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VERSES 

Made  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one 
the  20th  of  Jnlij,  1665,  addrest  to  his 
Mistris.  [ From  an  old  MS.] 

Though  Philis  youer  preuailinge  charines 
Hath  forct  my  Delia  frome  mine  armes, 
Thinke  not  youer  conquest  to  maintaine 
By  riger  or  unjust  disdayne.  1 
In  vaine,  fare  nimph,  in  vaine  you  striue. 
For  loue  douth  seldome  hope  summer. 

My  hearte  may  languish  for  a  time, 

As  all  Beautyes  in  theire  prime 
Haue  justified  such  crueitye, 

Bv  the  same  fate  that  conquer’d  me. 
When  Age  shal!  come,att  whose  command 
Those  troopes  of  beautye  must  disbande, 
A  rivaul’s  strength  once  tooke  away, 
What  slaues  soe  dull  as  to  obey  ? 

But,  if  you  will  learne  a  nobler  way, 

To  keepe  this  Empire  frome  decay, 

And  theire  for  euer  fix  youer  Thone, 

Bee  kinde,  but  kinde  to  mee  alone. 

[From  the  Oxford  Herald.] 

EDWARD  DYER. 

A  celebrated  Poet  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  descended  from  a  family  of  that 
name  in  Somersetshire,  and  educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was  employed 
in  several  embassies  by  Elizabeth,  was 
knighted, and  made  Chancellor  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  following 
specimen  of  this  writer’s  poetical  abilities 
has  ever  been  published.  It  is  now 
printed  from  a  MS  collection  of  poems, 
written  about  the  year  1600. 

Amidst  the  fayrest  mountayne  topps, 
Where  Zepherus  doth  breathe 
The  pleasant  gale,  that  clothes  with 
flowres 

The  valleys  underneath, 

A  shepparde  liude,  that  dearly  loude  ; 

Deare  Loue,  tyme  brought  to  passe 
A  fforrest  nimphe,  who  was  as  fay  re 
As  euer  woman  was. 

His  thoughtes  were  higher  then  the  hills 
Wherof  he  had  the  keepe. 

But  all  his  actions  innocent. 

As  humble  as  his  sheepe : 
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Yet  had  he  powre,  but  her  pure  thoughts 
Debar’d  bis  powers  to  rise 
Higher  then  k  ssinge  of  her  handes. 

Or  lookinge  in  her  eyes. 

One  day,  (1  neede  not  name  the  daye 
To  loouers  of  their  sorrows. 

But  say,  as  once  a  shepparde  sayd, 

Thei  r  mone  nights  haue  no  morrows,) 
He  from  his  sheep-cot  ledd  his  sheepe 
To  pasture  in  the  lease. 

And  ther  to  feed  while  he,  the  while, 
Might  dream  of  his  disease. 

And  all  alone  (if  he  remavne 
Alone,  that  is  in  loue,) 

Unto  himselfe  alone,  he  mourn’d 
The  passions  he  did  proue. 

Oh  heauens!  (qouth  he,)  ar  these th’effects 
Of  faithfull  loue’s  desarts  ? 

Will  Cvnthea  now  forsake  my  loue  ? 
Haue  women  faithless  hearts  ? 

And  will  not  witts,  nor  woords,  nor 
woorks. 

Nor  long-endur’d  laments, 

Bring  to  my  playnts,  pitie  or  peace; 

Or  to  my  teares,  contents  ? 

I,  that  enchayn’d  my  loue  desires, 

From  ehanginge  thoughts  as  free. 

As  euer  were  true  thoughts  to  her, 

Or  her  thoughts  falce  to  me. 

I,  that  for  her  my  wanderinge  sheepe 
Forkoose,  forgott,  forwent ; 

Nor  of  my  selfe,  nor  them  tooke  keepe,. 
But  in  her  loue’s  content.  % 

Shall  I,  like  meads  with  winter’s  rayne 
Be  turned  into  teares, 

Shall  I,  of  whose  true  feeling*  payne. 
These  greenes  the  record  beares  : 

Causeles  be  scorn’d,  disdayn’d,  despis’d  ? 

Then  witnes  this  desire  ; 

Loue  was  in  woman’s  weed  disguisde. 
And  not  in  men’s  attire. 

And  thus  he  said,  and  downc  he  lies, 
Syinge  as  life  wrould  part. 

Oh,  Cynthia,  thou  hast  angel’s  eyes. 

But  yet  a  woman’s  heart ! 

od.  Mr.  Dier. 
[From  the  Oxford  Herald .] 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

FIRST  PART  OF  THE  EIGHTY-SECOND  VOLUME. 


Quo  magis  in  dubiis  hominem  spectare  perlclis 
Convenit,  adversisque  in  rebus  noscere  qui  sit. 
Nam  verce  voces  turn  demum  pectore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur,  et  eripitur  Persona,  manet  Res. 


IT  is  a  remark  of  the  Elder  Pliny  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  Nature  in  the  creation  of  the  Cock,  was  to 
warn  men  against  the  indulgence  of  indolence,  and  to  rouse 
them  to  activity  and  labour.  “  Gallos  excitandis  in  opera 
mortalibus,  rumpendoque  somno  esse  a  Natura  genitos, 
cum  sole  cubitum  euntes,  quintaque  castrensi  vigilia  ad 
curarn  laboremque  revocantes,  nec  solis  ortum  incautis 
paventes  obrepere.,, 

We  also  have  these  periodic  warnings,  when  we  are 
roused  to  self-examination,  and  are  induced  to  place  our¬ 
selves  before  our  Readers,  Friends,  and  Correspondents, 
with  the  anxious  desire  to  know  whether,  for  the  preceding 
Six  Months,  we  have  discharged  our  duty  to  our  own 
credit  and  their  satisfaction.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have :  And  having,  in  this  interval,  brought  to  their  final, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  successful,  accomplishment,  two 
great  and  important  incidental  labours,  “  The  History  of 
Leicestershire,”  and  the  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  we  experience  no  diminution  of  zeal 
or  elasticity ;  and  look  before  us  with  the  hope  that  this,  our 
almost  only  present  Literary  Labour,  will  proceed  with  its 
accustomed  vigour.  We  are  further  warned  by  the  solemn 
language  of  the  philosophic  Lucretius,  which  we  have 
adopted  for  our  motto,  to  use  no  other  language  but  that 
of  Truth  and  Soberness;  and  this  compels  us  ingenuously 
to  acknowledge  that  the  aspect  of  things  about  us  is  far 
from  being  brighter  than  when  we  last  appeared  before 
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our  Readers  in  an  Address  like  the  present.  We  then 
spoke,  with  the  energy  of  Men  and  freedom  of  Britons,  of 
our  unalterable  attachment  to  the  Religious  Establishment 
of  our  Country.  If  it  were  then  in  apprehended  peril, 
it  is  not  less  so  at  the  present  period,  when  our  honest  zeal 
is  termed  Bigotry ;  our  hesitation  in  admitting  those  to 
power,  who  never  yet  enjoyed  without  abusing  it,  is  deno¬ 
minated  Illiberality.  But  we  pause,  not  without  adhering 
with  due  solemnity  to  our  former  protestations,  not  with¬ 
out  invoking  our  Countrymen  to  be  firm  in  their  principles, 
unshaken  by  the  general  fever  of  the  times,  and  undaunted 
by  clamour  or  by  menace. 

Let  us  turn,  not  unreiuctantly,  to  a  subject  about  which 
all  parties,  all  sects,  all  mankind,  are  agreed.- — Ask  of  the 
meanest  person  that  you  meet  the  value  of  Learning  ?  he 
will  say  it  is  of  the  greatest.  Inquire  of  those  whom  you 
may  encounter  at  the  Court,  in  the  City,  in  the  Streets,  or 
in  the  Markets,  whether  they  are  acquainted  with  Learn¬ 
ing  ?  If  they  say  they  are,  ask  them  again  whether  they  are 
desirous  to  improve  their  knowledge One  and  all  will 
eagerly  and  anxiously  express  their  wish  to  do  so. — Here 
then  we  rest,  and  make  our  honourable  stand. — Here  we 
provoke  no  enmities,  irritate  no  parties,  offend  no  sects, 
inflame  no  passions. — As  we  are  to  all  acceptable,  so  on 
our  part,  as  long  as  the  cause  of  Religion  and  good  Morals 
is  preserved  inviolate,  we  receive  without  prejudice,  and 
countenance  without  distinction,  whatever  has  a  tendency 
to  promote  Knowledge  and  the  Sciences  in  all  their  various 
ramifications. 

To  this  unreserved  and  candid  declaration,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  subjoin  the  patriotic  wish,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  inauspicious  fermentations,  of  every  description, 
may  be  speedily  and  effectually  allayed.  Nor  will  it 
be  unbecoming  the  Spirit  of  Loyalty,  by  which  we  trust 
we  have  been  invariably  distinguished,  still  further  to 
add  the  hope,  that  the  new  direction  and  path  which  the 
Daemon  of  War  is  now  about  to  take,  may  lead  to  the 
confusion,  humiliation,  and  defeat,  of  that  Individual,  who, 
by  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence,  has,  for 
so  long  a  period,  been  permitted  to  erect  his  conquering 
Throne  upon  the  misery  and  anguish  of  the  Nations  of 
the  Earth. 

July  15, 1812. 
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WEATHER, 

J3  c* 

J 

45  51 

30  10 

mostly  clhudy,  very  light  rain,  evening  high  wind  [clear 

2 

43  44 

29-19 

temperate,  rainy  night,  morning  cloudy,  afternoon  mostly 

3 

43  48 

30-  1 

cloudy,  showery,  high  wind 

4 

40  45 

29-14 

cloudy  at  times,  showery,  high  wind 

5 

32  29 

29-16 

morning  light  snow,  mostly  clear  [windy 

G 

33  40 

30-  6 

morning  cloudy  at  times,  afternoon  cloudy,  evening  rai»,^ 

7 

46  51 

30-  2 

cloudy,  light  rain  at  times 

8 

51  48 

29-14 

cloudy,  sometimes  rainy 

9 

37  41 

29-  8 

morning  rainy,  afternoon  mostly  clear 

10 

34  39 

29-  8 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain 

11 

32  37 

29-18 

clear  '  -  * 

12 

31  39 

50-  7 

cloudy,  afternoon  light  rain 

13 

49  52 

30-  4 

cloudy,  evening  rainy,  windy 

14 

35  40 

30-  3 

clear 

15 

38  46 

30-  5 

cloudy 

16 

36  41 

30-  0 

cloudy,  high  wind 

17 

33  38 

29-18 

cloudy,  rain  most  of  the  day 

18 

33  46 

30-  1 

cloudy,  some  light  rain 

19 

45  48 

30-  1 

cloudy 

20 

4b  52 

30-  1 

rainy 

21 

44  44 

30-  1 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  some  rain 

22 

26  35 

30-11 

morning  mostly  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  evening  cleaf 

23 

41  46 

30-10 

clear 

24 

36  41 

30-10 

cloudy  and  dark 

25 

28  32 

30-12 

clear  * 

26 

26  29 

30-  5 

cloudy  and  misty,  afternoon  light  snow 

27 

26  33 

29-14 

morning  cloudy,  with  snow  and  rain,  afternoon  clear 

28 

27  31 

30-11 

clear 

29 

24  30 

29-18 

cloudy  at  times 

30 

20  30 

30-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  some  very  light  snow 

31 

17  33 

30-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  evening  some  rain 
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Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 
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1 1  o’cio. 
Night. 

Barom. 
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Weather 
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O 

O 

O 
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43 

43 

32 
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small  rain 
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29 

33 

28 

,20 
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26 

28 

33 

25 

29,70 

sleet 

27 

25 

33 

32 

,  05 

snow 

28 

30 

33 

30 

,  24 

snow 

29 

.30 

32 

.  25 

,56 

cloudy 

30 

25 

32 

26 

,90 

fair 

31 

26 

32 

33 

,98 

cloudy 

1 

35 

42 

33 

,76- 

fair 

2 

40 

46 

36 

,50 

fair 

3 

36 

43 

35 
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rain 

4 

32 

39 

33 
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5 

33 

S3 

36 
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snow  and  rain 

6 

30 

37 

33 

,70 

fair 

7 

33 

36 

35 

,62 

snow 

.  S 

33 

37 

52 

30.  04 

fair 

9 

. 

29 

. 

33 

33 

,12 

- 

snow 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 
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in.  pts. 

in  Jan.  1812. 

Jan. 

o 

O 

o 

10 

33 

34 

34 

30, 10 

rain 

1  1 

34 

37 

37 

29,87 

cloudy 

12T 

35 

38 

35 

,87 

fair 

13 

34 

39 

37 

,90 

cloudy 

14 

37 

42 

36 

,99 

cloudy 

15 

36 

43 

32 

30,  10 

fair 

16 

32 

42 

40 

,  18 

foggy 

17 

39 

41 

36 

,18 

foggy 

18 

37 

46 

40 

,11 

cloudy 

19 

43 

47 

43 

,05 

cloudy 

20 

38 

44 

34 

29,90 

fair 

21 

32 

37 

32 

,91 

fair 

22 

32 

35 

33 

,  80 

cloudy 

23 

31 

33 

32 

,91 

cloudy 

24 

32 

34 

29 

50,01 

fair 

25 

30 

43 

43 

29,  99 

cloudy 

26 

43 

46 

40 

30,01 

cloudy 
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Mr.  Urban,  Conduit  St.  Jan.  7. 

0  the  late  verbal  reprint  of  the  Art 
of  Poesie  by  Pultenbam,  is  pre¬ 
fixed  such  few  particulars  as  I  could 
glean  of  the  life  ot  the  author,  and  ap¬ 
pended  thereto  some  of  his  poems, 
for  the  first  time  identified,  called  the 
Partheniades.  Of  his  Christian  name 
the  opinions  varied  too  much,  and  the 
authorities  in  support  of  both  George 
and  Webster  were  too  strong,  to 
decisively  reject  either.  George  had 
been  used  by  Steevens,  and  W  ebster  by 
Ames  in  theTypographical  Antiquities, 
”nd  again  by  Ritson  in  the  Bibliogra- 
phia  Poetica :  to  oppose  either  of 
these  authorities  required  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  new  testimony,  nearly 
coeval  with  the  author;  and  which, 
considering  the  literary  pursuits  of  the 
above  writers  and  others  that  might 
be  named  of  equal  credit,  there  could 
be  little  reason  to  suppose  could  yet 
remain  uninspected  among  the  Har- 
lejan  MSS, 

I  have  to  acknowledge,  a  confidence 
in  the  extent  of  prior  researches  made 
me  too  hastily  give  place  to  the  name 
of  Webster,  which  hears  little  ap¬ 
pearance  of  one  baptismaliy  bestowed 
in  Jhe  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
in  the  present  instance  may  be  rejected 
as  erroneous  *,  The  Author’s  full  name 
appears,  in  the  following  title  of  a  de¬ 
fence  of  his  royal  mistress  upon  the 
execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  >cots. 

“  An  apologie  or  true  defence  of 
her  Mate.  hono1',  and  good  renowne 
against  all  such  as  haue  unduelie 
sought  or  shall  seek  to  blemish  the 
same  with  any  injustice,  crueitie,  or 
other  unprincely  behaviour  in  any 
parte  of  her  Mats,  proceedings  against 

*  We  have  it  cited  for  a  surname, 
as  “  Puttephame  or  Webster’s  arte  of 
English  poesie.”  See  Letter  to  J.  P. 
Kemble,  esq.  involving  strictures  on  a 
recent  edition  of  John  Lord's  Dramatic 
Works ,  181 L 


the  late  Scotisch  Queene.  Be  it  for 
her  first  surprince,  imprisonment, 
process,  attaynder,  or  death. 

“  By  very  firrae  reasons,  authorities 
and  examples  proveing  that  her 
Matie.  hath  done  nothing  in  the  said 
action  against  the  rules  of  hono’  :  or 
armes  or  otherwise,  not  warrantable 
by  the  law  of  God  and  of  man. 

“  Writen  by  George  Puttenham 
to  the  service  of  her  Matie.  and  for 
large  satisfaction  of  all  such  persons 
both  princely  and  private  who  by  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  case,  or  partiullitie  of 
mind  shall  happen  to  be  irresolute  and 
not  well  satisfied  in  the  said  cause.” 
Hurl.  MSS,  Jos.  Haslewood. 


Air.  Urban,  Jan.  18, 

W'HEN  at  Lisbon  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  I  made  the  un¬ 
der-written  extract  and  marginal  note 
from  an  old  book,  intituled  “  A  Corn- 
pleat  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Treaty  of  Nit:  eguen,”  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  gentleman  there.  The  note 
and  signature  are  in  the  same  hand¬ 
writing.  J.  Ford, 

Lieut.  79th  Reg. 

<(  1685.  But  Jefferies  was  not  the 
only  person  that  was  the  king’s  agent 
in  this  bloody  work  ;  for  Kirk,  one  of  his 
majesty’s  good  officers,  bad  after  the 
Duke’s  defeat  caused  90  wounded  men 
at  Taunton  to  he  hanged,  not  only  with¬ 
out  permitting  their  wives  and  children 
to  speak  to  them,  but  with  pipes  play¬ 
ing,  drums  beating,  and  trumpets  sound¬ 
ing,  and  boiled  their  quarters  in  pitch 
to  set  them  up  in  several  parts  of  the 
town  :  though  Kirk  was  positive  after¬ 
wards,  when  he  was  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  such  barbarity,  that  he 
had  instructions,  both  from  the  king  and 
his  general,  to  do  what  he  did.” 

“  I  was  with  Kirk  during  his  whole 
stag  at  Taunton,  where  he  executed  but 
19  out  of  20 ;  which  last  number  he  had 
orders  to  hang,  signed  by  my  Lord  Fe¬ 
ver  sham.  '  Martin  Killigrew.” 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1. 

HE  following  very  interesting 
Original  Letter  from  Bp.  Atter- 
bury,  with  whose  hand-writing  you 
are  well  acquainted,  is  not  in  either 
of  the  Editions  of  his  “  Epistolary 
Correspondence.”  It  is  indorsed  “Late 
Bp.  of  Rochester  to  Mr.  Taylor.” 

Yours,  &c.  M.  Green. 

Sir,  Paris ,  Dec.  14,  1731. 

You  will  be  surprized,  and  perhaps 
a  little  frightened,  to  receive  a  let¬ 
ter  from  me,  after  almost  nine  years’ 
interruption  of  our  correspondence. 
Rut  the  occasion,  on  my  side,  is  as 
extraordinary  as  the  attempt,  and  will, 

I  hope,  excuse  it.  You  cannot  help 
being  written  to  by  me  ;  nor  is  there 
any  crime  in  it,  if  you  reveal  to  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  state  the  first  step  of  our  in¬ 
tercourse,  as  I  desire  you  would,  for 
my  sake  as  well  as  your  own,  in  order 
to  your  obtaining  leave  in  form  to 
make  answer  to  what  I  now  write,  or 
shall  hereafter  write  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  of  such  consequence  to  me 
to  have  your  advice  and  assistance  in 
an  affair  of  law  now  depending,  that 
I  shall  willingly  be  at  the  charge  of  a 
sign  manual  towards  procuring  it. 

Sir,  my  elder  and  only  brother, 
lately  dead,  has  dealt  more  cruelly 
with  me  than  the  Act  of  Parliament 
did  :  for  that  left  me  the  small  tem¬ 
poral  fortune'I  then  had,  or  might 
afterwards  justly  expect,  in  order  to 
keep  me  abroad  from  contempt  and 
starving.  But  my  brother,  taking 
advantage  from  my  circumstances, 
which  he  knew  would  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  me  to  question  whatever  he 
should  do,  has  endeavoured  to  with¬ 
draw  what  the  Act  itself  intended  I 
should  enjoy,  and  to  strip  me,  by  an 
unjust  will  he  has  made,  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  which  by  law  belongs  to  me. 

A  small  estate  in  land,  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  was,  in  default  of  issue  male 
from  him,  entailed  on  me  by  my  fa¬ 
ther.  My  brother  has  left  no  other 
issue  but  a  daughter  of  his  daughter, 
who  has  a  good  portion  assigned  her, 
and  inherits  beside  a  good  estate  from 
her  mother.  To  all  this  he  has  added 
by  h  is  will  the  bequest  of  that  land 
which  my  father,  in  such  an  event, 
gave  to  him  only  for  life,  and  to  me 
after  his  death':  and,  to  alleviate  and 
cover  this  injustice,  he  has  given  me 
an  hundred  pounds  by  a  codicil  lately 
added  to  his  will ;  and  has  mentioned 


me  there  with  esteem  and  dearness, 
after  never  having  shewed  any  in¬ 
stance  of  either  since  I  was  abroad, 
or  assisted  me  with  one  shilling  out 
of  his  fortune  at  a  time  when  be  did 
not  know  but  l  might  have  stood  in 
the  utmost  need  of  it. 

I  am  under  no  obligation,  therefore, 
to  suffer  the  unrighteous  disposition 
he  has  made  of  an  estate  given  me  by 
my  father  to  take  place,  if  you  shall 
find  that  my  title  to  it  is  good,  and 
will  allow  me  yourassistan.ee  in  order 
to  assert  it.  I  am  persuad  d  you  will 
find  no  obstruction  towards  procuring 
leave  for  this  purpose,  it  being  matter 
of  common  humanity  and  justice,  and 
within  the  intention  of  the  Act 

As  soon  as  you  have  obtained  such 
leave,  I  will  hope  to  hear  from  you  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  have  desired  Mr. 
Morice  to  do  what  can  be  done  at  this 
distance  towards  laying  the  proper 
evidences  and  instructions  before  you. 
He  may  be  of  more  use  in  furnishing 
these  upon  his  return  than  he  can  be 
now :  however,  1  am  not  willing  to 
lose  any  time,  when  I  have  so  little  of 
it  left,  and  my  70th  year  is  (as  you 
know  it  is)  near  approaching.  H  ste, 
in  this  case,  is  requisite,  if  1  hope  to 
be  the  better  for  what  my  father  de¬ 
signed  me,  and  thought  he  had,  with¬ 
out  wronging  any  body,  conveyed  to 
me  in  due  form  of  law.  If  he  did  so, 
and  it  really  belongs  to  me,  there  is 
no  man  of  worth  and  honour  who  will 
think  it  unfit  that  I  should  be  put,  by 
your  assistance,  into  a  condition  of 
obtaining  it. 

Be  pleased  to  make  the  steps  that 
are  proper  in  this  case,  and  to  add 
this  obligation  to  the  others  you  have 
formerly  laid  on,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
and  ever  faithful  humble  servant, 
Fra.  Roffen. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  6. 

HE  following  inscription  is  on  a 
handsome  mural  monument  in 
the  parochial  chapel  at  Ravenfield, 
near  Rotherham,  in  Yorkshire.  It 
is  the  only  legible  inscription  now  re¬ 
maining  there  to  an  antient  and  re¬ 
spectable  family  (the  Westbys),  that 
long  (during,  I  believe,  some  centu¬ 
ries)  resided  at  Ravenfield,  and  in  the 
adjoining  hamlet  of  Firsby  ;  rebuilt 
(but  not  to  its  present  extent)  the 
hall  house,  and  owned  the  estate  till 
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the  year  1749  ;  when  Wardel  George 
Westby,  esq.  (who  married  an  aunt 
of  the  earl  of  Holderness,  but  had  no 
surviving  male  issue)  disposed  of  it  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Parkin  of  Sheffield, 
co.  York,  and  of  Woolley  near  Bath. 
This  gentleman  and  his  lady  died  in 
London  within  a  few  years  afterwards, 
his  lady  being  the  survivor.  They  left 
an  only  daughter,  but  of  whom  I  know 
no  particulars. 

If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  give 
the  inscription  a  place  in  your  pages, 
it  will  remain  a  memorial  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  when  the  monument,  very  pos¬ 
sibly,  may  not  be.  B. 

M.  3. 

Hie  vel  proptl  jacet  quicquid  mortale  fuit 
Georg.  Westbei, 

ver6  generosi,  ex  antiquA,  Westbeorum 
familiA  orti, 

in  Academia  Cantabrigiensi  nutriti,  et  in 
Legibus 

Anglicanis  educati, 
in  Deum,  aunt-os,  inimicos,  cunctos, 
pii,  benigni, 
benevoli,  probi. 

Qui  toto  plhs  anno  patiens  paralyticus 
hlnc  denuo 

migravit  tertio  Calend.  Feb.  aitatis 
anno  53, 

Salutis  verb  1685, 

unicum  superstitem  relinquens  Filium 
Thomam, 

et  Sorores  duas,  sciucbt  Annam  et  Eli¬ 
zabethan!. 

Hoc  monumentum  in  testimonium  arao- 
ris  erga  charissimum 
Maritum  posuit  ejus  Uxor  moerens. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan,  2. 

SEND  you,  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Dr.  Lort,  some  memoranda,  worth 
preserving,  which  he  has  .  indorsed, 
“  Extracts  from  Maty’s  Letter  to  the 
Vice-chancellor,  from  Florence,  Feb. 
1763.”  Yours,  &c.  Eugenio. 

“  Great  Duke  of  Florence  attentive 
to  the  business  of  the  State;  also  to 
Science,  and  particularly  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  of  which  he  has  collected  a  large 
Museum,  under  the  care  of  Fontana. 
— Provectura  tamen  sunt  quam  quoe 
apud  expertes  incitamentis  videri 
solenl. 

“  Mosaic  Painting  encouraged  by 
the  Prince. 

“  P.  2.  De  cultu  divino — I  do  not 
understand. 

u  Jesuits  here  about  400,  not  re¬ 
markable  for  wealth  or,  learning. 
Education  of  Youth  taken  from  them. 


and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Patres 
Scholarum  Piarum. 

“  Tuscany  ill  cultivated ;  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  ten  harvests  is  computed  to 
be  spent  in  seven  years. 

“  Forty- five  Professors  in  the  Aca 
demy  of  Pisa,  divided  into  three  ranks: 
1.  Theology  ;  2.  Medicine  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  3.  Canon  Law  and  Civil.  To 
the  Professors,  the  first  three  years, 
35/.  afterwards  20/.  added..  Teach 
Enciid,  Newton,  Locke,  Smith,  San¬ 
derson,  Maclaurin,  and  Cotes.  Greek 
much  neglected.  Their  Acts  and  Dis¬ 
putations  very  trifling.” 

Architectural  Innovation.  - 
No.  CL VI II. 

(Remarks,  fyc.  continued f rom p.5\8.) 

(CHAPTER  VI.  Dr.  Milner  pro- 
ceeds  with  the  appearances  mark¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  First  Order 
(as  he  justly  terms  it)  of  the  Pointed 
Style,  and  says:  “  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  a  strange 
mixture  of  styles  prevailed  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  ecclesiastical  buildings  which 
were  then  going  forward,  as  might  be 
expected  when  an  old  style  began  to 
be  exploded,  and  a  new  one  was  ift  the 
act  of  formation.  This  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  the  latter  been 
copied  from  established  models  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Spain,  or  else¬ 
where.”  He  then  enumerates  the  in¬ 
termixture  of  the  old  and  new  styles, 
from  St.  Cross,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
on  the  Hill,  both  near  Winchester, 
raised  about  the  year  1174.  “  It  is 

matter  of  evidence  that  the  Pointed 
arch  was  used  in  England  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before  any  other  member 
which  is  now  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Pointed  Style.”  The  East 
end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  then 
brought  into  notice  :  “  rebuilt  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1175  and  1180,  under 
the  direction  of  William  of  Sens,  and 
of  auotber  architect  of  the  name  of 
William.”  Then  follows  some  curious 
information:  “  II  is  an  incomparable 
advantage  for  forming  a  right  idea  of 
the  rise  of  Pointed  Architecture  in 
this  country,  that  we  are  possessed  of 
an  accurate  comparison  made  by  an 
intelligent  eye-witness,  Gervase,  a 
monk  of  this  cathedral,  between  the 
choir  part  of  the  church  built  by  Lan- 
franc,  who  was  an  architect  as  well  as 
a  prelate,  about  the  year  1085  (and 
which  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1174)  and  the  said  choir  part  rebuilt 
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by  the  two  abovementioned  architects 
at  the  distance  of  about  90  years 
afterwards.  The  most  remarkable 
things  which  he  mentions  are  these: 
that  the  pillars  of  the  new  choir  were 
of  the  same  form  and  thickness  with 
those  of  the  old  choir,  but  that  they 
were  12  feet  longer;  that  the  former 
capitals  were  plain,  while  the  latter 
were  delicately  carved  ;  that  there 
were  no  marble  columns  in  Lanfranc’s 
work,  but  an  incredible  number  in  that 
which  succeeded  it :  that  the  stones 
which  formed  the  antient  arches  were 
cut  with  an  axe  ;  those  of  the  new 
arches  with  a  chissel :  that  the  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  side  ailes  of  the  choir  was 
formerly  plain,  but  now  pointed  with 
key-stones:  that  the  old  choir  was 
covered  with  a  flat  ceiling,  ornament¬ 
ally  painted,  while  the  new  one  was 
elegantly  arched,  with  hard  stone  for 
the  ribs,  and  light  toph  stone  for  the 
interstices:  finally,  that  there  was  only 
one  triforium  or  gallery  round  the 
antient  choir,  while  there  were  two 
round  the  modern  one.  The  present 
state  of  the  East  end  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  still  corresponds  with  the 
account  of  Gervase,  written  above 
600  years  ago.”  The  Doctor  then  in 
an  architectural  mode  describes  the 
various  features  of  the  building,  ex¬ 
emplified  by  an  engraving  borrowed 
(by  permission)  from  J.  Carter’s  work 
of  Antient  A  rchitecture. 

“  The  style  adopted  in  the  first  me- 
tropolitical  church  of  this  kingdom, 
was  followed  in  the  suffragan  cathe¬ 
drals,  as  Lincoln,  1195;  Winchester, 
1202;  York,  1227  ;  Worcester  and 
Salisbury  were  going  on  at  this  time. 
Westminster  Abbey  was  beginning  in 
1245.”  In  all  of  which  the  Doctor 
points  out  to  notice  the  various  deco¬ 
rations  then  bringing  forward  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  and  complete  the  Perfect 
Order. 

Chapter  VII.  “  During  the  reign 
of  our  first  Edw  ard,  which  commenced 
in  1272,  tiie  architecture  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  through  the  genius,  industry,  and 
piety,  of  its  architects  and  artists,  ac¬ 
quired  a  new  character,  or  rather 
transformed  itself  into  a  new  order  of 
the  Pointed  Sty  le.”  The  Doctor  then 
proceeds  to  particularize  and  illustrate 
the  features  of  the  Second  Order  ;  de¬ 
monstrates  the  true  proportion  of  the 
pointed  arch,  naming  the  several  or¬ 
naments;  directs  attention  to  pinna¬ 
cles  ;  advances  the  system  of  windows 


in  their  mullions  and  tracery ;  and  the 
Western  porches,  or  Galilee  *  ;  ad¬ 
verts  to  niches  and  tabernacles,  “  in 
which  as  much  architectural  skill  and 
industry  was  often  bestowed  as  in 
building  the  whole  church.”  Ribs,  in 
ail  their  varied  traceries,  and  their 
instructive  sculptured  devices  are 
pointed  out.  Examples  of  works  then 
are  enumerated:  Eleanor  crosses, 
1290 ;  Monument  of  Edmund  Crouch- 
back,  1296.  “  But  the  most  perfect 

specimen  of  the  whole  detail  of  these 
improvements  is  to  be  met  with  iu 
York  Minster;  the  nave  built  between 
the  years  1290  and  1330,  and  the  choir 
some  30  years  afterwards.”  “  Similar 
erections  on  a  smaller  scale’:  St.  Ste¬ 
phen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  1348. 
Other  cathedrals  rebuilt,  or  repaired 
in  the  new  improved  manner.  Be¬ 
fore  1321,  Lady  Chapel,  and  West 
front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  added ; 
same  .time  part  of  the  nave  of 
Westminster  Abbey  Church  was 
building.  Between  the  years  1327 
and  137  0,  Exeter  Cathedral  was  in 
part  changed  into  the  new  work. 
1381,  nave  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
rebuilt.  About  the  same  period,  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Wykeham  was  employed  iu 
performing  the  same  work  in  Win¬ 
chester  Cathedral.  Gloucester,  St. 
Alban’s,  and  Rumsey,  great  churches, 
were  also  worked  upon  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  The  taste  for  improvement  de¬ 
scended  to  the  parish  churches,  iu 
which,  though  means  should  havebeen 
wanting  for  making  other  alterations, 
yet  the  windows,  at  least  of  almost  all 
of  them,  were  changed  by  some  bene4- 
factor  or  other  into  those  of  the 
Pointed  Style.  Hence  it  is  not  im-r 
common  to  see  figures  of  knights  or 
ladies  presenting  windows  of  this  form 
in  the  painted  glass  of  such  churches.” 

( Concluding  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX. 
of  the  Remarks,  are  a  f erred.) 

*  A  most  curious  piece  of  information 
is  here  given  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  Galilee  or  Western  porch,  raised  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  West  window  of  a  ca¬ 
thedral  or  other  great  church.  Females 
were  there  allowed  to  see  the  monks  who 
were  relatives.  This  is  gathered  from  a 
passage  in  Gervase.  A  woman  applying 
for  leave  to  see  a  monk  her  relation,  was 
answered  in  the  words  of  Scripture :  u  He 
goeth  before  you  into  Galilee,  there  you 
shall  see  him.”  The  term  Galilee  is 
still  retained  for  the  Western  porches  at 
Durham  and  Ely  Cathedrals. 
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Winchester  Cathedral, 
Visited  1810. 

V  Though  Canterbury  be  the  higher  stall, 
Winchester  is  the  better  manger.” 

The  meaning  of  this  old  saw  being 
so  obvious,  little  need  be  said  in  ex¬ 
planation,  otherwise  than  to  express 
some  surprize  that  this  church  of  Win¬ 
chester  is  so  indifferently  attended  to 
in  regard  to  common  necessary  re¬ 
pairs.  The  West  front  remains  in  the 
same  neglected  condition  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1789.  The  North  transept, 
one  of  the  grandest  examples  of  Saxon 
architecture,  has  indeed  been  cleared 
since  the  foregoing  date  from  the  rub- 
Dish  that  usually  filled  up  its  ailes ;  yet 
still  continues  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  thefabrick,  as  though  it  werea 
part  possessing  neither  use  or  beauty. 
1  found  a  few  repairs  going  on  in  the 
choir;  but,  on  enquiry,  was  given  to 
understand  the  progress  was  so  slow, 
that  many  visitors  had  suspected  the 
requisite  funds  for  executing  the  same 
were  either  deficient  or  circumscribed, 
so  that  a  lively  and  vigorous  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  undertaking  was  alto¬ 
gether  an  impossible  thing.  I  recol¬ 
lect  no  other  trace  of  ecclesiastical 
care.  The  yearly  visitation  paid  to 
Waynefleet’s  monumental  chapel  is 
duly  performed,  hut  with  such  a  duty 
the  Church  has  no  concern  ;  Magda¬ 
len  College  looks  to  this.  Beaufort’s 
monumental  chapel,  its  companion  in 
splendour  and  nobledesign, fares  rather 
ill  in  this  respect :  no  reverential  sons 
pay  obligatory  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  sepulchral  memorial ;  it  is  left  to 
take  its  chance,  as  it  is  called,  either 
from  the  damage  sustained  in  being 
exposed  to  the  out-of-repair  vaultings 
oyer  it,  or  from  the  depredations  of 
mischievous  people,  encouraged  by 
those  who  resort  to  the  spot  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  censure  and  de¬ 
ride  the  pious  remains  of  antient  art. 
William  deWykeham’s  monumental 
chapel,  like  that  of  Waynefleet’  s,  and 
from  the  like  motives,  also  meets  with 
protection. 

Notwithstanding  the  seeming  fair 
condition  of  the  two  more  fortunate 
chapels,  there  are  a  few  objections  to 
be  made  to  what  the  hands  of  igno¬ 
rant  repairers  and  beautifiers  have 
done  to  them.  The  mutilations 
wrought  on  the  statues  of  Wykeham 
and  Waynefleet,  in  the  noses,  mouths, 


and  other  particular  parts,  by  the 
rage  of  barbarous  and  misguided  zeal, 
have  been  restored,  but  in  such  a  slo¬ 
venly  disgraceful  manner  that  perhaps 
this  part  of  the  undertaking  had  bet¬ 
ter  not  have  been  attended  to.  The 
shields  and  other  embellishments  more 
directly  on  Wykeham’s  tomb,  also  re¬ 
stored,  but  in  a  modern  fancy  way,  by 
paintings  instead  of  sculptured  work, 
according  to  the  original  design. 
These  incongruities  may  probably 
escape  a  casual  observer;  but  to  the 
patient  and  exploring  eye  of  an  artist 
they  appear  most  glaring  and  unseem¬ 
ly.  How  far  the  engraving  of  the 
head  of  Waynefleet  in  a  recent  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  Life  can  be  valued,  be¬ 
comes  a  question,  when  more  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  by  the  engraver  to  a 
plaster  cast  of  the  head  (including  its 
modern  deformities)  than  to  a  draw¬ 
ing  made  for  the  occasion,  with  na¬ 
tural  restorations  of  the  parts  before 
dilapidated.  Hence  the  want  of  the 
delineator’s  name  to  the  engraving  is 
accounted  for. 

Though  the  prince  of  poets  (Shak-  • 
speare)  and  the  prince  of  painters  (the 
late  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  in  their  la- 
bo&rs  have  each  endeavoured  to  ren¬ 
der  the  memory  of  Beaufort  odious, 
his  statue  in  Ms  church  is  uninjured, 
perfect  in  all  its  lines,  and  to  certain 
passers-by  (unbiassed  in  their  minds 
when  reflecting  on  the  real  character 
of  the  Cardinal)  a  memento  of  “  ter¬ 
rific  awe  and  veneration.” 

There  is  in  this  church  a  kind  of 
griping  avaricious  propensity  with- 
the  officers  deputed  to  shew  the  same 
to  strangers.  Artists  and  other  inge¬ 
nious  men  are  most  unfeelingly  pressed 
in  this  sort;  which,  with  the  extreme 
difficulty  they  stand  under  in  obtain¬ 
ing  leave  from  the  higher  powers  to 
study  after.the  antiquities,  render  the 
following  public  questions  necessary. 

Are  the  revenues  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  establishment  unequal  to  remu¬ 
nerate  its  menial  attendants,  that  they 
must  seek  their  wages  from  the  acci¬ 
dental  payments  of  certain  travellers? 
and  is  example  found  in  some  corner 
of  the  foundation  thus  to  warrant  the 
driving  away  literary  men  or  artists, 
the  handers-down  to  posterity  of  pass¬ 
ing  events  and  existing  antiquarian 
objects,  through  the  means  of  hard 
pecuniary  requisitions? 

Yours,  &c.  An  Architect.  \ 

A  ME- 
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A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  kept  at  Cuftok,  in  Hackney. 


Day  of 
Month. 

|  Therm 

ometer. 

Raro 

meter. 

Evap. 
lOOths 
of  inch 

Rain. 
lOOths 
of  inch 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Dec.  1 9 

52 

46 

29-75 

29-70 

-- 

W. 

20 

53 

46 

29-65 

•15 

•60 

s.  w. 

21 

48 

27 

29*65 

— 

— 

w. 

22 

44 

31 

30-20 

- - 

■ - - 

N.  E. 

23 

44 

30- 1 0 

— 

- - 

W.  N.  W. 

24 

_ _ 

-  ,  _ 

25 

24 

— 

_ 

N. 

26 

22 

29-60 

29-40 

— 

- - 

N. 

27 

31 

24 

'29-40 

29-98 

- . 

- - 

s.  VV. — N. 

28 

1  35 

26 

29-05 

- . 

29 

34 

22 

29-80 

V 

- . 

— 

N. 

30 

30 

24 

30.05 

29-94 

— 

— 

N, 

31 

36 

34 

29-90 

— 

— 

N. 

Jan.  1 

41 

36 

29-85 

29-75 

— 

— 

S.  W. 

2 

45 

33 

29-95 

29-61 

— 

- . 

s.  w. 

3 

40 

30 

— 

— 

s. 

4 

35 

/ 

29-46 

— 

— 

S.  W. — E. 

5 

34 

30 

— 

— 

N. 

6 

36 

30 

-  29-75 

29  68 

- - 

— 

N.  W. 

7 

38 

-  31 

29-89 

29-61 

— 

— 

N.  W. 

S 

36 

27 

30-18 

30-10 

•25 

— 

N. 

9 

37 

— 

- - 

N.  W. 

10 

35 

33 

30-25 

30-18 

- - 

— 

N.  W. 

11 

37 

32 

50-16 

— 

— 

N.  W, 

/  12 

37 

32 

29-90 

29-S9 

— 

— 

N.  N.  W. 

13 

39 

37 

29-82 

29-76 

— 

— 

N.  W. 

14 

41 

35 

30-12 

30-05 

— 

— 

N.  W. 

15 

44 

29 

30-18 

30-14 

_ 

W. 

16 

41 

34 

30-21 

30-20 

— 

_ 

s.  w. 

17 

40 

33 

30-26 

50-25 

_ 

_ 

N.  W. 

18 

44 

40 

30-26 

_ 

_ _ 

W. 

19 

42 

30-18 

— — 

_ 

w. 

20 

40 

29 

1 

— 

— 

N. 

Observations. 

Dec.  19.  Cirri  and  haze,  cloudy  day.  20.  Small  rain,  wind  by  night.  21.  Cloudy, 

windy,  hazy,  some  rain  followed.  22.  Fair  day  and  various  clouds  :  at  night  a 

Corona  Lunaris  coloured.  23.  Various  clouds  ;  the  atmosphere  finely  coloured  at 
sunset.  24.  Cloudy  and  hazy.  25.  Clear,  and  a  few  light  Cirri.  26.  White 
frost  and  cloudy  sky  :  some  Cirri  afterwards.  27.  Cloudy  and  frosty,  then  snovr 
and  rain.  28.  Some  snow  fell  toward  evening.  29.  Cloudy.  30.  Clear  A.  M. 
cloudy  P.  M.  31.  Cold,  frosty,  and  cloudy  morning,  then  warmer. 

1812,  Jan.  1.  Complete  thaw'.  2.  Lofiy  Cirri,  then  show'ers.  3.  Clear  and 
showers:  windy  night.  4.  Foggy  and  raw.  5.  Showery.  6.  Cirrus  and 
Cirrucumulus,  cloudy  P.  M.  7.  Snow  before  night ;  windy.  8.  Showers  of 
Snow.  9.  Cirrus  and  Cirrocvmvlus,  dark  snowy  night.  10.  Cloudy  and  foggy, 
thaw.  11.  Cloudy.  12.  Fair,  with  various  clouds.  3  3.  Long  and  gentle 
showers.  14.  Clouds  and  haze.  15.  Fair  gilded  linear  Cirri  at  sunset.  16. 
Hazy.  17.  Hazy  and  cairn.  18.  Much  cloud  :  some  stars  visible  by  night. 
20.  Fair  Cirri,  Cirrocumuli,  and  Cumuli,  followed  by  Cumulostratus. 


The  Hygrometer  has  been  accidentally  damaged,  so  I  cannot  give  a  report  this 
month.  1  believe  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  figures  in  the  columns  entituled  Rain 
and  Evaporation  signify  the  ICOths  of  an  inch  of  rain  and  vapour  fallen  or  flown  off 
*ince  the  date  of  the  last  observation. 

Five  Houses,  Clapton t  January  22,  1812,  THOMAS  FORSTER. 

Mr. 


Gent.  May.  Jan.  lSl2.  PL.  I.  p.  g. 
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A JL  IB  IK  M  E  V  JLOT  CHfM,  SlOlOFSHIEE 


1812.]  Alberbury  Church.- 

Mr.  Urban,  Salop ,  July  20. 

S  you  sometimes  illustrate  your 
far-famed  Museum  with  views 
of  Churches,  I  am  induced  to  send 
you  a  view  of  the  curious  old  Church 
of  Alberbury,  in  Shropshire.  Pro¬ 
bably  some  of  your  antiquarian, 
friends  will  favour  the  publick  with  a 
descriptive  account  of  it.  Thomas 
Parr,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of 
152  years,  9  months,  and  some  days, 
was  born  at  Wilmington  in  this  parish ; 
and  at  the  age  of  105  years  did 
penance  in  the  Church  of  Alberbury, 
for  an  amour  with  Cathariue  Milton. 
The  cottage  in  which  he  resided  stiil 
remains,  and  retains  the  name  of 
Parr's  Cottage.  J.  P. 

A  Series  of  Letters  on  Acoustics, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Isaac  Alexan¬ 
der,  Teacher  of  the  Piano-Forte. 

Sir,  Letter  I. 

IV  conversing  with  professors  of 
gfeat  eminence  both  as  practical 
musicians  and  composers,  1  have  most 
frequently  found  them  totally  unin¬ 
formed  in  the  science  of  Acoustics ; 
a  science  which  instructs  us  in  the 
nature  and  properties  of  sound.  It  is 
Tor  their  beuetil,  therefore,  I  have 
compiled  the  following  work. 

I  am  well  aware  that  a  knowledge 
of  ratios  and  vibrations  would  not 
have  made  them  better  performers,  or 
better  composers :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  it  would  have 
cramped  their  genius,  or  restrained 
their  fancy.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  elegant  as  well  as  scientific  com¬ 
positions  of  the  late  Dr.  Boyce,  re¬ 
grets  that  he  was  profoundly  versed 
in  the  science  of  musical  calculation. 

The  epistolary  style  is  best  adapted 
for  a  work  intended  to  convey  much 
miscellaneous  information,  to  those 
who  have  neither  leisure  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  studying  Acoustics,  or  col¬ 
lecting  and  comparing  a  number  of 
valuable  experiments  ;  and  to  whom 
it  is  an  object  to  see  the  result  of  any 
particular  mode  of  temperament, 
without  bestowing  at  least  four  hours 
in  calculating  the  Beatoy  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
system. 

I  shall  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
this  letter  to  a  little  historical  inform¬ 
ation,  and  begin  by  saying  some¬ 
what  about  the  musical  writers  and 
musical  instruments  of  the  Antients. 
Musick  was  practised  by  men  of 
Gent.  Mag.  January ,  18J2. 
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the  first  rank  at  Rome .  Plutarch 
places  musick,  viz.  singing  and  playing 
on  the  lyre,  among  the  qualifications 
of  Metella,  the  daughter  of  Scipio 
Metellus. 

The  first  writer  upon  Musick  was 
Lasus  Hermionensis ;  but  his  work  is 
lost,  as  are  ail  the  works  of  very 
many  more  both  Greek  and  Latin 
authors. 

Aristoxenus,  the  disciple  of  Aristo¬ 
tle.  is  the  first  writer  extant  on  Har¬ 
monics.  Euclid,  the  author  of  the 
Elements  of  Geometry,  is  next  to 
Aristoxenus,  having  written  an  “  In¬ 
troduction  to  Harmonics.”  I  shall 
merely  give  you  the  names  of  subse¬ 
quent  writers;  Aristides,  Quintiiianus, 
Alypius  Gaudentius,  Nichomachus, 
Bacchius,  Claudius-Ptolomaeus  the 
famous  mathematical],  Boethius, 
Martianus  Capella,  St.  Augustine, 
A  u  rel  i  us-  C  assi  odor  u  s. 

By  Harmonics ,  they  understood, 
“  a  power  or  faculty  perceptive  of 
the  differences  of  sounds  with  respect 
to  acuteness  and  gravity. 

I  will  not  waste  your  time,  so  much 
more  profitably  employed,  with  any 
account  of  their  Systems,  Genera, 
Modes  Mutations,  Melopceia.  For 
information  on  these  subjects,  I  refer 
you  to  Dr.  Burney’s  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins’s  History  of  Musick. 

One  circumstance  will  surprise  a 
modern  musician ;  the  antients  did 
not  allow  the  major-third  to  be  a 
consojiimce.  The  fact  is,  iii  cpnse- 
q uence  of  their  tuning  by  perfect  4ths 
and  5ths,  the  major-thirds  were  a 
comma  too  sharp  ;  and  consequently 
very  offensive.  And  this  I  conceive 
to  have  been  the  reason  why  they 
had  not  musick  in  parts,  that  is,  they 
suug  and  played  only  in  the  unison 
and  octave ;  which  is  positively  as¬ 
serted  by  Aristotle  in  his  Problems 
(very  many  of  which  relateto  musick). 
Because,  had  they  tuned  their  lyres  as 
our  harps,  organs,  and  piano-fortes 
are  tuned,  it  is  impossible  but  in  pre¬ 
luding  they  must  have  discovered  the 
beautiful  effect  of  major  and  minor- 
thirds,  and  major  anil  minor-sixths, 
which  would  necessarily  have  led  to  si¬ 
multaneous  harmony.  Of  the  comma 
I  shall  say  more  in  its  proper  place ; 
but  at  present  shall  only  observe  that, 
when  you  have  tuned  your  violin  or 
violoncello  by  four  perfect  fifths,  the 
first  and  the  last  string,  as  an  octave 
sixth,  will  be  a  comma  too  sharp ;  and 
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if  the  ear  would  tolerate  major-thirds 
and  major-sixths,  to  be  so  much  too 
sharp,  we  might  then  tune  our  piano¬ 
fortes  and  organs  by  perfect  fifths, 
instead  (with  oue  exception)  of  tuning 
them  flatter  than  perfect,  in  order 
that  the  major-thirds  and  major- 
sixths  may  come  out  in  tolerable 
tune*.  But  this  subject  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  unfolded  when  we  come  to 
Temperament. 

“  In  the  fullest  theatres  in  Greece 
a  general  displeasure  and  disgust 
might  be  observed,  if  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  musician  chanced  to  strike  a  single 
note  out  of  tune,"  &c.  Had  the  same 
fastidiousness  of  ear  -obtained  with 
respect  to  singing,  it  would  have 
made  a  Cataiani  shudder  to  have  per¬ 
formed  before  an  audience  with  such 
critical  ears.  We,  the  moderns,  by  a 
note  out  of  tune,  mean  a  note  more  or 
less  too  flat  or  too  sharp.  Upon 
reading  this  paper,  1  was  disposed  to 
think  that,  to  convey  the  proper 
meaning  of  Dionysius,  the  original 
should  have  been  translated  a  ‘  wrong 
note,'  i.  e.  a  note  out  of  the  tune; 
which,  in  consequence  of  musick  in 
his  time  being  played  or  sung  in  the 
unison  or  octave,  might  have  been 
easily  perceived  by  an  attentive 
audience  ;  without  giving  them  credit 
for  that  exquisite  sensation  of  just 
intonation  which  Bishop  Horsley’s 
translation  implies  :  but,  upon  con- 
suiting  a  very  eminent  classic.' I  scho¬ 
lar,  he  could  by  no  means  a  how  the 
original  Greek  to  he  so  translated. 
1  trust  lie  will  forgive  me  if  I  quote 
a  passage. from  his  letter. 

“  On  examining  what  Dionysius 
says  more  closely,  and  observing  that 
he  speaks  of  one  who  played  on  a 
harp,  and  another  who  played  on  a 
flute,  I  apprehend  he  means  the 
audience  were  disgusted,  because,  in 
a  single  instance,  the  one  struck  a 
string,  and  the  other  blew  a  note 
4  obt  of  tune;’  the  case  of  the  flute- 
player  is  obvious  :  for,  by  not  com¬ 
pressing  his  mouth  properly,  he  made 
rather  a  hissing  noise.” 

The  first  Lyre,  with  three  strings, 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Egypt  by  Hermes,  under  Osiris,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1500  and  1800  before 
Christ. 

We  have,  in  modern  musick,  a  spe- 

*  Eleven-fifths  will  be  perfect  l-j-fy  of 
a  comma  too  flat  nearly,  and  one-third 
and  one-sixth  ^  of  a  comma  too  flat 

nearly’. 


[Jan. 

cimen  of  a  pleasing  air,  by  Rousseau, 
formed  on  three  notes  alone;  the  key 
note,  with  its  second  and  third  :  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
earliest  melodies  must  have  had  a 
greater  compass  than  this;  although 
some  suppose  the  three  strings  of  the 
earliest  lyre  to  have  been  successive 
notes  of  the  scale.  The  Trumpet  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  about  the 
same  time. 

“  There  is  now  in  Rome  a  most 
beautiful  basso-relievo,  a  Grecian 
Sculpture  of  the  highest  antiquity,  of 
a  Bag-piper  playing  on  his  instru¬ 
ment,  exactly  like  a  modern  High¬ 
lander.  The  Greeks  had  their  (xcruavXr, 
or  instruments,  composed  of  a  pipe 
and  biown-up  skin  ;  the  Romans  in 
all  probability  borrowed  it  from  them, 
and  introduced  it  among  their  swains, 
who  still  use  it  under  the  names  of 
piva  and  cornu-rnusa .” 

In  what  estimation  we  shoulc^now 
hold* a  Flute  fer  which  the  Antients 
paid  an  enormous  price,  f  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  sav  :  but  some  are  said  to 
have  cost  1700/. ;  and  50/.  was  a  very 
common  price  in  those  times. 

Dr.  Young,  mentioning  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Theophrastus,  but  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  place,  asserts,  that  the 
Tibia  of  the  Antients  was  an  instru-  * 
ment  resembling  our  Clarinet,  with  a 
veer]  three  inches  long.  Now  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Antients  played 
on  (wo  Tibiae,  or  Flutes,  resembling 
our  English  (not  German)  flutes,  at 
once;  and  upon  consulting  the  masler 
of  a  military  hand,  I  found  his  opi¬ 
nion  coincided  with  my  own,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  one  man  to  have 
blown  two  such  instruments  at  once: 
and  Dr.  Burney  says,  “  In  all  my  re¬ 
searches  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  Antients  had  reeds  for 
any  of  their  instruments.  They  had 
flutes  of  natural  reeds ,  and  of  canes; 
but  no  such  artificial  reeds  as  we  use 
for  bassoons,  hautboys,  or  clarinets.” 
Perhaps  Dr.  Young  took  his  idea 
from  a  pape,r  of  Mr.  Castillon,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Berlin,  Memoirs  1774,vol.Y. 
But  this  paper  I  have  no  means  of 
consulting,  and  consequently  must 
leave  you  as  ignorant  as  myself  of 
the  passagesfrom  antient  authors  (for  I 
trust  he  has  recourse  to  them),  on 
which  he  grounds  his  hypothesis. 

The  following  remarks  on  the 
Trumpets  of  the  Antients  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Histories  of  Dr.  Bur¬ 
ney  and  Sir  John  Hawkins;  they  were 

com- 
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communicated  to  me  in  the  following 
letter  from  a  learned  friend. 

“My  dear  Sir, — You  were  talking 
to  me  a  little  while  since  of  the 
Trumpet,  or  crcc\my<;.  I  believe  it  is 
but  once  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  his 
Iliad  or  Odyssey.  “Ors  -raXvrfyf  ’ 
finishes  line  219,  of  Lib.  xviii.  of 
Iliad,  and  "  /xiyaXocg  cruXirifyccf  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Eatrachomyonfcachia,  line 
1 99.  The  crocXTriy^  is  deemed  to  have 
been  but  recently  used  in  war,  in  the 
time  of  Homer.  There  are  said  to 
have  been  six  kinds  of  <roi\7ruyzc ; 
the  first  of  which  was  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Minerva,  and  was 
used  by  the-  inhabitants  ot  Attica. 
The  next  species,  which  is  attributed 
to  Osiris, is  Egyptian;  it  wras  called 
Xvs'*’  and  was  in  form  crrfoyyvXv ; 
it  was  used  in  religious  ceremonies, 
and  in  calling  together  the  people. 
Quaere — Does  this  resemble  the  ram’s 
horns  of  Scripture?  The  third  kind 
was  the  ruXctTucy,  or  Sallica;  this  was 
P£wv;k.t>9  (a  fusor.e  fabricata),  not  very 
large,  and  having  its  xu^uva,  (corpus 
ipsum  tubae,  as  some  translate,  but 
perhaps  rather  its  bell ,  or  sivelling 
parti),  made  in  the  form  of  a  wild 
beast ;  it  had  an  auXov  (superiorem 
orificii  partem)  of  lead  (poAuo^yov), 
into  which  the  trumpeter  blew  ;  the 
sound  arising  was  efu?  :  this  kind  of 
craXTTiyl  was  called  by  the  Cetts 
The  fourth  kind  of  trumpet 
was  the  Paphlagonian  ;  its  bell  or 
xwcfov  was  of  the  form  of  an  ox;  it 
was  it  was  called  fioivog. 

The  fifth  kind  was  the  Median,  the 
av\og  of  this  kind  was  of  reed  (xx\a- 
ptvov),  and  its  xv$ujv  is  not  exactly 
described ;  but  the  instrument  was 
pyxC(pf  vog.  And  the  sixth  kind  was  the 
Tv^yjvixyi,  like  to  the  Phrygian  uv\oc3 
having  a  xBxXaa-^uvov  ;  it  was 

Xtav  c%vQw vog. 

“  The  above  account  is  not  very 
full,  but  I  thought  it  might  not  be 
unacceptable.” 

It  is  probable  you ,  Sir,  are  more 
desirous  of  knowing  when  the  Piano- 
Forte  was  invented  ;  and  I  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  you  the  best  information 
I  have  .been  able  to  collect  on  this 
subject.  m ...  | 

A  ;  gentleman,  who  signs  himself 
R.  R.  D.  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
September  21,  1809,  informs  Capel 


Lofft,  esq.  who  had  inquired  in  the 
same  publication  when  piano-fortes 
were  first  invented,  that  he  has  a 
square  piano-forte  made  by  Zum  in 
17  68;  it  is  upon  the  common  con¬ 
struction.  It  has  the  mark  XVIII 
upon  it,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  number  he  had  then  made. 

“  The  first  person  in  England,  who 
attempted  a  large  piano-forte,  was 
Plinius,  a  German.” 

In  theBelle  Assemhlee,  August  1807, 
the  invention  of  the  piano-forte  is 
attributed  to  the  late  celebrated  C.  G. 
Shroeter,  organist,  at  Nordhausen, 
Germany.  He  presented  a  model  of 
his  invented  mechanism,  in  1717,  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  then 
also  King  of  Poland. 

The  following  account,  with  which 
I  was  favoured  in  a  private  letter 
from  Mr.  James  Broadwood,  is,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  more  authentic.  “  If  by  the 
celebrated  Shroeter,  mentioned  in  the 
Belle  Assemhlee  as  having  invented 
the  piano-lorte  in  1717,  the  late  com¬ 
poser  for  the  piano-forte  and  first 
elegant  performer  on  that  instrument 
is  meant,  the  article  must  be  incor¬ 
rect,  as  he  only  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  aged  about  58. 

“  The  first  maker  of  the  Grand 
Piano  Forte  was  H.  Baccers,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  who,  in  1772,  invented  nearly 
the  mechanism,  by  which  it  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  instrument  with 
that  name  made  in  Germany.” 

“  From  the  improvement  by  the 
English  makers,  particularly  by  my  fa¬ 
ther  John  Broadwood,  who  was  the 
first  nativeofthis  Island  that  attempted 
the  business  (before,  exclusively,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Germans  and  Flemings), 
it  may  be  claimed  as  a  British  instru¬ 
ment,  from  its  capacity  of  tone,  ex¬ 
tent  of  compass,  superior  in  effect  to 
every  instrument  of  the  reed  kind 
made  on  the  Continent.” 

To  the  superlative  excellence  of 
Mr.  Broadwood’s  Piano  Fortes,  you , 
I  know,  will  most  readily  subscribe; 
and  being,  perhaps,  impatient  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  another  subject,  will  have  no 
objection  to  ray  subscribing  myself, 
Yours  most  truly,  ,  C.  J.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  25. 

HAVE  lately  purchased  a  book 
intituled,  “  Micro-Chronicon  ;  or, 
a  briefe  Chronology  of  the  Time  and 
Place  of  the  Battels,  Sieges,  Conflicts, 
and  other  most  remarkable  Passages, 
%  which 
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which  have  happened  betwixt  his 
Maje.itie  and  the  Parliament,  from 
the  beginning  of  these  unhappy  dis¬ 
tentions  to  the  25th  of  March,  1647  : 
together  with  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Lords,  Knights,  Commanders,  and 
persons  of  quality  slain  on  either  side 
therein  in  which  there  is  an  Elegy 
so  quaint,  that  I  cannot  help  tran¬ 
scribing  it,  with  the  occasion  which 
drew  forth  the  strains  of  a  Poet,  who, 
though  in  some  points  miserable,  has 
certainly  got  one  virtue,  which  Iso¬ 
crates,  by  his  example,  so  strongly 
recommends — brevity. 

Captain  William  Laborne,  slain  at 
Sherri f-hutton  (situated  about  9  miles 
from  York,  where  there  is'a  castle  now 
jn  ruins),  being  asked  by  the  enemy  for 
whom  he  was?  answered,  ‘  For  God,  his 
holy  Church,  and  the  King;’  and  so  was 
instantly  shot  dead. 

“  For  God,  his  holy  Cbtirch,  and  King, 
Hedy’d,  whose  dirge Xny  Muse  doth  sing. 
For  God,  in  duty  ;  Church,  in  zeale  ; 

For  th’  King,  in  love  to  th’  Common- 

weaTe. 

For  God  he  ciy’d,  with  God  he  lives-. 

For  til’  Church  he  dy’d,  which  triumph 
gives ;  [Kings 

For  th’  King  he  dy’d,  with  th’  King  of 
Hi«  blessed  soul  Alleluja  sings.  [share 
Thus  God,  Church,  King,  have  each  a 
In  Laborne’s  death,  a  mirror  rare, 
Wherein  brave  minds  may  have  a  sight, 
How  for  God,  Church,  and  King  to  fight.” 

Should  you  honour  the  above  by 
inserting  it  in  your  Magazine,  you 
will  at  once,  Mr.  Urban,  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  name  and  memory  of  a 
noble  Briton,  and  at  the  same  time 
oblige  R.  S. 

P.S.  I  should  he  very  much  obliged 
to  any  of  your  Correspondents,  if 
they  would  favour  me  with  the  date 
of  foundation,  or  name  of  t  he  founder, 
of  Middleham  Castle,  Yorkshire. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  4. 

HE  following  Titles  of  some  of 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  they  occur  in  Deeds  and  other 
public  instruments,  may  perhaps  be 
Curious  to  your  Headers. 

Faduueardus,  divinA  largiente,  AnguJ 
Saxopum  Rex,  Anno  908. 

Eadgar,  Dej  omnipotentis  nutu,  Rex 
tot i us  Albionis  Insulae,  96 1. 

Edgar,  totius  Britannia*,  gpberpator  et 
rector,  f)  62. 

Edgar,  Rex  Anglorum  eeterarumque 
geptium,  966, 


Edgar,  totius  Britanniae  Basileus.  975. 
Hardacnut,  divinA  mihi  arridente  gra¬ 
tis,  Rex  Anglorum  deque  totius  Albionis. 
1042. 

Edwardus,  Rex  Anglorum  aliaruinquc 
gentium  in  circuitu  persistt  ntium.  1046. 
W.  Rex  Anglorum.  1083. 

Henricus,  providente  divinA  dementia, 
Rex  Anglorum  et  Norinannoriun  Dux, 
Willielmi  magni  Regis  filius,  qui  Ed- 
wardo  Regi  iierebitario  jure  a uccessit 
in  Rcgnum.  1109. 

Henricus  Rex  Anglia*,  (no  date.) 

S.  Rex  Anglia*.  il38. 

H.  Rex  Anglia*,  et  Dux  Normannioc  et 
Aquitaniae  et  Comes  Andegaviae.  1 180. 

Ricardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Anglia*, 
Dux  Normannia*,  Aquitaniae,  Comes 
And.  1189- 

Johannes,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Anglia*, 
Dominus  Hiberniae,  Dux  Normanniae  et 
Aquitaniae,  Com.  And.  1203. 

Henricus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae, 
D’nus  Hiberniae,  Dux  Norm.  Aquitan’. 
et  Comes  Andeg.  1230. 

H.  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae,  D’nus  Hi- 
berniae,  et  Dux  Aquit.  1265. 

yElianora,  Dei  gratiA,  Regina  Angliae, 
D’na  Hibernia1,  et  Due.  Aquit.  1262. 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae, 
D’nus  Hiberniae,  et  Dux  Aquit.  1276. 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae, 
B’nus  Hiberniae,  et  1  )u\  Aquitaniae,  et 
superior  Dominus  Regni  Scotia'.  1 292. 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae, 
Dominus  Hiberniae,  et  Dux  Aquitaniae. 
1309. 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae, 
D’nus  Hiberniae,  et  Dux  Aquit.  1327. 

Edward,  pour  la  grace  de  J)ieu,  Roi 
d’Rngleterre  &  de  Fraunce,  &  Seign1'. 
d’Jrlaund.  16  Apr.  1341. 

Edwardus*  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae, 
Dominus  Hiberniae  et  Aquitaniae.  1369.* 
Phelippa,  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  Roine 
d'Engleterre,  Dame  d’lilande,  et  Du- 
chesse  d’ Aquit.  1340. 

Ricardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae  et 
Franciae,  et  Dominus  Hiberniae.  1397. 

Henricus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae  et 
Franciae,  Dominus  Hiberniae.  1443. 

Edwardus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae  et 
Franciae,  et  Dominus  Hiberniae.  1460. 

Henricus,  Dei  gratia,  Rex  Angliae  et 
Franciae,  D’nus  Hiberniae.  1485. 

Henricus,  Dei  gratiA,  Rex  Angliae  ct 
Franciae,  D’nus  Hiberniae.  1510. 

Henry  the  Eight,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
King  of  England,  and  of  France,  De¬ 
fensor  of  the  Faith,  and  Lord  of  frland. 
1525.  ^  *. 

Henricus  Octavus,  Dei  gr At VA,  Angliae 
et  Franciae  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,  D’nus 
■Hibernian,  et  in  Terra  supremum  Caput 
Anglicarue  Fjcclesiae.  1 537* 

Yours,  &c,  JVI.  B. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Porlman-sq.  Dec.  31. 
MONG  the  many  venerable  re¬ 
mains  of  the  once  magnificent 
dwellings  of  Princes,  I  here  cannot  be 
one  more  deserving  of  notice  than 
that  of  Eltham  in  Kent.  Its  favour¬ 
able  situation  (not  more  than  seven 
miles  from  the  Metropolis),  and  whole¬ 
some  air,  drew  many  a  Royal  visitor 
under  its  splendid  roof.  This  exten¬ 
sive  place  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
and  deep  moat,  with  two  bridges; 
one  on  the  North,  and  the  other  on 
the  South  side  of  the  Palace.  That 
on  the  North  is  very  perfect;  the 
other  has  been  entirely  demolished. 
The  bridge  that  is  left  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  very  large  Pointed 
arches,  and  is  groined  w 1th  stout  plain 
ribs,  the  ends  of  which  die  into  the 
piers ;  usually  they  rest  on  brackets. 
An  angnlar  buttress  with  a  base  di¬ 
vides  these  arches.  The  bridge  ter¬ 
minates  with  a  straight  parapet, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  its  ori¬ 
ginal  finish,  as  the  wall  above  the 
points  of  the  arehes  is  brickwork.  At 
the  South  end  of  this  bridge  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  gateway,  but  not  a  vestige 
of  it  is  left.  The  two  antient  brick 
houses  that  are  left,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bridge,  shew  every  appearance 
of  there  having  been  one,  by  several 
stone  brackets  that  are  left  in  the 
wall.  On  entering  this  gate,  the  noble 
Hall  (all  that  now  remains)  and  the 
Palace  attached  to  it,  present  them¬ 
selves  to  view.  From  the  South  side 
of  the  Palace  is  to  be  seen  the  Dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  ; 
but,  in  its  feudal  grarideu r;  a  much 
nobler  object  was  in  view,  the  Hea¬ 
ven-directed  spire  of  old  St.  Paul’s. 

The  habitable  parts  of  this  mansion 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  East  and 
West  ends  of  the  hall,  by  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  walls  that  join  in  differ¬ 
ent  places,  and  the  plastering  which 
it  left  on  the  West  end.  A  few  paces 
from  the  South-West  angle  ot  the 
hall,  is  an  arched  conductor,  for 
water  and  other  purposes :  it  is  nearly 
filled  with  rubbish,  but  is  still  large 
enough  to  admit  a  person  on  his 
hands  and  knees;  in  its  original  state 
it  would  admit  a  person  standing  up¬ 
right  ;  it  is  of  considerable  length. 
Such  conductors  are  very  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  subterraneous  passages  com¬ 
municating  from  one  town  to  ano¬ 
ther.  At  Woodstock  such  a  passage 
is  said  to  have  communicated  with 
Oxford , 


The  hall  is  now  the  only  remain, 
and  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  original 
grandeur.  I  Is  principal  entranc  e  was 
under  a  Pointed  arch  on  the  South 
side,  between  the  two  last  buttresses 
at  the  East  end  ;  this  door  led  under 
the  Musick-gallery,  and  from  thence 
into  the  Hall.  The  South  side  con¬ 
sists  of  five  bays,  in  each  of  which  are 
two  windows,  joined  together  by  the 
sweeping  cornice  which  covers  them. 
The  heads  of  these  are  flat-pointed 
arches;  the  width  is  divided  by  a  mul* 
lion,  and  has  no  transom  (or  cross 
bar);  the  mullion  turns  off  at  the 
top,  as  high  as  the  springing  of  the 
arch  which  encloses  them,  and  join* 
the  large  one  above  half  way,  whereby 
two  small  Pointed  arches  are  formed, 
in  which  are  five  turns.  The  space 
between  these  points  and  that  of  the 
large  arch  is  occupied  by  four  other 
turns  of  the  same  description.  In 
the  pier,  between  every  two  windows, 
are  handsome  buttresses;  at  the  splay 
of  the  window  the  buttresses  project 
farther,  and  continue  down  within 
three  feet  of  the  ground,  and  finish 
with  a  base,  which  runs  along  the 
whole  of  the  South  side.  The  dado, 
or  blank  space  of  wall  under  the 
windows,  is  entirely  plain,  which  is 
nearly  two-thirds  the  heij^ht  to  the 
parapet  line.  On  the  South  side,  in  a 
line  with  the  West  end,  projects  the 
oriel.  This  beautiful  addition  occu¬ 
pies  the  space  of  one  of  the  bays. 
The  front  of  the  oriel  is  filled  by  two 
lofty  windows;  the  whole  of  which 
up  to  the  heads  of  these  arches  has 
been  cut  away,  to  admit  a  waggon  or 
cart  to  load  or  unload  !  The  interior 
of  the  sides  of  it  are  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  very  perfect ;  the  West  side  has 
in  it  a  window  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  as  those  in  the  front,  but  no  lower 
than  the  transom,  which  divides  (he 
height  ofall  the  openings.  Under  itare 
two  small  compartments,  the  pointed 
heads  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
double  turns;  that  is,  small  sweeps 
within  larger,  like  the  openings  of 
the  windows ;  and  under  these  com¬ 
partments  is  a  flat-pointed  head  door¬ 
way,  without  any  ornaments,  resting 
on  very  slender  columns  with  lofty 
bases.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  used  as  an  entrance,  as  the 
dwelling-rooms  joined  the  wall.  The 
East  side  of  the  oriel  has  a  single 
window  divided  by  a  transom,  which 
is  ornamented  at  the  top  with  small 
battlements.  The  width  of  this  end 

was 
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was  hardly  sufficient  to  admit  of  a 
pier  and  window  as  wide  as  one  of 
those  in  the  front :  to  ease  this,  the 
internal  lines  of  the  window  came 
flush  with  the  wall  of  the  Hall,  and 
the  sweeping  cornice  oyer  the  arch  of 
it  dies  into  the  wall.  At  a  distance  it 
has  the  appearance  of  little  more  than 
half  a  window'.  Oyer  the  points  of 
the  windows  is  a  cornice :  at  the 
angles  are  tw  o  grotesque  heads,  and 
one  in  the  middle.  The  same  cornice 
continues  the  w  hole  of  the  South  side, 
but  has  no  heads.  Over  this,  about 
eighteen  years  since,  was  a  battle¬ 
ment  (the  finish  of  the  wall) ;  but 
probably  it  was  destroyed  when  the 
roof  was  repaired.  C.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Portman-sq.  Jan .  4, 

N  your  number  for  December,  page 
503,  M.  Y.  wishes  to  be  informed 
of  such  of  our  antient  Cathedral 
structures  as  have  the  lanterns  of 
their  Towers  open,  to  the  body  of  the 
Church.  In  addition  to  York,  there 
is  Beverley  Minster,  in  the  same 
county,  Ely,  Peterborough,  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Carlisle  Cathedral. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  op¬ 
probrious  term  “  Gothic,”  first  pro- 
mulgated.by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is 
not  entirely  eradicated  (applied  to  the 
antient  sublime  Pointed  architecture 
of  this  kingdom),  by  those  who  are 
and  must  be  sensible  to,  its  fascinating 
beauty. 

That  Architect  chose  to  call  all  our 
Cathedrals  “  mountains  of  stone  :” 
Salisbury  certainly  must  be  included 
in  the  number,  which  for  lightness 
and  elegance  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
Church  in  the  known  world.  The 
epithet  would  have  been  better  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  own  works.  Again,  he 
says,  “  they  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  expence  in  ornamenting  their  fa- 
bricks :”  this,  in  fact,  is  truth;  but 
they  were  not  “  crammed  in  every 
corner.”,  if  their  buildings  were  richly 
ornamented,  as  they  often  are,  they 
were  properly  and  wistly  displayed  ; 
and  always  produced  that  sublime 
effect  for  which  this  style  is  sa  much 
pdmired.  Scarcely  a  ..yyall  of  §ir 
Christopher  Wren’s  work  escaped 
without  being  “  scored, like  Inins.  of 
p  o rk  ,”;and  festooned  1  i  k.e  a  .play  h  oiise. 

Most  of  our  Cathedrals,  and  many 
Parish  Churches  in  the  kingdom,,^ re 
originally  intended  to  be  open  to  the 
rpofj  bnt  stopped  up  for  the  coqye- 


r.ience  of  a  Belfry.  Cricklade  Church, 
in  Wiltshire,  is  suffered  to  remain 
open,  and  is  remarkably  enriched.  St. 
Mary  Overy’s  Church,  in  Southwark, 
a  Cathedral  in  miniature,  was  open 
(flie  lower  story  of  the  tower), 
elegant  arches  occupying  the  four 
sides,  supported  by  slender  insulated 
columns,  whereas  the  upper  story  (or 
room)  is  entirely  plain  ;  but  this  was 
altered  at  the  Reformation,  the 
Church  filled  with  pew  lumber,  and  a 
mountainous  altar-screen,  under  the 
East  window.  The  exouisite  timber 
roof,  under  the  tower  of  Merton  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel,  Oxford,  is  entirely  hid 
from  public  view,  the  groins  of  which 
are  very  curiously  contrived. 

Yours,  &c.  C.  B. 

Mr.  Ureas,  Mainsforlh ,  Jan.  8. 

IN  his  very  amusing  and  instructive 
Bibliomania,  M  r.  Dibdin  mentions, 
as  being  in  Mr.  Heher’s  possession,  a 
Volume  of  Eustace’s  Froissart,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  from  the  arms,  in¬ 
scribed  Henricus  Dux  Richmun- 
npE,  has  formerly  belonged  to  Henry 
VII.—  May  not  this  rare  Volume  have 
been  rather  the  property  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Richmond,  natural  sou  to 
Henry  VIII.  ?  A  reference  to  the  arms 
will  at  once  determine  the  point ;  as 
tho^e  of  the  Duke  (viz.  France  and 
England,  a  Eordure  quartered  Er¬ 
mine  and  com  pony  Arg.  and  Az.  a 
Batune  sinister  of  the  2d;  an  mes- 
cutcheon  quarterly.  Gules  and  Varry, 
Or  and  Vert,  a  Lion  ramp.  Arg.  j  on 
a  chief  Az.  a  Castle  between  two 
Bucks’  beads  cabossed  Argent)  are 
very  different  from  those  of  his  Royal 
Grandfather  either  as  Earl  or  King.. 

In  1654,  or  thereabouts,  a  Survey  of 
all  Livings,  &c.  was  taken  by  order  of 
Parliament.  At  the  Restoration  these 
Surveys  were,  I  believe,  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  respective  Dioceses 
to  which  they  referred.  It  is  a  question 
of  some  importance  to  me, whether  any 
sue h  S ,u r v ey s  w  e re  sen t  to  Du rh am  ; 
and  if  not,  where  they  may  at  present 
be  expected  to  appear — possibly  at 
Lambeth  ?-r— I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
by  any  information  on  the  above 
.subject.  ,  .  R.  Surtees. 

.  $fr.  UjRBAN,  ,  Jan.  2. 

ARGCH1AL  History,  aqd  her  at¬ 
tendant  Biography,  arp  so  much 
indebted  tq  the  labours  of  Mr.  Daniel 
/Ijysonst  thpf  disposition  must  be 
querulous  in  the  extreme,  wh^eonld 
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feel  disposed  to  take  hypercritical  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  casual  oversight  or  ac¬ 
cidental  omission  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
with  feelings  of  regret,  rather  than 
of  anger,  that  I  find,  in  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Environs  of  London,” 
but  slight  notice  of  the  father  of 
Bishop  Corbet,  and  the  mention  of 
him,  slight  as  it  is,  involved  in  some 
confusion.  “Twickenham,”  says  Mr. 
Lysons  in  a  note,  “  has  long  been  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  its  gardens.  Bishop  Cor¬ 
bet’s  father  is  said  to  have  had  a 
famous  nursery  there  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time.  Richard  Pointer,  in  the 
same  reign,  was  (according-  to  a  MS. 
of  Qidys,  in  the  possession  of  Craven 
Qrd,  esq.)  a  most  curious  planter  and 
improver  of  all  manner  of  rare  trees.” 
This  twofold  praise  may  center  in  one 
man,  for  Corbet  and  Pointer  were 
alter  et  idem;  and  we  might  conclude 
that  Qidys  acquired  his  information 
from  W  bailey’s  Ben  Jonson,  but  that 
he  would  there  have  found  that  Fin- 
ceiity  not  Richard ,  was  the  Christian 
name  of  Corbet’s  father.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  thus  explained  by  the  fa¬ 
cetious  Bishop  in  “an  Eiegie  upon  the 
death  of  his  owne  Father  (1619.)* 

“  Vjncent  Corbet,  farther  knowne 
By  Poynter’s  name  than  by  his  owne. 
Here  lyes  ingaged,  till  the  day 
Of  raising  hones,  and  quickning  clay  ; 
Nor  wonder,  reader,  that  he  hath 
Two  surnames  in  his  Epitaph, 

For  this  one  did  comprehend 
All  that  two  familyes  could  lend.” 

His  celebrity  in  his  occupation  was 
certainly  great,  and  such  as  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  most  intelligent  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  science  of  horticulture; 
accordingly  we  learn  that  when  Sir 
Hugh  Platt  was  collecting  materials 
for  his  “  Flora’s  Paradise,”  wjiich 
afterwards  bore  the  title  of  “  The 
Garden  of  Eden  he  held,  according 
to  Hartet,  a  correspondence  with  ail 
lovers  of  agriculture  and  gardening 
throughout  England,  —  and  among 
the  number  of  those  from  whom  Sir 
Hugh  sought  and  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  was  Mr.  Vincent  Poynter,  of  the 
parish  of  Twickenham.  In  commen¬ 
dation  of  Sir  Hugh  Platt,  Harte 
makes  one  observation  which  de¬ 
mands  attention:  namely,  “  such  was 
the  justice  and  modesty  of  his  temper, 
that  he  always  named  the  author  of 

•fc- —  -  .  -  - ,  . .  . L 

*  Corbet’s  Poems,  page  120,  ed.  1807'. 

f  Essays  on  Husbandry,  vol,  II,  p.  113. 


every  discovery  communicated  to 
him a  very  laudable  practice,  and 
worthy  of  example;  but  of  the  justice 
of  which  had  Walter  Harte  been  duly 
impressed,  he  would  doubtless  have 
attributed  this  observation  to  Charles 
Bellingham,  Sir  Hugh’s  editor,  from 
whom  he  received  it.  Whether  Vin¬ 
cent  Corbet’s,  or  Poynter’s,  share  in 
the  “  Garden  of  Eden”  will  entitle 
him  to  notice  in  the  Parochial  History 
of  Twickenham  as  an  author,  I  am 
willing,  Mr.  Urban,  to  leave  to  your 
decision;  but,  if  his  claim  on  this 
head  be  disputed,  and  even  rejected, 
as  a  benefactor  to  my  native- village, 
his  pretensions  to  a  memorial  are 
peremptory  and  unquestionable.  The 
register  of  the  parish  records  the  in¬ 
terment  of  “  Mr.  Vincent  Corbet,  or 
Poynter,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1619,’* 
and  his  will  (Reg.  Prerogative  Court 
Caht.  Parker  49),  conveyed  to  the 
poor  of  the  parish  of  Twickenham 
forty  shillings,  to  be  paid  immediately 
after  his  decease  ;  and  four  loads  of 
charcoal,  to  be  distributed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  churchwardens.  Twick¬ 
enham  appears  to  have  had  another 
poet,  in  addition  to  Pope,  Suckling, 
and  Corbet;  for  Ironside, 

“  a  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain/* 

(and  who  is  guilty  of  the  heinous 
crime  of  making  the  writer  of  this 
letter  a  year  older  than  Nature  de¬ 
creed), — Ironside  found  the  following 
copy  of  verses  on  the  first  leaf  of  the 
old  parish  registers,  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.Carr: 

“  How  few  exceed  this  boundary  of  fame. 
Known  to  the  world  by  some  things  more 
than  name!  [they  die; 

This  tells  us  when  they’re  born  and  when 
What  more  ?  Why  this  is  all  their  his¬ 
tory  :  [tweeu ; 

Enough;  if  virtue  fill’d  the  space  be- 
Prov’d,  by  the  ends  of  being,  to  have 
been.”  f 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  this  pa¬ 
rish-register  has  been  the  “  boundary 
of  Vincent  Corbet’s  fame,”  although 
his  skill  in  a  science  very  imperfectly 
known  to  his  contemporaries  was 
very  distinguished,  and'  his  virtues 
were  such  as  to  call  forth  their  cele¬ 
bration  by  Bishop  Corbet,  Ben  Jon¬ 
son,  and  a  friend,  referred  to  by  the 
latter,  whose  name  and  eulogiura  I 
fiave  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover.  If  the  Bishop’s  poetry  had 
not  been  lately  given  to  the  publick,  I 

should 
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should  have  transcribed  his  “  Elegie,” 
which  is  a  favourable  example  of  his 
talent  for  verse,  and  which  would  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  Jonson’s  ; 
but  I  prefer  copying  the  laudatory 
effusion  of  honest  Ben,  as  a  proof, 
among  the  many  which  exist,  of  his 
friendly  and  gentle  disposition. 

An  Epitaph  on  Master  Vincent  Corbet*. 

X  have  my  piety  too,  which,  could 
It  vent  itself  but  as  it  would, 

Would  say  as  much  as  both  have  done 
Before  me  here,  the  friend  and  son  : 

For  1  both  lost  a  friend  and  father  [tlier. 
Of  him  whose  bones  this  grave  doth  ga- 
Dear  Vincent  Corbet,  who  so  long 
Ilad  wrestled  with  diseases  strong. 

That  though  they  did  possess  each  limb. 
Vet  he  broke  them,  ere  they  could  him, 
With  the  just  canon  of  his-  life  ; 

A  life  that  knew  nor  noise  nor  strife, 

But  was,  by  sweet’ ning  so  his  will. 

All  order  and  disposure  still. 

H  is  mind  as  pure,  and  nicely  kept, 

As  were  his  nourseries,  and  swept 
So  of  uncleanness  or  offence, 

That  never  came  ill  odour  thence ! 

And  add  his  actions  unto  these, 

They  were  as  specious  as  his  trees. 

Tis  true,  he  could  not  reprehend. 

His  very  manners  taught  t’  amend, 

They  were  so  even,  grave,  and  holy; 

No  stubbornness  so  stiff,  nor  folly 
To  licence  ever  was  so  light 
As  twice  to  trespass  in  his  sight; 

His  looks  would  so  correct  it,  when 
It  chid  the  vice,  yet  not  the  men. 

Much  from  him,  I  profess,  I  won, 

And  more,  and  more,  I  should  have  done 
But  that  1  understood  hint  scant, 

Now  I  conceive  him  by  my  want ; 

And  pray  who  shall  my  sorrows  read, 
That  they  for  me  their  tears  will  shed; 
For,  truly,  since  he  left  to  be, 

1  feel  I  ’m  rather  dead  than  he  !  [come 
Reader,  whose  life  and  name  did  e’er  be- 
An  Epitaph,  deserv’d  a  tomb  ; 

Nor  wants  it  here  through  penury,  or 
sloth,  [both. 

Who  makes  the  one,  so  it  be  first,  makes 

“  On  or  near  the  site  of  a  house 
on  the  London  road,”  says  Mr.  Ly- 
sonst,  which  is  now  the  property  of 
Lady  Anne  Simpson,  was  an  old  man¬ 
sion,  formerly  inhabited  by  Richard 
Corbet,  the  poet,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
whose  father  is  said  to  have  had  a 
famous  nursery  there.”  If  it  he 
meant  that  the  poet’s  father  had  a 

*  Whalley’s  Ben  Jonson,  vol.VI.  p.358. 
T  Supplementary  Volume  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  “  Environs  of  London,” 
1811, 4to.  p.  318. 


nursery  on  the  spot  w  here  the  Bishop’s 
house  stood,  the  inference  is  most 
probably  erroneous ;  as  the  register 
of  the  interment  of  Vincent  Corbet, 
and  of  Rose,  his  mother,  proves  that 
the  former  resided  in  the  hamlet  of 
Whitton.  Editor  of  Corbet's  Poems. 

Mr.  Urban-,  Jan.  5. 

0  prevent  others  making  the 
same  mistakes  with  me  on  their 
first  visit  to  London,  from  not  under¬ 
standing  on  cards  of  invitation  the 
fashionable  mode  of  making  one  hour 
pass  for  another,  and  the  epithet  of 
smalt  to  mean  quite  the  reverse  of  its 
usual  acceptation  t  1  beg  to  commu¬ 
nicate  that  an  invitation  to  dinner  at 
six  o'clock  must  be  understood  at  the 
soonest  to  be  meant  tor  seven,  as  till 
that  hour  the  ladies  cannot  have 
finished  their  toilets. 

Soon  alter  m\  arrival  in  town,  I 
was  asked  to  make  one  of  a  small 
select  parly,  which,  from  the  limited 
nun  her,  promised  to  he  most  agree¬ 
able  ;  but,  finding  the  apartment  for 
receiving  the  company,  which  by  the 
bje  was  spacious*  crowded  in  every 
part,  1  began  to  think  1  had  mistaken 
the  day,  and  had  obtruded-  myself  to 
make  one  of  a  great  assembly  to  which 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  being  invited. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  however,  soon 
set  my  mind  at  ease  by  welcoming  me 
to  her  house,  and  hoping  that,  small 
as  the  party  was,  it  might  prove 
agreeable. 

At  another  time  I  was  asked  by  a 
lady  at  whose  house  the  best  company 
in  town  are  to  he  seen,  to  partake  of 
a  public  breakfast.  No  hour  being 
mentioned  on  the  card,  and  judging 
that  late  London  hours  might  natu¬ 
rally  make  breakfast-time  rather  later 
than  with  us  in  the  Country,  I  delayed 
my  setting  out  till  mid-day.  When  I 
arrived,  a  servant  informed  me  that 
if  1  wished  to  see  the  Lady  ot  the 
house,  he  beiieved  she  was  not  yet 
stirring — “  That,”  said  I,  “  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  for  I  am  invited  this  very  day 
to  breakfast  with  her” — “  Lord,  Sir!” 
says  the  porter,  “  the  breakfast-hour 
is  f  rom  4  to  5.”  I  was  more  astonished 
than  ever  at  this  distribution  of  time; 
which  not  suiting  the  craving  of  my 
appetite,  l  found  it  necessary  at  a 
neighbouring  hotel  to  make  a  hearty 
dinner  previous  to  my  partaking  of 
her  Ladyship’s  splendid  breakfast. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  1. 

SEND  you  a  view  of  the  Church 
of  Stoney  Stanton  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  (See  Plate  II.)  For  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  relating  to  that 
parish  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Nichols’s 
History  of  that  County,  very  recently 
published. 

The  Marmions,  a  family  of  great 
note  in  the  feudal  times,  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  this  Lordship.  It  afterwards 
progressively  belonged  to  t tie  Bassets, 
Motons,  Palmers,  and  Vincents  ;  and 
the  lands  and  tenements  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  now  belong  to  John  Frewen 
Turner,  esq.  M.  P.  besides  no  less  than 
42  other  proprietors. 

The  Wake  is  kept  the  first  Sunday 
after  Old  Michaelmas  day. 

The  parish  contains  14T0  acres,  of 
which  30  are  in  had  roads.  The  soil 
consists  of  clay  and  iron  stone,  in 
due  proportion  for  dairy,  tillage,  and 
sheep  pasture. 

Before  the  inclosure,  which  took 
place  in  1764,  the  inhabitants  were 
generally  little  freeholders,  when 
there  was  much  tillage,  little  graz¬ 
ing,  and  no  poor-rates,  and  very  few, 
perhaps  not  half  a  dozen,  manufac¬ 
turers;  seven  cottagers  kept  cows, 
and  sold  milk.  Now  the  rates  are 
nearly  300/.  a  year ;  there  is  less  til¬ 
lage,  more  fat  sheep,  more  dairies, 
more  manufacturers,  and  more  poor; 
the  number  in  1809  being  222.  The 
parish  does  not  grow  corn  enough  for 
its  own  consumption. 

But,  obscure  as  this  place  is,  and 
barren  of  whatever  may  amuse  curio¬ 
sity,  it  had  to  boast  of  a  singular 
character  —  the  Rev.  John  Bold*, 
a  curate,  learned,  pious,  exemplary 
—  who  had  the  care  of  this  parish 
during  the  former  half  of  the  last 
century  ;  whose  beneficence  from 
his  small  fund  was  almost  a  miracle, 
like  that  of  the  augmentation  of  the 
widow’s  cruse  of  oil  by  the  Prophet 
of  old. 

In  1801  Stoney  Stanton  contained 
87  houses,  90  families,  and  355  inha¬ 
bitants;  100  of  them  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  the  rest  in  trade, 
&c.  In  1811,  it  contained  95  houses, 
97  families,  and  446  inhabitants  ;  of 

1*  Of  whom  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars,  drawn  up  by  Dean  Nickolls,  are 
given  in  the  “  History  of  Leicestershire,” 
vol.  IV.  p.  975. 
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whom  44  families  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  40  in  trade,  &c. 

Stoney  Stanton  is  one  of  the  fifteen 
parishes  belonging  to  the  home  of 
industry  at  Sapcole.  The  old  land- 
tax  in  the assessment  for  1810  amount¬ 
ed  to  90/.  3s.  10 d. ;  of  this  32/.  1 3s.  1 Od. 
had  been  redeemed.  The  valuation 
under  the  property  tax  in  1810  was 
2278/.  12s.  6d. 

The  present  highly- respected  rec¬ 
tor  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Boucher 
Nickolls,  Dean  of  Middleham. 

Yours,  &c.  S* 


i(Nahiram  mtueamur,  hanc  sequamur 
“  Follow  Nature.”  Quint,  viii.  3. 
HEN  we  consider  Nature  in  all 
her  various  operations,  we 
shall  find  her  plain,  simple,  and  uni¬ 
form.  She  never  appears  in  gaudy 
and  fantastic  ornaments ;  never  em¬ 
bellished  with  frivolous  or  meretri¬ 
cious  decorations;  her  air  and  atti¬ 
tude  are  graceful  and  majestic;  her 
mien  is  sober,  grave,' and  venerable; 
her  language  is  easy,  familiar,  and 
unaffected  ;  her  works  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  their  grace,  harmony,  and  pro¬ 
portion  ;  and  she  never  displays  any 
of  those  fantastic  or  extravagant 
images,  which  frequently  characterize 
the  productions  of  Art. 

If  we  cast  our  eye  over  those  nu¬ 
merous  and  extensive  objects  which 
constitute  the  great  theatre  of  Na¬ 
ture,  we  shall  find  in  every  one  of 
them  a  beautiful  order  and  symmetry. 

The  heavens  display  inimitable  ex¬ 
amples  of  magnificence  and  grandeur, 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  real  uti¬ 
lity.  The  earth  is  adorned  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  delightful  land¬ 
scapes,  and  pleasing  objects,  which 
charm  the  eye,  and  entertaiu  the 
imagination  by  that  simplicity,  which 
always  gratifies  a  sensible  specta¬ 
tor;  yet  by  ten  thousand  repetitions 
never  creates  the  least  satiety  or  dis¬ 
gust.  We  rise  from  a  philosophical 
view  of  Nature  with  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  return  to  it  again  with 
new  delight  and  improvement.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  best 
and  the  noblest  pattern  of  imitation 
in  every  department  of  human  life, 
in  every  art  and  science,  is  Nature. 

If  the  author,  who  writes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations,  would  follow  this  uner¬ 
ring  guide,  his  works  would  not  sink 
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into  oblivion  with  the  frivolous  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  day,  but  would  re¬ 
main  as  the  standards  of  taste  and 
elegance,  to  succeeding  ages.  Ho¬ 
mer,  the  plainest  and  the  simplest 
writer  of  antiquity,  has  been  admired 
by  every  judicious  reader,  for  almost 
3000  years,  because  his  characters  and 
descriptions  are  natural ;  or,  as  Dryden 
says  of  Chaucer,  “  because  he  follow¬ 
ed  Nature  every  where,  and  never 
went  beyond  her.”  It  is  observed  by 
an  eminent  poet,  that  Nature  and  Ho¬ 
mer  are  the  same.  Modern  writers 
in  the  epopea  have  never  equalled 
this  admirable  poet,  because  they  have 
never  been  content  to  describe  the  great 
events,  which  they  have  selected  for 
their  subjects,  with  the  same  plain  and 
majestic  simplicity.  They  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  embellish  their  poems  by 
extravagant  descriptions,  incredible 
wonders*  characters  which  never  ex¬ 
isted,  in  language  composed  of  turgid 
expressions,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
inconsistent  epithets,  and  discordant 
metaphors.  These  poetical  images 
have  no  uniform  appearance,  no  na¬ 
tural  features  ;  but  are  monsters,  de¬ 
corated  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
raiabow.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  a  reader  of  taste  should  be 
fatigued  and  disgusted  with  such  a 
profusion  of  glaring  and  fantastic 
portraits.  Let  any  one  compare  the 
Jerusalem  of  Tasso,  the  Henriade  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  most  elaborate  pro¬ 
ductions  of  some  of  our  English  poets, 
who  have  attempted  the  epic  poem, 
with  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil ; 
and  while  he  is  dazzled  with  the  false 
brilliancy  of  the  former,  he  will  ad¬ 
mire  the  inimitable  ease  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  latter. 

if  the  Dramatic  Writer  would  fol¬ 
low  Nature,  he  would  never  introduce 
his  speakers  declaiming  in  a  wild,  tur¬ 
gid,  and  poetic  language,  in  their 
conversation  on  the  stage.  We 
should  think  it  extremely  unnatural, 
if  a  person,  in  the  deepest  affliction, 
should  express  the  anguish  of  his 
mind  in  measured  periods,  florid 
similes,  and  splendid  metaphors  ;  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  these 
things  should  be  thought  allowable 
in  scenes  of  tragical  distress.  The 
simile  at  the  end  of  every  act,  which 
was  usual  with  some  of  our  best  poets 
of  the  last  age,  has  been  justly  ex¬ 
ploded.  For  the  same  reason,  trage¬ 
dies  in  rhiroe  have  been  condemned  as 
fantastic,  grotesque,  and  affected 
compositions. 


If  the  Historian  would  follow  the 
plain  and  simple  track  which  he  is  di¬ 
rected  to  pursue  by  Nature  and  the 
order  of  things,  his  narrative  would 
he  read  with  more  pleasure  and  advan¬ 
tage.  The  reader  would  be  equally 
delighted  and  instructed.  Instead  of 
which,  we  have  Historians,  who  have 
embarrassed  their  narrative  by  per¬ 
plexing  digressions,  flowery  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  an  elaborate,  formal,  and 
pedantic  diction.  Never  content  with 
a  familiar  and  easy  representation  of 
facts  in  their  proper  order,  they  con¬ 
found  the  reader’s  imagination  by  an 
impertinent  display  of  rhetorical  em¬ 
bellishments. 

Would  the  speaker  on  the  Stage  at¬ 
tentively  consider  the  character  he  re¬ 
presents,  and  the  passions  lie  wishes 
to  express,  he  would  never  “  over¬ 
step,”  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it,  “  the 
modesty  of  Nature  he  would  never 
vociferate  in  scenes,  where  the  pathos 
is  delineated  he  would  never  rant  in 
the  depth  of  sorrow  and  affliction, 
nor  ever  declaim  in  a  soliloquy,, 
where  the  hero  in  a  tragedy  must  be 
supposed  to  be  in  a  sedate  and  con¬ 
templative  attitude.  Nothing  can  he 
more  shocking  to  a  judicious  auditor, 
than  to  hear  a  person,  who  represent¬ 
ed  the  grave,  philosophic  Cato,  speak¬ 
ing  his  famous  soliloquy,  with  Plato 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  before 
him,  in  a  loud,  fantastic,  oratorical 
tone,  pointing  at  the  heavens,  while 
he  says, 

“  The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun 
himself 

Grow  dim  with  age.” 

If  we  should  hear  an  Actor,  per¬ 
sonating  Henry  VI.  on  the  stage,  ad¬ 
dressing  Cardinal  Beaufort  in  his 
dying  moments,  in  these  words  of 
Shakspeare, 

“  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  think’st  on 
heaven’s  bliss, 

Hold  up  thy  hand ;  make  signal  of  that 
hope” — 

and  pronouncing  them  with  a  violent 
and  rhetorical  accent,  we  should  be 
shocked  at  his  absurdity.  Nature 
tells  us,  that  he  should  address  the 
dying  man  in  a  calm,  soft,  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  tone  ;  and  that  he  should 
wait  some  time,  before  he  starts  back, 
with  concern  and  affliction,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  this  awful  sentence  — 

“  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  !’* 

Would  the  speaker  in  the  House 
condescend  to  follow  the  dictates  of 

Nature* 
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Nature,  we  should  not  see  so  many 
parliamentary  orators  assuming  a  for¬ 
mal  aspect,  using  a  vociferous  tone, 
or  swinging  their  arms,  like  a  peasant 
blandishing  his  flail. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  every 
person  who  either  writes  for  posterity, 
or  speaks  in  publick,  to  pay  the  strict¬ 
est  attention  to  this  excellent, maxim: 

Follow  Nature.’'  Eusebius*. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  6. 

XONIENSIS,  LXXXI.  Part  ii.  p. 
510,  otters  to  your  Readers  some 
just  remarks  on  the  mode  of  printing 
our  version  of  the  Bible  ;  where  the 
Italic  letter  is  supposed  to  imply  an 
“  omission  in  the  original,  which  ought 
to  be  added  in  a  translation.”  BuiL.  the 
second  part  of  his  subject,  after  fairly 
alluding  to  the  Star  Chamber  tine  on 
the  early  Printers  for  their  omission 
of  the  word  “not”  in  the  seventh 
Commandment  (whilst  he  discovers 
one  similar  in  the  Oxford  octavo  edi¬ 
tion  of  1800)  by  printing  the  part 
quoted  wholly  in  the  Italic ,  he  does 
not  distinguish,  whether  the  verb 
“  is  ”  stands,  in  the  Copy  then  before 
him,  in  that  letter  or  not.  In  one  now 
before  me,  printed  bv  Basket  1718,  it 
does  so  stand  ;  but  the  margin  gives  a 
different,  and,  I  think,  a  better,  ver¬ 
sion  ;  “  or  our  high  hand  and  not 
the  Lord  hath  done  all  this.”  This 
is  precisely  the  sense  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  translation,  where  the  Greek 
article  repeated  before  the  adjective 
is  very  expressive  ;  it  is  also  adapted 
to  the  position,  as  well  as  termina¬ 
tion,  of  the  Greek  adverb  there  used, 
meaning  “  not  as  well  as  more  re¬ 
sembling  another  passage  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  chap.  viii.  17  :  “Thou  say  in 
thine  heart,  my  power  and  the  might 
of  my  hand  hath  gotten  me  this 
wealth.”  The  Latin  version  of  Tre- 
melliusand  Junius,  Amsterdam,  1669, 
lias  “  fait arid  not  in  Italics. 

Not  being  qualified  to  enter  into 
the  case  farther  by  reference  to  the 
Hebrew,  I  should  not  have  intruded 
myself  on  your  notice,  had  not  the 
discovered  omission  of  the  word  “  not  ” 
brought  to  ray  recollection  an  impro¬ 
per  insertion  of  that  word  in  another 
publication.  The  very  learned  Dr, 
"Vincent,  in  his  laudable  and  liberal 

Defence  of  Public  Education,” 
•gives  as  a  transcript  from  a  note  to  Dr. 

The  late  Rev.  Jos>  Robertson.  Edit. 


Rennell’s  Sermon,  published  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  (what  1  will  call  the  most 
respectable*  if  not,  from  its  long- 
tried  merits  even  venerable)  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  the  following,  as  the  opening 
of  a  larger  paragraph  :  “  We  cannot 
hut  lament  that  in  veri/few  of  our 
best  endowed  seminaries  the  study  of 
Christianity  has  not  that  portion  of 
time  and  regard  allotted  to  it,  &c.” 
In  a  note  he  observes  “  the  negative 
is  omitted  in  Dr.  Rennell’s  text.” 
The  sentence  certainly  opens  awk¬ 
wardly  on  first  reading  ;  and  might 
perhaps  have  appeared  less  so,  if  the 
word  “  has  ”  had  preceded  “  the 
study.”  But  I  should  think  that  had 
Dr.  Vincent  read  it  a  second  time, 
immediately  previous  to  his  publish¬ 
ing  the  second  edition,  he  would  have 
found  the  insertion  not  to  he  neces¬ 
sary,  indeed  consequently  improper. 

P.  S.-—  I  observe  Dr.  Vincent  ad¬ 
dresses  his  “  Defence  ”  to  the  most 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath, 
taking  the  “superlative”  from  the 
title-page  of  his  sermon,  and  the 
list  of  Preachers  annexed.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  said,  that  Meath  was  once  an 
Arch-bishoprick  ;  so  was  one  at  least 
of  our  Welsh  Bishopricks;  but  I  do 
not  hear  of  that  highest  title  being  in 
any  of  them  revived,  ^rc/i-hishop 
James  Usher,  not  unacquainted  him¬ 
self  with  Antiquities,  when  previously 
Bishop  of  Meath,  was  addressed  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Mr.  John  Selden, 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Mr.  William  Cam¬ 
den,  by  Statesmen,  and  his  Brethren 
of  the  Episcopal  Bench,  as  Right  Re¬ 
verend  only, 

N.  B.  In  Dr.  Porteus’s  “  Review  of 
the  Life  and  Character  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Seeker  late 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,”  the 
fifth  edition  1797  now  before  me,  the 
Bishop  acknowledged  that  the  mistake 
was  not  the  Printer’s,  but  his  own. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  E. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  7. 

HE  translation  by  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  Qxoniensis  (in  your  last 
Part,  p.  511.)  of  the  32d  Chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  is  in  general  very  ac¬ 
curate  ;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
passages  which  may  be  rendered  in  a 
different,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
in  a  better  way. 

Ver.  5.  There  is  perhaps  some  error 
in  the  text  of  the  first  hemistich  of 

this 
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his  verse;  as  it  stands  at  present,  it 
■will  not  hear  the  translation  given  by 
Oxoniensis ;  which  does  not  indeed 
Hiaterialiy  differ  from  the  Bible  trans¬ 
lation. 

Their  depravity  hath  corrupted  them, 
who  are  no  more  his  children.” 

“  Corrupit  illi  Jilios,  non  jam  suos, 
ipsorum  pravitas .” 

Lowth  desacrti  Poesi  Hebrseorum, 
Praeiect.  15. 

Verse  10. 

t(  He Jed  them  ifirn,  desert  land.” 

The  verb  NVD  hath  sometimes  this 
signification ;  and  the  Septuagint  and 
Arabic  versions,  together  with  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  so  understand  it 
in  this  passage.  Avloc^mvrsvis  the  Greek 
word.  This  rendering  is  likewise 
confirmed  by  the  Samaritan  Penta¬ 
teuch. 

Verse  II. 

(l  As  an  Eagle  carefully  watches  over 
her  nest. 

Broods  over  her  young.” 

For  this  meaning  of  the  verb  *V]P 
See  Rosenmuller  on  the  verse. 

Verse  40. 

€l  For  I  will  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the 
Heavens, 

And  will  say,  As  I  live  for  ever, 

I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 
„  blood.” 

Of  the  propriety  of  this  translation 
there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  as  it  is  the 
usual  form  of  an  oath  in  the  Hebrew 
language  ;  besides,  it  adds  much  to 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
passage. 

Being  afraid  of  occupying  too  much 
space  in  your  valuable  Repository,  I 
shall  not  make  any  farther  observations 
at  present,  but  perhaps  reserve  them 
for  another  occasion.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  7. 

E1NG  very  desirous  that  an  Ox¬ 
ford  Scholar  of  my  family  should 
acquire  someknowledgeofthe  Hebrew 
language,  you  will  oblige  a  constant 
Reader  by  a  column  of  thanks  to  Ox¬ 
oniensis,  page  511.  His  subject  is 
grand  :  an  old  Commentator  calls  this 
Song  of  Moses  “  a  summary  of  the 
whole  law;  for  he  speaks  ofthe  mighty 
works  of  Jehovah,  of  the  world’s 
creation,  of  worshiping  One  God, 
of  the  race  of  men  at  the  Deluge,  of 
the  confusion  of  tongues  and  division 
of  the  land,  of  the  Israelites  being  a 
chosen  people,  and  of  the  favours 
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shewn  to  them  in  the  Desert,  of  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead  to  come, 
&c.  &c. 

“  In  the  first  place  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  invoked  as  being  incorrupt¬ 
ible  witnesses  that,  if  the  people  would 
worship  God  as  they  ought,  abundant 
harvests  should  follow  with  plenty 
of  wine  and  of  oil :  hut,  if  the  Jews  re¬ 
belled  against  God,  instead  of  any 
blessing,  Heaven  and  Earth  should  in¬ 
flict  a  curse,  namely,  Heaven  shou.d 
withhold  its  rain,  Earth  should  yield 
no  fruit.” 

Castabo’s  translation  of  the  1st 
verse  pleases  me  most.  Attendite , 
Cteli,  dum  loquor  :  audi ,  Terra ,  verba 
oris  mei.  The  last  part  commands,  in 
character  of  Lawgiver ;  whilst  the 
former,  in  dum  loquor ,  solicits  testi¬ 
mony  from  above. 

The2d  verse  isawkward  throughthat 
sudden  repetition  of  my  ;  and  the  next 
word  doctrine  might  easily  change  its 
place.  Rain  occurs  twice:  Oxoniensis 
has  altered  this,  but  the  word  showers 
being  fouod  in  two  of  the  lines  does 
not  please  more. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word  >np*?  may  perhaps  be  conveyed 
in  the  two  first  words  as  follow. 

'  Verse  2. 

Inspired  they  shall  drop  like  the  rain  ; 

My  doctrine  shall  flow  as  the  dew. 

As  sprinklings  with  wet  on  a  bud, 

And  as  showers  to  rattle  o’er  grass. 

Your  Correspondent  is  over-com¬ 
plaisant  in  giving  us  tezeker  as 
Hebrew :  the  consonants  have  vowels 
in  plenty  according  to  the  points, 
but  not  one  of  them  consorted 
with  e.  If  vowels  may  be  supplied  at 
will,  it  is  not  most  probable  that  the 
world  (informed,  how  hold,  sonorous, 
and  musical  Hebrew  was)  can  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  a  short  or  e  short.  At  the 
same  time  Welsh  boys,  or  any  boys, 
may  be  weii  and  wisely  enticed  to 
learn  by  this  flattering  mode ;  yet, 
within  sight  of  Radclitie’s  Library  can 
persistence  in  such  curtailment  stand 
uncondemned  ?  What  say  the  ex¬ 
amining,  Mastets  ? 

Yours,  &c.  v  P. 

Mr.  Urba.n,  Jan.  6. 

SEND  you  some  particulars  of  a 
recent  invention,  which  may  prove 
of  some  importance  to  the  publick. 
—  I  have  for  many  years  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  locking  waggons 

and 
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and  other  carriages  goingdown  steep 
hills;  and  have,  instead  of  the  methods 
now  used,  latterly  made  use  of  the 
following  expedient,  which  will  be 
found  much  better  to  answer  the 
purpose  intended. 

A  wheel  and  axle  of  a  Carriage 
may  be  occasionally  locked  together 
as  follows  :  —  almost  close  to  the  box 
of  the  wheel  let  there  be  a  spring, 
like  that  in  an  umbrella,  its  nib  sink¬ 
ing  similarly  into  axle,  by  a  thimble 
being  slided  on  it.  From  wheel’s  box 
let  a  short  spud  project,  which  shall 
be  stopped  (and  the  wheel  with  it) 
by  this  spring’s  nib  when  up,  but  pass 
free  when  nib  is  sunk  into  axle :  the 
wheel  consequently  will  be  lucked  to 
axle  by  sliding  the  thimble  forward 
(or  towards  wheel),  and  unlocked  by 
drawing  hack.  Such  spring  and  its 
spud  on  opposite  side  (but  same  end) 
of  axle  will  make  the  locking  doubly 
secure,  and  one  thimble  will  press  in 
both  springs ;  the  thimble  may  be  slided 
to  and  tro  by  a  handle  or  spring  con¬ 
venient  to  a  person  in  the  carriage; 
as  I  found,  when  sitting  on  my  reaping 
machine,  while  drawn  along.  This 
contrivance  would  be  peculiarly  use¬ 
ful  where  the  common  drag  chain 
would  be  inapplicable:  viz.  when 
horses  were  running  away  with  a 
carriage  :  and  it  would  retard  them 
still  more  if  both  wheels  could  be 
locked  so.  W.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  N-  H  J or>cslnre, 

9  Nov.  18. 

URING  my  rambles  in  a  sweet 
romantic  valley  in  the  North  of 
Yorkshire,  I  arrived  at  a  Church,  of 
which  nothing  now  remains  but  the 
white-washed  walls,  and  these  will,  I 
am  afraid,  soon  prostrate  themselves 
before  all-conquering  Time;  though 
possibly,  were  Time  the  only  enemy, 
they  might  tor  many  years  raise  their 
humble  head,  and  point  out  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  shepherd  where  his  fathers  sleep. 
Though  no  civil  wars  molest  its  walls, 
yet  its  present  patron  seems  desirous 
to  lay  its  honours  in  the  dust.  Though 
a  new  Church  is  building  for  the 
parishioners,  yet  in  my  opinion,  and 
beggingthe  patron’spardon,  he  ought 
to  pay  some  little  regard  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  those  whose  ancestors  are 
buried  in  the  old  Church. 

“  For  still,  beneath  the  hallow’d  soil. 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil, 


And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  pray’d.’* 

What  man  then,  who  has  any  regard 
to  the  memory  of  his  forefathers,  can 
pass  by  without  the  greatest  sorrow, 
when  he  beholds  their  tombs  torn  up 
from  their  foundation,  and  thrown 
carelessly  aside?  What  heart  would 
not  melt  ?  what  eye  would  not  let 
drop  a  tear?  That  this  should  hap¬ 
pen  in  an  age  when  knowledge  is  so 
universally  diffused,  must  add  very 
much  to  the  regret.  It  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  doubt  with  me,  whether  a 
patron  or  clergyman  can  remove  any 
tombs  from  his  church,  much  less 
destroy  them  :  no,  not  even  if  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  mandate  of  an  arch¬ 
deacon  or  bishop  of  the  diocese.  — 
I  write  this,  Mr.  Urban,  not  as  being 
myself  alone  deeply  concerned,  but 
through  pity  to  those,  who  behold 
with  heart-felt  pain  ravages  commit¬ 
ted,  which  must  enrage  not  only  the 
parties  themselves  but  every  lover  of 
antiquity.  Should  you,  Mr.  Urban, 
be  so  kiud  as  insert  this  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine  (as  I  think  the  case  will  touch 
your  tender  feelings  also),  it  may  put  a 
stop  to  these  wrecks,  and  very  much 
oblige  a  number  of  friends,  but  most 
of  all,  Yours,  &c.  E.  W - x. 

Mr.  Urban,  Conduit-street,  Jart.  7. 

THE  enquiry  made  in  your  last 
volume,  respecting  Emanuel  Men- 
des  da  Costa,  may  in  part  be  an¬ 
swered  by  the  following  particulars 
of  his  family,  drawn  upby  himself,  and 
taken  from  MSS.  in  my  possession. 
He  also  collected  some  brief  memo¬ 
rials  of  contemporary  Virtuosi,  which 
inay  not  prove  uninteresting  for  some 
future  numbers ;  and  among  his  loose 
papers  are  a  few  relative  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  Jews,  which  I  propose  to 
communicate  for  the  current  volume. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  If. 

Familice  Mendesiance  8f  Da  Costiance. 

My  grandfather  (father’s  side) 
Moses,  alias  Philip  Mendes  da  Costa, 
lived  at  Roan  in  France,  but  came  to 
England  to  reside  about  1692;  and 
died  at  London  1739-40.  Married  a 
sister  of  my  grandfather  Alvaro  da 
Costa’s  wife,  Lianor  Gutteres  da 
CostaMinha  prima,  ray  grandmother, 
who  died  in  France  ;  and  in  1669  I  find 
Feruao  Mendes  Guterres  mentioned 
as  my  grandfather’s  elder  or  superior, 

and 
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and  no  doubt  was  her  father,  and  is 
the  first  person  of  the  books,  e.  g. 
Livros  de  Fernao  endes  and  Alvaro 
da  Costa.  Had  issue:  1.  Abraham, 
alias  John  ray  father.  2. 'Sarah*.  3. 
Rachelt.  4.  Rebecca  +.  5.  Jacob  §. 

My  grandfather  (mother's  side) 


Alvaro  da  Costa  was  born  in  Portugal, 
and  came  to  London  about  1660. 
He  married  Leonora  his  first  cousin, 
sister  to  Dr.  Mendes  ||,  and  my  grand¬ 
mother  M endes ;  who  outlived  him 
many  years,  and  died  about  1724. 
Had  issue,  1.  Beatrice  f.  2.  Rachel. 


*  Married  to  Samuel  del  Prado  at  Amsterdam,  who  dying,  she  returned  to  London, 
and  died. .  . .  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was,  1.  Isaac ;  married  first  a  Quiros,  by 
whom  he  has  issue;  secondly,  a  Bravo,  by  whom  he  lias  also  issue ,  he  resides  in 
Holland.  2.  Rachel,  married  Mordecai,  alias  Marco  Nasso,  died  leaving  no  issue. 
3.  Moses,  who  was  unfortunate,  and  died  single  in  France.  4.  Rebecca,  died 
single.  5.  Leah,  married  to  Emanuel  Mendes  Da  Costa;  died  in  1763.  6.  Abra¬ 

ham,  died  2.7  July,  1782,  I  imagine  in  his  69th  year,  of  an  accident  of  cutting 
his  leg  in  lopping  a  branch  from  a  tree,  and  cutting  the  vein  through,  at  his 
house  at  Twickenham,  where  he  died.  He  was  buried  at  Mile-end  new  burying* 
[place].  He  married  Esther,  widow  of  Jacob  Salvador,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  ; 
and  she  (lied  in  1788,  aged  about  55. 

t  Married  to* Daniel,  alias  Francis  Salvador,  junr.  who  died  in  Oct.  1765;  and  she 
died  in  June  1789-  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  :  1.  Abigail,  married  to  Jacob 
Pereira  de  Paibe,  and  died  without  issue.  2.  Joseph,  born  21  Jan.  1716,  died 
at  Charles-town,  Carolina,  29  Dec.  1786,  aged  70  years  11  months;  and  was 
buried  in  the  Jew  burial-ground  there.  3.  Jacob,  who  married  Esther  Portettode  Quiros, 
and  leaving  her  a  widow  with  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Moses,  she  married  again  to 
Abraham,  son  of  Samuel  del  Prado  (see  preceding  note  6).  4.  Rebecca,  married 

her  first  cousin  Moses,  son  of  Jacob  Mendes  da  Costa,  died  June  or  July  1782;  had 
issue  one  daughter,  who  married  Baron  Aquilar.  5.  Sarah,  married  Moses,  eldest 
son  of  Jacob  Franco  ;  she  died  on  5  Jan.  1756,  in  her  51st  yearr  leaving  two  sons. 

+  Born  at  Roan  in  Normandy  1692,  married  Anthony  Mendes,  eldest  son  to 
Fernando  Mendes,  M.  D.  her  first  cousin.  He  died  about  Oct.  1789  ;  and  she  died 
13  Nov.  1762.  On  her  coffin  she  was  said  to  be  aged  70  years.  Their  issue  was  :  1. 
Rachael,  died  single.  2.  Anne,  still  (1787)  single.  3.  Johanna,  married  Jacob 
Dias  ;  she  died  1775,  leaving  one  daughter.  4.  Moses,  alias  Lewis  Mendes,  married 
to  his  Cousin  Lydia  or  Leonora,  and  has  two  sons.  5.  Sarah,  married.. ..  Flerne, 
an  Apothecary  at  Bath,  died  without  issue.  6.  Jacob,  died  in  1781  single. 

§  Married  about  1 7 1 7>  to  Sarah  Jesurum  Alvares.  Their  issue  was  :  1.  Moses, 
born  about  July  1718,  married  his  first  cousin  Rebecca  Salvador,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter.  2.  Isaac,  married  Jedidya,  daughter  of  Jacob  Mendes  da  Costa,  senr. 
and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  that  marriage:  he  died  11th  April,  1788, 
as  I  compute  in  his  55th  year.  3.  Rebecca,  who  married  my  nephew,  and  left  one 
daughter,  who  married  a  Moron.  When  a  widow,  she  married  a  son  of  Isaac  Levi, 
but  died  1766  soon  after,  and  left  no  issue  of  that  second  marriage. 

|j  Beatrice,  married  her  uncle. .  . .  alias  John  Mendes  da  Costa,  senior.  The  issue 
of  this  marriage  was  :  1.  Sarah,  married  to  David  Mendes  da  Silva  at  Amsterdam, 
resided  and  died  there,  leaving  one  daughter,  married  to  Joseph  Suasso  de  Lima. 
2.  Anthony,  married  Siporab  Teiveira,  an  unfortunate  man  that  fled  to  France  and 
died,  leaving  no  issue.  3.  Abraham.  4.  Rachel,  married  to  Jacob  Bueno  da  Mes- 
quita  of  Amsterdam,  resided  and  died  there,  leaving  a  numerous  issue,  male  and 
female. 

Married  to  the  Hon.  Lopes  Suasso  Baron  of  Auvernes  le  Gras,  at  the  Hague, 
where  she  died  since  1750.  He  died  young.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was.  1. 
Isaac.  He  was  the  second  baron,  and  called  the  Hon.  Antonio  alias  Isaac  Lopes 
Suasso,  Lord  and  Baron  of  Auvernes  le.  Gras  in  Flanders,  Paisbas  ;  an  imperial 
title.  Fie  died  at  the  Hague  on  Tuesday  Oct.  3,  1775.  He  was  upwards  of  82.  He 
married  in  1716  Rachel  daughter  of  Anthony  da  Costa,  his  cousin  german,  by  whom 
he  had  several  daughters,  and  one  son  Abraham,  who  succeeded  him  in  title  and 
estate.  Flis  eldest  daughter  Leonora,  alias  Rachael,  born  in  the  old  Jewry  about 
1720,  married  Joseph  Salvador,  who  was  born  21  Jan.  1716;  she  died  Oct  10,  1766, 
at  Tooting  in  Surrey,  and  was  buried  in  the  new  burying-ground  at  Mile-end  on  the 
Sunday  following.  She  left  issue:  1.  Judith,  married  to  Joshua  Mendes  da  Costa. 
2.  Sarah,  married  her  cousin  german  Francis,  alias  Daniel  Salvador,  who  was 
scalped  in  Carolina,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  who  with  herself  have  been 
baptised.  3.  Abigail.  4.  Elisbeba.  5.  Miriam.  6.  Susanna.  The  other  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Isaac  and  his  son  married  into  the  Teixera  family,  at  the  Hague,  ilis 

honour? 
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3.  Moses,  alias  Anthony  *.  4.  Esther  (but  erroneously).  5.  Joseph  t.  6, 

alias  Johanna,  by  law-suit  Villa-real  Osorio}.  7 . a/'/as  Mary  §.  S.  Ben- 

and  D.  C.  ;  is  said  to  be  boru  1692 

honours  are  registered  in  the  Heralds’  office  London  1.  27.  88.  Baron  et  Baronesse 
d’  Auvernes  les  Gras  tout  ainsi  comrai  les  autres  Barons  de  Pa'is  has,  patent  dated 
Jan.  3,  1716.  2.  Jacob.  3.  Emanuel,  married  a  Texeira,  and  . died  without  issue, 

4.  Moses,  married  a  Lima,  and  died  leaving  a  numerous  issue  both  male  and 
female.  5.  Aaron,  married  a  Pinto,  and  died  leaving  a  numerous  issue  both 
male  and  female:  6.  Sarah,  married  her  uncle  Benjamin  alias  John  da  Costa  of 
the  Hague,  and  had  only  a  daughter,  who  married  the  eldest  son  of  Moses  Suasso.  7, 
....  a  Teixera.  8.  Abraham,  posthumous,  or  after  his  father’s  death,  married  a  Delis, 
and  died,  leaving  one  daughter,  married  to  his  nephew  Abraham  of  Jacob  Suasso. 

*  He  was  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  died  Tuesday  morning  at  6 
o’clock,  March  3,  1746-7,  and  was  buried  the  4th  March  in  the  new  burying- 
ground  at  Mile-end  next  to  his  daughter  Lady  Suasso.  He  married  in  1698  his  first 
cousin  Catherine  Mendes,  daughter  to  Dr.  Mendes.  She  was  born  about  1678  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Somerset-house,  and  Catherine  of  Portugal,  Queen  of  Charles  II.  (from 
whom  she  was  named)  was  her  godmother  :  she  died  on  Friday  lODee.  1756,  about  4 
o’clock  afternoon  in  or  about  the  77th  year  of  her  age.  N.  B.  It  was  the  17  Kisleu 
A.  M.  5517,  but  on  her  tombstone  by  mistake  it  is  put  18  Kisleu.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was:  1.  Sarah,  married  to  her  uncle  Alvaro  Mendes.  2.  Rachel,  married 
to  her  first  cousin,  the  Hon.  Antonio  Lopes  Suasso,  Baron  of  Avernes  le  Gras,  in 
Flanders.  3.  Lydia,  married  to  her  first  cousin,  Jacob  Lopes  Suasso,  esq.  the 
baron’s  brother.  4.  Abraham,  died  unmarried  1st  Feb.  176O,  of  a  lingering  decay 
and  the  stone  ;  he  was  born  1711 .  5.  Rebecca,  married  to  Jacob  Pereira,  esq.  died 

in  childbed.  6.  Esther,  married  22  April  1747,  to  her  sister’s  widower,  said 
Jacob  Pereira,  esq. 

t  Born  in  1683,  married  Leonora,  daughter  of  Fernando  Mendes.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage  was;  1.  Catherine,  born  about  1709;  married  24  May,  1727,  Joseph 
da  Costa  Villareal,  arrived  from  Lisbon  some  few  years  before,  and  died  27  Dec. 
1730;  had  by  him  a  son  and  a  daughter;  he  died  soon  after:  She  then  made  contract 
of  marriage  with  my  brother  Philip,  alias  Jacob,  but  he  was  cast,  and  she  married 
after  William  Mellish,  esq.  and  had  issue  one  son.  After  her  marriage  she  abjured 
the  Jewish  Religion,  and  had  her  children  also  baptised,  as  appears  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  Wednesday  April  12,  1738.  “  Yesterday  morning  were  publicly  bap¬ 
tized  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pelhng,  the  two 
children  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  da  Costa  Villareal  by  tile  name  of  William  and 
Elizabeth.”  N.  B.  Elizabeth  married  Lord  Viscount  Galway,  and  William  married 
in  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  both  have  issue.  2.  Sarah,  born  about  1711,  who  died 
about  1778,  unmarried.  3.  Moses,  married  to  Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  Alvaro 
and  Sarah  Mendes ;  he  died  beginning  of  May  or  June  1770,  aged  about  57 ;  she 
died..  . .  had  issue  one  son  and  one  daughter.  4.  Benjamin,  born  in  1712,  married 
out  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  her  name  was  Elizabeth;  she  died  Dee.  12,  1748,  aged  35, 
and  the  eldest  son,  also  Benjamin,  died  Feb.  21,  1782,  aged  43.  The  father,  mother, 
and  son  have  one  single  grave-stone  on  the  wall  in  St.  James’s  Church-yard,  Piccadilly, 
under  which  they  are  all  buried.  The  father  after  his  abjuring  Judaism  (soon 
after  his  sister  Catherine  also  abjured)  was  a  Clerk  in  the  Inland  post-office,  and 
his  son  also  had  issue  male  and  female,  and  died.  5.  Anne,  died  single  or  spinster. 
6.  Rebecca,  married  Joseph  Treues,  and  survived  him,  but  had  no  children.  7. 
Joseph,  born  in  or  about  1728. 

+  Aboab  Osorio,  Merchant,  resided  at  Amsterdam,  and  married..  . .  She  died  at 
Amsterdam.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was:  1.  Joseph,  went  to  the  East  Indies 
about  17 20;  and  no  certainty  of  him  since.  2.  David,  married  a  Pinedo,  by  whom 
he  has  many  children.  3.  Abraham,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1701  (suit  Villareal) 
married  his  first  cousin  Rebecca  da  Costa,  and  had  issue  two  sons.  4.  Benjamin, 
died  single  latter  end  of  1775.  5.  Isaac.  6.  Rachel,  born  in  Amsterdam,  married 

Isaac  Biana  ....  alias  Fernandes  Dias  ;  died  at  London  Tuesday  Aug.  12,  1760,  .in 
her  53rd  year  ;  issue  a  son  and  3  daughters. 

§  Married  Abraham,  eldest  son  of  Fernando  da  Costa,  Aug.  19,  1702,0.  S.  (in  the 
same  room  and  at  same  time  as  her  sister  my  mother  was).  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  :  1.  Rachel,  married  her  uncle  Jacob  of  Fernando  da  Costa,  and  she 
died  Monday  morning  9  o’  clock  Oct.  18,  1773,  aged  about  67  years,  and  left  issue 
a  son  and  two  daughters;  viz.  Benjamin,  Rachel,  and  Sarah.  2.  Jacob,  married  his 
cousin  Rachel  da  Costa  ;  she  died  in  1775,  no  issue.  3.  Rebecca,  married  to  her 
first  cousin  Abraham  Osorio  (see  last  note  3.)  died  about  7th  of  Marcb  1770.  4. 
Joseph,  married  out  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  had  a  numerous  issue  male  and 

female 
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jamin,«Z/as  John*.  9. ..  .tfZ/flsAnnef. 
My  grandfather  went  to  Budge  Row 
house  M-iehaelmas  1677,  and  he  had 
also  Highgate  house  in  1677.  My 
Mother  and  others  of  his  children  were 
horn  in  Budge  Row.  The  Doctor  +  and 
John  lived  with  him  and  Mentis  Jorge 
Mendes. 

My  honoured  father  Abraham,  alias 
John  Mendes  da  Costa,  was  horn  at 
Roan  in  Normandy  in  1683,  came  to 
England  about  1696,  and  on  the  19th 
of  August  1702,  0.  S.  was  married  to 
Esther,  alias  Johanna  da  Costa,  his 
first  cousin. 

Myhonoured  mother  Johanna,  alias 
Esther,  was  born  in  Budge  Row,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  died  1749.  They  had  issue, 
I.  Moses,  died  young.  2.  Jacob,  born 
24  Feb.  1707  0.  S'.,  died  in  April  or 
May  1780  at  Altona,  near  Hamburg. 
Married  two  wives  of  the  name  of 
Bravo  ;  by  the  former  had  no  child, 
by  the  latter  left  one  daughter,  Esther. 
3.  Rachael,  died  young.  4.  Sarah,  born 
Oct.  30, 1711,  married  Abraham  son  of 
Isaac  Fernandes  Nunc  3  Feb.  1727; 
died  29  March  1 7 83,  aged  7 1 ,  and  some 
months.  Left  two  daughters.  Ra¬ 
chel  married  to  Jacob  Osorio,  by 
whom  shd  had  several  children.  Re¬ 
becca  married  to  Raoul  de  Paiba,who 
has  as  yet  no  issue.  And  a  son  Isaac, 
who  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Mendes  da  Costa,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  Sarah,  now  married. 

5.  Benjamin,  died  unmarried  in  173... 

6.  Joseph,  died  unmarried  at  Arnster- 
damin  1736.  7.  Isaac,  died  young.  8. 
Emanuel.  “May  26,1717,  NurseRyan 
(sister  to  the  actor  Ryan)  came  to  nurse 
ray  son  Immanuel  for  12Z.  per  ann.”^ 
Born  24th  May  1717,  O.  S.  or  5  June 


N.  S.  —  His  entire  library  of  printed 
books  and  MSS.  and  collection  of 
prints  and  drawings  of  Natural  History, 
sold  at  Essex  house  by  Paterson  and 
Eve,  on  Thursday  May  12,  1768,  and 
the  two  following  days,  at  12  o’clock. 


Mr.  Urban,  Lamb's  Conduit  St.  July. 

A  MONGmany  old  papers  I  have  found 
-04  one,  of  which  I  annex  a  copy  as  far  as 
I  can  make  it  out,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  your  Correspondents  may  throw  some 
light  on  an  antient  branch  of  Revenue  in 
Scotland,  which  no  longer  exists.  The 
person  to  whom  the  licence  was  granted, 
was  youngest  son  of  William  Forbes  of 
Tolquhoun,  Aberdeenshire  :  he  married 
Jeane  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Ramsay,  of> 
Balmain,  hart,  in  1633,  and  died  in 
1652,  which  sufficiently  fixes  the  date. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Forbes. 

“  The  Lords  of  Exehecher  and  Com¬ 
missioners  of  his  Majesties  rents  and 
casualties  grant  and  giue  licence  to 
Thomas  Forbes  of  Watertoune  and  his 
spouse,  and  such,  persons  as  sail  happen 
to  be  at  table  with  them,  to  eate  and 
feed  upon  flesh  during  the  forbidden 
time  of  Lentron,  and  also  upon  Wed- 
nesdayes,  Frydayes,  and  Setterdayes. . . . 
for  the  space  of  ane  yeare  to  com  aft’  the 
dait  hereof :  and  that  without  ane  paine, 
cryme,  scaith,  or  danger,  to  be  incurred 
by  any  of  them,  their  persons,  and  guids 

. notwithstanding  of  whatsoever 

act,  statute,  or  proclamation,  maid  in  the 
contrair  ....  . .  and  all  paine  ghainst  the 
which  we  dispence  therewith  for  ever. 

Given  at . the . daye  of . „ 

yeare  of  God  sastie  threttee  four  yeares. 

Glasgow,  Traquarre,  Da.  Edenb. 

Jo.  Rosse,  Thos.  Brechin,  Ro. 

Spotswoode,  J.  Thomas  Hope,  Jas. 

Carmichael.” 


female  ;  died  about  1 78  J .  5.  Benjamin,  also  married  out  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 

died  leaving  a  numerous  issue.  6.  Esther,  married  David  Mendes  da  Costa  of 
Amsterdam;  had  a  numerous  issue,  and  died  at  Amsterdam  An  July  1782.  7. 
Isaac,  abjured,  andhadissue ;  died  about  1781.  8.  Seporah,  abjured,  and  died  in  1781. 

*  Married  Sarah  his  neice,  daughter  to  the  Baron  Suasso  of  the  Hague,  where 
both  died,  leaving  one  daughter  named  Sarah. 

•p  Married  James  Mendes,  second  son  of  Dr.  Mendes,  and  had  issue:  1.  Moses.  21. 
....  alias  Lydia  or  Leonora,  married  her  cousin  Moses,  alias  Lewis  Mendes,  iunr. 
3.  Tabitha.  - 

X  O  Doutor  Fernando  Mendes  meu  primo  1675.  Married  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Marques;  received  his  wife’s  portion  in  Jan.  1673.  He  bought  foy  his  wedding  2 
diamantes  laurados  dea  7  gr.  para  o  meio  dospendentes  70/.  4  do.  dea  5^  gr.  para  os 
lados  80Z.  2  do.  dea  5|  gr.  para  baixo  40/.  4  do.  dea  4  gr.  para  o  redor  30/.  Ouro 

feitio  et  caixa7/.  15s.  Por  4  platilhos  de  plata  que  des  as  crianca  de  Marques  9Z. 
J2s:  in  all  237/.  Is.  Luis  Henriques  da  Costa  sent  Dr.  Mendes  (by  Alvaro  da  Costa) 
on  his  marriage,  two  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  pan,  weighing  122  oz. — 38/.  15jv 
He  came  to  this  country  25  Oct.  1669,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  Charles  II. 
The  Doctor  and  Alvaro  kept  coaches  in  January  1678-9.  He  died  1725. 

§  The  words  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  appear  to  be  copied  by  Da  Costa 
from  some  memorandum  made  by  his  Father, 

'  Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  2. 

FTER  reading  the  following  dis¬ 
tich  in  one  of  Mr.  Scott’s  popular 
poems,  I  was  surprized  to  find  a  note 
explaining  that  the  chanter  isthe  drone 
of  the  autient  instrument  the  Bagpipe: 
“  And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  rheir  loud  chanters  down,”  &c. 

Hitherto,  I  have  always  considered 
the  chanter  to  be  the  small  pipe 
which  produces  the  melody,  and  the 
drone  to  he  the  long  pipe,  producing 
one  unvarying  bass-note.  The  French 
use  the  word  chanterelle  to  denote 
that  string  of  the  violin,  and  simi¬ 
lar  instruments,  which  produces  the 
highest  sounds;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  what  I  have  read  concerning 
this  “  music-tool,”  that  Mr.  Scott’s 
note  is  erroneous. 

Is  the  practice  of  giving  an  annual 
prize  to  the  best  performer  on  the 
Bagpipe,  still  continued  in  any  part 
of  Scotland  ?  It  is  said  that,  formerly, 
there  was  a  kind  of  college  where 
the  Highland-pipe  was  taught,  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  using  pins  stuck  in  the 
ground,  instead  of  musical  notes.  The 
compass  of  the  Bagpipe  is  three 
octaves.  A  Bodorgan. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  3. 

LLOW  me  to  recommend  the 
following  means  of  obviating 
Scarcity  of  Corn  in  future,  and  ren¬ 
dering  ourselves  truly  independent, 
and  no  more  obliged  to  bend  con¬ 
temptibly  to  the  Americans,  as  we 
have  now  done;  instead  of  declaring 
War  against  them  a  twelvemonth 
ago,  as  our  honour  imperiously  called 
upon  us  to  do.  Having  tarnished  the 
national  character  by  our  late  shop¬ 
keeper-like  mode  of  proceeding,  let 
us  take  early  steps  to  obviate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  suffering  the  voice  of  In¬ 
terest  to  drown  the  voice  of  Honour. 
The  thing  is  easy  :  we  have  only  to 
offer  a  bounty  on  Irish-grown  wheat ; 
and  in  a  few  years  they  would  not 
know  what  a  bog  was,  nor  we  to  fear 
a  scarcity.  The  millions  that  are  now 
sent  to  the  North  of  Europe,  America, 
and  even  to  France,  would  render 
Ireland  the  Granary  of  England, 
would  enrich  her  Fanners,  employ 
her  Poor,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  completely  change  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  the  manners  and 
politicks  of  the  inhabitants.  Irish* 
men  would  be  happy,  and  Englishmen 
no  longer  obliged  to  act  unworthy  of 
Ifieir  characters  for  a  morsel  of  bread  ! 

Gent.  Mag.  January,  ISIS. 
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When  Wine  is  become  so  exces¬ 
sively  dear,  it  is  doubly  hard  to  pay 
so  large  a  sum  for  a  bottle  of  it,  and 
to  be  cheated  out  of  half  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  into  the  bargain. 

The  Decanters  and  Black  Bottles 
should  be  gauged  and  marked  before 
they  are  suffered  to  be  carried  out  ot 
the  Glass-house,  and  a  penalty  of  5 01. 
a  day  imposed  on  any  person  who 
sold  by  an  ungauged  Bottie  or  Decan¬ 
ter  after  six  months  from  the  passing 
of  l!m  Act. 

I  recommend  this  measure  to  Mr. 
Sheridan ;  having  an  estate  not  an 
hundred  miles  from  llchester. 

Yours,  &c.  An  Englishman. 

The  Scarcity  of  Bread. 

S  the  apprehended  Scarcity  of 
Bread  is  a  subject  which  must 
press  on  every  reflecting  mind,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  lay  before  your  Headers  the 
methods  adopted  bv  a  family  with 
whom  I  am  intimately  acquainted. 

1.  They  make  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Bread  consumed  by  the 
Family  and  the  Servants:  that  for 
the  Family  being  ba^ed  in  tins;  as 
the  Servants  cannot  then  lay  their 
oven  profusion  on  the  Parlour. 

2.  They  never  suffer  a  loaf  to  be 
cut  until  after  the  second  or  third 
day  of  baking;  for,  when  eatcu  new> 
the  consumption  is  greater ,  and  much 
waste  is  occasioned. 

3.  No  toast  is  permitted  $  for  the 
same  portion  cut  into  bread-and-but¬ 
ter  goes  one-third  farther . 

4.  No  rolls,  French  bread,  or  muf¬ 
fins  ;  as  all  these  are  needless  incen 
lives  to  appetite. 

5.  No  more  cut  for  dinner  than 
absolutely  requisite ;  for  which  one 
piece,  half  an  inch  thick,  of  a  round 
cut  in  four,  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  each.  By  this  means  ail  broken 
pieces  are  prevented. 

6.  No  flour  used  in  pies  and  pud¬ 
dings  ;  for  which  rice,  variously  pre¬ 
pared,  will  prove  an  excellent  substi¬ 
tute. 

Thus,  by  these  few  simple  rules, 
all  waste  and  unnecessary  consump¬ 
tion  are  prevented  ;  nor  do  they  con¬ 
tain  any  great  deprivations :  and  if 
every  family  would  pursue  some  simi¬ 
lar  plan,  it  might  greatly  conduce  to 
alleviate  the  dreaded  calamity,  and, 
by  thus  retrenching  the  superfluities 
of  the  rich,  seasonably  relieve  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  poor. 

Yours,  &c.  Temperance. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  22. 

HE  system  of  education  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Bel!,  and  so 
widely  diffused  through  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions  of  Joseph  Lancaster, 
if  adopted  in  every  town  and  village 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  proba¬ 
bly  soon  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  a  child  of  seven  years  of  age 
that  can  neither  write  nor  read ,  will 
be  as  rare  as  a  learned  pig. 

This  system  has  been  long  known 
and  acted  upon  in  India,  as  appears 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  cu¬ 
rious  work  printed  in  Londonin  1665. 

“  The  Travels  of  Sig.  Pietro  della 
Valle,  a  noble  Roman,  into  East  In¬ 
dia  and  Arabia  Deserta.” 

“  Letter  V. 

(<  From  Jkkeri,  November  22,  1623. 

“  Ascending  the  Gauts  of  Hindoston, 
which  he  describes  as  superior  to  the 
Appennines  of  Italy  in  natural  beauties, 
he  arrives  at  a  e  Fortress  sometime 
called  Garicota,  but  now  Gavarada 
Naghar  j  near  which  is  a  Temple  of 
Hamant.  In  the  porch  of  the  Temple,’ 
says  he,  ‘  I  entertained  myself,  behold¬ 
ing  little  boys  learning  Arithmetic  after 
a  strange  manner,  which  1  will  here 
relate 

“  They  were  four;  and  having  all 
taken  the  same  lesson  from  the  Master, 
to  get  that  same  by  heart,  and  repeat 
likewise  their  former  lessons  and  not  for¬ 
get  them  ;  one  of  ttiem  singing  musically 
with  a  certain  continued  tone,  (which 
hath  the  force  of  making  deep  impres¬ 
sion  in  the  memory)  recited  part  of  the 
ljesson ;  as,  for  example,  one  by  itself 
makes  one  ;  and  whilst  he  was  thus 
speaking,  he  writ  down  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  not  with  any  kind  of  pen  nor 
in  paper,  but  (not  to  spend  paper  in 
vain)  with  his  finger  on  the  ground, 
the  pavement  being  for  that  purpose 
strewed  all  over  with  very  fine  sand  ; 
after  ^he  first  had  writ  what  he  sung,  all 
the  rest  sung  and  writ  down  the  same, 
thing  together.  Then  the  first  boy 
sung  and  writ  down 'another  part  of  the 
lesson  ;  as,  for  example,  two  by  itself 
two  make  two;  which  all  the  rest  re¬ 
peated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  for¬ 
ward  in  order.  When  the  pavement 
was  full  of  figures,  they  put  them  out 
with  the  hand,  and,  if  need  were,  strewed 
it  with  new  sand  from  a  little  heap 
which  they  bad  before  them  wherewith 
to  write  further  ;  and  thus  they  did  as 
long  as  the  exercise  continued;  in  which 
manner,  likewise,  they  told  me,  they 
learned  to  read  and  w  rite  without  spoil¬ 
ing  paper,  pens,  or  ink  ;  which  certainly 
is  a  pretty  way. 
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u  I  asked  them,  if  they  happened  to 
forget  or  be  mistaken  in  any  part  of  the 
lesson,  who  corrected  and  taught  them, 
they  being  all  scholars  without  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  any  master  ;  they  answered 
me,  and  said  true,  that  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  four  of  them  to  forget  or  mis¬ 
take  in  the  same  part,  and  that  they 
thus  exercised  together,  to  the  end  that, 
if  one  happened  to  be  out,  the  others 
might  correct  him.  Indeed  a  pretty, 
easy,  and  secure  way  of  learning.” 

Forty  Eight. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  22. 

HE  readiness  with  which  you 
inserted  a  few  observations 
which  l  sent  you  spme  years  ago, 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  United 
Provinces,  makes  me  take  the  li¬ 
berty  of  addressing  you  again,  in 
consequence  of  the  following  passage 
in  Mr.  Trotter’s  “  Memoirs  of  the 
Latter  Years  of  Mr.  Fox,”  p.  121. 

“  It  is  a  long  sandy  beach  at  Scheven- 
ing.  Here  the  Stadbolder  embarked  when 
lie  fled.  I  believe  Holland  suffered  nothing 
from  his  abdication  ;  but  when  I  stood 
on  the  shore,  l  could  not  refrain  from 
despising  the  man  who  flies  when  his 
Country  is  in  danger;  unless  it  be  that 
he  has  governed  it  ill,  and  fears  the  just 
resentment  of  his  Countrymen,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  assisted  him  into 
his  boat  :  1  have  no  compassion  for  suf¬ 
fering  royalty  where  its  own  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  bring  exile,  or  flight, 
upon  its  head;  least  of  all  should  I  have 
it  for  a  person  who  governed  the  Dutch 
ill ;  a  people  so  orderly,  so  moral,  so 
regular,  whose  domestic  life  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  Government,  and  if  followed 
must  ensure  success,  very  little  deserved 
to  be  treated  by  any  sort  of  uial-admi- 
nistrations,  whether  touching  affairs 
abroad  or  at  home.  1  cannot  conceive 
that  a  good  man  could  have  occasion  to 
fly  from  such  a  nation ;  if  a  bad  one 
felt  that  it  was  expedient  and  necessary 
to  depai't,  there  seemed  an  acquittance 
between  both  parties,  and  the  head  of 
the  Government  to  obtain  a  reasonable 
measure  of  lenity.” 

The  Author,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  means  to  insinuate,  that  the 
Stadholder  deserted  his  post  when  in 
danger;  and  that  his  administration 
was  tyrannical.  This  was  far  from 
being  the  case.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Stadholder,  who  in  fact  was  only 
the  first  great  Officer  of  State,  ami 
not  the  Sovereign,  did  not  leave  the 
Hague  till  the  Enemy  was  within 
few  hours’  march  of  that  place,  and 
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that  all  hope  of  effectual  resistance 
was  at  an  end.  Had  he  remained, 
he  and  his  family  would  probably 
have  been  sent  prisoners  to  Paris, 
and  ended  their  lives  in  captivity. 
To  avoid  such  a  fate,  was  certainly 
Tery  desirable  ;  and  the  proof  that 
his  Highness's  conduct  was  approved 
of  in  this  Country  was  shewn  in  the 
hospitable  reception  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  met  with  in  this  country  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  particularly  from  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  and  all 
the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others  is  a  principle  implanted  in  the 
human  breast,  although  they  may 
be  brought  on  by  folly ;  and  this 
principle  has  been  nobly  acted  upon 
in  this  Country,  which  has  always 
held  out  a  helping  hand  to  all  those 
in  want  of  her  assistance.  v 
Secondly,  the  Stadholders,  so  far 
from  incroaching  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  were  its  protectors, 
by  restraining  the  powers  of  the 
Aristocracy,  and  being  a  barrier  to 
the  encroachments  which  the  Aristo¬ 
crats  were  continually  making;  which 
is  fully  proved  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Oranire  were  the  zealous 
defenders  of  the  liberties  ot  their 
country  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain, 
till  its  independence  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Peace  of  Munsler  in 
1648;  and  since  that  time  against 
the  encroachments  of  France,  not 
only  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Hutch, 
but  of  all  other  States.  Of  this  the 
Author’s  Countrymen  are  fully  sensi¬ 
ble,  by  the  respect  in  which  they  hold 
the  memory  of  King  William.  The 
late  Stad holder  was  no  Soldier.  His 
Son  Frederick  gave  every  promise 
of  becoming  a  great  General  at  the 
time  of  his  death  at  an  early  age. 
His  Grandson  has  begun  his  military 
career,  under  the  greatest  Generals 
which  this  country  has  produced  ; 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  deserving 
member  of  the  illustrious  House  of 
Orange. 

Yours,  &c.  Scotus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Surjleet ,  Bet.  4. 

OUR  kind  insertion  of  an  anec¬ 
dote  respecting  the  humanity  of 
a  British  Sailor,  now  deceased  (see 
Vol.  LXXXI.  Part  ii.  page  434),  in¬ 
duces  me  to  send  you  a  further  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  same  unpublished 


Journal,  exhibiting  an  instance  of 
generous  intrepidity,  which  has  been 
seldom  equalled,  and,  I  think,  never 
exceeded. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  Elsdale. 

“  On  our  passage  from  Lisbon  to 
Virginia  in  the  Sally  and  Kitty,  Cap¬ 
tain  C - ,  we  experienced  a  succes¬ 

sion  of  bad  weather.  One  evening 
about  seven  o’clock,  I  being  at  the 
helm  heard  a  voice,  apparently  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sea,  calling  me  by 
name.  Surprised,!  ran  to  the  ship’s 
side,  and  saw  Richard  Pallant,  a 
youth,,  in  the  water  going  astern. 
Immediately  I  called  all  hands.  The 
Captain,  though  a  man  of  approved 
resolution,  was  quite  confounded  at 
the  boy’s  danger:  as  his  friends,  who 
were  people  of  property  at  Ipswich, 
had  trusted  him  the  voyage,  con¬ 
fiding  in  C - ’s  protection  and  care. 

He  ran  backwards  and  forwards  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  exclaiming  that 
the  boy  must  perish  ;  as  the  siiip 
drove  apace  from  him  before  the 
swell,  which  was  so  mountainous  that 
he  durst  not  hoist  out  the  boat. 

“  As  no  measures  were  offered  to 
be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the 
boy,  though  not  at  this  time  above 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  vessel  ;  I 
mentioned  the  possibility  of  swimming 
to  him  with  the  end  of  the  deep-sea 
lead  line,  which  would  serve  to  haul 
hup,  and  the  man  who  swam  to  him, 
aboard.  The  Captain,  mad  at  a 
proposal  which  he  thought  too  dan¬ 
gerous  to  be  attempted,  cursed  me 
in  a  rage,  exclaiming,  ‘  Who  would 
be  mad  enough  to  go  ?’  Piqued  at 
his  answer,  and  eager  for  the  boy’s 
safety,  I  proffered  myself  to  go,  and 
was  immediately  relieved  at  the  helm 
by  an  American  bey  ond  comparison 
the  best  swimmer  on  board. 

“  It  was  no  time  to  deliberate.  I 
strip t  in  a  moment,  and  clapping  the 
line  round  my  body,  plunged  from 
the  ship’s  side  into  the  sea.  The  line 
was  new  and  stiff;  so  that,  not  draw¬ 
ing  close  round  me,  I  swam  through 
it;  but,  catching  it  as  it  slipt  over 
my  feet,  I  secured  it  by  putting  my 
head  and  one  ar  through  the  noose. 
Ere  I  had  swam  far,  the  line  on  board 
getting  foul  checked  me  suddenly,  and 
pulled  me  backwards  under  water.  I 
soon  recovered  myself,  and  strove  to 
proceed.  During  this  they  on  board, 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  clear  the  line, 
cut  some  parts  that  were  entangled, 
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to  free  the  rest ;  and,  in  their  hurry, 
cutting  the  wrong  part,  let  about 
half  the  coil  drop  overboard,  leav¬ 
ing  me  adrift  with  it  fast  round  my 
neck.  Immediately  they  called  to 
me  to  return';  but,  the  booming  of 
the  waves  preventing  my  understand¬ 
ing  them,  1  thought  they  were  only 
striving  to  encourage  me;  and  there¬ 
fore,  shouting  cheeringly  again  to 
shew  my  confidence,  swam  forwards. 

“  Having,  as  I  guessed,  come  near 
the  place  where  the  boy  was,  I  looked 
round;  and,  not  seeing  him,  was 
afraid  he  had  gone  down  ;  but  mount¬ 
ing  the  next  wave,  I  saw  him  in  the 
hollow  ;  and  shooting  down  the  de¬ 
clivity,  hailed  him,  and  found  him 
yet  sensible,  but  just  sinking.  I 
gave  him  my  hand,  earnestly  be¬ 
seeching  him  not  to  grapple  my  bo¬ 
dy  ;  and  then  called  out  to  those  on 
hoard  to  haul  in,  not  knowing  that 
the  line  was  cut.  Oa  turning  round, 
and  facing  the  ship,  my  heart  sunk 
within  me,  to  see  the  distance  she  w'as 
at.  As  the  vessel  drove  fast  before 
the  sea,  whilst  l  was  swimming  slow¬ 
ly  the  other  way,  she  was  now  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us  ;  so 
that,  knowing  the  line  could  not  reach 
so  far,  I  found  I  must  be  adrift. 

“  All  the  horrors  of  my  situation 
rushed  on  me  at  once,  and  1  thought 
death  inevitable,  but  sLill  strugg;ed 
hard  for  life.  Whilst  I  was  swim¬ 
ming  forwards,  the  rope  being  kept 
danting  in  the  water,  1  felt  not  half 
its  weight ;  but  now  it  incommoded 
me  extremely,  when  I  remained  al¬ 
most  stationary,  encumbered  with 
the  boy.  The  waves  too,  which, 
whilst  i  breasted  and  saw  the  ap¬ 
proach  of,  I  easily  mounted,  now 
rolling  behind  us  broke  deep  over 
our  heads,  burying  us  under  them 
with  irresistible  fury.  I  strove  hard 
to  disengage  imself  from  the  line; 
but,  the  nocse  being  jammed  behind 
Toy  shoulder,  and  one  hand  holding 
the  boy,  i  could  not  effect  it. 

“  When  the  line  was  cut,  they  on 
board  strove  with  ail  expedition  to 
hoist  out  the  boat. ;  for,  though  the 
Captain  had  hesitated  to  do  it  at  first, 
whilst'  only  one  was  overboard,  yet 
now  that  another,  by  a  voluntary  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  boy's  preservation,  must 
have  been  given  up  to  hopeless  de¬ 
struction,  he  resolved,  at  any  risk, 
to  attempt  to  save  us.  Soon  after 
I  was  turned  towards  the  shi^>,  I  saw 
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them  hoisting  out  the  boat;  the  in¬ 
terval  from  the  cutting  of  the  line  to 
this  moment  having  been  spent  in 
clearing  her  of  the  lumber  with  which 
she  was  filled.  At  last  she  pul  off’, 
and  I  had  the  consolation  to  see  her 
come  round  the  ship’s  bow.  The 
height  of  the  sea  was  considered  so 
very  dangerous,  that,  out  of  a  whole 
British  crew,  but  three  were  found 
who  durst  venture  in  the  boat;  and, 
in  the  confusion,  they  came  away  with 
only  two  oars,  and  hut  three  thowls 
for  these,  and  without  ei  her  rudder 
or  tiller.  Under  these  disadvantages 
they  pulled  very  slowly  against  a 
most  mountainous  swell,  which  they 
were  forced  to  tend  with  the  utmost 
care  and  skill,  to  prevent  the  boat’* 
being  sunk  by  if. 

“  Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  the 
efforts  made  for  our  preservation, 
I  strove  with  the  utmost  exertion  to 
keep  above  water  until  they  came  up, 
and  endeavoured  what  tittle  t  could 
to  meet  them  ;  when,  a  sea  breaking 
deeper  than  ordinary  over  us,  in 
striking  eagerly  to  raise  myself,  I 
broke  my  hand  from  the  boy’s  hold  ; 
upon  which  he  grasped  me  round  the 
loins,  with  my  head  downwards  un¬ 
der  his  breast.  Struck  with  the  dread 
of  instant  fate,  I  struggled  at  my  full 
exertion  to  disengage  myself;  but  it 
was  impossible.  The  fear  of  death, 
and  almost  the  present  pains  of  it, 
rendered  his  grasp  too  strong  to  be 
broken  from.  In  this  trembling  mo¬ 
ment,  short  as  the  interval  must  have 
been,  a  throng  of  ideas  rushed  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  into  my  mind. 
Futurity,  with  its  joys  and  torments 
strongly  contrasted,  as  1  shuddered  on 
its  very  verge,  was  pictured  in  its 
most  striking  colours  to  my  imagina¬ 
tion. 

“  Finding  my  struggling  ineffec¬ 
tual,  I  had  happily  the  presence  of 
mind  to  sink  myself,  and  began  to 
dive  downwards,  at  the  very  moment 
when  my  bosom,  bursting  with  hold¬ 
ing  my  breath,  so  strongly  impelled 
me  to  strive  for  the  surface,  to  end 
the  intolerable  torture.  My  diving 
had  the  desired  effect;  the  hoy,  find¬ 
ing  me  sinking,  let  go  his  hold,  and 
rose  to  the  surface.  I  rose  imme¬ 
diately  when  disengaged,  and  drew 
breath.  Another  moment’s  delay  had 
sealed  our  destruction. 

“  Struck  with  horror  at  this  hair¬ 
breadth  escape,  I  began  toswim  singly 
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towards  the  boat,  which  now  was  with¬ 
in  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  when  the 
youth,  seeing  himself  abandoned,  pi¬ 
teously  cried  out  to  me  tor  God’s 
sake  not  to  leave  him.  My  own  pre¬ 
servation  by  making  to  the  boat,  op¬ 
posed  to  my  almost  certain  fate  if  I 
returned,  caused  a  momentary  strug¬ 
gle  in  my  bosom  ;  and  a  severe  one 
it  was ;  to  all  appearance  the  choice 
of  life  or  death.  Compassion,  how¬ 
ever,  prevailed.  Struck  with  his  in¬ 
evitable  destruction,  1  returned,  and, 
catching  hold  of  him  just  sinking,  I 
again  gave  him  my  hand,  charging 
him  on  his  life  not  to  grapple  me  any 
more,  and  renewed  the  arduous 
struggle  to  keep  us  both  afloat  until 
the  boat  came  up ;  for,  uow  utterly 
exhausted,  we  rose  but  at  intervals  to 
draw  breath. 

“  Eternal  God !  how  slowly  the 
boat  seemed  to  approach,  and  how 
inconceivably  long  appeared  the  drea¬ 
ry  time  of  fatigue  and  terror  which 
we  spent  in  anxiously  awaiting  it! 
Every  wave  now  broke  over  us,  and 
we  continued,  though  with  the  ut¬ 
most  difficulty,  to  contend  with  our 
fate,  till  the  boat  came  very  near; 
when  a  mountainous  wave,  bursting 
with  impetuous  sweep,  rolled  us 
over.  Our  efforts  to  regain  the  light 
separated  our  hands,  and  1  again  felt 
myself  clasped  in  the  eager  grasp  of 
my  companion.  I  had  recourse  to 
diving  again;  but  this  did  not  now 
so  readily  procure  my  release.  Spent 
and  stunned  with  the  shock,  he  per¬ 
severed  in  retaining  his  hold,  till, 
being  able  to  hold  my  breath  no 
logger,  I  drew  in  a  full  draught  of 
water.  I  was  still  sensible  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  pain  :  it  seemed  as  if  my  eu- 
trails  were  burst  by  something  forced 
down  them. 

“  He  now,  by  some  means,  quitted 
me,  and  we  both  rose;  but  my  senses 
wandered,  the  sky  danced  to  my  sight, 
and  1  was  sinking,  when,  by  God’s 
mercy,  the  boat  being  now  come  up, 
one  of  the  sailors  caught  hold  of  me, 
just  as  I  was  losing,  for  ever  in  this 
life,  the  sight  of  day.  Another  seized 
the  boy,  who  had  suffered  less  during 
this  last  struggle  than  I  had  ;  and  we 
were  dragged  into  the  boat,  where 
we  lay  in  her  bottom  faint  and  ex¬ 
hausted. 

“  Our  brave  preservers  exerted 
their  utmost  skill  to  regain  the  ship. 
This  they  with  difficulty  accomplish- 
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ed,  and,  getting  alongside,  she  tossed 
with  such  violence  that  a  single  stroke 
against  the  ship  would  have  shattered 
the  boat  to  pieces.  The  men,  having 
hooked  the  tackle  to  hoist  her  in, 
leaped  on  board ;  but  we,  who  were 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  must  have 
been  crushed  to  pieces  between  the 
boat  and  the  ship,  had  we  attempted 
it.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  lying  in  the  boat,  awaiting 
the  chance  of  their  getting  her  in,  or 
else  of  her  being  stove  by  the  sea, 
or  breaking  from  the  tackle,  in  which 
case  we  yet  should  have  suffered  that 
fate  which  we  had  hitherto  so  provi¬ 
dentially  escaped.  At  length  the  sai¬ 
lors,  with  some  damage,  got  her  on 
board,  and,  being  taken  out  of  her, 
we  were  received  with  transport  by 
our  shipmates,  who  had  despaired  of 
ever  seeiug  us  again. 

“  I  had  the  line  now  taken  off  my 
neck,  and  found,  on  measuring  it, 
that  I  had  sustained  the  weight  of 
seventy  yards  during  the  whole  time 
I  was  overboard.  It  was  about  half 
an  inch  round,  being  a  common  deep- 
sea  lead  line.  All  night  I  suffered 
most  severely  from  the  wafer  I  had 
swallowed  ;  and  observed,  with  ex¬ 
treme  surprize,  when  I  turned  into 
ray  hammock,  that  the  agitation  of 
my  spirits  prevented  my  enjoying 
that  sleep  which  my  fdtigue  ren¬ 
dered  so  necessary;  nor  couid  I  close 
an  eye  during  the  four  hours  of  my 
watch  below.” 

“  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters  ;  these  men  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord;  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.’* 
Psalm  evii.  23  and  24. 

Mr.  Urban,  January  II. 

HAVE  for  many  years  been  a  con¬ 
stant  Reader  of  your  valuable  Mis¬ 
cellany.  1  prefer  it  to  any  other  pe¬ 
riodical  publication,  for  several  rea¬ 
sons,  which  I  will  not  uow  state  ;  hut 
chieiiy  because  I  often  see  in  its  pages 
the  contributions  of  men,  who  love 
their  native  land,  and  who  revere  the 
institutions,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
which  have  bestowed  so  many  bless¬ 
ings  on  this  happy  country.  Your 
facetious  correspondent  Aaron  Bic- 
kerstaffe  belongs  to  another  school : 
I  suspect  he  is  a  spy  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  deserter  from  the  enemy’s 
camp.  Were  I  permitted  to  state  my 
opinions  freely,  I  would  say,  that 
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the  levity  and  flippancy  of  his  re¬ 
marks  make  it  probable  that  he  for¬ 
merly  served  iu  the  ranks  of  a  North¬ 
ern  corps,  and  hat  he  has  enlisted 
in  your  regiment  with  the  view  of 
seducing  his  fellow-soldiers  from  their 
allegiance.  To  be  very  serious  :  the 
ridicule,  which  ne  has  poured  out  so 
plentifully  upon  Fellows  of  Colleges, 
is  at  best  indecent.  Men  who  are 
acquainted  with  either  of  our  Uni¬ 
versities  know,  that  there  is  no  ^Col¬ 
lege  in  either  of  those  venerable  Seats 
of  Learning,  which  cannot  boast  of 
men  highly  respectable  for  their  piety 
and  learning.  Your  witty  Corre¬ 
spondent  knows  little  of  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge.  If  he  had  ever  resided 
a  day  in  either  of  those  Universities, 
he  must  have  known,  that  Fellows  of 
Colleges  attend  the  public  prayers  in 
the  chapel  twice  every  day,  not  once  a 
week  only,  as  he  would  have  us  believe 
(last  vol.  p.  527.)  Fellowships  are 
generally  the  well-earned  rewards  of 
distinguished  men,  who  have  merited 
by  their  learning,  or  their  proficiency 
in  the  Mathematics,  as  well  as  by  the 
regularity  of  their  lives,  the  highest 
honours  which  the  Society,  of  which 
they  are  members,  can  bestow-.  Some 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
learned  professions  are,  or  have  been, 
Fellows  of  Colleges.  I  owe  it,  per¬ 
haps,  to  my  own  impartiality,  to  as¬ 
sure  you,  that  I  never  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  a  Fellow  of  a  College 
myself;  but  I  have  a  very  high  re¬ 
spect  for  many  who  are  so  ;  because 
1  see  among  them  some  of  the  best 
and  most  learned  men,  of  whom  this 
age  can  boast. 

Yon  will  oblige  me  by  inserting  in 
your  next  number  this  humble  at¬ 
tempt  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
an  order  of  men,  who  did  not  merit 
the  contempt  of  Aaron  Bickerstatf. 

Yours,  &c  Oswald. 

P.  S.  Boys  educated  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  School  never  become  Fellow  s  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  Fel¬ 
lows  of  King’s  are  all  from  Eton 
School.  See  p.  520  of  your  number 
for  December. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  12. 

HAT  has  become  of  a  Picture 
of  a  curious  domestic  circum¬ 
stance,  that  was  noticed  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine  about  nineteen 
years  hack,  at  the  New  Inn,  Epping? 
1  have  a  picture  of  the  same  circum¬ 


stance,  with  a  variation  in  the  in¬ 
scriptions. 

To  the  enquiring  figure, 

“  Madam,  be  pleased  to  tell  who  that 
may  bee 

That  is  so  sweetly  resting  on  your  knee  $ 
And  to  resolve  me  who  are  yonder  three. 
That  comes  down  from  the  Castell  as 
you  see.” 

The  answer: 

“  The  first  my  Brother  is  by  Father’s 
side, 

The  next  by  Mother’s  not  to  bee  denyde; 
The  third  my  owne  Sonn  is  by  marriage 
ryghte, 

And  all  three  Sonnes  to  this  self-same 
Knyghte.” 

I  understand  the  house  has  changed 
hands.  If  any  gentleman  has  the 
other  picture,  I  should  be  glad  to 
bring  the  two  together,  as  1  think 
they  possess  interest  enough  to  be 
copied.  1  am  greatly  inclined  to  think 
they  deserve  it,  as  this  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  employed  the  pencils 
of  two  eminent  artists,  and  offers 
so  interesting  a  picture  of  English 
manners  at  the  period,  which,  1  con¬ 
clude  from  the  costume,  must  be 
Elizabethan,  containing  views  of 
Huusdon  Castle,  &c.  And  at  the 
same  time  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  information  where  it  is  iikely,  or 
in  what  family,  it  might  have  taken 
place.  I  am  induced  to  think  it  was 
in  the  antient  family  of  the  Gores  of 
Geiston,  by  Hunsdon ;  but  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and,  unless  by  mere 
accident,  I  fear  there  will  be  little  ex¬ 
pectation  of  coming  at  the  particulars 
of  these  pictures  ;  and  that,  unless  it  is 
recorded,  enquiry  on  the  spot  would 
be  of  little  or  no  avail.  Civis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  13. 

SEND  you  herewith  a  copy  of  an 
antient  Will  of  a  Husbandman, 
who  resided  at  Chertsey  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  If  you 
think  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  Mis¬ 
cellany,  which  often  affords  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  antiquary,  it  is  much  at 
your  service. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  The 
2d  day  of  August  the  yere  of  our  Lord 
God  mcccccxix,  and  in  the  xith  yere 
of  the  reigne  of  Kyng  Henry  the  vmth, 

I  John  Lee,  of  the  parishe  of  Chertesey, 
in  the  countie  of  Surr’,  hole  of  mynde 
and  fresshe  of  remembrance,  thanked 
be  God,  hovve  he  it  seke  and  febill  of 
body,  make  ordeyne  this  my  present 

Testament 
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Testament  in  this  man’  and  forme  folow- 
yng  :  (first,  I  bequeth  my  soule  to  God, 
to  our  blessed  Lady  Seynt  Mary,  and  to 
all  the  holy  Company  of  Hevyn,  and  my 
body  to  be  burid  in  the  Churche  yerde 
of  the  Monastery  of  Chertesey.  Item, 
I  geve  and  bequeth  to  the  Mother 
Churche  of  Winchest’  I \d.  and  to  the 
high  Auter  of  my  Parisshe  Churche  of 
Chertesey  viJ.  Item,  I  geve  and  bequeth 
to  Isabell,  my  eldest  doughter,  my 
grettist  brasse  Pott  and  my  grettyst  C’al- 
drone.  Item,  to  her  sister  J«me,  a 
Ketill  and  a  Caldrone.  Item,  to  Isabell, 
my  best  Panne,  and  her  sister  the  other. 
Item,  to  Isabell  2  Oxen,  and  to  her 
sister  the  third.  Item,  to  Isabell  mi 
Keyne,  and  to  her  sister  ill.  Item,  to 
my  2  Goddaughters,  2  Calves,  and  the 
third  to  Isabell,  my  daughter.  Item, 
to  the  saide  Isabell  a  Bullok,  and  to  her 
sister  annother,  and  the  third  1  geve 
and  bequeth  to  the  Parisshe  Churche 
of  Chertesey.  item,  I  will  that  all  my 
v  Porkers  be  sold,  and  the  moneys  be¬ 
stowed  for  the  welth  of  my  soule.  Item, 
I  make  and  ordeyn  Isabell  my  daughter, 
my  soule  executrix  of  this  my  last  Will, 
with  the  over-yght  of  Harry  Warner,  to 
whome  also  1  geve  and  bequeth  fore  his 
labor  in  this  behalf  vis.  villrf.  The  re¬ 
sidue  of  all  my  goods  not  gevyn  nor  be- 
quethed,  I  will  to  be  divided  between 
rny  two  Daughters,  so  that  the  foresaide 
Isabell,  my  eldest  daughter,  have  of 
ev’rv  tliyng  two  parts,  and  her  sister 
the  third,  to  se  my  Detts  paide,  and 
do  for  my  Soule  as  they  thynk  best. 
Thes  berying  witness,  Richard  Alwode, 
Preste,  my  Gostly  Father,  Nicholas 
Saosmer,  with  marry  other  more.”  ' 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath ,  Jan.  5. 

AVING  already  trespassed  per¬ 
haps  too  much  on  your  valu¬ 
able  pages,  I  shall,  for  the  present, 
wave  the  privilege  to  which  I  am  en¬ 
titled,  of  showing  by  quotations  from 
pages  IS,  19,  20,  21,  and  22,  of  my 
Introduction  to  the  Examination  of 
the  internal  Evidence  respecting  the 
Antiquity  of  Rowley’s  Poems,  that 
Gkatterton’s  claim  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  them  is  not  only  affected,  but 
clearly  inadmissible.  Those  readers 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  who 
feel  interested  in  the  enquiry,  may 
there  find  Mr.  Warton’s  objection  to 
the  mention  of  a  transaction  of  the 
time  passed  in  the  present  tense,  to 
be  futile  and  erroneous ;  and  Row- 
ley’s  use  ot  that  figure  of  speech  in 
the  remarkable  line,  “  Rycharde  of 
Lyons  Harte  to  fyghte  is  gon ,”  to  be 
perfectly  consisteut  with  the  practice 


of  our  best  antient  authors.  It  will 
there  also  appear,  that  the  same  cri- 
tick’s  reprobation  of  the  compound 
epithet  of  the  Eve-speckte  Wynge, 

“  The  flemed  Owlett  flapps  herr  eve~ 
speck  te  wynge,” 

is  equally  ill-founded;  that  being  a 
correfct  and  beautiful  antient  expres¬ 
sion,  of  the  true  meaning  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  Thomas  Chatterton, 
with  all  his  ingenuity,  was  completely 
ignorant. 

Were  I  to  trouble  you  again  with 
quotations  from  earlier  editions  of 
Chaucer,  aud  from  other  antient 
writers,  I  could  fill  several  of  your 
closely  printed  columns  with  instances 
of  the  singular  verb  with  the  plural 
termination  in  en  ;  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Jamieson’s 
valuable  Etymological  Dictionary  will 
be  more  acceptable  *.  I  have  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet ;  and  every  future 
objection,  if  advanced  “  suaviter  in 
rnodo ,”  let  it  be  as  much  impregnated 
with  the  fortiter  in  re  as  it  may,  will, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  on 
Mr.  Jamieson’s  Dictionary,  obtain 
attention;  but  I  wish  every  future 
cl Rick,,  who  may  be  disposed  to  draw 
his  anonymous  quill  upon  me,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  peruse  the  motto 
to  my  publication,  “  Aliorum  cr$a\- 
y-aroc  vidimus  et  correximus;  alius 
nostra  videbit  et  emendabit.  Quod 
sequo  aniino  passim  sumus,  modo  id 
cum  modestia  fiat  atque  arnore  ve- 
ritatis,  non  obtreetandi  studio.”  If 
I  commit  myself  by  an  infringement 
of  its  sentiments  in  any  part  of  the 
present  controversy,  or  in  my  re¬ 
marks  on  any  part  of  the  Etymologi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  I  ask  no  favour  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  may  differ  from 
me  in  opinion.  John  Sherwen. 


Mr.  LTrban,  December  21. 

N  June  1801,  page  521,  E.  A.  P. 
obligingly  offers,  in  case  my  wish 
is  not  soon  gratified  by  some  other 
correspondent,  to  furnish  you  with  a 
drawing  of  the  Free  School  at  Stam¬ 
ford.  As  an  engraving  has  not  yet 
appeared  of  that  antient  building,  I 
again  request  an  accurate  drawing  of 
it  in  its  present  state;  and  also  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  Colmworth  Church,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  and  of  the  beautiful  Monument 
of  Sir  Lodovick  Dyer,  erected  in  the 
Chancel.  W.  P - w. 

*  We  think  it  high  time  to  end  the 
controversy.  Edit. 

Henry 
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Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel. 

( Continued  from  LXXXI.  ii.  p.  4 1 8.  j 
S  the  Able  Writer,  in  his  paper 
of  last  month,  p.  513,  has  laid  him¬ 
self  open,  and  exposed  his  weak  side, 
by  running  on  with  his  obstinate  de¬ 
nials,  palpable  mistakes,  and  accidental 
confessions  ;  I  in  justice  to  the  inform¬ 
ation  due  from  me  to  the  publick, 
am  bound  to  take  notice  thereof; 
which  notice  shall  be  in  as  concise  a 
mode  as  possible;  observing  also  that 
I  am  preparing  a  paper  on  the  new 
Sculptures,  in  continuation,  to  be 
given  in  proper  time  and  order. 

Able  fV  viler ,  “  Dignity  of  a 

Dean,"  8fc. —  John  Carter .  So,  so, 
a  Dean  at  last !  1  nowhere  mentioned 
such  a  Dignitary.  —  Well,  well,  be  it 
so.  A.  W.  “  I  am  engaged  as  the 
defender  of  an  Artist  most  injuriously 
persecuted,  traduced,  ”  &c.  J.  C. 
Who  traduces  me?  who  debases  my 
abilitiesto  the  lowestebb  of  contempt? 
But  my  cause  is  that  of  our  Antiqui¬ 
ties  ;  so  let  them  cast  out  their  venom. 
A .  W.  “  I  am  tired  of  this  business, 
Mr.  Urban;  you  would  do  right  to 
dismiss  us  both.”  J.  C.  Who  doubts 
the  Able  Writer,  considering  the  great 
success  he  meets  with  by  this  his  de¬ 
fence?  A.  W.  “  Original  Working 
Drawings.”  —  “I  call  this  charge  a 
falsehood,”  &c.  J.  C.  The  Master 
Workman  did  make  that  boast  tome; 
here  I  am  ready  again  to  accompany 
him  to  Mariborough-street.  A.  W. 
“  Iron  cramps  were  found  in  parts 
of  the  Chapel  and  the  Centre  Tower 
of  the  Church.”  J.  C.  The  first  shift 
might  be  resorted  to,  in  some  casual 
modern  repairs  of  the  Chapel;  but  the 
latter  piece-patch  job  was  a  well- 
known  work  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  who 
built  the  upper  part  of  the  said  Tower. 
Now  who  is  “  ignorant,”  or  guilty  of 
“  misrepresentation”  ?  Having  for 
these  thirty  years  past  constantly  vi¬ 
sited,  examined,  and  drawn  from  most 
of  our  principal  antient  structures 
ruinous  or  otherwise  ;  I  once  more 
assert,  that  I  never  yet  discovered  the 
least  appearance  of  cramp  or  plug¬ 
holes.  The  old  Master  Workmen  were 
in  possession  of  secrets  that  enabled 
them  to  hold  their  masonry  together , 
without  resorting  to  such  ineffectual 
means  as  iron  securities  ;  and  while 
I  have  eyes  to  see,  antient  examples 
in  respect  to  Vanes,  and  common 
sense  to  be  assured  such  objects  made 
the  finish  of  the  Turrets  of  the  Chapel, 


I  shall  never  give  up  that  charge,  as 
they  are  pleaded  to  call  it.  If  I 
cannot  read  my  drawiug,  1  can  how¬ 
ever  read  Spelinan’s  History  of  Sacri¬ 
lege,  as  he  terms  the  demolition  and 
alteration  of  Churches  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  ponder  upon  all  the 
fatal  ends  and  fearful  disasters  that  he 
there  records.  Who  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  forecast  and  sagacity  shewn 
in  bringing  forward  the  engraving,  p. 
513,  of  the  lower  parapet  of  King’s 
College  Chapel,  as  such  a  specimen, 
with  that  of  the  upper  parapet  from 
Loggan  in  my  plate  p.  417,  have  both 
the  very  obtuse  kind  of  battlement 
seen  in  Speed,  Hollar,  King,  Strype, 
and  Dart’s  views,  though,  as  I  before 
observed,  rudely  drawn,  and  which  I 
maintain  should  have  been  done  at 
Westminster.  Observe  the  very  hum¬ 
ble  excuse,  or,  as  the  Able  Writer  has 
elegantly  expressed  it,  “  shuffled-off  ” 
pretence,  “  It  was  copied  nearly,  and 
differs  from  it,”  &c.  The  Able  Writer 
says  he  is  not  an.  Architect  ;  the  look¬ 
ing  over  his  defence  sufficiently  proves 
his  assertion  ;  and  surely,  if  I  dare  “ad¬ 
dress  myselftoan  “Earl,”  ora  “Dean,” 
I  may  dare  to  encounter  a  shadow, 
a  twilight  two  years'  creation  of 
Clerkenwell.  “  Who’s  afraid  ?”  What ! 
am  I  to  be  scared  and  turned  aside 
from  the  noble  cause  I  uphold,  by 
threats  ?  How  comes  it  about  my 
Westminster  friends  cannot  find  in 
their  hearts  to  “  lash”  me,  but  must 
give  me  over  to  some  more  revenge¬ 
ful  hands,  if  they  can  find  them  ?  —  I 
must  still  use  the  "designation  “Master 
Workman,”  which  I  think  an  honour¬ 
able  distinction  for  the  man,  when 
antient  employs  are  adverted  to  :  and 
w  ith  regard  to  no  one  being  found  to 
“  employ  me  as  an  Archilect,”  where 
does  the  fault  lie  ?  Hark,  I  pray. — 
1  cannot,  when  applied  to,  to  prepare 
designs,  consent  to  destroy  or  alter 
antient  edifices.  I  cannot  be  silent 
when  told  by  some  people  to  “  let  an 
intended  repair  of  such  or  such  a 
Chapel  escape  my  strictures;  for,  as 
nothing  modern,  they  continue,  can 
come  up  to  my  idea  of  perfection, 
there  always  must  be  an  opportunity 
for  my  animadversions.”  And  I  can¬ 
not  conclude  this  paper  without  in¬ 
quiring,  Is  my  Father’s  drawing, 
passed  by,  the  heads  of  the  new  com¬ 
partments  forgot,  or  the  specimen  in¬ 
vitations  barred  up,  until  suspicion  is 
lulled  asleep?  (See  p.  417.)  J.  Carter. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  UrUan,  Jan.  4. 

THE  Monthly  Magazine  for  De¬ 
cember  having  given  an  account, 
under  the  head  of  “  New  Patents,” 
of  Mr.  Slater’s  machine,  which  I  fear 
will  not  quite  satisfy  its  readers ;  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
a  plate,  with  a  more  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  valuable  improvement 
in  the  culinary  art.  (See  Piute  III.) 

The  plate  gives  the  elevation  of 
two  of  these  apparatuses,  the  one 
having,  in  addition,  a  hot  closet  K, 
in  which  dishes,  prepared  for  the  ta¬ 
ble,  are  deposited,  while  others  are 
in  preparation.  This  closet  is  heated 
by  the  same  fire;  and  before  it  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  above  purpose,  it 
might  be  employed  for  baking  light 
pastry.  A  is  the  steam  kitchen,  or 
boiler,  with  various  compartments, 
differing  in  their  shapes  and  sizes  to 
suit  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
several  ariicies  requiring  to  be  cook¬ 
ed.  B  is  the  roaster,  or  oven,  as  the 
case  may  require  :  for  the  latter  pur¬ 
pose,  it  must  be  shut  up  in  the  usual 
way  ;  but  for  roasting,  a  current  of 
pure  hot  air  is  made  to  pass  through, 
by  means  of  which  the  meat  or  fowl  is 
roasted  in  every  part  equally,  and  in 
a  much  superior  manner  to  any  other 
plan  hitherto  in  use.  C  is  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  the  smoke  and  flame  pass 
through  the  intermediate  space  D, 
between  the  roaster  B,  and  the  boiler 
A  ;  and  continuing  its  passage  through 
the  flue  E,  at  the  back  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  finally  empties  itself  mto  the 
principal  kitchen  flue.  F  is  the  ash¬ 
pit,  with  a  valve  to  regulate  the  fire. 
G  is  the  cold  air  valve:  the  air  en¬ 
tering  here  is  made  to  pass  through 
#ome  strong  tubes,  constituting  one 
side  of  the  fire-place — becoming  ex¬ 
tremely  heated,  it  proceeds,  and  cir¬ 
culates  in  the  roaster,  and  then  dis¬ 
perses  from  the  final  tube  H.  1  is 
the  lip,  or  reservoir,  for  introducing 
the  water  into  the  boiler  A,  with  a 
cock  underneath  to  draw  it  off. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most 
delicate,  cleanly,  and  cheap  method 
of  cooking  now  practised  ;  as  there 
are  no  means  of  annoyance  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  falling  of  soot  or  ashes. 
The  fire,  when  once  well  lighted, 
■will  consume,  even  to  powder,  the 
ashes  from  common  grates;  and  will 
dress  a  dinner  for  200  persons  in  one 
of  the  largest  machines,  with  a  peck 
Gent.  Mao.  January,  1812. 
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only  of  the  best  coals — the  fire  being 
no  larger  than  is  required  to  boil 
a  kettle  or  saucepan  of  the  common 
size.  This  small  fire  heats  the  air 
passing  rapidly  through  the  tubes 
into  the  roaster,  so  as  to  froth  and 
brown  the  meat  deliciously  ;  and  this 
constant  succession  of  hot  air  com¬ 
pletely  purifies  the  roaster*  and  en¬ 
tirely  prevents  that  disagreeable  smell 
and  flavour  experienced  in  other  pa¬ 
tent  machines.  So  free  indeed  is  this 
apparatus  from  any  tendency  to  smell, 
that  standing  in  the  kitchen  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
the  machine  were  actually  in  use. 
The  fire  under  the  boiler  A  will  op¬ 
tionally  boil  or  steam  the  various 
vessels  it  contains  ;  and  these  vessels 
are  so  formed,  that,  if  the  family  or 
company  are  not  ready,  the  dinner 
may  wait  for  an  hourf  and,  though 
nearly  prepared  for  table,  the  whole 
remain  for  this  period  of  time,  yet 
lose  nothing  of  its  essential  relish* 
A  double  door  has  also  been  intro¬ 
duced,  at  a  distance  of  several  inches 
apart,  though  opening  by  the  same 
latch  by  which  the  fire  is  confined, 
and  the  exterior  door  kept  cool. 
Nor  is  the  cook  exposed  to  any  dan¬ 
ger  from  this  machine,  as  in  ordinary 
methods  of  cooking. 

This  apparatus  is  so  simple  as  fro 
be  understood  at  the  first  glance,  and 
a  common  cook  may  immediately 
become  perfectly  acquainted  with  it: 
nor  can  it  be  put  out  of  order  with¬ 
out  a  wilful  determination  to  injure 
it.  In  regard  to  ceconomy,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  apparatus  are  mani¬ 
fold.  In  the  steamer  the  richest  gra- 
vies  are  extracted  and  preserved ; 
while,  in  the  common  method  of  boil¬ 
ing,  the  juices  of  the  meat  are  gene¬ 
rally  dispersed  in  a  quantity  of  water, 
and  fit  only  for  wash.  With  a  cup 
full  of  these  gravies  you  may  at  any 
time  obtain  a  bason  of  excellent  soup, 
boiling  it  up  with  water  as  you  ^vould 
the  so%up  cake,  once  so  much  .in  use. 
The  roaster  too  is  so  delicately  clean, 
that  the  dripping  and  gravies  are  fit 
for  any  culinary  purpose  ;  and  while 
the  common  methods  of  roasting  con- 
sume  and  dry  up  the  meat  and  its 
richest  juices,  the  heat  is  here  tem¬ 
perately  and  uniformly  acting  at  once 
on  all  sides,  so  as  to  save,  beyond  all 
doubt,  at  least  one  pound  of  meat  in 
tea.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed 
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has  been  shewn,  though  it  will  de¬ 
pend  unquestionably  upon  the  number 
in  family  ;  but  the  saving  must  be 
•very  great ;  and  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  whatever  will  reduce  its 
consumption  must  be  admitted  to 
render  service  to  the  community. 
Boiling  in  the  ordinary  methods  ex¬ 
poses  the  vessels  so  immediately  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  as  to  destroy  them 
very  quickly  5  but  the  vessels  in  this 
apparatus,  being  placed  in  water,  only 
require,  after  cooking,  to  he  rinced 
out  and  wiped  dry  ;  by  which  they 
will  be  preserved  ten  times  as  long 
as  the  others: — and  which  points  out 
too  another  material  advantage,  name¬ 
ly,  the  saving  of  time  and  labour. 

I  was  lately  required  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  estimate  of  the  advantages  of 
this  machine  to  a  family  whose  con^ 
sumption  was  about  ten  pounds  of 
meat  per  diem ,  and  I  delivered  the 
following  statement,  which  1  believe 
will  be  amply  verified. 

per  an. 

To  the  probable  saving  in  meat, 

gravy,  &c.  1  s.  per  diem  -  £V6  5 

To  do.  three  chaldron  of  coals 


at  70 s.  - 

10 

10 

To  do.  in  utensils 

5 

5 

Total  saving  per  annum  - 

34 

0 

To  first  cost  of  a  machine  proper 

for  such  a  family,  about  -  , 

24 

0 

Saving  m  the  first  year  only  - 

*£l0 

0 

In  order  to  secure  the  proposed 
Saving  in  coals,  it  is  recommended 
'  to  have  ihe  apparatus  fixed  up  in  the 
place  of  five  range,  and  a  grate  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  necessary  purpose  of 
warming  the  kitchen  to  be  placed  at 
the  side;  but  the  apparatus  may  be 
placed  in  a  recess  if  more  conveni¬ 
ent — a  communication  to  the  kitchen 
flue  is' all  that  is  required.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  may  be  made  to  any  size  or 
shape  according  to  the  width  or  depth 
of  the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be 
placed  ;  and  where  it  is  required,  a 
roaster  may  be  placed  on  both  sides 
of  the  fire;  in  which  case  the  boiler 
Would  be  over  one  roaster,  and,  if 
desired,-  the  hot  closet  over  the  other 
roaster,  all  to  be  heated  by  the  same 
fir  erf 

Having  obtained  from  the  Paten¬ 
tee  the  sole  agency,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  furbish  your  scientific  readers  with 
my  farther  particulars.  It  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  have  it  generally  in  use 


between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  four 
o’clock,  when  it  may  he  inspected. 

P.  S.  Lemaitre, 

34,  Castle-street ,  Holborn. 

LETTER  LXXiii.  ON  PRISONS. 

“  Charity  is  so  established  a  virtue 
among  them,  that  the  distressed  are 
accounted  the  creditors  of  the  af¬ 
fluent,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of 
needing  assistance  is  considered  as 
conferring  a  right  to  it.” 

Expose  staiique  de  Tmiquin,  Sfc. 

N  the  centre  of  the  Poultry,  a 
street  so  called,  in  London,  which 
opens  to  the  princely  residence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  joins  at  its  other 
extremity  the  wealthy  and  populous 
Cheapsida,  through  which  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons,  enjoying  ease,  li¬ 
berty,  and  luxury,  daily  pass,  is  situ¬ 
ated  a  gloomy  prison,  called  “  The 
Compter,”  whose  murky  apartments 
groan  with  misery  ;  but  the  voice  of 
human  infelicity  is  not  often  heard  ;  ' 
or,  if  heard,  is  disregarded,  in  the 
pursuit  of  more  pleasing  gratifica¬ 
tions. 

Whilst  this  Metropolis  is  not  less 
distinguished  for  its  active  liberality 
upon  every  needful  occasion,  than  for 
its  almost  inconceivable  wealth  ;  and 
whilst  the  Corporation  itself  has  de¬ 
clared  this  Prison  unfit  for  human 
confinement ;  it  is  astonishing  that  it 
should  still  be  continued,  a  notorious 
disgrace  to  it,  and  dishonourable  to 
its  general  character  of  beneficence. 
Humanity,  contemplating  the  nume¬ 
rous  munificent  actions  of  this  Cor¬ 
poration,  cherishes  a  hope,  that,  in 
the  anniversary  revolution  of  t lie 
great  City  Officers,  some  Alderman 
or  Sheriff  may  possess  the  patriotism 
and  courage,  of  effecting  substantial 
good,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
great  mental  exertion  is  requisite. 
But  this  is  not  the  offspring  of  balls 
and  festivities  ;  and  hitherto  no  can-* 
didate  has  appeared,  for  acquiring  an 
honour,  greater  than  any  the  City 
can  confer,  in  the  opinion  of 

John  Coakley  Lettsom. 

London,  January  1,-  1812. 

Poultry  Compter,  London. 

Gaoler,  Edward  Kirby.  Salary,. 
250/.  paid  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
and  30/.  by  the  Common  Council. 
Fees,  as  per  table. 

Garnish,  6s.  2d.  called  “  Ward 
Dues paid  for  coals  and  candles  to 
the  Steward.  Chaplain,  Rev.  Mr. 

Euviss 
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Davis  ;  duty,  Sunday,  payers  and 
sermon.  See  Remarks.  Salary,  50/. 
and  a  yearly  freedom  of  the  City  s 
-voted  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and 
valued  at  25/.  Surgeon,  Mr.  Hodg¬ 
son;  salary  100/.  and  20/.  for  medi¬ 
cines,  at  the  two  Compters  and  Lud- 
gate,  both  for  debtors  and  felons. 
Number  of  prisoners,  February  lo, 
1 807  ;  debtors,  thirty-seven;  felons, 
nine.  Allowance,  to  poor  debtors, 
felons,  &c.  ten  ounces  of  bread,  and 
one  pound  of  potatoes,  daily  ;  aiso 
six  stone  of  beef,  (48ibs.)  divided 
amongst  them  every  Saturday  ;  be¬ 
sides  a  quantity  of  broken  victuals, 
collected  from  the  different  taverns 
and  eating-houses  about  the  Royal 
Exchange,  For  legacies,  and  other 
donations,  see  Remarks. 

Remarks.  —  Some  years  ago,  I 
spoke  of  this  ruinous  receptacle  for 
debtors,  felons,  and  other,  criminal 
prisoners,  as  it  once  stood,  in  spite  of 
age  and  debility.  Its  whole  history 
is  most  singular ;  and  it  must,  here¬ 
after,  become  incredible,  whenever  its 
locality  is  considered  to  have  been  in 
the  centre  and  very  heart  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Metropolis!  How  long  before 
the  Fire  of  London  this  Compter  had 
been  a  prison,  cannot  easily  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  it  to  be  quite  as  antient  as  the 
other  Compters,  it  first  appears  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when 
the  keeping  of  it  was  an  office  of  no 
small  consideration;  for,  at  that  period, 
one  John  Seymour,  at  the  special  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  King,  had  a 
lease  granted  to  him  of  this  Compter, 
for  a  term  of  years  ;  and  in  the  year 
1554,  the  keeper  of  the  other  Comp¬ 
ter  was  Robert  Smarte,  the  City’s 
Sword-bearer,  who  had  the  keeping 
thereof  granted  to  him  for  life,  he 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Court  with 
respect  to  its  management.  In  the 
year  1600,  certain  buildings  and  al¬ 
terations  of  this  Compter  were  finish¬ 
ed,  at  an  expence  of  upwards  of  600/.  ; 
and  in  the  year  1614,  the  Compter 
was  again  partially  rebuilt,  and  re¬ 
paired  with  oak.  After  the  Fire  of 
London,  in  the  year  1666,  two  of  the 
city  gates,  Aldgate  and  Bishopgate% 
were  converted  into  prisons,  in  lieu  of 
the  two  Compters,  (whicli  were  both 
destroyed  in  that  general  conflagra¬ 
tion)  until  new  Compters  could  be 
built.  For  this  purpose  an  order  was 
passed  in  the  year  1669,  and  executed 


accordingly,  Since  then  the  Wood- 
street  Compter  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  a  new  one  erected  ;  but  the  Old 
Poultry  Compter  still  remains;  and, 
unLil  the  alteration  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned,  was  appropriated  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  prisoners,  in  the  manner 
following  : 

For  master’s-side  debtors,  hereto¬ 
fore  there  were  fifteen  rooms  be¬ 
twixt  the  inner  and  the  outer  gates  ; 
for  the  use  of  which  each  prisoner 
paid  as  per  table.  For  common  side 
debtors  six  wards,  within  the  inner 
gale  ;  two  of  them  on  the  ground- 
floor,  called  the  King's  Ward ,  and 
the  Prince's  Ward ;  in  the  former 
of  which,  November  12,  1803,  were 
seven  debtors,  and  in  the  latter,  the 
same  number. 

On  the  first  floor,  or  story,  were 
the  Women's  Ward ,  with  two  deb¬ 
tors ;  the  Middle  Jf  ard(so  called,  as 
as  I  conceive  from  its  being  between 
the  Women’s  and  the  Jews’  Ward) 
containing  six  debtors;  and  the  Jews' 
Word,  in  which  were  two  Jew  deb¬ 
tors,  with  a  separate  stair-case  lead¬ 
ing  to  it.  This,  let  me  pointedly 

observe,  is  toe  only  prison  lever  vi¬ 
sited,  in  which  persons  of  their  per¬ 
suasion  were  allowed  to  have  the  ge¬ 
nerous,  humane,  and  just  indulgence 
of  being  kept  entirely  distinct  from 
the  other  prisoners  :  and  very  sincere¬ 
ly  do  I  hope,  that,  in  the  projected 
change  and  improvement  of  this 
building,  some  similar  allotment  will 
be  assigned,  of  a  place  of  retirement, 
security,  and  comfort,  for  debtors,  or 
others,  of  their  peculiar  description. 
Reason  suggests  the  motive  for  such 
a  hint;  and  Christian  principle  sanc¬ 
tions  its  adoption.  It  may  easily  be 
done,  as  no  great  space  will  be  re? 
quisite. 

On  the  second  story,  or  floor 
above,  were  also  the  Queen's  Wurdy 
which  had  ten  debtors;  and  a  small 
room  adjoining  to  it  for  the  sick. 

The  thirty-four  debtors  whom  I 
found  here  at  my  visits  had  ten  wives 
and  fifteen  children  living  with  them 
in  the  prison,  All  are  allowed  one 
rug  each  by  the  City,  but  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  provide  their  own  beds, 

To  each  ward  there  is  a  fire-place, 
In  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  second 
floor,  called  the  Pump  lioomx  the 
debtors  had  the  convenience  of  wafer. 
The  court-yard  here  is  very  small, 
paved  with  flag-stones,  and  had  water 

continually 
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continually  running  through  it.  In 
the  passage-court  was  a  day-room  for 
felons,  and  a  small  one  adjoining 
to  it  for  debtors:  they  have  iron- 
grated  windows,  opposite  the  •public- 
house ■,  kept  within  the  gates  of  the 
prison  ;  and  from  which  they  were 
constantly  supplied  with  liquor. 

Men  felons  slept  in  two  “  strong 
rooms”  planked  with  oak,  and  stud¬ 
ded  with  large  broad-headed  nails, 
on  boards  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  having  each  a  rug 
allowed  them  :  and  up  stairs  was 
another  large  room  for  men,  and  one 
for  women. 

The  Chapel ,  which  was  below,  had 
a  gallery  for  master’s-side  debtors  ; 
and  the  felons,  and  other  criminals, 
were  seated  on  forms  or  benches  in 
the  area  beneath. 

At  the  top  of  the  whole  building 
are  spacious  leads,  where  the  mas¬ 
ter’s-side  debtors  were  occasionally 
allowed  to  take  the  air.  The  keeper, 
however,  or  turnkey,  was  always  with 
them,  because  the  adjacent  houses 
were  thought  capable  of  furnishing 
the  ready  means  forescape. 

Such  was  this  prison  in  the  year 
1803;  but  the  buildings  being  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state,  and  in  many 
parts  shoared  up  with  props,  it  be¬ 
came  at  length  so  dangerous,  not  only 
to  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  but  of 
other  persons  resorting  thither,  that 
in  July  1804,  an  Act  passed,  with  a 
degree  of  uncommon  expedition, 
suited  to  the  supposed  pressure  of  the 
occasion,  for  the  removal  of  “  all 
the  debtors  and  prisoners  here  in  cus¬ 
tody  to  the  Giltspur-street  Compter , 
or  to  such  other  safe,  secure,  and  con¬ 
venient  place  within  the  city,  as 
should  be  approved  of  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons 
thereof  in  Common  Council  assem¬ 
bled.”  It  was  also  ordained  to  “  be 
lawful  for  the  Sheriffs,  from  time  to 
time,  and  until  the  Poultry  Compter 
shall  have  been  rebuilt,  or  made  se¬ 
cure*  and  fit ,  and  commodious  for 
the  reception  of  prisoners *  or  an¬ 
other  Compter  shall  be  provided, 
to  receive,  keep,  and  detain  them  in 
such  place  of  intended  removal.” 
This  took  place  in  consequence,  and 
prisoners  continued  to  be  received  in 
the  Giltspur-street  Compter  till  the 
gOLh  of  May  1805  ;  when  the  very 
crowded  state  of  that  temporary  ro 
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ceptacle  occasioned  a  necessity  of 
sending  all  the  night  charges  to  their 
old  place  of  destination  in  the  Poul¬ 
try. 

Nor  was  this  step  sufficiently  ade¬ 
quate;  for  in  August  1806,  the  Gilt¬ 
spur-street  Compter  not  being  found 
large  enough  to  contain  the  criminal 
prisoners  of  both  gaols,  they  likewise 
were  re-consigned  to  the  Poultry. 
This  ruinous  and  tottering  pile  there¬ 
fore  (so  long  before  deemed  hardly 
tenable)  has  now,  for  above  eighteen 
months,  been  made  the  only  place  of 
confinement  for  the  criminals  of  the 
two  Compters;  and  the  Chapel  of 
the  present,  being  turned  into  a 
sleeping  room,  for  want  of  space,  no 
Div>ne  service  is  performed  there. 

The  result  is,  that  Giltspur-street 
Compter  is  now  wholly  appropriated 
to  the  confinement  of  the  debtors  only 
belonging  to  both  prisons,  until  a 
New  Poultry  Compter  shall  be  pro¬ 
vided,  or  the  old  one  rendered 
“  safe ,”  for  we  can  hardly  say  “fit” 
and  “  commodious  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners.” 

More  than  five  years  have  now 
elapsed :  the  circumstances  above 
narrated  are  matter  of  notoriety  ; 
yet  how  little,  if  any  thing,  is  done !  ! ! 

The  two  rooms  already  mentioned 
as  fronting  the  public-house,  the  one 
set  apart  for  debtors,  the  other  for 
felons,  are  at  present  both,  shut  up  ; 
and  ( he  Queen's  Ward*  with  nearly  the 
whole  East  end  of  the  prison,  have 
been  taken  down,  to  prevent  their 
falling  with  instant  destruction  on 
the  helpless  inhabitants  I 

Master’s-side  felons,  or  those  who 
can  pay  for  beds,  sleep  in  strong 
rooms  above  stairs,  to  which  the  ac¬ 
cess  is  from  the  keeper’s  house. 

Common-side  felons  have,  within 
the  w  ooden  gate,  a  small  court,  paved 
with  flag-stones,  and  a  miserable 
room  called  the  Rat-hole ,  with  an 
iron-grated  unglazed  window;  and 
two  dismal  cells  to  sleep  in,  upon 
boards  raised  about  a  yard  from  the 
floor,  with  a  rug  or  two  each ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  number,  but  no 
straw.  One  of  these  cells  is  for  four 
prisoners,  and  the  other  for  two ; 
above  which  are  two  other  rooms, 
of  a  similar  description.  The  Chapel, 
since  its  conversion  into  a  dormitory, 
has  barrack  bedsteads  laid  on  the 
floor. 

The  women  feigns  are  shut  up  in 

a  dreary 
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a  dreary  place  below,  called  the 
Mouse-hole.  This  will  hold  sixteen 
prisoners,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  above  are  for  the 
men.  Over  it  is  tfyat  which  was  for¬ 
merly  the  Jews'  JFatd  for  debtors, 
but  now  set  apart  for  the  sick. 

Legacies  and  Donations. 

Christmas  quarter  -  ^£19  2  10 

Lady-day  ditto  -  -  20  13  10 

Midsummer  ditto  -  -  15  5  7 

Michaelmas  ditto  -  -  20  17  3 

Annually  on  the  5th  of  November 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Dame,  one 
quarter  of  beef  and  five  dozen  of 
penny  loaves,  is  sent  by  the  Ironmon¬ 
ger’s  Company. 

The  Drape/s  Company  allow  annu¬ 
ally  fourteen  pounds  for  tbedischarge 
of  small  debts  up  to  forty  shillings 
each,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Kendricli. 

Sheriff’s  court,  twopence  eachjudg- 
ment,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Judg¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Higden,  Curriers  Hall,  at 
Christmas. 

The  prisoners  receive  65  penny 
loaves  every  eight  weeks,  the  gift 
of  Eleanor  Gwynn. 

N.  B.  Master’s-side  Debtors  partake 
of  no  charity,  except  it  be  particularly 
ordered  by  the  Donor. 

The  Public-house,  within  the  pas¬ 
sage  leading  to  this  Prison,  is  rented 
from  the  City  at  30/.  per  annum.  I 
was  constantly  assured  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Compter,  although  I 
as  constantly  saw  that  the  iron  grated 
rooms  of  the  Debtors  and  Felons  were 
supplied  from  thence  with  Liquors; 
the  windows  of  both  being  opposite  to 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
Public-house  was  shut  up  as  soon  as 
the  Poultry  prisoners  were  removed 
to  Giltspur-street  Compter;  but  was 
opened  again  immediately  on  their 
being  returned  hither. 

From  the  best  accounts  I  could  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  books  it  appears,  that 
from  Jan.  1,  1800,  to  Jan.  1,  1S07, 
there  were  Four  hundred  and  twenty - 
jive  Debtors  committed  to  this  Prison 
from  the  Court  of  Conscience  ;  and 
yet,  the  number  of  Creditors  who  re¬ 
ceived  debt  and  costs,  in  consequence 
of  such  imprisonment,  was  no  more 
than  seventy-eight ! 

Scanty  fuel  this,  for  the  Spirit  of 
Litigation ! 

My  Dear  Sir,  Chelsea ,  Dec.  23. 

It  gives  me  pain  to  publish  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  execrable  place  of  con¬ 
finement,  which  has  so  long  been 


suffered  to  remain  a  discredit  to  a 
City  that  on  all  public  occasions 
stands  foremost  in  acts  of  Liberality , 
Benevolence ,  and  Humanity . 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
delay  in  repairing  this  Prison,  orbuiid- 
ing  a  new  one.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
lost  sight  off.  At  a  Court  of  Common 
Council,  held  26th  October  last,  it 
was  resolved,  “  That  the  Poultry 
Compter  is  in  a  most  deplorable  anct 
ruinous  condition,  and  by  no  means 
a  fit  place  for  the  confinement  of 
Prisoners  of  any  description.” 

Should  the  preceding  remarks  tend 
to  expedite  the  building  a  New 
Prison,  it  will  he  the  highest  gratifica¬ 
tion  to  Yours,  &c.  Jas.  Neild. 
Doctor  Lettsom ,  Sambrook  Court. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  5. 

ERHAPS  you  will  think  the  fol¬ 
lowing  desultory  Notes,  from  the 
Portfolio  of  an  eminent  Scholar,  as 
they  relate  to  a  celebrated  Bard  and 
no  less  celebrated  Crilic,  not  unworthy 
to  be  introduced  to  the  publick. 

“  Mr.  Gray  was  supposed  to  have  died 
worth  10,000/.  He  left  1000/.  to  Miss 
Antrobus  and  her  sister  Cummins.  A 
Play  of  three  acts,  plain  prose. — Discre¬ 
tionary  power,  to  Mason,  with  Brown, 
to  publish  an  “  Elegy  written  at  Stoke 
Pogeis,”  where  he  is  buried  with  hie 
father  and  mother. — The  “Long Story” 
published,  because  it  contained  the  only- 
drawing  be  ever  made  of  Stoke  House. 
It  was  written,  in  one  morning,  at  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill.  —  Bannerman  wrote  of  liis 
death  to  Walpole  before  it  happened.  — • 
Gray  was  very  satirical  in  early  life, 
which  went  off.  —  He  has  large  notes  on 
Linnaeus  and  Goedart.  He  had  large 
architectural  collections  of  Founders  and 
Builders  from  Books ;  and  notes  from 
actual  survey.  —  He  lay  a  week,  much 
afflicted  with  obstructions.  Glyn  says,  he 
had  no  pain. — Brown  shocked  at  his  con¬ 
vulsions  ;  but  his  face  after  death  re¬ 
turned,  though  not  sufficient  to  take  a 
cast. — Bostock,  of  Christ's,  his  el  eve,  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral. — Farmer  was  offered 
200/.  for  directing  a  new  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  with  critical 
notes  and  introduction  to  each  Play.” 

“  Dr.  Bentley’s  grandson  is  a  scholar, 
but  still  more  desirous  of  being  reckoned 
a  person  of  fashion,  and,  as  such,  would 
he  more  hurt  at  the  Doctor’s  condition 
being  debased  than  his  learning,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  former  is  at  least  equi¬ 
vocal,  the  latter  not  at  all.  To  settle 
this  matter  as  far  as  is  necessary,  hear 
what  the  College  Register  says  : 

‘Richardus 


ss 
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‘Richardus  Bentley,  Ebor.de  Oulton* *, 
filius  Thomas  B.  defuncti,  an  nos  natus 
15,  et  quod  excurrit,  literis  institutus 
infra  Wakefield,  admissus  subsizator  pro 
Magistro  Johnson,  tutore  et  fidejussore 
ejus,  Maii  24°,  1676.% 

“  The  late  Dr.  Powel,  who  gave  me 
this  copy,  said  it  was  remarkable  that 
he  was  admitted  Sizar  for  his  own  Tutor. 
Every  Sizar  must  be  .admitted  for  some¬ 
body,  but  it  is  now'  entirely  a  mere 
form,  yet  he  said  he  had  never  observed 
such  an  instance  ;  and  that  though  they 
put  down  the  first  fellow’s  name  that  oc¬ 
curs,  yet  that  he  had  never  put  dowq 
his  own.  Had  his  father  been  living, 
his  profession  would  have  been  men¬ 
tioned.  The  received  opinion  in  College 
is,  that  he  was  a  Blacksmith,  which  in 
the  country  is  nothing  very  great.  But 
if  any  body  has  a  mind  t#  see  how  as¬ 
tonishing  a  scholar  and  critic^:  he  was, 
let  him  only  read  a  letter  on  Hesych-ius 
in  Alberti’s  noble  edition.  —  Bonders  ham, 
Pidley,  and  Colne,  all  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  are  annexed  to  the  Regius  Pror 
fessorship  of  Divinity  ;  but,  though  he 
takes  care  of  them  by  Curates,  they 
cannot  be  called  livings  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  w  ord,  as  he  may  hold 
two  livings  besides,  just  as  if  he  had  not 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  40  capital 
blunders  in  Biographia  Britannica.”  *** 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  IS. 

"^LTOUR  pages  have  frequently  no- 
JL  ticed  the  state  of  our  West  Indian 
Islands,  both  with  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government.  One  ot  the  Islands 
is  still  governed  by  the  Spanish  laws, 
because  these  laws  are  supposed  by 
some  to  afford  greater  protection  to 
the  Slaves  and  to  the  peopieor  Colour, 
than  British  laws  under  a  West  Indian 
administration.  In  other  Islands,  re¬ 
gulations  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  Itinerant  Preachers,  which  have 
been  disallowed  by  the  Government 
at  home,  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  British  Constitution.  In  my 
bumble  opinion,  the  proper  remedy  fur 
$11  these  inconveniences  is  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Bishop  to  reside  in  the  West 
Indies.  A  Bishop,  from  his  office  and 
his  education,  would  be  the  friend  of 
humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
friend  of  the  British  Constitution. 
tThese  Islands  are  said  to  be  within  the 
diocese  of  London  :  why  then  may 
pot  the  Bishop  of  London  be  allowed 

*  “  A  hamlet  between  Rothwell  and 
Methley,  due  North  of  Wakefield  and 
its  Outwood.  Jeffreys'  May." 


to  appoint  a  Suffragan,  with  full 
powers,  to  reside  in  those  distant  re¬ 
gions  ?  The  law  respecting  Suffragan 
Bishops  is. still  in  force,  and  they  might 
be  legally  appointed  in  different  parts 
of  this  Kingdom  in  the  antient  places, 
Nor  do  I  see  any  law  against  a  new 
appointment,  in  a  case  like  this  under 
consideration.  The  present  Bishop  of 
Loudon  is  a  man  of  correct  informa¬ 
tion,  of  activity,  and  of  business.  If 
my  feeble  voice  could  reach  his  ear,  I 
should  press  on  his  attention  the  con, 
sideration  of  this  subject.  The  plan 
may  he  attended  with  difficulties  ;  but 
in  surmounting  these  difficulties,  his 
Lordshipmiglu  immortalize  his  name, 
by  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  upon 
the  Church.'  U.  U. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan . 

f  N  Rabelais’  Works,  by  Ozell,  VoL 
I.  p.  154,  1750,  occurs  this  note  : 

Wine  of  one  ear .]  A  proverbial 
expression  for  excellent  good  wine.  In 
some  parts  of  Leicestershire  and  else¬ 
where,  speaking  of  good  ale,  ale  of  one 
ear;  bad  ale,  ale  of  two  ears.  Because 
when  it  is  good,  we  give  a  nod  with  one 
ear  ;  if  had,  we  shake  our  head,  that  is, 
give  a  sign  with  both  ears  that  we  don’t 
like  it.”  ■  i 

Not  having  met  with  this  proverbial 
expression  in  any  other  Writer,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  to  what  County 
it  is  properly  to  be  appropriated.  H, 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  10. 

REGULAR  Correspondent  of 
yours  will  be  much  gratified.ifyou 
wili,  through  the  medium  of  your  pub<j 
Jfcation,  convey  to  him  some  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  Richard  Dixon, once 
of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A. 
in  1555.  Was  he  the  same  person  who 
was  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  in 
1570,  but  suspended  in  1572?  If  so, 
where  was  he  born,  where  buried, 
and  what  inscription  is  there  on  his 
tomb? — If  you  can  inform  me  also 
about  what  time  Bells  *  began  to  be 
used  in  matters  of  Religion  and  Fes- 

sincere 
Y  KS. 


tivity,  you 
thanks  of 


will  have  the 


*  Bells  were  first  invented  by  Bishop 

Paulinas,  at  Nola,  a  town  in  Italy.  If 
our  correspondent  looks  at  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  under  the  article  Bellsx 

Paulinus,  or  even  JSfola,  he  will  find  in¬ 
formation  the  subject.  Edit, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Brentford ,  20. 

A  ViNG  recently  had  occasion  to 
investigate  the  title  to  some  land 
in  the  parish  of  Isleworth,  l  found  in 
the  deeds  connected  with  that  title  the 
name  of  a  lane  in  which  the  property 
is  situate,  spelt  Whirlpool,  Walpole , 
and  WurplejNh'xch  induced  ine  to  make 
some  inquiries  as  to  the  real  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  derivation  of  the  word 
in  the  place  where  such  information 
was  most  likely  to  he  obtained  ;  but, 
finding  no  satisfactory  result,  I  inves¬ 
tigated  the  matter  further. 

The  lane  is  long  and  narrow,  in¬ 
tersecting  garden-ground  to  a  conside¬ 
rable  distance ;  and  1  conceive  its  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Warp,  Belg.  and 
W eltan ,  Sax.  and  wasprobablyautient- 
!y  called  “  Warpwcll ”  Lane,  and  by 
an  easy  transition  fF arple  or  Wurple . 

Warp  is  the  thread  which  crosses 
the  woof  in  cloth,  and  IF  ell  isa  bound¬ 
ary,  edging-border,  or  hold  :  hence 
all  words  signifying  an  inclosure  are 
derived  ;  as  Belt  and  Wall ,  Eug.  and 
Fulimn) Lat.;  and  in  this  souse  Chaucer, 

Adara  welte  (i.  e.  held)  al  paradise 
saving  to  one.’  ’ 


The  Hulsean  P  rize  for  Ihe  last  year 
has  been  adjudged  to  Francis  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Esq.  fellow  commoner  of 
Queen’s  College:  subject,  “  A  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  Books  of  Origen  against 
Celsus,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the 
argument,  and  to  point  out  the  evi¬ 
dence  they  afford  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity.”  —  The  following  is  the 
subject  tor  the  present  year  :  “  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Religious  Knowledge 
which  the  Heathen  Philosophers 
derived  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.” 

The  following  works  will  very  soon 
be  published : 

Sermons  on  various  important 
subjects,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  left 
for  publication  by  the  late  Rev.  Owen 
Mannins,  vicar  of  Godaiming. 

A  Treatise  on  Algebra,  in  Practice 
and  Theory,  methodically  arranged 
in  two  Parts,  and  adapted  to  the 
present  State  of  the  Science,  together 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  contain¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  particulars 
'relating  to  the  Discoveries  and 
Improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  this  branch  of  Analysis.  By  Mr. 


And  in  an  Account  of  the  expences 
of  a  May  Game  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  there  is  an  article  “A  Cote  of 
Russet  and  a  Kyrtle  of  Worstedde 
welt  yd  with  red  cloth.” 

Before  inclosures  became  general, 
land,  being  open,  was  intersected  with 
roads,  common  to  all  the  occupiers, 
but  exclusively  the  property  of  none  ; 
hence  the  name  War  pie  was  indiscri¬ 
minately  applied  to  all  such  roads,  as 
being  that  part  of  the  land  which  was 
the  border  or  boundary,  and  distin¬ 
guished  one  man's  land  from  another’s. 
The  Warp,  therefore,  is  that  part  of 
the  cloth,  which,  not  being  crossed  by 
the  woof,  is  waste  ;  and  the  Welt  a 
border  ;  consequently, if  my  derivation 
be  correct, th eWarple  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  a  p:ece  of  land  uncultivated, 
bounding  or  bordering  open  or  com¬ 
mon  field  lands. 

r ej haps  a  more  familiar  exempli¬ 
fication  of  this  derivation  may  be  seen 
in  the  weaving  of  Napkins,  where  the 
division  between  each  is  marked  by 
the  threads  of  the  warp  not  beiu°“ 
crossed  by  the  woof. 

Yours,  &c.  t 


INTELLIGENCE. 

preparing  for  publication,  not  of 
duly  attended  to. 

Bonnycastue,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich. — The  work  will  be  printed 
in  two  moderate-sizedO  eta  vo  Volumes, 
and  is  designed  to  form  the  second  and 
third  Parts  of  the  Author’s  in  tended  Ge¬ 
neral  Course  of  Mathematics, of  which 
several  of  the  succeeding  branches 
are  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Rules  for  English  Composition,  and 
particularly  for  Themes,  in  a  duo¬ 
decimo  volume.  By  Mr.  John  Rip- 

pingham,  of  Westminster  School ; _ 

who  has  also  in  thepress,  a  Translation 
of  Longinus,  with  critical  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes,  in  an  octavo  volume. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  and  of  Travels  in  Brazil, 
from  1S04  to  1810.  By  Mr.  John 
Mawe,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire. 

A  Description  of  the  Arteries,  in  an 
octavo  volume.  By  Dr.  John  Bar¬ 
clay. 

A  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  including  the  Lives  of  the 
Founders, with  illustrative  engravings. 
By  Mr.  Georgs  Dyer. 

Tbs 
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***  Communications  for  this  Article  (of  Works 
Works  already  published)  will  be  a 
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“  Economical  History  of  the  He¬ 
brides  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,” 
by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  John  Walker, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  And,  by  the 
same  Author,  Miscellaneous  Essays  on 
Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy. 

The  following  works  are  preparing : 

The  Fourth  Edition  Of  Mr.  Bow- 
yer’s  “  Conjectures  on  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  4to. 

The  Border  Antiquities  of  England 
and  Scotland  delineated.  It  is  intended 
to  comprise  in  this  work  the  whole  of 
the  Antiquities  of  the  Borders ;  ex¬ 
hibiting  Specimens  of  theArchitecture, 
Sculpture, and  otherVestiges  offormer 
ages,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  the 
Union  of  the  two  Crowns;  accompa¬ 
nied  with  descriptive  Sketches  and 
Biographical  Remarks;  together  with 
a  brief  historical  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Events  that  have  occurred  in 
this  interesting  part  of  Great  Britain. 

“  A  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  the 
Customs,  in  the  Entry,  Examination, 
and  Delivery  of  Goods  and  Merchan¬ 
dize  imported  from  Foreign  Parts, 
with  a  copious  Illustration  of  the 
Warehousing  System,  being  intended 
for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Officers, 
and  others  concerned  in  this  Branch 
of  the  Business  of  the  Customs.”  By 
Mr.  James  Smyth,  of  the  Custom 
H  ouse,  Hull.  In  one  volume  Svo. 

Christian  Ethics,  consisting  of  Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Beatitudes,  &c.  in  two 
volumes.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Wintle, 
Author  of  a  Commentary  on  Daniel. 

Habington’s  Castara  ;  with  a  bio- 
graphical  and  critical  Essay,  by  C.  A. 
Elton,  Esq.  the  translator  of  Hesiod. 

The  English  Drama  Purified.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Plumptre. 

Four  Thousand  Quotations,  prin¬ 
cipally  from  antient  authors,  with 
appropriate  translations  in  English. 
By  Mr.  Blaguon. 

A  Porlraitureof  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Religion;  with  an  A  ppendix,  con¬ 
taining  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  against 
Papists,  and  a  Review  of  the  Catholic 
Question  of  Emancipation.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Nightingale,  author  of  a 
Portraiture  of  Methodism. 

Mons.  C.  T.  Tombe’s  Voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  during  the  years  1802 
to  1S0G,  including  an  account  of  the 
Cape,  the  isles  of  Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
Java,  Banca,  and  the  city  of  Batavia, 
with  notes byM. Son* ini.  Translated 
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into  English  by  Mr.  Blagdon,  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  with  numerous 

plates. 

Mr.  Gutch  of  Bristol  has  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Books  forthcoming,  contain¬ 
ing  the  valuable  Libraries  of  several 
literary  Gentlemen  lately  deceased  in 
Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
many  other  rare  and  curious  Works. 

Some  genuine  manuscripts,  several 
of  which  are  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  chest,  containing  records 
of  the  town  of  Haverford  West. 

Another  splendid  monument  of 
Parisian  typography,  in  addition  to 
the  great  work  on  Egypt,  has  been 
recently  consecrated  to  “  Napoleon 
the  Great,”  namely,  an  Edition  of 
Homer,  in  three  volumes  great  folio, 
each  consisting  of  370  pages,  (with 
the  lext  only,)  from  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  press  in  the  universe,  that  of 
Bodoni  in  Parma.  The  artist  em¬ 
ployed  six  years  in  his  preparations, 
and  the  printing  occupied  IS  months. 
One  hundred  and  forty  copies  only 
were  struck  off— that  presented  to  his 
Imperial  Majesty  was  on  vellum,  of 
brilliancy  altogether  unparalleled. 

Count  Rzewuski,  of  Vienna,  is  said 
to  have  in  his  possession  an  Arabic 
manuscript,  written  in  t  he  time  of  the 
Crusades,  which  mentions  some  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  relative  to  the  use' 
of  guppowder  in  war,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  a  genuine  receipt  for  the  Greek 
fire.  The  Count  is  now  employed  in 
translating  this  valuable  work. 
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Dunelmensis  shall  appear  as  soon  as 
the  Plate  can  be  engraved. 

A  young  Bibliomaniac’s  hints  shall 
have  due  consideration. 

Philaretes  requests  some  Corre¬ 
spondent  to  favour  us  with  biographical 
notices  of  Gen.  Hoghton,  who  fell  with 
such  signal  honour  in  the  ever-memorable 
conflict  of  Albuera. 

A  Constant  Reader’s  Queries  would 
be  answered  at  the  Heralds’  College. 

Thomas  Grumble  versus  Loeschman, 
is  a  Case  cognizable  by  Critics  Ellen- 
boroucii  or  Mansfield. 

If  the  Correspondent  who  has  in  vain 
consulted  Dr.  Rees’s  “  Cyclopaedia,” 
really  wishes  for  the  information 
mentions ;  the  address  would  be  given  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

W.  B.  in  our  next ;  with  W.  S.  on 
Moore’s  Almanack;  R.  S,;  &c.  &c. 

Review 
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L  The  Life  of  the  Lev.  John  Hough, 
jj.  I),  successively  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  cind  Worces¬ 
ter  ;  formerly  President  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  College ,  Oxford,  in  the 
Reign  of  James  11. ;  containing  many 
of  his  Letters ,  and  biographical  No¬ 
tices  of  several  Persons  with  whom  he 
was  connected.  By  John  Wilmot,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  S.A.  4 to.pp.  387.  White 
and  Cochrane. 

WE  have  very  recently  (vol. 

JLXXXI,  Part  i.  p.  449.)  had 
occasion  to  notice  this  truly  respect¬ 
able  Biographer;  and  we  rejoice  to 
meet  him  again  in  this  labour  of  love  ; 
for  he  is  again  embalming  the  me¬ 
mory  of  another  venerable  Relation. 

“  The  private,  unambitious  life  which 
Bp.  Hough  preferred,  and  which  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  for  many  years,  was  little  calculated  to 
afford  materials  for  Biography,  or  to  fur¬ 
nish  that  fund  of  incident  and  anecdote 
which  the  lives  of  most  public  men  sup¬ 
ply  :  besides  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  his  death,  now  nearly  se¬ 
venty  years,  has  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  particulars  of  his 
public,  as  well  as  his  private  life,  and 
might  alone  have  furnished  a  sufficient 
apology  for  the  scanty  materials  which 
the  Editor  of  this  work  has  been  able  to 
collect. — But,  in  addition  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  occasioned  by  this  distance 
of  time  we  have  likewise  to  combat 
the  great  modesty  of  Dr.  Hough,  and 
his  peculiar  unwillingness  to  have  any 
thing  which  proceeded  from  his  pen 
made  public.  We  are  informed  by  a 
late  Antiquary*,  who  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reading  several  of  his  Sermons 
(which  he  calls  4  very  excellent’),  that 
such  was  the  good  Bishop’s  antipathy 
to  the  publication  of  these,  or  pi  any 
other  of  his  writings,  even  after  his  de- 
cease,  that  he  gave  a  strict  charge  to 
the  contrary.  —  Accident  alone  occa¬ 
sioned  so  many  of  lire  Letters  to  be  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  more  of 
them  :  especially  as  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  he  was  in  the.  habit  of  inti¬ 
macy  and  correspondence  with  several 
of  the  great  men  who  lived  in  the  busy 
reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  f.  —  It  was  tlie  peculiar  si¬ 
tuation  in  which  the  Bishop  was  placed 
in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  the 
reign  of  Janies  II.  that  first  brought 
him  before  the  publick,  and  gave  rise 

*  “  Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Staffordshire,  vol.  I.  p.  278.” 
Gent.  Mag.  January,  1811. 
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to  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  acted 
at  that  period,  and  which  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  his  elevation  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench  in  the  succeeding  reign. 

■ — To  the  honour  of  this  country,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  Chufch,  and 
many  of  the  Clergy  at  other  periods* 
would  have  acted  the  same  part  on  a  si¬ 
milar  occasion  ;  but  none  could  have 
shewn  more  firmness  and  moderation — 
qualities  equally  necessary  to  be  united 
in  tha  exercise  of  any  great  public  duty. 
—  Although  Party  ran  very  high  in  the 
reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  ' 
Bishop  Hough  seems  to  have  contented 
himself  with  the  proofs  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  given  of  his  patriotism,  and  firm 
attachment  to  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  his  Country.” 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wilmot, 
that 

“  He  undertook  this  work  some  years 
ago,  when  he  eujuyed  the  blessing  of 
health  ;  this  has  lately  so  much  declined 
that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
complete  his  design  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  two  learned  aud  valuable  friends, 
the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  rector  of  Banning 
in  Kent,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett, 
morning  preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital.  The  former,  whose  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  different  Families  in 
this  Country  well  qualified  him  for  the 
task,  obligingly  Supplied  him  with  most 
of  the  materials  for  the  Notes,  which 
have  served  to  render  the  Bishop’s  Let¬ 
ters  more  intelligible  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hew¬ 
lett,  whose  learning  and  abilities  are 
well  known  to  the  publick  by  his  Ser¬ 
mons,  his  able  Vindication  of  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  his  valuable  Notes  on  the 
Sacred  Volume,  and  other  excellent 
publications  (which  would  grace  any 
preferment  or  dignity' of  his  profession), 
not  only  encouraged  the  Editor  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  assisted  him  in  superintending 
the  press,  when  the  state  of  his  own 
health  rendered  him  very  unequal  to  the 
undertaking.” 

Whilst  we  lament  the  Indisposition 
of  the  worthy  Editor,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  that  he  has  had  the  assistance 
of  two  very  able  Coadjutors.  It  is* 
however,  but  justice  to  observe,  that 
he  had  himself  used  all  due  diligence 
in  pursuit  of  authentic  documents. 

The  journey  to  Worcester  and  Har- 
tlebury  on  the  probability  of  meeting 
with  Bp.  ITough’scorrespoodence with 
Mr.  Addison,  though  at  the  time  un¬ 
successful,  Was  praiseworthy  ;  and  the 

friendly 
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friendly  reception  he  met  with,  both 
from  Dr.  Hurd,  the  late  excellent  Bi¬ 
shop  of  that  diocese,  and  his  worthy 
successor,  Dr.  Cornwall,  and  also  from 
Dr.  Nash,  the  late  venerable  Histo¬ 
rian  of  Worcestershire,  must  have 
been  truly  gratifying  *. 

<(  The  Editor  must  likewise  express 
his  obligations  to  the  President  and  Fel¬ 
lows  of  the  noble  Foundation  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College  for  the  liberality  with 
which  they  gave  him  access  to  the  muni¬ 
ments  of  their  House.  There  is  no 
danger,  in  these  times,  of  any  similar 
attack  on  their  Society;  but  the  Editor 
has  no  doubt,  that  if  a  similar  occasion 
should  arise,  they  would  act  with  the 
same  virtue  and  fortitude,  which  have 
rendered  the  memory  of  Bp.  Hough  im¬ 
mortal.” 

The  conduct  of  Dr.  Hough  in  that 
memorable  contest  forms  a  principal 
part  of  the  present  Memoirs ;  in  which 
Mr.  Wilmot  has  also  given  some  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  of  a  famous  Quaker. 

William  Penn  was  the  son  of  Sir 
William  Penn,  a  distinguished  naval  of¬ 
ficer,  who  had  fought  under  Cromwell, 
and  had  been  sent  out  by  him  w  ith  Gene¬ 
ral  Venables,  in  1656,  to  reduce  Hispa¬ 
niola  ;  but,  being  disappointed  in  that 
attempt,  they  invaded  Jamaica,  and 
made  a  conquest  of  that  important  is¬ 
land.  Penn  had  likewise  been  consulted 
on  naval  affairs  by  the'  King,  when  Duke 
of  York,  and  had  fought  under  him 
during  the  Dutch  war,  particularly  in 
the  signal  victory  that  was  gained  in 
1665.  This  probably  was  the  occasion 
of  his  introduction  to  James;  who, 
having  a  grant  from  his  brother,  Charles 
IIV  of  several  large  tracts  of  land  in 
North  America,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch,  with  w  hom  Charles  was  at  war, 
parcelled  them  out  to  under-proprietors, 
and,  among  the  rest,  to  William  Penn, 
the  sou  of  the  Admiral,  who  died  in 
1670;  having  in  his  lifetime  advanced 
several  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
his  Sovereign.  As  Charles  had  few 
means  of  satisfying  the  various  demands 
upon  him,  he  granted  a  patent  in  1681 
of  another  tract  of  land  lying  to  the 
West  of  the  river  Delaware,  to  William 
Penn,  the  son.  These  tracts  of  land  to¬ 
gether  formed  afterwards  the  state  of 
Pensylvania,  so  called  from  his  name;  and 
his  heirs  were  constituted  both  proprie¬ 
tors  and  governors  of  this  province. — 
Mr.  Penn,  though  bred  at  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  had  early  imbibed  the 
principles  of  the  society  ealled  Quakers; 

*  One  letter  was  afterwards  eommuni- 
c  ated  by  Lord  and  Lady  Somers  ;  see  p. 
48,  Edit. 
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and,  being  at  the  head  of  his  sect,  a 
man  of  large  property,  considerable 
abilities,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  in^ 
tegrity  and  humanity,  was  thought  to 
have  great  influence  with  James,  which 
he  frequently  exerted  in  favour  of  his 
friends,  and  others,  who  suffered  from 
the  several  penal  laws  of  that  time,  as 
well  as  in  undeceiving  his  Majesty  with 
respect  to  the  misrepresentations  and 
wrong  impressions  which  he  was  apt  to 
receive.  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  use  of  the  influence  of  Penn,  and 
the  weight  which  he  had  with  the  Dis¬ 
senters  in  general,  to  promote  his  own 
designs  in  favour  of  Popery,  under  the 
colour  of  a  general  toleration  and  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  penal  laws  against  alt 
Sectaries,  as  well  as  against  the  Roman 
Catholicks.  Indeed,  from  the  frequent 
access  which  Penn  had  to  the  King,  and 
from  the  success  of  his  applications,  he 
was,  both  in  this  and  the  next  reign, 
strongly  suspected  of  Popery.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  occasioned  a  correspondence 
betw  een  him  and  the  pious,  learned,  and 
candid  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  imbibed 
the  same  opinion,  but  who  afterwards 
being  convinced  that  it  was  unfounded, 
confessed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  of 
his  error,  and  gave  him  a  written  testi¬ 
mony  to  that  effect. — Penn,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  was  not  averse  to  find,  that  the 
King,  from  whatever  cause,  was  willing 
to  dispense  with  those  penal  laws  which 
affected  his  friends,  as  well  as  all  others 
who  were  not  of  the  Established  Church. 
This  disposition  of  James  was  followed, 
in  April  1687,  by  his  Declaration  for  li¬ 
berty  of  conscience,  and  suspension  of  all 
the  penal  laws;  on  which  occasion  Penn 
presented  an  address  to  his  Majesty  from 
bis  brethren,  who  stated,  ‘  that  1200 
persons  were  thus  released  from  a  severe 
imprisonment,  and  many  others  from  t  he 
spoil  and  ruin  of  their  estates  and  pro¬ 
perties.’  From  the  charge  of  Popery 
Penn  likewise  exculpated  himself,  in  an 
answer  to  a  letter  which  he  received  in 
October  1688,  both  of  which  are  printed 
in  his  Life7  and  in  his  answer  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  and  accounts  for  his  numerous 
visits  to  Whitehall,  by  observing  that  he 
frequently  had  business  there  for  his 
friends,  whom  he  had  ever  served  with 
a  steady  solicitation,  and  for  others  of 
all  persuasions,  ‘  thinking  it  a  duty,’  lie; 
says,  ‘  to  improve  the  little  interest  I 
had  for  the  good  of  those  who  needed  it, 
particularly  the  poor ;  I  might  add,’  he 
continues,  ‘  something  of  my  own  affairs 
too,  though  I  must  own  they  have  had 
the  least  share  of  my  thoughts.’  As  Mr. 
Penn  therefore  had  suggested  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  some  expedient  in  this  business, 
it  was  not  unnatural  for  the  College  to 
wish  to  make  a  trial  at  least  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  $ 
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fluence :  though  it  appears  from  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  the  interview  with  him, 
that  he  was  not  at  this  time  free  from 
suspicion  of  his  sincerity,  and  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  principles.  This  account  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hough  to  a 
relation  of  his,  a  copy  of  which  is  pre¬ 
served  among  the  manuscripts  of  Bp. 
Gibson  in  the  British  Museum.” 

The  letter  above  alluded  to  is  copied 
at  large  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting. 

A  letter  from  the  good  Bishop,  to 
Lord  Digby,  at  a  very  late  period  of 
his  life,  has  been  more  than  once 
copied  in  our  Magazine  :  but  we  can¬ 
not  forbear  transcribing  “  an  original 
and  characteristic  letter  from  Bishop 
Hough  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Mar¬ 
gate,  written  with  all  the  piety  and 
benevolence  of  a  primitive  Christian;” 
which  has  been  obligingly  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Burnaby, 
archdeacon  of  Leicester. 

“  Sir,  Hartlebury,  April  6,  1743. 

<e  I  could  not  forgive  myself  should  I 
forbear  to  return  you  my  best  and  kind¬ 
est  thanks  for  your  favour  in  distribut¬ 
ing  what  I  troubled  you  with,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  receivers  ; 
and  am  not  a  little  pleased  that  they 
are  sensible  of  your  kindness  and  mine 
to  them.  —  I  apprehend  I  shall  not  live 
to  see  much  more  of  the  coming  year, 
though  I  wear  out  leisurely,  and  am 
free  from  sickness  and  pain ;  but  strength 
declines  and  memory  fails.  The  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  understanding  which  God 
was  pleased  to  give  me  does  not  impair. 
The  famous  Mr.  Waller  was  of  opinion 
that  age  improved  it  j  I  am  sure  expe¬ 
rience  does.  But  as  the  contrary  often 
falls  out,  I  have  strictly  charged  those 
about  me,  that  when  they  discover  symp¬ 
toms  of  such  a  change,  they  suffer  no 
consideration  to  conceal  it  from  me.  I 
pray  not  with  more  sincerity  for  myself, 
than  for  my  friends  ;  and  1  most  hearti¬ 
ly  wish  health  and  every  convenience  to 
you,  whereby  your  life  may  be  made 
easy  and  comfortable.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  when  our  gracious  Redeemer 
comes  in  all  his  glory  to  judge  mankind, 
you  and  I,  with  all  faithful  people,  shall, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  me* 
nts,  find  a  place  at  his  right  hand. 
What  our  portion  may  be  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  is  known  only  to  his  Father  and 
Himself ;  but  this  is  revealed  to  us,  that 
there  are  pleasures  above  our  concep¬ 
tions,  and  durable  to  all  eternitv.  I  have 
no  more  to  add  but  that  I  am,  Sir,  your 
very  affectionate  Brother  and  obedient 
friend^  Jo.  Worcester,” 


Another  short  Letter  shall  be  given, 
addressed  to  Bishop  Gibson,  and  the 
last,  probably,  which  he  ever  wrote. 

“  My  Lord,  May  4,  1743. 

“  You  are  pleased  to  ask  (and  I  am 
in  many  respects  obliged  to  obey  your 
Lordship  in  saying),  how  it  fares  with 
me  ?  I  lately  saw  the  day  in  which  I 
entered  into  the  93d  year  of  my  life  ; 
and  I  thought  it  a  very  proper  season  to 
make  particular  enquiry  into  the  state 
of  it.  I  found  the  last  year  to  have  im¬ 
paired  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body 
more  than  I  could  have  imagined  ;  and 
by  such  imperceptible  degrees,  that  1 
was  not  aware  how  treacherously  it  stole 
upon  me,  and  how  deep  impressions  it 
made,  till  the  several  items  of  my  loss 
came  together  in  full  view  ;  and  then  it 
appeared  I  had  suffered  so  much  as  left 
little  to  support  the  remainder  of  life. 
I  think  it  can  be  but  of  short  duration  ; 
and  I  thank  God,  the  prospect  gives  me 
no  uneasiness.  Your  Lordship  has  more 
than  twenty  years  to  come  before  you 
arrive  at  my  number,  and  are  happy  in 
a  constitution  that  may  carry  you  far 
beyond  it ;  but  pardon  me,  my  Lord, 
if  1  reproach  you  a  little  for  having 
made  trial*  of  its  strength,  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  applause  indeed,  but  to  the  no 
small  concern  of  your  Friends,  who  have 
seen  some  instances,  and  heard  of  many 
more,  where  great  abilities  have  per¬ 
fectly  worn  out  themselves  by  over-ex¬ 
ercise.  I  pray  for  every  thing  that  may 
contribute  to  the  happy  state  of  your 
whole  family,  and  am,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship’s  most  obedient  and  affection¬ 
ate  servant,  Jo.  Worcester.” 

The  truly  excellent  Prelate  sur¬ 
vived  the  writing  of  the  above  Letter 
only  four  days. 

“  There  was  an  epidemical  distemper 
in  this  year,  which  was  felt  upon  the 
Continent  f  as  well  as  in  this  Country, 
aqd  which  carried  off  a  great  many, 
particularly  those  in  years.  Among 
others,  Mr.  Melmoth,  aged  78;  Sir 
Theophilus  Biddulph,  aged  79;  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  aged  83 ;  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  aged  80;  &c,  —  It  appears 
that  this  venerable  Prelate  could  not 
withstand  the  remarkably  severe  wea¬ 
ther  in  March  and  April  of  the  year 

*  “  Bishop  Gibson  had  lately  reprinted 
several  treatises  against  Popery,  digested 
under  proper  heads  and  titles,  with  pre¬ 
faces  by  himself.  He  lived,  however, 
till  1748,  and  died  at  the  age  of  79, 
having  worn  out  his  constitution,  it  is 
said,  by  a  long  course  of  study  and  bu¬ 
siness.” 

f  Gent.  Mag.  1743,  vol.  XIII  p.  274' 

1743. 
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1743.  His  constitution,  however, 
straggled  against  it  for  a  few  days  after 
he  wrote  this  last  Letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  but  at  length  he  expired, 
without  a  groan,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
surrounded  by  some  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  who  attended  him  in  his 
last  moments,  and  to  whom  he  said, 

*  We  part,  to  meet  again,  I  hope,  in 
endless  joys.’ 

“  The  account  of  his  death  is  thus 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Meadowcourt, 
prebendary  of  Worcester,  who  attended 
his  funeral,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  a t 
Oxford,  who  inquired  the  particulars  of 
it. 

‘  Oct.  14,  1743.  ******  His 

death  was  occasioned  by  a  cold,  in  ven¬ 
turing  abroad  during  the  severe  North¬ 
east  winds*  last  Spring,  and  by  disusing 
fires  too  soon  in  that  season  :  hence  en¬ 
sued  a  troublesome  cough,  which  in 
about  two  or  three  days  grew  better  till 
the  evening  before  he  died,  when  it 
seemed  to  have  thrown  a  load  on  his 
lungs,  too  heavy  to  be  removed.  —  He 
then  sealed  his  Will,  and,  as  usual, 
gave  directions  about  his  family  affairs, 
and  at  night  laid  him  down  in  peace, 
not  to  rise  again  till  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Just.  His  legacies  were  as  large  as 
could  be  expected  from  his  daily  chari¬ 
ties,  during  a  long  and  most  beneficent 
life.  No  man  left  the  world  with  a 
more  unblemished  or  more  amiable  cha¬ 
racter.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  world, 
if  the  praises  which  crown  his  memory 
may  excite  his  survivors  to  copy  after  so 
excellent  a  character,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  patterns  of  good  works. 

Rd.  Meadowcourt.’ 

“  He  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral 
near  his  wife,  as  they  both  desired.” 

“  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  con¬ 
stellation  of  virtues  as  this  great  and 
good  Prelate  possessed  should  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  Poets  as  well  as  Historians. 
Pope,  speaking  of  the  trophies  which 
deck  the  truly  good  and  brave,  says, 

*  Such  as  on  Hough’s  unsullied  mitre 
shine,  [thine/ 

Or  beam,  good  Digby  1  from  a  heart  like 

Lord  Lyttelton,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Ays- 
cough,  pointing  out  to  him  the  exam¬ 
ples  of  Locke,  Boyle,  and  Cam  bray, 
remarks, 

‘  Good  Wore’sterthus  supports  his  droop¬ 
ing  age,  rage . 

Far  from  court  flatt’ry,  far  from  party- 
He,  who  in  youth  a  tyrant’s  frown  de-S 
fied,  / 

Firm,  and  intrepid  on  his  country’s  side,  V 
Her  boldest  champion  then,  and  now  ( 
her  mildest  guide  1’  j 

Misc,  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  86. 


And  a  later  Muse, 

‘  See  Hough,  superior  to  a  Tyrant’s  doom. 
Smile  at  the  menace  of  a  slave  oi  Rome/ 

“  The  advantages,  likewise,  of  a 
pious  and  virtuous  old  age,  illustrated 
by  the  example  of  Dr.  Hough,  are  most 
eloquently  and  beautifully  described  by 
one  of  the  most  classical  pens,v  and  one 
of  the  most  amiable  characters  of  the 
century  in  which  they  both  lived,  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne,  esq.  in  his  noble  poem 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.” 

Bp.  Hough’s  Epistolary  Correspond¬ 
ence  is  printed  in  several  classes ;  the 
first  of  which  is  a  series  ofXXil  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  Dr.  CharieD,  master 
of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  to 
other  Friends,  between  the  years 
1692  and  1737.  XL1H  Letters  are 
addressed  to  Lady  Kaye,  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Marow  of  Berkeswell,  co.  Warwick, 
married  to  Sir  Arthur  Kaye,  bart.  of 
Woodsham  in  Yorkshire;  from 
which  we  shall  select  a  few  extracts. 

“  Oct.  23,  1727.  I  have  contented 
myself  to  hear  of  the  splendid  Corona¬ 
tion,  without  shewing  so  old  a  face  as 
mine  in  the  procession  ;  for  where  the 
utmost  gaiety  is  set  forth,  such  visible 
signs  of  mortality  should  not  appear ;  it 
is  a  good  omen  of  future  happiness,  that 
no  mischance  or  ill-accident  lessened  the 
pleasure  of  the  day.  Their  Majesties 
are  really  such  in  their  personal  graces 
and  accomplishments,  as  have  been  sel¬ 
dom  seen  together  on  the  English  or 
British  Throne  ;  and  may  they  long  sit 
there,  to  their  own  immortal  glory  and 
the  joy  of  all  their  people  ! — -We  are  told 
that  one  appeared  among  the  Lords  more 
than  ought  to  have  done,  who  is  said  to 
have  filled  his  father’s  place.  Nothing 
is  to  be  wondered  at  from  one  of  bis  ca¬ 
price  ;  but  how  must  it  grieve  his  good 
father!  and  how  can  one  think  on  what 
he  suffers,  without  lamenting  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  his  case,  and  reflecting  on  the 
fickle  condition  of  every  thing  in  this 
world  ?  Honour,  so  eagerly  sought  for 
by  others,  came  to  him  easily  and  un¬ 
courted  ;  but,  instead  of  any  thing  that 
might  have  afforded  comfort  and  satis¬ 
faction,  it  brought  nothing  along  with 
it  but  trouble  and  vexation.  I  would 
have  no  manner  of  ill  befall  the  young 
gentleman;  but  his  ambitious  expecta¬ 
tion  should  continue  many  years,  could 
the  old  one  have  the  health  and  strength 
I  wish  him.” 

“  Dec.  16.  Your  Ladyship  gave  me  a 
real  pleasure,  not  so  much  in  describing 
a  splendid  Court,  as  in  observing,  that 
every  face  bad  gaiety  and  content  in  it. 
In  my  poor  opinion,  it  is  no  small 
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fatigue  that  they  in  the  highest  stations 
submit  to,  in  receiving  the  complaisance 
and  deference  of  those  about  them :  but 
to  desire  love  and  esteem  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature;  and  as  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  no  Princes  ever  studied  more  than 
our  own  to  gain  the  hearts  of  their 
people,  it  is  pity  but  they  should  sin¬ 
cerely  have  them.  1  dare  not,  however, 
flatter  myself  that  the  delightful  scene 
will  hold  long,  for  we  begin  already  to 
hear  of  uneasiness  and  muttering,  which 
will  grow  louder  as  the  11th  of  January* 
comes  on,  unless  some  hands  be 
changed ;  and  matters  are  not  always 
mended  that  way.  How  outrageously 
brutish  were  the  words  which  we  are 
told  were  spoken  to  a  great  person  at 
the  last  Masquerade.  It  must  certain¬ 
ly  exercise  his  utmost  patience  to  keep 
in  hi»  resentment,  and  make  him 
thoroughly  sensible  how  improper  it 
was  to  expose  himself  to  such  usage. 
I  protest  I  could  not  hear  of  it  without 
indignation :  but  since  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  putting  an  end  to  that  sense¬ 
less  diversion,  I  can  almost  forgive  it.” 

“  Jan.  14,  1728-9.  You  are  pleased 
to  mention  a  certain  Duke,  whose  chair 
has  once  or  twice  been  seen  to  stand  at 
3'our  door  :  and  as  inquisitive  people  are 
quick-sighted,  I  must  own  I  have  heard 
from  another  hand  of  its  being  observed: 
in  good  earnest  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
your  Ladyship  should  not  make  him 
happy  in  yourself,  provided  it  be  upon 
terms  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  children 
you  are  blessed  with.  Let  him  be  con¬ 
tented  to  share  with  you  in  your  annual 
income,  and  no  other  way  to  concern 
himself  with  your  fortune,  and  I  am  one 
of  those  who  shall  wish  him  good  success 
in  his  addresses.  —  I  have  always  looked 
upon  him  as  a  good-natured,  well-bred 
gentleman ;  he  is  upon  the  point  of 
marrying  his  daughter,  and  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  any  one  to  interfere 
with  you  in  his  family;  his  estate  is  equal 
to  his  title;  and  though  I  should  never 
advise  you  to  purchase  quality,  yet  if  it 
will  come  easily,  and  upon  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions,  1  should  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you 
at  the  top,  and  you  would  really  find  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  well  as  place  and  figure  in  it.” 

“  Jan.  19,  1733.  The  Town  is  at 
present,  I  fancy,  a  very  busy  scene, 
where  all  the  Ladies  are  preparing  for 
the  Wedding  at  Court,  and  the  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  for  supplies  suitable  to 
the  exigency  of  the  coming  year.  God 
grant  a  happy  issue  to  both!  MaythePrince 
of  Orangef,  and  our  Princess,  be  lasting 

*  “The  meeting  of  Parliament.” 

f  “  Charles  Henry,  Who  married  Anne 
thp  Princess  Royal,  March  25,  1733-4. 


blessings  to  each  other,  to  us,  and  to 
our  neighbours :  and  may  the  two 
Houses  agree  in  every  thing  that  may  be 
for  the  service  of  their  country,  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  and  their  own  re¬ 
putation  !  But  when  they  are  up,  I  dread 
to  look  forward  to  the  election  of  a  new 
Parliament ;  the  spirits  of  people  in 
some  of  the  remote  Counties  being  so 
exasperated,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how  they  can  meet  together 
without  great  disturbance.” 

“  April  22,  1734.  Your  Ladyship  lias 
always  been  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  what  is  most  polite,  that  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  late  Wedding  %  and  the  pomp¬ 
ous  appearance  at  Court,  have  not,  I 
dare  say,  dazzled  you.  It  must  have 
been,  according  to  the  account  given  of 
it,  truly  magnificent ;  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  omitted  that  could  possibly 
express  the  pleasure  wherewith  His 
Majesty  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage* 
so  agreeably  to  the  interests  and  in¬ 
clination  of  his  people ;  but  the  show  is 
over,  the  ceremonious  finery  will  no 
more  appear  to  entertain  our  eyes,  and 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Royal  Bride, 
and  her  Prince,  can  only  be  our  standing 
glories.  The  time  will  quickly  come, 
when  they  go  to  be  received  with 

universal  joy  in  another  country:  God 
grant  them  a  safe  and  an  easy  passage, 
and  make  them  long  happy  in  each 
other,  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life ! 
and  then  it  matters  not  much  in  what 
dress  their  happiness  appears.” 

“  Nov .  27,  1736.  The  News-writers 
tell  us  Mrs.  Mary  Jennens§  died  lately, 
as  she  frequently  lived,  in  a  public  Inn. 
Her  retired  humour  was  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  road,  and  the  method  she  took  to 
conceal  herself  from  all  her  relations 
very  unaccountable  :  it  gave  them  just 
cause  to  suspect,  that  whenever  she  left 
her  great  fortune,  it  might  probably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  as  were  strangers 
to  her  blood,  and  neither  her  own  pru¬ 
dence,  nor  the  interest  of  her  kindred, 
be  considered  in  the  disposal;  but  herein 
she  ha?  deceived  the  world,  if,  as  we  are 
told,  she  has  marie  a  will,  whereof  her 
uncle  Jennens  is  executor,  and  given  her 


He  died  in  1751,  and  the  Princess  in 
1759,  leaving  one  son,  William  Henry 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  last  Stadtholder.” 

I  Of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  ;  see  our  vol.  IV.  p.  160. 

§  “She  was  first  cousin  to  the  rich  Mr. 
Jennens,  of  Acton.  She  never  married, 
and  had  great  singularities ;  she  left  her 
fortune  to  her  aunt,  Hester  Jennens, 
married  to  William  Hanmer,  esq.  of 
Flintshire.  Her  executor  was  Charles 
Jennens,  esq.  her  eldest  uncle.” 
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estate  to  a  family  that  had  a  reasonable 
expectation  from  her.  I  cannot  but 
wish,  and  so  I  dare  say  does  your  Lady¬ 
ship,  that  the  young  Ladies  at  Packing- 
ton  had  been  thought  of  for  a  part,  who 
are  as  near  to  her  as  any,  and  none 
more  deserving;  but  the  whole,  it  seems 
is  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Hanmer,  who 
has  lived  discreetly,  and  bred  up  her 
children  carefully,  and  much  good  may 
it  do  them  !  —  Lord  Aylesford  expresses 
much  satisfaction  in  having  given  his 
fine  daughter  to  Lord  Andover*;  the 
alliance  is  honourable;  and,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  lady  she  will  be  settled 
at.  an  easy  distance  from  all  her  nearest 
relations;  Lord  Berkshire,  likewise,  is 
not  less  pleased  than  her  father,  and 
there  are  valuable  circumstances  in  the 
match  ;  but  Lord  Aylesford  declares  his 
chief  was  the  future  happiness  of  this 
child,  which,  with  God’s  blessing,  he 
thinks  he  has  provided  for.” 

“  Feb.  11,  1737.  Nobody  is  so  remote 
from  Court,  or  so  retired,  as  not  to  feel 
the  loss  of  our  late  accomplished  Oueen; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  if  it  Still  sits  heavy 
on  your  Ladyship’s  heart,  who  had 
frequent  access  to  her  person,  and  were 
always  looked  on  with  distinction.  Her 
wisdom  and  address  were  of  mighty  in¬ 
fluence ;  and  I  know  nothing  but  a 
speedy  reconciliation  between  the  King 
and  Prince,  that  can  hinder  us  from  per¬ 
ceiving  how  much  Vve  suffer  in  being  de¬ 
prived  of  them.” 

“  April  25.  I  hear  every  body  speak 
of  the  younger  Mr.  Wilmot  f,  as  one 
who  already  makes  a  figure  at  the  Bar, 
and  has  as  fair  a  prospect  before  him,  as 
many  who  have  risen  to  the  highest 
posts  in  the  Law.  His  cousin  Knightley 
is  likewise  hopeful,  and  very  deserving  ; 
nor  can  we  observe  them,  yvithout 
reflecting  on  the  good  providence  of 
God,  that  has  formed  them  to  cheer 
their  dear  Mothers’  hearts.” 

“  Oct.  15.  I  lately  had  a  letter  from 
good  Mrs.  Wilmot,  wherein  she  speaks, 
with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction,  of  her 
Son’s X  being  in  Ireland,  with  the  Lord 

*  “  William  Howard  Viscount  An¬ 
dover,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  He 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk, 
and  married  Mary,  second  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Aylesford.” 

+  “  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  esq.  second 
son  of  Robert  Wilmot,  esq.  of  Osmas- 
ton,  co.  Derby,  then  in  his  28th  year. 
He  and  his  cousin  Knightley  were  the 
sons  of  both  Lady  Kaye’s  Sisters.” 

+  “  The  late  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  bart. 
father  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Wilmot, 
of  Qs  mas  ton  near  Derby.” 


Lieutenant.  His  Grace  has  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  great  honour  and  sincerity,  the 
two  most  valuable  qualities  that  can 
dwell  in  a  noble  breast,  and  I  dare  say  he 
will  provide  handsomely  for  him,  if  he 
can  :  but  his  best,  and  most  frequent 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  friends, 
and  servants,  are  in  the  Army,  and  in 
the  Church  :  on  neither  of  which  your 
Nephew  has  his  eye;  and  as  for  civil  em¬ 
ployments,  they  do  not  fall  every  day. 
Many  competitors  appear  for  those  that 
are  considerable,  some  of  whom  may 
probably  bring  intimations  from  Court, 
not  easy  to  be  overlooked  :  I  cannot 
therefore  be  extremely  sanguine  in  my 
expectation  of  the  young  gentleman’s 
promotion ;  but  he  is  in  the  right  to 
try  how  far  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  fa¬ 
vour  may  carry  him,  and  possibly  his 
success  may  exceed  his  hopes.  It  is 
commonly  observed  that,  in  the  course 
of  life,  almost  every  body  has  a  lucky 
hit,  and  we  will  hope  to  hear  of  his 
meeting  with  it  in  Dublin.” 

“  Dec.  18.  You  tell  me,  Madam,  you 
had  been  at  Court,  and  saw  the  King  and 
Queen  cheerful :  good  God  !  how  dread¬ 
fully  is  the  scene  changed !  and  how 
dark  a  cloud  has  it  brought  over  our 
heads :  in  good  truth  I  can  think  of  no¬ 
thing  else  but  the  inseparable  loss  we 
have  had  in  a  most  accomplished  lady, 
who  was  an  ornament  to  the  Crown,  and 
a  blessing  to  us  all;  and  if  some  means 
be  not  found  out  whereby  the  King  and 
Prince  may  come  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  than  is  betwixt  them  at  present,  one 
dreads  to  look  forward  to  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  may  follow  §.” 

<c  April  f),  1740.  I  am  personally 

known  to  few  of  our  Nobility;  but  the 
Peerage  of  England,  and  that  of  Scot¬ 
land,  make  me  very  well  acquainted 
with  all  their  families,  and  I  really  have 
pleasure  in  hearing  they  are  likely  to  be 
well  supported.” 

t(  July  21.  The  misunderstanding  in 
a  great  family  is  so  variously  talked  of 
that  a  looker-on  knows  not  what  to 
make  of  it :  a  disagreement  there  is, 
that  is  certain;  for  they  are  actually 
parted;  but  for  what  cause  is  so  dif¬ 
ferently  reported,  that  a  man  knows 
not  what  to  believe,  and  I  wish  it  may 
always  be  a  riddle.  I  am  sure  your  Lady¬ 
ship  is  sorry  for  it —  so  am  I ;  and,  as  old 
as  I  am,  would  go  a  great  way  to  make  up 
the  breach ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  too  wide.” 

§  “  This  unhappy  misunderstanding 
had  existed  some  time,  and  is  accurately 
explained  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe’s  interest¬ 
ing  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol. 
II.  chap.  48,  p.  442,  8th  edit.” 


The 
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The  next  LIV  Letters  are  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Mary  Knightley,  “  one  of 
the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  Sir 
Samuel  Marovr,  hart,  of  Berkswei!, 
co.  Warwick,  married  to  John 
Knightley,  esq.  only  son  of  John 
Wightwick,  esq.  of  Offchurch,  in 
that  county.  He  had  taken  the  name 
of  Knightley  in  addition  to  bis  own, 
from  having  been  adopted  by  Sir 
John  Knightley,  of  Offchurch,  hart, 
who  died  in  1688,  aged  56.” 

In  one  of  these,  March  19,  1725-6, 
he  says, 

“  I  have  lost  in  Mr.  Jennens* * * §  a  kind 
and  a  useful  friend  ;  and  the  unexpected 
c<*use  of  his  death  should  make  us  all 
sensible  how  soon  we  may  cease  to 
breathe,  and  how  well  we  ought  to  live. 
The  Son  comes  into  great  plenty ;  and  if 
he  manages  and  enjoys  it  as  becomes 
him,  it  is  a  blessing  of  God,  hut  gene¬ 
rally  overvalued  ;  if  he  suffers  it  to  draw 
him  into  temptations,  it  is  a  curse.” 

In  another,  June  12,  1727, 

“Mrs.  Jennensf  has  built  a  noble 
house,  and  has  so  good  a  taste  in  the 
choice  of  furniture,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  nicely  fitted  up.  She 
has  one  bed  particularly  of  her  own 
work;  it  is  patchwork,  but  so  very  fine, 
so  well-fancied,  and  so  extremely  well 
executed,  that,  according  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  I  have  heard  of  it,  nothing  but  the 
famous  feather-work  can  exceed  it. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  vast  sum  of  money 
betwixt  her  and  her  son,  which  is  an  al¬ 
luring  bait  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  otherwise  I  should  wonder 
that  her  Grace  thought  of  an  alliance 
with  a  young  gentleman,  whose  father 
and  mother  she  was  very  fond  of,  and 
from  whom  she  afterwards  estranged 
herself  in  an  unkind  manner;  but  riches 
draw  towards  riches,  as  naturally  as  iron 


does  to  the  loadstone.. — The  weather¬ 
glass  rises,  the  Heavens  Iqok  promising, 
we  hope  the  sun  will  shine  upon  us  with 
more  constancy  and  fervancy  than  he 
has  done  of  late  ;  and  then  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  honour  Yours,  &c.” 

In  another,  Nov.  4,  1727, 

“  I  was  glad  to  find  by  your  last  let¬ 
ter,  that  you  were  going  up  to  town  to 
give  yourself  and  the  young  gentlemen 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Coronation ; 
for  though  the  sight  to  your  Ladyship 
was  not  new,  yet  it  must  needs  be  finer 
than  any  that  has  gone  before,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Scottish  Nobility,  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Bath.  No  Queen’s  train  was  ever 
so  supported,  nor  did  any  former  Pro¬ 
cession  make  so  long  and  splendid  a 
line.” 

“  Oct.  20,  1734.  Our  beautiful  Lady 
Coventry  X  is  still  living,  but  under  so 
many  infirmities,  that  there  seems  to 
be  little  hope  of  her  recovery.” 

“  Feb.  14,  1737-  You  are  pleased. 
Madam,  to  ask  my  opinion  of  inoculat¬ 
ing  the  Small  Pox,  and  I  must  own  to 
you  1  have  been  a  great  stickler  for  it 
from  the  time  that  Lady  M.  Wortley  § 
brought  it  into  England;  whole  kingdoms 
practice  it  universally,  and  the  mothers 
are  the  operators  with  great  safety.  An 
English  physician  tells  )ou  he  saw  the 
practice  of  it  at  Constantinople  above 
forty  years,  and  never  heard  of  more 
than  two  that  miscarried.  Two  advan¬ 
tages  it  evidently  has  ;  that  you  may 
choose  a  kindly  sort  from  whence  to  de¬ 
rive  the  infection,  and  can  prepare  the 
body  to  receive  it ;  whereas  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  it  seizes  the  patient  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  very  often  unseasonably. 
Since  1  lived  in  this  place  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  from 
my  own  observations.  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 


*  “  Robert  Jenriens,  esq.  son  of  Humphrey  J.  esq.  He  had  been  in  the  army,  and 
died  of  an  apoplexy,  Feb.  1725-6.  His  only  son,  William,  of  Acton,  in  Suffolk, 
lived  to  a  great  age,  viz.  his  97th  year,  and  died  immensely  rich,  July  1798.  He 
had  made  a  will;  but,  when  he  went  to  his  Attorney  to  execute  it,  he  had  left  his 
spectacles  at  home,  and  was  prevented  from  signing  it.  He  thus  died  intestate.” 

f  “  The  widow  of  Robert  Jennens,  esq.  who  died  in  1725,  and  mother  of  the 
rich  William  Jennens,  esq.  of  Acton,  which  latter  lived  to  his  97th  year,”  See  the 
preceding  note. 

+  “  The  beautiful  Miss  Gunnings  had  not  yet  appeared  in  our  hemisphere  :  this 
must  have  been,  either  Anne  daughter  of  Henry  Duke  of  Beaufort,  widow  of  Tho-. 
mas  the  second  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  lived  till  1763,  or  the  widow  of  Gilbert  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  was  also  then  alive.” 

§  “  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  W.  Pierrepoint,  first  Duke  of  Kingston, 
horn  1690,  married  in  1712  to  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  esq.  Accompanying 
him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  Ambassador,  she  there  learnt  and  afterwards 
introduced  Inoculation  into  England,  and  began  by  inoculating  her  only  son  and 
daughter.  She  died  in  1762,  leaving  one  son,  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  esq.; 
and  one  daughter,  Mary,  married  to  John  third  Ear],  father  the  present  Earl 
and  first  Marquis  of  Bute .” 
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tel  ton* *  inoculated  Listen  children  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  Doctor.  Mr.  Nash  -f-, 
a  neighbouring  gentleman,  did  the  like 
to  eight;  as  did  Lord  Coventry  to  his 
three  sons  ;  all  of  whom  went  through 
the  distemper  successfully,  and  no  ill 
consequence  followed :  notwithstanding 
this,  the  method  loses  ground,  even  in 
this  country  ;  for  parents  are  tender  and 
fearful,  not  without  hope  their  children 
may  escape  this  disease,  or  have  it  fa¬ 
vourably;  whereas,  in  the  way  of  art, 
should  it  prove  fatal,  they  could  never 
forgive  themselves  :  for  this  reason,  no¬ 
body  dares  to  advise  in  the  case ;  but  set¬ 
ting  the  dangers  and  the  hazards  on  both 
sides  in  opposition  to  each  other,  it  is 
not,  I  believe,  difficult  to  guess,  which 
of  them  a  wise  and  dispassionate  man 
would  choosej .” 

TheXLIVth  Letter  to  Mrs.  Knight- 
ley,  dated  Feb.  1,  1737,  “  shews  so 
much  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  and 
pays  so  just  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Queen  Caroline,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  exhibits  so  superior  and  serene 
a  mind  of  theBishop  in  his  37lh  year,” 
that  Mr.  Wilmot  has  given  a  fac-si- 
mile  engraving  of  it  ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  it  is  here  preserved  : 

(i  When  you  wrote  the  last  letter  you 
honoured  me  with,  you  touched  upon 
the  dangerous  indisposition  which  our 
most  accomplished  Queen  laboured  un¬ 
der,  as  what  might  possibly  have  one 
good  effect  :  but  it  failed  even  of  that ; 
it  soon  proved  fatal,  and  our  loss  is 
irreparable.  She  has  left  us  destitute  of 
her  wisdom  and  inimitable  address  ;  and 
whether  the  breach  in  the  Royal  House 
may  be  healed  or  kept  open  by  this  me¬ 
lancholy  Providence,  is  what  nobody 
can  pretend  to  guess  at,  till  further  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  the  pi’esent 
Session  of  Parliament.  God,  if  he 
pleases,  can  dispose  those  who  are  chiefly 
concerned  therein,  seriously  to  consider 
the  present  situation  of  our  affairs,  and 
to  join  in  such  measures,  as.  may  effec¬ 
tually  promote  the  honour  of  the  Nation 
and  the  establishment  of  our  peace  ;  but 
if  party  disgusts  arise,  our  hopes  will 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  our  Pray¬ 
ers,  for  little  can  be  expected  from  the 
result  of  divided  counsels.  The  King 
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seems  to  have  a  weight  of  sorrow  at  his 
heart,  almost  insupportable  :  duty  and 
good-nature  call  upon  his  people  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  lighten  it : 
they  all  express  an  ardent  desire  to  do 
so  ;  and  when  his  Majesty  has  recovered 
the  serenity  of  his  temper,  he  will  na¬ 
turally  reflect,  with  kind  resentment, 
on  those  who  have  helped  to  restore  it, 
and  think  on  the  properest  means  to 
make  them  sensible  of  it.” 

These  Extracts  shall  be  concluded 
by  a  Letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Hough, 
in  August  1703,  when  he  was  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  by  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mr.  Addison,  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  Father;  who  had  been 
Dean  of  Lichfield,  and  died  in  April 
of  that  year,  before  Mr.  Addison  was 
known  by  those  writings  which  after- 
wardsso  much  distinguished  him.  This 
letter  shews  his  attachment  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop,  and  his  respect  to  the  memory 
of  his  Father. 

“  MvLord,  Amsterdam,  Aug.  24, N.  S' 

“  1  have  a  long  time  denied  myself 
the  honour  of  writing  to  your  Lordship, 
because  I  would  not  presume  to  trouble 
you  with  any  of  my  private  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  a  detail  of  a 
Voyage  that  I  hope  to  present  your  Lord- 
ship  with  a  general  relation  of  at  my 
return  to  England.  To  finish  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  that  I  have  met  with  during 
my  Travels,  I  have,  since  my  coming 
into  Holland,  received  the  news  of  my 
Father’s  death,  which  is  indeed  the 
most  melancholy  news  that  I  ever  yet 
received.  What  makes  it  the  hiore  so 
is,  that  I  am  informed  he  was  so  un¬ 
happy  as  to  do  some  things,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  which  were  not  agreeable 
to  your  Lordship.  I  have  seen  too  many 
instances  of  your  Lordship’s  great  hu¬ 
manity  to  doubt,  that  you  will  forgive 
any  thing,  which  might  seem  dis¬ 
obliging,  in  one  that  had  his  spirits 
very  much  broken  by  age,  sickness,  and 
afflictions.  But  at  the  same  time  I  hope 
that  the  information  I  have  received  on 
this  subject  is  not  well-grounded,  because 
in  a  Letter,  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  commanded  me  to  preserve  always  a 
just  sense  of  duty  -and  gratitude  for  the 


*  “  Father  of  George  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton.” 

*f*  Father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Treadway  Nash,  author  of  the  History  of  Worcestershire,  who 
died  in  January  1811,  aged  85.  See  our  first  Part  of  Vol,  LXXXL  pp.  190,  393. 

+  “  It  did  great  honour  to  the  three  persons  here  mentioned,  that  they  withstood 
the  strong  prejudices  against  Inoculation,  on  its  first  introduction.  There  are 
similar  prejudices  against  Vaccination,  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  though  neither 
of  them  absolute  novelties  ':  but  the  latter  has  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent 
of  the  faculty,  and  is  now  generally  practised.  It  has  tbk  great  advantage,  that  it 
does  not  spread  by  contagion,  like  the  Small  Pox.” 
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Bishop  of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  his  family  in  general, 
and  myself  in  particular*.  This  advice, 
though  it  was  not  necessary,  may  shewy 
however,  the  due  respect  he  had  for 
your  Lordship;  as  it  jvas  given  at  a 
time  when  men  seldom  disguise  their 
sentiments.  I  must  desire  your  Lord- 
ship  to  pardon  the  trouble  of  this  letter, 
which  I  should  never  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  have  written,  had  it  not  been 
to  vindicate  ©ne  of  the  best  of  Fathers, 
and  that  to  your  Lordship,  whom,  of  all 
the  world,  I  would  not  have  possessed 
with  an  ill  opinion  of  one  I  am  so  nearly 
related  to.  If  I  can  serve  your  Lordship 
in  this  country,  1  should  be  very  proud  to 
receive  any  of  your  .  commands,  at  Mr. 
Moor’s  in  Amsterdam.  I  am,  my  Lord, 
your  Lordship’s  most  dutiful  and  most 
obedient  servant,  J.  Addison.” 

Two  admirable  Portraits  are  given 
of  Bishop  Hough  ;  one,  by  Caroline 
Watson,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  God¬ 
frey  Kneller  in  1690;  the  other  by 
James  Heath,  from  a  painting  by 
Dyer,  aet.  91. — His  tomb  at  Worces¬ 
ter  is  also  admirably  engraved  by  J. 
Neagle,  from  a  drawing  by  J.  Ross. 
The  volume,  which  is  handsomely 
printed,  is  also  adorned  with  five 
other  Plates. 

2.  The  IVorhs  of  the  Right  Honourable 

Joseph  Addison.  J  new  Edition ,  with 

Notes,  by  Richard  Hurd,  I).  1).  Lord 

Bishop  of  Worcester.  Six  Vols.  8 no. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  Literary  Lega¬ 
cies  bequeathed  to  the  Publickby  a  late 
excellent  and  truly  venerable  Prelate  ; 
who,  in  early  life,  had  given  his 
“  nights  and  days”  to  the  study  of 
Addispn;  and  continued  throughout 
life  his  warm  admirer. 

The  Advertisement  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Author  is  brief,  but  pithy. 

“  Mr.  Addison  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  the  most  correct  and  elegant  of  all 
our  writers ;  yet  some  inaccuracies  of 
style  have  escaped  him,  which  it  is  the 
chief  design  of  the  following  notes  to 
point  Qut.  A  work  of  this  sort,  well  ex¬ 
ecuted,  would  be  of  use  to  foreigners 
who  study  our  language  ;  and  even  to 


such  of  our  countrymen  as  wish  to  write 
in  perfect  purity.  R.  Worcester.” 

“  Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Bishop  War- 
burton  to  Dr.  Hurd. 

“  Gloucester ,  Sept.  10,  1770. 

<£  Your  grammatical  pleasures,  which 
you  enjoy  in  studying  the  most  correct 
of  our  great  writers,  Mr.  Addison,  can¬ 
not  be  greater  than  the  political  ones  I 
taste,  in  reading,  over  again,  the  most 
incorrect  of  all  good  Writers  (though 
not  from  his  incorrectness,  which  is 
stupendous)  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the 
late  published  Continuation  of  his  His¬ 
tory.  I  charge  you  bring  your  Addison 
to  town.  Nothing  is  minutice  to  me 
which  you  write  or  think. 

“  See  ‘  Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Pre¬ 
late,’  &c.  Letter  227,  4to.  1808.” 
“  And  in  Letter  228,  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection,  Oct.  16,  1770,  the  Bishop  says, 

“  Your  reflections  on  Lord  Clarendon 
are  the  truth  itself.  The  History  of 
his  Life  and  Administration  I  have  just 
finished.  Every  thing  is  admirable  in  it 
but  the  style;  in  which  your  favourite 
and  amiable  Author  [Mr.  Addison]  has 
infinitely  the  advantage.  Bring  him 
with  you  to  town.  There,  I  own,  your 
late  amusements  have  the  advantage  of 
mine.  It  was  an  advantage  I  envied  you.” 

“  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Hurd  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Residentiary  of 
York. 

“  Thurcaston,  Oct.  26,  1770. 

“  You  will  ask  what  I  have  done  in 
this  long  leisure;  not  much  indeed,  to 
any  purpose.  My  Lecture  has  slept : 
but  1  found  an  amusement  in  turning 
over  the  works  pf  Mr.  Addison.  1  set  out, 
many  years  ago,  ivith  a  warm  admira¬ 
tion  of  this  amiable  writer.  I  then  took 
a  surfeit  of  his  natural,  easy  manner ; 
and  was  taken,  like  my  betters,  with 
the  raptures  and  high  flights  of  Shaks- 
peare.  But  maturer  judgment,  or  le¬ 
nient  age,  (call  it  which  you  will)  has 
now  led  me  back  to  the  favourite  of  my 
youth.  And,  here,  I  think,  I  shall 
stick  :  for  such  useful  sense,  in  so  charm¬ 
ing  words,  I  find  not  elsewhere.  His 
taste  is  so  pure,  and  his  Virgilian  prose 
(as  Dr.  Young  styles  if)  so  exquisite, 
that  I  have  but  now  found  out,  at  the 
close  of  a  critical  life,  the  full  value  of 
his  writings.” 


*  “  It  seems  that  the  Dean  had  ohjected  to,  and  entered  a  protest  against,  some 
measures  of  the  Chapter,  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  W.  Lloyd  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Bishop  might  have  lately  assented  to  the  opinion  of  his  predecessor,  and  have 
differed  from  that  of  the  Dean  upon  them  ;  but  Mr.  Addison  must  have  been  right 
in  supposing  that  he  had  been  misinformed,  as  to  the  Bishop,  who,  being  a  man 
of  the  utmost  candour  and  liberality,  could  not  have  been  offended  on  account  of 
a  mere  difference  of  opinion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.” 

Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1812. 
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Prefixed  to  these  Volumes  is  the 
following  truly  classical  Inscription, 
written  in  1805. 

“  Eximio  Viro, 

Josepho  Addison: 

Gratis,  FamA,  FortunA  commendato  : 
Humanioribus  Literis  unic&  instrueto  ; 
haud  ignobili  Poetae ; 
in  Oratione  solutA  contexendA 
sumrao  Artifici  ; 

Censori  Morum 
gravi  san&,  sed  et  perjucundo, 
levioribus  in  Arguments 
subridenti  suavit&r, 
res  etiam  serias 

Lepore  quodam  suo  contingenti ; 
Pietatis,  porrb,  sincerae, 
hoc  est,  Christian®, 

Fide,  VitA,  Scriptis, 
studiossimo  Cultori: 
eximio,  proind&,  viro, 

Josepho  Addison, 

Hoc  monumentum  sacrum  esto.” 

The  Works  of  Mr.  Addison  are 
here  faithfully  and  correctly  printed. 

The  first  Volume  contains  all  Mr. 
Addison’s  Poetical  Works,  including 
the  Tragedy  of  Cato  ;  which  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  remark  that 
we  could  give.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  the  Bishop’s  Notes  are  excellent 
and  judicious,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ; 
hut  we  shall  copy  the  Introductory 
Note  on  Mr.  Addison’s  “  Epistle  to 
Dryden.” 

“  It  would  not  be  fair  to  criticise  our 
Author’s  Poetry,  especially  the  poetry 
of  his  younger  days,  very  exactly.  He  was 
not  a  Poet  born;  or,  he  had  not  studiedwith 
sufficient  care  the  best  models  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Poetry.  Whatever  the  cause  might 
be,  he  had  not  the  command  of  what 
Dryden  so  eminently  possessed,  a  truly 
poetic  diction.  His  Poetry  is  only  pure 
Prose,  put  into  Verse.  And  “  non  satis 
est  puris  versum  perscribere  verbis .’  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out 
the  principal  defects  of  his  expression, 
that  his  great  example  may  not  be  plead¬ 
ed  in  excuse  of  them.” 

The  Second  Volume  begins  with 
*e  Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Italy, 
&c.  in  the  years  1701,  1702,  and 
1703.” 

“  These  Travels  are  entertaining  ;  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  classical  reader.  But  the 
expression  in  this  agreeable  narrative  is 
frequently  careless  :  or  possibly  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  had  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  that  exact  style, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  famous. 
However,  the  general  cast  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  elegant,  and  is  even  marked, 
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occasionally,  with  that  vein  of  humour 
which  characterizes  the  best  works  of 
Mr.  Addison  ;  as  the  reader  will  observe, 
more  especially,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
little  republiek  of  St.  Marino,  and  that 
of  Meldingen  in  Switzerland.” 

The  remainder  of  the  second  Vo¬ 
lume  is  filled  with  Mr.  Addison's 
Papers  in  the  Taller. 

“  We  now  enter  on  those  parts  of  Mr, 
Addison’s  prose  works,  which  have  done 
him  the  greatest  honour,  and  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  those  whom 
we  call  our  polite  writers.  I  know  that 
many  readers  prefer  Dr.  Swift’s  prose  to 
his  ;  —  but,  whatever  other  merit  the 
Dean’s  writings  may  have,  (and  they 
have,  certainly,  a  great  deal),  I  affirm 
it  with  confidence  (because  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  them  both  with  care),  that  they 
are  not  comparable  to  Mr.  Addison’s,  in 
the  correctness,  propriety,  and  elegance 
of  expression.  —  Mr.  Addison  possessed 
two  talents,  both  of  them  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  which  singularly  qualified  him  to 
excel  in  the  following  essays:  I  mean  an 
exquisite  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue,  in  all  its  purity  and  delicacy;  and 
a  vein  of  humour,  which  flowed  natu¬ 
rally  and  abundantly  from  him  on  every 
subject ;  and  which  experience  hath 
shown  to  be  inimitable.  But  it  is  in  the 
former  respect  only,  that  I  shall  criticise 
these  papers  ;  and  I  shall  do  it  with  se¬ 
verity,  lest  time,  and  the  authority  of 
his  name  (which,  of  course,  must  become 
sacred)  should  give  a  sanction  even  to 
his  defects.  If  any  man  of  genius  should 
be  so  happy,  as  to  equal  all  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  his  prose,  and  to  avoid  the 
few  blemishes,  which  may,  haply,  be 
found  in  it,  he  would  be  a  perfect  model 
of  style,  in  this  way  of  writing :  but  of 
such  an  one,  it  is  enough  to  say  at  pre¬ 
sent  (and  I  shall,  surely,  offend  no  good, 
writer  in  saying  it),  • 

‘ - hunc  nequeo  monstrare ,  et  sentio 

tantiim .’  ” 

As  the  Bishop  has  hinted  at  ble¬ 
mishes,  we  shall  produce  an  instance 
in  which  his  Lordship  has  pointed  out 
and  corrected  them. 

“  (  Ihey  here  began  to  breathe ’  —  to 
1  looh  and  feature'  ]  Two  or  three  little 
blemishes,  which  the  reader  will  observe 
in  this  sentence,  may  be  removed  by 
reading  thus  :  —  ‘  They  here  began  to 
breathe  a  delicious  kind  of  aether,  and 
saw  all  the  fields  about  them  covered 
with  a  [ kind  of]  purple  light,  that  made 
them  reflect  with  satisfaction  on  their 
past  toils,  and  diffused  a  secret  joy 
through  the  whole  assembly  [ which 
shelved  itself  in  every  look  and  feature] — • 

Omitting 
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Omitting  what  is  contained  between  the 

crotchets,  for  obvious  reasons.” 
v  * 

The  Spectator  extends  through  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  and  to  a 
part  of  the  Fifth. 

“  Of  the  three  periodical  papers,  in 
which  Mr.  Addison  was  happily  induced 
to  bear  a  part,  the  only  one,  which  was 
planned  by  himself*,  was  the  Spectator. 
And,  how  infinitely  superior  is  the  con¬ 
trivance  of  it,  to  that  of  the  other  two ! 
— The  notion  of  a  club ,  on  which  it  is 
formed,  not  only  gave  a  dramatic  air  to 
the  Spectator,  but  a  sort  of  unity  to  the 
conduct  of  it ;  as  it  tied  together  the 
several  papers,  into  what  may  be  called 
one  work,  by  the  reference  they  all  have 
to  the  same  common  design. — -This  de¬ 
sign  too,  was  so  well  digested  from  the 
first,  that  nothing  occurs  afterwards 
(when  the  characters  come  out  and  shew 
themselves  at  full  length,  in  the  course 
of  the  work)  for  which  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared,  by  the  general  outline  of  them, 
as  presented  to  us  in  the  introductory 
papers ;  so  that,  if  we  did  not  know  the 
contrary,  we  might  suspect  that  these 
papers,  like  the  preface  to  a  book,  had 
been  written  after  the  whole  was  printed 
off,  and  not  before  a  syllable  of  it  was 
composed.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
original  plan,  and  the  care  of  its  author, 

<  Frimo  ne  medium ,  medio  7ie  discrepet 
imum  ?’ 

“  As  for  bis  coadjutor,  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  he  knew  the  world,  or  rather 
what  is  called  the  town,  well,  and  had 
a  considerable  fund  of  wit  and  humour ; 
hut  his  wit  was  often  forced,  and  his 
humour  ungraceful;  not  but  his  style 
would  give  this  appearance  to  each, 
being  at  once  incorrect  and  heavy.  His 
graver  papers  are  universally  hard  and 
laboured,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
superficial.  Some  better  writers  contri¬ 
buted,  occasionally,  to  carry  on  this 
work ;  but  its  success  was,  properly, 
owing  to  the  matchless  pen  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison.” 

The  Guardian  is  next  in  order : 

“  The  part  which  Mr.  Addison  took 
in  the  Guardian  seems  to  have  been  ac¬ 
cidental,  and  owing  to  the  desire  he  had 
of  serving  poor  D’Urfey:  for  his  first 
appearance  is  on  that  occasion,  at  No. 
67,  though,  when  he  had  once  broken 
through  his  reserve,  for  this  good  pur¬ 
pose,  we  afterwards  find  his  hand  very 
frequently  in  it.” 

Of  No.  LX  VII.  Bp.  Hurd  says, 

*  Mr.  Tickell  says,  it  was  projected 
in  concert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing. 
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“  This  exquisite  paper  is  above  all 
praise.  It  apparently  gave  Mr.  Pope 
the  hint  of  his  ironical  compliment  to 
Dennis ;  which,  indeed,  is  finely  written, 
but  has  not,  I  think,  altogether,  the 
grace  and  unforced  pleasantry  of  his 
original.” 

We  now  meet  with  Mr.  Addison  as 
a  Political  Writer,  in  “  The  present 
State  of  the  War,  and  the  Necessity 
of  an  Augmentation,  considered and 
in  the  Whig  Examiner. 

“  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  cen¬ 
sure  the  writings  of  others,  and  to  give 
all  persons  a  rehearing,  who  have  suf¬ 
fered  under  any  unjust  sentence  of  the 
Examiner,  As  that  author  has  hitherto 
proceeded,  his  paper  would  have  been 
more  properlyentitled  the  Executioner^.” 

The  Sixth  Volume  opens  with  the 
Freeholder. 

“  It  is  but  justice  to  a  great  writer 
to  distinguish  between  his  hasty,  and 
his  deliberate  compositions;  between 
such  of  his  works,  as  he  had  planned  at 
his  leisure,  and  finished  with  care,  and 
such  as  he  was  ealled  upon  to  furnish,  on 
the  sudden,  not  with  a  view  to  his  own 
fame,  hut  to  the  discharge  of  some  oc¬ 
casional  duty,  which  a  present  emer¬ 
gency,  or  his  character  and  station  in 
life,  imposed  upon  him.  Such  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  case  of  the  Freeholder ;  a 
set  of  periodical  essays,  undertaken  in 
the  heat  of  the  rebellion  in  1715,  and 
with  the  best  purpose,  of  reconciling  an 
abused  people  to  the  new  succession  ;  at 
a  time  when  the  writer  was  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  business,  and  had  scarce 
the  leisure  to  produce  these  papers  so 
fast  as  they  were  demanded  from  him. 
For  it  was  important, in  that  conjuncture, 
that  the  minds  of  men  should  be  calmed 
and  softened  by  some  immediate  applica¬ 
tions;  and  the  general  good  taste  of  that 
age  made  it  expedient,  that  such  appli¬ 
cations  should  be  administered,  not  by 
an  ordinary  hand,  but  by  the  most 
polite  and  popular  of  our  writers. —  If 
these  considerations  be  allowed  their 
just  weight.  The  Freeholder  will  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  must  even  bethought 
to  do  no  small  credit  to  its  author,  though 
it  be  not  always  written  with  that  force, 
or  polished  every  where  up  to  that  perfect 

J  “We  are  to  impute  to  this  provoca¬ 
tion  the  peculiar  keenness  of  our  author’s 
reproof  in  these  papers.  But  one  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  observe  how  much  of  that  keen¬ 
ness  is  directed  against  the  style  of  his 
antagonists  The  reason  is,  that  the 
good  tasffc  of  that  time  would  not  endure 
a  want  of  correct  and  just  composition, 
even  in  a  party-writer.”  J3p.  Hurd. 

fc  '  v  grace. 
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grace,  which  we  admire  so  much  in  the 
Tatler ,  Spectator ,  and  Guardian 

The  next  Tract  is,  «  On  the 
Christian  Religion.” 

“The  following  work  on  the  Christian 
Religion,  has  great  merit ;  but,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  required  a  greater  detail 
in  the  execution.  For,  as  an  antient 
writer*  has  well  observed, toturn  et  mi¬ 
nus  plenum ,  cum  tanta  rerum  multitudo 
in  angustum  coarctanda  sit ;  et  brevitate 
ipsa  minus  clarum,  piaxime.  cum  et  ar- 
gumenta  plurima  et  exempla,  in  quibus 
lumen  est  probdtionum ,  necesse  sit  praster- 
iri.  However,  the  plan  was  ably  con¬ 
ceived,  and  would,  without  doubt,  if  the 
author  had  lived,  have  been  drawn  out 
to  a  just  extent.  For  we  are  told,  he 
had  taken  great  pains  in  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  it,  and  was  more  assiduous  in 
digesting  them,  than  his  health  would 
well  allow \ . — Thus  our  Addison,  like  the 
admirable  Pascal,  closed  his  valuable  life 
in  meditating  a  defence  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  One  is  not  surprised  to  find 
this  agreement  in  the  views  of  two  such 
men ;  the  one,  the  sublimest  genius, 
and  the  other,  the  most  cultivated,  of 
modern  times.  But  there  was  this  la¬ 
mented  difference  in  their  story.  The 
spirit  of  Jansenism,  falling  on  a  temper 
naturally  scrupulous,  and  a  constitution, 
always  infirm,  threw  a  sombrous  fanatic 
air  on  Pascal’s  religious  speculations,  as 
it  did  on  his  life :  while  our  happier  coun¬ 
tryman,  by  the  benefit  of  better  health, 
and  juster  principles,  maintained  a  con¬ 
stant  sobrietydn  the  conduct  of  each.” 

“  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted 
House,  with  a  Preface  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  in  an  Epistle  dedicatory  to  Mr. 
Congreve,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Tickell’s 
Preface  to  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Works.” 

The  Works  are  closed  with  “  A  Dis¬ 
course  on  Anlient  and  Modern  Learn¬ 
ing  ;  on  which  the  Bishop  6ays, 

‘‘  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  piece.  The  internal 
marks  of  its  author  are  many  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  ;  as  must,  I  think,  appear  to  every 
attentive  readerwho  has  anyaequaintance 
with  Mr.  Addison’s  style  and  manner. 
But  I  should  guess  that  it  was  drawn  up 
by  him  in  his  younger  days,  and  that  it 
was  not  retouched,  or  at  least  finished 
by  him.  The  reason  might  be,  that  he 
had  afterwards  worked  up  the  principal 
observations  of  this  piece  into  his  critical 
papers  on  Milton.” 

A  copftms  Index  is  annexed  to  each 
of  the  Volumes. 

*  “  Lactantius,  Ep.  D.  J.  praef.” 

t  “  Life  by  Mr,  Tickell  ” 
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3.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania; 

continued  from  vol.  LXXXI.  ii .  p.  458. 

WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  period 
of  Modern  Bibliography. 

“  Before  the  dispersion  of  his  grand 
collection,  "died  John  Bridges ,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  a  scholar,  and  a  notorious  book- 
collector.  The  catalogue  of  his  books  is 
almost  the  first  classically  arranged  one 
in  the  eighteenth  century  :  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  collection  was 
both  curious  and  valuable.  Bridges  was 
succeeded  by  Anthony  Collins ,  the  Free 
Thinker;  a  character  equally  strange 
and  unenviable.  Book-fanciers  now  and 
then  bid  a  few  shillings  for  a  copy  of  the 
catalogue  of  his  library ;  and  some  sly 
free-thinkers,  of  modern  date,  are  not 
backward  in  shewing  a  sympathy  in 
their  predecessor’s  fame,  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  bid  a  half-guinea, 
or  more,  for  a  priced  copy  of  it.” 

“  Maittaire’s  collection  must  have 
been  uncommonly  numerous;  and  of 
their  intrinsic  value  the  reader  will  best 
judge  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
‘  Advertisement,’  by  Cock  the  auction¬ 
eer,  at  the  back  of  the  title-page : 
*  Though  the  books,  in  their  present 
condition,  make  not  the  most  ostenta¬ 
tious  appearance,  yet,  like  the  late 
worthy  possessor  of  them,  however  plain 
their  outside  may  be,  they  contain 
within  an  invaluable  treasure  of  inge¬ 
nuity  and  learning.  fJn  fine,  this  is, 
(after  fifty  years'  diligent  search  and  la^ 
hour  in  collecting)  the  entire  library  oj 
Mr.  Maittaire ;  whose  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  books,  as  it  ever  was  confess¬ 
ed,  so  are  they,  undoubtedly,  far  be« 
yond  whatever  I  can  attempt  to  say  in 
their  praise.  In  exhibiting  them  thus 
to  the  publick,  1  comply  with  the  will 
of  my  deceased  friend  ;  and  in  printing 
the  catalogue  from  his  own  copy  just  as 
he  left  it  (though  by  so  doing  it  is  the 
more  voluminous)  I  had  an  opportunity 
not  only  of  doing  the  justice,.I  owe  to 
his  memory,  but  also  of  gratifying  the 
curious.’  ” 

Dr.  Mead  and  Marlin  Polices  are 
next  introduced  s 

“  Yes,  ever  renowned  Richard  Mead  ! 
thy  pharmucopeeal  reputation  is  lost  in 
the  blaze  of  thy  bibliomaniacal  glory '. 
/Esculapius  may  plant  his  herbal  crown 
pound  thy  brow,  and  Hygeia  may  scatter 
her  cornucopia;  of  roses  at  thy  feet — but 
what  are  these  things  compared  with 
the  homage  olfered  thee  by  the  Gesners, 
Baillets,  and  Le  Longs  of  old  ?  What 
avail  even  the  roseate  blushes  of  thou¬ 
sands,  whom  thy  medical  skill  may  have 
snatched  from  a  premature  grave  — 

compared 
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compared  with  the  life,  vigour,  anima¬ 
tion,  and  competition  which  thy  exam¬ 
ple  infused  into  the  book-world! — The 
tears  shed  by  virtuous  bibliomaniacs  at 
Harley’s  death,  were  speedily  wiped 
away,  when  the  recollection  of  thine, 
and*  of  thy  contemporary’s,  Folkes’s 
fame,  was  excited  in  their  bosoms.  Il¬ 
lustrious  Bibliomaniacs  !  your  names 
and  memories  will  always  live  in  the 
hearts  of  noble-minded  Lijterati  :  the 
treasures  of  your  museums  and  libraries 
— your  liberal  patronage  and  ever-active 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  virtu — whether 
connected  with  coins,  pictures,  or  books 
—  can  never  be  banished  at  least  from 
my  grateful  blind :  — And  if,  at  this  so¬ 
lemn  hour,  when  yonder  groves  and  ser¬ 
pentine  walks  are  sleeping  in  the  quiet 
of  moon-light;,  your  spirits  could  be  seen 
placidly  to  flit  along,  I  would  burst 
from  this  society,  dear  and  congenial  as 
it  is  —  to  take  your  last  instructions,  or 
receive  your  last  warnings,  respecting 
the  rearing  of  a  future  age  of  Biblioma¬ 
niacs  !  —  Ye  were,  in  good  earnest,  no¬ 
ble  hearted  book-heroes  1” 

“  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  (Mead) 
without  emotions  of  delight — whether 
we  consider  him  as  an  eminent  phy* 
siciai),  a  friend  to  literature,  or  a  col¬ 
lector  of  books,  pictures,  and  coins.  Be¬ 
nevolence,  magnanimity,  and  erudition, 
were  the  striding  features  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  His  house  was  the  general  recep¬ 
tacle  of  men  of  genius  and  Talent,  and 
of  every  thing  beautiful,  precious,  or 
rare.  His  curiosities,  whether  books, 
or  coins,  or  pictures,  were  freely  laid 
open  to  the  publick  ;  and  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  student,  and  experienced  antiquary, 
alike  found  amusement  and  a  courteous 
reception.  He  was  known  to  all  foreign¬ 
ers  of  intellectual  distinction,  and  cor¬ 
responded  both  with  the  artisan  and  the 
potentate.  The  great  patron  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  leader  of  his  profession, 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  modest  merit, 
if  properly  introduced  to  him,  to  depart 
unrewarded  or  ungratified.  The  clergy 
and,  in  general,  all  men  of  learning, 
received  his  advice  gratuitously  :  and 
his  doors  were  open  every  morning  to 
the  most  indigent,  whom  he  frequently 
assisted  with  money.  Although  his  in¬ 
come,  from  his  professional  practice, 
was  very  considerable/  he  died  by  no 
means  a  rich  man  —  so  large  were  the 
sums  which  he  devoted  to  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts!” 

“  The  collection  of  Mr.  Folkes  was  an 
exceedingly  line  one ;  enriched  with 
many  books  of  the  choicest  description, 
wh)ch  he  had  acquired  in  his  travel*  in 
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Italy  and  Germany.  The  works  on  na¬ 
tural  history,  coins,  medals,  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  and  on  the  fine  arts  in  gene¬ 
ral,  formed  the  most  valuable  depart¬ 
ment —  those  on  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  classicks,  were  comparatively  of 
inferior  importance.” 

“  But  there  is  yet,”  says  Mr.  Dibdin, 
“  an  illustrious  tribe  to  be  recorded. 
We  have,  first,  Richard  Rawlinson,  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  renowned  Tom  Folio ,  whose 
choice  and  tasteful  collection  of  books, 
as  recorded  in  auctioneering  annals,  is 
deserving  of  high  commendation.  But  his 
name  and  virtues  are  better  known  in  the 
University  to  which  he  was  a  benefac¬ 
tor,  than  to  the  noisy  circles  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  sale  of  Orator  Henley’s 
books  ‘  followed  hasd  upon’  that  of 
Rickard  Rawlinson’s ;  and  if  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  their  owner  could,  from  his  f  gilt 
tub,’  have  witnessed  the  grimaces  and 
jokes  which  marked  the  sale  —  the  dis¬ 
torted  countenances  and  boisterous 
laughter  which  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides  —  how  it  must  have  writhed  under 
the  smart  of  general  ridicule,  or  groaned 
under  the  torture  of  contemptuous  in¬ 
dignation.  Peace  to  Henley’s  vexed 
manes!—  and  similar  contempt  await 
the  efforts  of  all  literary  quacks  and 
philosophical  knaves  !” 

f(  We  have  just  passed  over  the  bar 
that  separates  the  one  half  of  the  18th 
century  from  the  other  :  and  among  the 
ensuing  eminent  collectors,  whose  brave 
fronts  strike  us  with  respect,  is  General 
Dormer  :  a  soldier  who,  I  warrant  you, 
had  faced  many  a  cannon,  and  stormed 
many  a  rampart,  with  success.  But  he 
could  not  resist  the  raging  influence  of 
the  Book-Mania ;  nor  could  all  his  em¬ 
brasures  and  entrenchments  screen  him 
from  the  attacks  of  this  insanity.  His 
collection  was  select  and  valuable. — 
We  have  before  noticed  a  celebrated  di¬ 
plomatic  character,  Consul  Smith,  and 
spoken  with  due  respect  of  his  library . 
let  us  here,  therefore,  pass,  by  him,  in 
order  to  take  a  full  and  complete  view  of 
a  Non-Pureil  Collector  :  the  first  who, 
since  the  day|  of  Richard  Smith,  revived 
the  love  of  black-letter  lore  and  Cax- 
tonian  typography — need  I  say  James 
West  ? 

“  All  hail  to  thee  —  transcendent  bib¬ 
liomaniac  of  other  times  ! — of  times-,  in 
which  my  father  lived,  and  procured, 
at  the  sale  of  thy  precious  book-trea¬ 
sures,  not  a  few  of  those  rare  volumes 
which  have  so  much  gladdened  the  eyes 
of  Lisardo.” 

“  In  the  preceding,  the  same,  and 
subsequent  year,  there  was  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion 
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tion  a  very  curious  and  extraordinary 
collection  of  Books  and  Prints  belonging 
to  honest  Tom  Martin ,  of  Palgrave,  in 
Suffolk;  a  collector  of  whom  Herbert 
has,  upon  several  occasions,  spoken 
with  a  soi’t  of  veneration.  If  Lavater’s 
system  of  physiognomy  happen  to  re¬ 
ceive  your  approbation,  you  will  con¬ 
clude,  upon  contemplating  Tom’s  frank 
countenance  —  of  which  a  cut  precedes 
the  title-page  of  the  first  catalogue — 
that  the  collector  of  Palgrave  must  have 
been  ‘  a  fine  old  fellow.’  Martin’s  book 
pursuits  were  miscellaneous,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  wildly  followed  up  :  but 
some  good  fortune  contributed  to  furnish 
his  collection  with  volumes  of  singular 
curiosity.” 

“  The  year  following  the  sale  of  Mr. 
West’s  books,  a  ‘  very  curious  and  valu¬ 
able  collection,  chiefly  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  was  disposed  of  by  auction,  by 
Paterson,  who  published  the  catalogue 
under  the  following  title  :  ‘  Bibliotheca 
Monastico-Fletewodiana.” 

In  noticing  Dr.  Askew ,  we  stop  to 
correct  a  small  error.  He  died  in 
“  1774,”  not  “  1775.” 

“  Those  who  recollect  the  zeal  and 
scholarship  of  this  illustrious  biblioma¬ 
niac,  and  the  precious  volumes  with 
which  his  library  was  stored,  from  the 
choice  collections  of  De  Boze,  Gaignat, 
Mead,  and  Folkes,  cannot  but  sigh  with 
grief  of  heart  on  reflecting  upon  such  a 
victim  !  How  ardently,  and  how  kindly, 
(as  I  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  his 
intimate  friends  say)  would  Askew  un¬ 
lock  the  stores  of  his  glittering  book- 
treasures  ! — open  the  magnificent  folio, 
or  the  shining  duodecimo,  printed  upon 
vellum,  and  embossed  with  golden  knobs, 
or  held  fast  with  silver  clasps  !  How 
carefully  would  he  unrol  the  curious 
manuscript,  decipher  the  half  effaced 
characters — and  then,  casting  an  eye  of 
ecstacy  over  the  shelves  upon  which  si¬ 
milar  treasures  were  lodged,  exult  in 
the  glorious  prospect  before  him  J  But 
Death — who,  as  Horace  tells  us,  equally 
exercises  the  knocker  of  the  palace  and 
cottage-door,  made  no  scruple  to  rap  at 
that  of  our  renowned  Doctor  —  when 
Askew,  with  all  his  skill  in  medicine 
and  knowledge  of  books,  yielded  to  the 
summons  of  the  grim  tyrant  —  and  died 
lamented,  as  he  lived  beloved  !” 

“  Dr.  Askew  had  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  a  refined  taste,  a 
sound  knowledge,  and  an  indefatigable 
research,  relating  to  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  Grecian  and  Roman  litera¬ 
ture.  It  was  to  be  expected,  even  dur¬ 
ing  his  life,  as  he  was  possessed  of  suf¬ 


ficient  means  to  gratify  himself  with 
what  was  rare,  curious,  and  beautiful 
in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  that  the 
publick  would,  one  day,  be  benefited 
by  such  pursuits  :  especially  as  he  had. 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  treasures  might 
be  unreservedly  submitted  to  sale  after 
his  decease.  In  this  wish  the  Doctor 
was  not  singular.  Many  eminent  col¬ 
lectors  had  indulged  it  before  him  :  and, 
to  my  knowledge,  many  modern  ones 
still  indulge  it.” 

<c  Dr.  Askew’s  sale  has  been  consi¬ 
dered  a  sort  of  era  in  bibliography.  Since 
that  period,  rare  and  curious  books  in 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  have  been 
greedily  sought  after,  and  obtained  [as 
a  recent  sale  abundantly  testifies]  at 
most  extravagant  prices.  It  is  very  well 
for  a  veteran  in  bibliographical  litera¬ 
ture,  as  was  Mr.  Cracherode,  or  as  are 
Mr.  Wodhull,  and  Dr.  Gosset — whose 
collections  were,  in  part,  formed  in  the 
days  of  De  Bure,  Gaignat,  Askew,  Duke 
de  la  Valliere,  and  Lamoignon — it  is 
very  well  far  such  gentlemen  to  declaim 
against  modern  prices  !  But  what  is  to  be 
done;  Classical  books  grow  scarcer  every 
day,  and  the  love  of  literature,  and  of 
possessing  rare  and  interesting  works, 
increases  in  an  equal  ratio.  Hungry 
bibliographers  meet,  at  sales,  with  well- 
furnished  purses,  and  are  resolved  upon 
sumptuous  fare  !  Thus  the  hammer  vi¬ 
brates,  after  a  bidding  of  forty  pounds, 
where  formerly  it  used  regularly  to  fall  at 
four  /” 

“  It  remains  only  to  add,  that  Dr.  As¬ 
kew  was  a  native  of  Kendal,  in  West¬ 
moreland  ;  that  he  practised  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  there  with  considerable  success, 
and,  on  his  establishment  in  London, 
W'as  visited  by  all  who  were  distinguished 
for  learning,  and  curious  in  the  fine  arts. 
Dr.  Mead  supported  him  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  zeal;  nor  did  he  find  in  his  pro¬ 
tege  an  ungrateful  son.  [See  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  vol.  I.  p.  309.]  Few  minds  were 
probably  more  congenial  than  were 
those  of  Mead  and  Askew  :  the  former 
had,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  magnificence 
of  sentiment,  which  infused  into  the 
mind  of  the  latter  just  notions  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  aiming  at  solid  intellectual  fame  ; 
without  the  petty  arts  and  dirty  tricks 
which  we  now  see  too  frequently  pursued 
to  obtain  it.  Dr.  Askew,  with  less  pecu¬ 
niary  means  of  gratifying  it,  evinced  an 
equal  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  books, 
MSS.  and  inscriptions.  I  have  heard 
from  a  very  worthy  old  gentleman,  who 
used  to  revel  ’midst  the  luxury  of 
Askew’s  table,  that  few  men  exhibited 
their  books  and  pictures,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  shewed  the  Lions ,  better  than  did 
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the  Doctor.  Of  his  attainments  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  it  becomes 
not  me  to  speak,  when  such  a  scholar  as 
Dr.  Parr  has  been  most  eloquent  in 
their  praise.— I  should  observe  that  the 
MSS.  of  Dr.  Askew  were  separately  sold 
in  1781,  and  produced  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sum.  The  Appendix  to  Scapula, 
published  in  an  8vo  volume  in  1789, 
was  compiled  from  one  of  these  MSS.” 

“  In  1776  died  John  Ratcliffe ,  esq.  of 
Bermondsey,  a  bibliomaniac  of  a  very 
peculiar  character.  If  he  had  contented 
himself  with  his  former  occupation,  and 
frequented  the  butter  and  cheese,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  book,  market — if  he  could 
have  fancied  himself  in  a  brown  peruke, 
and  Russian  apron,  instead  of  an  em¬ 
broidered  waistcoat,  velvet  breeches, 
and  flowing  periwig,  he  might,  perhaps 
have  enjoyed  greater  longevity ;  but,  in¬ 
fatuated  by  the  Caxtons  and  Wynkyn  de 
Wordes  of  the  West  and  Fletewode  col¬ 
lections,  he  fell  into  the  snare ;  and  the 
more  he  struggled  to  disentangle  him¬ 
self,  the  more  certainly  did  he  become  a 
victim  to  the  disease.” 

“  The  Catalogue  was  collected  with 
great  judgment  and  expense,  during  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life  :  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  large  and  most  choice  collection  of 
the  rare  old  English  black-letter,  in  fine 
preservation,  and  in  elegant  bindings, 
printed  by  Caxton,  Letton,  Machlinia, 
the  anonymous  St.  Alban’s  School¬ 
master,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson, 
Berthelet,  Grafton,  Day,  Newberie, 
Marshe,  Jugge,  Whytchurch,  Wyer, 
Rastell,  Coplande,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Old  English  Typographers :  several  mis¬ 
sals  and  MSS.  and  two  Pedigrees,  on 
vellum,  finely  illuminated. — The  title- 
page  then  sets  forth  a  specimen  of  these 
black-letter  gems ;  among  which  our 
eyes  are  dazzled  with  a  galaxy  of  Cax¬ 
tons,  Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  Pynsons,  &c. 
&c.  The  sale  took  place  on  March  27, 
1776 ;  although  the  year  is  unaccount¬ 
ably  omitted  by  that  renowned  auctio¬ 
neer,  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  who  disposed 
of  them. — If  ever  there  was  a  unique 
collection,  this  was  one  —  the  very 
essence  of  Old  Divinity,  Poetry,  Roman¬ 
ces,  and  Chronicles  !  The  articles  were 
only  1675  in  number  ;  but  their  intrinsic 
value  amply  compensated  for  their  pau¬ 
city.” 

“  I  beg  pardon  of  the  manes  of  ‘  John 
Ratcliffe,  esq.’  for  the  very  inadequate 
manner  in  which  I  have  brought  forward 
his  collection  to  public  notice.  The 
memory  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  dear 
to  the  ‘  black-letter-dogs  ’  of  the  present 
day ;  for  he  had  [mirabile  dictu  !]  up¬ 
wards  of  Thirty  Caxtons  !  —  If  I  might 


hazard  a  comparison  between  Mr.  James 
West’s  and  Mr.  John  Ratcliffe’s  collec¬ 
tions,  I  should  say  that  the  former  was 
more  extensive,  the  latter  more  curious. 
Mr.  West’s,  like  a  magnificent  cham¬ 
pagne,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Claude 
or  Both,  and  enclosing  mountains,  mea¬ 
dows,  and  streams,  presented  to  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  a  scene  at  once  luxuri¬ 
ant  and  fruitful :  Mr.  Ratcliffe’s,  like  one 
of  those  confined  pieces  of  scenery, 
touched  by  the  pencil  of  Rysdael  or  Hob- 
bima,  exhibited  to  the  beholder’s  eye  a 
spot  equally  interesting,  but  less  varied 
and  extensive:  the  judgment  displayed 
in  both  might  be  the  same.  The  sweep¬ 
ing  foliage  and  rich  pasture  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  could  not,  perhaps,  afford  greater 
gratification  than  the  thatched  cottage, 
abrupt  declivities,  and  gushing  streams 
of  the  latter.  To  change  the  metaphor 
— Mr.  West’s  was  a  magnificent  reposi¬ 
tory,  Mr.  Ratcliffe’s,  a  cabinet  of  curio¬ 
sities. — Of  some  particulars  of  Mr.  Rat¬ 
cliffe’s  life,  I  had  hoped  to  have  found 
gleanings  in  Mr.  Nichols’s  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer ;  but  his  name  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  index;  being  probably  re¬ 
served  for  the  second  forth-coming  en¬ 
larged  edition.  Meanwhile,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  remark  that,  like 
Magliabechi,  (vide  p.  115,  ante)  he  im¬ 
bibed  his  love  of  reading  and  collecting, 
from  the  accidental  possession  of  scraps 
and  leaves  of  books.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  once  kept  a  chandler’s  shop  in 
the  Borough ;  and,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  retail  traders,  had  great  quantities  of 
old  books  brought  to  him  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  so  much  per  pound!  Hence 
arose  his  passion  for  collecting  the  black- 
letter,  as  well  as  Stilton  cheeses;  and 
hence,  by  unwearied  assiduity,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  business,  he  amassed  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  to  retire,  and  live,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days,  upon  the  luxury  of 
old  English  Literature  /” 

Two  very  illustrious  Bibliomaniacs, 
the  Hon.  Tophum  Beauclerk  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Crofts,  come  next  on  the 
course. — For  these  we  refer  to  the 
volume,  observing  only  that 

“  Beauclerk’s  Catalogue  is  a  fair  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  analytico-bibliographicai 
powers  of  Paterson  :  yet  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  renowned  champion  of 
catalogue-makers  shines  with  greater, 
and  nearly  perfect,  splendor,  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Crofts — a 
collection,  which,  taking  it  ‘  for  all  in 
all,’  I  know  not  whether  it  be  exceeded 
by  any  which  this  country  has  recorded 
in  the  shape  of  a  private  catalogue. 
The  owner  was  a  modest,  careful,  and 
acutely  sagacious  bibliomaniac :  learned, 
retired,  yet  communicative.” 


We 
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We  shall  for  the  present  dismiss 
the  “  Bibliomania”  with  a  remark 
suggested  by  an  Occasional  Corres¬ 
pondent  : 

“  I  think  the  ingenious  Author  has 
fallen  into  a  mistake  respecting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  large-paper  copies  which  were  print¬ 
ed  of  the  first  edition  of  Grey’s  Hudibras. 
In  p.  600  of  Mr.  Dibdin’s  book,  he  says, 

‘  there  were  but  twelve  copies  of  the 
first  and  best  edition  of  Dr.  Grey’s  labours 
upon  Hudibras  printed  upon  large- 
paper.’  I  have  now  lying  by  me  a  Sub¬ 
scription  copy  of  that  work,  containing 
a  list  of  the  subscribers,  and  in  which 
those  whose  names  are  marked  with 
asterisks  are  stated  to  be  subscribers  for 
copies  on  ‘  royal  paper.’  They  amount 
in  number  (including  duplicates)  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  one.  Possibly  there 
may  have  been  a  distinction  between  the 
*  large  paper  ’  copies  allnded  to  by  Mr. 
Dibdin,  and  the  ‘  royal  paper  ’  copies 
which  I  have  just  enumerated.  If  so, 
there  must  have  been  copies  on  three 
different  sorts  of  paper.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  one  of  these  volumes  was 
printed  at  Cambridge,  and  the  other  in 
London.  I  wait  with  impatience  for  the 
Reverend  Gentleman’s  forth-coming 
publication,  which  is  to  be  intituled ( The 
Gentleman’s  Library  Companion.’  ” 

(to  be  continued.) 

4.  The  Battle  of  Talavera.  A  Boem. 
Sixth  Edition,  corrected,  with  some 
Additions.  1810;  dvo.pp.  39.  Murray. 

5.  The  Battles  of  the  Danube,  and  Ba- 
rossa.  1811;  Svo.  pp.  87.  Murray. 

These  are  the  true  Tyrtean  strains 
•which  invigorate  the  hearts  of  English¬ 
men,  and  inspire  even  the  brave  with 
additional  courage. 

In  the  first  of  these  elegant  Poems 
the  Poet  thus  describes  the  British 
Army  and  their  gallant  commander  : 

“  Oh,  for  a  blaze  from  heaven  to  light 
The  wonders  of  that  gloomy  fight 
The  guerdon  to  bestow. 

Of  which  the  sullen  envious  night 
Bereaves  the  warrior’s  brow  ! 
Darkling  they  fight,  and  only  know 
If  chance  has  sped  the  fatal  blow. 

Or,  by  the  trodden  corse  below. 

Or  by  the  dying  groan  : 

Furious  they  strike  without  a  mark, 
Save  now  and  then  the  sulphurous  spark 
Illumes  some  visage  grim  and  dark, 
That  with  the  flash  is  gone  ! 

Promiscuous  death  around  they  send, 
Foe  falls  by  foe,  and  friend  by  friend. 
Heaped  in  that  narrow  plain. 

But,  with  the  dawn,  the  victors  view 
Ten  gallant  French  the  valley  strew 
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For  every  Briton  slain  : 

They  view  with  not  unmihgled  pride — - 
Some  anxious  thoughts  their  souls  divide. 
Their  throbbing  hopes  restrain, 

A  fiercer  field  must  yet  be  tried, 
Hundreds  of  foes  they  see  have  died. 

But  thousands  still  remain. 

From  the  hill  summit  they  behold, 
Tipped  with  the  morning’s  orient  gold. 
And  swarming  o’er  the  field, 

Full  fifty  thousand  muskets  bright. 

Led  by  old  warriors  trained  to  fight, 

And  all  in  conquest  skilled  : 

With  twice  their  number  doomed  to  try 
The  unequal  war,  brave  souls  *  they  cry, 

‘  Conquer  we  may,  perhaps  must  die, 
But  never,  never  yield.’ 

Thus  ardent  they:  but  who  can  tell, 

In  Wellesley’s  heart  what  passions  swell. 
What  cares  must  agitate  his  mind. 

What  wishes,  doubts,  and  hopes  com¬ 
bined. 

Whom  with  bis  country’s  chosen  bands. 
’Midst  cold  allies,  in  foreign  lands, 
Outnumb’ring  foes  surround ; 

From  whom  that  country’s  jealous  call. 
Demands  the  blood,  the  fame  of  all ; 

To  whom  Twere  not  enough  to  fall. 
Unless  with  victory  crowned. 

Oh  heart  of  honour,  soul  of  fire, 

Even  at  that  moment  fierce  and  dire, 
Thy  agony  of  fame  1 
When  Britain’s  fortune  dubious  hung, 
And  France  tremendous  swept  along, 

In  tides  of  blood  and  flame  : 

Even  while  thy  genius  and  thy  arm 
Retrieved  the  day  and  turned  the  storm. 
Even  at  that  moment,  factious  spite  *, 
And  envious  fraud  essayed  to  blight 
The  honours  of  thy  name. 

He  thinks  not  of  them: — from  that 
height 

He  views  the  scene  of  future  fight, 

And,  silent  and  serene,  surveys 
Down  to  the  plain  where  Te'io  stays, 

The  woods,  the  streams,  the  mountain 
ways. 

Each  dell  and  sylvan  hold : 

And  all  his  gallant  chiefs  around 
Observant  watch,  where  o’er  the  ground 
His  eagle  glance  has  rolled. 

*  “  The  calumniators  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  have  been  so  industrious  in 
publishing  their  malignity,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recal  to  the  public  ob¬ 
servation  any  particular  instance  of  it. 
In  reading  their  base  absurdities,  one 
cannot  hut  recollect  the  expression  of 
Marshal  Villars  (I  think  it  was)  to  Lewis 
XIV.  *  Sire,  je  vais  combattre  vos  en- 
nemis,  &  je  vous  laisse  au  milieu  des 
miens.’ — Sir  Arthur,  much  worse  treat¬ 
ed  than  M.  de  Villars,  says  nothing  about 
it,  but  beats  his  country’s  enemies,  and 
despises  his  own.” 
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Few  words  he  spake,  or  needed  they, 
Where  to  condense  the  loose  array. 

Or  where  the  line  unfold  : 

They  saw,  they  felt,  what  hewould  say. 
And  the  best  order  of  that  day. 

It  was  his  eye  that  told. 

Prophetic,  to  each  chief  he  shows, 

On  wing  or  centre,  where  the  foes 
Will  pour  their  fury  most. 

Points  out  what  portion  of  the  held 
To  their  advance  ’twere  good  to  yield, 
And  what  must  not  be  lost. 

*  Away,  away!  the  adverse  power 
Marshals,  and  moves  his  host. 
sTis  come,  'tis  come,  the  trial  hour, 
Each  to  his  destined  post. 

And  when  you  charge,  be  this  your  cry, 
Britons  strike  home,  and  win  or  die,— 
The  grave  or  victory  ” 

We  have  classed  these  Poems  to¬ 
gether,  as  the  second  is  dedicated  to 
the  Author  of  the  first  (Mr,  Croker, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty),  and  fol¬ 
lows  it  passibus  acquis. 

“  The  just  celebrity  and  extensive  cir¬ 
culation  of  ‘  the  Battles  of  Talavera,’ 
induced  the  Author  of  the  following 
Poems  to  try  how  far  the  sanguinary 
conflicts  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
upon  a  similar  plan,  might  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  has  been  as  attentive  as 
possible  to  the  facts  related  in  the 
various  official  papers  upon  those  events, 
and  sincerely  hopes  the  present  attempt 
may  not  prove  altogether  undeserving  of 
public  patronage.” 

There  are  many  splendid  passages 
in  the  “  Battles  of  the  Danube  but 
we  shall  select  one  from  the  “  Fight 
of  Barrosa 

u  Where  Graham  and  his  little  band 
Pursued  the  Gauls,  with  sword  in  hand. 
Beneath  the  morning  light ! 

And  from  their  giant  grapple  tore, 
Already  drench’d  in  human  gore. 

And  boasting  of  its  deeds  of  yore, 

Their  eagle-ensign  gay, 

As  o’er  Chiclana’s  healthy  plain, 

Down  from  Barrosa’s  heights  amain, 
They  held  their  glorious  way!” 

After  an  appropriate  quotation  from 
Mr.  Croker’s  Poem,  his  Brother  Bard 
proceeds : 

“Well  sung,  sweet  Minstrel!  such  a  lay 
Were  worthy  of  the  present  day  ;— 
Strains  so  sublime  might  well  adorn 
The  feats  of  that  auspicious  morn. 

That  saw  the  cowards  yield; 

When  Britain,  pressing  on  their  rear. 
Triumphant  wav’d  her  azure  spear. 

And  blew  her  trumpets  far  and  near, 
Across  the  smoky  field. 
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Skill’d  in  the  science  of  the  Muse, 

What  Poet’s  hand  shall  dare  refuse. 

For  those  that  on  Chiclana  fell. 

To  sweep  the  deep  sonorous  shell, 

Pure  as  the  one  that  sweetly'tol-d, 

HowWellesleyfoughtthe  rebel-Gaul, 
Experienc’d,  artful,  wise  and  bold, 
When  loud  and  dread  the  thunder  roll’d 
Round  Talavera’s  purple  wall  ? 

And  surely  those  that  fell  to-day. 
Deserve  as  sweet,  as  warm  a  lay— 

As  chaste  a  zeal— -as  bright  a  tear 
As  ever  grac’d  the  warrior’s  bier; — > 

A  voice  as  pure  and  unconfin’d 
As  ever  told  the  sorrowing  mind, 

Or  for  the  wretched  sung  ! 

Then,  Croker,  seize  the  vaulted  lyre. 
And  glowing  with  the  warrior’s  fire. 
Record  the  tumult  dark  and  dire 
That  round  Barrosa  rung! 

Sing,  Minstrel,  sing  how,  fierce  and  bold. 
The  Britons  seiz’d  with  iron  hold, 

In  spite  of  Gaul’s  gigantic  host, 

Each  favouring  height  and  shelving  post. 
Where  now  she  plied  her  fury  most. 

Still  resolutely  fierce ; 

And  how  they  hurl’d,  triumphant  still. 
Their  sullen  vengeance  from  the  hill. 
Her  column’ d  horse  to  pierce  : 

And  how  they  reach’d,  with  solemn 
tread. 

The  red-cross  blazing  o’er  the  dead. 

The  ’vantage  ground ; — and  how, 
Down,  down  the  steep,  with  rapid  feet 
They  hurl’d  their  glittering  blades  to 
meet 

The  re-ascending  foe ! 

u  And  let  us  hear  the  cymbal-clang 
That  down  the  distant  valley  rang,— 
The  bugle’s  echo,  shrill  and  deep, 

That  ’s  answer’d  from  the  mountain-* 
steep, — 

The  cannon’s  loud  and  measur’d  roar. 
Resounding  o’er  the  field  of  gore, — - 
The  squadron’s  swift  and  hollow  tread,—* 
The  moans  of  those  that  vainly  fled,— 
The  clash  of  bayonet  and  steel, — 

The  trumpet’s  bold  and  martial  peal,— 
The  mingling  shouts  and  horrid  cries 
That  rent  the  crimson  air, 

Where,  thro*  the  smoke,  the  sabres  rise 
A  glittering  forest  to  the  skies. 

To  fill  the  wanton  sacrifice 
Of  Ruin  and  Despair  ! 

And  let  us  hear  the  charging  tramp 
Along  the  blood-bewilder’d  camp;— 

And  faintly  see,  rembtely  flying. 

The  pennons  of  the  Gaul, 

Where,  o’er  the  dead  and  o’er  the  dying, 
His  giant  horsemen  fall ! 

Tell  how  they  fought  and  how  they  fled, 
And  how  their  trodden  corses  h.ed, 

Ajld  how  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

Lay  scatter’d  ©e’r  ths  plain ; 

While 
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While  Britain,  leaning  on  her  shield. 
Remain’d  the  mistress  of  the  field. 

For  Liberty  and  Spain  ! 

Awake,  awake  the  slumb’ring  fire 
That  lives  along  the  martial  lyre. 

Sketch  with  a  bold  and  rapid  hand 
The  multifarious  scene. 

Where  columns  close,  and  lines  expand. 
And  Slaughter  waves  her  iron  brand 
Swift  rushing  o’er  the  green  : 

Weave  in  the  loom  each  horrid  form 
That  rides  upon  the  battle-storm, 

The  sullen  traits  that  dimly  gleam 
Before  the  sulphur’s  azure  stream, 

When  rank  on  rank  commingling  fall. 
And  devastation  shrouds  them  all. 

Weave  in  the  loom  the  tears — the  woes 
That  many  a  parent  feels  and  shows. 
The  sorrowing  hearts  of  maidens  fair. 
That  weep  and  hope  and  yet  despair, 
The  feelings  sweet  that  Nature  owns. 
The  shrieks — the  pray’rs  —  the  stifled 
moans, 

That,  far  and  wide,  distract  the  ear, 
Where  horsemen  hold  their  fleet  career, 
The  dreadful  thoughts  that  sway  the 
breast, 

Where  Love  has  fixt  his  balmy  nest. 

The  wreck  of  hopes  that  seem’d  to 
bloom 

Auspicious  thro’  the  battle-gloom. 

Of  joys  that  Fancy  loves  to  scan 
In  this  eventful  scene  of  man. 

And  all  the  anticipated  bliss. 

Felt  in  a  gloomy  sphere  like  this ! 

Oh,  weave  them  all,  for  Sorrow’s  eye 
With  rapture  views  them  all  pass  by. 
She  feels  at  every  pulse  the  fire 
That  glows  upon  thy  darling  lyre, 

And,  feeling,  owns  that  none  so  well 
As  thou,  can  strike  the  sounding  shell  1 

Then,  why  forbear? — is  there  no  theme 
To  lure  thee  to  Castalia’s  stream  ? 

No  passions  sweet  that  yet  controul 
Thy  martial  and  exalted  soul. 

And  prompt  thee,  in  their  gen’rous  rage, 
To  please,  once  more,  th’  admiring  age. 
Whose  approbation  fondly  proves. 

How  much  thy  warrior-song  it  loves, 
That  age  which  on  thy  brow7  has  plac’d 
The  chaplet  of  superior  taste. 

And  on  thy  offspring  fixt  the  die 
Of  pleasing  immortality?” 

C.  The  Battle  of  Albuera,  a  Poem;  with 
an  Epistle  dedicated  to  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton.  8  vo.  Hatchard. 

AGAIN  the  martial  strain  resounds; 
and  again  we  must  award  the  meed  of 
praise  to  the  Author  of  a  Poem  ; 
which  (as  an  able  Critic*  has  ob¬ 
served),  though  unequal,  is  in  some 
parts  exceedingly  spirited,  and  de¬ 
monstrates  considerable  talents. 


[J  Aft. 

“  On  scenes  of  blood  thrice  rose  the  sns 
Thro’  vernal  skies  his  race  to  run  j 
And  twice  at  eve-tide  in  the  West 
On  scenes  of  blood  had  sunk  to  rest; 
When  the  third  night  the  Vester  hymn. 
Thro’  closing  twilight’s  shadows  dim, 

In  gratitude  to  Heaven  arose. 

For  victory  o’er  the  ruthless  foes  ; 

Then,  Wellington,  thy  triumph  came. 
Then  cloudless  shone  thy  warrior  fame ; 
When  to  the  Virgin  mother  low. 

The  Lusitanian  patriots  bow  ; 

To  thank  her  that  yet  once  again, 

Tho’  borne  o’er  many  a  ruined  plain, 
"They  breathed  the  air  of  liberty  ! 
Mingled  was  many  a  prayer  for  thee ; 
Whose  valiant  hand  was  stretch’d  to 
save, 

E’en  on  the  brink  of  Freedom’s  grave.’* 

7-  Pure  and  undefiled  Religion.  A  Ser~ 
mon ,  preached  before  the  Governors  of 
the  Scotish  Hospital  in  London,  of  the 
Foundation  of  King  Charles  II.  I66i 
and  I67  6,  and  re-incorporated  by  King 
George  Ill.  1775  ;  on  the  24th  of  No¬ 
vember,  being  the  Sunday  preceding 
their  Anniversary  Meeting  on  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Day,  1811.  By  Robert  Young, 
D.  D.  M.  R.  I.  Minister  to  the  Scots 
Church,  London  Wall ;  and  Chaplain 
to  the  Scotish  Corporation.  pp. 

52.  J.  M.  Richardson. 

AFTER  a  very  animated  exposition 
and  illustration  of  James  i.  27 :  Dr. 
Young  proceeds  to  describe  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  present  state  of  the  Charity 
for  which  he  is  an  able  advocate. 

“  The  objects  which  it  seeks  to  relieve 
are  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  — 
those  who,  having  never  acquired  a«f 
parochial  settlement  in  England,  are 
consequently  shut  out  from  all  claim* 
upon  the  parishes  for  support  —  those 
who,  struggling  with  poverty,  infirmity, 
and  misfortune,  are  unwilling  to  tell 
their  sorrows  to  the  world,  are  unable  tp 
work,  and  to  beg  who  are  ashamed.  — -  I 
have  setjn  the  misery  which  the  bounty 
of  the  Society  has  relieved,  and  the 
expressive  gratitude  which  it  ha* 
awakened.  It  is  a  painful,  yet  a  please 
ing  duty,  to  enter  into  the  house  of  woe. 
But,  to  know  the  misery  to  which  I  now 
allude,  it  is  necessary  to  be  seen.  I 
might  conduct  you  to  the  cheerless 
garret,  to  which  they  who  had  seen 
brighter  and  better  days,  had  retired 
for  a  little  shelter,  before  they  went 
hence,  and  were  no  more.  The  apart¬ 
ment  was  neat,  as  far  as  neatness  wat 
possible  in  circumstances  of  such  distress. 
They  were  both  far  advanced  in  the  vale 
of  years.  They  had  outlived  all  tbeiy 
friends,  and  all  their  labour;  yet  the 
father  of  one  of  thfoa  had,  ija  jtiis  life* 
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time,  been  a  Governor  of  the  very  Hos¬ 
pital  from  which  his  daughter  was  now 
to  receive  support  for  herself  and  her 
husband.  They  told  their  wants  to  no 
one;  and,  except  a  kind  Providence, 
they  had  no  friend  to  comfort  them. 
Two  days  had  they  already  passed  with¬ 
out  nourishment,  save  a  mouthful  of 
water.  But,  oh  !  had  you  seen  the  pious 
beams  which  lightened  their  faces,  and 
quivered  through  all  their  frame,  when 
we  told  them  our  message  with  which 
we  came  charged,  from  the  Scotish  Hos¬ 
pital  ! — I  might  lead  you  to  the  wretched 
hovel  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly 
seen  habited  in  the  decent  weeds  of 
recent  woe,  surrounded  by  her  five 
lovely  fatherless  children.  She  was  a 
widow.  With  the  Bible  in  her  hand, 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  father’s 
example  in  her  mind,  she  was  instruct¬ 
ing  them  in  the  fear  of  God.  But  who 
could  forget  her  soul-thrilling,  oveiS- 
whelming  words,  when,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  she  said,  the  Society  had  already 
iavpd  her  and  her  little  ones — that  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  would  surely  rest  on 
the  benefactors  of  the  charity,  and  the 
preservers  of  her  children. — There  are 
others,  also,  in  different  circumstances, 
to  whom  the  Society  extends  its  benefi¬ 
cent  care.  Far  from  their  kindred,  and 
having  in  London  none  to  help  them, 
many  would  gladly  return  to  their  native 
homes,  were  they  only  possessed  or, 
provided  with  the  necessary  means.  The 
old  and  declining  often  require  to  breathe 
a  purer  air — -the  air  of  their  youth. 
They  often  long  to  return  to  the  remote 
and  fondly-remembered  village,  where 
they  may  rest  their  bones  among  the 
ashes  of  their  forefathers.  The  poor 
widow ,  too,  of  the  brave  soldier  who  fell 
gloriously,  supporting  the  honour  of  his 
country;  or  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who 
affectionately  followed  her  husband  till 
the  sea  separated  them,  perhaps  for 
fever :  these  are  also  sharers  of  your 
bounty.  Finding  themselves  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  relatives, — forlorn  and 
friendless,  —  without  protection,  and 
without  support, — they  are  liable  to 
become  a  sacrifice  either  to  vice  or  want, 
and,  unless  compassionated  by  the  Scot¬ 
ish  Corporation,  would  often  become 
the  victims  of  ruin  and  remorse.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  Institution  to  snatch 
these  children  of'  adversity  from  the  jaws 
of  destruction,  and  restore  them  to  the 
society  of  their  relations,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  their  surviving  friends.  You 
may  prubably  be  surprized,  and  certainly 
will  be  pleased,  to  hear,  that,  of  these, 
TWO  HUNDRED  at  least,  in  every  year , 
are  conveyed  (at  their  own  request,  and 
the  Society’s  expense)  back  to  their  na¬ 
tive  land;  and  that  thirteen  hundrbo, 
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resident  in  the  metropolis,  are  otherwise, 
during  the  same  period,  assisted,  sup¬ 
ported,  and  relieved.” 

in  one  of  the  Notes  we  are  told, 

“  The  Sermon,  which  is  the  second 
only  of  the  kind  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Institution,  was  preached  in  the  Scots 
Church,  London  Wall.  ‘  This  congre¬ 
gation,’  says  Mr.  Lawson,  c  hath  subsist¬ 
ed  ever  since  there  was  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  from  Scotland  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion  to  form  a  public 
religious  society  :  and,  if  tradition  may¬ 
be  depended  on,  the  place  above  men¬ 
tioned  was,  originally,  the  place  of 
worship,  or  Chapel,  where  the  Scots 
Ambassadors  attended  divine  service. 
But.  not  to  lay  any  stress  on  this  un¬ 
authenticated  circumstance,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Scots  congregation  at  Founders* 
Bkll  (now  London  Wall)  was  the  only 
one  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  was  in  being 
before  King  Charles  II.  erected,  by  his 
Royal  Charter,  the  Scotish  Hospital, 
or  Charitable  Corporation,  of  which  so 
many  Scots  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
have  most  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  as  patrons  and  benefactors.’— 
Memorial  by  Rev.  Robert  Lawson,  A.M.” 

8.  Seabrook  Village  and  its  Inhabitants , 
or  the  History  of  Mrs.  Worthy  and  her 
Family,  founded  on  Facts.  Written 
far  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of 
young  People.  Small  8 vo.  pp.  228. 
Colbourn. 

THLS  is  an  amusing  moral  Tale, 
shewing  how  far  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  may  he  improved  by  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  benevolent  Family  among 
them,  who  will  attend  to  their  wants, 
and  excite  them  to  virtuous  conduct ; 
and  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Author, 
il  will  endeavour  to  relieve  distress,  in 
whatever  shape  they  may  find  it,  and 
chiefly  that  which  arises  from  the 
want  of  religious  instruction  ;  for, 
where  that  has  been  neglected,  there 
will  be  found  every  other  evil.” 

9.  The  Decision ;  a  Novel,  by  the  Author 
of  Caroline  Ormsby,  or  the  real  Lu- 
cilla;  The  Acceptance,  fyc.  Sfc.  3  vols. 
small  8 vo.  Colbourn  . 

TO  the  reader  who  can  pass  over  a 
few  improbabilities,  this  w  ill  he  found 
a  pleasing,  interesting  story,  and  its 
moral  unexceptionable,  tending  to 
prove  that  there  can  be  no  subdantiai 
happinesswithout  integrityof  conduct, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  pure  religion. 
The  characters  are  in  general  welt 
pourtrayed;  yet  we  find  Franklin,  ra¬ 
ther  a  coarse  copy  of  the  Misanthrope 
in  Cecilia* 
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EPITAPH  ON  BION, 

Translated  from  Moschus. 

woods  and  streams  where  Dorian  wa¬ 
ters  flow, 

Swell  the  sad  note  of  sympathetic  woe. 
Mourn,  O  ye  plants  ;  ye  groves,  your  loss 
depiore  ; 

Weep,  every  flower,  for  Bion  is  no  more. 
Blush,  every  rose  that  paints  the  woody 
dell  ; 

Her  fatal*  name  let  ev’ry  violet  tell. 

Begin,  Sicilian  maids,  the  plaintive 
'  strain,  [swain. 

In  saddest  numbers  mourn  your  fav’rite 
Bear,  Philomela,  bear  the  joyless  tale, 
And  pour  the  sad  note  on  the  nountide  gale. 
Sicilia’s  waves  the  joyless  tale  shall  hear. 
And  Aretliusa  drop  (he  silent  tear. 

The  bard  is  dead  ;  and,  when  her  fav’rite 
fell, 

The  Doric  warbler  sigh’d  her  last  farewell. 
Begin,  Sicilian  maids,  the  unwelcome 
theme;  [stream; 

Strymonian  cygnets,  weep  along  your 
In  saddest  plight  the  mournful  lays  renew, 
Which  once  your  Bion  sung — and  sung  for 
you. 

To  fair  Bistonia’s  lovely  daughters  tell, 
How  Doria’s  Orpheus,  tuneful  Bion,  fell. 

Sicilian  maids,  proclaim  my  woes  again. 
No  more  his  pipe  shall  charm  the  list’ning 
plain.  [lays. 

No  more  his  flocks  shall  bear  their  master’s 
Or  the  lone  oak  bear  witness  to  his  praisei 
To  Pluto  now  he  sighs  the  note  of  woe ; 
Xethsean  musick  in  the  shades  below. 

The  lowing  herds  lament  his  early  doom. 
And  stray,  unpastur’d,  round  their  poet’s 
tomb. 

Once  more  my  woes,  Sicilian  virgins,  tell, 
For  e’en  Apollo  wept  as  Bion  fell. 

From  Satyrs*  eyes  the  drops  of  pity  flow, 
And  rude  Priapi  wear  the  garb  of  woe  : 
E’en  sylvan  Pans  lament  a  Joss  like  thine, 
And  shed  the  tear-drop  o’er  thy  laurel’d 
shrine. 

The  fountain  Nymphs  forsake  their  silver 
urn,  [turn. 

And  woodland  Fauns  desire  the  bard’s  re- 
Young  Echo  weeps  that,  in  her  airy  round, 
No  more  she  beats  the  sweetly- breathing 
sound. 

At  Bion’s  death  the  trees  forget  to  bloom, 
And  fading  flow’rets  sigh  the  poet’s  doom. 
No  more  the  shepherd  or  the  swain  de¬ 
rives  [hives. 

Milk  from  the  flocks,  or  honey  from  the 
■Renew,  Sicilian  maids,  the  mournful 
strain. 

And  tell  his  death,  and  all  my  woes  again. 
No  annual  birds,  still  flying  round  his  tomb, 
Pour’d  the  big  tear,  and  wept  their  Mem- 
mon’s  doom  ; 


^  “  AI  AI,  in  the  leaves  of  the  violet  or 

hyacinth.” 


As  now  their  listless  wings  they  drooping 
spread, 

And  chirp  the  plaintive  note  for  Bion  dead. 

Begin  the  mournful  strain,  Sicilian  Nine, 
And  strew  the  funeral  honours  round  his 
shrine. 

The  woodland  warblers,  whom  he  taught 
to  sing,  [Spring, 

When  first  the  blossoms  told  the  coming 
Each  tell  theirBion’s  praise;  the  woods  obey. 
And  ring  responsive  to  the  grateful  lay. 

Sicilian  maids,  the  tale  of  woe  prolong  ; 
But  who  shall  sing  the  verse  that  Bion  sung? 
Ah  !  who  like  thee  can  pour  the  strain  di¬ 
vine, 

Or  cheer  the  woods  with  melody  like  thine  ? 
Thy  rural  pipe  still  bears  thy  lingering 
breath,  [in  death; 

Though  its  lov’d  master’s  lips  are  clos’d 
To  Pan  I  bear  that  pipe,  and  Pan  shall  pour 
A  strain  less  sweet,  less  lovely  than  before. 

Renew,  Sicilian  maids,  the  mournful 
strain. 

And  tell  his  death;  and  all  my  woes  again. 
For  Galatea  weeps,  that  she  no  more 
Can  hear  the  soft  notes  murm’ring  on  the 
shore. 

No  Cyclops’  strains  thy  magic  pipe  pour- 
tray ’d  [maid)  ; 

(From  Cyclops’  strains  had  fled  the  lovely 
JBut  when  she  heard  her  Bion’s  pipe  display 
Its  artless  soui)ds,and  breathe  the  rustic  lay, 
She  drew  more  near ;  and  since  her  favour¬ 
ite  dies, 

The  tear  of  pity  bathes  her  virgin  eyes. 

Renew,  Sicilian  maids,  my  woes  again; 
All  tuneful  lays  have  perish’d  with  their 
swain. 

Each  youth  and  nymph  lament  their  Bion’s 
doom,  [tomb. 

And  mournful  loves  weep  sadly  o’er  his 
Nor  did  Cythera’s  tears  so  swiftly  flow 
When  fair  Adonis  sought  the  shades  below. 
Here,  murmuring  stream,  receive  another 
tear. 

Here,  Meles,  weep,  for  Bion  buried  here. 
First  on  thy  fatal  banks  great  Homer  fell. 
Then  matchless  Bion  sigh’d  his  last  farewell. 
First,  for  thy  former  son  thy  mournful 
waves  [caves; 

Pour’d  crystal  tear-drops  to  old  Ocean’s 
But  now  another  son’s  sad  fate  deplore, 
And  swell  the  tide  of  woe  from  shore  to  shore. 
Too  lovely  Helen’s  charms  great  Homer 
sung,  [tongue ; 

When  the  first  accents  melted  from  his 
The  son  of  Thetis,  and  Atrides’  fame 
He  told;  and  cities  trembled  at  their  name. 
Far  other  themes  thy  younger  offspring 
song,  [strung. 

For  milder  lays  his  matchless  lyre  was 
He  told  of  rural  Pan  ;  of  shepherd  swains, 
And  flocks  disporting  on  the  verdant  plains; 
’Twas  his  to  breathe  the  pipe’s  melodious 
sound ;  [around. 

He  sung  of  Love,  and  call’d  the  Loves 
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The  Birth  Of  Richard  Cumberland,  Esq. 
Feb.  19,  1732. 

A  Tribute  of  grateful  Respect  by  ike  A irt’hor- 
ess  of“  Friendly  Visits  from  the  Muse,” 
See.  (See  Dent.  Mag.  for  Dec.  1810, 
p.  554.; 

.12R1TANNIA,  bail,  imperial  qdeen  of 
isles ! 

Favour’d  of  Heav’nwith  its  indulgent  smiles, 
With  what  peculiar  lustre  rose  that  morn, 
Apollo’s  son  on  thy  domain  was  born  ! 

The  bright  pervading  god  who  gilds  the  day 
Resplendent  darted  his  unclouded  ray  : 
Minerva  clasp’d  the  Infant  in  her  arms, 

She  gaz’d  enraptur’d  on  his  early  charms  ! 
She  press’d  him  often  fondly  to  her  breast, 
Infu.-’d  her  wisdom,  and  by  turns  caress’d  : 
Soon  for  the  smiling  boy  the  Muses  strove, 
Each  gain’d  a  pupil,  each  engag’d  his  love; 
Scarce  had  two  lusti-es  fled  with  winged 
speed,  [his  head*; 

When  Shakspeare’s  genius  hover’d  o’er 
The  Graces  finish’d  what  the  Nine  began, 
And  gave  the  world  the  all-accomplish’d 
Man  ! 

Virtue  allures  him  with  engaging  charms  ; 
Her  precepts  pure  his  youthful  bosom 
warms ; 

He  offers  ineense.at  her  sacred  shrine, 

The  goddess  crowns  him  with  a  wreath 
divine ! 

Fair  Truth  immortal  leads  him  by  the  hand, 
Proud  to  be  knovyn  the  friend  of  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Islington ,  Feb.  1811.  S.  II. 

LINES, 

Suggested  by  perusing  the  Account  of  the 
untimely  Fate  of  Ensign  Alexander  Hay, 
who  died  Sept.  15,  1811. 

( See  Vol.  LXXXI .  p.  392.  J 
WHERE  howling  Discord  still  trium¬ 
phant  reigns, 

And  steeps  in  bloodshedPortalegre’s  plains ; 
Where  banners  proudly-floating  are  un¬ 
furl’d 

In  dread  affray  to  desolate  the  world  ; 
Where  marshal’d  hosts  in  lines  extended 
rise,  [flies ; 

And  o’er  the  wraste  the  volley’d  thunder 
Amidst  the  clashing  din  of  warlike  arms, 
Amidstthepiercing  shrieks  of  War’s  alarms; 
What  means  the  solemn  dirge,  whose  death¬ 
like  sound 

Breathes  a  distressful  sadness  all  around  ; 
Whose  measur’d  strains,  significantly  slow. 
In  lengthen’d  cadence  mark  the  notes  of 
woe  ? 

*  Tis  Britain’s  sons,  in  hopeless  anguish 
drown’d,  [ground : 

With  circling  march  advance  on  hallow’d 
*Tis  British  hearts  in  funeral  pomp  attend 
To  hail  the  hero,  whilst  they  mourn  the 
friend. 

*  Alluding  to  a  dramatic  piece,  or  Cento, 

composed  from  Shakspeare  by  this  emi¬ 
nent  Genius  at  the.eariy  age  of  eleven  years. 


Say,  can  reflection  on  departed  worth 
Revive  the  drooping  soul  whilst  here  o* 
earth  ? 

Can  fond  Imagination  thus  create 
A  balm  for  all  the  stern  decrees  of  Fate  > 

If  the  fair  boast  of  unpolluted  fame  ; 

If  the  pure  lustre  of  a  spotless  name  ; 

If  all  that  Virtue  grasps  within  her  span, 
To  fire  the  Soldier,  and  adorn  the  Man; 

If  these,  in  soothing  accents,  can  impart 
A  pensive  comfort  to  the  bursting  hearts 
Oh  !  may  they  now  administer  relief, 

Hush  the  fond  throbbings  of  parental  grief; 
In  tones  of  bosom-cheering  language  speak. 
Repress  the  tear  that  stains  a  Sister’* 
cheek  ; 

With  Hope's  inspiring  strains  each  wo* 
beguile,  [smile 

Each  sorrow  chase  with  Hope’s  auspicious 
— -  A  smile  that  e’en  the  broken  spirit 
cheers. 

That  smooths  our  journey  thro’  this  vale 
of  tears, 

That  hovers  round  us  when  we  make  that 
shore  [more. 

Where  souls  impassion’d  meet  to  part  n@ 

Amicus. 


NIGHT. 

‘  Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  ncenia.,y  Hor. 

J  LOVE  thee,  Night  ;  thy  placid  gloom 
Suits  well  the  temper  of  my  breast ; 
When  all  is  silent  as  the  tomb, 

And  brother  mortals  sink  to  Test, 

I  love  to  pause  with  chilly  fear 
Upon  thy  silence'  to  intrude, 

The  startled  owl’s  loud  whoop  to  hear. 

As,  scaring  her  with  footstep  rude, 

1  break  upon  her  solitude. 

Hark  to  the  distant  torrent’s  roar. 

Upon  the  noiseless  night-air,  borne; 

The  hum  of  man  is  heard  no  more. 

He  slumbers  till  the  garish  morn. 

The  darkness  of  the  midnight  breeze 
Is  fill’d  with  choicest  sweets  for  iu6— 
The  wind  that  whistles  in  the  trees, 

The  night-frog  croakingfrom  the  lea. 
Are  sounds  of  joy  and  jollity— 

Heard  you,  from  yonder  moss-girt  tower* 
The  pealing  of  the  deep-ton’d  bell— 

It  told  the  solemn  midnight  hour. 

And  sweet  upon  my  ear  it  fell— 

From  yon  lone  copse,  the  prowling  hound 
Answer’d  each  stroke  with  echoing  bay* 
Rous’d  at  the  fear-creating  sound, 

The  owlet,  startled  on  her  way, 
Iil-omen’d  curs’d  approaching  day— 

Let  others  court  the  gaudy  blaze, 

And  sigh  for  morning’s  rosy  dawnf. 
Sport  in  the  Sun’s  returning  rays, 

And  wanton  on  the  dewy  lawn— 


*  A - y  Ch'urch,  in  II 

shire. 

f  “  £oSo5«xrvAof  Tiwr.” 


d- 
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Give  me  the  hour  when  Night  has  shed 
The  world  around,  her  silence  holy; 
When  Day’s  refulgent  light  is  fled, 

far,  far,  from  worldly  cares  and  folly, 
I’ll  live  with  Night  and  Melancholy. 

Philomousaios. 


MY  BOXEN  BOWER. 

By  John  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq. 

T  LOVE  my  little  boxen  Bower 
Fring’d  with  April’s  early  flower ; 

On  its  leaves  of  glossy  green 

The  climbing  sunbeams  shed  their  sheen; 

Cool  its  shade,  its  shelter  warm. 

In  Summer’s  heat,  or  Winter’s  storm  : 
The  social  and  the  lonely  hour 
Endear  my  little  boxen  Bower. 

Within  my  little  boxen  Bower 
With  friends  I  fill  the  social  hour, 

Or,  wanting  them,  the  feats  unfold, 

That  Bards  of  Gi  eece  and  Home  have  told; 
Ok  prove  no  meaner  magic  reigns 
In  Britain’s  more  endearing  strains: 
Contentment  sheds  her  sunny  shower 
.Around  my  little  boxen  Bower. 

Should  I  leave  my  boxen  Bower, 

Panting  up  the  paths  of  Power, 

Puff’d  with  empty  pomp  of  Pride, 

Blind  Ambition  for  my  guide, 

Ev’n  in  Splendour’s  gaudy  glare. 
Cushion’d  on  the  couch  of  Care, 

Might  I  not  bewail  the  hour, 

I  left  my  little  boxen  Bower? 

Nursery,  West-Felton.  1811. 

A  Seat  shaded  by  a  beautiful  purple  Beeck- 
tree,  ai  the  Nursery,  West  Felton,  is 
thus  inscribed: 

Amicitiae  et  T.  Y. 

Sellulam  banc, 
et  qua  tegeris  arborem 
sacras  esse 
voluit 
J.  F.  M.  D. 


An  Introductory  Speech, 

Jtecited  at  B -  School,  June  26,  1811, 

[ Speaks  as  entering] 

HPHEN  I  am  forc’d  to  introduce  you  all  : 

How  truly  said,  “The  weakest  goes  to  the 
wall.”  [Enters 

I  only  told  them  ’twas  a  grievous  task, 
First  to  appear,  and  first  your  candour  ask. 
Could  I  be  backward  ?  No  !  ’twas  pleasure 
all:  [call. 

For  every  nerve  is  strain’d  when  Parents 
I  was  not  backward  ;  no,  my  breast  was 

fir’d,  [quir’d. 

I  knew  you ’d  shew  the  candour  we  re- 

I  knew  the  Ladies  virtuous,  gentle,  kind. 
And  ever  prone  to  raise  the  timid  mind. 

I  knew  the  Gentlemen  had  gracious  hearts, 
I  knew  they’d  cheer  us  in  our  various  parts; 
My  Master  likewise  told  me  you  were  such, 
You’d  smile  on  me,  you ’d  favour'd  him 
go  much. 


But,  O  reflect!  no  Roscius  now  appears^ 
To  melt  in  love,  or  drown  the  stage  with 
tears. 

Our  aim  was  not  to  bring  a  finish’d  play. 
But  each  his  lesson  in  a  school-boy  way. 
Then  to  our  humble  offering,  welcome  all; 
Do  you  but  smile,  our  spirits  rais’d  no  fall 
Shall  ever  4now,  but  on,  with  hearts  elate 
We ’ll  show  in  miniature  oldShylock’s  hate; 
Depict  young  Juba  bound  inCupid’s  chains. 
Whilst  Virtue  potent  o’er  his  conduct 
reigns ; 

WithDarwinsped  across  the  Atlantic  waves, 
Indignant  view  the  trafficking  of  slaves  ; 
From  tow’ring  Milton  show  the  apostate 
hurl’d  [world. 

With  dreadful  vengeance  to  the  infernal 
And  thou,  blest  shade  of  Collins,  hover 
round, 

Aid  to  depict  the  power  of  Musick’s  sound. 
And  thou,  blest  Dryden,  when  thy  beau¬ 
teous  style  [smile. 

We  dare  to  attempt,  vouchsafe  a  gracious 
Our  Parents’  praise  we  ’ll  count  our  high¬ 
est  bliss, 

And  hope  you  ’ll  pardon  what  we  do  amiss. 
For  trifling  faults,  damp  not  our  eager  joys. 
But  still  remember,  that  we  are  but  Boys; 
And  tho’  we  may  not  stand  the  critick’s  test. 
For  our  best  friends  we  ’ll  ever  do  our  best. 

W.  G. 

NATURAL  BLOOM. 

"y^IIO  to  the  drooping  flowret  can  restore 
Those  early  beauties  which  it  spreads 
no  more  ? 

Or  should  it  still  in  native  colours  glow. 
What  fairertinctures  can  the  hand  bestow? 
What  tho’  the  Lilies  clust’ring  in  the  vale. 
And  lowly  Primrose,  from  their  birth  are 
pale  ?  [them  drest 

We  deem  them  beauteous,  nor  would  wish 
In  Tulip  streaks,  or  gaily-chequer’d  vest  r 
The  virgin  charms  of  Nature  shrink  away. 
When  Art  obtrusive  claims  a  mingled  sway. 
How  vainly  then  she  plies  her  vapid  bloom 
To  teach  expiring  Beauty  to  resume 
Health’s  roseate  hue  ! — say,  shall  the  pallid 
cheek 

’Neath  borrow’d  beauties  for  a  refuge  seek. 
Yet  mimic  Love  through  all  his  wanton 
ways,  [raise  } 

And  still  to  rapturous  warmth  the  bosom 
— In  Delia’s  cheek,  which  love  has  taught 
to  glow, 

Where  roses  in  their  native  wildness  grow, 
Where  modest  Virtue  taking  oft  her  stand. 
With  secret  touch  will  make  them  more 
expand, — 

I  see  the  blush  of  silent  censure  rise. 

See  mild  reproaches  falling  from  her  eyes  r 
These  lovely  tokens  modestly  reprove, 

Yet  shew  their  own  superior  claim  to  love. 

But  who  shall  say  unlovely  is  the  fair 
Whose  liiied  cheeks  no  roses  too  may  bear. 
If  silent  sickness  pluck  the  blossoms  gay, 

Or  Nature  ne’er  has  strown  them  inher  way; 

St*U 
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Still  tnay  the  soft  ingenuous  blush  impart 
Each  virtuous  feeling  wak’ning  in  the  heart; 
A  transient  fervour  spreading  o’er  the  face 
May  mantling  rise  with  sweet  unconscious 
grace. 

Who  e’er  the  cold  and  unimpassion’d 
mien, 

The  dull  stability  of  look  has  seen, 

Which  Frailty  wears,  where  courtly  co¬ 
lumns  rise,  [plies, 

Where  oft  her  hand  the  mimic  Health  ap- 
But  as  she  spread  the  glow  of  stedfast  hue, 
A  self-impeaching  mockery  to  view, 

Hath  turn’d  where  Nature  hides  her  in  the 
vales, 

Where  nought  of  pride  or  artifice  prevails; 
But  heedless  where  dissimulation  dwells. 
Nature  her  own  unsullied  story  tells  ; 
Where  Lovers’  eyes,  unconscious  of  con- 
^  troul, 

Beam  with  the  secret  converse  of  the  soul. 
And  Truth  (like  vestal  o’er  the  sacred  fire) 
Lets  not  thefi  rst- form’d,  ardentflame  exp  ire. 
There  freely  drops  the  seif- inclining  knee, 
For  Love  with  Nature  dwells,  —  as  Nature 
free!  Studiosus. 


TO  THE  MOON.- 

Y^ONE  wanderer  of  the  midnight  sky, 

I  mark  thee  through  mycasement  gleam; 

And,  stretch’d  upon  a  sleepless  couch, 

I  bless  thy  paly  beam  ! 

Say,  com’stthou  here  with  silent  foot, 
When  all  is  hush’d  in  deep  repose. 

To  whisper  to  my  troubled  heart 
A  solace  for  its  woes  ? 

Oh,  give  to  me  that  placid  mien. 

That  tranced  look — as  when  on  high 

Thou  pausest  for  awhile  to  drink 
The  spheres’  wild  harmony  ! 

That  Sitting  blush  ! — sure,  modest  Queen, 
Thron’d  on  thy  fleecy  clouds  above, 

The  young  God  hath  not  with  thy  rays 
Lighted  his  torch  of  Love  ? 

Come,  if  thy  soul  has  felt  his  power, 

To  me  thou  art  a  welcome  guest ; 

For  sportive  he  hath  kindled  too 
A  flame  within  this  breast. 

Yes,  I  will  sympathize  with  thee, 

(And  mutual  cares  wilt  each  endear); 

1  by  beams’  discourse  most  eloquent, 

I  ’ll  answer  with  a  tear. 

Be  Love  our  theme  —  its  visions  warm. 

Its  balmy  sighs,  its  secret  joy— 

Emotions  trembling  on  the  brink 
Of  bliss  and  agony. 

Come,  thou  shalt  say  what  rapture  stole 
O’er  every  sense  at  dead  of  night. 

When  first  the  breeze  pour’d  on  thy  ear, 
Endymion  and  delight. 

And  I  will  tel! — if  words  can  tell — 

Oh,  no  !  this  throb  and  deep-fetch’d  sigh 

Will  best  express  the  glance  of  love 
That  darts  from  Mary’s  eye. 


6$ 

Ob,  might  that  blue  eye’s  tender  languish* 
Beam  but  on  me— what  bliss  were  mines 
’Twouhl  o'er  my  soul  diffuse  a  ray 
Of  happiness  divine. 

But  why  that  blush  again,  sweet  maid  } 
Why  ’thwart  thy  face  so  shining  fair}, 
Roll  clouds  so  dark  that  Fancy  reads 
In  them  the  page  of  fare  ?  * 

Alas,  they  say,  Love ’s  hut  a  dream, 
Fleeting  and  few  its  happiest  hours-* 
i  nat  Life  ’s  at  best  a  thorny  wild. 

Oh,  never  screw’d  with  fl  overs. 

Sweet  Moralist  !  1  know  it  welf  « 

Man  onward  tods  m  pain  and  sorrow. 
Yet  fondly  hopes  a  glimpse  of  joy 
Will  bless  him  on  the  m  >now. 

Vain,  vain  the  hope  yet  should  tha* 
glimpse 

Strike  on  his  mind,  in  mercy  giv’n. 

It  but  reveals  the  darkness  round. 

Like  the  lightning  flash  ofHeav’n. 

Still  visit  thou  my  lonely  conch 

To  soothe  my  heart  with  woe  opprest} 
And  say  the  sleep  of  Death  is  sweet 
To  those  who  sigh  for  rest. 

Dec- 14.  A.  Mk 


SONNET. 

\Y Winter  spreads  his  gloomy  scep¬ 
tre  round  [bound. 

On  groves,  and  streams,  with  frosty  fetters 
Still  in  the  sunshine-beam,  how  lucid- 
b  right  [sight. 

The  crystal  landscape  glances  on  the 
Thus,  in  Life’s  view,  where  o’er  the  trou¬ 
blous  scene 

Chill  Penury  maintains  her  icy  reign, 

The  gentle  sun  of  mild  Compassion  gleams. 
And  the  drear  prospect  brightens  in  its 
beams. 

Still  may  its  ray's  in  pure  succession  flow. 
Each  woe-fraught  heart  still  feel  the  genial 
glow  ! 

Be  thine,  Benevolence,  celestial  maid, 

Of  su firing  sorrow  still  to  pour  thine  qid* 
Be  Britain’s  glory,  to  relieve  distress. 

To  save  by  valour,  and  by  bounty  bless  1 

E, 


HYMN  for  CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

J^EHOLD  the  I.ord  of  Heav’n  and  earth. 
This  day  at  Bethl’em  born  ! 

Angels  proclaim  his  wondrous  birth. 

And  hail  the  glorious  morn. 

Lo  I  Jesus  leaves  his  Father’s  throne 
For  man’s  rebellious  race  ! 

Oh  !  let  our  souls  his  goodness  own, 

And  bless  his  saving  grace. 

Tidings  of  joy  and  mighty  love. 

Salvation’s  holy  plan  ! 

(C  Glory  to  God  in  Heav’n  aborei 
“  On  earth  good-will  to  man 
&urf?eett  Nqv,  5,  Sap#,  EisPAts* 
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n  Amnem  fundens  Tamesis  pater  urna 
Ad  Amicum. 

ANDEM  divitias,  et  fuge  limina 
Nunquamurbis  vacuae  vocibus,  et  sono 
Vulgi  ;  et  semper  honestis 
Indignam  invidiam  viris. 

Mictempus  faciles  ducere  per  dies 
Fas  sit,  dum  trepidat  Vere  Favoniusj 
Atque  errare,  per  agros 
Dulces,  qua  Tamesis  fluff. 

Hie  puris  decores  tempora  floribus. 

Hie  sertum  roseum,  aut  hie  breve  lilium 
Carpas  ;  fronde  sub  ofni, 

Quercus  aut  veteris  sedens  ; — ■ 

Hum  curat  peeudes,  prataque  tibia 
Respondere  doeet  pastor  amoribus  j 
Vel  ramo  eanit  atthis, 

Lugens  Ismarium  nefas. 

Haud  atrox  Tamesis  sanguine,  et  horridus 
Kigri  morte  fiuit ;  semper  amabili 
Gaudet  munere  pacis ; 

Et  volvit  placidas  aquas. 

Non  hie  turba  virffm  ;  nescia  sed  doli 
Insons  simplicitas  ;  et  pudor  omnibus 
Divis  eharus,  amore 
Non  turpi  satus  :  et  fide. 

feic  quisquis  jaeeat,  fessus  ab  sestibus  ; 
Uiratur  tacite, — c<  splendidior  vitro,” 
Rivus  dum  fiuit  agris  ; 

Spargens  dona  virentibus. 

lliratur  bibulis  impositam  iiicem 
Ripis  ;  et  salices  frondibus  ut  Ieves 
Gaudent  tangere  fluctus ; 

Prisci  baud  immemores  boni ; 

tJtridet  labiis  undique  Copia 
X,setis  ;  ut  gregibus  dulcia  dat  nemus 
Glandes,  pabula  ;  et  umbras 
Frigentes  domino  gregum. 

Jan.  14.  W.  C.  Lakgton. 

Xines  to  a  very  young  Gentleman,  who 
unshed  lie  might  never  he  taller  than  at 
present.  By  Mr.  Pratt. 

T\E  AR  Child!  tho’  sweet  the  cause  assign’d 
For  wishing  thou  might’st  be  confin’d 
To  the  small  stature  of  a  Boy, 

Not  for  its  sports,  but  for  the  joy 
The  Parent’s  knee  -thro’  life  possessing, 
Now  fond  caress’d,  and  now  caressing ; 

All  thy  life  long  a  nursling  blest, 

The  lap  thy  throne,  thy  couch  the  breast— 
A  wish  thou  ne’er  shouldst  these  outgrow. 
Bespeaks  a  love,  no  art  can  know. 

But  as  thy  budding  opes  so  fair, 

My  wish  shall  breathe,  that  Heav’n  would 
spare 

The  tender  leaf,  and  nurse  the  root, 

Till  buds  shall  into  blossoms  shoot ; 

Till  rich  and  full  the  fruitage  proves 
Ev’n  like  some  monarch  of  the  groves. 
Nature’s  high  cultur’d,  cherish’d  tree, 
Hear  Willy,  be  a  type  of  thee  ! 

An  emblem  fair,  yet  feeble  too. 

For  what  can  fetejffs  bung  U>  view. 


On  sKy-topt  hill,  or  velvet  plaits* 

Or  flow’ry  vale,  or  flowing  main. 

Or  where  her  softer  waters  glide— 

Ah  !  what  are  these  to. Nature’s  pride„ 
Where  God,  conducting  Nature’s  plan. 
Completes  her  noblest  vrork  in  Man  ? 

Childhood,  dear  Will,  however  blest, 
is  a  fair  negative  at  best. 

’Tis  innocence  personified, 

Yet  it  is  little  else  beside  ; 

’Tis  pure  as  mountain  snow,  and  take# 
The  impression  that  a  feather,  makes. 

Yet,  lighter  than  that  feather’s  fall. 

It  leaves  no  lasting  trace  at  all ; 

But,  like  the  snow,  the  sun’s  first  ray 
The  tender  mark  will  melt  away. 

But  when  arriv’d  at  riper  age. 

Gaining  of  life  its  second  stage. 

When  trackless  Childhood  yields  to  YoutI#, 
And  Wisdom  comes  led  on  by  Truth  j 
On  whom  the  Charities  attend 
In  forms  of  Neighbour,  Son,  and  Friends 
Soon  will  these  make  thy  bosom  glow, 

Till  thou  shall  wish  more  fast  to  grow  ; 
Soon  will  they  kindle  Manhood’s  fires. 

And  all  that,  manly  hope  inspires  ! 

O  couldsttbou  guess  what  loftier  joys 
Succeed  to  Childhood’s  transient  toj's  ; 
Tho’  these  now  seem  to  fill  thy  breast. 

And  scarce  leave  wishes  for  the  rest; 

Thy  wisdom  drawn  from  fabled  charms. 
Thy  conquests  from  fictitious  arms, 
Enraptur’d  with  thine  own  applause 
At  every  form  thy  Fancy  draws  ; 

Castle,  or  Cot,  or  Town,  or  Ship, 

And  now  a  bound,  and  now  a  skip — < 

Yes — couldst  thou  think  what  varied  wortfe. 
Maturing  Time  might  bring  to  birth, 

The  power  to  soothe  the  sorrowing  heart. 
To  blunt  the  point  of  Envy’s  dart, 

The  sick  to  help,  the  sad  to  cheer. 

And  dry  the  Widow’s,  Orphan’s  tear: 
Fram’d  as  thon  art  with  ardent  mind. 
Emotions  quick,  and  feelings  kind— 

In  spite  of  Manhood’s  stronger  care, 

Thy  heart  would  form  a  different  prayer 
Still  more,  the  boast  of  tender  friends 
Would  point,  thy  wish  to  nobler  ends. 

Soon  wouldstthou  see  with  glad  surprize 
Thy  fondest  visions  realize ; 

Thy  inky  boat,  and  pencil’d  town, 

Would  like  thyself,  dear  Boy,  be  grown  j 
This  to  some  warlike  bark  well-mann’d. 
And  thou  appointed  to  command  ! 

Or  haply,  by  the  Fates  decreed, 

Thou  shalt  some  Admiral  succeed  ! 

Or,  some  fam’d  General  of  the  field, 

Shalt  prove  thy  Country’s  spear  and  shield! 

Then  wish  no  more  a  Boy  to  be,  • 

For  ever  dandled  on  the  knee  ; 

But  as  the  Soldiei’s  feats  delight, 

And  thou  art  pleas’d  with  mimic  fight* 
Wish,  Willy,  thou  wert  six  feet  high. 
Resolv’d  on  Death  or  Victory ; 

Or  else  a  man  of  Peace,  and  know 
All  that  may  make  thee  lov’d  below ! 
Stafford,  Jan.  1. 
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House  of  Lords,  Jan.  7. 

Parliament  was  this  day  opened  by 
commission. 

The  Commissioners,  Earls  Camden  and 
Westmoreland,  and  Marquis  Wellesley, 
took  their  seats ;  when  the  Speaker,  with 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appearing-  at  the  bar,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
read  the  following- Speech : 

“  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

“  We  are  commanded  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent  to  express  to 
you  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  feels  in 
announcing  to  you  the  continuance  of 
his  Majesty’s  lamented  indisposition,  and 
the  unhappy  disappointment  of  those 
hopes-  of  his  Majesty’s  early  recoyery 
which  had  been  cherished  by  the  dutiful 
affection  of  his  family  and  the  loyal  at¬ 
tachment  of  bis  people. 

“  The  Prince  Regent  has  directed 
copies  of  the  last  Reports  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen’s  Council  to  be  laid  before  you, 
and  he  is  satisfied  that  you  will  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  present  melancholy  exi¬ 
gency  may  appear  to  require. 

“  In  securing  a  suitable  and  ample 
provision  for  the  support  of  his  Majesty’s 
royal  dignity,  and  for  the  attendance  up¬ 
on  his  Majesty’s  sacred  person  during  his 
illness,  the  Prince  Regent  rests  assured, 
that  you  will  also  bear  in  mind  the  indis¬ 
pensable  duty  of  continuing-  to  preserve 
for  his  Majesty  the  facility  of  resuming 
the  personal  exercise  of  his  royal  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  happy  event  of  his  recovery,  so 
earnesily  desired  by  the  wishes  and  the 
prayers  of  his  family  and  his  subjects. 

“  The  Prince  Regent  directs  us  to  sig¬ 
nify  to  you  the  satisfaction  with  which  his 
Royal  Highness  has  observed,  that  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  for 
the  defence  and  security  of  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  haye  proved  completely  effec¬ 
tual;  and  that  on  the  several  occasions 
in  which  the  British  or  Portuguese  troops 
had  been  engaged  with  the  Enemy,  the 
reputation  already  acquired  by  them  has 
been  fully  maintained. 

“  The  successful  and  brilliant  enter- 
prize  which  terminated  in  the  surprize  in 
Spanish  Estrernadura  of  a  French  corps  by 
a  detachment  of  the  Allied  Army  under 
Lieutenant  General  Hill,  is  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  that  distinguished  officer,  and  to 
the  troops  under  his  command,  and  has 
contributed  materially  to  obstruct  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Enemy  i,«  that  part  of  the 
Peninsula. 

“  The  Prince  Regent  is  assured,  that 
while  you  reflect  with  pride  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  ou  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty’s  troops, 
Gjsnt.  Mag.  January,  JL8J12, 


and  of  the  allies,  in  these  various  and  in?* 
portant  services,  you  will  render  justice  to 
the  consummate  judgment  and  skill  dis* 
played  by  General  Lord  Viscount  Wel¬ 
lington  in  the  direction  of  the  campaign. 
In  Spain  the  spirit  of  the  people  remains 
unsubdued;  and  the  system  of  warfare, 
so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  nation,  has  been  re¬ 
cently  extended  and  improved,  under  the 
advantages  which  r-esult  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  allied  armies  on  the  frontier, 
and  from  the  countenance  and  assistance 
of  his  Majesty’s  Navy  on  the  coast.  Al¬ 
though  the  great  exertions  of  the  Enemy 
have  in  some  quarters  been  attended  with 
success,  his  Royal  Highness  is  persuaded, 
that  you  will  admire  the  perseverance  and 
gallantry  manifested  by  the  Spanish  Ar¬ 
mies.  Even  iri  those  provinces  principal¬ 
ly  occupied  by  the  French  forces,  new 
energy  has  arisen  among  the  people  ;  and 
the  increase  of  the  difficulty  and  danger 
has  produced  more  connected  efforts  of 
general  resistance. 

“  The  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  commands 
us  to  express  his  confident  hope,  that  you 
will  enable  him  to  continue  to  afford  the 
most  effectual  aid  and  assistance  in  the 
support  of  the  contest,  which  th,e  brave 
nations  of  the  Peninsula  still  maintain 
witli  such  unabated  zeal  and  resolution. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  commands  us  to 
express  his  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  the  British  arms  in  the  Island  of  Java. 

**  The  Prince  Regent  trusts  that  you 
will  concur  with  his  Royal  Highness  ira 
approving  the  wisdom  and  ability  with 
which  this  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  capr- 
ture  of  the  Islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauri¬ 
tius,  has  been  conducted  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India ;  and  that  you  will  applaud  the  deci¬ 
sion,  gallantry,  and  spirit,  conspicuously 
displayed  in  the  late  operations  of  the 
brave  Army  under  the  command  of  that 
distinguished  officer  Lieut. -general  Sir 
Samuel  Auehmuty,  so  powerfully  and 
ably  supported  by  his  Majesty’s  naval 
forces. 

“  By  the  completion  cf  this  system  of 
operations,  great  additional  security  will 
have  been  given  to  the  British  commerce 
and  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  colonial  power  of  France  will  have 
been  entirety  extinguished. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  thinks  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  recommend  to  your  attention  th^ 
propriety  of  providing  such  measures  for 
the  future  government  of  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  ip  India,  as  shall  appear  from 
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experience,  and  upon  mature  delibera¬ 
tion,  to  be  calculated  to  secure  their  in¬ 
ternal  prosperity,  and  to  derive  from 
those  flourishing  dominions  the  utmost 
degree  of  advantage  to  the  commerce  and 
revenue  ofthe  United  Kingdom. 

“  We  are  commanded  by  the  Prince 
Regent  to  acquaint  you,  that  while  his 
Royal  High  ness  regrets  that  various  im¬ 
portant  subjects  of  difference  with  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  of  Ame¬ 
rica  still  remain  unadjusted,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 
fri  gate  had  occasioned  have  been  finally 
removed  ;  and  we  are  directed  to  assure 
you,  that  in  the  further  progress  of  the 
discussions  with  the  United  States,  the 
Prince  Regent  will  continue  to  employ 
such  means  of  conciliation  as  may  he 
consistent  with  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
his  Majesty’s  crown,  and  with  the  due 
maintenance  of  the  maritime  and  commer¬ 
cial  rights  and  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

“  Gentlemen  ofthe  House  of  Commons, 

“  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed  the 
Estimates  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year  to  be  laid  before  you.  He  trusts  that 
you  will  furnish  him  with  such  supplies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  conti¬ 
nue  the  contest  in  which  his  Majesty  is 
engaged,  with  that  spirit  and  exertion 
which  will  afford  the  best  prospect  of  its 
successful  termination. 

“  His  Royal  Highness  commands  us  to 
recommend  that  you  should  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  state  of  the  finances 
©f  Ireland,  which  you  had  commenced  in 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  He  has 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the 
improved  receipt  of  the  revenue  of  Ireland 
in  the  last,  as  compared  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  confirms  the  belief  that  the  de¬ 
pression  which  that  revenue  had  experi¬ 
enced  is  to  be  attributed  to  accidental  and 
temporary  causes. 

“  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemeb, 

<{  The  Prince  Regent  is  satisfied  that 
you  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  arduous 
duties  which  his  Royal  Highness  has  been 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  his 
Majesty’s  continued  indisposition. 

“  Under  this  severe  calamity,  his  Royal 
Highness  derives  the  greatest  consolation 
from  his  reliance  on  your  experienced 
wisdom,  loyalty,  and  public  spirit,  to 
which  in  every  difficulty  he  will  resort, 
with  a  firm  confidence,  that,  through  your 
assistance  and  support,  he  shall  be  en¬ 
abled,  under  the  blessings  of  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence,  successfully  to  discharge  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  high  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  in  the  name  and  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  his  beloved  Father  and  revered 
Sovereign,  to  maintain  unimpaired  the 
prosperity  and  honour  ofthe  nation,” 


The  Commons  having  withdrawn,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  neat  speech, 
moved  an  Address  of  Thanks,  which  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Brouinlow, 

Lord  Grenville  concurred  in  some  parts 
of  the  Speech  and  Address,  referring  .to 
the  state  of  his  Majesty’s  health. — to  their 
Lordships’  fixed  determination  to  support 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  in 
administering  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
him,  and  to  the  conduct  and  valour  of  our 
troops.  But  he  retained  all  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  system  upon  which  Ministers 
acted.  He  objected  to  the  lavish  profu¬ 
sion  with  which  our  resources  had  been 
squandered, — to  the  Orders  in  Council, 
which,  though  they  had  inflicted  a  blow  on 
the  Enemy,  had  recoiled  w  ith  greater  exe¬ 
cution  upon  our  own  commerce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures, — to  the  system  which  united 
the  Bank  and  Government,  and  enabled 
the  former  to  issue  base  coin  and  depre¬ 
ciated  paper  :  a  system  of  which  the  Bank 
alone  reaped  the  profit ;  while  the  guilt 
and  dishonour  fell  on  the  Government, 
and  the  loss  oh  the  pubiick.  His  Lordship 
reprehended  the  system  which  had  been 
pursued  in  Ireland,  noticed  the  distracted 
state  of  that  country,  and  concluded  with 
Stating  that  these  topicks  would  shortly 
come  before  their  Lordships,  separately, 
for  discussion. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  defended  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Ministers. 

Earl  Grey  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect  as  Lord  Grenville. 

Earl  Darnley  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
spoke  a  few  words  ;  after  which  the  Ad¬ 
dress  of  Thanks  was  agreed  to  nem.  diss. 

Lord  Holland  inquired  of  a  noble  Mar¬ 
quis  (Wellesley)  what  progress  had  been 
made  in  our  mediation  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies  in  South  America.  The  dis¬ 
union,  he  asserted,  had  lasted  a  year  and 
a  half,  and  had  cost  nearly  200,000  lives. 

Marquis  Wellesley  replied  generally, 
and  attributed  the  delay  to  the  narrow 
prejudices,  jealous  passions,  and  conflict¬ 
ing  interests,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Ministers  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution. 

Lord  Holland  professed  himself  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  answer. 

^Earl  Fi/zzvilliam  appointed  the  24th  inst. 
for  his  motion  respecting  the  affairs  of 
Ireland. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Speaker  having  read  the  Speech  from  the 
chair,  Sir  F.  Burden  rose  ;  and  after  an 
eulogium  on  the  magnanimous  character 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  concurring  in  the 
praises  bestowed  on  the  valour  of  our 
troops,  adverted  to  the  calamitous  events 
of  the  present  Reign,  springing,  he  said, 
from  that  detestation  of  the  principles  of 
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liberty,  which  had  been  equally  the  origin 
of  the  present  unfortunate  war,  and  of 
that  with  America.  The  object  of  the 
present  war  was  not  the  liberty,  but  the 
independence  of  Spain ;  what  pretence 
then  was  therC  for  continuing  the  war, 
since  the  Sovereign,  whose  rights  we 
maintained,  had  conceded  them  to  Buo¬ 
naparte  ?  There  was  no  chance  of  our 
Succeeding  in  driving  the  French  out  of 
Spain :  our  laurels  were  great,  but  barren  ; 
and  bur  victories  were,  in  their  effects, 
mere  defeats,  while  the  French  were  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  towards  subjugating 
the  country.  We  were  fighting  to  main¬ 
tain  our  Catholic  allies  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  neglecting  our  more  valuable  allies 
At  home  :  the  Irish,  a  generous,  brave, 
and  long  suffering  people,  were,  for  a 
trifling  consideration,  withholden  from 
their  best  and  dearest  rightist.  The  Hon. 
Baronet  next  glanced  at  the  traffick  in 
seats  in  that  house, — the  burdensome  tax¬ 
ation  which  had  generated  a  pauperism 
throughout  the  land,  aggravated  by  the  in¬ 
famous  exactions  of  surveyors  and  sur¬ 
charges, — the  erection  of  depots,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  barracks, — the  calling  in  for 
our  defence  foreign  mercenaries,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  defend  their  own  country, 
■— -  the  restrictions  under  which  the  press 
laboured,  by  the  Attorney-General  being 
permitted  to  file  ex  officio  informations  ; 
and  concluded  with  moving  an  Address  to 
which  his  speech  was  an  echo. 

Lord  Cochrane  adverted  to  the  corruption 
and  bigotry  of  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  he  said,  had  still  the  gaols 
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of  its  inquisition  crowded  with  victims,  and 
gave  his  support  to  the  Address. 

Lord  Jocelyn  opposed  the  Hon.  Baron¬ 
et’s  Address,  and  substituted  another, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Vyse. 

Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Pomonby  de¬ 
clared  that  they  could  not  consistently 
vote  for  either  Address  ;  they  thought  the 
Hon.  Baronet’s  Address  contained  topicks 
not  proper  for  discussion  at  present :  the 
latter  gentleman  lamented  that  such  slight 
mention  was  made  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
in  the  Speech. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  a 
few  words ;  after  which  Sir  F.  Burdett’s 
Address  was  negatived  by  250  to  1,  and 
Lord  Jocelyn’s  Amendment  was  carried 
without  a  division. 


Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  brought  up  the 
Report  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  upon  the 
state  of  his  Majesty’s  health* * * §. 

On  the  question  that  the  Address  to  the 
Prince  Regent  be  brought  up,  Mr.  Whit¬ 
bread  sa.\d  that  he  feared  that  we  had  spared 
more  troops  for  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
than  we  could  well  afford  ;•  but  finding, 
notwithstanding  they  were  under  the  con¬ 
duct  of  so  able  a  general  as  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  that  the  Enemy  continued  in  military 
possession  of  the  country,  he  despaired  of 
final  success.  He  wished  to  be  informed 
what  was  the  state  of  our  Army  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  Was  it  flourishing  ?  were  the  ranks 
full  ?  He  censured  the  delay  in  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  mediatory  commissioners 
to  South  America.  He  thought  that  con- 
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*  QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  KING’S  HEALTH. 


The  underwritten  Members  of  the  Queen’s  Council,  after  quoting  the  Act  under 
which  they  met  yesterday  se’nnight,  at  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  Windsor  Castle,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  physicians  upon  oath,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s  health, 
declare,  “  That  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s  health,  at  the  time  of  that  meeting,  is  not 
such  as  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  resume  the  personal  exercise  of  his  Royal  authority. 
That  h  is  Majesty’s  bodily  health  appears  to  us  to  be  as  good  as  at  any  of  the  periods 
of  our  former  ReporLs;  that  his  Majesty’s  mental  health  appears  to  us  not  to  be  worse 
than  at  the  period  of  our  last  Report  j  that  all  the  Physicians  attending  his  Majesty 
agree  in  stating  that  they  think  his  Majesty’s  complete  and  final  recovery  improbable — 
differing  however  as  to  the  degree  of  such  improbability:  some  of  them  expressing 
themselves  a6  not  despairing  ;  others,  as  not  entirely  despairing  ;  and  one  of  them  re¬ 
presenting  that  he  cannot  help  despairing  of  such  recovery. 

(Signed)  C.  Cantuar.  E.  Ebor.  Montor,  Winchelsea, 

Aylesford,  Eldon,  Ellenborough,  W.  Grant. 

“  Shortly  after  the  above  Report  had  been  read  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Physicians, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  theCouncil§  had  left  Windsor,  the  Physician  alluded  to  (Dr. 
John  Willis)  in  the  last  clause  of  the  Report,  stated,  in  writing,  to  the  other  members 
of  the  Council  then  remaining  at  Windsor,  that  he  had  unquestionably  made  use  of  an 
expression  which  might  carry  a  meaning  far  beyond  what  he  intended  to  express,  and 
assured  the  Council,  that,  whilst  he  thought  the  final  recovery  of  his  Majesty  very  im¬ 
probable,  he  by  no  means  despaired  of  it.  The  members  of  the  Council  to  whom  the 
above  statement  was  made  (having  swern  the  Physician  alluded  to  to  the  truth  thereof) 
afterwards  communicated  the  same  to  the  whole  Council  assembled  the  5th  January, 
^ho  have  deemed  it  right  to  subjoin  this  fact  to  the  above  declaration.  Signed  as  above. 

St.  Jamcs’s-square,  Jan.  5,  1812.  (A  true  copy.)  J.  Buller.?» 


§  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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{filiation  had  not  been  manifested  towards 
the  United  States, — that  Government  had 
asserted  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
had  been  revoked  by  France :  we  had 
denied  it.  He  defied  the  Right  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  to  state  a  single  fact  that  had  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  2d  November  1810  to 
prove  that  those  Decrees  had  not  been 
Revoked.  He  ardently  wished  for  peace, 
and  was  of  opinion  the  character  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  was  no  ground  of  objection  to 
negotiating.  Both  countries  were  great, 
but  England  was  a  country  of  factitious 
greatness,  and  Fratice  of  natural  great¬ 
ness.  Would  to  God  she  had  ships,  colo¬ 
nies,  and  commerce;  for  until  she  has 
bach  and  all,  he  feared,  there  was  no 
chance  of  peace  to  the  rest  of  the  world  I 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
with  warmth,  that  the  concluding  prayer 
Of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  afforded  a  clue  to 
his  reasoning :  if  he  thought  it  for  the 
interest  of  this  country  that  Buonaparte 
should  have  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
'  merce,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
disapprove  of  all  those  means  that  may 
have  been  resorted  to, to  deprive  theFrench 
Ruler  of  them.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
complained  of  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  the  Peninsula.  Did  he  recollect  the 
State  of  these  affaits  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  last  Session  ?  and  his  pro¬ 
phecies  upon  that  occasion  ?  if  he  did, 
his  confidence  in  his  own  foresight  ought 
to  be  a  little  shaken ;  instead  of  it,  they 
find  him  prepared  to  re-prophesy. 

“  Destroy  his  web  of  sophistry  in  vain, 

The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again.’’ 
Before  this  time  we  were  to  have  been 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  Peninsula,— to 
have  been  driven  into  the  sea.  Instead  of 
which  we  have  driven  the  French  out  of 
Portugal,  and  have  kept  possession  of  that 
country  in  defiance  of  their  hosts.  He 
was  happy  to  state  that  the  military  force 
at  present  in  the  Peninsula  was  by  10,000 
men  more  than  it  was  at  this  time  last 
year.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
With  saying,  that  he  should  regret  a  war 
with  America,  which  would  be  injurious 
to  us,  but  more  so  to  America. 

Gen.Tarleton,  Mr .Cieevey,  and  Mr. Hut¬ 
chinson,  spoke  at  some  length  ;  after  which 
Mr.  Creevey’s  motion,  that  the  report  be 
brought  up  that  day  week,  was  negatived, 
the  report  itself  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent. 

Jan.  9. 

Lord  J.  Thynne  brought  up  the  Prince 
Regent’s  Answer  to  the  Address,  thanking 
the  Commons  for  offering  to  provide  amply 
and  suitably  for  the  comfort  and  dignity  of 
biy  Royal  Father  under  the  calamity  with 
which  he  was  afflicted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved, 


“  That  no  private  bills  be  read  a  first  time 
after  the  24th  of  February  next ;  and  that 
no  report  of  a  private  bill  be  received  after 
the  20th  of  April  next.”  Agreed  to. 

In  consequence  of  some  observations 
from  Mr.  Creevey,  relating  to  the  offices 
of  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Marshal  of  the  Admiralty  being  conferred 
upon  members  of  that  House,  and  the 
Paymastership  of  Widows’  Pensions  not 
being  abolished,  a  short  discussion  en¬ 
sued,  which  was  terminated  by  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  motion  for  appointing  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Inquiry* 

Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  notice,  that  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  March  he  would  move  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


House  op  Lords,  Jan.  10. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  a  neat  speech, 
in  which  he  warmly  panegyrised  the  Go¬ 
vernor  General  of  India,  Sir  S.  Auchmuty, 
Gen.  Abercrombie,  and  Colonels  Ward 
and  Gillespie,  with  Commodore  Rowley, 
moved  the  Thanks  of  the  House  to  “  Lord 
Minto,  for  his  zeal,  wisdom,  and  ability,  in 
attacking  the  Enemy’s  possessions  in  the 
East.” 

The  Earl  of  Moira  would  not  oppose 
the  Vote,  though  he  was  advefse  to  the 
system  of  Island  conquests,  which  was 
merely  the  purchase  of  a  more  extended 
cemetery  for  our  soldiers. 

Lord  Grenville  praised  the  speech  of  the 
Noble  Secretary:  he  cordially  supported 
the  present  Vote,  which  was  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  union  of  political  and  military* 
success. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  returned 
thanks  for  the  tribute  paid  to  Lord  Minto. 
This  motion  being  carried,  was  followed 
by  separate  Votes  of  Thanks  to  Generals 
Auchmuty  and  Abercromby,  Admirals 
Bertie  and  Stopford,  Lieut.-cols.  Gilles¬ 
pie  and  Wetherall,  Commodores  Rowley 
and  Broughton,  and  the  officers,  soldiers, 
and  marines,  employed  in  the  expedition 
to  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Java. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Ryder  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  inadequacy  of  the  Night¬ 
ly  Watch  employed  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  ChancelloT  cf  the  Exchequer ,  in 
moving  the  Thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord 
Minto  and  Sir  S.  Auchmuty,  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  East,  stated  that  the  merit  of 
having  planned  all  the  expeditions  be¬ 
longed  solely  to  the  former.  After  notic¬ 
ing,  in  terms  of  high  praise,  the  conduct 
of  Commodore  Rowley  in  wresting  the  su¬ 
periority  from  the  French  in  the  Indian 
seas ;  the  gallantry  of  Sir  S.  Auchmuty, 
Colonels  Gillespie  and  M‘Leod,  the  latter 
of  whom  died  in  carrying  a  redoubt ;  he 

moved 
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moved  fir«t,  That  Thanks  be  voted  to  Lord 
Minto  for  the  wisdom  and  ability  with 
which  he  had  applied  the  resources  in¬ 
trusted  to  him,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  the  East  Indies ;  stating 
further,  that  the  brilliant  successes  which 
had  attended  our  arms  were  owing  to  that 
vigorous  system  «f  operations  which  he 
had  so  wisely  adopted  and  pursued. 

Mr*  Sheridan  thought  the  merits  of  Lord 
Minto  had  not  been  made  out :  no  neces¬ 
sity  had  been  stated  for  the  Noble  Lord 
accompanying  the  expedition,  and  super¬ 
intending  the  military  and  naval  opera¬ 
tions  in  person.  He  disapproved  of  this 
civil  controul,  which  was  too  like  the  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  by  the  French  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  when  civil  deputies  from  the 
Convention  were  sent  to  superintend  the 
commanders  of  armies.  It  was  confessed 
that  Lord  Minto  had  undertaken  the  ex¬ 
pedition  contrary  to  the  advice  of  every 
person,  even  of  Admiral  Drury  himself. 
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He  then  stated  that  greater  dangers  never 
encompassed  any  army  than  those  in 
which  Sir  S.  Auchmuty  had  been  involved. 
That  gallant  General  had  no  alternative 
but  a  disgraceful  and  precipitate  retreat, 
or  an  assault  by  storm,  in  which  the 
safety  of  the  whole  army  was  at  stake. 
He  concluded  by  stating,  that  he  thought 
justice  had  not  been  done  to  Commodore 
Rowley,  who,  by  rallying  our  broken  force 
in  the  Indian  seas,  paved  the  way  for  the 
subsequent  successes. 

Messrs.  Yorke,  Ryder,  Freemantle , 
Grant ,  and  Elliott ,  supported  the  motion  ; 
which  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Whitbread , 
P.  Moore ,  General  Tarleton ,  and  Sir  H. 
Montgomery. 

The  motion  was  afterwards  carried 
without  a  division,  as  were  separate  votes 
of  Thanks  to  the  officers,  soldiers,  &c. 
employed  in  the  expedition  to  Java.  Votes 
of  thanks  to  Commodores  Rowley  and 
Broughton  were  likewise  carried. 
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Admiralty -office,  Jan.  4.  Admiral  Sir 
Roger  Curtis  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Symes,  of  the  sloop  Thracian,  giving 
an  account  of  his  having,  on  the  18th  ult. 
driven  on  shore,  under  Cape  Levie,  a  large 
French  lugger  privateer,  pierced  for  18 
guns,  and  full  of  men,  which  was  totally 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

Admiralty-office ,  Jan.  11.  A  letter 
from  Vice-admiral  Sir  Edward  Pellew, 
bart.  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  dated  on  board  the  Caledonia,  at 
Port  Mahon,  7th  Nov.  1811,  incloses  the 
following  account  from  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Duncan,  of  the  Imperieuse,  stating  the 
capture  of  three  gun-boats,  at  Possitano, 
in  the  Gulph  of  Salerno,  on  the  11th  ult. 
o-  Imperieuse ,  Gulph  of  Salerno , 

b,r»  Oct.  11. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that 
his  Majesty’s  ship  under  my  command, 
this  morning  attacked  three  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  gun- vessels,  carrying  each  an  18- 
pounder  and  32  men,  moored  under  the 
walls  of  a  strong  fort,  near  the  town  of 
Possitano,  in  the  Gulph  of  Salerno.  The 
Imperieuse  was  anchored  about  1 1  o’clock 
w'ithin  range  of  grape,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  Enemy  were  driven  from  their 
guns,  and  one  of  the  gun-boats  was  sunk. 
It,  however,  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  possession  of  the  fort,  the  fire  of 
which,  though  silenced,  yet  (from  its 
being  regularly  walled  round  on  all  sides) 
the  ship  could  not  dislodge  the  soldiers 
and  those  of  the  vessel’s  crews  who  had 
made  their  escape  on  shore  and  taken 
shelter  in  it ;  the  marines  and  a  party  of 
seamen  were  therefore  lauded,  and,  led 


on  by  the  first  Lieutenant,  Eaton  Travers 
and  Lieut.  Pipon,  of  the  royal  marines, 
forced  their  way  into  the  battery  in  the 
most  gallant  style,  under  a  very  heavy 
fire  of  musketry,  obliging  more  than  treble 
their  numbers  to  fly  in  all  directions, 
leaving  behind  about  30  men  and  30  stand 
of  arms.  The  guns,  which  were  24- 
pounders,  were  then  thrown  over  the 
cliff,  the  magazines,  &c.  destroyed,  and 
the  two  remaining  gun-vessels  brought 
off. — The  zeal  and  gallantry  of  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  crew  in  this  affair  could  not 
have  been  exceeded ;  but  I  cannot  find 
words  to  express  my  admiration  at  the 
manner  in  which  Lieut.  Travers  com¬ 
manded  and  headed  the  boats’  crews  and 
landing  party,  setting  the  most  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  intrepidity  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  him. — Owing  to  baffling  winds, 
the  ship  was  unavoidably  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  going  in;  but  the  foretop-sail- 
yard  shot  away,  is  the  only  damage  of 
any  consequence. — I  have  to  regret  the 
loss  of  one  marine  killed,  and  two  are 
wounded.  Henry  Duncan,  Captain. 
To  Sir  Edward  Pellew ,  bart.  <3fc. 

Killed  and  wounded. — T.  Workman,  pri¬ 
vate  marine,  killed;  O.  Jones,  slightly 
wounded  ;  D.  Jones,  ditto. 

Henry  Duncan,  Captain. 

Vice-adm.  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  bart.  ha* 
transmitted  a  letter  from  Capt.  J.  S.  Tet¬ 
ley,  of  the  Guadaloupe  sloop,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having  captured,  Oct.  24, 
off  Cape  Blanco,  after  a  ehace  of  13  hours, 
the  French  schooner  privateer  Syrene,  of 
six  guns,  pierced  for  12,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  61  men;  eight  days  from  Leg¬ 
horn,  on  her  first  cruise,  and  had  made 
no  capture. 


Rear 
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Rear-adm.  Foley  has  transmitted  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Capt.  George  Downie,  of  the 
Royalist  sloop,  giviug  an  account  of  his 
having  captured,  Jan.  6,  the  French  lug¬ 
ger  privateer  Le  Furet,  of  14  guns  and 
56  men,  off  Folkestone,  after  a  short 
chace.  She  had  been  two  days  out  from 
Calais,  during  which  time  she  had  made 
no  capture. 

Vice-adm.  Otway  has  transmitted  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Capt.  Lewis  Hole,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  having  captured,  Dec.  '30, 
after  a  short  chace,  St.  Abb’s  Head  bear¬ 
ing  West  70  miles,  the  Danish  cutter  pri¬ 
vateer  Alvor,  of  70  tons,  having  14  guns 
mounted,  with  a  complement  of  38  men ; 
out  of  North  "Bergen  15  days,  without 
having  made  any  capture. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Doxsming-street,  Jan.  20.  Capt.  Harris, 
commanding  his  Majesty’s  ship  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake,  arrived  last  night  at  Lord 
Liverpool’s  office,  with  a  dispatch,  in  which 
the  following  were  inclosures,  addressed  to 
his  Lordship  by  Governor  Farquhar,  dated 
Port  Louis,  Isle  of  France,  Oct.  22,  1811. 

Sip,  Batavia ,  Sept.  29. 

I  had  the  honour  to  acquaint  you  in  my 
dispatch  of  the  1st  inst.  that  the  conquest 
of  Java  was  at  that  time  substantially  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  glorious  and  decisive 
victory  of  the  20th  of  August. — I  am  hap¬ 
py  to  announce  to  your  Excellency  the  re¬ 
alization  of  tbo£e  views,  by  the  actual  sur¬ 
render  of  the  island  aud  its  dependencies 
by  a  capitulation  concluded  between  their 
Excellencies  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  S.  Auchmuty 
and  Gen.  Jansens,  on  the  18th  September. 
I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  a  report  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  has  addressed  to 
me  of  the  proceedings  of  the  army  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  26th  August,  with  its  indo- 
sures.  Your  Excellency  will  observe  with 
satisfaction,  from  these  documents,  that 
the  final  pacification  of  the  island  has 
been  hastened  by  fresh  examples  of  the 
same  spirit,  decision,  and  judgment, 
which  have  marked  the  measures  of  his 
Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
«f  the  same  gallantry  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  troops  since  the  hour  of  their 
disembarkation  on  this  coast.  The  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  will  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
India  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  embark  on  board  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Modeste,  for  Bengal,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October.  Minto. 

To  his  Excellency  R.  T.  Farquhar,  Esq. 
&  c.  &c.  &c.  Isle  of  France. 
Modeste,  off  Samar  an  g,  Sept.  21. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship  a  continuation  of  the  report, 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  of 


the  proceedings  of  the  army  under  my 
command. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  General  Jansens’s  retreat  from 
Bugtenzorg  by  an  Eastern  route,  and  the 
occupation  of  that  post  by  our  troops,  I 
placed  a  force  consisting  of  the  3d  batta¬ 
lion  of  Bengal  volunteers,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  artillery  with  two  guns,  under  the 
order  of  Colonel  Wood,  and  directed  his 
embarkation,  in  communication  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Stopford,  who  ordered  three  fri¬ 
gates  on  this  service,  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  fort  of  Cheribon.  Trans¬ 
ports  were  at  the  same  time  put  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  a  force,  consisting  of  the 
detachment  of  the  Royal,  and  a  company 
of  Bengal  artillery,  a  troop  of  his  Majes*. 
tv’s  22d  dragoons,  his  Majesty’s  14th  and 
78th  regiments  of  .foot,  the  4th  battalion 
of  Bengal  volunteer  Sepoys,  the  Madras 
pioneers,  and  a  small  ordnance  equip¬ 
ment,  with  which  it  was  my  intention  to 
embark,  and  accompanying  Bear-admi¬ 
ral  Stopford  with  the  squadron,  for  the 
attack  of  Sourabaya  and  Fort  Louis,  to¬ 
wards  which  place  it  was  supposed  the 
enemy  bad  retired. 

A  large  part  of  his  Majesty’s  14th  regi¬ 
ment,  the  royal  artillery,  and  six  field- 
pieces,  were,  by  the  kindness  of  Rear- 
admiral  Stopford,  received  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  and  they,  with 
the  transports,  sailed  as  they  could  begot 
ready  for  sea,  with  orders  to  rendezvous 
off  the  point  of  Sidayo,  near  the  Western 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Sourabaya.  I 
embarked  on  the  4th  of  September  ;  and 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  5th,  sailed  to 
join  the  troops  in  his  Majesty’s  ship  Mo¬ 
deste,  which  the  Admiral,  in  attention  to 
my  convenience,  had  allotted  foi^  my  ac¬ 
commodation. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  when  on  th» 
point  of  Indermayct,  I  learned  from  an 
express-boat  which  had  been  boarded  by 
Commodore  Broughton,  that  Cheribon 
was  in  possession  of  the  frigates  detached 
on  that  service,  having  separated  from  th£ 
transport  on  board  of  which  all  their 
troops  but  the  Commodore  had  embarked. 
Captain  Beaver,  the  senior  officer  of  the 
squadron,  had  landed  the  seamen  and 
marines,  and  occupied  the  fort,  which 
surrendered  to  his  summons  in  time  to' 
make  a  prisoner  of  Brigadier  Jatnelle, 
while  passing  on  his  route  from  Bugteu- 
zorg,  with  many  other  officers  and  troops. 
Letters  intercepted  on  this  occasion  from 
General  Jansens  announced  his  intention 
to  collect  his  remaining  force  near  Sama- 
rang,  and  to  retire  on  Solo.  This  intelli¬ 
gence  determined  me  to  sail  for  Cheribon, 
where  l  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  7th 
of  September  ;  and  finding  that  no  troops 
had  yet  arrived,  that  a  detachment  of  sea- 

me* 
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men  ancl  marines  had  marched  inland  on 
the  Bugtenzorg  road,  and  been  successful 
in  securing  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
from  thence,  and  gaining  possession,  on 
terms  of  capitulation,  of  the  postofCarong 
Sambong  on  that  route,  I  sent  immediate 
orders  for  the  march  of  reinforcements 
from  the  district  of  Batavia.  The  cavalry, 
half  of  the  horse  artillery,  and  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  Majesty’s  89th  regiment  from 
Bugtenzorg,  were  desired  to  join  me  at 
Samarang,  by  the  route  of  Cheribon,  and 
the  light  infantry  volunteer  battalion  was 
ordered  to  embark  at  Batavia  for  the  same 
place. 

I  obtained  from  Captain  Beaver,  of  his 
Majesty's  ship  Nisus,  the  dispatch  of  ves¬ 
sels  in  every  direction,  to  meet  the  strag¬ 
gling  transports  on  their  route  to  Soura- 
baya,  and  direct  them  ail  to  rendezvous 
at  Samarang ;  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Honourable  Admiral  Stopford,  to  Com¬ 
modore  Broughton,  and  all  the  Captains 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  requesting  them  to 
give  similar  orders.  I  sailed  the  same 
evening  in  the  Modeste,  and,  after  meet¬ 
ing  the  Windham  transport,  and  ordering 
her  with  the  3d  volunteer  battalion  to 
Cheribon,  directed  my  course  to  Sama¬ 
rang.  I  arrived  there  on  the  9th,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  Rear- 
admiral  Stopford,  the  Commodore,  and  a 
few  transports,  having  on  board  a  part  of 
his  Majesty’s  14th  regiment,  half  the.  78th, 
the  artillery  detachments,  six  field-pieces, 
and  the  detachment  of  pioneers. 

To  ascertain  the  fact  of  General  Jan- 
sens’s  presence,  and  feel  how  far  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  General  Jamelle.  and  the  troops 
from  Bugtenzorg  might  have  changed  his 
plan,  I  repeated  to  him  on  the  10th,  in 
concert  with  the,  Adnairail,  an  invitation  to 
surrender  the  island  on  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion;  and  Captain  Elliott  .and  Colonel 
Agnew  were  charged  with  the  communi¬ 
cation.  They  saw  the  General,— received 
his  reply, — ascertained  that  he  had  still 
with  him  at  least  a  numerous  staff,— and 
that  he  professed  a  determination  to  per¬ 
severe  in  the  contest.  The  small  force 
with  me  did  not  admit  of  my  attempting 
to  assault  the  place,  while  it  was  supposed 
to  be  thus  occupied  ;  but  an  attack  was 
made  that  night  by- the  boats  of  the  squad¬ 
ron  on  several  gun -vessels  of  the  enemy 
moored  across  the  entrance  of  the  rivers 
leading  to  the  town  end  :  the  precipitation 
with  which  they  were  abandoned  gave  a 
character  of  probability  to  accounts  which 
reached  us  from  fishermen  and  others, 
that  the  General  was  occupied  in  with¬ 
drawing  his  troops  to  the  interior,  and  had 
fortified  a  position  at  a  short  distance  on 
the  road  towards  Solo  or  Soercarta,  the 
residence  of  the  Emperor  of  Java. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  as  no  other 
troops  had  arrived,  it  was  determined  to 


attack  the  town :  a  summons  was  first 
sent  to  the  Commandant,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  Enemy  had  (as  at  Batavia)  eva¬ 
cuated  the  place,  leaving  it  to  be  surren¬ 
dered  by  the  Commander  of  the  Burgh¬ 
ers.  It  was  that  night  occupied  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  under  Colonel  Gibbs;  and  alt 
the  troops  I  could  collect  were  landed  on 
the.  following  day. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  Enemy  had 
retired  to  a  strong  position,  about  six 
miles  distance  on  the  Solo  road,  carrying 
with  him  all  the  chief  civil  as  well  as  mili¬ 
tary  officers  of  the  district,  and  that  he 
was  busied  in  completing  batteries  and 
intrenchments  in  a  pass  of  the  hills,  where 
he  had  collected  the  residue  of  his  regular 
troops,  some  cannon,  and  a  force,  includ¬ 
ing  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  native 
princes,  exceeding  eight  hundred  men, 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  com¬ 
manded  by  many  European  officers  of 
rank. 

As  any  check  of  the  attempts  of  our 
troops  at  this  important  period  might  have 
been  productive  of  the  worst  effects,  1 
thought  it  prudent  to  wait  the  hourly  ex¬ 
pected  arrival  of  a  larger  force;  but  after 
two  days  passed  at  Samarang  without  their 
appearance,  I  resolved  to  risk  an  attack 
with  the  slender  means  at  my  disposal, 
rather  than  to  give  the  Enemy  confidence 
by  a  longer  delay,  or  afford  them  time  to 
complete  their  works,  which  were  said  to 
be  still  imperfect. 

For  these  reasons,  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th,  T  had  directed  preparations  to  be 
mfcde  for  an  attack  on  the  following  day, 
when  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Wind¬ 
ham  had  sailed  for  Cheribon  with  some 
t/’oops,:  and  several  vessels  were  seen  ia 
the  offing ;  I  therefore  countermanded  the 
orders,  in  the  expectation  of  succours,  but 
the  Admiral,  anxious,  on  account  of  the 
approaching  unfavourable  season,  to  se¬ 
cure  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  ships,  sailed 
in  the  morning,  with  two  ships  of  the  line' 
and  three  frigates,  to  attack  Fort  Louis, 
and,  if  successful,  to  occupy  the  harbour 
of  Sourabaya. 

The  Windham  alone  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  even  the  very 
slender  reinforcement  which  she  brought 
was,  situated  as  we  were,  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  it  enabled  me  to  withdraw  all 
the  European  garrison  from  the  fort  of 
Samarang,  and  to  add  a  company  of  Se¬ 
poys  to  the  fieid  force,  which  thus  strength¬ 
ened  did  not  exceed  one  thousand^  one 
hundred  infantry,  and  the  necessary  ar¬ 
tillery  to  man  four  six-pounders,  with 
some  pioneers. 

I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  assume  the 
direct  command  of  so  small  a  detachment; 

I  confided  it  to  Colonel  Gibbs,  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  59th  regiment,  proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  troops,  that  I  might  be  at 
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hand  to  profit  by  any  fortunate  result  of 
the  attack. 

Experience  had  warranted  my  reposing 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  valour  and 
discipline  of  the  troops  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  command,  and  taught  me  to 
appreciate  those  which  the  Enemy  could 
oppose  to  them.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
from  Cornelius  were  in  their  ranks,  and 
the  rest  of  their  forces  were  strongly  im¬ 
pressed,  by  their  exaggerated  accounts, 
with  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
impetuosity  of  our  troops.  I  did  not, 
therefore,  feel  apprehension  of  any  un¬ 
fortunate  resultfrom  attacking  the  Enemy 
with  numbers  so  very  disproportionate  ; 
but  from  our  total  want  of  cavalry,  I  did 
not  expect  to  derive  from  it  any  very  de¬ 
cisive  advantage,  beyond  that  of  driving 
them  from  the  position  they  had  chosen. 

The  small  party  of  cavalry,  of  which 
I  had  been  disappointed  by  the  absence 
of  the  transports  which  conveyed  them, 
would  have  been  invaluable;  much  of  the 
Enemy’s  force  was  mounted,  and  they 
bad  some  horse  artillery,  while  not  even 
the  horses  of  my  staff  were  arrived,  and 
#ur  artillery  and  ammunition  were  to  be 
moved  by  hand  by  the  lasears  and  pio¬ 
neers,  who  for  this  purpose  were  attached 
to  the  field-pieces. 

Colonel  Gibbs  marched  at  two  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  from  Sama- 
rang,  and  after  ascending  some  steep  hills, 
at  the  distance  of  near  six  miles,  the  fires 
of  the  Enemy  appeared  a  little  before  the 
dawn  of  day  extending  along  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  which  crossed  our  front  at  Jattee 
Allee,  and  over  part  of  which  the  road 
was  cut ;  the  doubtful  light,  and  great 
height  of  the  hill  they  occupied,  made  the 
position  appear  at  first  most  formidable. 
Jt  was  resolved  to  attack  it  immediately, 
and  as  the  leading  division  or  advance  Of 
the  detachments  moved  forward  to  turn 
the  Enemy’s  left,  a  fire  was  opened  on' 
them  from  many  guns  placed  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  hill,  and  various  positions!  on 
its  face,  which  completely  commanded 
the  road  ;  these  were  answered  by  our 
field-pieces  as  they  came  up,  with  the 
effect,  though  fired  from  a  considerable 
distance,  and  with  great  elevation,  of 
confusing  the  Enemy’s  artillery  in  direct¬ 
ing  their  fire,  from  which  a  very  trifling 
loss  was  sustained.  Their  flank  was  turned 
with  little  difficulty  but  what  arose  from 
the  extreme  steepness  of  the  ascent,  and 
after  a  short  but  ineffectual  attempt  to 
stop,  by  the  fire  of  some  guns  advantage¬ 
ously  posted  across  a  deep  ravine,  the 
advance  of  the  body  of  our  detachment, 
•the  Enemy  abandoned  the  greatest  part 
of  their  artillery,  and  were  seen  in  great 
-numbers,  and  in  great  confusion,  in  full 
vre  treat. 

/>ur  want  of  cavalry  to  follow  the  fugi¬ 


tives  with  speed,  the  steepness  of  the  road, 
and  the  necessity  for  removing  chevaux 
de  frise  with  which  the  passage  was  ob¬ 
structed,  gave  time  for  the  escape  of  the 
Enemy,  while  our  troops,  exhausted  by 
their  exertions,  were  recovering  their 
breath. 

It  was  evident  that  their  army  was 
completely  disunited ;  several  officers, 
some  of  them  of  rank,  were  taken ;  their 
native  allies,  panic  struck,  had  abandon¬ 
ed,  their  officers,  and  only  a  few  pieces  of 
horse  artillery  remained  of  their  field  ord¬ 
nance.  With  these  they  attempted  to 
cover  their  retreat,  pursued  by  Colonel 
Gibbs,  who,  with  the  detachment,  passed 
several  incomplete  and  abandoned  batte¬ 
ries  j  and  at  noon,  and  after  twelve  miles’ 
march  over  a  rugged  country,  approached 
the  village  of  Oonarang,  in  which,  and  in 
the  small  fort  beyond  it,  the  Enemy  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  halted,  and  collected  in 
irregular  masses.  Small  cannon  from  the 
fort  and  village  opened  on  the  line  as  it 
advanced.  Our  field-pieces  were  brought 
up  to  a  commanding  station,  and  by  their 
fire  covered  the  formation  of  the  troops, 
who,  led  by  Colonel  Gibbs,  were  advanc¬ 
ing  to  assault  the  fort,  when  it  was  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  Enemy;  alarmed  by  our 
fire,  they  were  seen  to  abandon  it  and  its 
vicinity  in  the  utmost  confusion,  leaving 
some  light  guns  with  much  ammunition 
and  provisions  in  the  village,  where  they 
had  broken  the  bridge  to  impede  pursuit; 
the  road  beyond  it  was  covered  with  the 
caps,  clothing,  and  military  equipments 
of  their  troops,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
completely  routed  and  dispersed. 

A  number  of  officers  made  prisoners 
confirmed  this  belief  j  our  troops  had 
however  marched  so  far,  that  they  were 
unequal  to  a  longer  pursuit,  and  were 
quartered  in  the  fort  and  the  barracks 
which  the  Enemy  had  quitted. 

Early  in  the  night,  Brigadier  Winkle- 
man,  with  some  other  officers,  came  into 
my  quarters  with  a  flag  of  truce  from 
General  Jansens,  who  was  stated  to  be 
fifteen  miles  in  advance  of  my  position, 
Solatiga,  on  the  road  to  Solo;  the  Briga¬ 
dier  was  charged  to  request  an  armistice, 
that  the  Governor-General  might  commu¬ 
nicate  with  your  Lordship  on  terms  of 
capitulation.  He  was  informed  by  my 
direction,  that  he  must  treat  with  me,  and 
that  without  delay  ;  1,  however,  consent¬ 
ed,  in  consideration  of  the  distance  of  his 
position,  to  grant,  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  capitulation,  an  armistice  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  to  commence  frbtn  six 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  and 
limited  in  its  effects  to  the  forces  present. 
With  this  answer  Brigadier  Winkleman 
returned,  accepting  the  armistice  pro¬ 
posed. 

1  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  general  sen¬ 
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timents  of  Rear-admiral  Stopford  regard¬ 
ing  the  object  on  which  our  joint  services 
were  employed,  from  the  unreserved  com¬ 
munication  I  had  held  with  him.  He  had 
sailed  for  Sourabaya  with  the  declared 
intention  of  attacking  Fort  Louis,  and  of 
returning  to  his  station  when  the  service 
was  accomplished ;  and  he  was  most 
anxious  for  its  speedy  termination,  as  he 
had  informed  me,  he  did  not  think  ships 
would  be  safe  on  the  Northern  coasts  of 
Java  after  the  4th  of.  October,  unless 
Sourabaya  was  in  our  possession. 

Ail  these  considerations  were  strong  in 
my  mind  3g-ainst  the  delay  of  a  reference 
to  him;  and,  confident  that  the  important 
object  of  attaining-  for.  Great  Britain  an 
immediate  surrender  of  the  island  ought 
not  to  be  impeded  or  delayed  by  any  point 
merely  of  form,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  act 
individually,  and  on  my  sole  responsibi¬ 
lity,  for  the  interests  of  the  State.  I  had 
also  cause  to  fear,  if  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  was  allowed  to  pass,  that  the  allies 
of  the  Enemy  ,  might  recover  from  their 
panic,  that  General  Jansens  might  learn 
the  small  amount  of  our  force,  that  he 
might,  again  eolleet  his  troops  and  retire 
on  Solo,  where,  profiting  by  the  period  of 
the-  approaching  ‘  rains,  he  might  prolong 
the  contest;  and,  though  1  could  not  doubt 
its  ultimate  success,  a  war  in  the  interior 
would  have  embarrassed  our  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  have  involved  the  affairs  of 
the  colony  in  inextricable  confusion. 

On  the. forenoon  of  the  17th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  Commandeur  De  Kock,  Briga¬ 
dier  and  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the  French 
army  in  Java-,  arrived  at  Oonarang,  with 
powers  from  Gen.  Jansens  to  treat  of  a 
capitulation,  which  1  authorized  Col.  Ag- 
new,  the  Adjutant-general  of  the  Forces, 
to  discuss  with  him  on  my  part:  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  the  signature  by  them  of  the 
articles  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose,  No. 
1,  with  which  Gen.  De  Kock  returned  in 
the  afternoon  to  obtain  Gen.  Janserrs’s  ap¬ 
proval. 

At  3  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1  St h. 
Brig.  Winkleman  arrived  at  my  quarters 
from  Gen.  Jansens,  who  declined  to  sign 
the  articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon, 
adverting  particularly  to  those  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  debts  of  the  Government  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  He  requested  that  I  would 
meet  the  General  half  way,  c,r  stated  that 
he  would,  if  preferred,  come ’to  my  quar¬ 
ters  at  Oonarang,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussion  or  explanation  of  those  articles. 

As  the  situation  in  which  it  is  evident 
he  stood  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to 
those  terms  of  capitulation  which,  had  he 
profited  by  the  former  invitations,  made 
while  he  still  possessed  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  he  might  perhaps  have  obtained ; 
and  as  my  situation,  with  a  farce  unequal 
to  prosecute  operations  farther  in  the  in- 
Gent.  Mag.  January ,  1812., 
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terior,  would  not  admit  of  delay,  I  assumed 
a  firm  tone-;  and,  desiring  Gen.  Winkle- 
man  to  be  informed  that  personal  respect 
for  the  character  of  Gen.  Jansens  had 
alone  induced  me  to  grant  any  terms  to 
his  army,  announced  to  him  that  the  ar¬ 
mistice  would  cease  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  the  troops  march  forward  at  the 
same  time. 

Col.  Agnew  gave  orders  for  this  purpose 
in  his  presence ;  and  informed  him,  that 
if  Gen.  Jansens  allowed  the'  opportunity 
of  recapitulating  now  offered  to  escape, 
by  not  accepting  the  terms  already  pre¬ 
pared,  no  other  could  be  offered.  Brig. 
Winkleman  returned  with  all  speed  to 
Gen.  Jansens,  and  Col.  Gibbs  marched 
with  his  detachment  at  six  o’clock  on  the 
road  to  Soligata,  where,  after  advancing 
about  five  miles,  he  was  met  by  Brig. 
Winkleman,  bearing  the  capitulation, 
confirmed  by  the  signature  of  Gen.  Jan¬ 
sens,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter.  No. 
2,  which  strongly  marked  the  acuteness  of 
His  feelings  at  being  compelled,  by  the 
desertion  of  his  allies,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  army,  to  adopt  this  measure. 

The  detachment  counter-marched  im¬ 
mediately,  aud,  after  sending  a  company 
(at  the  request  of  Brig.  Winkleman)  to 
secure  the  guns  on  the  post  of  Soligata, 
moved  back  toiOonarang,  whence  on  the 
evening  I  returned  to  Samarang,  just  be- 
fortt  Gen.  Jansens  had  announced  his  in¬ 
tention  of  joining  me  at  the  former  place. 
The  General,  with  great  part  of  his  offi¬ 
cers,  also  reached  Samarang  that  night. 
I  visited  him  on  the  following  day,  and 
arranged  for  the  equipment  of  a  transport 
to  convey  him  to  Batavia,  with  his  suite, 
on  which  they  embarked  this  morning. 

1  have  dispatched  Col.  Gibbs  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  division  of  Sourabaya, 
to  which  1  have  allotted  his  Majesty’s  78th. 
regiment,  the  4th  volunteer  battalion,  the 
light  infantry  battalion,  and  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery.  I  have  sent  a  small  detachment 
under  Major  Yule,  of  the  20th  Bengal  ve- 
gi inept,  an  officer  on  whose  conduct  I 
have  much  reliance,-  to  accompany  the 
Prince  of  Samanap  and  his  force  to  the 
island  of  Madura,  where  I  have  directed 
the  Major  to  assume  command,  subject 
to  the  general  controul  of  Col.  Gibbs  ;  he 
has  been  instructed  to  occupy  the  small' 
forts  of  Joanna  and  Rambang  on  his  route  ; 
and  I  have  directed  that  of  Japara  to  be 
occupied  from  Samarang.  Idiamayo  and 
Pacalonga  have  been  garrisoned  by  troops 
from  Gheribon.  In  mentioning  the  Prince 
of  Samanap,  it  would  be  unjust  to  him 
not  to  report,  that,  prior  to  my  march 
from  Samarang  to  attack  the  Enemy,  he 
sent  to  ask  my  orders,  being,  with  2000 
of  his  people,  within  a  short  distance  at 
Damak.  He  visited  me  on  my  return  to 
Samarang,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 

for 
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for  the  protection  and  friendship  of  the 
British  nation. 

As  Col.  Wood  requested  perrciission  to 
relinquish  the  command  cn  Samarang,  and 
return  to  Bengal,  I  appointed  Lieut.-coJ. 
%Vatson,  of  his  Majesty’s  lith  regiment, 
to  relieve  him  in  the  command.  7'he  14th 
regiment,  a  small  detachment  of  artillery, 
and  part  of  the  3d  volunteer  battalion, 
liave  been  stationed  at  Samarang,  and  will 
shortly,  I  trust,  be  reinforced  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  detachments  of  the  horse  ar¬ 
tillery,  cavalry,  and  89th  regiment. 

I  have  detached  Capt.  Robinson,  your 
Lordship’s  Aide-de-camp,  with  a  small  es¬ 
cort,  to  the  courts  of  Solo  and  D’Jogocar- 
ta,  to  deliver  a  letter  from  me  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Sultan,  and  announce  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  I  have  also 
called  upon  the  residents-  at  their  courts, 
Van  Braam  and  Englehard,  to  continue, 
agreeably  to  the  capitulation,  the  exercise 
of  their  functions  in  behalf  of  the  British 
Government,  and  to  secure  carefully  the 
public  property  of  the  late  Government, 
placed  in  the  territories  of  the  respective 
Princes  at  whose  court  they  reside. 

I  liave  also  required  the  other  public 
functionaries  of  the  late  Government  to 
continue  in  the  temporary  exercise  of  their 
functions,  which  hitherto  l  have  found  no 
instance  of  their  declining  to  perform. 

It  will  be  necessary  soon  to  arrange  for 
the  guard  of  honour  attached  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Sultan  of  the  troops  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Government  of  Java,  and  for  the 
occupation  of  the  forts  at  their  capital, 
and  on  t]i«  lines  of  communication  to  and 
between  these  ;  but  this  will  be  easily  ar¬ 
ranged  when  the  troops  ordered  to  Sama- 


NAVAL  INT 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Murrajq  of  the  Medea,  dated  South 
Uist,  Dec.  27,  states  the  melancholy  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  loss  of  that  vessel : — “  The 
Medea  is  a  total  wreck.  We  sailed  from 
Quebec  on  the  12th  of  October ;  during 
tiur  voyage  we  lost  several  of  our  masts, 
sails,  etc.  owing  to  the  most  tempestuous 
weather.  Qn  the  morning  of  the  22d  we 
saw  the  land  of  this  island.  As  the  vessel 
was  nearly  ungovernable,  I  endeavoured 
to  clear  the  land  to  run  through  some  of  the 
many  passages  here  ;  but,  not  having  sails 
or  masts  requisite,  the  sea  drove  her  to 
leeward,  in  spite  of  ail  our  efforts.  When 
I  saw  my  fate,  and  the  breakers  in  ail  di¬ 
rections,  I  ran  to  the  clearest  part  I 
could  see,  and  let  go  my  best  bower,  and 
vore  away  the  most  of  the  cable  in  10  fa¬ 
thoms  water ;  I  found  the  bottom  rocky  ; 
and  at  four  a.  m.  the  rocks  cut  the  cable 
jaigii  the  anchor,  and  cut  what  remained 
pn  board-,  to  make  her  wear  before,  the 
wind  for  the  clearest  part  of  the  Sound. 
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rang  shall  have  arrived,  and  the  report  of 
Capt.  Robinson  shall  have  warranted  a 
judgment  of  the  strength  of  these  de¬ 
tachments. 

I  embarked  this  morning  in  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Modeste  for  Batavia,  and  shall 
have  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Lord-, 
ship’s  personal  commands,  and  discussing 
with  you  the  several  military  arrange¬ 
ments  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
for  the  sefturity  of  the  island  of  Java  and 
its  dependencies,  previous  to  my  return  to 
Madras,  which  it  is  my  wish  to  do  without 
delay.  S.  Auchmuty,  Lieut. -Gen. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Minto , 

Governor  General,  <§fc. 

[Here  follow  the  Articles  of  Capitula¬ 
tion.  They  are  highly  favourable  to  this 
country ;  and  at  the  same  time  reflect 
great  honour  on  the  British  character.  The 
European  troops,  under  Gen.  Jansens, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Native 
Prhices,  and  their  troops,  who  fought  un¬ 
der  them,  are  treated  with  great  humanity 
and  respect.  There  were  only  2  killed  at 
Jattee  Alice,  and  10  wounded.  The  ord¬ 
nance  found  in  the  batteries  between  Sa¬ 
marang  and  Oonarang,  and  in  the  latter 
fort,  amounts  to  56  pieces  of  cannon.] 

[This  Gazette  likewise  contains  copies 
of  letters  from  Rear-adm.  Stopford,  Capts. 
Beaver,  flillyard,  and  Harris,  relative  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  naval  force  in  the 
reduction  of  Java  and  its  dependencies. 
The  attack  upon  Sourabaya  was  suggested 
by  Adm.  Stopford,  who  gives  great  praise 
to  Capt.  Harris,  of  the  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
for  his  successful  and  able  policy  in  de¬ 
taching  the  Sultan  of  Madura  from  his  al¬ 
liance  with  Gen.  Jansens. 


ELLIGENC  E. 

The  seamen  claimed  the  boat,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stop  with  me  till 
day-light;  and  their  importunity  pre¬ 
vailed  on  me  to  take  my  chance  with  them. 

I  threw  my  papers  into  the  boat  wrapped 
up,  and  only  waited  a  chance  to  get  in, 
when  a  boisterous  sea  broke  over  the  ves¬ 
sel,  and  buried  them  all  in  a  watery  grave, 

1  alone  escaping,  and  an  old  man  that  was 
belqw  sickly.” 

By  the  annexed  article,  brought  by  the  ✓ 
Anholt  Mails,  the  loss  of  the  St.  George 
and  Defence  ships  of  the  line,  with  all 
their  crews,  except  18,  is  ascertained. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24tli  ult.  they 
struck  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  soon 
after  went  to  pieces.  Six  only  of  the  crew 
of  the  Defence  reached  the  shore,  and  12 
of  the  St.  George.  There  were  between 
14  and  1500  men  on  board  when  the  ships 
went  down;  and  the  sea  was  so  boisterous, 
that  all  attempts  to  save  them  were  fruit¬ 
less. — “  Copenhagen,  Dec .  31.  Advice 
has  been  received  here  of  the  English  Ad¬ 
miral’s 
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miral’s  ship  St.  George,  of  98  guns,  com¬ 
manded  by  Adm.  Reynolds,  and  the  De¬ 
fence,  of  74  guns,  Capt.  David  Atkins, 
having,  on  the  morning,. of  the  24th  Dec. 
been  'stranded  on  the  coast  of  the  Barony 
of  Ryssenstaen,  in  the  district  of  Ringkis- 
berg.  The  crew  of  the  first-named  ship 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  830  men,  and 
that  of  the  last,  .530  men,  exclusive  of  of¬ 
ficers.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  Defence 
struck,  she  went  entirely  to  pieces,  and 
the  whole  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  with 
the  exception  of  five  seamen  and  one  ma¬ 
rine,  who  saved  themselves  on  pieces  of 
the  wreck.  The  body  of  Capt.  Atkins  was 
washed  on  shore.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  a  part  of  the  St.  George’s 
cabin  and  stern-frame,  on  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  were  standing,  was  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  shore.  A  piece  ot  the 
mast  being;  cut  away,  a  number  of  people 
got  upon  it,  of  which  it  is  supposed  but 
very  few  can  have  escaped,  as  the  waves 
and  current,  which  ran  strong  Southerly, 
with  the  wind  at  N.  N.  W.  washed  the  peo¬ 
ple  off  it  before  they  could  reach  the  shore. 
Some  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  on 
a  raft,  but  who,  according  to  report,  had 
perished.  Accounts  had  likewise  been 
received  from  Lemvig,  stating  that  the 
St.  George  was  entirely  sunk,  and  only  12 
men  of  her  Grew  saved.  The  ship  was 
above  300  fathoms  off  shore. — The  six 
men  saved  out  of  the  Defence  have,  on 
examination,  declared,  that  the  first  cause 
of  this  misfortune  was  the  St.  George 
having  last  month  lost  her  masts  in  a  gale 
of  wind  when  off  Holland,  in  the  Belt, 
and  consequently,  when  she  came  into 
the  North  Sea,  she  could  not  easily  be 
brought  into  stays,  or  keep  up  with  the 
fleet  which  came  out  from  Wingoe  Sound.” 

To  the  above  distressing  intelligence  we 
regret  to  add  the  loss  of  the  Hero,  of  74 
guns,  Capt.  Newman,  in  the  dreadful 
gale  of  Dec.  24,  which  is  said  to  have 
struck  on  the  Haak  sand,  near  the  Texel, 
where  she  foundered,  and,  it  is  stated, 
every  soul  perished. — The  Grasshopper 
sloop  struck  also  on  the  Haak,  bin  got 
over  it,  and  was  subsequently  wrecked. 
Capt.  Fanshaw,  the  commander,  and  the 
officers  and  crew,  are,  it  is  said,  saved, 
but  are  made  prisoners  of  war  in  Holland. 

A  letter  from  G.  Tyrrell,  late  Acting 
Lieutenant  of  the  Barracoota,  and  then 
on  board  the  Illustrious,  in  JIatavia 
Roads,  dated  Aug.  30,  says,  “  The  Bar- 
racouta  lying  at  anchor  at  Bantam,  some 
of  the  natives  came  on  board,  and  told  us, 
if  we  would  send  a  boat  to  a  place  they 
pointed  out,  they  would  give  us  refresh¬ 
ment?.  I  was  senl  in  the  launch,  with 
eight  men  armed  to  guard  against  trea¬ 
chery.  We  at  night  arrived  at  the  place, 
but  the  things  were  not  ready,  so  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  morning.  As  we  were 


cooking  our  breakfast,  a  prow  we  had 
been  watching  all  the  morning  stood  to¬ 
wards  us,  so  I  ordered  every  thing-  to  be. 
got  ready.  As  she  approached  I  observed 
she  was  full  of  men,  and  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  get  off;  but  I  could  not,  ior 
the  prow  both  out-sailed  and  out-vowed 
us.  When  site  came  near  they  began  to 
fire.  I  was  now  convinced  they  were  pi¬ 
rates,  and  determined  to.  board  them, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  Qrfly  chance  ;  for, 
if  they  took  us,  they  would  have  put  the 
whole  of  us  to  death.  As  soon  as  we 
came  alongside,  wre  cleared  our  way  with 
our  muskets,  and  jumped  on  hoard  the 
prow.  There  were  about  50  men  in  her, 
and  we  only  nine.  In  about  half  an  hour 
we  cleared  her.  By  this  time  w?e  had 
drifted  near  the  shore,  and  the  few  then 
remaining  jumped  overboard.  I  observed 
four  or  five  reach  the  shove,  most  of  them 
wounded.  I  had  two  men  killed ;  the 
other  six  bad  no  wounds  of  consequence. 
Just  then  the  I.eda  appeared  in  the  offing, 
and  we  took  our  prize  on  board  her,  and 
got  to  the  Barracoota  about  noon.” 

A  small  body  of  our  troops  signalized 
Themselves  bv  a  brilliant  achievement  on 
the  coast  of  Naples  in  the  latter  end  of 
October.  7'wo  hundred  and  fifty  soldiers 
of  the  62d  regiment,  under  Maj.  Darlev, 
who  had  embarked  at  Melazzo  in  the  Im- 
perieuse  and  Thames  frigates,  with  50  ma¬ 
rines,  under  Lient.  Pipon,  landed  in  the 
face  of  upwards  of  900  of  the  Enemy,  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  Gen.  Pignatelli,  at  Pa- 
linurus,  attacked  and  took  his  position, 
and  not  only  maintained  it,  but,  charging 
the  Enemy  with  fixed  bayonets,  put  them 
to  flight;  next  destroyed  the  Enemy’s 
batteries  and  cannon,  and  three  gun  - 
boats ;  captured  six  more,  and  20  mer¬ 
chantmen;  and  after  staying  two  days' 
ashore,  re-embarked  and  returned  to  Me¬ 
lazzo  with  their  prizes. 

A  communication  from  Cadiz  notices  a 
very  gallant  affair  on  the  part  of  the  armed 
merchant-vessel  Regent.  She  was  at¬ 
tacked  ou  the  25th  of  November,  off  Aya- 
monte,  by  three  French  privateers,  with 
which  she  sustained  a  smart  action  for  a 
considerable  time,  till,  being  at  length 
able  to  bring  the  whole  of  her  gups  to  bear 
on  one  of  the  assailants,  she  gave  her  such 
a  broadside  as  sunk  her  immediately; 
whereupon  her  companions  with  difficulty' 
made  their  escape.  The  Regent  carries 
12  guns,  and  36  men. 

Accounts  from  Basque  Roads  state  the 
loss  of  the  boats  of  the  Conquestadore  and 
Colossus,  with  about  100  men.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  are  communicated  in  a 
letter  from  an  officer  on  the  station 
“  On  the  27th  uk.  the.  boats  of  the  Colos¬ 
sus  and  Conquestadore,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Lieut.  Stackpole  of  the  latter 
vessel,  and  Lieut.  Soady  of  the  former, 

attacked 
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attacked  an  Enemy’s  convoy  passing  along 
shore  from  the  Northward,  and  would 
have  accomplished  its  capture  or  destruc¬ 
tion,  had  not  the  wind  suddenly' shifted, 
ju$t  as  the  boats  were  to  the  Southward  of 
Chatillon  Reef.  This  shifting  of  the  wind 
enabled  the  ships  escorting  the  convoy, 
i>i%.  three  gun-brigs,  an  armed  lugger, 
and  several  pinnaces,  to  attack  the  boats, 
the  crews  of  which  made  several  gallant 
attempts  to  board  their  opponents  (and 
particularly  the  lugger,  in  two  instances), 
but  the  superiority  in  numbers  on  the  part 
of  the  Enemy  rendered  every  attempt  in¬ 
effectual.  Undaunted  by  this  superiority, 
or  the  galling  tire  from  several  batteries 
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and  the  vessels  around  them,  our  noble 
tars,  disdaining  to  surrender  to  the  gun- 
brigs,  pulled  coolly  towards  the  shore, 
where  they  were  taken  prisoners  (being 
104  in  number),  except  those  in  the  boat 
with  Lieut.  Soady,  which  miraculously 
escaped.  The  Conquestadore  and  Piercer 
gun-brig  were  under  weigh  near  the  scene 
of  action,  and  witnessed  every  part  of  it, 
without,  being  able  to  give  our  noble  fel¬ 
lows  the  least  assistance.  No  more  than 
four  or  live  were  killed  on  this  occasion, 
amongst  whom  was  a  Master's  Mate, 
commanding  one  of  the  boats.  Lieut. 
Stackpole  was  ascertained  to  be  well  on 
the  30th. 
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FRANCE. 

The  conscripts,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  desert  in  such 
numbers  on  their  way  to  join  the  French 
armies  in  Spain,  that  Buonaparte  has 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  special  orders 
to  the  Prefects,  Mayors,  and  other  Civil 
Officers  in  the  departments,  to  patrole 
with  strong  parties  of  military,  all  the 
public  and  bye-roads  in  their  jurisdiction, 
and  apprehend  every  person  of  suspicious 
appearance.  The  hours  for  this  service 
are  so  varied,  that,  along  a  great  extent 
of  country,  there  will  always  be  several 
military  parties  on  duty,  with  civil  officers 
at  their  head,  day  and  night. 

The  Moniteur  continues  its  fabrication 
of  the  names  of  foreign  invalids,  said  to 
have  been  discharged  from  our  service, 
and  landed  upon  the  Continent  by  our 
Government.  The  motive  of  this  ma¬ 
noeuvre  is  obvious  :  Buonaparte  finds  that 
the  disposition  pf  the  foreigners  in  his 
army,  to  desert,  is  extremely  prevalent  j 
arid  this  he  tries  to  cheek,  by  attempting 
to  induce  a  belief  that  foreigners  are  ill- 
treated  by  us.  \ 

The  city  of  Lisle  has  purchased  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  for  a  considerable  sum,  a  new 
coat  of  arms.  This  is  not  so  reprehensible 
a  mode  of  filling  his  coffers  as  has  some¬ 
times  been  adopted  by  the  French  Ruler. 

The  celebrated  doiiveht  of  La  Trappe 
ws^s,  on  the  30th  November,  suppressed 
by  a  Decree  of  the  Swiss  Council-. 

The  Mayor  of  Vitrey,  who  is  73  years 
of  age,  in  walking  last  month  through  his 
woods,  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  which, 
after  a  severe  contest,  during  which  he 
was  dragged  on  the  ground,  lie  killed. 
J’he  carcase  of  the'  animal  weighed  1201bs. 

A  duel  took  place  last  month  at  JBour- 
deartx,  between  two  merchants.  On  the 
first  fire,  one  of  the  parties  fell,  and  the 
seconds 'immediately  approached,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  ;  after 
a  close  inspection  they  found  that  he  hacl 
not  sustained  any  injury,  his  antagonist’s 


ball  having  glanced  aside,  and  lodged  in 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  but  he  was  neverthe¬ 
less  dead  ;  having,  it  is  conjectured,  an  ¬ 
ticipated  by  bis  terrors  that  fate  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  escaped.  His 
antagonist  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm. 

An  ordinance  relative  to  the  exterior 
and  interior  Police  of  the  Parisian  Theatres 
has  been  issued,  expressly  prohibiting  alt 
poisons  from  re-selling  tickets  bought  at 
the  office,  Or  selling  such  as  have  been 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  None 
are  to  disturb  the  audience  by  noise,  ap¬ 
plause,  or  hissing,  before  the  curtain 
rises,  nor  between  the  acts.  In  the  great 
theatres,  during  the  whole  representation, 
no  one  is  to  keep  his  hat  oq  after  the  cur¬ 
tain  rises.  Every  individual  is  to  obey, 
provisionally,  the  officer  of  the  Police. 
In  consequence,  when  he  is  invited  by  him 
to  quit  the  theatre,  he  is  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Police  Office,  to  give 
such  explanations  as  may  be  demanded 
of  hitn. 

SPAIN’  and  PORTUGAL. 

The  death  of  Lieut.  King,  of  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons,  which  we  noticed  in  p. 
653  of  our  last  volume,  was  attended  with 
circumstances  peculiarly  afflicting  and 
extraordinary.  Appointed  to  command 
the  escort  of  a  French  captain  in  exchange 
for  Capt.  Nixon,  taken  at  the  siege  of  Ba- 
dajoz,  he  met  the  French  escort,  each 
attended  by  trumpets  as  flags  of  truce, 
and  was  induced,  by  civility  to  the  French 
officer,  to  accompany  them  further  towards 
Badajoz;  about  three  miles  from  which 
plaee  they  fell  in  with  a  party  of  mounted 
Spaniards,  who  commenced  a  fire-  upon 
the  party,  especially  upon  the  French 
trumpeter,  some  little  way  in  the  rear, 
owing  to  his  being  mounted  on  a  lame 
horse,  which  they  shot.  Lieut.  King  in¬ 
stantly  galloped  up  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  their  own  language  would  have  explained 
the  nature  of  the  service  they  were  upon, 
but  they  would  not  listen.  They  shot  him 
through  the  heart.  Thus  fell  as  brave  a 
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youth  as  ever  carried  arms,  in  the  lauda¬ 
ble  exercise  of  humanity,  and  the  truly 
Christian  endeavour  to  preserve  those 
whom  he  had  frequently  met  in  the  field 
as  enethies. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  have  acquitted 
Lieutenant-general  Doq  ManueL  de  La- 
pena,  commander  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
battle  of  Barrosa,  and  declare  that  they 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct  on 
that  day.  As  a  proof  of  their  high  ap¬ 
probation,  they  have  conferred  on  him 
the  Great  Cross  of  the  order  of  Charles  III. 

A  very  daring  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Guerilla  partizan  Zaldivar,  on  the  8th  of 
last  month,  to  seize  and  carry  off  Soult, 
as  he  was  taking  an  airing  in  the  public 
walk  of  Bella  Flor,  at  Seville.  Tiie  de¬ 
sign  had  nearly  succeeded  ;  but,  unluckily, 
Soult  was  apprised  by  a  shepherd  of  his 
danger,  as  he  was  approaching  the  spot 
in  his  coach ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
returned  to  his  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  „ 

The  Moniteurof  the  25th  ult.  contained, 
under  the  head  of  intelligence  from  the 
French  armies  in  Spai  n,  a  short  dispatch 
from  General  Suchet,  by  which  the  rumour 
that  General  Girard  had  shot  himself 
proves  to  be  unfounded.  In  palliating 
his  defeat,  the  French  commander  states, 
that  his  corps  did  not  in  the  whole  exceed 
1300  men,  800  of  whom  escaped.  [How 
came  it,  then,  that  General  Hill  made 
more  than  that  number  prisoners  ?] 

Lisbon  papers  to  the  6th  instant  state, 
that  the  head-quarters  of  the  Allied  Army 
remained  at  Freynada.  General  Hill, 
after  some  skirmishing  with  the  Enemy  at 
Los  Novas,  whom  he  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  25  killed,  20  wounded,  and  15 
prisoners,,  entered  Merida  on  the  30th 
ult.  where  he  found  considerable  maga¬ 
zines,  the  Enemy  having  previously  re¬ 
treated. 

Letters  from  Oporto  to  the  12th  instant, 
communicate  some  particulars  of  interest 
respecting  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula. 
Lord  Wellington  was  certainly  preparing 
to  advance;  and  whatever  latent  views  his 
Lordship  might  have  in  contemplation, 
such  a  movement,  compelling  Mannont 
to  concentrate  his  troops,  would  have  an 
important  effecton  the  Enemy’s  operations 
in  the  South  and  North-western  provinces. 
The  force  remaining  with  Mannont  occu¬ 
pied,  on  the  28th  Dee.  a  line  extending 
from  Toledo  to  Talavera.  The  French 
head-quarters  were  at  the  latter  place. 
Avila,  Momboltan,  Tietar,  and  other 
places  had  been  fortified.  General  Bren- 
nier  was  at  Placentia.  The  Central  Army 
amounts  to  42,(>00  men,  but  it  is  indif¬ 
ferently  equipped. 

ITALY. 

A  fresh  eruption  from  Mount  Etna  took 
place  on  the  27th  October,  Several  mouths 


had  opened  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the 
mountain,  which  emitted  torrents  of  burn¬ 
ing  matter,  discharged  with  the  greatest 
force  from  the  interior  of  the  volcano,, 
illuminating  the  horizon  to  a  great  distance. 
Clouds  of  ashes  also  descended  in  the  form 
of  rain  upon  the  city  of  Galana  and  its 
environs,  and  upon  the  fields  situate  at  a 
very  great  distance.  On  the  18th  of  No¬ 
vember  the  eruption  still  continued,  and 
exhibited  appearances  of  the  most  terrible 
disasters. 

Tiie  magnificent  church  of  Mootreale, 
near  Palermo,  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
on  the  1 1th  December.  It  was  an  antique 
structure,  and  contained  many  curious 
monuments  of  antient  kings.  The  entrails 
of  St.  Louis,  who  died  before  Tunis,  and 
whose  body  was  conveyed  to  France,  were 
deposited  in  it. 

Germany. 

The  Emperor  Francis  has  met  with  some 
opposition  from  a  party  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  He  has,  however,  attempted  to 
intimidate  them  into  submission,  by  an¬ 
nouncing  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
any  resistance  to  his  measures  on  the  pant 
of  the  States  of  Hungary.  Francis  would 
hardly  have  used  such  language,  if  lie  dsd 
not  presume  upon  the  aid  of  a  French 
force  in  case  of  a  revolt. 

A  note  transmitted  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  the  Stadtholder  of  Lower  Aus¬ 
tria,  directs  that  free  passage  be  given  to 
such  troops  of  the  French  Emperor  as  are 
now  passing  through  the  Austrian  territory, 
and  that  proper  supplies  be  granted  them 
on  their  journey.  The  marching  of  these 
troops  in  such  a  direction  can  scarcely 
have  any  other  object  than  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  hostilities  against  Russia. 

Several  towns  in  the  eitcies  of  Elboge® 
and  Saatz,  experienced,  on  the  12th  Dec. 
a  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake,  whiefc 
lasted  a  minute,  and  was  accompanied  by 
a  noise  resembling  thunder. 

DENMARK  and  SWEDEN. 

We  have  advices  from  Stockholm  to  the 
1 3th,  and  from  Goltenburgh  to  the  1  7ek 
inst.  inclusive.  They  bring  no  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  rumoured  treaty  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  ;  but  state,  that 
a  battle  had  been  fought  between  the 
Turkish  detachment  of  20,000  men  otx 
the  island  of  Slobodse  and  the  Russians, 
which  had  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  date  of  this  action  is  not 
assigned  ;  but,  from  the  fact  of  the  Turks 
having  surrendered  at  discretion,  we  in¬ 
cline  to  think  this  is  the  engagement  al¬ 
luded  to  in  a  preceding  mail,  and  which 
was  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  reported 
pacification. 

On  the  7th  instant,  the  King  of  Swedeta 
resumed  the  reins  of  government,  on  which 
occasion  the  Prince  Royal  addressed  a 
long  speech  to  his  Majesty,  congratulating 
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him  on  his  recovery,  and  pointing  out  the 
situation,  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the 
kingdom.  His  Royal  Highness  stated, 
that  his  Majesty,  by  adopting  the  Conti¬ 
nental  System,  and  declaring  war  against 
England,  had  ruined  the  produce  of  the 
Customs.  That  more  than  ‘2,000,000  of 
rix  dollars  had  been  employed  in  recruiting 
the  army,  repairing  the  fortresses,  and 
fleet.  That  Swedish  commerce  had  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  coasting  trade.  That 
the  Danish  cruisers  had  given  great  cause 
for  complaint.  That  the  cruisers  under 
the  French  flag  had  committed  great  in¬ 
juries,  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  had  guaranteed  to  redress. 
That  fifty  American  ships,  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  upon  the  Swedish  coasts,  had 
been  released.  That  Sweden  was  on  the 
most  amicable  footing  with  Prussia, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  That 
Swedish  intercourse  has  entirely  ceased 
with  South  America,  owing  lo  the  civil 
war  which  rages  there.  Elis  Highness, 
after  stating  the  exterior  relations  of  Swe¬ 
den,  proceeds  by  saying,  that  he  has 
adopted  measures  to  encourage  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  linen,  growth  of  hemp,  &e.  &c. 
That  he  has  carried  into  execution  the 
solemn  declaration  ©f  the  States,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  his  Majesty,  in  regard  to  a 
national  armament,  and  had  ordered  the 
embodying  of  15*  out  of  the  50,000  men 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Majesty. 
That  the  disturbances  in  Scania  had  been 
quelled.  That  the  regular  army  and  army 
of  reserve  had  been  new  clothed  and 
armed,  and  the  pensions  grant  ed  to  officers 
and  soldiers  wounded  in  the  late  war  aug¬ 
mented.  “  Your  Majesty  will  perceive 
by  this  statement,  that  notwithstanding 
the  calumniators  of  Sweden  may  say,  it 
would  require  sixty  years  to  organize  an 
army  of  60^000  men,  she  could  accom¬ 
plish  it  before  next  April.  The  object  of 
this  augmentation  is  purely  defensive. 
Sweden  has  no  other  wish  than  that  of 
being  able  to  preserve  her  liberty  and 
laws.” 

The  last  advices  from  Sweden  state,  that 
the  French  ambassador,  Alquier,  had  de¬ 
manded  an  audience  of  leave,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  dilference  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  From  this  purpose  Berna- 
dotte  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  dissuade 
Alquier,  who  left  Stockholm  without  the 
formality  of  taking  leave,  or  even  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  Charge  d’Affaires  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  From  Stockholm,  where  Alquier 
made  complaint  of  the  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  has  gone  to  Copenhagen. 

RUSSIA. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  21st 
ult.  state,  that  peace  between  the  Russians 
and  Turks  was  signed  on  the  26th  of  No¬ 
vember,  In  consequence  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  exchange  at  St,  Petersburg 
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rose  to  20^.  We  learn  that  the  peace  was 
accelerated  by  a  destructive  battle,  in 
which  the  Turks  were  completely  over¬ 
thrown,  having  been  first  surrounded  by 
the  Russians.  The  Turks  are  said  to  have 
been  so  completely  dismayed,  that  they 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
to  the  number,  according  to  the  official 
report  from  the  Russian  General  Kutusow, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  35,000 
men.  The  Russians,  being  completely  in 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  found  all 
the  magazines  and  baggage,  and  took  56 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  news  of  this  im¬ 
portant  victory  was  announced  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  on  the  8th  of  December  (O.  S.) 
On  this  defeat  of  the  Turks,  they  offered 
to  accept  those  terms  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  spurned  at:  and  the  signing  of  pre¬ 
liminaries  immediately  followed  ;  which, 
we  learn,  have  been  ratified  at  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg. 

Advices  from  Sweden  of  a  late  date 
state  as  follows  :  “  Peace  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  was  proclaimed,  with  the 
usual  formalities,  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  26th  December.” 

ASIA. 

Lord  Minto  has,  by  a  formal  procla¬ 
mation,  annexed  the  island  of  Java  to  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company. 
As  the  conquest  was  made  by  a  King’s 
officer,  and  chiefly  by  his  Majesty’s  troops, 
it  has  been  suggested  that,  like  Ceylon-,  it 
should  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  a  royal 
acquisition,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor  left  with  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  East  India  Company’s  ships  for 
China  will  henceforward,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  the  Island  of  Java, 
proceed  on  their  voyage  through  the  Straits 
of  Sunda,  instead  of  passing  through  those 
of  Malacca;  and  which  will  bring  them 
more  directly  into  the  course  of  the  trade 
winds  and  a  smoother  sea,  and  shorten 
their  voyage  at  least  six  or  seven  weeks. 
AMERICA.  - 

The  Report  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  those  branches 
of  the  President’s  Message  which  had  re¬ 
ference  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States’,  recommends  to  Congress 
the  completion  of  the  military  establish¬ 
ment;  the  raising  10,000  regulars  and 
50,000  volunteers  ;  calling  out  part  of  the 
militia ;  repairing  all  the  vessels  of  war 
for  service,  and  advising  merchant-ships 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  finances,  however,  seem  little  able 
to  sustain  the  expences  of  these  warlike 
prepaiations.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Gal¬ 
latin’s  budget,  that  the  national  expend¬ 
iture  exceeds  ffie  receipts  by  2,600,000 
dollars  ;  to  cover  this  deficit  it  is  proposed 
to  make  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the 
present  amount  of  duties,  or  to  resort  to 
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the  funding  system,  and  raise  an  annual 
loan  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Hostilities  have  commenced  between  the 
Americans  and  Indians,  and  much  blood 
has  already  been  shed.  A  report  was 
current  at  Philadelphia,  the  latter  end  of 
November,  that  the  American  General 
Harrison  had  been  totally  defeated  by  the 
Indians, 

An  article  from  Washington  states,  that, 
on  the  6th  December,  Mr.  Porter,  after 
noticing  the  objects  and  views  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  their  Report,  and  dilating  on  the 
injustice  of  Great  Britain,  said,  that  it 
was  “  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  these  encroachments  were 
such  as  to  demand  war,  as  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  obtain  justice. ”  A  series  of 
Resolutions,  proposed  by  Mr.  Porter, 
were  then  carried  ;  Mr.  Randolph  in  the 
minority.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
it  is  said,  has  determined  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  South  America. 

Experiments  are  making  in  the  United 
States,  to  express  oil  from  the  Palma 
Christi  and  the  Great  Sunflower. 

Dr,  Cathrall,  of  New  York,  lately  per¬ 
formed  the.  operation  for  the  stone  on  a  boy 
of  7  years.  The  operation  was  completed 
within  the  space  of  5  minutes  from  the  time 
of  making  the  first  incision,  to  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  a  stone  which  weighed  1  oz.  1  qr. 
and  17  gr.  On  examining  a  fragment  of  the 
stone,  a  portion  of  a  fine  sewing  needle, 
3  lines  in  length,  was  found  in  its  centre. 

Official  Census  of  the  United  States,  for 
1810.— Grand  Total,  7,239,903  ;  of  which 
the  Slaves  amount  to  f, 191, 364. 


Irelanb. 

An  aggregate  Meeting  of  the  Catholics 
in  Dublin  has  appointed  a  Board  of  450 
persons  to  prepare  a  Petition  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  respecting  the  alleged  violation 
committed  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  in 
the  dispersion  of  the  late  Meeting ;  with 
directions  not  to  present  it  till  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  taken  off. 

Dublin,  Jan.  3.  A  communication  was 
made  to  some  Catholic  Gentlemen  at 
D’Arcy’s,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Fisher  was  very  active  through  the  city  in 
attempting  to  aosociate  the  ignorant  and 
poor  in  a  conspiracy  “  to  separate  the  two 
islands,  and  extirpate  the  hereticks.” 
They  judged  it  expedient  to  communicate 
the  circumstance  to  some  men  of  conse¬ 
quence  and  character,  and  accordingly 
consulted  with  Mr.  Grattan  and  the  Knight 
of  Kerry,  who  commuuicated  with  Go¬ 
vernment  on  the  subject.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  attributed  to  the  conspirators  says 
nothing  of  separating  the  two  kingdoms, 
or  extirpating  heresy  ;  but  is  so  ambigu¬ 
ously  expressed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  it  is  ironical,  and  persuasive  of 
the  evils  it  affects  to  deprecate,  or  sincere 
and  dissuasive  from  them. 


Jan.  6.  The  Catholic  aggregate  meeting1 
of  the  county  and  city  of  Cork ,  was  held 
in  that  city.  It  was  fully  attended  by 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.  They 
unanimously  resolved,  that  a  Petition 
should  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  at  the  time  which  a  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  think  most  conducive  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  also  agreed  to  address  the 
Prince  Regent. 

The  Catholic  aggregate  meeting  of  Li¬ 
merick  has  also  met  and  voted  resolution's 
similar  to  those  of  their  brethren  in  Dublin. 

Bills  of  indictment  have  been  found 
against  upwards  of  100  Orangemen  for  a 
riot  and  assault  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh 
in  July  last ;  but  the  trials  have  been  put 
off  tjll  next  Sessions. 


Counter  y  News. 

Dec.  25.  Lieut.  Dumaresque  of  the 
Hawke  sloop,  lying  off  Calshot  Castle 
(where  she  brought  up  to  attend  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence)  came  to  Southampton, 
rowed  up  the  river  from  the  ship  by  six 
men,  to  dine  with  Admiral  Ferguson. 
After  he  had  taken  his  dinner,  he  embark¬ 
ed  in  the  same  boat  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  the  Hawke;  a  breeze  spring-* 
ing  up,  they  found  it  eligible  to  set  the 
sail,  in  doing  which  the  mast  fell,  and, 
overpowering  the  sailors,  upset  the  boat  ; 
and  the  whole  party,  with  Shirlock,  a  mu¬ 
sician,  whom  Lieut.  Dumaresque  had 
taken  into  the  boat,  at  the  request  of  the 
men,  to  amuse  them  during  the  holidays 
on  board,  were  plunged  into  the  river. 
Lieut.  Dumaresque,  the  musician,  and 
five  sailors  out  of  the  six,  were  drowned. 

Dec.  30.  Considerable  damage  was  done 
by  a  thunder-storm  in  Cardiganshire . 
Seven  head  of  cattle  were  killed  by  light¬ 
ning,  which  also  consumed  fifteen  stacks 
of  corn,  a  rick  of  hay,  and  killed  a  farmer 
in  bed  at  Mabvoys ,  without  injuring  his 
children,  who  were  sleeping  with  him. 

Dec.  31.  At  Portsmouth  Theatre,  this 
evening,  John  Harrison,  a  young  lad,  aged 
14,  the  son  of  a  widow,  a  slopseller,  on 
entering  the  gallery,  rushed  down  to  the 
front,  exclaiming  he  would  either  get  a 
front  seat,  or  go  into  the  pit.  There  being 
no  iron  railing,  he  was  precipitated  down 
a  height  of  5U  feet,  and  died  next  morning. 

Edinburgh,  Dec.  31.  This  night,  being 
the  last  of  the  year,  and,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  devoted,  by  immemorial  usage  and 
the  custom  of  the  place,  to  innocent  fes¬ 
tivity,  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  were  dis¬ 
graced  by  a  series  of  riots,  outrages,  and 
robberies,  hitherto,  we  may  truly  say, 
without  any- example.  During  almost  the 
whole  of  the  night,  after  1 1  o’clock,  a 
gang  of  ferocious  banditti,  armed  with 
bludgeons  and  other  weapons,  infested 
some  of  the  leading  streets,  and  knocked 
down  and  robbed,  and  otherwise  most 
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wantonly  abused,  almost  every  person 
who  had  thh  misfortune  to  fall  in  their 
way.  After  they  had  fairly  succeeded  in 
knocking-  down  those  of  whom  they  were 
in  pursuit,  they  proceeded  immediately  to 
rifle  them  of  their  money  and  watches; 
and  the  least  symptom,  on  their  part,  of 
anxiety  to  save  their  property,  was  a  pro¬ 
vocation  to  new  outrages,  which  were 
persevered  in,  until  their  lives  were  endan¬ 
gered.  These  outrages,  it  is  said,  were 
chiefly  committed  by  a  band  of  idle  ap¬ 
prentice  boys,  regularly  organized  for  the 
purpose,  arid  lurking  in  stairs  and  closes, 
from  whence  they  issued,  on  a  signal 
given,  in  large  hands,  and  surrounded 
and  overwhelmed  those  who  were  passing 
by.  By  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  in  the  streets,  or  otherwise  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  theduties  of  their  office, 
until  about,  live  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
several  of  these  rioters  were  apprehended 
on  the  spot,  some  of  them  with  the  stolen 
articles  in  their  possession  ;  and  the  most 
vigilant  inquiries  are  going  on,  with  a 
view  to  root  out  this  nefarious  combination 
against  the  peace  of  society,  by  bringing 
lojustice  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages. 
A  reward  of  100  guineas  has  been  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders. 

At  Perth,  in  the  last  week,  so  intense 
was  the  cold,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  ice 
was  near  two  inches  in  thickness.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  free-stones  from  Kingootly- 
quarry  were  split  to  pieces  at  the  depot, 
and  the  contractors  sustained  a  very  severe 
loss.  The  stones  having  imbibed  suffici¬ 
ently  of  rain  water  at  their  pores,  are  im¬ 
mediately  encrusted  with  frost ;  the  water 
is  forced  into  the  centre,  and,  instantly 
confined,  breaks  forth  with  a  loud  explo¬ 
sion.  Two  pints  Scottish  of  water  had 
been  taken  from  their  centre  previous  to 
their  breaking. 

Jan.  2.  An  elegant  piece  of  plate,  of  the 
value  of  20(1?.  was  presented  by  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  Clergy,  and  Yeomanry  of  the 
hundreds  of  Loddon  and  Clavering,  co. 
Norfolk,  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  bart.  as 
a  token  of  their  respect,  and  as  testifying 
their  sense  of  his  upright  conduct  as  a 
magistrate,  and  of  his  particular  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Jan.  18.  A  smart  shock  of  an  earthquake 
^as  felt  at  ma«y  places  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  the  adjoining  counties.  At  Tctsivorth , 
/slip,  Bletchindon,  Radley ,  JVolvercot,  and 
many  other  villages,  the  windows  were 
much  shaken,  and  in  many  houses  the 
shoqk  was  distinctly  felt.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  deep  rumbling  noise,  similar 
to  a  discharge  of  heavy  ordnance.  In 
some  places  this  noise  was  heard  for  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  minutes. 

The  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Not¬ 
tingham  still  continue.  On  the  1st  inst, 
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a  large  wooderl  hovel,'  containing  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  straw,  the  property  of  Mrs.Daykin 
of  Bagthorpe,  was  set  fire  to  at  Ba.sford, 
the  whole  of  which  was  consumed.  Some 
frames  having  lately  been  broken  at  Bas- 
ford,  the  wife  of  a  person  who  held  seven 
of  them,  swore  to  several  persons  ,  as 
being  concerned  •  in  the  outrage  there 
committed ;  on  which  account,  such  was 
the  indignation  excited  against  her  among 
some  of  the  stocking-makers  at  Basford, 
that  it  was  judged  expedient  to  remove 
the  family  with  their  furniture,  escorted 
by  the  military,  to  Nottingham,  as  a  place 
of  refuge. — Thirty  more  frames  were 
broken  at  Nottingham  on  the  4th  inst.  by 
the  rioters  ;  and  at  Derby,  Loughboror/gh, 
and  the  neighbouring  places,  the  distur¬ 
bances  still  continued.  On  the  5th,  a 
stack,  containing  20  tons  of  hay,  was  set 
fire  to  at  Mansjield. 

A  private  letter  from  Nottingham  states, 
that  more  than  20  lace  frames  were  de¬ 
stroyed  on  the  12th.  Nine  of  them  were 
broken  at  Carter  gate,  between  seven  and 
eight  in  the  evening,  by  50  or  60  men. 
On  two  constables  coming  up,  one  of  the 
rioters  presented  a  loaded  blunderbuss  and 
another  a  pistol,  and  told  them  if  they 
attempted  to  interfere,  they  should  re-, 
ceive  the  contents.  The  civil  and  military 
authorities  were  soon  in  motion;  but  the 
frame-breakers  were  no  more  heard  of  un¬ 
til  the  following  night  at  New  Radford , 
w  here  they  demolished  three  frames,  which 
were  making  a  kind  of  net  contrary  to 
their  orders,  and  then  dispersed. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  Methodists  of  Worksop  with  20 
tons 'of  timber  towards  the  building  of  a 
Chapel. 

A  Commission  of  a  singular  kind  has 
been  sent  out  to  Jersey  ;  to  examine  into 
the  records,  and  to  reform  the  Constitution 
of  that  Island.  It  seems  that  for  some 
time  past,  the  Jurats  have  disagreed 
among  themselves,  and  much  controversy 
has  arisen  from  the  corruption  and  abuses 
that  have  crept  into  the  antient,  free,  and 
pure  system  of  the  Senate  6f  Jurats.  In 
consequence  of  this,  a  Commission  has 
been  issued  by  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  to 
Win.  Osgood,  esq.  late  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  Dr.  Swabey,  and  H.  Ilobhouse, 
esq.  to  go  over  to  the  island,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  on  the  abuses,  in  order 
that  the  genuine  Constitution  may  be  re¬ 
stored ;  and  these  gentlemen  sailed  some 
days  ago  in  a  frigate. 

A  very  fine  three-decked  ship,  called 
The  Apollo,  of  670  tons,  mounting  20  guns, 
intended  for  the  East  India  Company’s  ser¬ 
vice,  was  launched  from  Mr.  Steemson’s 
dock-yard  at  Paul ,  Yorkshire. 

The  Duke  D’Aremberg  and  Gen.  Bron 
have  been  conveyed  to  Oswestry,  and 

Welshpool. 
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Welshpool,  where  they  are  to  reside  upon 
their  parole.  The  Duke  professes  to  con¬ 
sider  the  war  in  Spain  at  an  end,  but  for 
the  enterprising  Guerillas  and  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  British  army ;  of  the  latter, 
however,  he  says,  that  it  is  at  the  option 
of  Buonaparte  to  annihilate  the  whole,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  50,000  men  in  carrying  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ;  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  to  be  almost  incredibly  fortified. 
They  admit  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
by  Gen.  Hill  to  have  been  greater  than 
that  stated  by  the  French  Government; 
and  the  Duke  adds,  that  Girard’s  division 
was  one  of  the  finest  for  courage  and  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  French  army.  Their  sur¬ 
prise,  they  say.  was  unequalled  at  Gen. 
Hill’s  march,  when  rising  from  their  pil¬ 
lows,  and  seeing  the  Highlanders  in  the 
streets  of  Arroyo  Molina,  rushing  in  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  carrying  all  before 
them,  while  the  Spanish  inhabitants  cried, 
“  Vive  d’Angleterre.” 

The  estate  of  Mr.  W.  Adam  in  Scotland 
is  said  to  be  diminished  in  value  1200/. 
per  annum,  by  the  extraordinary  transver¬ 
sion  of  a  fine  river-salmon  fishery,  which 
formerly  ran  extensively  through  his  lands, 
but,  by  a  late  immense  flood,  excavated 
a  new  course  for  itself  of  more  than  a  mile 
through  a  neighbouring  estate. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Thursday,  December  12. 

This  day  Brigadier-general  Dilkes  at¬ 
tended  at  Guildhall,  to  receive  the  Free¬ 
dom  so  honourably  voted  to  him  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Court  of 
Common  Council.  After  which  cere¬ 
mony,  he  .was  conducted  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  Mansion-  house,  where  a 
Sword  of  100  guineas  value  was  thus 
handsomely  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  Clark: 

“  General  Dilkes,  — *  It  is  with  infinite 
pleasure  that  I  am  to  convey  to  you  the 
thanks  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of 
London,  in  Common  Council  assembled, 
for  the  share  which  you  had  in  obtaining 
a  most  glorious  victory,  on  the  heights  of 
Barrosa,  over  a  very  superior  force  of  the 
Enemy.  I  am  likewise  to  express  the 
high  sense  which  the  Court  entertainsv  of 
your  valour  and  conduct  on  that  occasion, 
when  the  national  character  of  the  British 
Army  was  most  nobly  maintained,  and 
made  manifest  to  Europe  and  the  world  at 
large.-— Sir,  in  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  memorable  action,  and  the 
fatigue  and  privations  of  the  troops  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  engagement,  we  are  astonished 
at  the  result.  The  gallant  General  who 
commanded  on  that  auspicious  day  ob¬ 
serves,  “that  where  all  have  so  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
Gsnt.  Mag.  January ,  1812. 
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to  discriminate  any  as  the  most  deserving 
of  praise.”  Yet  immediately,  in  a  strain 
of  rapture,  he  observes  how  gloriously 
the  Brigade  of  Guards  under  Brigadier- 
general  Dilkes  maintained  the  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  His  Majesty’s  Household  Troops. 
The  page  of  History  will  record  to  a  late 
posterity  the  circumstances  of  this  me-' 
morable  victory ;  and  while  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  engaged  in  contemplating 
the  ensanguined  fields  of  Barrosa,  it  will 
be  impossible  not  to  dwell  with  admiration 
on  the  heroism  there  displayed  by  General 
Dilkes. — Sir,  you  have  this  day  been  en¬ 
rolled  a  citizen  of  the  Metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire ;  and,  as  a  farther  mark 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Court,  I  hare  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  this  Sword.” 

The  General  made  the  following  reply  i 

**  Mr.  Chamberlain, — -I  am  highly  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  honours  this  day  conferred  on 
me,  and  consider  myself  extremely  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  been  placed  in  a  situation 
to  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  flattering 
notice  by  the  first  City  in  the  world  ;  but, 
much  as  I  regard  these  favours  person¬ 
ally,  infinitely  more  do  I  esteem  them  as 
tributes  due  to  the  gallant  Chief  who  led 
us,  and  to  the  distinguished  Corps  whose 
uniform  1  now  wear— a  Corps  whose  va¬ 
lour  will  always  reflect  honour  on  its  Com¬ 
mander,  and  to  whose  achievements  in 
the  Battle  of  Barrosa  I  must  entirely 
ascribe  these  flattering  marks  of  approba¬ 
tion  and  applause. — I  beg  you,  Sir,  to 
accept  my  best  thanks,  for  the  very  hand¬ 
some  terms  in  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  express  yourself  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  Be  assured,  Sir,  I  gratefully  re¬ 
ceive  this  Sword,  and  shall  ever  consider 
it  an  honourable  and  lasting  testimony  of 
the  good  opinion  of  so  respectable  a  body 
of  my  countrymen.’* 

The  company  were  afterwards  splen¬ 
didly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
arid  expressed  themselves  much  gratified 
by  the  respect  and  hospitality  shewn  to 
them. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  1. 

This  morning  Thomas  Dellow,  a  little 
boy  aged  three  years,  who  had  been  stolen 
from  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  on  the  18lh  of  November  last,  was 
brought  to  London  by  his  father  from  Gos¬ 
port.  Information  having'  been  received, 
on  Monday  morning,  from  that  place,  that 
he  was  discovered  on  the  Saturday,  Mr. 
Dellow,  and  an  uncle  of  the  little  child, 
set  off  that  evening  to  fetch  him  home.  A. 
woman  who  had  stolen  him  to  gratify  her 
husband,  a  Seafaring  man,  who  was  led  to 
believe  he  had  a  son  of  that  age,  was 
brought  to  town  for  examination. 

Thursday,  Jan.  2'. 

The  banking-house  of  Lushington,  Bot- 
dero,  and  Co.  stopped  payment;  and  has 

thereby 
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thereby  involved  many  provincial  banks, 
as  well  as  individuals,  in  embarrassments, 
if  not  ruin. — The  Leeds  Commercial  Bank 
(Fenton,  Scott,  Nicholson,  and  Smith) 
established  at  Wakefield,  failed  in  conse* 
q  uence  on  the  8th  inst.  The  firm  had 
175,000/.  in  the  hands  Of  Boldero  and  Co. 
besides  20,000/.  which  were  paid  in  on  the 
morning  of  the  failure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  Lord  Holland 
weire  elected  Fellows  ;  after  which  part  of 
a  curious  Paper,  by  Dr.  'Ilerschell,  was 
read.  Dr.  H.  on  observing  the  Comet  in 
October  last,  noticed  a  highly  luminous 
appearance  near  the  centre  of  its  head, 
which  astronomers  would  call  its  nucleus. 
This  luminous  disk,  however,  he  found  to 
deviate  considerably  from  the  centre,  and 
to  be  at  one  time  brighter  than  another. 
This  led  him  to  be  more  particular  in  his 
observations,  with  longer  telescopes  and 
higher  magnifying  powers  ;  these  he 
varied  from  7  to  10  and  20  feet,  with 
magnifiers  up  to  600;  when  he  distinctly 
discovered  it  to  be  a  planetary  body, 
which  appeared  so  bright  in  the  centre  of 
the  Comet,  and  that  it  was  evidently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cometie  atmosphere.  On 
the  16th  of  October,  when  the  Comet  was 
114  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
earth,  by  a  series  of  observations  and 
Calculations,  he  ascertained  the  diameter 
of  this  planet  to  he  428  miles,  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
hornet. 

Tuesday,  Jan,  7. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  com¬ 
pleted  her  1 6th  year,  which  was  observed 
at  Carlton  House  by  a  grand  dinner  given 
by  her  Royal  Father,  the  Prince  Regent. 
Her  Majesty,  with  the  Princesses  Au¬ 
gusta  and  Mary,  attended  by  Lady  Ayles¬ 
bury,  arrived  at  the  Queen’s  Lodge,  from 
Windsor,  at  twelve  o’clock ;  and  were 
afterwards  conveyed  to  Carlton  House  in 
the  fTince  Regent’s  carriage. 

Ill  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  an  action 
came  on  at  the  suit  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  u.  BrVer,  fur  not  having  delivered  a 
Copy  of  a  new  work  printed  by  him,  for 
the  use  of  the  University,  pursuant  to  the 
atatnte  of  Anne. — There  was  no  dispute 
Is  to  the  facts,  and  the  plaintiffs  took  a 
Verdict  for  61.  6s.  the  price  of  the  work, 
Subject  to  a  case  for  the  future  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Court,  whether  the  payment  of 
the  copies  of  every  work  to  tne  English 
and  Irish  Universities  could  be  enforced, 
since,  in  the  cases  of  Encyclopaedias,  and 
books  of  that  magnitude,  the  expence 
Svould  be  enormous. 

Friday,  Jan.  10. 

One  of  the  darkest  days  remembered 
in  the  Metropolis  for  many  years.  Shops 
and  public  offices  were  lighted  up  during 
the  whole  day*  in  the  same  manner  as  in 


the  winter  evenings.  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  it  was  impossible  to  read  or 
write  at  a  window  without  artificial  light. 
Persons  in  the  streets  could  scarcely  be 
seen  in  the  forenoon  at  two  yards  distance. 
In  the  Corn- market,  and  some  other  open 
places  of  public  resort,  no  business  what¬ 
ever  could  be  done.  There  had  been  a 
great  fall  of  snow  in  the  morning  early, 
and  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Sunday,  Jan.  12. 

An  attempt  to  rob  and  murder  was 
made  at  Mr.  Pryor’s,  in  Southwark. 
The  following  deposition  of  the  female  ser¬ 
vant  was  taken  by  a  magistrate  at  Union 
Hall,  and  two  men,  named  Hatton  and 
Hall,  are  in  custody  on  suspicion,— “  I 
am  servant  to  Mr.  Pryor.  About  half  past 
nine  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening  I  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  go  down  to  the  cellar.  On 
coming  up  the  stairs,  I  saw  a  man  coming 
from  the  hack  of  the  shop ;  I  thought  it 
was  Mr.  Pryor,  and  said,  Are  you  going 
out  so  late  ?  on  his  looking  round,  how-* 
ever,  I  perceived  he  had  a  black  crape 
over  his  face ;  I  was  alarmed,  and  called 
out  to  Mr.  Seight,  who  is  a  lodger  up¬ 
stairs  ;  the  man  turned  to  me,  and  said 
he  would  murder  me  if  I  did  not  hold  my 
tongue.  I  got  near  the  door,  and  attempted 
to  shut  it,  upon  which  he  came  up  to  me, 
and  said  he  would  cut  my  throat.  I  put 
up  my  hand  to  defend  my  throat,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  deep  cut  on  the  arm  from  some 
sharp  instrument.  He  put  something 
against  my  mouth  to  gag  me,  and  cut  me 
in  the  throat  several  times  ;  at  t  his  time 
the  door  opened,  and  a  short  elderly  man 
came  in,  and  said,  ‘Come  out.’  1  was  im¬ 
mediately  knocked  down,  and  was  insen¬ 
sible  to  what  followed  afterwards.” — Ri¬ 
chard  Pryor,  the  master,  said,  he  had  sat 
down  to  supper  with  the  hu-band  of  Wil¬ 
kins  and  Wilkins,  who  is  his  housekeeper; 
when  she,  having  occasion  to  go  down  stairs 
they  soon  after  heard  a  cry  of  Thieves  ! 
Murder !  and  immediately  went  down, 
when  they  found  the  shop  in  darkness. 
He  sent  Wilkins  up  for  a  light;  and  on 
his  coming  down,  Sarah  Wilkins  was 
found  lying  on  the  floor  insensible. 
The  door  was  open,  and  a  quantity 
of  boots  and  shoes', were  strewed  about  the 
floor,  but  he  had  not  discovered  that  any 
thing  was  taken  away. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  15. 

Early  this  morning  a  fire  broke  out  at 
the  house  of  General  Dowdeswell,  Strat- 
ton-street,  Piccadilly,  which  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  the  same,  with  a  great  part  Gf  the 
furniture,  and  a  collection  of  valuable  an¬ 
tiques,  pictures,  books,  coins,  &c.  The 
fire  was  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  servant. 

Saturday,  Jan.  lfL 

This  day  the  trial  of  Mr.  Walsh  came 
on  at  Justice  Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey  ;  and 

great 
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great  curiosity  prevailed,  to  witness  so  un¬ 
usual  a  circumstance  as  a  Member  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  appearing 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a  charge 
of  a  capital  felony.  There  were  two  counts 
in  the  indictment,  which  was  grounded  on 
the  42d  Geo.  II.  chap.  25.  In  the  first  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  feloniously 
stealing  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Pio¬ 
neer,  his  Majesty’s  Solicitor  General,  on 
the  5th  December  last,  to  the  amount  of 
11,000/.  being  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
draft  for  22,000/.  which  the  prosecutor  had 
given  to  the  prisoner,  as  his  broker,  to 
purchase  certain  Exchequer  Bills  pending 
the  delay  attendant  on  the  procuring  a 
title  to  an  estate  intended  to  be  purchased 
by  Sir  T.  Plomer,  to  the  value  ot  about 
22,000/.  In  the  second  couht,  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  charged  with  feloniously  divert¬ 
ing  the  possession  of  this  property  from 
Sir  Thomas,  the  rightful  owner,  and  con¬ 
verting  it,  to  the  extent  laid  in  the  indict¬ 
ment,  to  his  (the  prisoner’s)  own  use..  The 
evidence  being  closed,  Mr.  Walsh  was 
called  upon  for  his  defence,  but  declined 
making  any  observations.— Mr.  Scarlett 
then  rose,  and  took  several  objections 
with  respect  to  whether  the  offence  could 
be  construed  as  a  Felony ,  or  as  a  f  raud 
only;  and  stated  several  cases,  tending 
to  shew,  that  although  the  prisoner  might 
have  been  governed  by  a  fraudulent  inten¬ 
tion,  he  Could  not,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  been  given  in  evidence, 
be  deemed  to  have  acted  with  a  felonious 
intention. — The  decision  of  the  Jury  must 
necessarily  be  wholly  governed  by  their 
opinion  of  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  time  he  received  the  cheque  from  the 
hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Plomer;  for,  unlsss 
he  had  at  that  time  actually  meditated 
what  he  subsequently  executed,  it  could 
not,  as  Mr,  Scarlett  humbly  conceived,  be 

construed  into  a  felonious  intention. - — 

When  Sir  Thomas  Plomer  delivered  the 
cheque  to  the  prisoner,  was  it  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  Sir  Thomas,  that  he  should  receive 
from  Walsh  the  Bank-notes  for  such 
cheque,  or  that  such  cheque  was  delivered 
in  the  performance  of  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  Exchequer  Bills  ? — Mr,  Scar¬ 
lett  having  concluded,  Mr.  Aliev  shortly 
addressed  the  Bench,  and  contended  for  a 
special  verdict  from  the  Jury,  on  the 
facts,  whether  the  offence  was,  in  their 
bf>iviion,  a  fraud  or  a  felony,  reserving  the 
pdiqt  of  law  for  decision  in  another  place, 
— Thb  Lord  Chief  Baron  then  addressed 
the  Jury,  and  after  recapitulating  the  facts 
£ivep  ip  evidence^  observed,  that  it  re- 
mained  with  the  Jury  to  "decide,  whether 
ffte  ’prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  felony.  It 
Alight  be  Fe pr  it  might  be  fraud.  If 
the  appropriation  of  the  Bank-notes  to  his 
own  use  was  Tn'the  mind  of  the  prisoner, 
)?efor$  thd  cheque  was  received,  it  was 
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manifestly  felony.  His  Lordship  remarked 
particularly  on  that  passage  in  the  letter 
in  which  he  stated  an  intention  of  robbing 
Mr.  O.  After  noticing  the  purchase  of  the 
American  Stock,  the  Foreign  Coin,  and 
the  other  circumstances  in  the  evidence, 
he  left  the  case  with  the  Jury.— After  con¬ 
sulting  a  few  minutes,  the  Jury  pronounced 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.— The  point  of  law,  as 
to  whether  the  offence  be  Felony ,  or  only  a 
Fraud,  will  be  solemnly  argued  next  term 
before  the  Judges— on  whose  decision  rests 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Walsh, 

Thursday,  Jan.  23. 

In  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  a  special  jury 
was  imparmelled  to  assess  the  damages 
sustained  by  Captain  Kennie,  of  the  Tr;n- 
culo  sloop,  from  the  editors  of  the  British 
Press  and  Globe  newspapers,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  libel  inserted  in  these  papers, 
stating  that  “  a  court-martial  was  holding 
at  Sheerness  on  Captain  Rennie,  for 
charges  of  drunkenness  and  cowardice; 
and  that  Captain  Rennie  had  pleaded  in¬ 
sanity.” — The  defendants  had  refused  to 
give  up  the  author  of  the  libel.— The  Jury 
returned  a  verdict. — damages  500/. 

The  Late  Murders.. —  An  important 
discovery  has  been  made,  which  com¬ 
pletely  removes  every  shadow  of  a  doubt 
respecting  the  guilt  of  the  late  suicide, 
Williams.  It  was  proved  before  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Shad  well  Police  Office,  that 
ihree  weeks  before  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Williamson  and  his  family,  Williams  had 
been  seen  to  have  a  long  French  knife  with 
an  ivory  handle. — That  knife  could  never 
be  found  in  Williams’s  trunk,  nor  amongst 
any  of  the  clothes  he  left  behind  him  at 
the  Pear-tree  public  house.  The  subse¬ 
quent  search  to  find  that  deadly  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  successful.  On  the  14th, 
Harrison,  one  of  the  lodgers  at  the  Pear- 
tree,  in  searching  amongst  some  old 
clothes,  found  a  blue  jacket,  which  he 
immediately  recognized  as  part  of  Wil¬ 
liams’s  apparel.  He  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  closely,  and  upon  looking  at  the 
inside  pocket,  found  it  quite  stiff  with  co¬ 
agulated  blood,  as  if  a  blood-stained  hand 
had  been  thrust  into  it.  He  brought  it 
down  to  Mrs.  Yermilloe,  who  immediately 
sent  for  Hope,  and  another  of  the  Shad- 
well  Police  officers,  to  make  further 
search  in  the  house.  Every  apartment 
then  underwent  the  most  rigid  examina¬ 
tion,  and  after  a  search  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  officers  came  at  last  to  a 
small  closet,  the  one  in  which  they  disco¬ 
vered  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  In  one 
corner  of  it  there  was  a  heap  of  dirty 
stockings  and  other  clothes;  which  being 
removed,  they  observed  a  hit  of  wood 
protruding  from  a  mouse-hole  in  the  wall, 
which  they  immediately  drew  out,  and  at 
the  same  instant  they  discovered  the 
handle  of  a  clasp-knife,  apparently  dyed 
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with  blood,  which,  upon  being  brought 
forth,  proved  to  be  the  identical  French 
knife  seen  in  Williams’s  possession  before 
the  murders.  The  handle  and  blade  of  it 
were  smeared  all  over  with  blood.  This 
important  fact  completes  the  chain  of 
strong  circumstantial  evidence  already 
adduced  against  the  suicide.— There  is  at 
length  some  probability  that  the  accom¬ 
plices  of  Williams  in  the  late  murders  at 
Ratcliffe-highway,  will  be  discovered  and 
brought  to  justice.  Allblass  and  Hart, 
who  usually  associated  with  him,  have 
undergone  several  examinations  before 
Mr.  Graham.  Neither  the  facts  against 
them,  nor  the  examinations  have  tran¬ 
spired,  the  ends  of  justice  being  more 
likely  to  be  accomplished  by  observing 
silence,  until  there  is  sufficient  proof  of 
their  guilt  to  commit  them  for  trial. 

The  late  Mr.  Williamson  and  his  wife 
have,  it  is  said,  left  property  to  the 
amount  of  about  600/.  Among  their  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  found  a  will  made  by  Mrs. 
Williamson,  on  the  presumption  that  her 
husband  might  die  first 5  and  the  lawyers 
are  not  a  little  embarrassed  to  ascertain 
which  was  murdered  first,  as  if  she  be¬ 
came  a  widow  before  she  died,  it  would 
influence  the  descent  ofjhe  property.  Mr. 
Marr  has  left  property  to  pay  19s.  in  the 
pound. 

The  Gazette  of  January  14  contains  a 
proclamation  for  the  observance  of  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Fast  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  in 
Scotland  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  February 
next. 

The  Countess  of  Berkeley.— An  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  just  been  published  by  Mary  Count¬ 
ess  of  Berkeley,  in  which  she  endeavours 
to  rescue  her  character  from  the  odium 
which  had  been  cast  on  it  in  the  course  of 
the  late  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  the 
Berkeley  Peerage.  In  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  she  disclaims  any  intention  of  quesv 
tioning  the  judicial  rectitude  of  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  regarding  it  as 
the  result  of  the  sound  application  of  those 
rules  by  which  their  Lordships  are  judi¬ 
cially  bound  to  proceed,— In  the  course 
of  this  address  (which  also  contains  a 
variety  of  interesting  correspondence) 
Lady  Berkeley  reviews  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Lords,  points  out  various  incon¬ 
sistencies  in  it,  and  finally  persists  in  the 
declaration  that  she  was  legally  married 
to  Lord  Berkeley  1585,— Her  address 
concludes  with  expressing  confidence  in 
that  Providence  which  has  hitherto  sup¬ 
ported  her,  and  which  she  feels  assured 
will  not  now  desert  her;  “  but,”  she 
finally  adds,  “  should  life  give  way  to  the 
pressure  of  accumulated  sorrows,  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Peerage  will,  I  trust,  be  the 
inheritance  of  my  children,” 
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The  new  Comet  was  seen  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  evenings  at  the  Glasgow 
Observatory.  Its  position  has  varied  con¬ 
siderably  iu  declination  from  that  given 
by  the  French  astronomers  for  Dec.  5.  It 
is  now  very  near  the  Equator.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  viewed  in  the  ten  feet 
Herschelian,  with  a  power  of  250,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful.  The  nebulous  come¬ 
tary  mass  is  condensed,  and  appears  bright, 
notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  the  moon. 
There  is  at  present  a  fine  double.- star  a  little 
to  the  South-west  of  it.  The  rapidity  of 
its  motion  is  evident,  even  in  the  interval 
of  one  day,  Jt,s  situation  has  been  care¬ 
fully  determined  on  both  evenings,  by  a 
series  of  azimuths  and  altitudes  with  the 
great  astronomical  circle  constructed  by 
Mr.  Troughtor).  It  is  still  in  the  extend¬ 
ed  constellation  Lridanus. 

By  the  late  improved  regulations  of 
admissiou  into  the  British  Museum,  29,000 
persons  have  been  admitted  in  a  season, 
instead  of  15,000  as  before  j  and  with 
liberty  to  remain  in  any  of  the  rooms  as 
long  as  they  pleased. 

The  East  India  Company,  on  a  repre,. 
sentation  from  the  manufacturers  of  capi- 
blet  in  Norwich,  have  raised  tbeir  order 
from  16,000  to  22,000  pieces  this  season. 

The  intended  Military  Park  at  Welling’s 
Farm,  Marylebone,  is  nearly  laid  out. 
Two  grand  barracks  are  to  be  erected, 
one  on  each  wing,  spacious  enough  for 
the  reception  of  3000  men,-  the  whole  is 
to  be  closed  with  a  belt  of  forest  trees,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  is  already 
planted,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  will 
be  a  circular  drive,  open  to  the  publick,  to 
an  extent  of  four  miles. 

Gen.  Sarrazin  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  Prince  Regent  in  November  last,  in 
which,  after  giving  the  history  of  his  com¬ 
munications  with  the  English  Government, 
from  the  year  1808,  and  the  hazards  he 
thereby  incurred  till  his  arrival  in  June 
1810,  relates  his  interview  with  the  members 
of  Administration,  the  plans  he  presented  to 
them,  tbeir  promises,  and  his  disappoint¬ 
ments  ;  and  concludes  with  these  de¬ 
mands  : — Letters  of  naturalization.-** 
2.  That  his  wife  and  son  be  considered  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  France. — 3.  That  his 
rank  of  Lieutenant-general  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  from  the  Sth  of  October,  1798,  on 
which  day  he  was  exchanged  in  that  qua¬ 
lity  for  Gen.  Sir  H.  Burrard,  agreeably  to 
the  cartel  which  is  deposited  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  consequently  recognized  as 
holding  that  rank  by  the  English  Govern* 
ment.— 4.  A  pension  of  pQQQ/.  sterling  a 
year  for  life.— 5.  An  indemnity  of  10,000/, 
sterling  for  his  losses  at  Boulogne,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  take  a  house  suitable  to  his 
rank  in  London,  as  he  had  in  France.—* 
6.  A  capital  of  50,000/.  sterling,  for  his 
poles  and  plans,  .  t 
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An  Address  to  the  Grand  Jury ,  at  the  open- 
big  of  the  General  Session  of  the  Peace 
and  Session  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  on  Monday, 
Dec.  2,  181 J,  by  W.  Mainwaring,  esq . 
Chairman.  Printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Magistrates. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury,  Before 
you  retire  from  the  Court,  and  are  engaged 
in  the  various  matters  which  will  necessa¬ 
rily  be  brought  before  you  in  the  course 
of  this  Sessions,  as  the  Grand  Jury  for  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  I  desire  to  offer  a 
few  observations  for  your  consideration, 
which  at  this  season  particularly  deserve 
your  attention. 

I  shali  not  trouble  you  with  a  detail  of 
your  general  duty  here  as  a  Grand  Jury. 
I  trust  your  own  good  sense,  the  general 
knowledge  you  have  of  the  affairs  of  the 
County,  and  the  frequent  calls  upon  you 
to  attend  this  and  other  courts  of  justice 
in  this  County,  render  it  unnecessary  to 
£o  over  these  matters. 

One  head  of  observation  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to,  is  the  state  of  the 
highways.  1  mean  more  particularly 
the  streets,  squares,  lanes,  and  other 
thoroughfares,  in  the  Metropolis;  that 
they  are  in  many  places  in  such  a  state  of 
decay  and  want  of  repair,  as  to  be  Hot 
only  highly  inconvenient,  but  absolutely 
unsafe  and  dangerous,  and  that  too  in 
many  of  the  most  populous  parts. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
law  upon  this  subject.  The  general  law 
is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish 
are  bound  to  keep  the  highways  leading 
through  their  several  parishes  in  good  re¬ 
pair  ;  not  to  suffer  them  to  become  dan¬ 
gerous  or  inconvenient  to  the  King’s  sub¬ 
jects  to  pass  and  re-pass,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  and  with  such  carriages  as 
they  are  authorised  by  law  to.  make, use 
of :  that  very  many  are  not  in  this  state, 
your  own  observation  must  tell  you.  I 
presume  I  need  not  inform  you,  Gentle¬ 
men,  that  every  street,  square,  lane,  and 
passage,  which  the  King’s  subjects  have 
right  to  pass  and  re-passover,  are  high¬ 
ways,  and  are  indictable  if  not  kept  in 
repair.  There  are,  besides,  certain  pa¬ 
rishes  and  places  which  have  local  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  their  government  and  bet¬ 
ter  management,  which,  in  some  particu¬ 
lars,  take  them  out  of  the  general  law,  and 
authorise  those  who  are  to  carry  them 
into  execution  to  levy  taxes  for  paving 
and  other  purposes ;  but  those  Acts  of 
Parliament  will  not  indemnify  any  such 
parish  against  the  general  law,  if  the 
highways  ai-e  suffered  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  decay,  unless  some  particular  body  of 
men  or  individual  are  specially  bound  to 
repair  them,  A  highway,  continued  in  a 
State  of  decay  for  a  length  of  time,  is  a 
public  nuisance,  whatever  private  juris¬ 


diction  it  may  be  under ;  the  right  of  the 
King’s  subjects  to  have  a  safe  and  conve¬ 
nient  passage  is  not  suspended  by  such 
Acts  of  Parliament. 

There  are  cases,  too,  where  the  Legis¬ 
lature  sanctions  a  temporary  violation  of 
the  law  for  particular  purposes,  which 
are  conceived  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publick;  such  as  taking  pavements  up  in 
the  public  streets,  for  various  purposes; 
erecting  temporary  obstructions,  such  as 
hoards  and  other  fences,  for  the  safety  of 
people  passing  and  re-passing,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  occasions ;  but  still  it  must 
.always  be  remembered,  that  such  autho¬ 
rised  inroads  upon  the  public  rights,  or 
upon  private  property,  must  be  made  as 
little  inconvenient  as  possible  ;  that  the 
work  must  be  done  with  due  diligence  and 
expedition;  that,  when  done,  the  public 
street  or  place  must  be  left  in  a  state  of 
complete  substantial  repair. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  indictments 
are  to  be  laid  before  you  on  this  subject ; 
if  there  should  be  such,  I  will  only  ob¬ 
serve,  they  are  objects  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  are  entitled  to  your  very  serious 
consideration. 

Gentlemen,  these  matters  may  also  be 
brought  befoie  the  Court  by  the  present¬ 
ment  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

A  presentment,  Gentlemen,  is  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Court,  by  a  Grand  Jury,  of 
facts  injurious  to  the  publick,  from  their 
own  knowledge  and  observation,  without 
any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  functions  of  a  Grand 
J ury,  which  they  have  a  right  to  exercise; 
and  this  presentment,  if  it  is  acted  upon, 
in ust  be  shaped  into  an  indictment,  and 
evidence  must  be  given  of  the  facts  at  the 
trial,  and  the  necessary  formalities  in  an 
indictment  must  be  observed. 

Gentlempn,  another  matter  to  which  l 
shall  call  your  attention  is,  the  state  in 
which  the  Metropolis  now  is,  in  respect  to 
sti-eet-robberies  and  house-breaking.  To 
what  cause  this  increased  attack  upon  the 
comfort  and  security  of  the  publick  is  to 
be  attributed,  I  shall  not  conjecture  ;  but 
certainly  so  the  fact  is,  to  a  very  alarming 
degree.  We  must  hope,  that  it  is  not 
from  a  wilful  neglect  or  relaxation  of  ne¬ 
cessary  vigilance;  yet,  sui*ely,  if  the 
existing  Saws  were. properly  enforced,  some 
stop  might  be  put  to  the  daring  robberies 
daily  and  niglitly  committed.  An  Act 
was  passed  in  the  32d  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  authorising  the  apprehending 
ill-disposed  and  suspected  persons,  and 
reputed  thieves,  in  their  perambulations 
about  the  streets  and  places  of  public  re¬ 
sort,  in  quest  of  their  prey,  before  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  carrying  their  fe¬ 
lonious  designs  into  execution  :  that  was 
a  temporary  Act  at  first,  but  the  same 
law  has  been  re-enacted,  and  is  now  in 
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full  forced  It  was  first  made  at  a  time*' 
when  bauds  of  robbers  associated  in  such 
numbers  as  to  set  the  civil  power  at  de¬ 
fiance ;  and  immediately  after  the  passing 
it  had  a  very  visible  effect ;  many  disap¬ 
peared,  and  many  were  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  ;  much  good  was  done,  and  many 
robberies  prevented  ;  and  I  think  that,  if 
that  wholesome  law  was  now  acted  upon 
with  vigour  and  perseverance,  it  would  be 
found  one  of  the  best  securities  provided 
in  the  whole  code  of  our  criminal  law,  for 
the  protection  of  our  persons  from  felo¬ 
nious  assaults  and  depredations.  Many 
years’  experience,  and  attentive  observa¬ 
tion,  satisfy  me,  that  no  pains  ought  to 
fee  spared  to  give  this  law  its  full  effect, 
i  am  at  a  loss  to  point  out  a  more  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  obtaining  this  most  desir¬ 
able-  object. 

The  severity  of  punishments  ordained 
for  particular  crimes  act  very  feebly  on 
the  minds  of  hardened  thieves ;  the  chances 
of  acquittal  upon  trial  arising  from  various 
Circumstances,  render  the  severity  of  con¬ 
sequent  punishment  of  little  avail.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  the  great  desideratum. 

But  now,  when  we  meet  a  gang  of 
thieves  in  the  streets,  as  we  frequently  do 
in  midday,  insultingly  staring  us  in  the 
face  as  they  pass,  and  the  populace 
gazing  at  them  with  fear  and  wonder;— 
one  is  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  first  pick¬ 
pocket  ir>  town ;  another  as  a  famous 
house-breaker,  that  has  been  so  many 
times  tried,  and  always  got  off;  and  so  on 
of  others,  according  to  their  adroitness  in 
the  different  lines  of  their  profession— 
A  stranger  to  these  matters  would  suppose 
these  were  licensed  thieves. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  our  present  system  of 
guarding  the  night  by  a  few  watchmen 
placed  here  and  there  in  watch-boxes,  and 
coming  outoonce  or  twice  in  an  hour,  and 
each  going  the  little  circuit  allotted  to  him, 
and  then  returning  to  his  watch-box,  which 
I  believe  is  very  generally  the  practice, 
woeful  experience  convinces  us  that  no.  se¬ 
curity  can  he  expected  from  this  system. 
Houses  are  not  broken  open  hy  chance— 
the  work  is  always  premeditated  :  the 
watchman’s  stand  is  first  surveyed  apd 
considered;  the  time  he  wdl!  come  out  of 
his  box  is  known ;  the  ground  he  will  go 
over  is  ascertained ;  the  church  clock 
strikes,  and  informs  the  housebreaker  the 
watchman  is  coming  his  round  ;  and  if  he 
has  not  effected  his  entrance  into  the 
house  he  means  to  rob,  he  retires  from  the 
watchman’s  heat  until  he  returns  ancf 
Stmts  himself  up  in  his  watch-box ;  then 
all  is  safe  for  a  time,  the  thief  returns, 
and  effects  his  purpose.  This  mode  of 
watching  cannot  prevent  house-breaking, 

J  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  new,  no  fresh  discovery  in  this ;  we 
knew  all  this  before.  Gentlemen,  it  is 
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very  true,  we  do  know  it,  and  in  our  turns 
we  feel  it  too  ;  we  know,  too,  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  topick  of  conversation  and  discussion, 
and  that  it  generally  ends  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion,  except,  perhaps,  some 
one  gravely  asks,  “  Why  don’t  Govern¬ 
ment  interfere,  and  take  it  up  ?” 

Gentlemen,  should  we  not  ask  ourselve?, 
What  we  have  done  ?  whether  we  have 
taken  all  those  measures  which  the  law 
authorises  apd  points  out?  Can  we  say  we 
have  tried  every  means  the  law  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  take?  Have  we  called  upon 
those  whose  more  immediate  duty  it  is  to 
assist,  and  requested  them  assistance  and 
interference?  or  do  we  only  go  on  from  year 
to  year  in  the  same  unavailing  mode,  com¬ 
plaining,  doing  nothing,  nor  endeavouring 
to  make  any  alteration  or  improvement  in 
our  system.  Bet  it  be  remembered  that 
every  parish  is  a  little  independent  state 
in  this  respect;  that  it  has  power  to  regu¬ 
late  and  direct  how  the  nightly  watch  shall 
be  kept  in  its  own  district.  In  almost 
every  parish  there  are  some  gentlemen 
who  take  an  interest  and  active  interfe¬ 
rence  in  their  parochial  concerns.  Would 
they  meet,  and  seriously  consider  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  surely  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  but  that  the.  present  mode  of 
watching  the  night,  so  evidently  defective, 
might  be  improved  ;  and  wherever  an  ef¬ 
fectual  improvement  is  established,  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected  it  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  adopted. 

Gentlemen,  at  this  particular  time, 
when  surrounding  Nations  are  looking  up 
to  this  great  powerful  country  with  admi¬ 
ration,  and  fleeing  to  it  from  all  quarters 
for  safety  and  protection,  is  it  not  most 
disgraceful,  that  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  its  great  Metropolis  cannot  lie  down  at 
night  to  rest,  without  the  apprehension 
that  his  house  may  be  ransacked,  and  his 
most  valuable  property  taken  from  him 
before  the  morning !  This,  without  any 
exaggeration,  is  our  present  state. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  thought  ii  proper  to 
say  thus  much  to  you  on  these  subjects, 
hoping,  that  when  you  are  dismissed  frorp 
this  service,  you  will,  in  your  several  pa¬ 
rishes,  endeavour  to  enforce  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  will  best  tend  to  improve  our 
Streets  affd  other  highways ;  to  prevent 
street  robberies;  and  to  establish  a  more 
effectual  system  for  protecting  our  pro¬ 
perty  during  the  night. 

You  will  now,  Gentlemen,  proceed  t<i 
the  business  you  are  more  immediately 
summoned  upon  ;  many  important  mat¬ 
ters,  I  doubt  not,  will  he  laid  before  youq 
to  which  1  trust  you  will  give  vour  serious 
attention,  and  consideration  ;  you  will  be¬ 
sides  (as  is  too  frequent  here)  Have  many 
frivolous  cases  laid  before  you,  ‘arising 
from  accidental  quarrels,  which  Occasion 
snipe  trifling  assaults  or  misbehaviour, 
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and,  in  consequence,  indictments  are  pre¬ 
ferred,  where  no  personal  injury  ha<  been 
sustained  ;  those  you  will  discountenance, 
and  recommend  peace  and  harmony,  ra¬ 
ther  than  sutfer  the  parties  to  involve 
themselves  in  litigation  and  expense,  and 
loss  of  that  time  which  may  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  employed  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  their  families. 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Lyceum  Theatre. 

Jan :  3.  Right  and  Wrong,  a  Comedy. 
By  Mr.  Burton.  The  piece  was  very  in¬ 
differently  received. 

Promotions,  &c. 

Whitehall ,  Nov.  27.  Capt.  George  Chas. 
Hoste,  Royal  Engineers,  permitted  to  ac¬ 
cept  and  wear  the  insignia  of  a  Knight  ol 
the  third  class  of  the  Royal  Sicilian  order 
of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  conferred 
on  him  for  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in 
the  action  fought  hy  the  Spartan  frigate 
against  a  squadron  of  the  Enemy  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  May  3,  1810. 

Hon.  Philip  Wodehome,  and  Capt. 
Larcom,  Commissioners  of  the  Navy. 

Rev.  Tho.  Knox,  M.  A.  Master  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  School,  Kent,  vice  Knox,  resigned. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Chapman,  chaplain  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  Cuxton  R.  Kent. 

Rev.  J.  Slade,  Feversham  R.  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

Rev.  E.  Ward,  Haughley  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Malcolm,  Toddenham  R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev.  William  Stabbaek,  Sancreed  V. 
Cornwall. 

H  on.  and  Rev.  Hugh  Percy  (son  of  the 
Earl  of  Beverley,  and  son-in-law  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Sarum. 

Rev.  Win,  Taylor,  jun.  D.  D.  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty  in  Scotland, 
vice  Gordon,  deceased. 

Rev.  B.  Jones,  Gwernesney  R.  Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

Rev.  Capel  Whitmore  Blashfield,  B.  D. 
Goytre  R.  Monmouthshire. 

Rev.  J.  Mower,  Tinsley  V.  Yorkshire, 
vice  Chapman,  resigned. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  Brent  Torr  Perpe¬ 
tual  Curacy,  and  Tavistock  Y.  Devon, 
vice  Sleeman,  deceased. 

Rev.  R.  N.  Raikes,  B.  A.  Hellesdon 
with  Drayton  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  L.  Treadway,  GaytonV.  Norfolk. 

Births. 

Jan.  19.  Mrs.  Southall,  wife  of  a 
working  shoemaker,  Mansion-house-row, 
Kennington-lane,  three  fine  boys,  all  of 
whom  are  likely  to  do  well. 

Jan.  24,  The  wife  of  Mr,  Charles  PJhi- 


lip  Galabin,  of  the  Union  Fire  Office, 
Cornhill,  a  daughter. 

Lately,  At  Whitehall,  the  wife  of  J, 
Phillimore,  L  L.  D.  a  daughter. 

At  Cheltenham,  Lady  Mary  Ross,  a 
son  and  heir, 

At  Gredlingtoil,  Flintshire,  Lady  Ken¬ 
yon,  a  son. 

In  We! beck-street,  the  wife  of  Col,  Dil¬ 
lon,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  E.  Morris,  esq.  M.  P.  ?t 
son  :  the  infant  lived  but  a  few  minutes. 

At  Walthamstow-liou.se,  Essex,  Lady 
Wigram,  a  daughter. 

In  Upper  Guihlford-street,  the  wife  of 
Sir  R,  Graham,  a  daughter. 

Marriages. 

Jan.  1.  C.  T.  Wood,  esq.  of  Thoresby, 
co.  Lincoln,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Thorold,  hart,  of  System  Park. 

Jan.  2.  E.  Peel,  esq.  third  son  of  Sir  R, 
P.  baft.  M.  P.  to  Emily,  second  daughter 
of  .J.  Swinfen,  esq.  of  Swinfen-house,  co, 
Stafford. 

Jan  6.  Henry  Fynes,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Alborongh,  to  Katharine,  third  daughter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 

Capt.  Cochrane,  R.  N.  eldest  son  of 
Viee-adm.  Sir  Alex.  C.  to  Miss  Ross  Wish- 
art,  eldest  ilaughter  of  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  Cha. 
Ross,  hart. 

W.  Wellesley  Pole,  esq.  to  the  eldest  dau, 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  bart, 

Mr.  Hudson,  to  Miss  Hawker,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Robert  Hawker,  vicar  of  Plymouth. 

Jan.  13.  At  Bridgnorth,  Mr.  Joseph 
Wylde  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson. 

Jan.  15.  Rev.  T.  H.  Eiwin,  to  Eliza 
Eleonora,  eldest  daughter  of  W m.  Monk, 
esq.  of  Enfield. 

Jan.  20.  Charles  Whitaker,  esq.  of 
Rose-field,  Lancashire,  to  Eliza,  eldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  Horrocks,  esq.  M.  P. 

Re-married  at  St.  George’s  Hanover- 
square,  the  former  marriage  having  taken 
place  in  Scotland,  James  Webber,  esq. 
of  Bellmour-house,  Hants,  to  Marianne, 
3d  dau.  of  John  Maclean,  esq.  of  Galway. 

Capt.  S.  Strover,  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Artillery,  Bombay  Establish¬ 
ment,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughret 
of  T.  Strover,  esq.  of  Plymouth  Dock-vd. 

G.  Woods,  esq.  only  son  of  John  W* 
esq.  Winter-lodge,  co.  Dublin,  to  Sarah, 
eldest  dau.  of  Haris  Hamilton,  esq.  M.  P. 

At  Baron’s-court,  Tyrone,  Sir  C.  T. 
Morgan,  of  London,  to  Sydney,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  veteran  Irish  comedian 
Owenson,  and  author  of  “  The  Wild  Irish 
Girl,”  ,and  “  Woman,  or  Ida  of  Athens.” 

T.  D.  Blonder,  esq.  of  Kippax-park, 
Yorkshire,  to  Apolloaea,  daughter  of. 
Lord  Stourton. 

J.  Adams,  esq.  of  Stone-house,  Devon, 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  F. 
Wheatley,-  esq.  R.  A. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LATE  LORD  NEWTON. 


The  late  Lord  Newton  (whose  death  we 
noticed  in  our  last  vol.  p.  489)  was  de¬ 
scended  of  the  Hays  of  Rannes,  one  of  the 
most  antient  branches  of  the  family  of 
Hay.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1747,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1769.  He  had  so 
thoroughly  studied  the  principles  of  the 
profession  on  which  he  now  entered,  that 
he  used  often  to  say,  “  that  he  was  as 
good  a  Lawyer  at  that  time  as  he  ever  was 
at  any  future  period.”  His  strong  natu¬ 
ral  abilities,  assisted  with  such  preparation 
for  business,  could  not  fail  to  attract  no¬ 
tice,  and  he  be'cajne  soon  distinguished 
for  bis  acuteness,  his  learning,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  ot  law.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  of  him,  that  he  always  appear¬ 
ed  as  much  Versed  in  the  common  and 
daily  practice  of  the  Court,  and  even  in 
those  minute  forms  that  are  little  known, 
except  to  the  inferior  practitioners,  as  in 
the  higher  branches  of  legal  knowledge, 
that  are  only  understood  by  the  greatest 
Lawyers.  The  great  simplicity  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  he  carried  with  him  through  the 
whole  of  life  was  nowhere  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  than  in  his  appearances  at  the  bar. 
His  pleadings  exhibited  a  plain  and  fair 
statement  of  the  facts,  a  profound  and  ac¬ 
curate  exposition  of  the  law,  and  very 
acute  and  solid  reasonings  on  both  ;  but 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  every  thing 
merely  ornamental,  and  especially  of 
those  little  arts  by  which  a  speaker  often 
tries  to  turn  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
on  himself.  He  seemed  full  of  the  cau$e 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  not  a  word 
escaped  which  could  lead  any  one  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  thoughts  of  the  orator  were 
ever  turned  to  his  own  performance. 
Though  his  reputation  continued  always 
to  increase,  he  practised  at  the  bar  with¬ 
out  obtaining  any  preferment  till  the  be-  ' 
ginning  of  the  year  1806,  when,  on  the 
death  "of  the  late  Lord  Methven,  he  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  the  Ministry  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  a 
member,  and  was  the  only  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Session  appointed  while  that 
great  statesman  was  in  power;  a  distinc¬ 
tion  on  which  he  always  professed  to  set  a 
high  value.  Lord  Newton’s  talents  never 
appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  after 
he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  As  a 
lawyer,  the  opinions  he  gave  were  pro- 
bablj*  never  surpassed  for  their  acuteness, 
discrimination,  and  solidity  ;  and,  as  a 
judge,  he  now  shewed,  that  all  this  was 
the  result  of  such  a  rapid  and  easy  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  of  law,  as  appear¬ 
ed  more  like  the  effect  of  intuition  than  of 
study  and  laborious  exertion.  The  clear¬ 
est  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  every 
question  seemed  naturally  to  present  it¬ 
self;  and  his  opinions,  at  the  same  time 


that  they  were  readily  and  decisively 
formed,  wei'e  considered,  by  professional 
men,  as  being  perhaps  less  liable  to  error 
than  those  of  any  other  judge  who  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  time.  He  was  unremitting 
in  his  exertions  ;•  and  it  is  certain  that,  for 
his  dispatch  of  business,  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  judgment,  Lord  Newton  has 
been  rarely  excelled.  As  to  political 
principles,  Lord  Newton  was  an  ardent 
and  steady  Whig.  Owing  to  the  great 
openness  and  sincerity  of  his  character, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  the  least  ap¬ 
proach  to  art  or  duplicity,  he  passed 
through  a  period  remarkable  for  the  hosti¬ 
lity  which  political  opinions  engendered, 
with  fewer  personal  enemies  than  any 
other  man  equally  unreserved  in  con¬ 
demning  the  measures  which  he  thought 
wrong,  and  equally  inflexible  in  support¬ 
ing  those  which  he  thought  right.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  was  extremely  amiable,  and 
his  social  qualities,  as  well  as  his  great 
worth,  endeared  him  to  his  friends.  He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  fund  of  good 
humour,  a  disposition  extremely  playful, 
great  simplicity  of  character,  with  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  all  vanity  and  affectation. 
A  few  peculiarities  or  little  eccentricities 
which  he  possessed  appeared  with  so  good 
a  grace,  and  in  the  company  of  so  many 
estimable  qualities,  that  they  only  tended 
to  render  him  move  interesting  to  hi« 
friends. — Lord  Newton  appeared  to  pos¬ 
sess  two  characters  that  are  but  rarely 
united  together.  Those  who  saw  him  only 
on  the  bench  were  naturally  led  to  think 
that  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  had,  for 
his  whole  life,  been  devoted  to  the  labori¬ 
ous  study  of  the  law.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  saw  him  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  when  form  and  austerity  were 
laid  aside,  could  not  easily  conceive  that 
he  had  not  passed  his  life  in  the  inter¬ 
course  of  society.  With  great  gentleness 
and  kindness  of  heart,  he  had  a  manly 
and  firm  mind.  He  had  hardly  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  personal  danger,  and  he  seemed  to 
despise  pain,  to  which  he  was  a  good  deal 
exposed  in  the  last  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  bodily  strength,  and, 
till  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he 
became  very  corpulent,  of  great  activity. 


Deaths. 

lSn,AT  Bomhay>  *n  Bas*i  HwJie*? 

Aug.  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Duncan,  many 
years  Governor  of  that  Presidency ;  an 
appointment  which  he  held  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
Company.  In  his  public  character  and- 
private  capacity  he  was  highly  respected  ^ 
administering  justice  with  the  most  at> 
tentive  care  :  a  judicious  and  munificent 

patron; 
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patron  ;  liberal  almost  to  profusion  of  Ips 
wn  property,  but  a  strict  economist  in 
he  public  expenditure. 

Nov.  ...  In  Carmarthen-street,  Totten¬ 
ham  Court  Road,  Mr.  Wm.  Cree. 

Aoo.  3.  Shot  by  a  Custom-house  officer, 
while  running  a  skiff,  loaded  with  British 
merchandise,  from  Lower  Canada  into  the 
district  of  Vermont,  Mr.  H.  Brooks,  a  re¬ 
spectable  trader,  of  St.  Alban’s. 

Dec.  22.  At  Southampton,  sincerely 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  her,  Mary, 
widow  of  the  late  Colonel  George  Lewis, 
who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  as 
Commandant  of  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the 
memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Her  con¬ 
duct  through  life  as  a  daughter,  a  wife, 
and  a  mother,  whs  truly  exemplary  ;  and 
the  patience,  fortitude,  and  even  cheerful¬ 
ness,  with  which  she  laboured  during  the 
last  three  years,  under  a  most  painful, 
and  (as  she  was  well  aware)  incurable 
disorder,  were  such  as  the  feeble  pen 
which  traces  these  lines  is  unable  to  do 
justice  to,  and  none  but  a  true  Christian 
eould  have  exhibited.  She  survived  her 
four  sons,  two  of  whom  followed  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  father,  and  died  in  his 
Majesty’s  service  j  and  has  left  behind  her 
two  daughters,  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
best  and  most  affectionate  of  parents. 

Dec.  24.  Among  the  unfortunate  suffer* 
ers  who  perished  in  the  Her©  off  the  coast 
of  Holland,  John,  the  second  son  of 
John  Jacob,  esq.  of  Somerton,  who  met 
with  his  premature  death  in  his  13th  year, 
whilst  serving  as  a  midshipman  :  a  youth 
of  promising  abilities,  with  mild  and  ami¬ 
able  manners. 

Lost  in  the  Texel,  Rev.  Wm.  Hoblyn 
Lake,  M.  A.  chaplain  to  his  Majesty’s 
ship  St.  George,  and  fellow  of  Wadham 
college,  Oxford. 

Dec.  27.  Aged  96,  D.  Fraser,  late  far¬ 
mer  of  Barnyards,  near  Beauly.  He  re¬ 
tained  his  faculties  entire,  and  was  never 
beard  to  complain  of  indisposition :  it  was 
only  for  a  few  days  before  his  death  he 
was  obliged,  owing  to  debility,  to  keep  his 
bed.  He  served  as  piper  to  Simon  Lord 
Lovat,  prtd  fought  at  the  battles  of  Falkirk 
and  Culloden.  The  Hon.  A.  Fraser  of 
Lovat,  desirous  to  shew  every  mark  of 
respect  to  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
ordered  both  his  pipers  to  accompany  the 
funeral,  on  the  30th,  playing  a  mournful 
dirge,  to  the  place  of  interment  at  Kirk- 
hill  ;  he  also  sent  to  the  burying-ground 
a  supply  of  good  Highland  whisky,  for  the 
refreshment  of  those  who  attended  the 
funeral,  according  to  the  old  custom  of  the 
clan. 

1812,  Jan.  1.  Aged  71,  Frances,  wife 
of  Rev.  Thos.  Marty  u. 

The  wife  of  b.  Hougham,  esq.  Charter¬ 
house-square. 

Gent.  Mac,.  January ,  1812, 

1  o 


At  Walworth,  aged  70*  Mrs..  Elizabeth 
Ashforth. 

Mr.  Philip  Lediard,  son  of  Mr.  L.  dry- 
salter,  Bristol. 

At  Bristol,  Mrs;  Gould,  widow  of  the 
late  Major-gen.  Paston  G. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wilson,  of  Hull.  She  had 
the  preceding  evening  completed  her  75th 
yeaar. 

At  Aberdeen,  Jean,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Wilson,  esq.  of  Fmzeaucb. 

At  Rahasane,  Galway,  Rob.  French,  esq, 

Jan.  2.  In  Montague-street,  Russell-* 
square,  in  his  40th  year,  John  Offley,  esq.; 
without  ostentation,  steady  in  his  reli¬ 
gious  duties  ;  as  a  parent  and  husband 
kind  and  affectionate ;  conciliating  in  his 
manners,  with  a  most  friendly  disposition. 

Mr.  W.  Ruspini,  son  of  the  Chevalier 
R.  of  Pall  Mall. 

Henry  Sheiley,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Lewes, 
and  formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Hulse. 

In  Northumberland-street,  Mary-le- 
Bonne,  Miss  Jane  Adair,  daughter  of  the 
late  Patrick  A.  esq.  and  sister  to  Lady 
Bernard.  ' 

In  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mr.  Charles  Warren  engraver. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  W  Shadbolt,  Peekham. 

At  Hanwell-heath,  Middlesex,  aged  88, 
Mrs.  Anne  Graeme,  relict  of  the  late  Henry 
G.  esq.  and  mother  of  the  lady  of  Sir 
Andrew  Snape  Hammond,  hart. 

Aged  32,  Mr.  Melton,  of  Gainshall, 
Hunts.  On  his  death-bed,  he  wished  that 
a  favourite  daughter,  seven  years  of  age, 
should  eirter  eternity  with  him.  Though 
theu  apparently  well,  awful  to  relate,  she 
breathed  her  last  the  following  day.  They 
were  both  interred,  at  the  same  time,  in 
one  grave. 

In  Norfolk  Crescent,  Bath,  Wm.  Wyatt 
Dimond,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  joint-proprietor  with  John  Pal¬ 
mer,  esq.  of  the  Theatres  Royal  in  that 
city  and  Bristol.  The  sudden  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel  on  the  brain  was  the  fatal 
cause  of  Mr.  Dimond’s  death  ;  a  calamity 
which  assailed  him  on  Christmas  eve, 
whilst  high  in  health  and  happiness,  and 
surrounded  by  his  family.  The  most 
skilful  medical  assistance  was  instantly 
obtained,  and  the  temporal  artery  open¬ 
ed;  but  human  aid  was  vain,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  short  days  expired  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  society, — a  man 
who  never,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
injured  a  single  human  being — -Mr.  Di¬ 
mond  was  the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Garrick.  Under  his  immediate 
auspices  he  appeared  on  the  boards  of 
Drury  Lane  in  1772,  and  in  the  character 
of  Romeo  first  elicited  those  talents  which 
aft  erwards  raised  him  to  the  very  height  of 
his  profession.  His  person  aud  feature® 
were  closely  modelled  after  those  of 

Garrick ; 
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Garrick :  in  acting,  he  always  copied 
Nature,  and  always  reached  the  heart. 
Possessing  a  sound  judgment,  an  unstu¬ 
died  gracefulness  of  action,  and  a  voice 
modulated  with  the  finest  harmony,  Mr. 
Dimond  certainly  approached  as  near  to 
the  transcendant  abilities  of  his  great  pre¬ 
ceptor  as  any  performer  who  ever  adorned 
the  stage ;  but,  naturally  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  opportunities  of  appearing  before 
the  publick  more  frequently  than  at  that 
period  could  be  allotted  to  a  young  per¬ 
former  at  Drury  Lane,  he,  in  1774,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  short  and  valuable  engagement 
at  Bath ;  but  the  marked  and  gratifying 
reception  which  he  there  met  with,  both 
in  public  and  in  private,  soon  induced 
him  to  prefer  to  the  metropolis  a  city  in 
which  he  afterwards  centered  all  his  hap¬ 
piness,  and  where  posthumous  regret  will 
long  record  his  living  worth.  About 
twelve  years  since,  while  yet  in  the  zenith 
of  popularity,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  stage, 
and  quitted  the  management  of  the  Thea¬ 
tre  for  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of 
domestic  life. — Mr.  Dimopd's  manners 
were  the  most  genilemanly  and  unassum¬ 
ing  ;  his  disposition  the  most  amiable  and 
cheerful:  affection  for  his  family,  and 
benevolence  to  all  mankind,  constituted 
the  greatest  happiness  of  his  l  ife.  When¬ 
ever  imperious  regard  to  public  example 
compelled  him  to  an  act  of  apparent 
harshness,  his  hand  was  sure  in  secret  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  his  heart,  and  admi¬ 
nister  a  balm  to  the  wound  he  had  before 
unwillingly  inflicted.  Through  the  whole 
of  his  fatal  illness,  his  sole  uneasiness  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  lest  his  family  should  think 
he  suffered  :  bis  dying  moments  were  but 
the  epitome  of  his  life  ;  the  tenderest  cha¬ 
rities  of  the  man,  and  the  firmest  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  Christian,  adorned  him  to 
the  last,  when,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  he 
resigned  to  Heaven  that  breath  which  had 
never  been  known  to  give  utterance  to  one 
unkind  expression.  Dimond,  like  Garrick, 
was  attacked  on  Christmas  eve,  and  both 
died  in  the  same  month  at  the  age  of  62  ! 
—The  life  and  death  of  Mr.  Dimond  exhi¬ 
bit  a  memorable  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Blair’s  assertions,  that  the  basis  of 
a  lasting  reputation  is  laid  in  moral  worth ; 
that  unaffected  piety,  conjoined  with  invio¬ 
lable  uprightness  and  integrity  in  con¬ 
duct,  command  a  degree  of  respect  which 
approaches  to  veneration ;  that  candour 
and  fairness  never  fail  to  attract  esteem 
and  trust  ;  and  that  kindness  and  benevo¬ 
lence  conciliate  love,  and  create  warm 
friendships. — On  the  Sunday  following  his 
demise,  an  enlightened  and  truly  worthy 
Divine  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Tomkyns),  in  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  sermon,  most 
feelingly  alluded  to  the  melancholy  event, 
and  pointed  out  the  character  of  Mr.  Di- 
$pood  as  an  example  to  society  of  public 


worth  and  domestic  virtue.— On  Thursday 
the  9th,  the  remains  of  this  lamented 
gentleman  were  deposited  close  to  the 
tomb  of  Quin  in  the  Abbey  Church,  where 
but  two  Sundays  before  he  had  in  the  most 
perfect  health  attended  divine  service,  and 
received  the  sacrament  with  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Theatre  was  closed,  and  all 
the  performers  and  servants  attached  to 
the  establishment  went  into  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  as  a  sincere  testimony  of  respect  to 
one  who  had  ever  blended  the,  kindness  ■ 
of  a  friend  with  the  duties  of  a  master. 
The  deep  and  unaffected  sorrow  expressed 
by  the  numerous  crowds  of  spectators  as 
their  “  dead  favourite  ”  was  borne  in 
silence  to  bis  last  sad  home  spoke  at  once  , 
the  worth  of  the  deceased,  and  the  feelings  ■ 
of  the  survivors. — Peace  to  his  shade! 
and  may 

“Goodness  and  he  fill  up  ope  monument!” 

Jan.  3.  In  Weymouth-street,  Mrs.  Ca¬ 
roline  Armstrong,  widow  of  the  late  Gen. 

Bigoe  A. 

In  Somerset-place,  suddenly,  John  Ro-  i 
binson  Pearson,  esq.  secretary  of  the  Lot¬ 
tery  office.  He  was  much  esteemed ;  and  ! 
was  well  known  in  the  streets  of  London  by  j 
an  enormous  wen  on  his  neck. 

In  Keppei-street,  Russell-square,  John  t 
Munro,  esq. 

In  his  20th  year,  James,  youngest  son  I 
of  Mr.  John  Northcote,  of  the  Customs.  j 

At  Kempston-house,  Bedfordshire,  Mrs. 
Jane  Adams,  niece  of  the  late.  Rev.  Edw. 
Ellis,  formerly  rector  of  Leke,  Notts. 

At  Broxbourne,  Herts,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Taverner. 

In  her  70th  year,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W. 
Bowen,  of  the  Hill,  near  Westbury, 
Salop. 

Miss  D.  Oliver,  daughter  of  Mrs.  O. 
Oswestry. 

In  his  Tfith  year,  at  his  mansion-house 
at  Chesterton,  near  Bridgnorth,  Thomas 
Bache,  gent. 

Jan.  4.  John  Hilton,  esq.  Ironmonger 
lane. 

At  Sir  W.  Curtis’s,  Southgate,  aged  62, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Roberts. 

In  Bruce-grove,  Tottenham,  John 
Smith,  esq.  late  of  Newgate-street,  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  Common-council  of  Far- 
ringdon  Ward  Within. 

At  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Bicknell  Coney, 
esq.  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
for  more  than  50  years  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant  in  Leadeuha!  1-street. 

At  Tittleshall,  Norfolk,  shot  by  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  gun  accidentally  going  off,  and  in¬ 
stantly  expired,  Charles,  younger  son  of 
Rev.  Dixon  Hoste, 

At  Somerton,  Oxon,  aged  95,  Mr.  F. 
Gibbs,  late  of  Blisworth,  co.  Northampton. 

Of  a  decline,  in  her  26th  year,  Jane, 
wife  of  Mr,  Quartley,  printer,  Sfiepton, 
Mallet, 
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At  Portsea,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Baldy,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Mr.  B.,  master  rope-maker 
at  Plymouth  Dock-yard.  Mr.  B.  was 
formerly  foreman  of  the  rope-makers  in 
the  Dock-yard,  Portsmouth  ;  and  was  the 
means  of  Jack  the  Painter  being  taken, 
who  at  that  time  had  set  fire  to  the  hemp 
and  rope-house.  The  incendiary  had 
asked  Mr.  B.  some  trifling  questions,  who 
on  that  account  was  induced  to  notice 
him;  and  from  Mr.  B.’s  description  of  the 
man  he  was  taken.  Mr.  B.  received  his 
promotion  in  consequence. 

Aged  86,  Rev.  Win.  Brereton,  rector 
of  Cottesmore,  co.  Rutland,  and  of  Pick- 
well,  co.  Leicester,  and  canon  residentia¬ 
ry  of  Lichfield  cathedral.  He  was  for- 
merlv  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge  ; 
A.  B'  1749;  M.  1753. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Zachariah  Parker,  of 
Holly-hall,  near  Dudley. 

Jan .  5.  Mr.  David  Taylor,  of  the  firm 
of  Sangster,  Atkinson,  and  Taylor,  Milk- 
atreet. 

At  Pentonville,  in  her  88th  year,  Sarah, 
relict  of  John  Joshua  Pirn,  esq. 

At  Peckbam,  aged  39,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Joseph  Delafons. 

At  Kensington,  aged  32,  Mr.  J.  Hellins 
Hearding,  of  the  Globe  Insurance  office, 
Pall-Mall ;  a  young  man  of  great  talents 
and  integrity. 

At  Stanmore,  Thomas  Comerford,  esq. 

At  Sydenham,  aged  36,  the  wife  of  H. 

Cobb,  esq. 

At  East  Bergholt  Lodge,  Suffolk,  Adm. 
Sir  Rich.  Hughes,  bart. 

In  his  55th  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Parrott, 
an  opulent  farmer  of  Wotton,  Bucks. 

In  Bath,  in  his  82d  year,  Stephen 
Welch,  esq.  father-in-law  of  Dr.  Fletcher, 
of  Ebworth. 

At  Bath,  in  his  68th  year,  W.Shute,  esq. 

At  Longnor-hall,  Salop,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Corbett. 

Jan.  6.  Henry  Rosser,  esq.  solicitor, 
Bartlett’s-buildings  ;  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  professional  abilities  and 
integrity,  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  had 
been  actively  engaged  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

At  Walworth,  in  his  67th  year,  Mr.Chas. 
Dallas. — —In  his  70th  year,  Mr.  Thos. 
Knight.  s 

At  Margate,  Mr.  Eyles,  late  of  Baras- 
bury,  Wilts. 

Aged  79,  Mr.  Thos.  Jessop,  of  Hecking- 
ton  ;  and  on  the  12th,  aged  71,  his  widow. 

At  Edinburgh,  in  his  S9th  year,  Win. 
Jackson,  esq.  solicitor  of  Excise  for  Scot¬ 
land. 

Jan.  7.  At  Datchet,  aged  58,  Miss  Seqtt, 
aunt  of  Lord  Montague,  Ditton  Park. 

At  Downham  Market,  Norf.  Mr.  Thos. 
Weight,  draper,  who  by  honest  industry 
hachaccurrmlated  very  handsome  property. 

Aged  88.  Mr.  WtQ,  Boatoft,  of  .5  i ford ; 


and  on  the  11th,  aged  88,  his  widow,  Mrs. 
B,  They  had  been  married  66  years,  and 
were  the  parents  of  Messrs.  B.  of  Boston. 

Geo.  Hughes,  esq.  late  collector  of 
Customs,  at  Wisbeach. 

Jan.  8.  FannyiLascell.es  Jenner,  daugh-. 
ter  of  H.  Jenner,1  LL.  D. 

At  his  brother’s,  Stepney,  T.  King,  esq. 
of  the  Orduance  Office. 

At  Rotherhithe,  aged  75,  Richard  Ad- 
dams,  esq.' 

At  Kensington,  in  her  77th  year,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Wicks,  late  of  -Merton,  Middlesex. 

At  Ashurst- place,  Northfleet,  Kent, 
Isaac  Lefevre,  esq. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  W.  Calcott,  bookseller, 
Oxford ;  deservedly  esteemed  for  his  uni¬ 
form  punctuality  and  integrity. 

At  Havant,  Hants,  aged  77,  Rev.  J. 
Scott,  rector  of  Hamble,  and  uncle  to  the 
Countess  of  Oxford. 

In  his  78th  year,  J.  AUanson,  esq.  of 
Hoigate,  York. 

Jan.  9.  At  her  brother’s  (Mr.  Musgrave, 
Ely-place),  aged  26,  Miss  Eliz.  Thornp-. 
son,  of  Newark,  Notts. 

After  a  long  illness,  in  his  22d  year, 
Frederic,  fourth  son  of  John  S.  Harford, 
esq.  Bristol. 

Jan.  10.  At  Wolverhampton,  aged  35, 
after  an  illness  of  18  months,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  bookseller. 

Suddenly,  aged  67,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Rev.  Marmaduke  Bannister,  perpetual 
curate  of  Tring,  Herts. 

At  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  aged  79,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Clementina  Radclyffe,  aunt  to  the 
present  Earl  of  Newburgh. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mr.  Thomas  Sollis, 
stone-mason,  formerly  of  Charlton  Kings.  . 
His  life  was  amiable;  his  death  such  as 
true  Christians  only  attain,  possessing  the 
tranquillity  emanating  from  a  pui'e  con¬ 
science.  He  has  left  his  property  to  his 
only  surviving  niece,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Finch,  esq.  merchant,  Great  Tower-street. 

At  Bath,  Mary,  wife  of  W.  Wood  Wat¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Dulwich-hill. 

Samuel  Maitby,  esq.  'of  Shelton,  near 
Newark,  Notts. 

Mr.  Jonas  Howard,  many  years  master 
and  ship-owner,  Hull,  but  latterly  a  pilot 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Jan.  11.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Mrs.  Robt. 
Ogilby,  of  Dungivee,  eo.  Londonderry. 

At  J.  Dale’s,  esq.  Hatton-garden,  Har¬ 
riet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  F. 
Smythies,  esq.  of  Colchester. 

At  Pimlico,  Mr.  G.  Elsworth,  18  years 
one  of  the  King’s  messengers. 

At  Knightsbridge-green,  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  Mrs.  Hansard. 

Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Rev.  Rich. 
Jones,  rector  of  Char&eld,  co.  Gloucester. 

Aged  80,  Mr.Stephen  Batt,  of  Warwick. 

Aged  104,  Anue  Morns,  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  of  St.  James’s  parish,  Bath. 

AS 
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At  Nottingham,  aged  68,  Mr.  Richard 
Wood,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Excise 
at  Tickhill,  father  of  Mr.  W.  coach-pro¬ 
prietor,  Doncaster. 

At  the  palace  of  Dalkeith,  his  grace 
Henry  Scott,  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and 
Queensberry;  Marquis  of  Dumfrieshive, 
Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Sanquebar,  and  Drum- 
lanrig;  Viscount  Nith,  Torthowald,  and 
Middlebie,  and  Doraock ;  also  Earl  of 
Doncaster  and  Lord  Tynedale  in  England, 
Knight  of  the  Garter  ;  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  Counties  of  Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh¬ 
shire,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  &c.  He  was  born  in  1746;  the 
only  son  of  Francis  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  by 
Lady  Caroline  Campbell,  eldest  daughter 
of  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle;  and 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1752.  In 
1767,  his  Grace  married  Elizabeth  Mon¬ 
tagu,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Montagu,  by  whom  he  has  issue,  Charles 
William,  now  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and 
Queensberry,  and  Henry  James,  Lord 
Montagu,  and  four  daughters,  viz.  the 
Countess  of  Courtown,  Countess  of  An- 
cram,  Countess  of  Home,  and  Lady  Doug¬ 
las  ;  all  of  whom  have  families.  He  is 
succeeded  in  his  titles  add  estates  by  bis 
eldest  son,  Charles  William,  Earl  of  Dal¬ 
keith,  who  married  Harriet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Vise.  Sidney,  and  has  several 
children.  His  Grace  succeeded  at  an 
early  age  to  a  princely  fortune,  which 
gave  him  the  means  of  indulging  his  natu¬ 
ral  disposition  to  public  spirit  and  private 
liberality,  to  which  purposes,  accordingly,, 
a  considerable  part  of  his  immense  funds 
were  known  to  be  applied.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  affable  in  his  manners ;  and 
what  deserves  to  be  recorded  of  a  person 
so  greatly  exalted  both  in  rank  and  for¬ 
tune,  was  generally  accessible  to  the  poor. 
As  a  landlord,  his  liberality  was  well 
known ;  he  was  easy  of  access,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  any 
scheme  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  He 
possessed  great  political  influence. 

Found  drowned  under  the  ice,  in  Dud- 
dingstone  Loch,  Edinburgh,  aged  about 
80,  Mr.  Alexander  Steel,  many  years 
proprietor  of  the  steel-yard,  Causeway- 
side.  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  a 
superannuated  state,  under  the  care  of 
this  relations,  from  whom  he  had  wandered 
on  the  9th  inst.  and  it  is  supposed  he  had 
fallen  in  the  Loeh  in  the  dark.  He  was 
discovered  in  an  erect  posture,  aud  had 
some  scratches  o»  the  hands  and  face,  ap¬ 
parently  received  in  struggling  to  extricate 
himself. 

Jan.  12.  In  Charlotte-street,  of  a  lin¬ 
gering  and  painful  disease,  borne  like  a 
man  and  a  soldier,  Gen.  Sir  James  Henry 
Craig,  K.  B.  late  governor-in-chief  of 
British  North  America;  governor  of  Black¬ 
ness  Castle  j  and  colopel  of  the  78th  foot, 
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R.  Hollingworth,  esq.  Queen-square, 
Westminster. 

In  the  New-road,  aged  69,  Mr,  John' 
Schweitzer,  a  native  of  Germany,  afid 
for  many  years  a  considerable  tailor  in 
Cork -street,  Burlington-gardens.  His  life 
was  distinguished  by  exemplary  piety 
and  uniform  benevolence. 

In  his  73d  year,  Mr.  Thos.  Vl^tson,  of 
Islington,  nurseryman. 

At  Paddington -green,  in  his  67th  yea f, 
John  Chamberlayne,  esq. 

At  Epping,  aged  77,  Sir  Thomas  Cox- 
head,  formerly  M.  P.  for  Bramber. 

At  Canterbury,  Capt.  Lamotte,  1st 
royal  dragoons. 

At  Fawler,  Oxen,  Mr,  Wilsdon,  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer. 

In  her  73th  year,  Mrs.  Alderson,  relict 
of  the  late  Thomas  Alderson,  esq.  of  Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Mr.  Barns,  schoolmaster,  Blilingbo- 
rough,  eo.  Lincoln. 

At  Elston,  near  Newark,  Mr.  Matlock, 
many  years  master  ofthe  free  school. 

Found  literally  burnt  to  a  cinder,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Cole  lough,  chandler,  Dublin. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman,  between  30 
and  40  years  of  age ;  and  possessed  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  intellectual 
endowment.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
back  of  her  clothes  caught  fire  first,  and 
that  she  fainted  either  through  fright  or 
suffocation. 

Mr.  Peter  Moulton,  driver  for  the  last 
15  years  to  the  Sudbury  coach  ;  respected 
by  the  publick  for  his  civility  and  attention, 
and  by  his  employers  for  his  fidelity. 

Jan.  13.  In  West-square,  Jas.  Hedger, 
juu.  esq. 

In  his  15th  year,  Charles  Wentworth 
Watson,  cadet,  son  of  Thomas  W.  esq. 
M.  D.  and  third  son  in  the  Flea.  East 
India  Company’s  service.  t 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  Eviugton  Lodge,  c», 
Leicester. 

At  Whaplode  Drove,  co  Lincoln,  aged 
87,  Anne  Phenix,  who  was  blind  the  last 
ten  years. 

Jan.  14.  Suddenly,  in  a  hackney  coach, 
which  was  conveying  him  to  the  White 
Horse  cellar,  Piccadilly,  in  order  to  his 
returning  home  by  the  Bath  mail,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  who  kept  an  inn  near  Bath. 
On  the  coachman  arriving  at  the  hotel, 
medical  assistance  was  sent  for;  but  the 
spark  of  life  was  gone.  Mr.  M.  came  to 
town  a  few  days  ago  to  article  one  of  his 
sons  to  an  attorney. 

Aged  80,  Mrs.  Jones,  relict  of  Morris 
J.  esq.  of  Lower  Belgrave-place. 

At  Winchester,  in  his  70th  year,  Mr. 
George  Feachem,  one  of  the  oldest  free¬ 
men  of  that  city.  Mr.  Feachem  succeed¬ 
ed  the  late  James  Randall,  esq.  of  St. 
Cross,  as  father  of  the  charitable  society 
of  Gentlemen  Aliens,  and  for  many  years 

distin- 
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distinguished  himself  as  the  strenuous 
supporter  of  that  noble  instit  ution. 

At  Ashton,  near  Bristol,  of  a  scarlet 
fever,  John  Philip,  youngest  son. of  Sam. 
Gardiner,  esq.  of  Cooinbe  Lodge,  Oxon. 

At  Clifton,  of  a  decline,  aged  ‘22,  Char¬ 
lotte,  the  accomplished  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  Adm.  Geo.  Montagu. 

At  Bungay,  Rev.  John  Ives,  rector  of 
Great  Holland,  Essex,  vicar  of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Suffolk,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

At  Wallington,  Hants,  a  fortnight  after 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Colonel  R.  Patton, 
late  governor  of  St.  Helena-. 

At  Exmc.uth,  in  his  58th  year,  E.  Fea- . 
ron  Bourke,  esq. 

At  Glasgow,  burnt  to  death,  supposed 
to  have  fallen  asleep  by  the  fire-side,  M. 
Wright,  a  sheriff  s  officer. 

Jan.  1,5.  At  her  father’s  (Henry  Pigeon, 
esq.)  in  her  28th  year,  Susan,  wife  of  John 
Allen  Sliuter,  esq.  of  Gainsfqrd-street. 

In  Wimpole-street,  aged  55,  Henry 
Penton,  esq.  a  native  of  Winchester,  which 
he  represented  in  several  successive  Par¬ 
liaments,  till  hrs  increasing  years  rendered 
him  incapable  of  discharging  his.senatorial 
duties. 

At  Miiford-hall,  Suffolk,  Sir  Harry 
Parker,  bart. 

At  Weils,  Geo.  Lax,  esq.  sen.  an  emi¬ 
nent  solicitor,  and  member  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

At  Horncastle,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Frishney. 

At  Ibstock  Grange,  co.  Leicester,  Mr. 
George  Thirlby,  farmer  and  grazier. 

Aged  4‘2,  Thos.  Grace  Smith,  esq.  of 
Bute  swell. 

Thrown  from  his  curricle  in  Holker- 
park,  Lancashire,  returning  from  a  shoot¬ 
ing-excursion  in  company  with  a  younger 
brother,  and  his  late  tutor,  aged  28,  Col. 
Wm.  Cavendish,  M.  P.  for  Derby,  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Geo.  Henry  C.  and  cousin  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  pitched  on 
his  head,  and  never  spoke  afterwards.  A 
few  years  ago  he  married  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  Lismore,  by  whom  he  has  ieft 
three  or  four  children. 

At  Kilmore,  co.  Kerry,  Mrs.  Usher,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  E.  U.  esq.  and  sister  of 
Lord  Ventry. 

Jan.  16.  In  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square,  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  in  his  60th 
year,  Thos.  Owen,  esq.  This  gentleman 
appropriated  a  tenth  part  of  his  consider¬ 
able  property  to  public  and  private  cha¬ 
rity.  It  was  his  peculiar  delight  to  soothe 
and  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  He  evinced  his  firm  friendship 
to  the  established  religion  of  his  country 
by  an  uniform  attention  to  its  ordinances. 
From  a  natural  diffidence  of  temper  he  led 
a  retired  life  ;  but  his  hospitable  table 
was  ever  .open  to  a  Tew  clerical  friends, 
who  esteemed  him  wheta  living,  and  will 


feel  his  loss  with  peculiar  regret.  The 
worthy  poor,  who  frequently  partook  ojf 
his  unostentatious  bounty,  will .  shed  the 
tear  of  sympathy  at  the  death  of  a  mao 
whose  heart  was  susceptible  of  the  finest 
feelings  of  benevolence. 

At  Islington,  in  his  5-9 th  year,  Mr.  Ste- 
venfon  Pepys,  who  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  Clerk  in  the  Bank;  and  for  the  last 
three  years  has  been  Churchwarden  of 
Islington,  where  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  probity  andpbilanthropy 

At  Dulwich,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Wiiles.  Her 
remains  were  interred  on  the  23d  inst,  ip 
West m i ns te r- abbey,  in.  the  private  vault 
of  her  deceased  venerable  uncle,  Hr.  Jos. 
Wilco.cks,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Dean 
of  Westminster,  (whose  good  son  also,  the 
author  of  “  Sacred  Exercises,”  and  other 
pious  and  learned  works,  was  buried  in  the 
same  grave.)  Mrs.  W.  was  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  branch  of  this  most  truly  benevo¬ 
lent  and  worthy  family  ;  like  them,  dis¬ 
tinguished  .by  every  social  and  Christian 
virtue  that  can  adorn  the  human  heart. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  Lym,  taylor.  His  death' 
was  occasioned  by  some  person,  for  joke, 
putting  gunpowder  in  his  tobacco  ;  the 
pipe  in  consequence  exploded,  and  the 
fragments  entering  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
caused  instant  death!  He  has  left  13 
children. 

Aged  88,  Mrs.  Seaman,  of  Middlewich, 
Cheshire. 

The  wife  of  John  Caldecott,  esq,  of 
Holbrook  Grange,  near  Rugby,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Sutton,  of 
Leicester. 

Jan.  17.  At  Islington,  aged  74,  Mr. 
Poole,  father  of  Mrs.  Dickons,  of  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  Theatre. 

Aged  51,  Mr.  James  Letnpriere,  of 
Kennington-lane. 

Jas.  Esdaile,  esq.  of  Upminster,  Essex. 

Aged  67,  Mr.  John  Coppock,  worker  of 
the  stone  pits  at  Headiugtoii  Quarry,  Oxom 

Jan.  18.  Miss  Miloes,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  R.  P.  M.  esq.  M.  P.  for  York, 
and  sister  to,  the  present  member  for  Pon¬ 
tefract. 

At  Essex-house,  Essex-street,  aged  72, 
Mrs.  Lindsey,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  TheO”  '■ 
philus  L.  1 

In  bis  69th  year,  Mr.  John  Purkis,  of 
Chancery-lane,  oilman. 

In  Grimsthorpe-park,  in  consequence 
of  his  horse  rearing  and  falling  backwards 
on  hirn  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Steel,  of 
Scotiietborpe,  co.  Lincoln. 

Jan.  19,  At  her  father’s,  Dr.  John  Sims,, 
Upper  Guildford -street,  dime  Maria,  wife 
of  Edward  Trant  Bontein,  esq. 

In  consequence  of  her  clotfes  catching 
fire  on  the  17th  inst.  aged  72,  the  wife,  of 
Josiah .Ho.lford,  esq.  of  Hampstead. 

.\t  Hackney,  aged  74,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Keeys, 

Jan. 
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Obituary. — Prices  of  Canal  Shares,  &V, 


Ja?i.  20.  In  Half  Moon-street,  in  her 
77th  year,  Mrs.  Jebb,  widow  of  John 
Jebb,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  (who  died  March  2, 
1786.)  Mrs.  Jebb  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Torkington, 
rector  of  King’s  Rippon  and  Little  Stukely 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Sherard,  daughter  of  Philip  second  Earl 
of  Harborough.  She  was  married  to  Dr. 
Jebb  in  1764,  when  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  literary  reputation  at  Cambridge. 
The  Doctor,  it  is  well  known,  engaged  in 
some  very  serious  controversies  with  the 
University,  particularly  on  abolishing 
Subscription  to  the  Thirty-mine  Articles, 
at  the  time  of  taking  degrees,  and  on  pub¬ 
lic  anuual  examinations  of  Under-gra¬ 
duates.  These  disputes  found  exercise 
for  the  first  talents  at  that, time  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Mrs.  Jebb  was  not  content 
with  being  a  silent  observer  :  she  became 
the  active  opponent  of  Dr.  Powell,  the 
Master  of  Saint  John’s  College,  who  con¬ 
ducted  tiie  other  side  of  the  controversy, 
and  who  felt  as  sensibly  the  point  of  Mrs. 
Jebb’s  pen  in  the  public  prints  as  he  did 
of  the  learned  Doctor’s.  It  was  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  force  of  argument  contained 
in  a  smart  pamphlet  written  by  Mrs.  Jebb 
on  the  same  subject,  under  the  signature 
of  Priscilla,  that,  the  late  Dr.  Paiey  said 
at  the  time,  “  The  Lord  had  sold  Sisera 
into  the  hands  of  a  Woman.”  When  Dr. 
Jebb,  having  embraced  some  speculative 
opinions  which  lie  thought  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  resign  his  preferment,  and 
to  leave  the  Church,  settled  in  London; 
be  became  a  physician  and  a  strenuous 
political  reformer.  No  name  is  better 
known  among  the  advocates  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Reform,  than  that  of  Dr.  J.;  and 
the  active  energy  of  Mrs.  J.  is  also  well 
known.  Being  an  invalid,  she  lived  a 
retired  life  :  but  her  zeal  rose  to  the  full 
level  of  her  husband’s :  she  saw  with  the 
same  quickness,  glowed  with  the  same 
ardour,  and  wrote  occasionally  with  the 
same  spirit.  But  Mrs.  Jebb  was  not  more 
distinguished  for  the  vigour  of  her  mind, 


[Jan. 

than  the  qualities  of  her  heart.  She  was 
a  Christian,  without  bigotry ;  a  moralist, 
without  severity ;  a  politician,  without 
self-interest  or  ambition  j  a  sincere  friend, 
without  disguise,  and  without  reserve.— 
With  considerable  powers  of  mind,  she 
possessed  ali  the  amiable  softness  of  the 
female  character.  With  as  few  failings 
as  could  well  fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity, 
she  exercised  an  unlimited  candour  in 
judging  those  of  others.  Candour  and 
benignity  were  the  prominent  features  of 
her  character.  Her  friends,  therefore, 
were  numerous,  and  she  could  not  have 
a  single  enemy.  These  superior  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  were  lodged  in  a  body 
of  the  most  delicate  texture.  The  frame 
of  Mrs.  Jebb  was  extremely  feeble  ;  her 
countenance  always  languid  and  wan.  She 
used  to  recline  on  a  sofa,  and  had  not 
been  out  of  her  room  above  once  or  twice 
these  twenty  years-— she  seemed  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  a  shade,  or  rather  all  soul  and  in¬ 
tellect,  like  one  dropped  from  another 
sphere.  For  her  ardour  and  patriotic 
firmness-,  mixed  with  urbanity  and  gentle¬ 
ness,  and  occasionally  brightening  with 
innocent  playfulness,  gave  that  to  her 
countenance,  which  the  mere  bloom  of 
health  cannot  bestow,  nor  the  pen  de¬ 
scribe  ;  it  gave  a  singular  interest  to  her 
character ;  it  can.only  be  felt,  and  will  he 
lastingly  remembered  by  her  surviving 
friends. 

Jan.  24.  In  Portman-square,  Isabella 
Susanna,  Countess  of  Beverley,  second 
daughter  of  Peter  Burrell,  esq.  of  Beck¬ 
enham  in  Kent,  sister  to  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  Duchess  Dow¬ 
ager  of  Hamilton,  now  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  and  Peter  Lord  Gwydir.  Her 
Ladyship  was  married  June  8,  1775,  to 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  second  son  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  afterwards 
Lord  Lovaine  in  1786,  and  in  1790  Earl 
of  Beverley ;  and  has  left  a  numerous  issue. 

Jan.  27.  At  Sutton,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Ambrose  Hall,  esq.  of  that  place,  and 
of  Albion-street,  Blackfriars. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &C.  in  January  1812  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London. — Birmingham  Canal,  615/.  dividing  26/.  5s.  clear  per  annum. 
—Neath  Canal,  290/.  ex.  Dividend  20/.  per  Share  clear. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  194/. 
dividing  8/.  clear. — Warwick  and  Birmingham,  288/.  290/.  dividing  12/.  clear. — - 
Grand  Junction,  205/.  210/.  ex.  Half  Yearly  Dividend  31. — Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Old  Shares,  34/.  New  Ditto,  4/.  Discount. — Kennet  and  Avon,  31/.  to  30/.  10*.  50/. — 
Monmouth,  103/. — Dudley,  50/.  ex.  Dividend. — Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  21/. — Ellesmere, 
69/. — Union,  87/. — Lancaster,  22/.  10*. — Wilts  and  Berks  Old  Shares,  051.  New 
Ditto,  7/.  Premium. — East  India  Dock,  121/.  percent. — London  Dock  Stock,  116/. 
ex.  Dividend,  Half  Yearly,  51.  clear., — Commercial  Dock  Old  Shares,  163/.  per  Share, 
with  31.  10*.  Half  Year’s  Dividend. — Rock,  10*.  Premium.' — East  London  Water- 
Works,  81/.  to  8 51. — London  Flour  Company,  8/. — Strand  Bridge,  27 1.  per  Cent. 
Discount,  without  Interest  due. — London  Institution,  60/.— Russell  Ditto,  16/.  10*.  18/. 
18*. — Surrey  Ditto,  14 /. — West  Middlesex  Water-Works,  85/. — Provident  Institution, 
2/.  10*.  Premium. — English  Copper  Company,  7/.  15*.  V.  10*,  dividing  8*.  per  Share.  * 

,  BILL 


EM], 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  December  24,  1811,  to  January  28,  1812. 


Males 

Females 


Christened. 
1157  l 


1038  £ 


2195 


Buried. 
Males  -  905 

Females  881 


1786 


Of  whom  have  died  under  2  years  old  500 
Peek  Loaf  5s.  8 d.  5s.  9d.  5s.  8 d.5$.  8 d.  5s.  5d. 
Salt  £\.  per  bushel ;  41  d.  per  pound. 


2  and  5 
5  and  10 
10  and  20 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 


153 

31 

55 

134 

170 

187 


50  and  60  165 
60  and  70  167 
70  and  80  345 
80  and  90  G7 
90  and  I0O  12 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  January  18,  1812. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 


Rye 


Barly 


Oats 


Beans 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 
Wheat  Rye  Barly  Oats  Beans, 

s. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

(4 

d. 

s. 

(4 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

s. 

(4 

s. 

d. 

.y. 

d. 

Middlesex 

112 

3 

51 

7 

46 

11 

35 

5 

56 

9 

Essex  105 

4 

54 

0 

47 

8 

32 

4 

Surrey 

112 

4 

52 

6 

46 

8 

35 

8 

57 

6 

Kent  108 

6 

54 

0 

45 

4 

33 

0 

Hertford 

104 

4 

58 

0 

44 

4 

35 

2 

55 

S. 

Sussex  112 

0 

00 

0 

49 

8 

35 

0 

Bedford 

102 

11 

56 

0 

45 

2 

33 

6 

55 

0 

Suffolk  103 

5 

52 

0 

44 

4 

31 

2 

Huntingd. 

103 

1 

00 

0 

48 

11 

31 

4 

52 

11 

Camb.  99 

7 

54 

0 

36 

10 

27 

8 

Northam. 

104 

9 

58 

0 

44 

0 

32 

4 

51 

0 

Norfolk  101 

5 

54 

6 

43 

7 

31 

3 

Rutland 

101 

3 

00 

0 

49 

0 

29 

9 

57 

0 

Lincoln  96 

1 

00 

0 

47 

11 

28 

5 

Leicester 

99 

0 

60 

3 

51 

1 

31 

4 

45 

8 

York  90 

0 

49 

8 

44 

0 

29 

2 

Nottingh. 

103 

9 

52 

3 

51 

8 

31 

6 

54 

0 

Durham  95 

8 

00 

0 

44 

3 

30 

2 

Derby 

94 

8 

00 

0 

48 

0 

33 

2 

56 

0 

Northern.  84 

7 

51 

4 

43 

1 

29 

2! 

Stafford 

102 

9 

00 

0 

54 

8 

32 

9 

62 

2 

Cumberl.  90 

6 

50 

4 

40 

9 

29 

2 

Salop 

106 

11 

69 

0 

58 

5 

35 

5 

83 

6 

Westmor.  92 

8 

50 

0 

40 

0 

28 

3 

Hereford 

111 

11 

64 

0 

57 

0 

35 

0 

65 

6 

Lancaster  93 

11 

00 

0 

47 

4 

32 

8 

Worcester 

113 

6 

59 

4 

56 

10 

37 

7 

56 

5 

Chester  92 

0 

00 

0 

57 

6 

35 

11 

Warwick 

115 

6 

00 

0 

61 

5 

39 

6 

64 

8 

Flint  105 

7 

00 

0 

57 

7 

00 

0 

Wilts 

112 

0 

58 

0 

56 

8 

35 

8 

60 

4 

Denbigh  100 

11 

00 

0 

55 

5 

30 

4 

Berks 

113 

4 

00 

0 

49 

11 

33 

2 

60 

0 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

46 

0 

28 

0 

Oxford 

110 

0 

00 

0 

48' 

7 

30 

8 

56 

3 

Camarv.  96 

4 

00 

0 

49 

8 

27 

0 

Bucks 

112 

6 

00 

0 

46 

9 

34 

9 

55 

1 

Merionet.102 

0 

00 

0 

53 

10 

32 

0 

Brecon 

122 

1 

00 

0 

62 

4 

28 

10 

00 

0 

Cardigan  1 1 6 

8 

00 

0 

57 

9 

23 

11 

Montgom. 

103 

2 

00 

0 

51 

2 

33 

7 

00 

0 

Pembroke  96 

5 

00 

0 

59 

10 

26 

8 

Radnor 

116 

6 

00 

0 

57 

4 

31 

2 

oo 

0 

Carmarthl  14 

0 

00 

0 

62 

2 

29 

0 

• 

Glamorg.  113 

o 

00 

0 

62 

0 

28 

0 

Average  of  Eng1 

and  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

Gloucest.  1 1  6 

6 

00 

0 

57 

10 

36 

4 

105 

1  li55 

5|51 

2l 

31 

9| 

56 

9 

Somerset  123 

5 

00 

0 

55 

9 

31 

0 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter 

Monmo.  1  24 

0 

00 

0 

60 

10 

00 

0 

83 

11  [44 

0i42 

9  [2  8 

6i49 

2 

Devon  1 1 4 

1 

00 

0 

53 

1 

00 

0 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Tw 

give  Ma- 

Cornwall  107 

2, 

00 

0 

54 

4 

26 

0 

ritune  Districts  of  England  and  Wales, 

by 

Dorset  116 

4 

00 

0 

55 

6 

34 

6 

which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are 

to 

be 

Hants  114 

10 

00 

0 

52 

8 

32 

5 

regulated  in  Great  Britain 

11 

53 

9 

49 

6 

30 

6. 

54 
51 

00 

48 

45 

47 

51 

55 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

56 
61 
00 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  January  27  : 

Fine  per  Sack  90s.  Seconds  75s.  to85.y.  Bran  per  Q.  1'4j.  to  17 s.  Pollard  26s.  to  30 s. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Jan.  13  to  Jan.  18: 
Total  4807  Quarters.  Average  108.?.  Id. — 4 s.  3^d.  lower  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  January  18,  50^. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  January  22,  45s.  6ftf.  per  CwL 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGFI  MARKET,  January  27: 


cL 

0 

4 
0 
9 
2 
0 

5 
5 
O 
$ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 


Kent  Bags . . . 4 A 

Sussex  Ditto . 34 

Essex  Ditto. . ...» . 44 


0s.  to  64  0s. 

15s.  to  54  12s. 
0s.  to  64  0s. 


Kent  Pockets . 54  0s.  to  74 

Sussex  Ditto . 44  15s.  to  64 

Farnham  Ditto . 104  10s.  to  1 14 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  January  27  ; 

St.  James’s,  Hay  44  10s.  Straw  24  8s.  — Whitechapel,  Hay  54  8s.  Clover  64  16s. 
Straw  24  11s. — Smithfield,  Clover  64  5s.  Old  Hay  54  5s.  Straw  24  12s. 

SMITHFIELD,  January  27.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Is. 

Os. 

Os. 


Beef.. . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  4<4 

Mutton . 5s.  0r4  to  6s.  0 d. 

Veal... . 6s.  0(4  to  8s.  4(4 

Pork . ,.... . 5s.  0(4  to  6s.  0(4 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  2469.  Calves  100„ 

Sheep  and  Lambs  12,300.  Pigs  230. 


COALS,  January  27  :  Newcastle  44s.  to  53s.  Sunderland  00s. 

&OAP,  Yellow  92s.  Mottled  102s.  Curd  106s.  CANDLES,  13s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  14s. 
FALLOW,  per  Stone,  Sib.  St.  James’s  4s.  11  (4  Clare  4s,  11(4  Whitechapel  4 f.  8 <?. 


Lottery  Tickets,  £ 21.  5s.  0 d. 

Printed  by  J.  Nichois  and  Son,  Bed  Lion  Passage,  Fieet  Street,  London.  •  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Siock-Rroker,  No.  8,  Charing  Cross, 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  January,  181$.  By  Dr.  Polk,  Bristol, 
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rt 
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M.  8  h. 

G.  heat. 
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[  Inches. 

20tbs. 
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"WEATHER. 

k  V 

1 

34  38 

30-  6 

cloudy  in  general,  some  rain 

2 

37  43 

30-  0 

cloudy,  some  rain  at  times 

3 

38  40 

29-13 

cloudy  and  showery,  evening  clear  and  windy 

4 

29  36 

29-13 

mostly  cloudy 

5 

30  32 

29-13 

ditto 

6 

29  38 

30-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  rain 

7 

31  38 

30-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  windy 

8 

32  37 

30-  8 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy 

9 

30  37 

30-10 

cloudy,  evening  rainy 

10 

37  38 

30-10 

cloudy,  some  very  light  rain 

11 

35  37 

30-10 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  light  rain 

12 

32  36 

30-  8 

scattered  clouds 

13 

32  38 

30-  6 

mostly  cloudy 

14 

29  35 

30-  6 

clear 

15 

34  43 

30-  1 

cloudy  at  times  , 

16 

34  37 

30-  2 

ditto 

17 

33  36 

30-  1 

overcast  and  gloomy 

18 

37  44 

30-  1 

mostly  clear 

19 

42  46 

30-  2 

cloudy,  high  wind 

20 

40  41 

30-  2 

mostly  clear,  windy 

21 

33  38 

29-1.3 

mostly  clear 

22 

20  33 

29-16 

ditto 

23 

26  31 

29-18 

ditto 

24 

25  35 

30-  2 

ditto 

25 

35  40 

30-  0 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  light  rain 

26 

33  42 

30-  0 

mostly  clear,  evening  light  rain 

27 

40  48 

29-18 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain,  high  wind 

28 

45  47 

29-14 

cloudy,  high  wind 

29 

44  44 

29-  6 

cloudy,  rainy,  tempestuous 

30 

39  46 

29-  6 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  light  rain 

31 

35  46 

29-14 

cloudy,  afternoon  rainy 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in  th$ 
morning,  are  33-87  lOOths;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  were 
88-87  lOOths;  in  1810,  32-24  l'OOths  ;  in  1809,33-17  lOOths;  in  ISOS,  33-47  lOQths  j 
in  1807,  31-33  lOOths;  in  1806,  37-7  lOOths;  in  1805,  33-16  lOOths;  and  in  1804, 
33-50  lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  79  lOOths  ;  that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  in  the  year  1811,  2  inches  62  lOOths ;  in  1810,  90  lOOths  ;  in  1809,  4  inches 
12  lOOths;  in  1808,  1  inch  5  lOOths;  in  1807,  2  inches  28  lOOths;  in  1806,  5  inches 
97  lOOths ;  in  1805,  2  inches  44  lOOths ;  and  in  1804,  4  inches  43  lOOths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  Feb.  1812.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

3  o’clock 
Morning. 

p 

o 

o 

53- 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Feb.  1812. 

Jan. 

27 

O 

43 

O 

47 

O 

46- 

29,92 

cloudy 

28 

45 

48 

40 

,60 

cloudy 

29 

36 

47 

41 

,12 

stormy 

SO 

42 

48 

37 

,22 

fair 

31 

36 

46 

47 

,78 

fair 

FA 

46 

47 

46 

,59 

small  rain 

2 

45 

47 

42 

,52 

rain 

3 

42 

48 

46 

,42 

cloudy 

4 

47 

47 

47 

,77 

cloudy 

5 

47 

47 

46 

,45 

rain 

6 

46 

46 

42  . 

,62 

cloudy 

7 

34 

47 

40 

,52 

fair 

S 

38 

48 

40 

,75 

rain 

9 

42 

43 

40 

,92 

foggy 

10 

40 

< 

46 

33 

,82 

fair 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’eio. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Feb.  1812. 

Feb. 

O 

O 

O 

11 

32 

46 

40 

29, 72 

fair 

12 

40 

50 

42 

,36 

showery 

13 

40 

46 

33 

,56 

fair 

14 

40 

48 

41 

,30 

stormy 

15 

40 

47 

43 

,60 

showery 

16 

42 

50 

48 

,63 

cloudy 

17 

50 

52 

43 

,  33 

stormy 

18 

43 

53 

40 

,90 

fair 

19 

45 

54 

43 

30,  03 

cloudy 

20 

38 

56 

47 

29,90 

fair 

21 

47 

56 

46 

,67 

cloudy 

22 

46 

55 

43 

,46 

storm,  Sec, 

23 

44 

52 

40 

,  63 

snow  in  night 

24 

33 

43 

33 

,62 

fair 

25 

40 

44 

35 

,38 

raift 
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Education  op  the  Poor. 

<c  Just  education  forms  the  man.”  Gay. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  1. 

HE  “  bountiful  eye”  s;  es  the 
poor,  and  the  “  benevolent  heart” 
feels  for  them,  as  brethren,  who  con¬ 
tain  within  them  the  common  excel¬ 
lent  nature,  intelligent  minds,  and  ca¬ 
pacities  for  improvement.  The  truth 
and  liberality  of  this  sentiment,  to  the 
honour  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
we  live,  is  spreading  through  the  king¬ 
dom,  from  the  worthiest  motives,  the 
warmest  hearts,  and  with  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  pro  ptitude  and  energy, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  from  the  pressures  of  extreme 
poverty,  to  a  practical  system  of  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  proficiency.  It  is 
only  to  develope  talents,  in  order  to 
improve  them ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  we  may  expect,  from  the  ob¬ 
scured  endowments  amongst  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  “to  hail  the  ge¬ 
neral  dawn”  of  understanding  that  il¬ 
lumines  and  invigorates  the  mind  of 
man,  as  the  dawning  day  opens  all 
nature,  and  expands  all  her  powers. 

Acts  of  charity  are  distinguished  in 
as  many  different  ways  as  there  are 
different  occasions  for  them:  but  the 
finest  feelings  of  humanity  are  those 
expressed  in  the  comprising  plan  and 
happy  combination  of  “  eleemosynary 
alms  and  elementary  instruction,” 
that  the  poor,  provided  not  only  with 
sustenance,  and  other  humau  com¬ 
forts,  to  the  relief  of  their  necessities, 
may  be  “  taught”  also  to  improve 
their  condition  in  common  life,  and 
in  the  approach  of  death  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  thankfully  the  “  gift  of  know¬ 
ledge,”  and  religious  education. 

We  have  an  instance  upon  record, 
and  that  record,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in¬ 
delible,  where  an  Act  was  proposed 
[Ric.  II.]  “  that  no  villaines  should 
put  their  children  to  school,”  or,  in 
plain  language,  that  the  poor  should 


not  be  taught  to  read?  and  was  rejected, 
in  the  Council  of  the  Nation,  fr.m  the 
mostgenerousfeelings,  and  lively  sense 
in  the  cause  and  interest  of  humanity. 
If  ever  there  h  is  been  a  question,  it 
is  no  longer  entertained  in  these  en¬ 
lightened  days,  whether  “  in  having 
been  taught  to  wrie,”  the  poor  have 
not  derived,  from  this  manual  ac¬ 
quirement,  a  benefit  to  themselves 
as  essential  as  their  services  to  the 
community. — Instruction,  it  is  true, 
may  be  perverted,  as  fine  penmanship 
may  lead  to  forgery  ;  but,  if  semina¬ 
ries  for  educating  certain  classes  of 
the  people,  “  who  are  unable  to  pur¬ 
chase  instruction,”  are  not  encour¬ 
aged;  if  institutions  similar,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  that  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
are  not  filled  as  at  present,  and,  it  is 
hoped,  ever  will  be  filled,  with  youth 
trained  to  industry  and  integrity ,  edur 
cated  and  exercised  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  use! ul  to  tljemsei  ves  and  to 
the  community;  then  the  succession 
of  able  men,  and  of  assistants,  must 
fail  to  serve  the  commercial  world, 
the  church,  and  state.  Here  the  “  ori¬ 
ginal  observation  of  Sir  Robert  Lad- 
broke,  knt.”  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  is  to  be  recorded,  “  that  not 
ope  of  the  thousands  educat  d  in 
Christ’s  Hospital  had  ever  held  up 
their  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey.” 

If  then  material  qualifications  are 
obtained  from  education,  for  tue  pur¬ 
poses  of  common  life,  how  deplorable 
is  the  state  of  the  “  uneducaied,” 
where  the  seeds  of  knowledge  have 
never  been  sown,  or  the  latem  sparks 
of  improvement  havenot  been  elicited! 
The  mind  of  man,  depressed,  tietained, 
endaved  by  ignorance,  is  lost  to  vii> 
tue  and  exertion,  in  the  deprivation 
or  neglect  of  the  “  intellectual  bpiter 
half,”  whilst  the  machine  of  body,  the 
wonderful  structure,  and  the  work  of 
God,  remains  on  earth  to  vegetate 
and  rot,  till  it  shall  be  restored  to  a 
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re-union  of  soul  and  body,  where 
knowledge  shall  not  he  withheld,  but 
perfected  in  every  individual. 

44  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  he  will  not  depart 
from  it  ;”  the  way  of  religious  wis¬ 
dom,  in  which  all  morality  is  in¬ 
cluded. 

In  every  system  of  education,  mo¬ 
rals  form  a  principal  part  or  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  it ;  but,  as  principles, 
jnorals  are  subordinate  to  those  of 
religion.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  when  schism  is  dispensed 
and  dispersed  through  the  kingdom, 
to  express  and  explain  the  distinction 
between  moral  virtues  and  Christian 
graces,  A  moral  man  may  not  be  re¬ 
ligious,  but  a  religious  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  moral  man.  The  one 
loves  justice  and  temperance,  the 
Other  lives  by  faith  rooted  in  charity. 
The  one  conforms  his  manners  and 
actions  strictly  and  uniformly  towards 
all  his  fellow-creatures  in  this  world; 
the  other  44  early  in  the  morning,” 
**  as  one  day  telleth  another,”  45  di¬ 
rects  his  prayers,  as  he  looks  up,”  to 
bis  Creator  and  Preserver;  and  in  the 
evening  of  a  well-spent  life,  lies  down 
reposed  in  hope  and  confidence  ol  an 
eternity  of  happiness  4*  in  another 
world.” 

This  distinction  obviously  presents 
itself  in  adopting  a  general  plan,  and 
national  institution,  ol  schools  for  edu¬ 
cating  the  poor,  and  in  tracing  it 
through  all  its  varieties  of  captivat¬ 
ing  ingenuity  and  comparative  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  plan,  imported  from 
abroad,  is  a  scion  of  an  Eastern  in¬ 
digenous  plant,  committed  to  the 
care  and  culture  of  44  two  persons,” 
eminently  qualified  to  propagate  it. 
The  exceeding  pains  taken  by  Mr. 
Lancaster  are  so  meritorious  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  of  the  un¬ 
lettered  poor,  as  to  transcend  com¬ 
mon  praise  and  commendation ;  in 
drawing  forth  latent  sparks  of  mind, 
and  hidden  tatenU;  in  furnishing 
jm  aus,  and  pointing  to  materials  hi? 
therto  unnoticed  and  undistinguished 
In  this  climate;  and  in  putting  them 
literally  into  the  hands  of  the  poor, 
by  which  they  learn  to  44  delineate” 
Jegibly,  what  is  to  be  “  imprinted  on 
the  mind  indelibly,”  through  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  human  faculties,  and  to  the 
probable  extent  of  them. 

Thus  instructed,  he  44  that  runs  may 
read,”  and  the  sense  of  ingenuity  in 


the  original  plan  is  the  first  to  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  aW  the  first  to  strike 
the  opening  mind  with  wonder:  but 
there  is44  improvement”  that  succeeds 
to  invention,  and  superior  excellence, 
comparatively,  surpasses  the  merit  of 
original  imperfection.  The  minds  of 
the  illiterate  poor,  capable  of  receive 
ing  44  moral  instruction,”  are  as  ca? 
pable  of  imbibing  44  religious  elemen¬ 
tary  principles;”  and  though  in  the 
“dawn”  of  understanding,  and  by  the 
light  of  Nature,  the  Almighty  Maker 
of  the  Universe  and  Creator  of  Mam- 
kind  is  discovered;  by  Revelation 
only  is  leaded  the  rule  of  faith  and 
universal  redemption.  The  tribute, 
therefore,  of  the  most  grateful  thanks 
from  the  poor  is  universally  the  same, 
and  due  to  Mr.  Lancaster  and  to  Dr. 
Bell;  the  scale  of  instruction  liberally 
the  same ;  that,  in  their  own  way, 
Mr.  L.’s  brethren  may  be  instructed 
44  to  speak  or  to  keep  silence;”  that 
hymns  may  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Dissenters,  as  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  the  Church  Catechism  may 
be  put  into  the  hands  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  children  educated  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Here  commences  a  competition,  and 
not  compromise,  in  pursuing  the  best 
means  to  attain  the  same  good  end, 
44  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the 
edification  of  their  minds  ”  The  book, 
of  inestimable  value,  “  the  Bible,”  is 
the  first  put  into  the  hands  of  all,  rich 
and  poor;  that  sacred  volume  of 
truth,  of  religious  duties,  examples, 
and  directions  according  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  retlection  and  result, 
therefore,  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Bell, 
was  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of 
all  sound  men  hers  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  44  his”  explanatory  plan 
of  instructing  the  poor  was  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  commendable,  to  incul¬ 
cate,  to  spread,  ana  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  Creeds,  and  Orthodoxy  in 
abiding  in  them. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  of  children 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Mr.  Lan¬ 
caster,  44  that  numbers  have  been  add¬ 
ed  yearly,  aud  considerably it  is 
averred  with  equai  truth  and  success, 
that  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
the  poor  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Church,  previous¬ 
ly  to  the  improved  plan  of  Dr.  Bell, 
have  been  initialed  and  educated  in 
usef  ul  and  religious  knowledge,  either 
in  charity  schools^  in  most  ot  the  large 

towns. 
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towns,  or  in  schools  of  inferior  in¬ 
struction,  in  most  of  the  villages 
throughout  the  kingdom-  It  is  in  re¬ 
flection  the  mind  is  best  satisfied ;  but 
he  who  undertakes  the  instruction  of 
rich  or  poor,  is  the  first  to  be  grati¬ 
fied,  of  course,  in  seeing  numbers, 
and  the  increase  of  them  ;  as  Cujacius 
saw  “  eight  hundred  of  his  scholars 
following  in  his  train,”  instructed  in 
his  principles  and  profession  of  civil 
Law. 

Admitting  freely  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Lancaster,  and  the  benefit  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  schools  for  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  Holy 
Bible  put  into  the  hands,  or  per¬ 
mitted,  of  the  poor,  as  the  first  and  ini¬ 
tiatory  book,  it  is  in  candour  and 
equal  justice  due  to  Ur.  Beli,  in  his 
“  improved”  plan,  to  admit  Creeds, 
Liturgy,  and  the  Church  Catechism, 
in  his  school,  and  mode  of  instruction, 
in  order  to  have  his  scholars  grounded 
in  sound  faith,  and  upon  principles  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  who  has 
founded  rights  will  not  compromise 
them  ;  and  he  who  would  compromise 

religious  principles,”  in  times  of 
danger,  deism,  secession  from  the 
church,  and  even  persecution,  is  like 
the  suppliant  in  a  storm  at  sea,  who 
would  then  comp- mud  his  safety  for 
genuflexion  and  instant  prayer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  to  Mr. 
L.  of  Articles,  Creeds,  Tenets,  R  ubric, 
and  Formularies,  excluded  from  his 
plan  of  education,  though  he  pro¬ 
fesses  “not  to  prevent  instruction  in 
them.”  He  must  not  escape,  how¬ 
ever,  from  notice  of  his  words,  and 
Mr,  Pope’s  wish  added  to  them.  Mr. 
L.  had  said,  “  I  long  to  see  men  who 
profess  Christianity,  contend  not  for 
Creeds  of  faith — words  and  names.” 
Mr.  Pope  had  uttered  the  same  sen¬ 
timent  a  century  ago.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  observation  is  as  obvious  as  true, 
“  though  Mr.  Lancaster  is  a  man  of 
sense,  he  is  a  Quaker — Mr.  Pope,  a 
man  of  genius,  was  a  Roman  Cat  ho¬ 
lic;”  and  Ur.  Beli  is  a  sound  member 
of  the  Established  Church. 

There  are  expressions  also,  “  nar¬ 
row-minded  bigots  and  alarmists,”  to 
be  noticed,  as  terms  of  intemperate 
language,  used  with  vehemence,  and 
directed  against  the  firm  adherents  to 
ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and  faithful 
watchmen,  who,  aware  of  latent  insi¬ 
diousness  (Qui  capit  ille  facit),  are 
prepared  against  surprise,  and  by 


alertness,  misinterpreted  for  alarm, 
are  ready  to  repel  the  open  attacks 
of  the  adversaries  of  the  Established 
Church,  or,  if  such  there  be,  of  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion. 

In  closing  the  subject  of  the  Eastern 
system,  and  mode  of  instructing  the 
poor,  less  could  not  he  expected  from 
the  mind  and  activity  of  Mr.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  or  more  from  the  improved  plan 
of  Dr.  Bell.  In  commending  both, 
highly  and  justly,  and  their  exertions, 
as  first  and  fast  friends  of  the  poor, 
and  at  length,  in  preferring  the  plan 
of  Dr.  Bell  to  that  of  Mr.  Lancaster, 
we  leave  it  to  posterity  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  that  Mr.  L.’s  plan  was  the 
epoch  that  ends  where  the  (era  of 
Dr.  Bell’s  improved  plan  begins  :  but 
in  the  present  age,  we  must  ail  unite 
in  the  «arae  wish  and  hope,  that, 
through  the  exertions  of  the  two 
competitors  for  preference,  in  doing 
the  most  and  best  for  the  poor, 
“  knowledge”  may  break  forth,  and 
be  diffused,  as  the  Sun,  “  with  irradia¬ 
tions  of  genius  and  national  talents,” 
and  that  Christianity  may  be  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  knowledge  in  all  quarters  of 
the  world. 

Iam,  Mr.  Urban,  of  the  Church 
Militant,  Miles  Emeritus. 

Mr.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  12. 

A  TING  received  considerable 
pleasure,  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  from  this  entertaining  work,  I 
am  happy  to  see  your  pages,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  doing  justice  to 
its  merits.  I  was  lately  much  sur¬ 
prised,  on  accidentally  opening  one 
of  our  Reviews,  among  other,  what 
appeared  to  me,  irrelevant  observa¬ 
tions,  to  find  a  particularly  frivolous 
charge  brought  against  the  texture 
of  the  dialogue.  I  would  ask,  in  what 
manner  the  subject-matter  was  to  be 
conveyed  ?  Would  a  dry  detail  of  ca¬ 
talogues,  and  names  of  books  and 
dates,  have  answered  the  end  ?  Or  is 
it  not  obvious  that  many  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  readers  would  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  looking  into  it  ?  Every  one 
must  see  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
dialogue  is  only  a  convenient  vehicle 
for  the  more  important  substance  of 
the  notes ;  and  the  lively  and  agree¬ 
able  manner  in  which  this  part  is  ex¬ 
ecuted,  has  led  many  a  reader  to 
seek  for  information  upon  a  subject 
to  which  fie  was  before  an  entire 

stranger 
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stranger.  Mr.  Dibdin  is  not  writing 
for  those  who  altogether  despise  book 
pursuits,  but  for  those  whose  taste  is 
congenial  with  his  own.  There  is  no 
question,  therefore,  upon  the  value 
of  the  pursuit  itself;  but  what  is  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  which  these 
latter  owe  to  the  author.  The  best 
answer  to  be  given  will  be  found  in 
the  work  itself.  I  will  venture  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  a  greater  quantity  of  matter, 
a  greater  multiplicity  of  anecdotes,  or 
a  greater  variety  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  within  the  same  compass.  He 
has  contrived,  at  the  same  time,  to 
set  off  and  enliven  his  subject  by 
that  gentlemanly  temper,  and  that 
good-natured  vivacity, which  wenever 
lose  sight  of,  and  for  which  qualities 
Mr.  I).  is  himself,  in  private  life,  so 
distinguished.  It  was  too  true  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s,  that  the 
pioneers  in  literature  are  often  tramp¬ 
led  upon  and  forgotten  by  those  whose 
progress  they  have  been  faciiital  ing  : 
nor  must  Mr.  D.  complain  that  he 
may  in  some  instances  meet  with  a  si¬ 
milar  fate :  humani  nihil  alien um  ;  he 
can  claim  no  exemption.  His  labours, 
however,  have  not  been  frustrated  : 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  secured  to  himself  the 
grateful  acknow  ledgements  of  a  large 
description  of  readers,  to  whose  fa¬ 
vourite  study  he  has  contributed  a 
fund  of  pleasing  and  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  Yours,  &c.  S.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  3. 

T  seems  to  have  been  fortunate  for 
the  sale  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical  Romance ,  that  the 
Comet  so  speedily  appeared,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  such  a  length  of  time,  after 
its  publication.  The  junction  of  such 
a  terrestrial  and  celestial  power  seems 
already  to  have  produced  miracles.  I 
attended  the  sale  by  auction  of  the 
books  of  Sir  James  Pulteney,  in  Pall 


Mall,  onThursday  the  6th  of  February 
last,  and  was  witness  to  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  transaction.  Mr.  Christie, 
the  worthy  and  skilful  auctioneer, 
seemed  himself  to  be  lost  in  amaze¬ 
ment:  the  biddings  flew,  like  shuttle¬ 
cocks,  from  one  side  of  the  room  to 
the  other.  “On,  gentlemen,  on;  as 
fast  as  you  please :  the  pleasantest 
pace  imaginable” — was  Mr.  Christie’s 
remark ;  while  surprize  sparkled  in 
his  eye,  and  joy  set  his  heart  a  danc¬ 
ing.  The  lot  was  the  Philosophical 
JVurTcs  of  Cicero,  printed  for  the  Use 
of  the  Dauphin,  in  1689,  4to  ;  but  the 
True  Edition,  Mr.  Editor:  mark 
that,  I  beseech  you ;  the  true  edition  : 
not  the  best  (for  it  is  an  indifferent 
one*);  but  the  true  edition.  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Dibdin,  “  for  that  word.” 

Who  should  be  the  purchaser  of 
such  a  lot?  and  for  what  sum  was  it 
knocked  down  ?  Posterity  will  be  in¬ 
credulous,  when  they  hear  it  was  Mr, 
D.  himself;  and  he  gave  59/.  6s.  for 
the  volume:  so  said  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Courier,  lor  the 
subsequent  day  and  evening.  From 
these  loo  we  find,  that  the  purchase 
was  made  for  Lord  Spencer  ;  a  No¬ 
bleman  of  whose  book-spirit  and 
book-treasures,  the  publick  can  never 
hear  too  much  in  commendation. 
Well,  Mr.  Editor,  the  volume  now 
ornaments  the  shelves  in  St.  James’s 
Place;  and  its  utility  and  rarity  are 
no  doubt  justly  appreciated  by  its  no¬ 
ble  possessor. 

I  was  much  diverted  on  hearing  the 
remarks  that  were  made  immediately 
after  the  purchase.  “  Here  is  Mr.  D. 
(said  one)  who  writes  a  learned  vo¬ 
lume,  to  distinguish  the  symptoms, 
and  trace  the  history,  of  Book-Mad¬ 
ness,  himself  giving  public  demon¬ 
stration,  that  he  is  as  deeply  infecteH 
with  the  disease  as  any  of  his  bre¬ 
thren  !”  1  expect  to  read  many  sharp 
squibs  against  him,  for  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  a  conduct;  but  I  already  hear 


*  This  is  the  language  of  Mr.  D.  respecting  the  above  edition,  in  his  Introduce 
tjon  to  the  Classics,  vo}.  II.  p.  420. 

“  One  of  the  scarcest  of  the  Deiphin  Classics.  The  true  edition  is  distinguished 
by  having  the  pages  pf  each  philosophical  treatise  separately  numbered;  whereas, 
the  spurious  edition  has  the  pages  regularly  numbered,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  volume.  The  true  edition  has  been  sold  for  520  iivres.  See  Diet.  Biblicg. 
tom.  1.  p.  305.  (edit.  1802).  It  is  now  prodigiously  scarce.  But  its  typographical 
beauty  or  correctness  has  nothing  very  extraordinary  to  recommend  it.” 

At  page  422,  Mr.  D.  calls  the  Statius,  which,  at  the  above  sale,  was  sold  for 
54/.  the  rarest  of  the  Deiphin  Classics.  Q.  How  correctly?  The  Prudentius,  at 
the  same  sale,  was  purchased  for  16/.  “  a  very  rare  edition,  and  one  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable,  and  best  published  of  the  Delplun  Classics,”  The  general  observations  at 
p.  423,  are  worth  noticing.  him 
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him  defending  himself  with  his  own 
Lisardo — “Never  fear;  Bibliomania 
is,  of  every  species  of  insanity,  ihe 
most  rational  and  praise-worthy.” 

I  should  not  have  trespassed  with 
this  squib,  but  that  1  perceive, 
Mr.  Urban,  you  are  yourself  a  little 
touched  with  this  said  Book-Disease. 
Yet,  permit  me  to  observe,  that  your 
continued  notices  of  Mr.  D.’s  Ro¬ 
mance,  do  equal  credit  to  yourself, 
and  to  the  author  of  that  work. 

Lysander  the  Little. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  4. 

THEN  I  sent  you  the  translations 
of  the  3 2d  and  33d  Chapters 
of  Deuteronomy,  it  was  far  from  my 
intention  to  have  noticed  every  criti¬ 
cism  that  might  appear  thereon.  I 
was  willing  to  state  my  own  opinions, 
to  see  those  of  others,  and  to  let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself.  But  your 
two  Correspondents,  IV.  W.  and  P. 
deserve,:  though  from  different  rea¬ 
sons,  peculiar  notice.  To  IV.  IV.  I 
must  in  justice  return  thanks  for  his 
correct  emendation  of  verse  40,  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  which  he 
has  my  cordial  concurrence.  Kenni- 
cott  has  likewise  employed  the  same 
expression  in  this  place.  My  own 
translation  is  indeed  rather  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  haste,  than  to  a  deliberate 
investigation  of  that  particular  verse. 

In  respect  to  verse  5,  I  also  think 
it  to  be  corrupt;  but  cannot  admit, 
that  Bishop  Lowth’s  translation  is 
nearer  the  original  Hebrew  than  my 
own.  He,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  his  own  per¬ 
formance,  and  has  subjoined  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note :  “  Lectionem  Codicis 
Hebrsei  in  initio  prioris  Commatis 
aliquo  modo  interpretari  conatussum: 
sed  verior  forsan  est  Lectio,  quam 
exhibent  Samar.  Sept.  Syr.  innt^ 
□113  ’ll  ;  ‘  Corrupti  sunt !  non 
sunt  ej us,  filii  maculae.’  Quam  etiam 
partim  confirniant  Aquila,  Vulg. 
Symmachus.”  The  most  celebrated 
Kennicott,  in  his  posthumous  volume, 
adopts  the  same  opinion,  which  I 
humbly  conceive  to  be  the  besf  elu¬ 
cidation  of  this  passage : 

“  They  are  corrupted,  not  his,  children 
of  pollution  j 

A  generation  perverse  and  crooked.” 

In  verse  10  I  am  also  much  inclined 
to  his  correction. 

A«  to  his  other  emendation,  suffice 


it  to  say,  that  it  is  both  ingenious 
and  plausible;  but  its  superiority  to 
my  own  translation  I  cannot  admit. 
In  proportion  as  the  poetical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  more  difficult 
than  the  prosaic  ones,  so  are  the 
translators  more  divided  in  their  opi¬ 
nions.  Let  any  man  read  the  excel 
lent  works  of  Faber,  he  wrii  both 
pe  rceive  the  soundness  of  this  maxim, 
and  be  able  to  account  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  difference  of  opinion. 

In  reply  to  P„  I  think  it  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  notice  his  last  sentence, 
relative  to  Hebrew  Points.  Can  he 
possibly  be  ignorant,  that  those  vene¬ 
rable  characters  Capelins,  Kennicott, 
Lowlh,  Parkhurst,  Bate,  and  otners 
too  numerous  to  mention,  rejected 
them,  as  of  modern  date ,  and  Maso - 
retical  invention.  Before  he  pre¬ 
sumes  again  to  throw  out  his  sarcasms. 
Jet  him  refute  their  obj  ctions,  and 
prove  himself  their  superior.  The 
arguments,  which  they  have  adduced, 
have  convinced  me,  after  a  careful 
deliberation,  of  the  propriety  of  read¬ 
ing  Hebrew  without  points ;  and  so  I 
shall  continue  to  do,  till  some  new 
light  can  be  thrown  on  the  subject. — 
As  to  the  examining  masters,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  think,  I  shall  not 
change  my  present  system.  There 
are  few  things,  respecting  which  some 
difference  of  opinion  does  not  exist; 
but  “  let  every  man  be  fully  per¬ 
suaded  in  his  own  jnind.”  I  should 
not  have  introduced  them,  had  I  not 
wished  to  protest,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  against  the  present  low  state 
of  Hebrew  literature  among  the  Un¬ 
der-graduates.  How  few  have  passed 
a  public  examination  in  Hebrew!  It 
is  even  now  currently  reported ,  that 
Hebrew  will  henceforth  be  rejected 
in  the  Schools.  If  this  be  the  case,  if 
the  sciences  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero 
he  preferred  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  well  may  the  Atheist 
shout,  and  the  Sectary  rejoice.  The 
deficiency  of  Hebrew  literature  arises 
not  from  the  Under-graduates  ;  it 
arises  from  those,  who,  in  framing 
the  present  Statutes,  have  unfortu¬ 
nately  omitted  to  bestow  those  ho¬ 
nours  on  the  study  of  Divinity,  which 
are  open  to  the  students  of  antient 
philosophy  and  the  science  of  raaihe- 
maticks.  That  the  venerable  framers 
acted  from  the  best  of  motives, 
and  with  the  most  praise-worth v  in- 
teations*  no  man  caa  deny ;  yet  I 

cannot 
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cannot  but  consider  the  above  omis-  by  our  two  Universities,  and  the  bene - 
sion  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  im-  ficial  effects  will  quickly  be  felt  tit  the 
portance  and  of  the  deepest  regret,  remotest  bounds  of  the  British  domu 
Let  Divinity  in  all  its  branches  be  nions. 

peculiarly  patronized  and  rewarded  Yours,  &c»  Oxoniensis, 


A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  kept  at  Cx.aptow,  in  Hackney. 


Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Evap. 

Day  of 
Month. 

iOOtiis 
of  inch. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Jan.  21 

36 

30 

29-86 

29*83 

— - 

N. 

22 

38 

50 

29-82 

29-80 

— 

N.  N.  W. 

23 

38 

29 

30.05 

29-95 

— 

N.  E. 

24 

34 

27 

30-13 

30-10 

— 

N.  W. 

25 

— 

W. 

26 

45 

51 

30-10 

30-08 

— 

W. 

27 

47 

44 

30  04 

29*89 

— 

s.  w. 

23 

43 

36 

29-85 

29-69 

— 

s.  s.  w. 

29 

45 

41 

29-39 

29*15 

— 

s.  w. 

30 

49 

33 

29-48 

29-35 

*45 

S.  w„- 

31 

; 

. 

29-73 

— 

s.  s.  w. 

Feb .  1 

— 

s.  w. 

2 

— 

s.  w. 

3 

- - 

s. 

4 

46 

42 

29-52 

29-36 

— 

s.  w. 

5 

49 

40 

29-55 

29*45 

•15 

s. 

6 

47 

35 

29-74 

29-45 

— 

N.  E. 

7 

46 

35 

29-92 

29-70 

-  t 

w.—s.  w. 

a 

42 

36 

29-80 

29-63 

— 

N.  E. 

9 

44 

37 

30-00 

29-98 

- - 

W. — N.  W. 

10 

42 

28 

29-94 

29-86 

— 

S.— S.  E. 

11 

44 

40 

29-85  ' 

29-72 

— 

E.—  S.  W. 

12 

49 

1  38 

29*55 

29-32 

— 

s.  w. 

13 

48 

34 

29-80 

29-36 

•20 

w. 

14 

48 

36 

29-52 

29-45 

S.W.-N.W. 

15 

40 

39 

29-63 

— <■ 

W. 

16 

50 

44 

29-70 

29-60 

— 

S.  W. 

17 

51 

40 

29-60 

29-55 

— 

S.  W. 

18 

47 

36 

50-08 

29-90 

— 

N.W. 

19 

51 

32 

30-10 

30-09 

— 

S.  W.—S. 

20 

51 

40 

29-99 

29-90 

— 

S.  E.— s. 

Jan.  21.  Some  Cirri,  fair  day.  22.  Cloudy.  23.  Fair.  24.  Cloudy,  then  fair  j 
a  fine  coloured  Halu  Discoides  observed  at  Walthamstow.  25.  Foggy  and  calm. 
26.  Foggy,  then  clear  sky,  and  misty  horizon.  27.  Hazy  morning,  windy  night. 
Corona  Lunaris  followed  by  Halo  Lunaris.  28.  Wind  and  various  clouds.  29. 
Fair,  then  wind  and  rain  ;  Cirri  much  coloured  before  sunrise.  30.  Sun  and  mist, 
then  showers.  31.  Cloudy,  calm,  and  hazy. 

Feb.  1.  Fair  with  much  cloud.  2  Fair,  various  CirrocumuU  and  Cumuli,  w'irid  highest 
by  night  with  some  rain.  3.  Fair  morning,  dark  rainy  night.  4  to  16.  Weather 
extremely  changeable,  scarcely  any  day  was  fine  throughout,  the  different  modifica¬ 
tions  continually  presented  themselves,  and  the  wind  frequently  was  high.  17. 
Various  clouds  and  showers,  wind  very  high  at  night.  18.  Fair.  19.  Clouded 
and  windy,  clear  night.  20.  Clear  day,  with  various  modifications ;  at  night  a 
coloured  double  lunar  Corona  appeared,  at  other  times  a  simple  one. 

Several  small  meteors,  or  falling  stars,  have  been  seen  of  late,  which  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  above,  as  they  are  very  frequent  occurrences,  and  were  only  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind.  To  me  it  appears,  that  o $  small  igneous  meteors,  there  are  three  principal 
Varieties ;  the  peculiarities  in  each  of  which,  are  connected  with  certain  unperceived 
Varieties  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  :  they  may  be  divided  into  the  common  little 
stellar  meteors ,  the  brilliant  meteors,  and  the  caudate  meteors  ;  of  these  I  shall  endeavour 
to  treat  more  largely  in  my  next  communication. 

Clapton,  February  21,  1812.  THOMAS  FORSTER. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  4. 

HAD  an  opportunity,  during  the 
last  summer,  of  visiting  the  fine 
monastic  ruins  of  Rievaulx  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
(accuracy  of  the  description  given  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  First  Part  of 
your  Vol.  LXXX.  1  beg  leave  to 
send  you  a  Drawing,  representing  the 
North-east  View  of  the  Abbey. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  C.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  1. 

TAKE  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  correcting  a  preliminary  error 
in  my  last  communication;  which 
does  not,  however,  render  it  less  in¬ 
trinsically  valuable. 

The  Letter  of  Bp.  Atterbury  had 
been  printed  in  the  (now  very  scarce) 
Fifth  Volume  of  that  learned  Prelate’s 
“  Epistolary  Correspondence,  1798,” 
p.  175.  Mr.  Taylor,  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  was  Clerk  to  Bridewell 
Hospital  ;  and  was  the  Bishop’s 
Solicitor  at  his  Triah  The  request 
was  in  itself  so  reasonable,  that  the 
Government  would  scarcely  have  re¬ 
fused  it ;  but  the  death  of  the  Bishop, 
in  the  February  following,  put  an 
end  to  the  negotiation.  The  estate 
was  at  Great  Houghton  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire;  and  worth  400/.  a  year. 
It  was  afterwards  claimed  and  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Bishop’s  son  ;  by  whom 
it  was  disposed  of  previous  to  his 
entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining 
the  rectory  of  Oxhilt  in  Warwick¬ 
shire. 

At  Stourhead  is  a  fine  picture  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah  raising  the  dead 
Child  to  life,  by  Rembrandt,  which 
was  given  to  Mr.  Hoare  by  Bishop 
Atterbury.  It  has  been  engraved  by 
Earloin.  M.  Green. 


A  Series  of  Letters  on  Acoustics, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Alexander  ,  Dur¬ 
ham  Place ,  West  Hackney. 

Sir,  Letter  II. 

''HE  following  Letter  will  contain 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  Sound ;  the  best  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  a  variety  of 
authors. 

“  Sound  is  the  cause  of  sensation 
we  experience,  when  certain  bodies 
called  sonorous  bodies  vibrate,  and 
communicate  their  tremulous  motions 
to  the  atmosphere  around  us,  or  to 
Gent.  Mag.  February,  1812, 

o 


any  other  body  in  contact  with  our 
ear.  The  ear,  being  affected  by  this 
motion,  transmits  the  impression  to 
the  brain.  In  this  manner  we  exer¬ 
cise  the  sense  of  hearing.” 

“  Upon  examining  the  organs  of 
hearing,”  says  Mr.  Cuvier,  “  in  all 
animals  in  which  that  sense  has  been 
discovered,  the  only  part  constantly 
existing  is  a  gelatinous  pulp,  which  is 
covered  by  a  fine  elastic  membrane, 
and  in  which  the  ramifications  of  the 
auditory  are  lost:  this  pulp  fills  the 
labyrinth  in  all  species  from  man  to 
the  cuttle-fish.” 

“  We  may  form  a  very  natural  idea 
of  the  connexion  of  this  substance 
with  the  external  movements  which 
are  the  cause  of  sound:  this  quiver¬ 
ing  jelly  will  receive,  with  facility, 
the  concussion  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies, 
and  communicate  them  to  the  brain. 
Thus  far  the  motion  can  be  traced  : 
but  the  process  which  is  afterwards 
necessary  to  produce  perception  es¬ 
capes  the  anatomist  as  well  as  the 
metaphysician.” 

Of  Sound  in  general. 

“  Ail  sound,  then,  is  made  by  mo¬ 
tion,  by  some  body  being  struck,  and 
communicating  its  tremulous  motions 
to  the  air.  That  sound  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  and  carried  on  to  a  distance, 
it  requires  a  medium  to  pass;  and  Ibis' 
medium  is,  in  general,  the  air.” 

“  Sound,  when  it  meets  with  no  ob¬ 
stacle,  passes  in  a  sphere;  of  which 
the  sonorous  body  is  at  the  centre.” 

This  may  be  made  plainer  by  the 
following  illustration.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  a  sonorous  body  in  a  state  of 
vibration,  and  causing  particles  of 
air  to  vibrate;  the  body  it$plf  no 
bigger  than  a  pea,  and  aloft  in  the 
air:  and  the  particles  of  air  adjacent 
to  the  sonorous  body  communicating 
their  motion  to  the  adjacent  particles, 
till  the  w'hole  particles  in  motion 
were  equal  to  a  globe  of  a  mile  diame¬ 
ter  ;  then  would  the  sound  be  heard, 
in  every  direction,  at  the  distance  of 
half  the  diameter,  that  is,  half  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  sonorous  body, 
represented  by  the  pea. 

“  Sound  is  driven,  in  all  directions,” 
says  Mr.  Adams,  “  backwards  and 
forwards,  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  on  every  side :  the  pulses  go  on 
succeeding  each  other,  but  one  with¬ 
out— outside  the  other  in  concentric 

shells. 
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shells,  shell  within  shell,  as  we  see  iii 
the  coats  of  an  onion.” 

Of  the  Velocity  of  Sound. 

“  Corrected  by  the  experiments  of 
various  observers,  the  velocity  of  any 
impression  transmitted  by  the  com¬ 
mon  air  may,  upon  an  average,  be 
reckoned  1 1,300  feet  in  a  second.” 

“  M.  Biott,  whose  attention  is  ever 
alert,  has  seized  an  occasion  of  con¬ 
siderable  improvements  now  going 
forward  in  the  capital  of  France,  to 
repeat,  with  great  precision,  experi¬ 
ments  similar  to  those  proposed  by 
the  ingenious  Chladni,  to  determine 
the  swiftness  of  sound  through  a  solid 
body.” 

“  The  pipes  intended  to  convey 
water  to  Paris  consist  of  cylinders  of 
cast  iron,  each  eight  feet  three  inches 
in  length  ;  the  joints  are  secured  by 
a  collar  of  lead,  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick,  covered  with  pitched  cotton 
rag,  and  strongly  compressed  by 
screws.  Into  one  end  of  the  com¬ 
pound  pipe  was  introduced  an  iron 
hoop,  holding  a  bell  with  a  clapper*; 
and  at  the  other  end,  the  observer 
was  stationed.  On  striking  the  clap¬ 
per  at  once  against  the  hell  and  the 
inside  of  the  tube,  two  distinct  sounds 
were  heard  at  the  remote  extremity, 
the  one  sent  through  the  iron,  and 
the  other  conducted  along’  the  air. 
The  interval  between  these  two 
sounds  was  measured  by  a  chrono¬ 
meter  that  marked  half-seconds.  In 
one  experiment,  the  assemblage  of 
pipes,  including  the  leaden  joints,  ex¬ 
tended  to  2550  feet,  or  nearly  half  a 
mile  :  and  on  a  medium  of  200  trials 
the  two  sounds  were  heard  at  the  in¬ 
terval  of  2  7  9  seconds.  The  time  the 
sound  would  take,  according  to  the 
calculation,  to  travel  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  air,  is  2*5  seconds  : 
whence  the  difference  -297  marks  the 
time  of  conveyance  along  combined 
tubes.  From  numerous  combined, 
trials,  M.  Biott  concludes,  that  the 
true  quantify  was  ’26";  and  therefore 
that  sound  is  transmitted  ten  or  twelve 
times  faster  through  cast  iron  than 
through  the  atmosphere.” 

Wunck,  on  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
wood,  informs  us,  “  that  a  sound  was 
conveyed  instantaneously  through  36 
connected  laths  of  24  feet  each,  or 
864  feet,  if  not  through  72,  which 
was  the  w  hole  number  employed  :  72 
laths  of  24  feet  would  equal  172S 
feet.” 


Acoustics ,  Letter  II.  [Feb. 

Count  Giordano  Riccati,  in  his 
work  on  strings  and  elastic  fibres,  has 
proved,  that  sound  passes  through  a 
space  filled  with  air,  of  a  given  length, 
in  the  same  time  that  a  column  of 
air  of  the  same  length,  contained  in 
an  organ-pipe  open  at  both  ends, 
makes  one  vibration. 

An  open  organ-pipe  of  10  feet 
makes  100  vibrations  in  a  second. 

Air  inadequate  to  the  Phenomena 
of  Sounds. 

“  It  seems  a  question,”  says  Mr. 
Jones,  “  more  arduous  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed,  by  what  means  sound 
is  propagated.  Natural  Philosophy 
has  commonly  taught  that  air  is  the 
vehicle  of  sound  ;  but,  if  sound  goes 
where  no  air  can  convey  it,  through 
the  most  solid  bodies,  and  that  with 
the  greatest  ease,  some  other  cause 
besides  the  air  must  concur.  The 
slightest  scratching  at  one  end  of  the, 
largest  piece  of  timber  is  heard  very 
distinctly  when  the  ear  is  applied  to 
the  other  end,  though  it  cannot  be 
heard  at  half  the  distance  when  we 
use  the  air  as  the  vehicle.  This  must 
be  owing  to  the  intervention  of  some 
cause  more  moveable  and  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  air  itself.  If  it  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  particles  of  wood, 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  piu’s 
point,  give  motion  to  those  that  lie 
next  them,  and  so  on,  till  the  vibra¬ 
tion  reaches  to  the  other  extremity  ; 
the  cause  is  not  adequate.  It  is 
therefore  much  easier  to  conceive 
that  the  effect  arises  from  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  a  medium  within  the  pores, 
easily  agitated,  and  communicating 
its  pulses  to  any  distance,  rather  than 
from  She  action  of  the  solid  parts 
upon  one  another.  Then  will  this 
occult  communication  of  sound  be 
similar,  in  some  degree,  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  electric  ether;  which  goes 
with  difiiciiiiy  through  the  air,  bet 
flies  instantly  through  the  pores  of 
solid  bodies*.” 

Through  fir-wood  sound  passes 
17,400  feet,  or  more  than  three  miles, 
in  a  second.  Mr.  Chladni  tells  us  that 
the  kinds  of  wood  he  examined  would 
conduct  sound  about  1 1,000  to  nearly 
18,000,  and  burnt  pipe  aud  clay  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  a  second. 

*  La  Marck,  on  the  medium  of  sound, 
thinks  it  a  medium  more  subtle  than 
air.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  his  observations.  Jour.  Phy. 
XLIX.  397. 


Derhara 
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Derham  argues,  that  as  sound 
moves  near  1200  feet  in  a  second,  and 
the  most  violent  wind  not  more  than 
60  miles  in  an  hour,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  88  feet  in  a  second ;  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  air  which  communicate  the 
sound  must  be  more  subtle  than  those 
which  constitute  wind.  If  wind  acts 
by  the  grosser  parts  of  air,  and  SQund 
by  the  finer,  this  may  be  a  reason  why 
they  do  not  interfere,  nor  disturb  one 
another’s  motions. 

The  velocity  of  sound  to  a  brisk 
wind  is  as  fifty  to  one. 

Sound  describes  equal  spaces  in 
equal  times.  Derham  has  proved,  by 
experiment,  that  all  sounds  whatever 
travel  at  the  same  rate.  The  sound 
of  a  gun,  and  the  stroke  of  a  hammer, 
are  equally  swift  in  their  motions. 
The  softest  whisper  flies  as  swiftly,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  as  the  loudest  thunder. 

Of  Hearing  under  Water. 

I  shall  enliven  this  article  with  a 
merry  story  from  Lord  Bacon.  “  Let 
a  man  go  into  a  bath,  with  a  tub  over 
his  head;  let  him  speak,  and  any 
that  shall  stand  without  shall  hear  his 
voice  plainly,  but  yet  extremely  sharp 
and  exile  (thin),  like  the  voice  of 
puppets ;  but  yet  the  articulate  sounds 
of  the  words  would  not  be  confound¬ 
ed.  A  man  might  think  that  the 
Sicilian  poet  had  knowledge  of  this 
experiment  r  for  he  saith,  that  Her¬ 
cules*  page,  Hylas,  went  with  a  water- 
pot  to  fill  at  a  pleasant  fountain  that 
was  near,  and  that  the  nymphs  fell  m 
love  with  the  boy;  and  that  Hercules, 
missing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 
name  aloud  that  all  the  shore  rang  of 
it;  and  that  Hylas,  from  within,  an¬ 
swered  his  master  but  with  so  small 
and  exile  a  voice,  as  Hercules  thought 
he  had  been  three  miles  olf,  when  the 
fountain,  indeed,  was  fast  by.” 

Sound  is  propagated  through  water 
with  the  velocity  of  4900  feet  in  a 
second.  N.  B.  An  English  mile  is 
5280  feet. 

Two  stones  being  struck  together 
under  water,  may  be  heard  at  a  much 
greater  distance  by  an  ear  under 
water  in  the  river,  than  it  can  be 
heard  through  the  air  ;  Dr.  Franklin 
thinks  hy  has  heard  it  a  mile. 

Professor  Robison  informs  us  that 
he  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  water,  at  the  distance  of 
1200  feet.  Mr.  Canton  has  ascertained 
that  the  elasticity  of  water  is  about 
22,000  times  as  great  as  that  of  air ; 


which  will  give  velocity  of  49,000 
feet  in  a  second. 

“  The  sound  of  a  bell,”  says  Der¬ 
ham,  “  under  water,  is  much  duller 
and  not  so  loud  ;  and  it  is  also  a  4th 
deeper.” 

Of  the  Divergence  of  Sound. 

“  It  has  generally  been  asserted,” 
says  Dr.  Young,  “  chiefly  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Newton,  that  if  any  sound 
be  admitted  through  an  aperture  into 
a  chamber,  it  will  diverge  from  that 
aperture,  equally,  in  all  directions. 
This,  however,  appears  not  to  be  the 
fact.  It  &  well  known,  that  if  a 
person  calls  to  another  with  a  speak* 
ing  trumpet,  he  points  it  towards  the 
place  where  the  hearer  stands.  I  am 
assured  by  a  very  respectable  member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  indeed  it 
was  long  ago  observed  by  Grimaldi, 
that  the  report  of  a  cannon  appears 
many  times  louder  to  a  person  to¬ 
wards  whom  it  is  fired,  than  to  one 
placed  in  a  contrary  direction.  It 
must  have  occurred  to  every  one’s 
observation,  that  a  sound,  such  as 
that  of  a  mill,  or  fall  of  water,  has 
appeared  much  louder  after  turning 
a  corner,  when  the  house  or  other 
obstacle  no  longer  intervened.” 

Of  Loudness  of  Sound. 

This  depends  on  the  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  air  strike  the 
ear.  Why  this  loudness  does  not  in¬ 
crease  in  arithmetical  proportion  we 
know  not.  But  of  this  we  are  cer¬ 
tain:  that  four  equal  voices,  or  four 
violins  of  equal  power,  are  not  four 
times  as  loud,  as  one  voice,  or  one 
violin.  Had  the  fact  been  otherwise, 
the  performances  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  Mr.  Handel’s  commemora¬ 
tion,  in  one  of  which  more  than  600 
were  employed,  would  have  stunned 
the  audience. 

The  following  passage  relative  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
in  distinguishing  the  difference  of 
sounds  nearly  equal  in  force,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  curious  and  interesting. 

“  The  want  of  a  sure  ntethod  of 
measuring  the  momentum  of  the  air 
when,  agitated  by  a  vibrating  body, 
with  the  same  certainty  with  which 
the  angles  between  rays  of  light  are 
measured,  appears  to  he  the  reason 
why  the  accuracy  in  question  is  so 
generally  overlooked.  But,  though 
it  seems  very  difficult  to  give  a  gene¬ 
ral  rule  for  measuring  magnitudes  of 
this  description,  the  following  e  e- 

riment 
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riment  proves,  in  a  very  satisfactory  says  Dr.  Darwin,  “  walked  for  the 
manner,  what  a  delicate  faculty  the  first  time  into  my  room,  when  he 
sense  of  hearing  is. — A  bolt,  driven  once  visited  me,  and  after  speaking 
by  a  spring  against  a  fixed  piece  of  a  few  words,  said,  this  room  is  about 
metal,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  22  feet  long,  18  wide,  and  12  high; 
succession  of  strokes  of  equal  force  ;  all  which  he  guessed  by  the  ear  with 
consequently,  the  concussion  given  to  great  accuracy.” 
the  air  will  also  be  equal;  and  will  Of  the  Intensity  of  Sound  in  different 
therefore  occasion  like  effects  on  the  Fluids,  from  M.  Perolle. 

same  ear,  placed  at  equal  distances  “  Exp.  Vl.  I.  closed  all  the  joints 
from  the  spring,  the  state  of  the  wind  of  my  watch  with  soft  wax,  and  then 
and  weather  being  the  same  in  both  '  suspended  it  by  a  silk  thread.  Jn  this 
cases.  I  caused  an  instrument  of  the  state  I  hung  it  by  an  iron  branch 
preceding  description  to  be  struck  placed  in  the  wall,  so  that  the  watch 
repeatedly  at  the  distance  of  40  feet  remained  suspended  in  the  middle  of 
from  my  ear,  care  being  taken  to  a  glass  vessel,  five  inches  in  diameter, 
place  it  in  the  axis  of  hearing  pro-  and  seven  inches  high,  taking  care 
duced  :  after  which,  it  was  moved  that  neither  the  watch  nor  the  thread 
again  in  the  same  right  line  sometimes  touched  the  vessel  in  any  part.  I 
two  feet  farther  from  me,  and  at  remarked  the  kind  of  sound  afforded 
other  times  two  feet  nearer  my  per-  by  the  watch,  and  the  distance  at 
son  ;  and  I  could  always  distinguish  which  I  ceased  to  hear  it:  after  hav- 
the  distances  varied.  The  range  of  ing  marked  this  point,  I  theu  filled 
the  sound,  at  the  distance  at  which  it  the  vessel  with  water,  into  which  I 
ceased  to  be  audible,  was  240  feet,  or  again  suffered  the  watch  to  descend 
six  times  the  interval  made  use  of  in  with  the  same  precaution,  of  not  suf- 
the  experiment.  The  sound  which  I  fering  it  or  the  thread  to  touch  the 
employed  was,  therefore,  of  a  mode-  vessel. 

rate  force  ;  and  perhaps  the  interval  “  The  tone  ( timbre ,  quality  of  tone) 
was  a  suitable  one,  being  neither  too  was  changed  in  the  watch  in  a  strik- 
great  nor  too  small  a  part  of  the  ing  manner.  The  sound  was  propa- 
whole  range.  It  appears  then,  that  gated  in  so  lively  a  manner  that  the 
a  good  ear  will  discover  a  perceptible  glass,  and  a  small  table  of  wood,  on 
difference  in  the  force  of  two  equal  which  it  stood,  at  a  distance  from  the 
sounds,  the  one  of  which  moves  wail,  seemed  to  undergo  direct  per- 
through  one  sixth  part  of  its  whole  cussions  from  a  solid  body.  But  that 
range,  and  the  other  through  a  space  which  appeared  the  most  astonishing 
which  differs  from  the  distance  of  the  was,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
former  only  the  120th  part  of  the  agitations,  the  fluid,  in  which  the 
range  common  to  both.  watch  was  plunged,  was  perfectly 

“  The  foregoing  instance  affords  a  tranquil,  and  its  surface  not  in  the 
remarkable  proof  of  the  ear’s  accu-  slightest  degree  agitated, 
racy  in  comparing  slight  variations  of  “By  substituting  different  liquids 
sound  :  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  place  of  water,  I  had  results  in 
that  the  delicacy  of  my  organs,  in  general  analogous  to  those  I  had  ob» 
this  respect,  surpasses  the  medium  of  tained  with  that  fluid;  but  each  of 
sensibility ;  for  some  ears,  which  them  gave  a  different  modification 
were  tried  in  the  same  manner,  did  to  the  sound,  of  which  the  intensity 
not  perceive  the  effects  in  question,  was  noted  as  follows : 
until  the  instrument  had  been  removed  “  Intensity  of  Sound  observed  iu 
four  feet,  or  the  6th  part  of  my  range,  different  fluids. 

But  either  instance  furnishes  a  proof  1.  In  air,  serving  as  the  term 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  and  of  comparison,  it  ceased 

shews  the  human  ear  to  be  a  very  to  he  heard  at  the  dis- 

delicate  judge  of  comparative  loud-  lance  of .  8 feet. 

ness.”  Manchester  Memoirs,  Vol.  Y.  2.  In  water,  as  that  of  . . ..  20 

Part  II.  p.  627.  3.  Oil-olive  .  16 

I  should  inform  you,  Sir,  that  Mr.  4.  Oil  of  Turpentine .  14 

Gough  is  blind;  but  need  not  make  5.  Spirit  of  Wine .  21 

a  common-place  observation  on  that  “  It  is  proper' to  observe,  that  in 
subject.  repeating  these  trials  I  observed  some 

“  The  late  blind  Justice  Fielding,”  variations  in  the  intensity,  which  ap¬ 
peared 
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peared  to  depend  on  the  organ  of 
sense,  or  accidental  noises. 

“  From  the  experiments  made  upon 
liquids  it  follows  : — 

1.  That  these,  as  well  as  solids,  do 
transmit  sounds  much  better  than  the 
air,  and  that  even  the  fat  oils  are  not 
to  be  excepted. 

2.  That  each  fluid,  upon  trial,  is 
found  to  modify  the  sound  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner. 

3.  Philosophers  maintain  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  sound  is  propagated  in  the 
air  by  means  of  certain  motions  or 
undulations,  which  the  transparence 
of  that  fluid  prevents  our  seeing.  My 
experiments  with  fluids  which  do  not 
elude  the  sight,  and  in  which  no  mo¬ 
tion  was  perceived,  notwithstanding 
the  very  effectual  transmission  of 
sound,  may  render  this  in  some  re¬ 
spect  doubtful.” 

The  strength  of  sounds  is  greatest 
in  cold  and  dense  air ,  and  least  in  that 
which  is  warm  and  rarified.  “  Divers, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  says  Der- 
ham,  “  can  hear  noises  made  above 
only  confusedly :  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  above  cannot  hear  the 
divers  below.  Of  which  au  experi¬ 
ment  was  made  that  had  like  to  have 
been  mortal ;  one  of  the  divers  blew 
an  horn  in  his  diving  bell,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  the  sound  whereof, 
in  that  compressed  air,  was  so  very 
loud  and  irksome,  that  it  stunned  the 
diver,  and  made  him  so  giddy  that  he 
had  liked  to  have  dropped  out  of  his 
bell  and  been  drowned.”  The  sound 
of  a  bell  under  water  is  much  duller 
and  not  so  loud ;  and  it  is  a  4lh  deeper. 

Of  the  Decay  of  Sound. 

“  The  principal  cause  of  the  decay 
of  sound  is  the  want  of  perfect  elas¬ 
ticity  in  the  air;  whence  it  arises  that 
the  entire  motion  of  every  subsequent 
particle  has  not  the  entire  motion  of 
the  preceding  particle  communicated 
to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  equal  and  per¬ 
fectly  elastic  bodies  ;  consequently 
the  farther  the  motion  is  propagated, 
the  more  will  the  velocity,  with  which 
the  particles  move,  be  diminished  : 
the  condensation  of  air  will  be  di¬ 
minished  also ;  and  the  farther  the 
pulse  is  propagated  the  more  is  the 
density,  and  consequently  the  impulse 
on  the  drum  of  the  ear  diminished.” 

Of  sonorous  Cavities,  from  Dr. 

Young. 

Mr.  de  la  Grange  has  demonstrated, 
that  all  impressions  are  reflected  by 
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an  obstacle  terminating  an  elastic 
fluid,  with  the  same  velocity  with 
which  they  arrived  at  that  obstacle. 
When  the  walls  of  a  passage,  oi^  of  an 
unfurnished  room,  are  smooth,  and 
perfectly  parallel,  any  explosion,  or 
stamping  with  the  foot,  communicates 
an  impression  on  the  air,  which  is 
reflected  from  one  wall  to  the  other, 
and  from  the  second  again  towards 
the  ear,  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  primitive  impulse :  this  takes 
place  as  frequently  in  a  second,  as 
twice  the  breadth  of  the  passage  is 
contained  in  11,300  feet;  and  the  ear 
receives  a  perception  of  sound,  thus 
determined  in  its  pitch  by  the  breadth 
of  the  passage.  On  making  the  ex¬ 
periment  the  result  will  be  found  ac¬ 
curately  to  agree  with  this  explana¬ 
tion.  The  appropriate  notes  of  a 
room  may  readily  be  discovered  by- 
singing  the  scale  in  it  ;  and  they  will 
be  found  to  depend  on  the  proportion 
of  its  length  or  breadth  to  11,300 
feet.  The  sound  of  the  stopped  dia¬ 
pason  is  produced  in  a  manner  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  note  from  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  passage;  and  that  of  its 
reed  pipes  to  the  resonance  of  the 
voice  in  a  room:  the  length  of  the 
reed  in  one  case  determining  the 
sound,  in  the  other,  increasing  its 
strength.  The  frequency  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  does  not  at  all  immediately 
depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  pipe. 

Of  reverberated  Sounds ,  from  Dr. 

Young. 

“  Sound,  like  light,  after  it  has 
been  reflected  from  several  places, 
may  be  collected  in  one  point,  as  into 
a  focus ;  and  it  will  be  there  more 
audible  than  in  any  other  part,  even 
than  at  the  place  from  whence  it  pro¬ 
ceeded.  On  this  principle  it  is  that 
a  whispering  gallery  is  constructed. 

“  The  form  of  the  gallery  must  be 
that  of  a  concave  hemisphere,  ag 
ABC  ;  and  if  a  low  sound  or  whisper 
be  littered  at  A,  the  vibrations  ex¬ 
panding  themselves  every  way,  will 
impinge  on  the  points  DDD,  and 
from  thence  be  reflected  to  E  E  E,  and 
from  thence  to  the  points  F  and  G, 
till  at  last  they  meet  in  C  ;  where, 
we  have  said  before,  the  sound  will 
be  most  distinctly  heard. 

“  An  echo  is  a  reflection  of  sound 
striking  against  some  object,  as  an 
image  is  reflected  in  a  glass. — We 
have  heard  of  a  very  extraordinary 
echo,  at  a  ruined  fortress  near  Lovain, 

in 
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in  Flanders.  If  a  person  sung,  he 
only  heard  his  voice,  without  any 
repetition :  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  stood  at  some  distance,  heard 
the  echo,  but  not  (the  voice;  but 
then  they  heard  sometimes  louder, 
sometimes  softer,  now  more  near, 
now  more  distant.  There  is  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ercnch 
Academy  of  a  similar  echo  near 
Rouen.” 

Our  friend  Mr.  Vaughan,  that  beau¬ 
tiful  singer,  told  me,  that  the  first 
time  he  sung  in  the  chapel  at  Eton, 
he  was  much  astonished  and  terrified. 
He  was  bred  up  in  a  cathedral  not  re¬ 
markable  for  resonance.  When  he 
was  singing  in  Eton  Chapel,  he  fan¬ 
cied  some  one  was  singing  after  him 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chapel.  If  he 
had  had  time  for  reflection,  and  his 
modesty  had  not  prevented  the  ob¬ 
servation,  he  might  have  well  been 
aware  of  the  improbability  of  so  beau¬ 
tiful  a  voice  being  prepared  to  form 
an  echo.  The  echo  was  faithful ;  and 
the  echo  had  not  often  been  put  to 
such  a  test. 

I  must  not  finish  the  subject  of  re¬ 
verberated  sounds,  without  quoting  a 
curious  and  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  of  M.  Guy  Lussac. 

Trumpet  sounded  in  an  Air  Balloon. 

Mr.  Guy  Lussac,  in  1803,  ascended 
in  an  air-balloon,  and  found  that  the 
voice,  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
was  re-echoed  most  perfectly  from 
the  earth,  even  at  the  greatest  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  echo  so  well  coincided  with  their 
height,  increasing  in  quickness  as  the 
latter  diminished,  that  it  is  proposed 
as  a  means  by  which  aeronauts  may 
he  enabled  to  judge  of  the  elevation 
in  future.  Each  time  they  spoke 
through  the  trumpet  a  slight  undula¬ 
tion  of  the  balloon  was  perceptible; 
and  they  found  the  return  of  the  echo 
to  take  up  ten  seconds,  when  the  ba¬ 
rometer  was  at  the  elevation  of  27 
inches  :  from  this  the  narrator  calcu¬ 
lates,  that  they  were  5195  French 
feel  from  the  earth  ;  but  that,  as  it  is 
probable,  the  progress  of  sound,  per¬ 
pendicularly ,  has  not  the  same  law 
as  to  its  velocity  in  an  horizontal  di¬ 
rection,  he  thinks  this  calculation 
may  not  ho  very  exact ;  and  proposes 
to  ascertain  the  movement  of  sound 
by  firing  cannon  every  thirty  seconds 
during  the  ascent  of  a  balloon,  and 
observing  the  instant  of  hearing  each 
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discharge  with  a  stop  watch,  in  the 
balloon,  which,  when  compared  with 
the  same  time  noted  below,  would,  in' 
their  difference,  furnish  means  to  As¬ 
certain  this  fact. 

But  1  must  not  detain  you  any 
kmger,  at  present,  from  attending 
your  pupils,  and  that  assiduous  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  Piano  Forte,  without 
which  no  one  can  become  a  really 
fine  player.  C.  J.  S. 

Description  of  Eltham,  continued 
from  page  14. 

HE  North  side  is  much  the  same 
as  the  corresponding  one,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  Oriel.  In  this,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  front  are  not  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  owing  to  a  staircase  introduced 
into  the  Western  pier;  being  the 
widest,  a  small  square-headed  win¬ 
dow  admitted  light  to  it,  and  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  outside.  This  stair¬ 
case  was  undoubtedly  for  a  room,  as 
it  has  no  communication  whatever 
with  the  Hall,  and  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  inside.  The  interior  of  this 
oriel  is  entirely  perfect,  excepting 
the  bosses  and  groins,  which  are  very 
much  defaced  ;  unlike  those  in  the 
South,  where  the  leaves  and  figures 
ot  the  bosses,  and  the  mouldings  of 
the  groins,  are  as  perfect  as  if  just 
carved.  It  is  boarded  up  for  the  con¬ 
venience  ot  a  barn.  The  cornice  on 
this  side  above  the  windows  is  en¬ 
tirely  perfect  (not  a  stone  wanting), 
with  the  grotesque  heads  left.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  palace  being 
on  the  ft orth  side,  the  cornice  was 
ornamented  with  grotesque  heads,  as 
it  was  more  seen  than  the  South, 
which  has  none.  The  buttresses  are 
very  perfect,  and,  wilh  the  exception 
of  the  battlements,  as  whole  as  when 
first  built  (those  on  the  South  side 
are  very  much  defaced).  The  walls 
are  brick,  and  cased  with  very  fine 
stone ;  but  the  buildings  that  attached 
themselves  to  it  appear  to  have  been 
solid  stone,  by  the  fragments  that  are 
left. 

Indts  original  grandeur  the  interior 
of  the  hall  must  have  had  a  very  fine 
effect.  Its  elaborate  roof  is  as  per¬ 
fect,  and  the  mouldings  as  sharp,  as 
it  they  had  been  hut  iateiy  carved  : 
it  consists  of  seven  large  arches,  the 
ends  of  which  die  into  the  wall,  below 
the  projecting  cornice :  they  are  be¬ 
tween  every  two  windows,  as  are  the 
buttresses  on  the  exterior,  which  not 

only 
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only  support  the  wall  but  these  arches. 
Out  of  the  cornice  projects  a  beam, 
about  seven  feet,  with  the  same 
mouldings,  from  which  hang  very 
elegant  pendentives';  and  out  of  those 
spring  small  arches,  resting  on  orna¬ 
mented  stone  brackets,  as  high  as  the 
springing  of  the  arches  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  spandrels,  formed  by  these 
arches  against  the  wall,  are  occupied 
by  the  curious  intersection  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  large  arches.  Out 
of  these  pendentives  rise  small  slender 
perpendicular  shafts,  up  to  the  large 
rafters  over  the  arches  ;  their  height 
is  divided  about  midway  by  a  band 
moulding,  and  they  have  a  base:  they 
were  originally  ornamented  with  small 
pinnacles.  At  the  top  of  these  shafts 
a  beam  goes  across,  which  is  cut  into 
mouldings,  and  under  them  are  the 
principal  arches  of  the  roof.  The 
space  formed  by  the  shafts  and  the 
slope  of  the  roof  is  an  acute  angle  ; 
in  this  is  another  portion  of  the  large 
arches,  the  mouldings  of  which  inter¬ 
sect  with  the  principal  arches  of  the 
roof,  at  the  inside  of  the  shafts,  and 
rise  together  in  the  cross  beam.  Be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
is  another  smaller  beam,  cut  into 
mouldings ;  the  spaces  are  filled  in  with 
open  compartments;  the  lower  into 
nine,  and  the  upper  into  five,  the 
heads  of  which  are  richly  ornamented 
with  perforated  tracery  work.  The 
space  left  between  each  of  the  arches 
in  the  slope  of  the  roof  is  occupied 
by  three  divisions,  separated  by  dus¬ 
ters  of  mouldings;  the  middle  di¬ 
vision,  being  larger  than  either  of  the 
others,  is  filled  with  ogee  arches,  and 
the  smaller  ones  with  half  arches. 
The  spandrels  are  raftered.  In  the 
centre  of  this  roof  was  originally  (as 
in  most  other  Halls  in  the  kingdom) 
a  lantern,  to  give  light  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  hexagon  ;  the  framework  of  it  is 
left,  but  the  roof  covered  in.  At  the 
hast  end  ol  the  Hall  is  the  music- 
gallery,  which  has  been  very  much 
defaced  ;  it  was  entirely  perfect  when 
the  battlements  adorned  the  exterior 
parapet,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  magnificent  gallery  by  the 
clusters  o!  delicate  columns  that 
are  left  which  support  it.  On  the 
North  side,  under  the  gallery,  is  a 
very  perfect  square-headed  doorway, 
under  which  is  a  fiat-pointed  arch ;  the 
spandrels  of  it  are  ornamented  with 
roses,  and  as  perfect  as  if  just  carved. 


The  Hall  is  now  let  to  a  farmer, 
and  used  tor  the  housing  and  thresh¬ 
ing  of  corn  ;  one  of  the  gorgeous 
oriels  cut  awav  (as  before  observed), 
to  admit  of  waggons,  carts,  and  such 
like  abuses;  and  the  windows  patched 
up  with  brickwork,  with  loopholes 
iett  to  admit  air  and  light:  the 
floor  has  been  raised  above  a  foot 
for  convenience.  Under  the  splays 
of  the  w  indows  have  been  made  holes 
in  the  walls,  and  corresponding  ones 
also  in  the  West  waif,  by  which  a 
fioor  was  probably  intended  to  have 
been  carried  across,  but  the  want  of 
light  in  the  lower  story  may  have 
prevented  if.  (j.  B. 

M  r.  U r  b a  n ,  Bath ,  Jan.  3. 

YOUR,  Correspondent  who  signs 
B.  in  page  4,  is  right  in  supposing 
that  llaveufield  was  the  seat  of  the 
Westbys  at  a  very  early  period;  and 
he  may  also  he  correct  in  his  state¬ 
ment,  that  the  inscription  of  which 
he  has  sent  a  copy,  is  now  the  only 
memorial  remaining  of  the  family. 
But,  when  I  was  at  Ravenfield  in  July 
1803,  there  was  lying  in  the  church¬ 
yard  a  large  and  thick  flag-stone, 
which  had  formerly  covered  the  re¬ 
mains  of  one  of  this  family.  The 
clerk  said  that  it  lay  within  the 
church,  meaning  the  old  church  which 
was  taken  down  some  years  ago,  when 
the  present  neat  and  handsome  struc¬ 
ture  was  erected  on  the  site.  The 
person  commemorated  upon  this 
stone  was  Anne,  wife  of  Thomas 
Westby,  of  Firsby,  esq.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Gabriel  Bonner,  of  Alle- 
inondbury,  eo.  Hunt,  and  was  married 
ta  Mr.  Westby  in  1630. 

On  the  monument  are  the  arms  of 
Westby  impaling  Drake;  the  lady, 
who  erected  it  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  being  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Drake,  of  Hull,  merchant.  Of 
the  children  mentioned  in  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  Ann,  the  eider  daughter,  mar¬ 
ried  William  Cotton,  of  the  Haigh  in 
the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of 
Tork,  a  liberal  friend  and  patron  of 
the  Nonconformists  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.;  as/was  also  Mr.  Thomas 
Westby  the  son,  who  resided  many 
years  at  his  paternal  mansion.  This 
gentleman  had  three  wives ;  one  of 
then:  was  sister  to  Thomas  White,  of 
Tuxford  and  Wallingwells,  esq.  clerk 
of  the  Ordnance;  by  her  he  had  no 
issue:  but  by  another  wife,  who  was 
a  Y/ardel  of  Xloldemess,  and  not  im* 

probably 
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probably  a  daughter  of  the  Matthew 
Wardel,  minister  of  Pattrington,  who 
is  mentioned  in  that  singular  little 
work,  “  Mrs.  Shawe’s  Tomb-stone,” 
as  the  husband  of  one  of  that  pious 
lady’s  daughters,  he  had  the  son, 
Wardel-George  Westby,  mentioned 
by  your  Correspondent  as  having  sold 
his  family  estate  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Parkin. 

The  lady  Mr.  W.  G.  Westby  mar¬ 
ried  was  a  sister  of  Robert,  the  third 
Earl  of  Holderness  ;  it  is  the  tradition 
of  the  village  that  her  extravagance 
brought  ruin  upon  her  husband.  He 
was  indebted  to  the  friendly  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  a 
small  place  in  the  Customs,  on  the 
emoluments  of  which  he  barely  sub¬ 
sisted  till  his  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  retained  the  attachment  to  the 
principles  of  Nonconformity  which 
distinguished  his  father  ;  and  to  have 
been  a  regular  attendant  for  many 

Jears  upon  the  ministry  of  the  late 
earned  Dr.  Chandler. 

His  only  daughter  married  an  ad¬ 
venturer,  who  deserted  her  soon  after 
the  marriage.  Let  the  remainder 
of  her  unhappy  story  be  left  in  ob¬ 
livion  ! 

But  though  it  be  true  as  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  has  observed,  that  the 
Westbys  resided  many  years  at  Ra- 
venfield,  yet  were  not  the  Westbys, 
of  whom  we  have  now  been  speaking, 
lineally  descended  from  the  old  family 
of  that  name ;  who,  according  to  some 
pedigrees,  possessed  Ravenfield  as 
early  as  the  13th  century.  Whoever 
wishes  for  information  on  this  family, 
may  consult  No.  4630  of  the  Harl. 
MSS.  p.  698,  where  they  will  find  a 
regular  connected  pedigree  of  eleven 
descents,  but  in  many  parts  of  very 
doubtful  authority.  Thomas  West¬ 
by,  the  last  of  this  family,  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Ravenfield  in  1633. 
Whether  it  passed  to  him  by  will,  or 
was  acquired  by  purchase,  I  am  un¬ 
certain;  but  the  next  possessor  ol  this 
fine  estate  was  Mr.  George  Westby, 
who  had  also  considerable  property 
in  the  parish  of  Rotherham.  This 
gentleman  was  son  to  George  Westby 
of  Whalley,  son  to  Christopher  West¬ 
by  of  El*nton-hall  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  whose  descent,  if  he  really 
were  descended  of  them,  from  the 
antient  family  of  Westbys,  possessors 
of  Ravenfield,  has  never  been  regu¬ 
larly  registered.  As  one  proof  that 
they  have  not  pretended  to  any  such 


descent,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  quarterings,  accumulated  by  the 
first  race  of  the  Westbys,  were  never 
used  by  the  second.  This  George 
Westby,  by  Frances  Borough  his  wife 
who  was  related  to  the  Snells,  one  of 
which  family  was  a  Protestant  mar¬ 
tyr  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary, 
had  two  sons :  the  elder,  Thomas, 
settled  at  Ravenfield;  he  has  been 
already  mentioned  ;  the  younger, 
George,  at  Gilthwaite  in  the  parish  of 
Rotherham.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Westby, 
of  Ilowarth-hall,  is  great-grand 
daughter  to  this  gentleman,  and  the 
last  survivor  of  this  most  respectable 
family. 

Their  arms  are, Argent  on  a  chevron 
Azure  3  cinquefoils  of  the  field. 

I  hope  these  particulars  of  a  family 
of  some  note  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  will  not  be  unacceptable, 
to  accompany  the  inscription  which 
appeared  in  your  last  number;  and 
may,  as  they  have  not  found  their 
way  into  any  printed  genealogical 
work,  gratify  some  of  your  numerous 
Readers.  Joseph  Hunter. 

***  Mr.  IPs  former  letter  was  received. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  29. 

HE  observations  on  the  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  of  a  Jury,  Yol. 
LXXXI.  Part  ii.  p.  319,  are  so  just, 
that  I  think  they  never  can  be  an¬ 
swered.  The  jury  are  sworn  to  give 
a  true  verdict  according  to  the  evi¬ 
dence;  some  of  them  may  very  con¬ 
scientiously  think  that,  according  to 
the  evidence,  they  ought  to  find  a 
verdict  one  way,  the  others  may  as 
conscientiously  think  differently.  Let 
the  majority  decide,  and  every  man 
keeps  his  conscience.  If  an  unani¬ 
mous  verdict  must  be  brought  in, 
which  of  the  different  opinions  is  to 
govern  ?  Every  one  who  has  been  in 
a  Court  of  Justice  knows,  that  the 
minority  give  up  to  the  majority; 
the  majority  do  in  fact  bring  in  the 
verdict.  A  very  recent  instance  has 
shewn  the  consequence  of  unanimity 
being  required,  where  a  man’s  con¬ 
science  (or,  if  you  say  obstinacy,  it 
will  rather  strengthen  my  position) 
prevented  unanimity,  and  no  verdict 
at  all  was  given.  I  understand  that 
in  such  cases  in  Scotland  as  come  be¬ 
fore  a  jury,  the  majority  find  the 
verdict — what  ill  consequences  have 
followed?  Your  Correspondent,  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  means  well,  but  ar¬ 
gues  ill — very  ill.  X. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  3Q. 

S  the  Upas  Tree  has  given  rise  to 
more  idle  speculation  than  any 
other  subject  in  Natural  History,itmay 
not  prove  unacceptable  to  your  nu- 
iperous  Headers  to  be  furnished  with  an 
abstract  of  a  Memoir  in  tbe  Jnnales 
du  Museum  de  I'FHstoire  Naturel/e , 
■written  by  Mr.  Lechenault,  ihe 
Botanist  attached  to  the  Expedition 
of  Disco verv  of  the  celebrated  D’En¬ 
trecasteaux,  Ann.  du  Mus.  vol.  XVI. 
p.  456. 

“  It  was  at  Sumanap  on  the  Island 
of  Madura,  contiguous  to  Java,  that 
I  procured  intelligence  respecting  the 
famous  poison  called  Upas  or  I  po.  A 
"bark  from  thf  neighbouring  island  had 
just  arrived,  having  on  board  a  Java¬ 
nese  from  the  mountains  of  the  infe¬ 
rior,  a  preparer  and  vender  of  this 
poison.  A  peculiar  tribe,  called  in 
their  language  Orangdaias,  are  in 
possession  of  this  secret ;  and  they  are 
distinguishable  by  having  their  arms 
tattooed  blue.  On  conversation  with 
him  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  I 
found  him  full  of  exaggerations  and 
fabulous  stories  about  the  danger  of 
collecting  and  preparing  this  poison  : 
they  bordered  on  the  marvellous  ac¬ 
count  related  by  Focerch  the  Dane, 
heightened  by  the  vivid  imagination 
of  succeeding  Travellers*  ;  but,  when 
I  proposed  a  proper  reward  to  him 
to  accompany  me  to  the  mountains, 
and  dazzled  his  eyes  with  a  handful  of 
sequins ,  he  consented  to  be  my  guide, 
and  to  shew  me  the  Upas  tree,  and  to 
prepare  some  of  the  poison  before  my 
eyes.  On  our  arrival  at  the  mountains, 
in  a  very  woody  district  of  a  fertile 
soil,  he  pointed  out  to  me  this  magni¬ 
ficent  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of 
100  feet,  with  a  straight  upright  stem, 
of  nearly  18  feet  girth  at  the  bottom, 
a  smooth  light-coloured  bark,  and  a 
bushy  head,  not  in  the  least  incommod¬ 
ing  the  surrounding  trees.  As  it  was 
necessary,  from  the  smoothness  of  the 
bark,  to  make  some  incisions  in  order 
to  climb  the  tree,  my  guide  in  execut¬ 
ing  this  service  was  incommoded  either 
l>y.  the  effluvia  or  the  contact  of  the 
poisonous  gum  :  he  was  attacked  by 
nausea ,  vertigo,  and  a  slight  swelling  : 
but  they  soon  disappeared.  He  pro- 

*  Our  countryman  the  late  Dr.  Dar¬ 
win  has  been  the  most  prominent  in  his 
marvellous  account  of  this  tree. 

Gent.  Mag,  February,  1818, 
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cured,  as  I  desired,  some  flowering 
branches;  from  whence  I  deduced  it* 
Botanical  character,  and  made  theac- 
companyingdelineation.  ( SeePlate  II.) 

Tne  Anthiar  Ir.  Antiaris  toxi - 
caria *,  forms  a  new  Genus  in  the 
Class  MoNcgcia,  Linn. 

Male  Flowers.  Many  contained  in 
a  common  receptacle  +  inverted; 
open  at  the  apex;  situate  on  a  long 
footstalk.  The  inside  of  this  re¬ 
ceptacle  is  thickly  covered  with 
scales,  curved  at  the  top,  and  In¬ 
dus  ng  the  anther#, numerous;  and 
which  have  short  filaments  and  are 
bilocular. 

Female  Flowers.  Calyx  imbricated 
from  10 — 12, succulent ;  Corolla0:£; 
Styles  2.  divaricated  ;  the  Germ 
forms  a  Drupe  of  the  shape  of  an 
Acorn  with  the  Styles  persistent. 
N.  B.  Both  Male  ar.d  Female  Flowers 
are  axillary. 

The  leaves  of  the  Upas  tree  are 
obtusely  ovate,  rigid  and  firm  to 
the  touch,  and  slightly  scabrous;  the 
wood  of  the  tree  is  white ;  the  gum 
it  produces  viscous  and  bitter;  of  the 
colour  of  milk,  with  occasionally  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  flows  abundantly 
on  incision.  I  observed  that  the 
effluvia  was  not  prejudicial  to  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed 
with  respect  to  animals  ;  as  some 
species  of  lizards  and  other  reptiles 
were  observed  on  the  trunk,  and  nu¬ 
merous  birds  frequented  the  branches* 
The  Javanese  proceeded  to  prepare 
the  poison,  which,  after  expressing 
the  gum,  was  by  steeping  in  a  copper 
vesselclose  stopped,  stirringand  mixing 
separately  with  a  dry  wooden  stick, 
the  juice  of  Capsicum,  powdered  Gin¬ 
ger,  juice  of  Garlick,  powdered  root 
of  Kcempfera,  Galenga;  Marantha, 

-  .  ..  — —  ...  —  . .  .... i. 

*  I  n  future  editions  of  the  Species  Plan- 
tarum  1  should  submit  that  it  would  be 
better  to  arrange  this  species  as  Antiar1|8^ 
Upas,  from  the  celebrity  of  that  name, 
unless  it  should  be  thought  proper  to 
alter  the  generic  name  in  this-  manner, 
.Upas  Toxicaria. 

f  This  is  not  a  receptacle,  but  a 
ealyx;  an,d  differs  greatly  from  any 
structure  among  the  known  classes  of 
plants:  if  we  except  the  Fig,  whose 
outside  tegument  is  a  proper  calyx. 

X  M.  Lec  henault  does  not  say  any  thing 
about  a  Petal ;  but  the  drawing*  F.  seems 
to  represent  a  swelling  rocnopet&lous 
flower. 

Mala«* 
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Malaccensis,  and  Costus  Arabicus^. 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  the  effect 
of  this  poison  after  it  was  prepared  ; 
and  having  put  some  on  a  sharp 
instrument,  I  slightly  pricked  the 
thigh  muscle  of  a  full-grown  Fowl, 
which  expired  in  the  course  of  two 
minutes.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands 
make  use  of  small  arrows  of  split 
Bamboo  dipped  in  this  poison  for  the 
killing  small  birds,  which  they  blow 
through  a  tube.  The  flesh  is  no  wavs 
injured  for  eating,  cutting  out  only 
the  wounded  part. 

There  is  another  poison  equally  ef¬ 
ficacious  prepared  from  a  species  of 
Strychnosy  Linn.  It  is  a  nondescript 
Species  called  Str.  Ticute;  the 
Javanese  name;  a  figure  is  given  in 
the  work  ;  but,  as  it  is  of  a  barren 
branch,  it  is  not  so  interesting. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  S. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. 

A.  A  fertile  Branch,  natural  size. 

B  Male  Flower,  Ditto. 

C.  Fruit  and  Calyx. 

D.  An  Anthera  magn. 

E.  A  squama  or  Scale  Ditto. 

F.  Female  Flower  Ditto. 


Mr.  Urban,  Llyvoell ,  Breconshire. 
F  the  inclosed  piece  of  antiquity 
has  not  already  appeared  in  your 
Miscellany,  the  insertion  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  poetry,  will  oblige  W.  E. 

A  Piece  of  Antiquity, 

Printed  on  the  wall  adjoining  to  the 
Kitchen  of  Winchester  College, 
which  has  long  been  preserved,  and, 
as  often  as  occasion  requires,  is  re¬ 
paired,  with  the  following  Latin 
verses. 

**  Effigiem  Servi  si  vis  spectare  probati, 
Quisquis  es,  hsec  oculos  pascal  imago 
tuoS. 

Porcinum  os  quocunque  cibo  jejunia 
sedat,  -  [mit. 

Haec  sera  consilium  ne  fluat  arcta  pre- 
Dat  patientem  /I sinus  Dominis  jurgan- 
tibus  aurem, 

Cervus  habet  celeres  ire,  redire,  pedes. 
Leva  docet  multum  tot  rebus  onusta 
laborem,  [fidem. 

Vestis  munditiem,  dextera  aperta 

§  From  these  stimulating  ingredients 
<we  may  infer,  that  the  poison  is  a  slow 
one  in  its  proper  nature. 


Accinctus  gladio,  clypeo  munitus,  et  inde 
Vel  se  vel  Dominum  quo  tueatur,  ha^ 
bet.” 

Translation. 

A  trusty  Servant’s  portrait  would  you  see. 
This  emblematic  figure  well  survey. 

The  Porker’s  snout,  not  nice  in  diet 

shews. 

The  Padlock  shut  no  secret  he’ll  disclose. 
Patient  the  Ass  his  Master’s  wrath  will 
hear,  [clare. 

Swiftness  in  errands  the  Stag’s  feet  de- 
Loaden  his  Left-hand,  apt  to  labeur, 
saitli. 

The  Vestis  neatness,  open  Hand  his  faith. 
Girt  with  his  sword,  his  shield  upon  his 
arm,  [harm. 

Himself  and  Master  he ’ll  protect  from 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  12. 

R.  John  RatclifFe,  who  is  noticed 
as  a  collector  of  scarce  books  in 
page  55, was  neither  a  man  of  science  or 
learning.  He  lived  in  East  lane, Ber 
mondsey;  was  a  very  corpulent  man,, 
and  his  legs  were  remarkably  thick, pro¬ 
bably  from  an  anasarcous  complaint. 
The  writer  of  this  remembers  him 
perfectly  well ;  he  was  a  very  stately 
man,  and,  when  he  walked,  literally 
went  a.  snail’s  pace.  He  was  a  Dis¬ 
senter,  and  every  Sunday  attended 
the  meeting  of  Dr.  Flaxman  in  the 
lower  road  to  Deptford.  Hegenerally 
wore  a  fine  coat,  either  red  or  brown, 
with  gold  lace  buttons,  and  a  fine  silk 
embroidered  waistcoat,  of  scarlet  with 
gold  lace,  and  a  large  and  well-pow¬ 
dered  wig.  With  his  hat  in  one  hand 
and  a  gold-headed  cane  in  the  other, 
he  marched  royally  along,  and  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  a  parcel  of 
children,  wondering  who  the  stately 
man  eouid  be. — A  few  years  before  his 
death,  afire  happened  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  where  he  lived  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  remove  part  of 
his  household  furniture  and  books. 
He  was  incapable  of  assisting  himself; 
but  he  stood  in  the  street  lamenting 
and  deploring  the  loss  of  his  Caxions , 
when  a  sailor,  who  lived  within  a 
door  or  two  of  him  attempted  to  con¬ 
sole  him  ;  “  Bless  you,  Sir,  1  have  got 
them  perfectly  safe !”  While  B  atcliffe 
was  expressing  his  thanks,  the  sailor 
produced  tw  o  of  his  fine  curled  peri¬ 
wigs,  which  he  had  saved  from  the 
devouring  element;  and  who  had  no 
idea  that  RatclifFe  could  make  such  a 
fuss  for  a  few  hooks.  G. 

Mr- 
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Mr.  tJfiMNt  N.  C.  Jan.  6. 

AN  Annual  Prophecy  in  a  country 
so  justly  famed  for  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  Libert}'  as  England  is,  where 
mud*  sound  learning  prevails,  and 
'the  press  is  under  no  restraint,  must 
be  considered  no  small ,  curiosity, 
when  we  seriously  think  thereupon  : 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  which  no  one  can  deny, 
that  every  year,  on  the  19th  day  of 
November,  or  thenabout,  a  publica¬ 
tion  issues  from  the  press  at  London, 
predicting  the  public  eveuts  of  the 
ensuing  year;  and  which  is  well  known 
to  young  and  old,  to  high  and  low, 
by  the  name  of  Moore’s  Almanack. 

This  book  is  read  with  avidity,  not 
merely  by  the  vulgar  and  superstitious, 
but  by  some  of  liberal  education  and 
enlightened  understanding,  and  by 
many  of  religious  principles.  The  pre¬ 
dictions  also  therein  contained  are  re¬ 
garded  by  many  with  a  degree  of  ve¬ 
neration  and  belief,  equal  to  what,  in 
days  of  yore,  was  entertained  for  the 
Oracles  of  the  Delphian  Apollo! 
Whether  the  principles  of  Astrology 
are  worthy  of  regard,  or  ought  to  be 
considered  ridiculous  and  absurd,  I 
pretend  not  to  say.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  them  ;  they  may  be  true, 
and  they  may  be  false.  However, 
whosoever  is  in  the  habit  of  reading 
Moore’s  Almanack,  must  give  him 
credit  for  the  dissemination  of  loyal 
and  religious  sentiments;  he  is  also 
an  avowed  Protestant.  It,  therefore, 
the  Cabalistical  art  he  originally 
nothing  more  than  the  child  of  fancy, 
the  offspring  of  superstition,  or  poli¬ 
tical  and  priestly  craft,  Moore  must 
be  regarded  as  an  honest  man  with 
good  intentions,  but  the  slave  of  de¬ 
lusions,  which  subject  him  and  his 
vota rists  to  nothing  more  than  the 
imputation  of  believing  an  harmless 
error,  though  liable  to  ridicule.  I 
call  it  an  harmless  error;  because  the 
great  objection  to  Astrology  is,  that 
the  acknowledgement  of  Planetary 
influence  makes  man  a  necessary 
agent ;  and  destroys  all  freedom  of 
action.  This  Moore  denies;  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract ; 

(c  This  position  of  the  Sun  shews  also, 
if  men  be  willing  and  obedient,  they 
shall  enjoy  the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if 
they  will  be  obstinate  and  disobedient, 
the  evil  effects  mentioned  both  in  this 
and  the  next  quarter  will  fall  to  their 
share.  -  Starry  influences,  like  God's 


gracious  promises,  are  conditional ,  and 
it  is  an  allowed  Motto,  Agunt,  non 
cogunty  (p.  47  for  1811.) 

Some  may  say  thathis  predictions  are 
nothing  more  than  conjectures  from 
political  observations.  Moore  does 
not  deny,  but  positively  affirms,  that 
“  political  observations”  are  one  re¬ 
source  from  whence  he  derives  mate¬ 
rials  for  part  of  his  Almanack,  (p.  47 
for  1811.) 

The  coincidence  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
jectures  in  time  past  with  subsequent 
eventswasso  remarkable, that  it  arrest¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  many  who  before 
held  Moore  in  contempt;  amongst 
whom  was  one  of  Mr.  Urban’s  Corre¬ 
spondents, if  I  mistakenot,by  the  name 
of  Mot,  who  publicly  acknowledged 
himself  to  have  become  a  convert  to 
Astrology  by  the  fulfilment  of  M001  e’s 
prediction  of  the  death,  or  murder, 
of  the  Sultan  Selim,  about  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Even  Mr.  Urban  was 
among  the  number  of  those  who 
cast  an  eye  on  Moore’s  pages,  and 
thought  it  not  benealh  him  to  insert 
and  copy  into  his  own  pages  “  the 
Astrological  Observations  and  Predic¬ 
tions”  of  one  year;  and  I  myself 
have  been  a  purchaser  of  Moore’s  Al¬ 
manack,  though  this  year  I  have  pre¬ 
ferred  White's  Ephemeris :  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  do  not  mean  to  turn  my  back  en¬ 
tirely  on  Moore,  till  I  have  put  him 
to  the  test:' which,  if  you  please, 
you  may  make  a  public  test,  if  you 
think  others  will  be  influenced  thereby. 
Some  of  his  conjectures  (for  at  present 
I  will  call  them  nothing  else)  have 
been  remarkable  for  subsequentevents 
bearing  a  resemblance  thereto,  some¬ 
times  in  the  selfsame  month,  at  other 
times  in  different  quarters  of  the 
year;  and  lastly,  his  conjecture  in 
one  year  has  agreed  with  an  event  in 
a  succeeding  year;  so  that  he  is  ma¬ 
nifestly  inaccurate  in  point  of  time. 
This  he  states  to  be  agreeable  to  art, 
in  the  following  words  : 

“  I  would  have  my  readers  always  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  when  I  treat  of  the 
different  Quarters  of  the  Year,  as  well 
as  the  different  Months,  I  by  no  means 
mean  to  confine  w  hat  I  say  solely  to  that 
Quarter  or  that  Mouth  ;  for  Planetary 
inflences  may  act,  and  often  do  act,  at 
a  distance  from  that  time,  and  the  events 
signified  thereby  may  fall  out  sooner  or 
later/'  (p,  43  for  1810.) 


U  g  The  Prophecies  in  Moore 

Io  proof  of  these  remarks  I  will 
adduce  a  few  of  his  conjectures,  and 
compare  them  with  public  events. 

Conjecture—*"  Italy  and  Spain  look  to 
it v”  (p.  48  for  1808.) 

Remark  —  Had  Moore  used  these 
words, “Portugal  and  Spain  look  to  it,” 
it  would  have  been  a  more  lucky 
caution;  nevertheless  it  is  remarkable 
that  Spain  was  then  the  ally  of  France  ; 
and  very  near  the  time  when  Moore’s 
Almanack  was  published,  the  Prince 
Regent  and  Royal  family  of  Portugal 
emigrated  to  the  Brazils,  leaving  their 
country  subject  to  the  French  am  s. 
At  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  polilical  observations  would 
not  have  justifed  an  inference  that 
Spain  was  about  receiving  the 
scourge  of  war.  And  few  would  have 
hazarded  an  opinion,  that  the  French 
arms  were  about  to  receive  a  check, 
when  Buonaparte  was  at  peace  with 
Austria,  in  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
had  most  of  the  other  European 
powers  subject  to  him.  Yet  at  that 
time,  and  in  the  same  page  where  the 
above  warning  was  given,  Moore 
wrote  the  following  affirmation,  or 

Conjecture  —  “  The  time  is  at  hand, 
taken  the  towering  pride  and  airy  m  adness 
of  a  neighbouring  nation  wi'l  have  a  check , 
and  be  brought  to  betted  reason ,  and  there 
are  but  few  of  my  countrymen  but  what 
Will  be  glad  of  vtF 

Let  us  further  attend  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  Conjectures  for  the  same  year, 
(1808). 

Conjecture — 

u  When  with  British  Chiefs  a  Foreign 
Nation's  blest, 

$he  hopes  to  lift  her  head  above  the  rest. 
W  hen  Englishmen  bravt  Engliskm  en  com¬ 
mand,  [withstand  ? 

'They  terror  strike  j  what  force  can  them 
No  foe  so  proud,  but  they  can  soon 
subdue  j 

No  task  too  hard  for  Englishmen  to  do.’’ 

(June.) 

**  There  are  some  good  aspects  of  the 
Planets  of  late  or  near  this  time,  that 
denote  some  wise  and  deliberate  councils; 
and  if  the  preliminaries  of  peace  are  not 
yet  agreed  upon,  there  now  are  great 
hopes  thereof,  as  there  is  some  sort  of 
negotiations  carrying  on  tending  to  that 
effect,  either  for  ourselves  or  on  the 
Contiitent  of  Europe;  in  order  to  settle 
peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  public 
good.”  (Juy.) 
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"  While  we  descend  at  pleasure  to  invade 
The  bad  with  vengeance,  or  the  good  to 
aid,”  &c.  (. dug .) 

Again, 

“  Affairs  seem  now  to  take  a  better 
turn.” 

Remark — Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  above  extracts  were  published 
in  November  1807  ;  and  therefore 
most  probably  were  written  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  if  not  before;  and  the  fqliqw  ng 
events  are  recorded  in  the  Chrono¬ 
logy  of  Moore  improved  for  1811. 

“  Peace  between  England  and  Spain, 
t June  6,  1808.” 

"  The  French  fleet  in  Cadiz  harbour 
surrendered  to  the  Patriots,  June  14.” 

"  General  Lefevre  defeated  at  Sara*> 
gossa,  Ju'y  1,  2.” 

"  General  Dupont  and  his  whole  army 
forced  to  surrender  to  the  Patriots  under 
Castanos,  Ju  y  19.” 

“  General  Lefevre  again  defeated  with 
immense  loss  by  the  Arragonese  under 
Palafox,  Aug." 

"  Ten  thousand  Spaniards  rev  >lt  from, 
the  French  in  the  North,  and  are  re-  , 
stored  to  their  country.” 

"  The  French  force  in  Portugal  defeated 
by  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  K.  B.  at  Roleia,  Aug. 
17  and  20.” 

Thus  “  the  towering  pride  and  airy 
madness  of  (the  French)  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  nation  received  a  check  ;  ’  and 
Spain,  “a Foreign  nation,”  dtd  at  that 
tune  “  hope  to  lift  her  head  above  the 
rest.”  And  when  Sir  Arihur  Welles¬ 
ley  “  descended  to  iuvade  the  bad 
with  vengeance,  or  the  good  to  aid,” 
he  proved,  and  most  satisfactorily,  to 
his  countrymen,  not  only  in  the  month 
of  August,  but  in  his  subsequent  en¬ 
gagements  ;  and  his  eminent  coadju¬ 
tors  Marshal  Beresfdrd  and  General 
Graham  also  proved,  that  “  when 
Englishmen  brave  Englishmen  com¬ 
mand,  they  terror  strike.” 

Conjecture—-" The  scheme?  and  designs 
of  a  Northern  Prmce  miscarry.”  (p.  15 
for  1808). 

“  The  schemes  and  designs  of  a 
Northern  Prince  now  miscarry.”  (p.  9 
for  1809). 

Remark  —  From  the  repetition,  his 
conjecture  in  the  first  year  is 'acknow¬ 
ledged  not  to  have  been  successful  ; 
but  he  affirms  it  would  be  so  in  the 
following.  In  1809,  and  1  think  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  wa@ 

a  reve, 
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a  revolution  in  Sweden ;  Gustavus  ab¬ 
dicated  his  throne,  and  the  Duke  of 
Sudermania  was  proclaimed  King  in 
bis  stead. 

Conjecture  — i(  From  Court  to  Court 
expresses  briskly  fly/’  &c. 

Again, 

“  Many  revolutions  and  great  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  councils  of  Princes,  and 
military  preparations  are  vigorously 
carried  on.”  (pp.  8  to  9  for  1809,  April.) 

Remark  —  Austria  declares  war 
against  France,  April  Sth. 

Conjecture ■ — “This  month  {May)  is 
ushered  in  with  an  opposition  of  Jupiter 
and  Mars,  and  soon  after  there  is  an  op¬ 
position  of  the  Sun  and  Saturn ;  these 
shew  the  motions  of  armies,  and  the 
usual  misfortunes  and  miseries  attending 
the  same.”  (p.  M  for  1809,  May.) 

Remark — Buonaparte  was  defeated 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  May  22, 
1809, 

Conjecture  — 

w  Now  troops  appointed,  from  all  parts 
prepare  [war ; 

To  try  their  strength  once  more  in  bloody 
For  so  the  Stars,  by  thwarting  motions, 
shew  [loo ; 

A  storm  at  hand,  with  blood  and  ruin 
All  must  obey  when  these  for  arms  pre¬ 
pare  ;  [well  as  air.” 

There’s  storms  in  states  and  towns,  as 
(p.  14  for  1809,  July.) 

Remark —  The  words  once  more 
imply  that  the  strength  of  armies  had 
been  before  tried  ;  which  was  the  case 
in  May,  when  the  Archduke  Charles, 
to  use  Buonaparte’s  expression, 
♦‘covered  himself  with  glory,”  and 
caused  his  Enemy  to  m ike  a  pause  of 
six  weeks  before  he  again  tot  k  the 
field ;  which  interval,  no  doubt,  was 
actively  employed  by  both  in  “  pre¬ 
paring  troops  from  all  parts  to  try 
their  strength  once  more;"  and  we  all 
know  that  the  battle  of  Wagram,  on 
July  5,  6,  7,  ended  wifh  “  blood  and 
ruin”  to  the  Austrians  ! ! ! 

Conjecture  — —  “  The  French  govern¬ 
ment  is  still  very  active  with  their  sword, 
arid  also  in  their  councils ;  so  also  is  the 
Rritish  government,  to  the  no  small  mor¬ 
tification  ol  the  French  Emperor.”  fn. 
46  for  1 809.) 

Remark  —  The  activity  of  the 
French  with  their  sword  was  seen  in 
the  last-mentioned  engagements:  and 
that  of  the  English,  in  the  exertions 


of  Sir  A.  Wellesley  with  Marshal  Soult 
May  12th  in  Portugal,  and  again  at 
Talavera  July  23d;  not  to  omit  the 
destruction  of  the  French  squadron 
in  Basque  Roads  in  April,  and  the 
surrender  of  Flushing  to  the  British 
in  August:  an  activity  which,  no 
doubt,  gave  “  no  small  mortification 
to  the  French  Emperor.” 

Conjecture  —  “  Naval  employments 
numberless  near  the  Sound,  in  the 
Northern  Parts  of  the  World.”  (p.  17, 
for  180 9,  Aug-.) 

Remark  —  In  the  month  of  August 
the  naval  employments  were  not  a  few 
in  the  expedition  to  Flushing,  which 
is  nearer  the  Sound  than  either  Spain 
or  Portugal. 

Conjecture  —  “  Ambassadors  or  agents 
are  at  work  to  procure  new  alliances  by 
?narriages,  as  well  as  other  political 
methods.”  (p.  46  for  1809.) 

Remark— -The  Marriage  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  with  his  wife  Josephine  was 
dissolved,  by  mutual  consent,  Dec.  15, 
1809. 

Buonaparte  was  married,  by  proxy 
to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of 
Austria,  at  Vienna,  March  11th,  1810. 

Conjecture  —  “  Some  very  considerable 
matters  will  now  be  warmly  decided. 
The  public  affairs  appear  with  a  heavy 
and  sour  disposition  ;  and  the  minds  and 
actions  of  most  persons  are  tinctured 
with  malice  and  revenge,  which  will  oc¬ 
casion  very  high  disputes."  (p.  9,  1810, 
April  J 

“  Much  strife  and  debates,  with  per¬ 
verse  and  mischievous  proceedings, 

amongst . .  Senators  about  Rights , 

Privileges,  &c.”  (p.  44  for  1810.) 

Remark  —  These  last  conjectures 
are  very  descriptive  of  the  public  pro¬ 
ceedings  about  the  Walcheren  Expe¬ 
dition,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  com¬ 
mittal  to  (he  Tower  in  April.  I  could 
enumerate  several  more,  where  the 
coinci  dence  is  remarkable  respecting 
individuals,  &c\;  but  shall  confine  my- 
seif  to  one  or  two  more  of  a  somewhat 
different  description  from  the  above. 

Conjecture  —  “  Some  lucid  appear^ 
ances  IN  THE  air.”  (p.  12  for  Sept.  1809.) 

Remark  —  About  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  the  same  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  or  very  near  that  time,  a  Comet 
became  vis'ble  ;  whose  “ lucid  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  air ”  for  several  months 
attracted  the  notice  of  thousands  in 
this  kingdom,  and,  no  doubt, in  others 
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also.  —  In  that  year,  1809,  in  which 
Moore  conjectured,  that  there  would 
be  “some  lucid  appearances  in  the  air,” 
his  Almanack  contained  some  curious 
rera  uks  about 

Thus  in  May  he  writes, 

«I  stand  amaz’d;  alas!  my  tim’rous 
quill  ^  [its  skill) 

Is  stopped  by  grief  (and  loth  to  shew 
To  see  what  aspects  in  this  month  are 
rang’d.  [mighty  change ! 

What  can  they  mean  ?  Sure  ’tis  some 
When  God  intends  great  punishments  to 
send,  [lives  to  mend.” 

He  warns  mankind  by  their 

This  intimation  of  Signs  is  again  re¬ 
peated  in  the  following  year,  1810, 
thus, 

«  When  first  the  all-wise  Being  did  dis¬ 
perse  [Verse, 

His  mighty  works  quite  round  the  uni- 
The  Sun,  the  Moon ,  and  Stars,  created  he. 
For  Signs ,  for  Seasons,  Times,  and 
Years  to  be.”  (Feb.) 

And  if  the  Stars  for  created 

were. 

Something  significant  must  needs  ap¬ 
pear.”  (March.) 

In  the  same  year,  1809,  that  Moore 
conjectured  some  “  lucid  appearances 
in  the  air,”  he  thought  also  that  some 
miracles  would  be  wrought ;  tor  at  the 
top  of  December  he  writes, 

«  A  Year  of  IVonders  we  have  passed 
o’er,  / 

Yet  still  a  Sea  of  Troubles  are  at  door : 
The  Heavens  frown;  I  see  a  clouded  air, 
I  see  the  Stars  for  some  great  Work  pre¬ 
pare.” 

And  again,  in  the  same  Almanack  (p. 
47)  he  conjectured,  that  “  many  emi¬ 
nent  and  extraordinary  events  and 
alterations  will  shortly  come  to  pass, 
and  shew  themselves  upon  the  stage 
of  Europe.”  This  conjecture  he  again 
repeated  in  April  of  the  following 
year  in  these  words:  “  Such  matters 
are  now  approaching,  and  will  be 
brought  to  light,  as  the  most  knowing 
and  intelligent  persons  but  little 
dreamed  of.” 

What  Moore  means  by  Signs  and 
eminent  and  extraordinary  events 
Time  has  yet  to  disclose,  unless  the 
appearance  of  the  Comet  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  The  Sign.  Respecting 
Comets,  he  thus  writes. 

<(  When  fiery  Comets  o’er  these  Nations 
rise,  [skies ; 

And  splendid  lightning  gilds  the  upper 


When  round  their  vortex  they  in  fury 
roll,  [soul. 

They  fright  with  dire  alarm  each  guilty 
As  Omens  certain  of  a  labouring  state. 
Of  bloody  Battles  and  a  hostile  fate ; 
They  shake  with  dreadful  awe  the  pon¬ 
derous  Mass,  [order  was.** 

And  desolation  make  where  once  blest 

Whatever  be  the  Signs  to  w  hich  he  has 
alluded,  whether  they  have  already 
been  manifested,  or  are  still  in  reserve, 
the  eminent  and  extraordinary  events 
that  have  so  much  engaged  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  has  positively  affirmed,  will 
in  1812  take  place.  Whoever  takes 
up  Moore’s  Almanack  with  faith  in 
Astrology  must  make  some  secret  in¬ 
terpretation  and  application  of  his 
Conjectures.  This,  1  know,  some  in 
time  past  have  done  ;  and  I  also 
know,  that  they  have  failed  both  ia 
the  interpretation  and  application.  I 
of  course  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
errors  in  my  attempt  of  having  Moorr 

PUT  TO  THE  TEST. 

1 .  “  Spain,  it  is  to  be  feared ,  will  have 

her  glory  buried  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  that 
of  Portugal.”  (May?) 

2.  “  A  Gownman  suffers (Nov.) 

Interpretation.  —  This  must  mean 
either  a  Lawyer  or  a  Clergyman;  but 
if  1  mistake  not,  in  time  past,  he  has 
termed  the  former  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Long  Robe.  I  will  therefore  say 
some  Clergyman  will  suffer  in  his 
reputation,  arid  be  deposed  or  suspen¬ 
ded  from  the  ministry.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  I  adopt,  because  a  iittlo  before 
he  conjectures  that 

3.  “  Law  Suits  and  Religious  Con¬ 
troversies”  will  b«  “  too  much  in  vogue  f* 

(Nov.)  ■ 

And  likewise  that 

4.  “  A  noted  Clerk ,  Scrivener,  or  Ac¬ 
countant,  meets  disgrace .”  (Nov.) 

5.  “A  Lady  of  no  mean  birth  meets  sor- 

row  and  affliction ,  perhaps  a  Divorce 
near  this  Time.”  (Nov.) 

This  seems  to  be  a  prominent 
feature  iu  the  events  of  1812,  as  it  is 
repeated  in  his  Hieroglyphic.  And 
Moore  observes,  “  I  make  no  doubt 
but  most  of  my  readers  can  easily  con¬ 
strue  what  it  means  in  a  politic  alsense.” 

6.  “  Some  Great Manw ill  be  very  active 
in  the  impeachment  of  another.”  (Jvtie.) 

7.  “  It  Ay  ill  be  a  very  busy  time  with 
scribblers  and  seditious  news-writers,  who 
labour  to  seduce  people  with  fears  and 
jealousies  against  their  superiors.” 

(July.) 

And 
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And  he  affirms,  in  the  following 
month,  that  u  many  are  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  most  people,”  which  we 
may  naturally  suppose  will  arise,  if 
unconstitutional  and  traiterous  pro¬ 
ceeding*  should  come  to  light,  which 
Moore  has  pointed  at  in  SSI  1  and  1812 
thus : 

g.  “  People  have  now  their  eyes  opened ; 
they  see  and  know  who  are  theirs  and 
+he  kingdom’s  enemies.”  (March  1811.) 

“  Popery  now  appears  with  so  deformed 
an  aspect,  that  it  will  never  be  able  to 
force  itself  any  more  upon  these  Protes¬ 
tant  nations.”  ( April  1811.) 

“  Some  anxious  spirit  would  disturb 
the  state, 

By  factious  fury  make  it  unfortunate ; 
But  stay  awhile,  the  Piper  shews  his 
head,  [misled. 

And  how  by’s  ill-hatch’ d  brood,  he  was 
They  use  all  tricks  to  make  a  better 
tale. 

But  Justice  will  not  let  the  knaves 
prevail.”  (Oct.  1811.) 

The  Discovery  and  Punishment 
op  a  holy  Plot  and  Traitors’ 
Plots,  is  again  repeated  in  his  Al¬ 
manack  for  this  year  1812,  thus: 

“  The  paths  of  greatness  do  but  slip¬ 
pery  prove, 

Pull  oft,  to  those  that  do  ambition  love. 
Their  cursed  dark  designs  TO  light  are 
brought ;  [thought. 

For  there’s  a  key  unlocks  each  secret 
A  holy  plot,  or  no  pretended  cause 
Can  e’er  ensnare  us,  or  o’erturn  our 
Laws.”  ( July.) 

. .  “  Gaffer  Pope 

With  all  his  trangams,  now  is  out  of  hope. 
His  Imps  in  masquerade  do  meet  dis¬ 
grace  ; 

Turn  up  the  mask,  and  so  behold  the 
face.”  ( Sept .) 

“Let  Traitors’  plots  like  wandering  atoms 

a  ,  fly’  . 

And  on  their  heads  pay  tenfold  usury.” 

(Dec.) 

“  A  Design  of  considerable  importance 
soon  discovers  itself  to  the  world,  to  the 
disappointment  of  its  contrivers.”  (Aug.) 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  put 
Moore  to  the  test :  which  I  have 
thought  it  worth  mywhiletodoforthe 
following  reasons.  If  “  VoxCcelorura” 
be,  as  Moore  affirms,  “  Vox  Dei,” 
we  ought  to  attend  thereto.  In  ob¬ 
jection  to  Astrology  it  may  with  jus¬ 
tice  be  stated,  that  many  important 
« vents  have  been  conjectured  by 


Moore,  which  have  never  been  ful¬ 
filled  ;  nor  has  any  thing  approxima¬ 
ting  thereto.  What  will  tiie  ad  vocates 
of  Astrology  say  to  that?  Will  they 
say,  that  the  free  agency  of  Man 
prevented  them  ?  Indeed,  if  Planetary 
influence  be  said  or  thought  to  de¬ 
stroy  free  agency,  it  is  beneath  th© 
notice  of  every  Christian.  Thefriends 
of  art  maintain,  that  it  is  not  contrary 
to  the  Christian  religion, butsanctioned 
thereby:  and,  in  proof  thereof,  quote 
several  passages  of  Scripture, Ufa.  Gen. 
i.  14. 

“  God  said,  let  there  be  lights  in  the  fir- 
mamwnt  of  the  Heaven,  to  divide  the  day 
from  the  night;  and  let  them  be  for 
Signs,  and  for  Seasons,  and  for  days  and 
years.” 

Again  in  Jeremiah,  x.  2. 

“  Be  not  dismayed  at  the  Signs  of  Hea¬ 
ven  ;  for  the  Heathen  are  dismayed  at 
them.” 

They  say, thatin  this  last  passage  the 
Prophet  does  not  deny  the  existence 
or  constitution  of  such  Signs ;  but 
exhorts  the  good  and  pious  not  to  be 
afraid  of  them,  and  to  raise  their 
minds  above  these  natural  or  secondary 
causes ,  and  look  up  to  that  God  for 
help  and  assistance  who  is  the  first 
cause ,  who  is  the  Ruler,  and  was  the 
Creator  of  those  divine  oracles  or 
warnings.  “  Astra  incUnant ,  sed  non 
necessitant .”  Item,  “  Astra  regunt 
homines ,  sed  regit  astra  Dels.”  An 
additional  sanction  to  their  doctrine 
is  adduced  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  oh.  xxi.  wherein  Jesus  Christ  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  “  Great 
Signs  shall  be  from  heaven,”  (v.  1 1.)  at 
a  time  when  “  nation  shall  rise  up 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom.”  (v.  10.)  Andagain,  “  there 
shall  be  Signs  in  the  Sun,  and  in  the 
Moon,  and  in  the  Stars;  and  upon 
the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  per¬ 
plexity  ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar¬ 
ing.”  (v.  25.)  Our  Saviour  told  his 
followers,  that  “  when  these  (signs) 
come  to  pass,”  they  must  “  then  look 
up,  and  lift  up”  their  heads;  for 
tfaeir“  redemption draweth  nigh.”  He 
also  enjoined  them  to  watch  and  pray 
always,  that  they  may  be  accounted 
worthy  to  escape  ail  those  things 
that  shall  come  to  pass,  and  to  staud 
before  the  Son  of  Man. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  principal 
reason,  which  has  induced  me  to  put 

Moore 
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Moore  to  the  test,  is  that  explanation 
which  he  has  given,  whether  in  whole 
or  in  part  I  will  not  pretend  to  say. 
of  the  eminent  extraordinary  and 
great  events  to  which  he  has,  for 
these  last  three  or  four  years,  suc¬ 
cessively  alluded  :  which  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Hieroglyphic  for 
1S1 1 ;  where  he  writes  thus: 

“I  wish  to  remind  my  readers  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  great  truth,  that  God 
will  in  due  time  reform  and  purge  his 
Church.  It  is  also  my  opinion,  drawn 
from  political  and  other  observations, 
that  we  are  near  the  dawning  of  some 
important  change ,  or  at  least  of  some¬ 
thing  verv  important,  which  the  sacred 
hand  of  Providence  at  present  withholds 
from  us ;  for  there  will  he  a  time  of  great 
^Iterations  tn  all  nations,  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  1 2th  chap,  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.” 

Moore’s  Hieroglyphic  for  1811  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  letter  of  your 
Correspondent  “  Scriptor ,”  which 
appeared  in  your  Numbers  for  .April 
and  May  1803,  containing  some  curious 
remarks  on  the  Signs  in  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  Notwithstanding  Scriptor's 
interpretation  thereof  was  novel  and 
extraordinary,  yet  there  have  been 
other  writers, who  have  thought,  that, 
previous  to  Christ’s  seeond  advent, 
there  will  appear  one  or  more  divine 
messengers  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  thegloriouskingdom 
of  their  blessed  Master  and  Redeemer: 
•  as  may  he  seen  in  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  an  old  edition  of  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  744,  (b)  746  (a. 
and  b.) 

“  From  the  Prophecies  of  Methodius, 
Bishop  of  Olympus,  &c. 

‘f  When  great  tribulation  shall  increase 
and  multiply  in  the  days  of  Antichrist, 
and  all  lordship  and  dominion  shall  be 
destroyed,  the  Lord  shall  send  his  two 
faithful  and  dear  servants  Enoch  and 
.  HELYto  reprove  and  detect  the  false, 
seducing,  and  lying  forgeries  of  this 
Antichrist,  openly  before  all  men  ;  so 
that  the  people,  seeing  themselves  falsely 
beguiled  and  seduced  by  this  son  of 
perdition,  coming  out  of  the  temple  dis- 
semblingly  to  the  destruction  of  many, 
shall  leave  and  flee  from  him,  and  join 
themselves  to  the  said  two  holy  prophets  ; 
which  son  of  perdition,  and  Antichrist, 
seeing  his  proceedings  so  to  be  reproved 
and  brought  into  contempt,  in  his  fury 
and  anger  shall  kill  the  two  prophets  of 
God;  and  then  shall  appear  the  Sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  and  he 


shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heavenly  glory, 
and  shall  destroy  the  enemy  with  the 
spirit  of  his  mouth.” 

Again, 

“  From  the  book  of  Prophecies  of  Fry- 

threa  Sybil  la,  found  in  St.  GeorgerS 

Church  at  Venyce. 

“  And  toward  the  latter  days  two  bright 
stars  shall  arise  raising  up  men  lying 
dead  in  their  sins,  being  like  to  the  first 
star  having  the  face  of  the  four  beasts, 
which  shall  resist  the  beast  and  the 
waters  of  the  dragon,  testifying  or  preach¬ 
ing  the  name  and  the  law  of  the  Lamb, 
the  destruction  of  abomination,  and 
iudgemeni,  andshall  diminishhis  waters, 
but  the y  shall  be  weakened  in  the  bread  of 
affliction ,  and  they  shall  rise  again  in 
stronger  force.  After  the  abomination 
then  shall  truth  be  revealed,  and  THE 
lamb  shall  be  known,  to  whom  re¬ 
gions  and  countries  shall  submit  their 
necks,  and  all  earthly  men  shall  agree 
together  in  one,  to  come  into  one  fold, 
and  to  be  ruled  under  one  discipline  :  and 
after  that  shall  be  but  a  small  time  /” 

Dr.  Milner ,  B.  C.  Y.  A.  in  his 
“  Pastoral  Instructions,  addressed  to 
the  Catholics  of  the  Midland  Counties 
of  England,  on  the  stale  and  danger 
of  their  Religion  encourages  the 
expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance 
of  one  or  more  of  God’s  Prophets  in 
the  following  words  :  (p.  8  and  9.) 

“  We  are  now  in  the  sixth  age,  the  age 
of  increased  warfare  arid  desolation,  the 
age  of  the  extinction  of  theltomanEmpire 
(the  present  Emperor’s  title  being  now 
confined  to  Austria),  the  age  of  infidelity 
and  apostacy,  of  Elias  and  Henoc' s  ap¬ 
pearance,  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews, 
of  Antichrist’s  coming  and  persecution. 
In  the  seventh  age,  the  mystery  of  God 
shall  be  finished  in  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ.” 

Again, 

“  We  see  that  the  Jews ,  after  having 
lain  under  the  curse  of  God  and  man  for 
eighteen  centuries,  are  now  idsing  to 
notice  and  favour ,  and  collecting  them¬ 
selves  together,  in  order,  as  we  may  well 
suppose,  to  acknowledge,  in  the  first 
place,  a  false  Messiah  *f,  and  then,  upon 
the  preaching  of  their  still  surviving  pro¬ 
phet  Elias,  the  true  one  J.” 

We  here  see  and  read  the  opinion 
and  instruction  of  A  Roman  Calholic9 

*  This  pamphlet  was  published  at  Wol¬ 
verhampton  in  Staffordshire  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1811. 

f*  John  v.  43.  1  Malach.  iv.  5>  6. 

and 
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and  a  noted  Prelate  amongst  the 
Catholicks.  Let  us  now  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  a  truly  respectable  Dissen¬ 
ter  ,the  late  D  r.  Doddridge, as  exp  res  sed 
in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  vol.  II.  p.  499, 

“  IIow  far  the  form  of  government&nd 
religion  among  the  Jews ,  may,  upon 
their  restoration  to  their  own  land,  be 
changed  from  what  it  originally  was,  we 
cannot  certainly  say ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
probable ,  that  so  much  of  their  antient 
law  will  continue  in  force,  as  can  be  re¬ 
conciled  with  the  genius  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and  that  God  will  raise  vp  some 
divinely  inspired  Prophets  among  them, 
with  a  full  declaration  of  his  mind  and 
will  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  questions, 
which  we  have  not  light  enough  to  decide  : 
and  some  have  thought,  that  Elias ,  i.  e. 
John  the  Baptist,  (of  whom  the  Old 
Testament  prophesied  by  that  name) 
will  then  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  glorious 
work  of  converting  and  settling  them." 
Jerem.  iii.  1-5 ;  Malachi  iv.  5.  6;  Jeffries’s 
Review,  p.  142;  Mode  on  Mark  1.14. 
Op.p.  98,  99. 

The  Rev.  G.  S .  Faber ,  a  .learned 
Divine ,  a  Protestant ,  and  no  mean 
ornament  of  our  established  Church, 
wrote  thus  iu  1806  on  “  the  vials.’’ 

“  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his 
vial  upon  the  seat  of  the  beast :  and  his 
kingdom  was  full  of  darkness,  and  they 
gnaAyed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blas¬ 
phemed  the  God  of  heaven,  because  of 
their  pains  and  their  sores,  and  repented 
not  of  their  deeds." 

What  is  precisely  meant  by  this 
judgment  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  determine  with  any  certainty,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  yet  future.  A  few  months 
afterwards  Mr.  F.  wrote  thus  (Disser¬ 
tation,  vol.  11.  p.  344.) 

“  I  dare  not  even  now  positively  say, 
that  the  effusion  of  the  fifth  vial  has 
commenced,  though  I  scruple  not  to  say 
that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  fifth  vial  has  begun  to  be 
poured  out.  I  repeat  that  I  am  unwilling 
at  present  positively  to  make  such  asser¬ 
tion.  If  no  events  answering  to  those 
described  under  the  fifth  vial,  shall  take 
place  between  the  present  time  (1806) 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Monarchy 
(the  sixth  vial),  I  hesitate  not  to  say, 
that  that  vial,  which  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeds  the  commencement  of  the  scorch¬ 
ing  military  tyranny  predicted  under 
the  fourth,  must  have  begun  to  be  poured 
out  in  the  late  disastrous  campaign  (in 
1805,  when  “  the  fatally  decisive  battle 
of  Austerlitz"  took  place.) 

Gent.  Mag.  February ,  1812, 


Might  not  the  judgments  on  Spain 
and  Portugal  be  the  pouring  out  of  the 
fifth  vial  ?  This  question  I  put  with¬ 
out  professing  to  adopt  any  writer’s 
plan  npon  such  intricate  subjects.  But 
these,  and  such  like  subjects,  are  cer¬ 
tainly,  to  use  Moore’s  expression. 
Great  and  lofty  things;”  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Faber  thinks,  part  of  the  business 
of  the  intermediate  (4,  5,  and  6th) 
vials  be  to  collect  the  Kings  of  the 
earth  to  the  great  battle  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  prepare  a  popish  and  infidel  con¬ 
federacy ,  which  will  be  finally  broken 
in  the  days  of  the  vintage,  some  will 
think  themselves  warranted  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  speedily  beholding  “  some 
eminent  and  extraordinary  events 
and  Moore  says,  that  this  year  will 
disclose  such:  if,  however,  this  year 
1812  should  merely  open  the  door  to 
such,  so  that  “  great  expectations’* 
are  excited  “  amongst  the  people  of 
something  of  very  eminent  concern,” 
and  ifa  tew  of  his  other  principal  con¬ 
jectures  should  bear  a  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  leading  events  of  this  year, 
then  I  will  again  become  a  purchaser 
of  Moore’s  Almanack  ;  for  I  have 
made  the  above  extracts  from  a  bor¬ 
rowed  book ;  hut  till  the  present  year 
has  expired,  I  will  remain  neuter,  both 
as  to  Moore,  and  the  schemes  of  the 
above  quoted  writers  ;  and  therefore 
subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  &c.  Nec  pro,  nec  con, 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  5. 

OUR  Correspondent  Yks  will,  in 
Todd’seditioii  of  Milton’s  Poetical 
works,  vol.  VI.  p.  92,  find  some  eluci¬ 
dation  to  his  query  in  p.  38. 

The  note  I  refer  to  is  as  follows : 

“  The  first  instance  1  remember  in  our 
poetry  of  the  circumstance  of  a  peal  of 
Bells,  introduced  as  descriptive  of  fes'^ 
tivity,  is  in  Morley’s  Madrigals  : 

‘  Harke,  jolly  shepheards, 

Harke  yon  lustie  ringing  ! 

How  cheerfullie  the  bells  do  daunce. 

The  whilst  the  lads  are  springing. 

Go  then,  why  sit  we  here  delaying. 
And  all  yond  merrie  wanton  iassef 
playing.’ 

“  Here  too,  as  in  our  Author  [meaning 
in  Milton’s  L’ Allegro,  line  93,]  they  are 
introduced  as  an  accompaniment  of  the 
mirth  of  a  village  holiday.  England? $ 
Helicon,  1614.  But  see  Shakespeare, 
Henry  IV.  Part  II.  A.  IV.  Sc.  IV. : 

‘  And  bid  the  merry  bells  go  round’.” 

Yours,  &c»  R.  SL  - 
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Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  IT. 

HE  want  of  a  more  general  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary  than  what  we  at 
present  possess,  has  long  been  a  desi¬ 
deratum  in  the  literary  world. — That 
of  Dr.  Johnson  is  certainly  a  stupen¬ 
dous  work  for  a  single  individual ; 
but  his  omissions  are  exceedingly  nu¬ 
merous,  as  the  Supplement  to  that 
Work,  and  the  various  English  Dic¬ 
tionaries  published  since  his  time, 
clearly  evince.  Besides,  Dr.  Johnson’s 
total  ignorance  of  the  Gothic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  languages,  as  well  as  his 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  old 
French,  render  the  etymological  part 
of  his  Dictionary  more  than  ordina¬ 
rily  defective. 

The  plan  of  the  late  Mr.  Bouchier, 
vicar  of  Epsom,  was  calculated  to 
supply  thisdeficiency.  He  proposed  to 
publish  a  Dict  ionary  of  all  those  words 
omitted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  old 
words  as  those  belonging  to  different 
provincial  dialects,  which  are  pretty 
nearly  the  same  thing,  for  there  are 
few  Provincialisms  which  are  not  Ar¬ 
chaisms  also ;  although  there  may 
indeed  be,  and  there  certainly  are, 
Provincialisms  originating  in  erro¬ 
neous  spelling  or  in  vicious  pronun¬ 
ciation,  but  by  far  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  country  words  is  of  another 
description,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
eldest  English  writers;  which  affords 
a  certain  proof  that  they  were  for¬ 
merly  in  more  general  use,  though 
they  have  now  retired  to  different 
remote  parts  of  this  Island.  A  slight 
acquaintance  with  Gower,  Lydgate, 
Chaucer,  and  even  Shakspearc,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  this  beyond  a  doubt. 
A  catalogue  of  those  words,  with  the 
sense  in  which  each  word  is  used  in  the 
district  to  which  it  belongs,  would 
consequently  be  of  great  use  to  eluci¬ 
date  and  explain  many  of  our  antient 
Poets,  which  are  at  present,  owing  to 
that  deficiency,  unintelligible  to  the 
generality  of  Readers,  Mr.  Bouchier’s 
plan,  had  he  lived  to  accomplish  it, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  his  perfect 
competence  to  such  an  undertaking, 
manifested  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  his 
work  since  his  death,  would  have  in 
a  great  measure,  though  perhaps  not 
altogether,  remedied  this  defect:  for 
although  that  very  learned  and  indus¬ 
trious  gentleman  had  collected  all 
the  provincial  dialects  in  print  and  in 


manuscript,  which  he  could  procure, 
yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  all  of 
the  former,  and  many  of  the  latter 
exist  only  in  few  hands,  and  are  per¬ 
haps  very  imperfect.  Other  provin¬ 
cial  dialects  there  may  be  also,  that 
have  not  yet  excited  the.  curiosity  of 
any  collector,  and  consequently  re¬ 
main  at  this  time  littera  non  sciipta. 

Gradually  to  collect  every  provin¬ 
cial  dialect  in  England,  whether  it 
may  be  already  printed  or  in  MS.  or 
not  yet  committed  to  paper,  and  even 
to  amplify  and  extend  those  already 
printed  or  in  MS.  would  be  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  General  English 
Dictionary  so  much  wanted. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  no  periodical 
paper  which  appears  to  me  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  :  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  work,  and  the  known 
celebrity  of  the  Editor  for  Archaeolo¬ 
gical  attainments,  could  not  fail  to 
ensure  its  success.  To  dedicate  a 
few  pages  to  this  object  must  he 
highly  honourable,  as  containing  the 
ground-work  of  a  General  English 
Dictionary,  which  would  infallibly 
sooner  or  later  be  the  result. 

Yours,  &c.  An  Etymologist* 

Mr.  Urban,  Hackney ,  Jan.  22. 

N  p.  554  of  your  last  volume,  your 
Reviewer  notices  Sir  John  Carr’s 
remark  on  the  impropriety  of  Foreign¬ 
ers  holding  the  situation  of  British 
Consuls.  If  my  recollection  does  not 
fail  me,  Willyams’  Voyage  in  the 
Swiftsure,  including  the  ever-memo- 
rable  batfle  of  the  Nile,  contains 
similar  remarks;  and  that  a  Consul 
gave  information  to  the  French  Atf- 
miral  of  Lord  Nelson’s  having  met 
with  so  much  damage  as  to  require 
great  repairs  before  he  could  proceed  $ 
and  which  his  Lordship,  with  his  usual 
forecast,  supposed  would  he  the  case. 
His  Lordship  had  met  with  damage  ; 
but  it  was  such  as  could  not  preclude 
his  ardent  miud  from  pursuing  th» 
Enemy,  although  he  kept  from  this 
British  Consul  the  exact  situation  he 
was  in. 

As  far  as  relates  to  British  Consuls 
to  the  great  States  of  Europe,  they 
are  persons  of  high  respectability  and 
commercial  knowledge;  but,  when 
we  proceed  to  the  Barbary  States,  the 
Mediterranean,  aod  the  Levant,  the 
case  seems  otherwise  f  with  the  ex¬ 
ception 
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ception  of  the  India  Company’s  resi¬ 
dents  at  Aleppo,  Cairo,  and  Bussora. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  we  possessed  a 
flourishing  trade  to  the  Levant,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Gulph  of  Genoa,  we 
had  eminent  Merchants  for  our  Con¬ 
suls  ;  and  at  Aleppo  we  had  such  a 
flourishing  factory  as  to  call  forth 
very  lively  approbation  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maundrdl,  who  published  his 
Travels  from  that  place  through  Pa¬ 
lestine.  Rvents  that  have  arisen 
principally  out  of  the  American  War 
(for  from  it  may  be  dated  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  mind  that  has  pervaded 
Europe  ever  since)  having  reduced 
our  trade  to  these  quarters,  British 
merchants  lost  their  footing;  the 
French  obtained  the  trade  of  the 
Levant  and  the  Archipelago  ;  and 
our  Government,  1  presume,  finding 
an  indifference  in  British  subjects,  for 
want  of  encouragement,  to  fill  the 
post  of  Consul,  persons  filled  that 
honourable  post  of  various  nations  as 
offered  themselves  recommended.  As 
an  Englishman,  however,  I  feel  it 
right  to  add,  that  none  but  English¬ 
men  should  have  the  British  Union 
flying  before  their  houses.  The  Bri¬ 
tish  Consul  at  Algiers,  not  very  long 
since,  afforded  protection  under  it  to 
all  the  resident  Consuls  of  other  na¬ 
tions;  an  honourable  refuge  this — for 
the  British  flag  !  I  am  equally  as  free 
to  confess,  that  encouragement  is  not 
sufficiently  held  out  for  young  men 
of  education  and  talents  to  become 
cither  Commissaries  or  Consuls,  both 
of  whom  ought  to  spring  out  of  the 
merchants’  compting-house.  Young 
men  possessing  liberal  educations  have 
hitherto  been  designed  for  the  learned 
professions,  or  for  India.  India  con¬ 
tains  commercial  men  of  learning,  as 
well  as  in  the  civil  and  military  es¬ 
tablishments  of  that  country  ;  witness 
their  publications,  and  the  posts  they 
fill.  If  then  the  thoughts  of  parents 
were  turned  more  to  the  two  objects 
above,  and  if  encouragement  was  held 
out  in  these  two  departments,  a  little 
time  only  would  elapse  before  we 
should  see  them  well  filled ,  and  not 
foreigners  enjoy  the  honour  of  acting 
under  the  British  Union  abroad, 
When  young  persons  quit  their  clas¬ 
sical  schools  to  go  to  College  for  the 
learned  professions,  young  persons 
designed  for  the  Commissariat  and 
Consular  departments,  should  enter 
6>a  a  course  of  Spanish,  German,  qr 


Italian,  with  Geography,  Voyages, 
and  Travels,  in  the  Compting-house, 
into  which,  it  is  presumed,  they  are 
now  entered  ;  having,  it  is  also  pre¬ 
sumed,  been  taught  with  the  Latin 
the  French  tongue.  These  studies, 
joined  to  their  daily  employ  in  their 
commercial  pursuits,  such  as  book¬ 
keeping,  correspondence,  and  ex¬ 
change,  would  as  regularly  fit  them 
to  fill  those  stations  reputably,  as  we 
see  the  College  fit  persons  for  the 
Church,  the  Bar,  and  Medicine. 

In  submitting  this  detail  to  your 
Readers,  I  am  in  hopes  (if  found 
worthy  of  admission),  this  will  meet 
the  eye  of  such  who  are  capable  of 
giving  a  bias  to  the  ideas  submitted. 
Truth  obliges  me  to  say  that  the 
French,  in  what  is  called  the  geogra¬ 
phical  staff  of  the  army,  in  the  com¬ 
missariat,  and  in  their  consuls,  exceed 
us  in  persons  of  liberal  education  and 
general  information. — The  Compting- 
house  youth,  after  the  duties  of  the 
day,  will  find  far  more  improvement 
and  pleasure  in  pursuing  his  researches 
into  the  travels  of  commercial  men, 
than  too  many  find  in  less  innocent 
pursuits  of  the  evening.  In  what 
way,  would  I  ask,  can  a  youth  find 
more  satisfaction,  for  an  hour  or  two 
of  an  evening,  than  reading,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Hanway's  Travels  into  Russia, 
down  the  Volga,  across  the  Caspian 
sea,  and  into  Persia?  After  a  lapse  of 
almost  forty  years,  I  recollect  with 
pleasure  my  boyish  days,  when  this, 
and  works  like  this,  occupied  my 
evening  hours  ;  and  fitted  me  for  ge¬ 
neral  ideas,  both  of  Commerce  and 
Geography,  And  on  the  other  haDd, 
if  encouragement  is  held  out,  surely 
there  will  not  be  wanting  persons  fit 
to  fill  those  stations  in  which  the  well- 
being  of  their  country  is  concerned — - 
both  in  a  coraipercial  and  political 
point  of  view,  T.  W, 

P,  S.  It  must  he  presumed  that  | 
am  not  copfining  a  Compting-house 
youth  to  read  Voyages  and  Travels 
only.  No  young  man,  when  he  enters 
life  as  a  British  merchant,  ought  tq 
he  ignorant  of  the  History  of  his  qwn 
Country,  During  the  five  or  six 
years  apprenticeship  tq  a  merchant, 
a  youth,  if  he  lays  his  titnq  out  pro¬ 
perly  x  may  possess  such  general  know? 
ledge,  as  well  as  Iqpal  information,  as 
to  become  a  well-in  formed,  as  well  as 
a  respectable  Member  of  Sqciety, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Pimlicti ,  Nov.  10. 

HE  legitimacy  of  the  efforts  of  the 
“  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews”  hav¬ 
ing  been  called  in  question  by  many 
very  sincere  and  pious  servants  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  common  with  others 
of  all  descriptions,  thereby  depriving 
the  Society  of  their  so  much  needed 
co-operation  and  support ;  I  trust 
you  will  insert  this  feeble  attempt  to 
answer  some  of  the  objections  ad¬ 
vanced  against  them  ;  frankly  owning 
that,  if  their  endeavours  are  indefen¬ 
sible  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture  and 
experience,  all  they  are  doing  are 
measures  of  presumption,  which, 
without  hesitation,  ought  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  as  fighting  against  the  purposes 
and  providence  of  God. 

The  foundation  of  all  active  effort, 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature, 
for  “  turning  the  hearts  of  the  dis¬ 
obedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,” 
is  the  general  commission  of  our  Lord 
to  his  Apostles,  to  “  go  into  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature;”  and,  in  order  to  encou¬ 
rage  their  successors  to  the  same  pious 
undertaking,  he  graciously  affirms 
that  he  will  be  with  them  always  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Here  then, 
as  to  authority,  the  Society  might 
make  a  stand,  and  plead  the  peculia¬ 
rity  of  the  education,  prejudices,  and 
circumstances  of  the  antient  people 
of  God,  for  directing  their  endeavours 
to  that  exclusive  channel.  But  an 
idea  seems  to  be  abroad  in  the  world, 
that  the  Jews  are  excepted  in  this 
commission,  because  their  blindness 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gentiles , 
but  of  an  entirety  judicial  nature,  the 
removal  of  which  will  be  the  miracu¬ 
lous  work  of  the  Lord,  unaided  by 
the  usual  intervention  of  means;  and 
that,  according  to  present  appear¬ 
ances,  the  Lord’s  time  is  not  come. 
This  appears  to  tne  to  be  making  ex¬ 
ceptions  not  warranted  by  the  word 
of  God.  Our  blessed  Saviour,  as  if 
foreknowing  that  such  an  interpreta- 
tibn  would  be  put  on  his  words,  in 
another  place  removes  the  objection, 
by  expressly  directing  the  Preachers 
of  the  Gospel  to  begin  at  Jerusalem  ; 
and,  lest  St.  Paul’s  observation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Jews,  that,  judging 
them  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  he  left 
them  as  it  were  to  their  fate,  and 
turned  to  the  Gentiles,  should  be 
misunderstood,  a  standing  ministry 


was  established  amongst. them  under 
St.  Peter,  emphatically  the  Apostle 
of  the  Circumcision ;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  judicial  blindness  of 
the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  was  as  great  as 
at  present;  and  when  the  Lord’s  time 
was  removed  nearly  1800  years  from 
what  it  is  whilst  using  our  humble 
endeavours.  Besides,  the  Lord’s  time 
is  his  own,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  decrees  which  are  not  clearly 
revealed  in  his  word  ;  but  the  time  of 
his  labourers  is  always  arrived,  whilst 
there  is  a  plant  to  dress  or  to  prune 
in  his  vineyard.  That  the  work  is 
the  Lord's,  I  dare  not,  nor  would  I 
deny  ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  every 
individual  convert,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile:  we  are  not,  therefore,  to 
shut  up  our  pulpits,  that  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  may  be  the  more  fully  re¬ 
vealed.  The  use  of  means  in  the  cases 
of  both  is  the  same :  the  use  of  the 
means  is  with  us ,  while  we  look  to 
the  Lord  for  the  blessing:  the  bread 
is  cast  on  the  waters,  and  we  expect 
not  to  find  it  again  to-day  or  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  experience  of  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  also  affords  us  a  ground  of  en¬ 
couragement,  and  leads  us  to  hope 
that  his  purpose  of  mercy  towards  his 
long-corrected,  but  still  remembered, 
people,  is  nearly  approaching.  Where¬ 
fore  this  banding  of  Christians  to¬ 
gether  (not  for  persecution,  but)  to 
consult  for  their  good;  to  impart  of 
their  substance;  to  entreat  by  their 
prayers  that  Israel’s  God  would  once 
more  become  the  God  of  Israel  ? 
Wherefore,  I  say,  this  rising  of  heart 
and  affection  towards  them,  but  from 
the  drawings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  ex¬ 
citing  petitions  which  he  graciously 
means  to  answer ;  and  stimulating 
exertions  which  he  happily  means  to 
bless  ;  thereby  indicating  as  a  special 
act  of  his  providence,  that  his  time  is 
at  hand ,  by  promoting  a  feeling  un¬ 
known  to  such  an  extent  in  former 
ages  ? 

The  sums  collected  for  the  Society’s 
use  have  also  been  stated  as  greatly 
exceeding  the  extent  of  their  object, 
not  more  than  14,000  Jews  residing, 
within  the  United  Kingdom :  but 
these  maintain  a  correspondence  with 
their  brethren  of  every  nation,  where 
Missions  may  in  time  be  established, 
together  with  Schools,  requiring  funds 
beyond  the  power  of  present  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  facilities,  indeed,,  afforded 

by 
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by  such  Schools  for  violating  (as  it 
has  been  called)  the  natural  ties  of 
parent  and  child,  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  objections  of  some  of 
our  brethren ;  but  do  we  indeed  know 
the  value  of  Jesus,  and  the  value  of 
souls i  and  do  we  indeed  believe  there 
is  salvation  in  no  other  ?  and  can  we 
for  beat  (while  we  abhor  persecution 
and  the  forcing  of  conscience)  to  af¬ 
ford  facilities,  for  the  abuse  of  which, 
on  the  part  of  unnatural  children,  we 
cannot,  in  fairness,  be  reckoned  ac¬ 
countable;  holding  forth,  as  they  do, 
so  ready  a  method  of  instilling  the 
Christian  Religion  ?  Our  Army  and 
Navy  might  almost  as  soon  be  con¬ 
demned  as  affording  facilities  scarcely 
inferior. 

The  necessarily  confined  limits  of 
such  an  Address  preclude  an  answer 
in  form  to  many  objections;  respect¬ 
ing  which  I  commit  the  cause  to  God. 
The  misapplication  of  St.  Paul’s  ex¬ 
pression,  that  “  blindness  in  part  hath 
happened  to  Israel  till  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,”  is  recti¬ 
fied  by  Mr.  Faber  and  others.  I  shall 
conclude  by  entreating  objectors  once 
more  to  consider  their  views  of  the 
subject;  to  compare  them  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and,  above  all  things,  to  reflect 
with  a  becoming  seriousness  of  mind 
on  that  awful  and  heart-affecting 
truth,  that,  if  we  are  right,  they  are 
excluding  themselves  from  the  glory 
of  contributing  to  the  salvation  of 
Israel ;  while,  if  we  are  wrong,  they 
would  merely  incur,  by  supporting 
the  cause,  an  immaterial  temporal 
loss,  which  would,  however,  be  more 
than  rewarded  by  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience  towards  God,  that, 
in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  make  known  to 
them,  Him,  who  is  “  the  salvatiou  of 
his  people  Israel.”  It  is  pleaded  that 
we  can  do  no  good  ;  but  they  may  be 
sure,  that,  if  they  refuse  to  join  us, 
they  cannot  do  any,  in  this  respect, 
whatever  they  may  do  in  others.  Let 
them  contribute  their  efforts,  and 
being  found  in  the  way,  who  knows 
but  God  may  bless  them  ?  At  all 
events,  so  far  as  the  Society’s  aims 
shall  be  found  consistent  with  reason 
and  Scripture,  I  presume  on  their 
behalf  to  solicit  an  interest  in  the 
prayers  of  your  Readers.  E.  J.  L. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  I. 

OF  TEN  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  advantage  derived  from  our 
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having  so  widely  circulated  and  well- 
conducted  a  Miscellany  as  yours  con¬ 
fessedly  is,  in  which  dangers  that 
threaten  our  Ecclesiastical  Establish¬ 
ment  may  be  pointed  out,  and  reme¬ 
dies  proposed  for  existing  evils.  It 
is  melancholy  to  observe  the  exer¬ 
tions  that  are  made  to  disseminate 
throughout  the  land  wild  and  vision¬ 
ary  notions  of  Religion.  There  is 
cause  to  dread  that  the  Friends  to  our 
National  Church  will  cease  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  majority  of  professed  Christ¬ 
ians  in  these  realms,  if  Sectaries  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  in  number,  power, 
and  consequence,  for  the  fifty  years 
to  come,  as  they  notoriously  have 
done  for  the  half  century  that  is  past. 
The  Calvinistic  and  Arminian  Me¬ 
thodists,  the  Papists,  and  other  Non¬ 
conformists,  are  straining  every  nerve 
to  gain  proselytes  among  the  adult 
members  of  the  community,  and  to 
get  the  education  of  the  young,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  poor,  into  their,  hands. 
Their  views  are  prospective:  they 
found  their  hopes  of  ultimate  succesf 
on  the  rising  generation.  A  magni¬ 
ficent  structure  has  lately  been  erect¬ 
ed  in  Hind-street,  near  Manchester- 
square,  by  the  followers  of  Wesley; 
the  entire  ground-floor  of  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a 
school  for  initiating  the  young  in 
principles,  opposite,  if  not  hostile,  to 
those  of  our  Church  establishment. 
The  Papists  have  lately  built  a  Cha¬ 
pel  in  Somers’  Town;  and,  it  is  said, 
have  purchased  another,  nearly  facing 
the  Workhouse  belonging  to  Maryle- 
bone  parish  on  the  New- road.  They 
are  equally  active,  with  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  in  attracting  converts  to  their 
mode  of  worship,  by  making  chari¬ 
table  donations  to  grown-up  persons, 
and  imparting  gratuitous  instruction, 
religious,  as  well  as  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  &c.  to  the  children  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  Amidst  these  dan¬ 
gers,  it  becomes  the  advocates  of  our 
Church  not  to  sit  down  in  supine  in¬ 
difference;  but  to  arouse  their  ener¬ 
gies,  and  to  pursue  every  measure 
with  vigour,  alacrity,  and  perseve¬ 
rance,  that  is  calculated  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Bigotry,  or  of  those  fan¬ 
ciful  and  chimerical  notions  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  which  are  not  less  subversive  of 
sound  faith,  than  destructive  to  mo¬ 
rality  and  holiness  of  life.  With  this 
and  no  other  view  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  occasional  communications  on 
the  present  state  of  Religion  in  this 

Country, 
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Country,  anti  the  causes  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  gain  Dissenters,  of  ail  de¬ 
scriptions,  that  preference  with  the 
less  learned  or  cultivated  ranks  of  the 
community,  which  has  increased  to 
an  alarming  height,  and  is  every  day 
increasirig.  Should  my  sentiments, 
at  any  time,  appear  to  you  incorrect, 
or  any  way  objectionable,  I  shall 
thank  you  to  suppress  them;  but 
whilst  they  seem  as  conducive  to  pro¬ 
duce  beneficial  effects,  as  they  are 
well  intended,  I  am  sure  of  your  sanc¬ 
tion,  approbation,  and  concurrence. 

Yours,  &c.  It.  G, 

That  the  Rules  or  Canons  of  our 
Church  are  admirably  calculated  to 
preserve  regular  discipline  and  good 
order,  in  the  administration  of  out¬ 
ward  ordinances — that  our  Liturgy  is 
an  excellent  form  of  devotion,  speak¬ 
ing  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  hum¬ 
ble,  the  contrite,  and  the  sincere,  and 
engaging  the  affections  of  the  piously 
disposed;  observers,  friends  and  foes, 
foreign  and  domestic,  have  acknow¬ 
ledged.  That  some  few  alterations 
might  be  made  in  our  public  prayers, 
in  respect  to  words  or  phrases  which 
are  grown  obsolete,  or  not  at  present 
used  in  the  sense  to  w  hich  they  are 
applied  —  that  some  curtailments 
might  be  introduced,  to  prevent  repe¬ 
titions,  with  advantage  and  effect, 
must  be  allowed.  Few  and  inconsi¬ 
derable,  however,  are  the  changes 
which  the  moderate  and  temperate 
reformer  would  propose,  whilst  the 
spirit  of  Innovation  is  unbounded.  If 
you  remove  some  parts  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  fabrick  to  conciliate  certain  de¬ 
scriptions  of  persons;  you  must  take 
away  many  more,  and  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  to  gain  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  other  reformers.  Perhaps, 
after  your  utmost  endeavours  io 
please  all  parties,  you  will  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  giving  general  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  find  your  labour  uselessly 
employed  and  fruitless.  With  a  Li¬ 
turgy  confessedly  admirable,  with  a 
form  of  Church  government  which 
every  rational  and  reflecting  mind, 
unbiassed  and  unprejudiced,  must  ap¬ 
prove;  we  may  add,  with  a  Clergy 
for  the  most  part  decent  and  respect¬ 
able,  if  not  zealous* and  exemplary, 
of  competent  learning,  if  not  of  deep 
erudition  ;  with  a  good  disposition  in 
tiie  Laity,  to  forward  any  rational 
plan  of  disseminating  genuine  piety 


throughout  the  land,  such  as  bringing 
up  the  children  of  the  poor  and  illite¬ 
rate  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,  and  dispersing  Bibles 
and  pious  Tracts  among  those  who 
are  arrived  at  a  mature  age,  but  un- 
able  from  poverty  to  provide  such 
benefits  for  themselves ;  yet  we  must 
perceive  an  hiatus  valu'd  defiendus  ;  a 
deficiency,  which  it  is  more  easy  to 
see  and  lament  than  to  remedy.  We 
daily  lose  ground.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
higher  ranks  belonging  to  our  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Establishment  are  less  in¬ 
structed  in  religious  truth,  and  our 
adults  more  ignorant  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  God’s  holy  word, 
than  the  members  of  any  other  Pro¬ 
testant  communion,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  whatever.  It  is  generally  said, 
when  apprehensions  of  danger  are 
expressed  at  the  prodigious  increase 
ot  Nonconformists — “  0  !  the  Fana¬ 
ticism  of  the  day  is  only  a  temporary 
blaze;  it  will  soon  expend  itself,  and 
die  away;  its  motion  will  soon  stop 
without  any  exertions  to  check  its 
career.” — So,  I  make  no  doubt,  seve¬ 
ral  well-meaning  Neutrals  said  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  It  is  true,  the 
temporary  blaze  of  Fanaticism  did 
die  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
loose  system  of  morals,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Libertine  MonarchCharies 
the  Second  ;  leaviug  the  strings  of 
Piety  as  ranch  too  relaxed,  as  they 
had  been  wound  up  to  too  high  a 
pitch.  Open  Impiety  succeeded  Hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  Grimace.  But,  whilst 
this  transient  blaze  raged,  it  nearly 
consumed  Monarchy  in  the  State, 
Episcopacy  in  the  Church,  and  every 
thing  that  is  valuable  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  it  extinguished  before 
a  deluge  of  blood — the  blood  of  some 
of  the  best  characters  in  the  nation — - 
was  shed.  Were  those  men  of  ardent 
imaginations,  of  fiery  zeal,  but  of 
little  reason  or  judgment,  those  Spi¬ 
ritual  Quixotes,  the  Methodists,  to 
adopt  the  wild  democratic  notions  of 
our  popular  Demagogues  ;  what  con¬ 
fusion  might  they  not  occasion  1  into 
what  a  state  of  combustion  might* 
they  not  throw  the  Country  l  To  use 
violent  measures  against  them,  would 
be  only  to  add  duel  to  the  flame. 
They  desire,  court,  and  glory  in  perse¬ 
cution.  It  is  a  soil  on  which  they 
w  on  Id  thrive.  There  are  men  of  close 
ambition  and  republican  principles 

amou$ 
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among  the  Presbyterians;  and  the 
picture  of  old  Noll,  suspended  in  the 
studies  of  several  of  their  popular 
Divines,  is  yet  regarded  with  almost, 
religious  veneration.  The  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  the  followers  of  the  late 
Whitefield,  and  the  disciples  of  the 
late  Wesley,  are  men  of  monarchical 
principles,  in  general,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent;  but  there  is  little  confidence  to 
fce  placed  in  men  of  warm  passions, 
who  are  more  governed  by  whim  and 
caprice,  than  by  the  dictates  of  cool 
and  sober  judgment.  No  man  of  piety 
would  wish  Enthusiasm  to  rise  to  such 
a  height,  as  to  injure  the  cause  of 
rational  Religion,  and  introduce  an 
indifference  to  the  genuine  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  Popish  Bigotry  in 
foreign  countries,  and  Fanaticism  in 
our  own,  produced  these  baneful  ef¬ 
fects,  we  all  know,  and  were  the  fruit¬ 
ful  sources  of  Irreligion,  Scepticism, 
and  avowed  Infidelity.  May  the  cause 
and  the  consequence  be  equally  avoid¬ 
ed  !  My  views  shall  be  directed  to 
ourselves.  A  greater  number  of 
Churches  —  more  attention  to  the 
comforts  and  emoluments  of  worthy 
Parish  Priests  —  an  increase  of  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  duties  of  their 
sacred  office,  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy, 
and  a  more  fair  and  regular  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Preferments,  shall  be  recom¬ 
mended;  and  several  little  negligences 
and  inadvertencies,  as  well  as  serious 
abuses,  pointed  out,  that  are  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  good  cause  which  we 
have  at  heart. 

Yours,  &c.  It.  G. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  3. 

N  my  communications  to  your  last 
volume,  I  have  perceived  the  fol¬ 
lowing  errors  of  the  press,  which  I 
shall  correct  for  the  satisfaction  of 
your  Readers.  Page  511,  verse  1.?, 
for  right  read  high ;  verses  15  and  It, 
for  Aluek  read  A  Inch.  Page  6Q9, 
verse  9,  for  this  read  thy.  Page  610* 
verse  20,  for  leaseth  read  tearelh .  I 
herewith  send  a  new  translation  of 
part  of  the  49th  Chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  33d  Chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  to  he  subjoined 
thereto.  Oxoniensis, 

49th  Chapter  of  Genesis. 

2  Gather  yourselves  together,  and  hear, 

ye  sons  of  Jacob  *; 

And  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 

3  Reuben,  thou  art  ray  first-born, 

My  might,  and  the  beginning'  of  my  la¬ 
bours,  [excellency  of  power: 
The  excellency  of  superiority,  and  the 

4  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shait  not  excel. 
For  thou  ascendedstthe  bed  of  thy  fat  her. 
Then,  by  going  up,  thou  defileds't  my 

couch. 

5  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ;  [pons : 
Instruments  of  violence  are  their  wea- 
6‘  O  my  soul,  enter  not  into  their  secret. 
And  f  to  their  assembly,  mine  honour, 

'  be  not  thou  united  ; 

For  in  their  anger  they  slew  inen, 

And  in  their  self-will  they  extirpated  a, 
prince  : 

7  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce. 
And  their  wrath,  for  it  was  implacable: 

I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 

And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

8  Judah  X  shait  thou  be,  thy  brethren 

shall  praise  thee,  [enemies. 

Thy  hand  shall  be  on  the  neck  of  thine 


*  Most,  if  not  all,  proper  names  in  the  Hebrew  language  designate  the  circum¬ 
stances,  on  account  of  which  they  were  severally  bestowed  :  those  contained  in  the 
following  verses  signify  as  under  : 

Jacob — the  supplanter. 

Israel— having  power  with  God. 

Reuben — behold  ye  the  son. . * . . . . . . . y  a 

Simeon — they  (who  were  hated)  have  been  heard . .  j  £ 

Levi — the  associater,  i.  e.  he  who  should  cause  (his  father  and  mother)  to  I  J 

associate  together . . . !  IS 

Judah — he  who  openly  confesses  God.  A  name  typical  of  the  Messiah, 

who  was  to  descend  from  this  patriarch . . . 

lssachar — there  is  a  reward . . . . .  [  Tj 

Zebulon — -the  habitation,  i.  e.  where  our  Saviour  should  reside . J 

Joseph — he  (the  Lord)  shall  add  (to  me  another  son) . (  Children  of 

Benjamin — the  son  of  my  right  hand . .  \  Rachel. 

Dan— a  judge. .......... .V . . . )  Cbudren  of 

Napthali— - -the  intwistings,  i.e.  the  secret  and  well-designed  >  Uifimh 

operations  of  God.  . . . . . . ) 

Gad — -the  assaulter.  See  Gen.  49,  Verse  Ip. . . . ?  Children  of 

Assher- — the  prosperous  or  blessed . . . S  Zilpah. 

■f  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  the  Septuagint,  and.  of 
fifteen  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Codices. 

X  See  above,  the  signification  of  this  word. 


The 
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^The  sons  of  thy  father  shall  bow  them¬ 
selves  down  to  thee  : 

9  Judah,  thou  art  a  lion’s  whelp,  [prey. 
Thou  hast  ascended,  my  son,  from  the 
Bowing  down,  couching  as  a  lion ; 

And,  as  a  lioness,  who  shall  rouse  him? 
JO  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  [feet. 

Nor  the  tribual  staff  from  between  his 
Till  Shiloh  comes. 

And  him  shall  the  nations  obey: 

11  Binding  his*  foie  unto  the  vine. 

And  his  ass’s  colt  unto  the  Sorefc  f, 
Washing  his  cloths  in  wine,  [grapes  : 
And  his  J  garments  :n  the  blood  of 

12  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine. 

And  his  teeth  white  with  milk. 

13  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 

the  sea; 

And  he  shall  be  for  an  haven  of  ships. 
And  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon. 

14  Issachar  is  an  ass  of  bone. 

Crouching  between  the  stalls ; 

15  And  he  shall  see  the  resting  place, 

that  it  is  good. 

And  the  land,  that  it  is  pleasant. 

And  shall  bow  his  shoulder  to  the  burden, 
And  shall  be  a  servant  to  tribute. 

16  Dan  shall  judge  his  people. 

As  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel : 

17  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way, 
An  adder  bv  the  path. 

Which  biteth  the  horse’s  heels, 

And  shall  cause  its  rider  to  fall  backward. 

18  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O 

Jehovah  ! 

19  Gad,  a  troop  shall  invade  him. 

And  he  shall  charge  their  rear. 


20  Out  of  Assher  shall  be  the  richness  of 

his  food, 

And  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 

21  Napthali  is  a  spreading  oak. 

Which  produceth  beautiful  branches. 

22  Joseph,  thou  art  a  son  of  fruitfulness, 
A  son  of  fruitfulness,  even  my  fountain. 
My  son,  my  young  son  §,  turn  thou  to 

me  : 

23  And  the  archers  sorely  grieved  him. 
And  contended  with  him,  and  malicious¬ 
ly*  opposed  him  : 

24  And  his  bow  shall  recoil  with  strength. 
And  the  powers  of  his  hands  shall  be 

corroborated 

By  the  hands  of  the  Mighty  one  of  Jacob, 
By  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  the  rock 
of  Israel;  ~  [will  help  thee, 

25  By  the  Lord  of  thy  fathers,  and  he 
And  by  the  All-bountiful,  and  he  will 

bless  thee 

With  blessings  of  Heaven  from  above, 
With  blessings  of  the  deep,  that  lieth 
beneath,  [womb ; 

With  blessings  of  the  breasts,  and  of  the 
2G  The  blessings  of  thy  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  ||  have  prevailed 
Over  the  blessings  of  the  mountains  of 
perpetuity,  [antient  times  ; 

Over  the  desirable  things  of  the  hills  of 
They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him, 
that  was  separated  from  his  brethren. 
27  Benjamin  shall  be  a  ravening  wolf ; 

In  the  morning  he  shall  eat  the  portion. 
And  in  the  evening  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil. 

OXOMENSIS. 


*  I  have  here  followed  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  Septuagint — four  of  Dr. 
Kennicotl’s  Codices  have  this  reading  in  the  text,  and  four  more  in  the  margin. 

j-  This  interpretation  is  not  original,  but  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  Lowth,  to  whose  excellent  translation  of  Isaiah  the  Reader  is  referred  for 
further  information.  Suffice  it  however  to  remark,  that  the  vine  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  valley  of  Sorek,  mentioned  in  Judges  xvi.  4. 

X  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  the  Septuagint,  and  of 
one  Hebrew  Codex. 

§  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  in  a  great  measure 
supported  by  the  Septuagint.  As  the  Septuagint  Version  of  this  verse  (according 
to  the  Vatican),  is  so  very  different  from  our  Authorized  Version,  and  contains 
a  remarkable  error  (evidently  originating  from  a  corrupted  text)  ;  I  shall  tran¬ 


scribe  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned.  “  Tiog  vvZny.woc  T viog 
Y,v£*)U.VJ05  [JL±!  tc£,  i ho?  fj.a  viXTaroc'  zrgoq  {A  dvclon-^s^cy.”  Here-  Joseph  is 
called  Jacob’s  youngest  son,  which  is  prim&  facie  untrue,  as  he  was  older  than 
Benjamin,  who  was  born  of  the  same  mother.  I  have  neither  a  Vulgate  Bible  by 
me,  nor  the  collation  of  the  Septuagint  now  carrying  on  at  Oxford.  If  conjecture 

he  allow  able,  till  more  information  be  procured,  1  should  think  that  (t  y^unccroq" 
might  be  a  corruption  from  “  ysorri^oc,'’  which  would  strongly  support  the  above 
rendering  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Though  Joseph  was  not,  directly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  young  man  at  this  time,  yet  he  was  young  in  comparison  with  ten  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  might  therefore  be  correctly  styled  by  Jacob,  “  my  young  Son.” 
Ousere — What  can  be  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Received  Text  in  this  place  ?  And 
from  what  authority  can  the  singular  meaning,  given  to  the  Hebrew  word  bcW* 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  be  inferred  ? 

[1  This  is  the  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  Septuagint. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  3. 

RCHBISHOP  Seeker  left,  by  will, 
the  sura  of  sgMOOO,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  establishment 
of  a  Bishop  or  Bishops  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  America.  This  sura,  together 
with  other  donations,  assisted  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  British  Government  in 
establishing  the  two  Bishops  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Quebec.  Why  may  not 
similar  donations  be  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Bishop  or  Bishops  in  the 
West  Indies?  The  friends  of  Episco¬ 
pacy  are  not  yet  all  dead.  If  an  at¬ 
tempt  were  made,  a  much  greater 
sum  than  that  which  was  bequeathed 
by  the  good  Archbishop  might  soon 
be  collected,  and  the  very  circum¬ 
stance  would  keep  alive  upon  the 
public  mind  a  sense  of  the  propriety 
aud  necessity  of  the  measure.  It  has 
been  asserted,  Mr.  Urban,  in  a  very 
public  assembly,  that  greater  efforts 
are  now  making  for  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Bible  through  the  world,  than  at  any 
former  period  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  These  attempts  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  produce  some  effects.  But, 
if  the  friends  of  Episcopacy  are  not 
equally  zealous  in  extending  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  order,  the  new-made 
Christians  of  the  East  will  probably 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Baptists  and 
Independents,  and  those  of  the  West 
into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists.  Is 
this  desirable  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  estab¬ 
lished  her  influence  in  different  nations 
by  the  very  means  which,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  I  would  recommend.  Where- 
ever  she  has  sent  out  Missionaries  to 
the  Heathen,  she  has  sent  out  a  com¬ 
plete  Church — a  Bishop  and  his  Cler¬ 
gy.  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  doceri.  U.  L1. 


Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  4. 

IN  answer  to  the  Queries  of  Mr.  R. 

Surtees,  in  your  last,  page  14, 
Concerning  the  Surveys  of  Livings 
taken  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1651, 
I  beg  leave  to  inform  him  that, 
by  the  directions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  the  Restoration,  they 
were  deposited  in  the  MS  Library  at 
Lambeth,  where  they  still  remain, 
except  those  of  the  Diocese  of  Lon¬ 
don,  which  were  given  up  to  the 
Bishop  of  that  see,  and,  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed  SO  years  ago,  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  dampness  of  the  house 
Gent.  Mao.  February ,  1812. 

5 


at  Fulham.  Copies,  properly  authen¬ 
ticated,  are  allowed  to  be  evidence  in 
courts  of  law.  The  commissioners 
do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much 
pains  in  investigating  the  truth,  but 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  any  tale 
they  heard.  Wintoniensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  19. 

OLD  fell  Two  Shillings  an  ounce 
on  the  14th  instant. 

The  prices  now  charged  by  the 
London  refiners  are, 

Fine  Gold,  i.  e.  pure  virgin,  £5.  8s. 
per  ounce. 

Ditto  Silver  Is.  per  ounce. 

N.  B.  Deduct  the  price  of  one 
pennyweight  sixteen  grains  from  an 
ounce  of  fine  Gold,  and  one  penny¬ 
weight  twelve  grains  from  an  ounce 
of  fine  Silver,  the  remainder  will  bo 
the  price  of  Standard.  B.  S. 

— ■■■ 

Mr.  Urban,  Jafi.  5. 

l  v  n  ymni  A,  i  n  y  ou  r  1  as  t  volume,  p.528, 
requests,  as  a  “  signal  favour ,”  the 
music  of  Rans  de  Vach ;  solely,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  wish  to  oblige  you  and 
her,  I  send  it  herewith,  at  the  same 
time  hoping  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
Readers  of  your  monthly  budget  of  cu¬ 
riosities  and  antiquities.  When  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  one  of  my  amuse¬ 
ments  was  making  as  large  a  collection 
as  I  could  of  the  popular  and  national 
airs  of  all  countries  :  this  air  I  had  irom 
my  no  less  amiable  than  admirable 
friend  Dr.  Crotch,  the  present  professor 
of  musick  there  ;  and  for  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  bass  accompaniment  to  it  (which 
I  also  send  under  it),  I  believe  we  are 
solely  indebted  to  him ;  for  1  know  he 
frequently  set  accompaniments  to  airs 
for  his  friends,  but  never  (like  modern 
commentators)  presumed  to  alter  the 
text,  for  what  even  he  might  think  a 
better  reading.  1  feel  inclined  to  make 
some  observations  on  this  singular  air, 
but  fear  to  intrude  on  your  room,  the 
vehicle  of  more  valuable  matter.  In  the 
course  of  my  desultory  reading,  I  have 
often  found  it  alluded  to.  D’lsraeli,  in 
his  tc  Curiosities  of  Literature,”  vol.  I. 
p.  477,  says,  “  The  Rans  des  Vaches, 
mentioned  by  Rousseau,  though  without 
anything  striking  in  the  composition, 
has  such  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
Swiss,  and  impresses  them  with  so  vio¬ 
lent  a  desire  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  played 
in  the  Swiss  regiment?.,  in  the  French 
service,  on  pain  of  death.”  He  then 
mentions  a  Scotch  tune  of  a  similar 
nature,  but  says  not  what  it  is,  wine* 

I  wish  some  of  vour  Correspond?*^. . 


I 
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would  do.  All  things  of  this  kind  owe  their  effect  on  the  mind  milch  to 
association  of  ideas:  they  “  waken  all  the  cells  where  memory  slept.”  When  I 
first  heard  this  little  air,  I  thought  it  (with  the  above-quoted  author)  not  Striking 
iu  the  composition;  but  it  now  calls  to  mind  a  College  life,  and  1  listen  to  it  with, 


m 
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delight.  Had  poor  Mungo  Park,  amid  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Africa,  heard  but 
the  simplest  British  air,  it  might  have  enraptured  his  heart  more  than  all  the 
flimsy  eye-rmsic  of  a  modern  sonata,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  soul-searching  wonders 
of  the  divine  Handel.  Joiin  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Nursery ,  JVesifelton>  Salop. 


132  On  the  Close  of  the  last  and  Opening  of  the  New  Year.  [Feb. 


Essay  on  the  Season  of  the  Year ,  and 
Retrospect  of  Time. 

January  1312. 

- — “Whither  now  are  fled  [hopes 

Those  dreams  of  greatness?  those  unsolid 
Of  happiness?  those  longings  after  fame? 
Those  restless  cares  ?  those  busy,  bust¬ 
ling  days  ?  [veering  thoughts. 
Those  gay-spent  festive  nights  ?  those 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared 
thy  life  ?  [vives. 

All  now  are  vanished !  Virtue  sole  sur- 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  certain  guide  to  happiness  on  high.” 

Thomson’s  Winter. 
HE  departure  of  the  old  year, 
completing  that  important  space 
of  time  by  which  human  life  is  mea¬ 
sured,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
new,  respecting  which  it  is  totally 
unknown  to  any  individual  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  health,  either  in 
youth  or  age,  whether  he  shall  reach 
its  termination,  is  unquestionably  a 
juncture  of  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  a  reflecting  and  contemplative 
mind.  It  calls  up  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  years  that  are  past,  and 
presents  a  most  impressive  admoni¬ 
tion  concerning  the  right  employment 
of  those  (if  any)  which  are  yet  to 
come,  and  more  immediately  of  that 
on  which  we  have  just  entered. 

The  lines  1  have  selected,  from  one 
of  the  most  admirable  poems  this 
country  has  produced,  exhibit  a  just 
and  striking  record  of  the  principal 
subjects  which  must  arise  in  the  minds 
of  most  men  on  such  a  retrospect; 
and  bring  forward  with  appropriate 
solemnity  the  momentous  conclusion 
to  which  they  must  invariably  lead, 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of 
my  own  life  at  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
I  experience  very  forcibly  this  effect. 
The  days  of  childhood  and  early 
youth,'  in  which  the  purest  precepts 
of  religion  were  instilled  into  my 
mind,  and  the  practice  of  every  moral 
duty  impressed  upon  it,  by  those  re¬ 
vered  and  beloved  parents  who  have 
long  been  at  rest  from  all  the  cares 
of  life,  and  happily  finished  its  im¬ 
portant  duties  and  concerns,  stand 
first  in  the  order  of  time.  The  sim¬ 
ple  pleasures  and  employments  of 
those  early  days,  if  not  wholly  un¬ 
alloyed  by  any  portion  of  those  viti¬ 
ated  qualities  which  so  closely  adhere 
to  human  nature  in  its  present  fallen 
state,  partake  so  little  of  them  as  to 


leave  no  stain  upon  the  conscience; 
possess  on  this  account  the  advantage 
of  being  always  recollected  with  more 
animated  feelings,  and  a  warmer  in¬ 
terest,  than  any  succeeding  period ; 
except  that  in  which  similar  feelings 
are  renewed,  and  even  a  stronger  in¬ 
terest  is  created,  respect  ing  the  per¬ 
sons,  the  pleasures,  and  employments 
of  our  children,  as  I  shall  further 
notice  in  its  place :  Giving  the  natural 
tribute  of  tender  remembrance  to  the 
departure  of  those  dear  and  honoured 
relatives,  and  the  pure  delights  which, 
under  their  pious  and  indulgent  care, 
diffused  so  bright  a  sunshine  over  the 
morning  of  iny  days,  I  pass  on  to  the 
painful  separation  of  a  family,  when 
they  go  out  in  the  world,  and  enter 
on  their  respective  pursuits;  but  I 
have  no  intention  of  enlarging  on  this 
subject  here,  beyond  the  observation 
of  its  being  the  most  critical  period 
of  our  lives;  when  our  new  situa¬ 
tions,  employments,  and  associates, 
have  so  great  an  influence  in  deciding 
the  tenor  of  our  future  conduct ;  and 
so  many  temptations,  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  combine  with  our  youthful 
passions,  to  oppose  the  good  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  been  placed  by  edu¬ 
cation  as  our  guards  ;  some  of  which 
are  unhappily  too  often  disarmed  in 
the  contest ;  but,  if  the  main  body  of 
these  forces  is  not  wholly  overcome, 
they  may  afterwards  be  brought  to 
rally,  and  eventually  gain  the  import¬ 
ant  victory,  on  which  our  temporal 
and  eternal  welfare  so  materially  de¬ 
pend.  In  the  case  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
must  evince  to  others,  how  far  he 
has  availed  himself  of  the  defence  of 
these  guards,  and  been  successful. 
But,  as  falsehood  and  detraction  may, 
in  some  instances,  prevail  against 
truth  and  candour,  to  obstruct  a  just 
or  a  favourable  judgment  of  him,  it 
is  happy  that  the  acquittal  of  his  own 
heart,  as  far  as  it  does  acquit  him, 
will,  at  all  times,  afford  him  a  satis¬ 
faction  of  which  he  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived  by  error,  malignity,  or  pre¬ 
judice. 

The  next  period,  in  succession,  is 
that  wherein  we  attain  the  full  age 
of  maturity,  or  man’s  estate,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  of  active  life; 
during  which  we  are  engaged  in  the 
transactions  of  business,  the  pursuit 
of  honours  and  emoluments,  forming 

social 
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social  and  domestic  connexions,  and 
taking  all  the  measures  that  are  re¬ 
quisite  for  our  establishment  and  wel¬ 
fare  in  the  world.  In  this  part  of  our 
lives  it  is  that  we  become  parents, 
and  acquire  new  sensations  peculiar 
to  that  state,  which  is  productive  of 
the  purest  delights  in  nature,  and  also 
of  the  most  extreme  cares,  inquiet¬ 
udes,  and  afflictions,  that  the  human 
breast  can  know. 

Parental  pleasures  with  me  have 
been  confined,  in  one  instance,  to  the 
short  date  of  infancy,  and,  in  the 
other,  to  almost  as  transient  a  dura¬ 
tion  ;  having  parted  from  my  only 
surviving  child,  for  a  very  distant 
country,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
and  recently  lost  him  at  that  of  twen¬ 
ty-two.  Here  I  shall  be  readily  in¬ 
dulged  in  some  effusions  of  paternal 
reg  rd  to  his  memory,  by  those  pa¬ 
rents  who  experience,  at  the  present 
season,  the  delightful  gratification  of 
receiving  ihtfir  children  from  school, 
or  mourn  like  me  the  loss  of  one  in 
whom  their  happiest  hopes  on  earth 
were  centered ;  governed  by  every 
principle  of  virtue,  blessed  with  the 
warmest  heart  and  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  mind,  possessed  of  some  advan¬ 
tages  of  person,  and  the  distinction 
of  an  honourable  and  lucrative  ap¬ 
pointment.  It  is  a  season  that  never 
fails  to  carry  back  my  mind  to  the 
remembrance  of  those  joyous  days, 
when  the  dear  youth,  of  whose  death 
1  have  just  commemorated  the  second 
anniversary,  came  home  at  his  Christ¬ 
mas  vacations,  to  partake  those  lit¬ 
tle  festive  pleasures  which  maternal 
fondness  prepared  for  his  return.  In 
my  manner  of  keeping  Christmas  at 
that  time,  I  pursued  as  far  as  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  admit,  and  indeed 
somewhat  beyond  my  proper  ability, 
the  beneficent  and  hospitable  customs 
of  former  days,  which,  in  my  present 
situation,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
continue;  but  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  goodness  of  Providence  in  the 
comforts  I  am  yet  allowed  to  possess, 
which  1  am  very  conscious  are  still 
more  than  I  could  hope  for  upon  any 
plea  of  desert.  Ii  is  with  little  or  no 
regret  that  I  look  back  upon  the 
gay-spent  festive  nights  which  the 
P oet  alludes  to,  or  the  discontinuance 
of  those  social  entertainments,  which 
I  have  heretofore  given  and  received  : 
although  far  from  any  degree  of  ex¬ 
cess,  they  were  often  purchased  at 


the  expence  of  some  indiscretion  and 
embarrassment;  I  therefore  very  wil¬ 
lingly  relinquish  them;  but  I  must 
lament  that  I  have  not  the  means  of 
continuing  to  bestow  any  substantial 
comforts  on  those  who  can  make  Ho 
return  ;  and,  though  they  have  been 
in  some  instances  bestowed  on  the 
undeserving  and  unthankful,  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  me 
an  immediate  reward,  in  the  persua¬ 
sion  that  I  had  benefited  my  fellow- 
creatures,  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
power,  and  thereby  obtained  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  Heaven,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  of  my  own  heart,  in 
having  thus  far  executed  the  trust 
reposed  in  me,  of  dispensing  to  others 
the  actual  means  I  possessed,  of  re¬ 
lieving  their  necessities,  and  promot¬ 
ing  their  welfare,  although  it  might 
eventually  accelerate  the  deprivations 
I  have  since  experienced.  With  my 
departed  son  I  have  lost  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  having  those  means  restored; 
but  from  his  dutiful  and,  alas!  fatal 
exertions  for  his  beloved  parents,  in 
a  climate  destructive  to  the  health  of 
Europeans,  we  derive,  under  Provi¬ 
dence,  the  blessing  of  what,  we  trust, 
will  prove  a  competent  support  for 
our  remaining  days;  which,  however 
inadequate  to  his  affectionate  solici¬ 
tude  and  purposes,  we  receive  with 
peculiar  gratification  through  the 
medium  of  so  dear  a  hand  ;  and  every 
comfort  it  may  afford  us  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  consideration  that  for 
him  it  has  obtained  a  reward  infi¬ 
nitely  greater,  than  even  the  delight 
and  sat  isfaction  he  might  have  had  in 
conveying  to  us,  or  partaking  with 
us,  all  the  acquisitions  he  ever  hoped 
to  gain.  It  is  probable  that  I  shall 
be  considered,  by  some  Readers,  as 
having  made  too  long  a  digression 
from  my  proper  subject,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  private  personal  concern ; 
but  it  will,  I  am  sure,  be  allowed  that 
there  is  none  which  could  more  natu¬ 
rally  claim  peculiar  notice,  in  a  re¬ 
trospect  of  time,  thau  one  so  recent 
and  so  deeply  interesting  lo  the  heart 
of  a  tender  and  afflicted  parent ;  on 
this  ground  I  rest  my  apology,  to 
those  who  may  conceive  it  requires 
one  ;  in  particular  to  young  person* 
who  will  meet,  with  sentiments  of  a 
very  different  cast,  the  pleasurable 
amusements  of  this  festive  season; 
and  may  many  years  elapse,  ere  any 
mournful  occasion  shall  call  them 

away 
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away  from  the  innocent  and  cheerful 
participation  of  such  pleasures  !  To 
those  who  are  advanced  to  the  latter 
part  of  life,  the  enjoyment  of  every 
scene  of  festivity  must  be  connected 
■with  a  pensive  remembrance  of  many 
a  deceased  friend,  more  especially  of 
those  dear  relatives,  with  whom  they 
have  partaken  of  similar  pleasures  in 
the  years  that  are  gone ;  and  every 
revolution  of  the  seasons,  in  parti¬ 
cular  the  present,  must  call  forth 
such  a  retrospect  as  will  impress  the 
consideration  of  a  future  world,  to 
which  they  are  removed,  will  in  a 
^great  measure  detach  us  from  that 
which  we  are  soon  to  leave,  and  lead 
lis  to  regard,  with  superior  interest, 
every  event  and  every  circumstance 
that  may  remind  us  of  the  state  at 
which  we  are  so  nearly  arrived  :  thus 
are  we  progressively  induced,  by  tiie 
order  of  Providence,  to  the  import¬ 
ant  duty  of  “  setting  our  affections” 
where  we  are  so  strictly  enjoined  by 
the  highest  authority  to  place  them. 

To  revert  to  the  subject  oi  the 
lines  1  have  prefixed,  and  bring  it  to 
its  proper  conclusion.  Without  sup¬ 
posing  those,  who  make  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  themselves,  to  have  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  ambitious  in  their  “‘dreams 
of  greatness,”  or  views  of  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  world ;  peculiarly  un¬ 
founded  in  their  “  hopes  of  happi¬ 
ness;”  uncommonly  aspiring  in  their 
“  longings  after  fame,”  or  desire  of 
distinction;  incessantly  filled  with 
“  restless  cares,”  or  exhausted  by  im¬ 
moderate  exertionsiu  “those  bustling 
days,”  which  were  passed  in  the  Loils 
of  business,  or  conscious  oi  dissolute 
excess  in  their  “  gay-spent  festive 
nights;”  or  that  “those  veering 
"thoughts,”  which  were  “  lost  between 
good  and  ill,”  had  carried  them  to 
any  gross  or  fatal  deviations  into 
error  or  misconduct;  without  sup¬ 
posing  their  faults  or  follies  to  have 
been  to  such  an  extent;  there  are 
few,  or  perhaps  none,  who  have 
passed  their  “  flowering  spring,”  their 
“  summer’s  ardent  streugth,”  their 
“  sober  autumn  faded  into  age,”  and 
are  arrived  at  the  winter  of  their  days, 
which  “  comes  at  last  to  shut  the 
scene,”  can  behold  the  Poet’s  picture 
of  man’s  life,  without  observing  in  it 
several  features  of  their  own  very  ac¬ 
curately  drawn,  and  And  abundant 
cause  to  admire  the  colouring  and 
correctness  with  which  he  has  finished 


this  moral  portrait,  and  the  just  and 
striking  effect  which  he  has  given  it ; 
and  also  to  concur  in  the  artist’s  de¬ 
sign,  which  he  has  expressed  and 
shewn  to  be,  that  the  reflecting  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  beholder  shall  present  this 
deduction  to  his  mind,  and  leave  on 
it  this  impressive  truth  —  That  all 
those  views  of  advancement,  hopes 
of  happiness,  desires  of  distinction, 
anxious  cares  arid  exertions,  social 
pleasures,  variable  thoughts,  and  suc¬ 
cessive  pursuits,  which  have  “  shared 
his  life,”  and  are  now  passed  away, 
have  vanished  like  a  dream,  and  left 
no  traces  of  reai  enjoyment  or.  per¬ 
manent  good,  but  what  have  been 
derived,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  the  principle  and  practice  of 
virtue;  winch,  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence  here,  and  under  ail  events, 
is  his  never-failing  friend,  as  well  as 
his  certain  guide  happiness  here¬ 
after;  respecting  which  we  are  in¬ 
structed  to  believe  that,  though  infi¬ 
nitely  above  our  conception,  and  be¬ 
yond  our  imperfect  service,  it  M  il!  be 
finally  adjusted  to  the  degree  of  vir¬ 
tue  we  have  actually  maintained; 
and  that  on  this  ground  must  ulti¬ 
mately  rest  our  claim  to  the  mercy 
and  reliance  on  the  merits  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer. 

What,  it  may  be  asked  then,  has 
He  dcoe  lor  the  world,  if  salvation  is 
thus  dependent  on  our  own  conduct, 
and  what  is  the  extent  of  our  redemp¬ 
tion  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry 
must  involve  the  primary  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  depravity  of  his  nature;  we 
know  it  is  expressly  declared,  that 
“  without  holiness*  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord  ;”  but  we  also  know  that 
human  virtue,  in  the  best  of  men,  is 
so  defective,  that  in  the  sight  of  God 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  promised 
influence  of  tiie  Holy  Spirit,  can  ever 
enable  us  to  observe  the  terms  pre¬ 
scribed,  to  subdue,  in  any  respect, 
our  evil  habits,  to  forsake  our  sins, 
and  attain  that  measure  of  holiness 
or  virtue  which  will  render  us  accept¬ 
able  to  God  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
mysterious  atonement,  the  merits, 
and  mediation  of  his  blessed  and  ador¬ 
able  Son,  can  prevail  to  restore  us  to 
his  favour,  after  repeated  transgres¬ 
sions,  to  induce  Kim  to  pardon  the 
offences  which,  cot  merely  from  in¬ 
firmity. 
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firmity,  but  against  the  conscious 
principle  of  rectitude,  we  too  often 
unhappily  fall  into,  and  reward  so  de¬ 
fective  a  performance  of  our  duty, 
and  such  imperfect  services,  with  the 
inestimable  gift  of  eternal  life. 

W.  B. 
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(Remarks,  fyc.  concluded  from  p.  1.) 
HAPTER  VIII.  —  Dr.  Milner 
proceeds  :  “  It  is  the  condition 
of  all  mortal  things  to  be  subject  to 
change;  hence  human  arts,  like  the 
human  body,  when  they  have  attained 
their  perfection,  tend  towards  a  de¬ 
cline.  This  was  the  case  with  that 
singular  invention  of  human  genius 
and  piety,  Pointed  Architecture.  Its 
rise,  progress,  and  decline,  occupy 
little  more  than  four  centuries  in  the 
chronology  of  the  world.”  This  de¬ 
cline  the  Doctor  instances  in  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  Hen¬ 
ry’s  Chapel,  Westminster.  “  The  ar¬ 
chitects  of  these  admired  erections, 
Bishop  Close*  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  &c. 
displayed  more  art  and  more  profes¬ 
sional  science  than  their  predecessors 
had  done ;  but  this  they  did  at  the 
expence  of  the  characteristical  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  style  itself  which  they 
built  in.”  Observations  are  then 
made  upon  some  of  the  principal  de¬ 
viations  from  the  styles  of  foregoing 
periods.  Dr.  M.  then  says,  “  Hence 
the  judicious  critick,  after  admiring 
their  ingenuity  (Royal  Chapels,  and 
Mortuary  Oratories),  fails  not  to  sigh 
for  the  chaste  grandeur  of  York 
Minster,  or  even  for  the  unadorned 
majesty  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  in¬ 
stead  of  them.”  The  various  and 
conspicuous  decorations  of  this,  the 
Third  Order  of  the  Pointed  Style,  are 
brought  forward,  so  as  to  enforce  the 
idea  of  the  inferiority  of  their  design, 
in  due  effect,  to  those  more  perfect 
works  raised  before  them.  “  In  short, 
$says  the  Doctor)  the  downfal  of 
Pointed  Architecture  in  this  kingdom, 
as  its  established  style  for  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  purposes,  was  inevitable,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  from 
falling  off  from  its  primary  character, 
the  sublime,  which  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  depression  of  its 
aspiring  arch.  The  ruin  was  com¬ 
plete  when  Edward  VI.  mounted  the 
throne,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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century.  Then  began  a  truly  Gothic, 
or  at  least  a  barbaric  sty  ie,  consisting 
of  irregular  and  ili-executed  Grecian 
members,  with  intermixed  globes, 
triangles,  frets,  pyramids,  obelisks, 
and  other  absurd  devices,  as  may  be 
seen  on  all  the  ornamental  tombs  and 
other  works  executed  in  England 
between  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the 
last  Henry  and  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  fust  Charles,  by  whose 
taste  and  munificence,  and  the  genius 
of  Inigo  Jones,  true  Grecian  archi¬ 
tecture  was  introduced  into  this 
Island.” 

Chapter  IX. — The  Doctor  now  de¬ 
monstrates,  “  that  there  are  three 
Orders  of  the  Pointed  Style,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  different  periods  in 
which  they  prevailed,  each  one  of 
which  has  its  proper  character  and 
members,  as  much  as  the  Five  Orders 
of  the  Grecian  Style  have  theirs.’* 
Advice  is  next  given  to  professional 
men ;  and  the  Doctor  recapitulates 
the  characteristics  of  the  Three  Or¬ 
ders  of  the  Pointed  Style,  points  out 
those  edifices  wherein  such  styles  are 
most  conspicuous ;  and  concludes  his 
very  learned,  comprehensive,  and 
unanswerable  work,  thus  :  “  It  will 
he  readily  gathered  from  the  whole 
of  this  treatis  ■,  which  of  the  three 
Orders  the  author  himself  prefers  for 
religious  structures,  as  best  calculated 
to  produce  the  proper  effect  of  style; 
though,  doubtless,  the  impracticabi¬ 
lity  of  raising  a  lofty  arch,  from  want 
of  strength  in  the  supporters  or  other 
causes,  may  sometimes  render  the  ob¬ 
tuse  arch  preferable  upon  the  whole, 
especially  for  small  chapels.  But 
whichever  Order  of  the  Pointed 
Style  is  adopted,  good  taste  as  strictly 
requires  that  their  respective  mem¬ 
bers  and  ornaments  should  not  be 
blended  together,  as  that  Grecian  and 
Pointed  Architecture  should  not  be 
intermixed  in  the  same  work.” 

An  Appendix  of  much  curious 
and  important  information  succeeds; 
wherein  is  interspersed  many  judi¬ 
cious  replies  to  Mr.  Whittington, 
evincing  that  this  surveyor  of  French 
architecture,  who  dwells  with  rap¬ 
ture  on  (he  works  raised  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  is  not  either  happy,  or  just,  in 
his  comparisons  of  the  structures  there 
found,  with  those  adorning  this  his 
native  land. 

Ten  illustrative  and  well  selected 
engravings  follow,  constituting,  with 
*  '  th« 
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the  treatise  itself,  a  comprehensive 
and  useful  instructor  to  the  patrons 
and  students  of  our  antient  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

Since  submitting  to  the  publick 
certain  occurrences  relating  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vol.  LXXXI. 
Part  II.  p.  517,  much  and  severe 
censure  has  been  heaped  on  me,  the 
“  Architect,”  for  presuming  to  advert 
to  such  transactions;  but  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  the  voice  of  a  zealous  at¬ 
tendant  and  promoter  of  all  the  pro- 
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Cambridge,  Jan.  17.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  subjects  for  Sir  W illiam 
Browne’s  gold  medaJs  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  :  For  the  Greek  Ode , 

— - “  Crimenque  timenti 

Sideris,  et  terns  mutantem  regna  Co- 
meten .”  Lucan. 

Por  the  Latin  Ode ,  “  Honest®  Pau- 
pertatis  Laus.” — For  the  Epigrams , 
u  Miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina 
saeravit.”  Hor. 

Cambridge,  Jan.  31.  Dr.  Smith’s 
prizes  for  the  best  proficients  in  Ma- 
thematicks  and  Natural  Philosophy 
amongst  the  commencing  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  are  this  year  a  judged  to 
Mr.  Cornelius  Neale,  of  St.  John’s, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Jordan,  of  Trinity. 

The  following  publications  will 
shortly  appear: 

Mr.  Nichols’s  Anecdotes  of  the 
^Eighteenth  Century. 

A  splendid  Volume,  consisting  of 
Twenty-four  Engravings,  and  an  am¬ 
ple  portion  of  Letter-press,  intituled, 

“  The  Fine  Atris  of  the  English 
School edited  by  J.  Britton,  F.S.A. 
The  plates  are  engraved  by  Scott,  J. 
Yye,  Cardon,  Scriven,  Le  Keux,  Bond, 
&c.  from  pictures  and  sculptures  by 
the  most  celebrated  English  artists  : 
also  four  plates  illustrative  of  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  construction  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Mr.  Brit¬ 
ton's  i£  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain with  70  engravings. 

Essays  on  the  Prophecies.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  M.  A.  Vicar 
of  St.  Mary,  Leicester,  &c. 

Major  Price’s  second  volume  of 
Memoirs  of  Mohamedan  History. 

History  of  the  European  Commerce 
with  India  ;  with  a  review  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  for  and  against  the  manage- 
meni  or  it  by  a  chartered  company, 
an  appendix  of  authentic  accounts, 
and  a  map.  By  Mr.  Macpherson, 
author  of  the  Annuls  of  Commerce. 


— Literary  Intelligence.  [Feb. 

ceedings  of  that  learned  body,  should 
be  more  heeded  than  the  pretension! 
of  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  elec¬ 
tion  into  their  Society  took  place  five 
years  past,  has  not  entered  into  any 
of  their  concerns  (by  being  admitted 
or  otherwise),  until  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  when  the  alluring  prospect 
of  an  high  official  situation  was  held 
before  his  eyes,  strong  enough  to 
awaken  his  ambition,  and  to  lull 
asleep  his  feelings  of  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  friendship.  An  Architect. 

TELLIGE  n  c  E. 

On  the  Philosophy  of  Physiology, 
and  of  Physics ;  comprehending  an 
examination  of  the  modern. Systems 
of  Philosophy.  By  Mr.  Saumarez. 

Essays  and  Dissertations  in  Philo- 
logy,  History,  Politics,  and  Common 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Castley. 

A  Sermon  on  Apostacy,  in  which 
its  Nature,  Causes,  and  Conse¬ 
quences  are  developed.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.  late  of  Cambridge. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  and 
Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  at  the  University. 
By  the  Rev.  Alphonsus  Gunn.  To 
which  is  prefixed,  a  sketch  of  his  Life, 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Saunders,  A.M. 

The  whole  Proceedings  in  the  im¬ 
portant  Case  lately  decided  by  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  between  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Povaii  and  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London,  from  authentic  Docu¬ 
ments,  and  under  4he  inspection  of 
Dr.  Povah  and  his  Friends. 

The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  other  Poems, 
many  of  which  are  descriptive  of  the 
Scenes  of  the  English  Lakes.  By  J. 
Wilson,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

The  Philosophy  of  Melancholy,  a 
Poem  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  Fire,  a  my¬ 
thological  Ode.  By  Mr.  T.  L.  Pea¬ 
cock,  author  of  the  Genius  of  the 
Thames,  &c.  &c. 

A  Treatise  on  New  Philosophical 
Instruments  for  various  Purposes  in 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  illustrated  by 
plates.  By  Dr.  David  Brewster. 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Ma¬ 
thematics.  By  Mr.  Charles  Butler. 

Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy, 
with  Observations  on  the  Comatose 
Diseases,  illustrated  by  engravings. 
By  Dr.  CheyAe,  of  Dublin. 

Letters  on  Marriage,  &c.  By  Mr. 
H.  T.  Kitchener. 

A  Journey  into  Ajbania,  Roumelia,, 
and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey,  dur¬ 
ing  1S09  and  1810.  By  J.  C.  IIob- 
house. 
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JO.  Voyages  and  Travels ,  in  the  Years 
1 80&,  1810,  and  1811,  containing  Sta¬ 
tistical,  Commercial ,  and  Miscellaneous 
Observations  on  Gibraltar,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Malta,  Serigo,  and  Turkey. 
By  John  Galt.  4 to.  pp.  438.  Cadell  and 
Davies. 

00D  IVine  needs  no  bush, — This 
intelligent  Traveller  requires  no 
other  introduction  than  his  own  plain 
and  unaffected  Preface  : 

“  This  work  is  part  of  a  design  which 
I  had  formed,  of  giving  such  an  account 
of  the  Countries  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean,  as  would  tend  to  fa¬ 
miliarise  them  to  the  British  Public.  It 
will  appear  sufficiently  evident,  in  many 
places,  that  a  great  part  has  been  printed 
from  the  Original  Notes.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  will  be  regarded  as  a 
fault,  although  it  may  expose  me  to  the 
animadversions  of  verbal  criticism.  But 
l  ought  to  apologise  for  publishing,  un- 
nmplified,  a  number  of  remarks,  which 
■were  noted  down,  as  hints  for  disserta¬ 
tions.  I  was  apprehensive  that  my  Book 
would  have  been  enlarged,  without  be¬ 
ing  augmented  with  information  ;  and  I 
would  rather  that  >  it  were  thought  de¬ 
fective  in  disquisition,  than  deficient  in 
facts  which  suggest  reflections. —  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  bound  to  be  more  minute, 
relative  to  the  modes  and  circumstances 
of  travelling,  than,  perhaps,  may  be 
deemed  conformable  to  the  title  of  the 
Book  :  —  because  the  treatment  which 
strangers  receive,  in  any  country,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  topick  connected  w  ith  its  domes¬ 
tic  economy,  and  that  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  useful  to  the  Merchant 
and  Politician,  as  well  as  amusing  to  the 
general  Reader. —  Classical  inquiries 
formed  no  part  of  the  objects  of  my 
journeys.  My  obscure  gropings,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  elucidation  of  antient  my* 
thoiogy,  should  be  received  with  in¬ 
dulgence.  They  may  amuse  the  learned  ; 
and  they  serve  to  vary  the  narrative  to 
the  less  accurate  reader. — I  trust  that 
the  papers  in  the  Appendix  will  not  be 
regarded  as  inserted  to  swell  the  volume. 
The  statement  of  the  productions  of 
Sicily  was  not  made  without  industrious 
inquiry.  Nor  will  the  utility  of  the 
other  two  papers,  relative  to  that  island, 
be  disputed.  The  Eclogue  I  hesitated 
about  inserting.  It  was  written  at  Cape 
Passero,  under  a  lively  impression  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Sicilian  peasantry. 
Whatever  may  be  the  poetical  defects,  it 
will,  probably,  not  be  found  incorrect  as 
Gent.  Mag.  February,  1812. 
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a  delineation.  The  documents  relative 
to  the  projects  of  the  French  are  more 
than  curious;  and  those  explanatory  of 
the  processes  of  dying  Turkej'  red, 
though  not  new,  will  have  their  use* 
from  being  exhibited  together. — The  po- 
litical  opinions,  occasionally  introduced, 
have  not  been  delivered  without  reflee- 
tion.  The  importance  of  Malta  to  this 
country,  first  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  Star  newspaper,  will  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  incidental  notices  in  the 
following  pages.  Reflecting,  in  that  is¬ 
land,  on  the  influence  of  a  free  press 
over  the  operations  of  states,  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  interweave  those  remarks,  in 
the  text,  which  occurred  to  me,  from 
seeing  so  central  a  station  neglected  to 
be  made  a  fulcrum  to  that  powerful  en¬ 
gine.” 

Very  rarely  indeed  will  so  much 
new  and  useful  information  be  found 
condensed  in  so  small  a  compass* 
The  observations  of  Mr.  Galt  are  not 
those  of  one  travelling  merely  for 
amusement ;  nor  are  they  the  re¬ 
collections  of  a  Tourist  at  a  loss  for 
materials  to  swell  his  volume.  By 
the  researches  of  Mr,  Galt,  the  gene¬ 
ral  Reader  will  be  gratified,  the 
classical  Scholar  delighted,  and  the 
Politician  edified.  There  are  indeed 
many  suggestions  of  such  self-evident 
utility,  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  those  who  have  the  power  to  en¬ 
force  their  execution. 

“  The  Mediterranean,”  he  observes, 
“  affords  access  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  the  finest  countries  in  the  world.  It . 
washes  that  coast  of  Spain  on  which  the  . 
principal  ports  of  the  kingdom  are  situ¬ 
ated.  It  opens  a  great  outlet  to  the  South 
of  F ranee,  and  embraces  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  of  Italy.  No  other  space  of  equal 
extent  presents  so  many  famous  cities, 
such  opulent  and  populous  lands,  as  are 
comprehended  in  the  sweep  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  from  Gibraltar  to  Venice.— 
From  Venice  to  Constantinople,  Euro¬ 
pean  Turkey,  by  numerous  guiphs  of  the 
same  waters,  is  penetrated  to  the  inte¬ 
rior;  abd  by  the  straits  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  the  navigation  of  the  largest 
vessels  may  not  only  be  extended  to 
Russia,  but  nearly  to  the  confines  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  whole  of  the  rich 
tract  of  Asia  Minor  is  bounded  also  by' 
the  Mediterranean,  which,  sweeping 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  is  separated  from 
the  Red  Sea  by  a  neck  of  land  not  half 
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so  broad  as  the*  distance  between  Man¬ 
chester  and  London. — The  Southern 
side  of  this  great  thoroughfare  of  so 
many  nations  is  formed  by  the  continent 
of  Africa,  comprehending  the  celebrated 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Barbary  powers. — Nor  are  the  Is¬ 
lands  less  eminent,  comparatively,  than 
the  states  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
After  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  they 
are  the  richest,  the  most  flourishing,  and 
the  most  civilized  in  the  world.  Sicily, 
of  all  insular  nations,  must  be  considered 
as  next  in  rank  to  Ireland. — From  time 
immemorial,  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  have  been  the  scenes  of  the 
greatest  actions.  On  them  the  human 
mind  has  appeared  with  the  brightest 
lustre.  The  highest  excellence  in  art, 
and  the  largest  discoveries  in  science, 
have  been  attained  and  achieved  by  their 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  portion  of  the 
globe  so  celebrated  as  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and,  whether  considered  as  the  field  of 
curious  research,  or  of  commercial  en¬ 
terprise,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
British  nation  at  present  can  be  directed. 
— The  condition  of  the  vast  population 
of  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
affords  the  prospect  of  a  great  market  to 
our  manufactures ;  and  the  state  of 
civilization  in  many  parts  is  so  high, 
that  even  our  own  artists  may  yet  be 
ambitious  of  entering  into  competition 
with  theirs.  Populous  nations  only 
furnish  sure  and  regular  markets  to  the 
merchant ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  that  our 
manufactures  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  to  enable 
us  to  rival  those  of  the  chief  Mediterra¬ 
nean  nations.  Political  circumstances, 
however,  exclude  us,  at  present,  from 
this  superior  commerce  with  France  and 
Italy;  but,  in  looking  forward  to  the 
epoch  of  peace,  we  may  calculate  on 
obtaining  a  larger  share  of  the  trade  ot 
those  countries  than  we  ever  before 
possessed;  not  only  by  the  excellence  to 
which  our  commodities  have  been 
brought,  butal  so  from  the  interruptions 
and  oppressions  which  the  French  and 
Italian  artists  of  all  descriptions  have 
suffered  from  the  events  of  the  times.” 

Mr.  Galt’s  “  Observations”  begin 
with  a  short  hut  neat  description  of 
Gibraltar;  and  contain  the  following 
important  suggestions. 

u  The  value  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British 
Nation  I  had  hitherto  been  rather  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt,  conceiving  the  expence 
of  maintaining  it  to  be  fully  equal  to  its 
utility.  1  had  been  led  to  form  this 
opinion  by  considering  the  large  force 
which  it  withheld  from  active  service,  and 
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the  little  protection  which,  in  the  first 
years  of  the  present  war,  it  afforded  to 
merchant  vessels  against  the  gun-boats 
of  Algesiras  ;  but  a  view  of  the  place, 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  local  circum¬ 
stances,  have  altered  my  opinion.  In 
order,  however,  to  render  us  effectually 
masters  of  the  Straits,  Ceuta  on  the 
African  side  must  be  made  ours.  Gib¬ 
raltar  may  in  many  points  be  compared 
to  a  great  guard-ship,  the  utility  of 
which,  without  a  supplementary  fleet  of 
small  vessels,  may  be  justly  questioned  t 
but,  with  such  a  fleet,  no  boat  from  Al¬ 
gesiras  should  be  able  to  do  any  mischief 
to  our  trade,  while  no  ship  of  the  enemy 
could  escape.  The  neglect  of  rendering 
the  fortress  in  this  way  a  point  of 
offence,  has  perhaps  tended  to  lower 
its  value  in  the  estimation  of  mercantile 
men.  To  the  nation  it  is  not  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  establishment.  There  are  se¬ 
veral  noble  families  which  perhaps  cost 
the  publick  as  much.  Between  four  and 
five  thousand  vessels  annually  touch  at 
the  rock,  either  for  trade,  or  in  the 
course  of  their  passage  up  and  down  the 
Straits.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
the  value  of  British  goods  sold  here  has 
been  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 
The  net  annual  charge  against  the  place 
is  not  more  than  50,000/. ;  of  which  sum 
30,000/.  are  expended  on  the  works,  and 
the  remainder  in  payment  of  the  offi¬ 
cers’  salaries.  The  disbursements,  on 
account  of  the  regiments  which  compose 
the  garrison,  are  less  than  the  expence 
of  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  would  be  on 
this  station,  and  the  possession  of  such 
a  place  adds  to  the  reputation  of  our 
power  with  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Besides,  the  annual  charge  of  50,000/. 
might,  with  little  difficulty,  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  exports  of  the  town,  and 
an  assessment  on  the  inhabitants,  who 
at  present  do  not  contribute  any  thing  in 
return  for  the  protection  afforded  them. 
The  British  nation  never  refused  to  pay 
the  Sound  duty  to  Denmark  ;  why  a 
toll  should  not  also  be  levied  by  us,  I  aui 
at  a  loss  to  understand.” 

In  Sardinia ,  after  a  concise  de¬ 
scription  of  Cagliari,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  we  are  told, 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia  (1 
speak  of  the  common  people)  are  yet 
scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of 
civilization ;  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have 
sunk  a  certain  way  back  into  barbarism. 
They  wear  indeed  linerii  shirts,  fastened 
at  the  collar  by  a  pair  Of  silver  buttons 
like  hawks’  bells;  but  their  upper  dress 
of  shaggy  goat-skins  is  in  the  pure  savage 
style.  A  few  have  got  one  step  nearer 
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to  perfectibility,  and  actually  do  wear 
tanned  leather  coats,  made  somewhat  in 
the  fashion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Europe 
an  the  fifteenth  century.  With  such  dur¬ 
able  habiliments  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  they  do  not  require  much  assistance 
from  the  manufactures  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. — The  state  of  Society  in  Sardinia 
is  probably  not  unlike  what  existed  in 
Scotland  about  150  years  ago.  Family 
pride,  a  species  of  political  scrophula, 
is  in  Sardinia  particularly  inveterate. 
But  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Nobles 
begins  to  be  counteracted  by  the  natural 
disposition  of  the  Sovereign  to  extend 
his  own  authority.  Many  parts  of  the 
country  are  in,  what  a  politician  consi¬ 
ders  only  as  an  unsatisfactory  state.  In 
the  district  of  Tempio  this  is  greatly  the 
case :  the  mountains  are  infested  with 
banditti,  and  the  villages  are  often  at 
war  with  one  another.  A  feudal  animo¬ 
sity  of  this  kind,  which  had  lasted  up¬ 
wards  of  half  a  century,  was  lately  pa¬ 
cified  by  the  interference  of  a  Monk. 
The  armies  of  the  two  villages,  amount¬ 
ing  each  to  about  400  men,  were  bn  an 
appointed  day  drawn  out  in  order  of 
battle,  front  to  front,  and  musquets 
loaded.  Not  far  from  the  spot,  the 
Monk  had  a  third  host  prepared,  con¬ 
sisting  of  his  own  brethren,  with  all  the 
crucifixes  and  images  that  they  could 
muster.  He  addressed  the  belligerents, 
stating  the  various  sins  and  wrongsAhat 
they  had  respectively  committed,  and 
shewing  that  the  period  had  arrived 
when  their  dispute  should  cease,  for  the 
account  current  of  aggressions  then 
balanced.  The  stratagem  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  and  a  general  reconciliation 
took  place.  The  Sardinians  have  yet 
much  to  learn,  not  only  in  civil  inter¬ 
course  but  in  the  delicacies  that  should 
attend  it.” 

After  a  variety  of  original  statis¬ 
tical  remarks,  Mr.  Gait  observes  : 

“  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the 
present  circumstances,  no  attempt  has 
been  made,  on  our  part,  to  cultivate  a 
more  intimate  connexion  with  Sardinia. 
Except  the  facilities  voluntarily  afforded 
by  Mr.  Hill,  our  minister,  nothing  has 
yet  been  publicly  done  to  encourage  the 
British  merchants  to  explore  the  abun¬ 
dant  commercial  resources  of  this  island. 
The  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  Court 
of  Cagliari  would,  1  think,  induce  the 
government  to  enter  into  any  commer¬ 
cial  treaty  which  would  afford  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  a  regular  relief  to  its  embarrass¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  state  of  the  inhabitants 
is  such,  that  we  might  calculate  on  a 
growing  demand  for  our  manufactures, 
were  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  established,  on  a  firm  and  as¬ 


sured  basis.  It  is  plainly  the  policy  of 
Britain  to  acquire  an  insular  influence  : 
an  influence  on  the  affections  of  those 
nations  which  she  is  able  effectually  to 
protect,  and  on  which  she  has  it  in  her 
power,  from  her  commercial  character, 
to  confer  the  most  essential  benefits. — • 
But  while  the  system  of  occasional  expe¬ 
dients,  and  the  molestation  of  points, 
shall  continue  to  engage  the  attention 
of  our  statesmen,  nothing,  in  this  way, 
suitable  to  the  private  character  of  the 
nation,  can  be  expected.  In  every  thing 
that  relates  to  mercantile  concerns,  all 
our  treaties  have  hitherto  been  singular 
monuments  of  official  ignorance  and  pre¬ 
sumption.  It  is  wonderful  that  men', 
versed  only  in  files  and  precedents, 
should  still  have  the  arrogance  to  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  capable  of  arranging 
matters,  of  which,  from  their  education, 
they  can  have  little  knowledge.  There 
is  certainly  an  essential  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  principles  of  the  French  and 
British  systems  of  foreign  policy.  France 
is  properly  the  active  nation;  and  Bri¬ 
tain  has  acquired  her  greatness  merely 
by  the  vigour  of  her  counteraction,  led 
.  by  the  enterprising  spirit  of  her  com¬ 
merce.  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that 
if  the  French  would  only  be  quiet,  the 
British  government  would  be  content  to 
sit  still.  In  the  history  of  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  nations,  every  conquest  achieved 
by  the  British,  during  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century,  has  been  acquired  either 
immediately  from  the  French,  or  to 
thwart  some  of  their  designs.” 

The  entrance  into  Sicily ,  at  Gir- 
genti,  is  thus  described  : 

“  Although  the  few  houses  at  the 
Mole  should  no  more  be  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  general  domestic 
accommodations  of  Sicily  than  a  fishing 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  English  town  would  he  of  those  of 
England,  there  were,  nevertheless,  such 
unequivocal  indications  of  an  hereditary 
disposition  to  filthiness,  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  flatter  myself  with  the  hope 
of  finding  much  comfort.  The  house  of 
the  post-officer,  a  large  building,  shewed 
a  handsome  enough  exterior;  but  the 
road  to  the  do«r  was  abominable,  and 
what  had  been  destined  for  the  hall  or 
Vestibule,  was  in  a  eomlition  only  fit  for 
the  reception  of  pigs  and  poultry.  The 
stairs  seemed  never  to  have-been  cleaned 
since  the  masons’  rubbish  was  removed  ; 
and  the  rooms,  when  access  was  effected, 
presented  a  striking  aspect  of  poverty 
and  neglect.” 

From  Girgenti  Mr.  Galt  visited  the 
ruins  of  Agrigentum  ;  of  which  he 
lia9  given  a  good  engraving  ; 
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“  In  the  course  of  our  ride  I  noticed 
the  rows  of  the  American  aloes  which 
Mr.  Brydone  has  described;  and  I  was 
gratified  with  the  view  of  a  beautiful 
country,  interspersed  with  vineyards  and 
olive-trees.  Of  the  temples,  the  largest 
is  that  of  Jupiter  Olyrnpius.  It  is  now 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  and  I  could 
scarcely  trace  its  form.  The  defaced 
fragments  of  the  pillars  have  relapsed 
into  shapeless  masses  of  stone  ;  and  the 
small  portion  of  the  walls  that  is  still 
visible,  is  only  sufficient  to  shew  that 
there  has  been  a  building.  Not  far  from 
this  edifice  stands  a  mausoleum,  which 
antiquaries  say  is  that  of  Tero,  one  of 
the  earliest  Sicilian  monarchs.  In  pass¬ 
ing  along,  several  holes  in  the  g;  ournl 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  as  openings 
which  led  into  the  Catacombs.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Concord  is  in  fine  condition,  as 
an  antiquary  would  say  ;  the  parts  hav¬ 
ing  been  collected  and  replaced  on  each 
other,  by  order  of  the  king.  The  temple 
of  Juno  has  also  been  re-edified  in  the 
same  manner.  But  still,  even  though 
they  be  the  monuments  of  Agrigentum, 
the  Sight  of  them  is  hardly  worth  a  sab- 
bath-day’s  journey.  The  church  of  St. 
Martin  in  the  Fields,  London,  is  larger 
than  both  of  them  put  together,  and 
infinitely  more  magnificent.  '  Whatever 
the  Antients  may  have  thought  of  the 
grandeur  of  Agrigentum,  one  can  hardly 
refrain  from  suspecting,  that,  in  order 
to  form  a  true  conception  of  it,  we 
should  have  pictures  as  well  as  words. 
The  epithet  Palace  is  applied  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  chief  of  the  Hottentots,  as 
well  as  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  the  two  or 
three  score  of  pillars  plated  with  stucco 
which  remain  of  Agrigentum,  are  not 
calculated  to  confirm  the  stories  of  its 
Splendour,  I  can  never  now  believe 
that  it  was  really  any  thing  but  a  respect¬ 
able  Sicilian  town,  when  the  island  was 
probably  a  little  more  prosperous  than 
at  present.” 

Palermo  forms  an  interesting  and 
very  amusing  article : 

“  All  the  descriptions  that  I  have  seen 
of  the  capital  of  Sicily  are  rather  defec¬ 
tive  than  incorrect.  Only  the  finest 
things  are  brought  into  the  picture  ;  the 
great  masses  of  mean  and  slovenly  ob¬ 
jects,  which  everywhere  offend  the  eye 
in  the  original,  are  excluded  by  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  taste  of  travellers.  Pa¬ 
lermo,  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
architectural  magnificence  of  its  Palaces 
and  Churches,  has  an  air  of  tawdry 
want,  such  as  cannot  be  distinctly  de¬ 
scribed.  Poverty  seems  really  to  be  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  people  from 
ihe  top  to  the  bottom.  The  ground 
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stories  of  the  noble  edifices  in  the  Via 
Toledo,  as  well  as  in  the  other  great 
streets,  would  never  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  shops  and  coffee-houses, 
could  the  Princes  and  Dukes  above-stairs 
have  easily  done  otherwise.  —  It  is  the 
custom  here  for  tradesmen  of  all  sorts 
to  carry  on  their  respective  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  open  air.  The  number, 
in  particular,  of  shoemakers  and  tailors 
at  work  in  the  Via  Toledo  is  inconceiv¬ 
able.  Indeed  the  crowd  of  persons  in 
the  streets  is  much  beyond  any  thing 
that  I  have  elsewhere  seen  ;  certainly 
much  greater  than  in  London.  But, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  city,  only 
four  miles  within  the  circumference  of 
the  walls,  it  is  impossible  to  be  believed 
that  the  population  is  so  great  as  the 
Sicilians  allege.  They  talk  of  300,000 
inhabitants  ;  a  number,  notwithstanding 
that  the  people  swelter  by  dozens  toge¬ 
ther  in  very  small  apartments,  not  to  be 
credited.  The  population  of  Palermo 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  Dublin. — It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  only  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Sicilian  tradesmen  to  work  in 
the  streets,  but  that  particular  streets 
in  Palermo  are,  in  some  degree,  appro¬ 
priated  to  certain  occupations  :  not  that 
each  trade  exclusively  attaches  itself  to 
any  one  part  of  the  town,  but,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  it  has  a  local  situation 
where  it  may  be  considered  as  predomi¬ 
nant.  The  Via  Toledo  seems  to  be  the 
grand  emporium  of  all  the  professions 
dependant  on  fashion.  Another  street 
is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  braziers; 
and  there  is  perhaps  not  a  more  noisy 
spot  in  all  Europe.  Our  thin  tinned 
iron  scarcely  seems  to  be  known  here  ; 
but  considerable  quantities  of  block  tin 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lamps, 
forks,  and  other  culinary  and  table 
utensils.  In  a  third  street  I  observed  a 
number  of  female  children,  in  almost 
every  house,  employed  in  tambouring 
and  embroidering  muslin.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  muslins  has  been,  introduced 
some  time,  and  succeeds  so  well  that  it 
already  consumes  the  principal  part  of 
tiie  cotton  raised  in  the  district  of  Terra 
Nova.  The  chief  establishment  is  at 
Caltanisetta,  an  inland  town,  rather 
distinguished  for  its  linen  trade.  The 
latter  branch  is  much  indebted  to  the 
war,  which  has  raised  the  price  of  Ger¬ 
man  linen  so  high,  that  the  Sicilians 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  own  looms.  The  wo¬ 
men  are  the  weavers  :  their  wages  are 
about  9d.  per  day.  The  same  quantity 
and  kind  of  goods  which  were  sold  in 
the  year  1792  for  a  dollar,  are  increased 
in  value  to  above  a  dollar  and  a  half, 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tambourers’ 

street 
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street  there  is  a  lane  entirely  occupied 
by  chair-makers  and  bed-smiths.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  explain  what  the  latter 
profession  is ;  which,  1  think,  does 
some  credit  to  the  Sicilians,  if  it  ori¬ 
ginated  with  them.  The  climate  of 
this  country  is  peculiarly  congenial  to 
the  engenderings  of  bugs  and  other  anti- 
dormists ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  I  imagine,  have  renounced 
bedsteads  of  wood,  and  adopted  iron 
ones.  Were  the  frames  made  of  cast 
metal,  they  might  be  rendered  orna¬ 
mental,  and  could  be  procured,  I  should 
think,  much  cheaper  than  the  ham¬ 
mered  iron,  which  is  the  only  kind  at 
present  in  use.” 

“  The  College  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Via 
Toledo  is  the  finest  building  in  Palermo. 
It  may  not  occupy  so  much  ground  as 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  or  Trinity  in 
Cambridge ;  but  in  architecture  it  excels 
them ;  and  it  is  adorned  with  more 
costly  ornaments.  The  stairs  and  gal¬ 
leries  are  spacious.  The  steps  of  all  the 
former  are  made  of  large  single  blocks 
of  marble,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter 
are  hung  with  pictures  and  portraits, 
several  of  which  are  said  to  be  very 

good . The  tendency  of  the  system 

of  the  Jesuits  was  to  obtain  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  political  machine  of  the 
world:  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  hereditary  orders  and  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  ;  and  to  substitute,  in  place  of 
coercion  and  prerogative,  reason  and 
persuasion  in  the  regulation  of  national 
affairs  :  to  re-establish  on  the  rums  of 
the  Empire  of  Christendom,  which  the 
Reformation  had  so  effectually  rent  and 
undermined,  another  Empire  of  Opinion, 
over  which  their  own  enterprising  fra¬ 
ternity  should  have  the  sovereign  influ¬ 
ence.  Without  examining  their  profes¬ 
sions  (for  as  members  of  the  Roman 
church  their  professions  were  necessarily 
in  conformity  to  its  doctrines),  let  us 
only  look  at  what  they  did  :  they  formed 
a  plan  of  intercourse  and  correspondence 
which  extended  to  every  country  where 
they  could  obtain  a  footing;  and  they 
endeavoured  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  confidence  of  mankind  by  every 
species  of  address  that  could  procure  an 
interest  in  the  affections.  Where  a  re¬ 
putation  of  sanctity  was  the  best  in¬ 
strument  of  advancement,  the  Jesuits 
never  failed  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  correctness  of  their  morals.  Where 
dexterity  and  address  were  wanted,  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  displayed  a 
penetration  and  ability  which  have  never 
been  excelled.  In  short,  by  the  exercise 
of  all  the  various  modifications  of  genius, 
wherever  talents  excited  admiration  and 
acquired  power,  the  Jesuits  were  dis¬ 
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covered  labouring  for  the  ascendancy. 
They  were  a  religious  order,  because  the 
character  of  priests  facilitated  their 
views.  —  The  tendency  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  celebrated  society  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  so  many  various  ways, 
.and  with  so  great  an  uniformity  of  effect, 
that  it  came  to  be  considered  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  premeditated  design.  The  se¬ 
cular  rulers  of  Europe  were  alarmed. 
They  saw  that  hereditary  rank  and  pri¬ 
vilege — all  those  things  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  end  for  which  govern¬ 
ments  were  instituted,  would  be  sub¬ 
verted  by  the  Jesuits  ;  and,  therefore, 
coalescing  against  the  Order,  they  ef¬ 
fected  its  abolition.  A  partial  restora¬ 
tion,  however,  has  lately  been  permitted 
in  Palermo  ;  and  the  school  of  the  Order 
is  numerously  attended.  If  the  times 
and  circumstances  in  which  the  restora¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  be  considered,  we 
may  perhaps  see  cause  to  regard  the 
Sicilian  government  as  influenced,  in 
this  matter,  by  a  broader  policy  than  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  its  views.  The 
success  of  the  French  has  been,  undeni¬ 
ably,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  their 
general  mental  superiority.  The  verv 
errors  of  the  Revolutionists  proceeded 
from  a  kind  of  moral  rankness  that  led 
to  undertakings,  which  were  criminal 
only  because  they  were  excesses.  Annies 
having  been  opposed  to  their  armies 
without  effect,  it  is  plausible  to  have 
recourse  to  a  systematic  counteraction 
of  their  moral  vigour.  This  is  a  refine¬ 
ment  in  policy,  however,  that  seems 
hardly  credible ;  but  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  in  the  Court  of  Palermo 
there  are  many  friends  and  admirers  of 
Filangieri.” 

Mr.  Galt  next  introduces  “  the 
Clergy  and,  we  are  sorry  to  ob¬ 
serve,  with  a  sarcasm  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  perhaps,  than  was  intended. 
Not  content  with  laughing  at  “  the 
ridiculousappearanceof  gowns,  cowls, 
and  shaven  crowns,”  and  lamenting 
the  ignorance  and  supineness  of  the 
Sicilian  Ecciesiasticks  ;  he  hurls  too 
general  an  anathema  against  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Establishments  in  general. 

“  The  doctrinal  corruptions  are  not 
now  thought  of ;  nor  do  even  considera¬ 
tions  of  morality  much  contribute  to  the 
increasing  contempt  with  which  the 
ecclesiastical  profession  throughout  this 
province  of  the  Pap  il  empire  is  regarded. 
The  institutions  of  the  Church  are  now 
generally  estimated  by  their  temporal 
utility ;  and,  being  found  without  value 
in  this  respect,  are  of  course  deemed 
oppressive,” 
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But  we  pass  on  to  far  more  agree¬ 
able  topics,  discussed  with  that  plain 
good  sense  and  manly  firmness  which 
characterise  the  Writer. 

<«  Among  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  decline  of  clerical  wealth  and  power 
in  Sicily,  is  the  falling  off  in  the  custo¬ 
mary  largesses  to  the  poor  at  the  gates 
of  the  convents.  The  effect  of  this  in 
the  first  instance  is  melancholy.  The 
state  of  the  poor  is  gradually  become 
worse,  and  in  Palermo  the  number  of 
mendicants  has  visibly  increased  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  Some  time  since 
their  distresses  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  government ;  and  a  large  and  ex¬ 
tensive  establishment,  in  imitation  of 
our  English  workhouses,  was  instituted 
to  remedy  the  evil.  The  building, 
though  not  yet  completed  to  the  extent 
of  the  design,  would  do  honour  to  any 
state.  The  interior  regulations  are,  I 
am  told,  efficient  and  judicious.  The 
inmates  amount  to  several  hundreds, 
and  their  employment  is  chiefly  in  the 
different  processes  of  the  manufactories 
of  silk.  But,  however  well  intended, 
this  institution  is  found  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  remove  the  distresses  of  the 
poor  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  Church 
continues  to  decline,  the  number  of 
beggars  must  increase,  until  that  salu¬ 
tary  change  in  the  habits  of  the  lower 
orders,  of  which  the  cessation  of  their 
gratuitous  supply  is  the  necessary  fore¬ 
runner,  shall  have  taken  place.  The 
Sicilian  gentry,  particularly  the  females, 
have  theJ  reputation  of  being  very  cha¬ 
ritable.  The  whole  nation,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  a  great  share  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  He  must  be  strongly  prejudiced, 
indeed,  who  would  not  allow  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  people,  to  one  another,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  general  distrust  that 
individualizes  them  so  much,  to  be  both 
respectable  and  kindly.” 

In  the  same  concise  but  significant 
manner  are  described  the  Luxuries  of 
Palermo  ;  the  Population  ;  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Country  :  Gaming; 
Time  and  Bells;  Amusements';  the 
Theatres  ;  the  Tragedies  of  Alfieri 
(see  vol.  LXXX.  Part  i.  p.  458)  ;  No¬ 
bility;  Source  of  Discontents;  Man¬ 
ner  of  Living  ;  Trade  ;  an  Improvisa¬ 
tor  ;  Booksellers;  Quail-shooting; 
St.  Rosalia;  Academy  of  Painting; 
Barbers’  Signs;  Mode  of  Sepulture; 
Marina  ;  and  the  Court.  Of  these 
we  shall  give  a  specimen. 

“  BOOKSELLERS.  ' 

“  During  my  first  peregrinations 
through  Palermo,  1  began  to  form  a 
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very  respectable  opinion  of  the  state  of 
literary  knowledge  among  the  inhabit¬ 
ants.  In  almost  every  street  I  saw  shops 
full  of  venerable  looking  books  ;  seem¬ 
ingly,  by  their  size  and  binding,  the 
most  antient  editions  of  the  classics ; 
and  every  shop  was  crowded  with  custo¬ 
mers,  intent  to  communicate,  and  eager 
to  learn.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  what 
species  of  literature  was  most  in  fashion, 
I  resolved  to  make  a  tour  of  the  book¬ 
sellers  ;  and,  having  breakfasted  earlier 
by  an  hour  than  usual,  I  accordingly 
sallied  forth.  But  on  going  into  the 
first  shop,  the  servant  whom  I  had  hired 
to  act  as  Sicilian  interpreter,  having 
previous^  understood  the  cause  of  the 
untimely  breakfasting,  came  up,  and 
said  it  was  not  a  bookseller’s  but  a  no¬ 
tary’s  shop.  ‘  Well  then,’  said  I,  ‘let 
us  go  to  the  next.’  It  was  a  lottery- 
office.  To  the  next :  it  was  again  a 
notary’s.  Not  to  be  tedious,  let  it  suf¬ 
fice  to  say,  that  all  the  numerous'  shops, 
with  the  venerable  books,'  and  throng 
of  customers.  Turned  out  to  be  either 
lawyers’  or  lottery-offices.  ’  In  the  whole 
city  of  Palermo,  which  probably  exeeds 
in  the  number  of  palaces  all  the  cities 
of  the  British  empire  put  together,  and 
the  population  of  which  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  but 
two  regular  booksellers.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  several  other  shops  where  books  are 
sold;  but  they  are  mean  and  dirty,  and 
only  antiquaries  and  vermin  frequent 
them. 

“  QUAIL-SIIOOTING. 

“  In  the  month  of  September  vast 
flocks  of  Quails  come  over  from  the 
Continent  to  Sicily,  and,  being  fatigued 
by  their  flight,  are  easily  shot  on  their 
arrival.  The  pleasure  which  the  Paler¬ 
mitans  take  in  this  sport  is  incredible. 
Crowds  of  all  ages  and  degrees  assemble 
on  the  shore,  and  the  number  of  sports¬ 
men  is  prodigious.  In  one  groupe  I 
reckoned  eleven;  and,  in  less  than  half 
a  mile,  thirty-four  groupes  ;  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  from  two  to  five  persons,  with 
as  many  dogs.  The  number  in  boats  is, 
perhaps,  greater  than  those  on  the  land. 
From  morning  to  night  they  watch  the 
coming  of  the  birds,  and  Nature  seems 
sometimes  to  be  conquered  by  patience  ; 
for  I  saw  one  day  a  sportsman  actually 
asleep,  his  head  resting  on  his  gun. 
But,  on  observing  the  proceedings,  this 
did  not  appear  so  much  out  of  character 
as  I  at  first  supposed.  For  the  aquatics 
first  seeing  the  Quails,  their  firing  rouses 
and  gives  signal  to  the  landsmen.  Then 
enviable  is  the  lot  of  the  idle  apprentice 
who,  with  a  borrowed  old  musket  or 
pistol,  no  matter  how  unsafe,  has  gained 
possession  of  the  farthest  accessible  rock, 

w  here 
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where  there  is  but  room  for  himself  and 
his  dog,  which  he  has  fed  with  bread 
only,  all  the  year  round,  for  these  de¬ 
lightful  days,  and  which  sits  in  as  happy 
expectation  as  himself  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Quails.” 

The  article. on  “  The  Court,”  and 
the  “  Letter  to  Buonaparte”  in  the 
Appendix,  are  at  this  juncture  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  :  and  shew  the  Au¬ 
thor  to  be  not  merely  an  intelligent 
Traveller,  but  an  accurate  Observer 
of  Human  Nature,  and  a  profound 
Diplomatic  Politician.  We  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  general  perusal. 

(To  be  continued.) 

11.  A  Narrative  of  the  Persecution  of 
Hippolvto  Joseph  da  Costa  Pereira 
Furtado  de  Mendonca,  a  Native  of 
Colonia-do-Sacramento,  on  the  River 
la  Plata;  imprisoned  and  tried  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  by  the  Inquisition ,  for  the  pre¬ 
tended  Grime  of  Free-masonry .  To 

which  are  added,  the  Bye-laws  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Lisbon,  both  antient  and 
modern ,  (never  before  published ,) 
taken  from  the  Originals  in  one  of  the 
Royal  Libraries  in  London.  2  vols. 

8 vo;  Sherwood  and  Co. 

WITH  much  regret  we  learn  from 
this  Narrative  that  the  Inquisition 
still  continues,  with  all  its  dreadful 
horrors,  in  Portugal.  The  Author  of 
this  “  Narrative”  is  duly  qualified  to 
describe  its  dreadful  horrors,  having 
suffered  ten  years’  imprisonment  for 
the  alleged  crime  of  Free  Masonry. 
Fortunately,  however,  he  escaped, 
and  lives  to  tell  the  tale. 

u  From  my  earliest  infancy  I  had  ac¬ 
customed  myself  to  consider  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  inquisition  in  Europe  as  a 
63'stem  formed  by  ignorance  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  therefore  I  had  always 
viewed  it  with  horror :  but  little  did  1 
ever  dream  of  becoming  myself  a  victim 
of  its  persecution.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  tri¬ 
bunal  should  exist,  that,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  or  without  any  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  should  feel 
empowered  to  seize  individuals,  and  try 
them  for  offences  which  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  imaginary,  if  they  are  not  to  be 
found,  which  is  the  case,  in  the  criminal 
code  of  the  country'.” 

The  Volumes  are  inscribed, 

“  To  the  British  Nation  at  large,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  most  antient 
and  venerable  Society  of  .free  and 
accepted  Masons,  who  have  the  honour 
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at  this  time,  and  have  had  for  these  20, 
years,  of  possessing  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  for  their  Grand  Master, 
this  work  is  most  humbly  and  most 
respectfully  dedicated,  as  a  token  of  his 
admirrition  for  their  Constitution,  and  as 
a  pledge  of  Gratitude  for  their  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged  philanthropy,  which 
is  not  merely  confined  to  Europe,  but 
has  extended  its  influence  to  the  most 
distant  corners  of  the  Globe,  by 

The  Author.” 

Mr.  Hippolyto  da  Costa  (of  whom 
a  good  portrait  is  given)  is  Editor  of 
the  Correia  Braziliense ,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  Journal  published  in  London, 
on  loyal  but  independent  principles; 
and  seems  fully  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  patronage  of  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  British 
Nation.  Some  account  of  his  Rela¬ 
tions  was  given  in  our  last,  p.  21. 

The  secrets  of  the  Prison-house  are 
faithfully  revealed  ;  and  the  Work 
abounds  with  very  useful  information. 

12.  Riographia  Dramatical  or,  a  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Playhouse :  containing 
historical  and  critical  Memoirs ,  and 
original  Anecdotes,  of  British  and  Irish 
Dramatic  Writers,  from  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  our  Theatrical  Exhibi¬ 
tions  ;  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  Actors  *  also  an  alphabetical 
Account,  and  chronological  Lists,  of 
their  Works,  the  Dates  when  printed , 
and  Observations  on,  their  Merits :  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Introductory  View  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British 
Stage.  Originally  compiled,  to  the 
Year  1764,  by  David  Erskine  Baker. 
Continued  thence  to  1782,  by  Isaac  Reed, 
F.  A.  S.  And  broug  ht  down  to  the  End 
of  November  1811,  with  very  consider 
able  Additions  and  Improvements 
throughout,  by  Stephen  Jones.  In 
Three  Volumes,  8 vo ;  pp.  789.494;  a/uf 
478.  Nichols  and  Son,  fyc. 

THE  reputation  of  this  Work  has 
long  been  fully  established.  The 
Edition  of  it  by  Mr.  Reed,  assisted, 
as  it  is  well  known  he  was,  by  the 
powerful  pen  of  Mr.  Steevens,  was 
received  by  the  publiek  with  the 
favour  it  so  well  deserved;  and  the 
volumes  have  long  become  scarce. 

The  present  republication,  enlarged 
to  three ,  or  rather  to  four  volumes, 
for  the  first  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
will  add  considerably  to  the  credit 
which  Air.  Jones  has  long  since  ob¬ 
tained  as  an  able  and  accurate  Editor 
of  Biography,  and  a  Dramatic  Critic. 

The 
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The  Volumes  are  inscribed: 

« To  His  Royal  Highness  George  Au¬ 
gustus  Frederick,  Prince  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  &c. 

«  Sir,  The  very  distinguished  patro¬ 
nage  which  your  Royal  Highness  has 
been  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  Fine  Arts 
in  this  happy  country;  your  princely 
munificence  to  that  meritorious  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  Literary  Fund;  hut  more 
especially  your  late  marked  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Drama,  by  condescending, 
in  a  conspicuous  manner,  to  grace  the 
erection  of  the  new  Theatre  Royal  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  by  allowing  your 
Bust  to  form  the  subject  of  the  Corporate 
Seal  of  the  Subscribers  to  that  in  Drury 
Lane  ,  will,  it  is  hoped,  plead  my  apology 
for  having  presumed,  without  your  know* 
ledge,  to  dedicate  to  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  a  publication  which,  I  trust,  will 
be  found  a  useful  accession  to  the  drama¬ 
tic  department  of  literature. — Were  I  to 
deviate  from  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  Work,  to  contemplate  the  general 
tenour  of  your  Royal  Highness’s  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Government  of  this 
United  Kingdom,  since  your  acceptance 
of  the  high  office  of  Regent  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unhappy  illness  of  your 
Royal  Father,  our  most  beloved  and 
revered  Sovereign,  a  wide  field,  indeed, 
would  open  to  ray  view,  and  one  in  which 
I  should  delight  to  expatiate  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  much  disposed , to  engage  in  this 
pleasing  task,  I  can  only,  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  adopt,  as  most  expressive 
of  my  sense  of  your  magnanimity  and 
patriotism,  the  sentiments  contained  in 
a  recent  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
Corporation  of  London,  declaring  “  the 
deep  and  grateful  sense  entertained  by 
the  Court  of  your  public  virtues,  and 
amiable  and  endearing  qualities  ;  of  the 
purity  of  your  constitutional  principles, 
exemplified  by  your  unvaried  attachment 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ; 
of  your  exalted  forbearance  and  modera¬ 
tion  during  the  whole  of  your  Royal 
Father’s  afflicting  indisposition  :  and  of 
your  rare  self-denial,  in  refusing  to  in¬ 
crease  the  national  expenditure  by  any 
temporary  addition  to  your  state  and 
dignity  as  Prince  Regent:  thus  practi¬ 
cally  illustrating  the  union  which  must 
ever  exist  between  the  feelings  of  a  great 
and  patriot  Prince,  and  the  happiness  of 
a  free  and  loyal  people.’  —  That  the 
Work  which,  with  profound  respect, 
I  here  inscribe  to  your  Royal  Highness, 
may,  at  some  favourable  opportunity, 
afford  you  a  temporary  and  not  an  un¬ 
welcome  relaxation  from  tlie  cares  of 
Empire,  is  the  ardent  wish  of,  your 
Royal  Highness’s  most  obedient  and 
most  humble- Servant, 

««  Ijmdon,  Pee  l.  Stephen  Jones.” 


Of  the  task  which  the  present  Edi* 
tor  has  meritoriously  performed,  a 
better  account  cannot  be  given  than 
in  his  own  words  : 

“  The  influx  of  Dramatic  Writings 
within  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  so 
great,  that  the  number  of  those  recorded 
in  the  former  edition  of  this  work  (1782) 
has  been  very  nearly  doubled  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  ;  which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  continuation  ; 
for,  nearly  as  much  labour  and  research 
has  been  bestowed  upon  correcting 
throughout,  and  rendering  more  perfect, 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  had  been 
before  printed,  as  upon  that  part  which 
may  more  legitimately  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  new-: — A  very  great  number  of 
hitherto  unknown  or  uncertain  dates 
have  by  the  exercise  of  unremitted  dili¬ 
gence,  been  now  ascertained;  and  many 
hundreds  of  erroneous  dates  have  been 
rectified  from  actual  inspection  of  the 
original  editions.  It  is  hoped,  therefore, 
that  whoever  may  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  consult  this  catalogue,  will  not, 
where  he  may  find  that  its  dates  differ 
from  former  authorities,  too  hastily  con¬ 
clude  that  they  must  therefore  be  wrong. 
—  The  Editor  brought  to  this  laborious 
undertaking  the  result  of  thirty  years 
acquaintance  with  the  early  British  Dra¬ 
matists  :  his  collectanea  were,  of  course, 
numerous  ;  yet  there  was  an  obvious  ne¬ 
cessity  for  his  looking  beyond  their  limits 
for  materials  that  might  enliven  as  well 
as  enlarge  and  improve  the  Work.  Upon 
Mr.  Kemble,  therefore,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  calling,  though  scarcely  per¬ 
sonally  known  to  him.  The  great  cour¬ 
tesy  and  kindness  that  he  experienced 
from  that  gentleman,  and  the  liberality 
with  which  Mr.  Kemble  spontaneously 
offered  the  loan  of  his  interleaved  and 
corrected  copy  of  the  book,  as  well  as 
the  free  use  of  any  others  in  his  match¬ 
less  dramatic  library,  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  Editor, 
who,  before  that  time,  had  only  had  au 
opportunity  of  contemplating  his  public 
character,  as  the  best  living  illustrator 
of  our  Country’s  Dramatists,  and  the 
ornament  and  honour  of  the  British  Stage. 
— To  Mr.  Kemble’s  kindness,  therefore, 
this  book  stands  greatly  indebted ;  it 
also  owes  much  to  the  obliging  commu¬ 
nications  of  James  Bindley,  esq.  of  the 
Stamp-office,  and  Joseph  Clarke,  esq. 
of  Hull.  Some  useful  hints,  that  were- 
received  too  late  to  be  adopted  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  but  which  contribute 
to  improve  the  Appendices,  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Editor’s  much-esteemed 
friend  Thomas  Park,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  the 
Rev.  James  Eyre,  of  Solihull,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  the  Rev,  James  Plumptre, 
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B.  D.  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge  f 
and  Philip  Bliss,  esq.  Fellow  of  St.John’S 
college,  Oxford.” 

From  so  copious  a  fund,  it  would 
be  easy  to  extract  many  well-written 
and  entertaining  articles.  Amongst 
these  we  have  particularly  noticed 
the  articles  of  Mr.  Charles  Bonner , 
Mr.  Andrew  Cherry ,  and  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald ;  from  which  last  we  stop  to 
transcribe  an  epitaph  on  that  lady’s 
husband  (who  was  buried  at  Leeds) 
written  by  Mr.  Kemble  : 

“  Siste,  Viator  ! 

Hie  sepeliuntur  ossa 
Josephi  Inchbald,  Histrionis ; 
qui  aequalium  suorum 
fci  fictis  scenarum  facile  princeps  evasit, 
virtutisque  inveris  vitae  claruit  exemplar. 
Procul  este,  invida  superstitio, 

et  malasuadens  religionis  turbidus 
amor  1 

Vestris  enim  ingratiis,  hie  lapis  omnibus 
praedicabit 

qubd  in  his  humi  saprse  carceribus 
vir  recti  semper  tenax, 

■sociis  charus,  in  pauperes,  pro  re,  benig- 
.  nus,  * 

pater  optimus,  maritus  fidelis, 
3ocietatis  jurum  in  cunctis  observantis- 
simus, 

otii  gaudium,  nec  non  seriorum 
ornamentum, 
expectans 

de  dementia  Numinis  immortalis, 
seternA.  frui  felicitate 
requiescit. 

Jos.  Inchbald, 

Annum  agens  quadragesimum  quartum 
octavo  Iduum  Junii 
mortem  obiit 
anno  mdcclxxix.” 

The  mention  of  the  Author  of  the 
above  Inscription  induced  us  to  turn 
toward  the  article  in  which  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  we  eannot,  on  every 
account,  select  a  more  proper  speci¬ 
men  of  the  additional  Lives. 

“  Kemble,  John  Philip,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  first  tragedian  of  our  times, 
was  born  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire,  in 
the  year  1757.  He  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  letters  at  the  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  seminary  of  Sedgeley  Park, 
in  Staffordshire ;  and  here  made  so  ra¬ 
pid  a  progress  in  his  studies,  and  gave 
proofs  of  a  taste  for  literature  so  un¬ 
common  at  his  early  age,  that  his  father 
was  induced  to  send  him  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Douay,  for  the  advantage  of  an 
education  that  might  qualify  him  for 
wie  of  the  learned  professions.  Whilst 
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at  college,  he  Was  already  distinguished 
for  that  talent  of  elocution,  which  has 
since  raised  him  to  unrivalled  eminence 
in  the  delivery  of  the  compositions  of 
our  immortal  Shakspoafe.  Having  gone 
through  his  academical  course  with 
much  reputation,  Mr.  Kemble  returned 
to  England,  and,  preferring  the  stage 
to  every  other  pursuit,  performed  at 
Liverpool,  York,  and  Edinburgh.  —  Of 
his  merit  or  success  as  an  actor,  at  that 
period,  we  have  not  heard  ;  but  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  always  full  of 
his  profession  ;  for,  while  at  Liverpool, 
he  produced  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
JBelisarius;  and  at  York,  brought  on 
the  stage  an  alteration  of  The  New  Hay 
to  pay  Old  Debts,  and  also  of  The  Co¬ 
medy  of  Errors,  named  in  the  alteration 
Oh !  It ’s  impossible  !  He,  about  the 
same  time,  published  a  small  collection 
of  verses,  under  the  title  of  Fugitive 
Pieces.  They  were  juvenile  productions, 
with  which,  we  have  been  told,  he  was 
so  much  discontented  when  he  saw  them 
in  print,  that,  the  very  day  after  their 
publication,  he  destroyed  every  copy  of 
them  that  he  could  recover  from  the 
publisher,  or  elsewhere;  though  with 
more  modesty,  perhaps,  than  dispassion¬ 
ate  decision  ;  for  we  have  heard,  from 
a  very  good  judge  who  had  seen  them, 
that,  though  not  faultless,  they  were 
certainly  characterized  by  vivid  flashes 
of  feeling  and  fancy,  A  copy  of  these 
birth-strangled  poems  was,  it  is  said, 
sold  lately  for  3/.  5s. — Whilst  at  York, 
Mr.  Kemble  also  tried  a  new  species  of 
entertainment  in  the  theatre  of  that 
city,  consisting  of  a  repetition  of  the 
most  beautiful  odes  from  Mason,  Gray* 
and  Collins  ;  of  the  tales  of  Le  Fevre  and 
Maria  from  Sterne  ;  with  other  pieces  in 
prose  and  verse  ;  and  in  this  novel  and 
hazardous  undertaking  met  with  such 
approbation,  that  we  have  ever  since 
been  overrun  by  crowds  of  reciters,  who 
want  nothing  but  his  talents  to  be  as 
successful  as  their  original.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  delivered  a  lecture,  of  his  own 
composition,  on  sacred  and  profane  ora¬ 
tory,  which,  while  it  proved  him  a 
sound  critick  in  his  own  profession,  ob¬ 
tained  him  the  reputation  of  refined 
taste  among  men  of  letters.  From  Edin¬ 
burgh  he  w'as  engaged  to  act  in  Dublin, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  where 
the  attraction  of  his  exertions,  and  the 
applause  that  rewarded  them,  are  still 
so  fresh  in  every  body’s  remembrance, 
as  not  to  need  our  expatiating  on  them. 

— Mr.  Kemble  appeared  on  the  stage  for 
the  first  time  in  London,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  on  the  30th  of  September  1783, 
iu  the  character  of  Hamlet.  His  recep* 
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tion  in  the  metropolis  was  highly  favour* 
able  and  encouraging,  and  his  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Danish  Prince  became  even 
then  the  subject  of  universal  discourse 
and  approbation  ;  yet  he  had  not,  till 
some  seasons  after,  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  abilities  in  tlieir  complete 
extent;  almost  all  the  principal  parts, 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  being  at 
that  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Smith, 
on  whose  retirement,  in  1788,  Mr, 
Kemble  was  promoted  to  that  decisive 
lead  in  the  tragic  path,  which  he  has 
ever  since  maintained  with  increasing 
powers  and  popularity.  — On  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Kemble  became 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Jn 
this  office,  which  he  held  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  for  eight  years,  he  amply  justified 
the  discernment  that  had  placed  him  in 
it,  by  the  many  material  improvements 
which  he  made  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  preparatory  business  of  the  stage, 
in  the  regular  decorum  of  representa¬ 
tion,  in  the  impartial  appointment  of 
performers  to  characters  suited  to  their 
real  abilities,  and  in  giving  to  all  cha¬ 
racters  their  true  and  appropriate  eos- 
tume.  The  departments  of  the  painter 
and  machinist  were  likewise  objects  of 
liis  constant  attention  ;  and  to  his  study 
and  exertions  the  drama  is  indebted  for 
the  present  propriety  and  magnificence 
of  its  scenery  and  decorations.  These 
essential  improvements  he  still  unremit¬ 
tingly  supports:  and,  while  they  remain, 
they  will  at  once  give  testimony  to  the 
good  sense,  the  professional  knowledge, 
and  classical  taste  of  their  introducer, 
and  lay  our  native  drama  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  for  having  raised  it, 
in  truth  and  splendour  of  representation, 
far  above  the  competition  of  any  other  in 
Europe.  —  Mr.  Kemble,  at  various  times, 
during  his  management,  has  successfully 
prepared  several  of  our  old  plays  for  per- 
'  formance,  with  alterations,  more  or  less 
material,  as  modern  manners  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  require:  and  many  new  pro¬ 
ductions,  particularly  the  plays  of  Deaf 
mnd  Dumb,  The  Stranger,  and  the  opera 
of  The  Siege  <f Belgrade,  are,  we  have 
heard,  much  indebted  to  his  friendly  and 
skilful  assistance.  In  171)4  he  produced, 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  a  musical  ro¬ 
mance,  called  Lodohha,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  during  a  long  succession  of  nights 
with  very  great  and  merited  applause. 
In  1796  Mr.  Kemble  resigned  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Thea¬ 
tre  ;  but  shortly  after  resumed,  and  held 
it  till  the  end  of  the  season  1800-1.  In 
1802  he  visited  the  continent,  for  the 
liberal  purpose  of  studying  the  French 
and  Spanish  stages,  and  of  employing, 
ike  impiamiBsnt  of  theatre? 
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whatever  he  might  find  worthy  of  adop¬ 
tion  among  the  foreign  professors  of  the 
scenic  art.  After  passing  a  twelve^ 
month  at  Paris  and  Madrid,  with  very 
flattering  marks  of  consideration  in 
both  those  capitals,  he  returned  home  ; 
and,  having  purchased  a  sixth  part  of  the 
property  of  Covent  Garden  patent,  &c. 
became  manager  of  that  theatre,  where 
he  has  ever  since  continued  indefatigably 
to  discharge  the  multifarious  and  difficult 
duties  of  that  arduous  station. -—This 
rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Kemble’s  life  might 
have  been  swelled  to  a  very  imposing 
bulk,  by  the  insertion  of  s«me  of  those 
diverting  and  contradictory  anecdotes 
respecting  him,  which  lie  scattered  and 
forgotten  in  various  obseure  publications  j 
but,  as  most  of  them  that  we  have  seen 
are  only  humorous  traditions  and  antient 
theatrical  stories  new-revived,  stolen 
from  the  true  owners,  and  by  temporary 
ill-humour  on  recent  occurrences, 
which  he  was,  unluckily,  destined  to 
play  his  part,  set  down,  mutato  nomine , 
to  Mr.  Kemble’s  account;  and  as  the  rest 
of  them  are,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  original  propagator,  the  mere  in¬ 
ventions  of  his 'own  ptolific  imagination, 
we  shall  not  condescend  to  abuse  the 
reader’s  patience,  or  credulity,  by  re¬ 
viving  and  giving  them  any  currency. 
The  poet  shall  not  say  of  us, 

*  Destroy  his  fib  and  sophistry  ; — in  vain ; 
The  creature’s  at  his  dirty  work  again/ 

“  Mr.  Kemble  having  been  so  much  the 
subject  of  public  notice  of  various  kinds, 
we  have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  accuracy  of  the  account  here  given 
of  him.  The  resuit  of  our  inquiries  has 
been  a  strong  support  of  the  declaration 
of  the  late  excellent  and  judicious  Isaac 
Reed  :  *  I  know  not  from  what  cause  it 

has  arisen  (says  he),  but  I  think  1  have 
observed  a  more  than  common  degree  of 
inaccuracy  in  facts  and  dates  relative  t<* 
the  stage.****! mmediately  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Quin,  in  1766,  a  pamphlet  was 
published,  professing  to  be  an  account 
of  his  life,  in  which  the  fact  of  his  having 
killed  a  brother  actor  was  related ;  but 
so  related,  that  no  one  circumstance 
belonging  to  it  could  be  depended  on, 
except  that  a  man  was  killed.  Neither 
the  time  when  the  accident  happened, 
the  place  where, the,  cause  of  the  quarrel* 
the  progress  of  it,  oreven  the  name  or 
identity  of  the  person,  wore  stated  agree¬ 
able  to  truth  ;  and  all  these  fables  wer© 
imposed  on  the  publick  at  a  time  when 
many  people  where  living,  who  could 
have  contradicted  them  from  their  own 
personal  knowledge.’  Shakspeare,  8vo. 
1803,  vol.  II.  p.  411.  It  has  been  oh- 
semd,  that,  whether  on  ©roft'  the  stage. 
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Mr.  Kemble  never  loses  sight  of  hia  pro¬ 
fession.  While  performing,  he  is  ever 
attentive  to  the.  minutest  circumstance, 
whether  relating  to  his  own  part,  or  to 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  others  who 
may  be  concerned  in  the  scene  ;  when  off 
the  stage,  he  is  diligently  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  whatever  may  be  connected 
with  the  history  or  illustration  of  his  art. 
He  has  therefore,  at  a  prodigious  ex¬ 
pence,  made  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
the.  dramatic  works  of  British  genius, 
and  of  books  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  stage ;  and  during  the  long  period  of 
his  management  in  the  two  winter  the¬ 
atres,  the  publiekhave  been  indebted  to 
his  researches  into  our  antient  drama 
for  the  revival  of  many  pieces  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit,  which  had  been  long  neg¬ 
lected  and  almost  forgotten  ?  but  which 
his  very  judicious  alterations  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  restore  to  their  merited 
popularity." 

~  \A  List  then  follows,  of  2G  Dramas 
written,  or  altered  for  representation, 
by  Mr.  Kemble?  and  an  admirable 
poetical  picture  of  him,  extracted 
from  “  The  Stage,”  in  a  volume  of 
u  Yrerses  on  various  Occasions  by  John 
Taylor,  estj.  1795.” 

In  turning  over  the  volumes,  we 
meet,  amoug  the  new  Lives,  with 
•everal  whom  we  have  either  per- 
$onallyknown,orwhose  characters  we 
respect.  Among  the  latter  class,  we 
shall  take  two  deceased  Worthies: 

“  Pestell,  Thomas,  vicar  of  Packing- 
ton,  in  Leicestershire,  was  author  of  an 
unpublished  Latin  comedy  called  l  'ersi- 
pellisy  1631.  See  Mr.  Nichols’s  valuable 
History  of  Leicestershire.  — -  This  worthy 
•Id  man  (says  Mr. Nichols)  appears  to  have 
tasted  bitterly  of  the  cup  of  affliction. 
From  1638  to  1640,  we  find  him  continu- 
sdlvemployed  i  n  preach  in  gbefo  re  theKing, 
at  Oatlands,  and  at  the  court ;  and  in  1640 
before  c  the  council  of  King  and  Lords  at 
York.’  In  or  before  1644  he  resigned 
the  vicarage  of  Paekington  to  his  son  ; 
whose  name  in  that  year  first  appears 
in  the  register.  By  a  letter  written 
to  Sir  George  Gresley,  about  1645,  it 
appears  that  he  had  then  ‘  long  resigned 
his  means  of  Paekington  to  his  eldest 
son;  and  had  been  robbed  and  plundered 
of  goods  (almost  all)  five  several  times, 
besides  cattle.*  The  following  particulars 
of  him  were  communicated  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Mugleston:  i  I 
have  heard  my  mother  say,  Mr.  Pegg 
(which  was  the  usurper’s  name)  came 
into  Paekington  Church,  in  time  of 
divine  service,  with  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
with  theiy  pistols  cocked,  and  held  thea* 


to  my  grandfather’s  breast  when  he  was 
reading  prayers.  He  said,  ‘  Gentlemen, 
use  no  violence ;  here  is  none  will  resist 
youd  Sp  they  took  away  the  Common- 
Prayer  Book,  and  laid  a  ballad  in  its 
place.  My  grandfather  went  and  sat 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  heard 
Mr.  Pegg  read  an  account  of  all  his  faults, 
for  which  he  w  as  turned  out,  concluding, 
*  And  so  God  has  justly  spewed  him  out 
of  his  mouth.’  Mr.  Pegg  went  then 
into  the  pulpit,  and  took  his  text,  ‘  I 
AM  hath  sent  nye  unto  you.’  My 
grandfather  was  several  times  imprisoned 
for  christening  a  child,  and  marrying, 
and  for  not  keeping  parliament  feasts 
and  thanksgiving  days.” 

“  Townley,  James,  M.  A.  the  second 
son  of  a  merchant,  was  born  in  London 
in  1714,  and  received  his  education  at 
Merchant  Taylors’  school,  whence  he 
was  elected  to  St.  John's  college,  Ox¬ 
ford.  Soon  after  taking  orders,  he  was 
chosen  morning  preacher  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  chapel,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
in  the  East.  He  married,  in  1740,  Miss 
Jane  Bonnin,of  Windsor,  descendad  from 
the  Poyntz  family,  artel  related  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  through  whose 
patronage,  Mr.  Townley  obtained  the 
living  of  St.  Bennet,  Gracechurcb  Street, 
London,  and  a  vicarage  in  Essex.  He 
afterwards  became  grammar-master  to 
Christ’s  Hospital;  and  in  1759  was  chosen 
high  master  of  Merchant  Taylor’s  school, 
in  which  office  he  died  July  15,  1778, 
having  been  presented,  in  1777*  to  a 
living  in  Wales  by  Bishop  Shipley,  to 
whom  he  was  chaplain.  Mr.  Townley 
besides  exemplifying  every  domestic 
virtue  in  the  highest  degree,  was  a  most 
convivial  companion,  and  a  man  of 
much  literary  ingenuity.  He  was  the 
close  intimate  of  Garrick, from  whom  he 
held  for  some  years  the  valuable  vicarage 
of  Hendon,  in  Midelesejc?  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  that  many  of  Mr.  Garrick's  best 
productions  and  revivals  partook  of  Mr. 
Townley’s  assisting  band.  He  was  the 
long-concealed  author  of  the  celebrated 
farce  of  High  Life  below  Stairs,  in  1759? 
a  piece  which  has  held  its  reputation  on 
the  stage  during  fifty-two  years,  against 
all  the  variations  of  dramatic  taste  and 
literary  caprice.  Mr.  Townley  also  (with 
])r.  Morel!)  materially  assisted  his  friend. 
Hogarth  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty ;  as 
Hogarth’s  erudition  was  wholly  of  the 
pencil.  ’Mr.  Townley,  as  a  divine,  was 
much  admired.  His, manner  of  delivery 
was  graceful,  impressive,  and  energetic ; 
the  style  of  his  discourses  was  correct, 
yet  unstudied,  and  (what  is  the  highest 
praise  of  sacred  oratory)  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  a  general  auditory— 

some 
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some  single  sermons  only  are  in  print. 
As  a  grammarian  and  tutor  lie  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  ;  and  many  of  his  pupils 
are  now  filling  the  highest  stations  in 
the  three  professions  of  law,  physic, 

)  and  divinity.  In  him  were  eminently 
blended  the  attainments  of  the  Scholar 
and  the  demeanour  of  the  Gentleman  : 
his  talents  were  considerable ;  and  the 
publick,  perhaps,  have  to  regret  that  his 
successors  have  not  given  his  works  to  the 
world.  His  dramatic  productions  were 
three  Farces,  1.  High  Life  below  Stairs, 
8vo.  1759.  2.  False  Concord,  1764,  not 

printed.  3.  The  Tutor,  4to.  1765.— 
We  question  if  all  the  pages  of  praise 
and  compliment,  justly  bestowed  upon 
that  unequalled  and  immortal  actor 
Garrick,  can  furnish  an  etfusion  of  equal 
strength  and  point  with  the  following 
by  our  author.  —  Within  a  few  days  of 
Garrick’s  departure,  in  1764,  for  his 
continental  tour,  he  was  passing  the 
evening  with  his  friend  Mr.  T.  and  face¬ 
tiously  asked  him  if  he  had  no  poetic 
adieu  ready  ;  which,  in  a  few  minutes, 
produced  the  following : 

*  When  Garrick’s  steps  the  Alps  have 
trod. 

Prepar’d  to  enter  mighty  Rome  ; 

The  Amphitheatre  shall  nod, 

And  Roscius  shudder  in  his  tomb  !’ 

The  following  poetical  character  of 
Mr.  Townley  was  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bishop,  who  succeeded  him  as  high 
master  of  Merchant  Taylor’s  school,  and 
was  spoken  by  one  of  the  youths  (now 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner)  on  a  public  day, 
Oct.  29,  1778 : 

- ,  <  For  one  lost  friend 

jk  tear  will  trickle,  and  a  sigh  ascend. — 
Never  did  friend  love  more  parental 
prove ; 

Never  did  father  bear  more  friendly  loye ; 
Largely  benevolent ;  minutely  just; 
Above  disguise,  because  above  distrust : 
Sure,  if  he  err?d,  to  err  on  candour’s 
side  5  [pride  ; 

And  only  proud,  to  show  contempt  of 
Fi’ank,  but  not  forward;  without  ri¬ 
gour,  right ;  [poi:te. 

With  genius  modest,  and  with  truth 
Lively,  yet  liberal,  his  convivial  joke  ; 
Warm  humour  pointed  it  ;  good-nature 
spoke.  [neat 

Rich  was  his  fancy  :  though  unlabour’d, 
His  phrase  ;  and  chaste,  though  comic, 
his  conceit. 

His  wit  was  satire,  by  address  disarm’d  ; 
The  manner  won,  ev’n  whom  th’  attack 
alarm’d  ; 

gave,  when  at  vice — to  vice  alone  a  foe- 
full  in  the  face  of  day,  he  aim’d  his 
blow  j  — 


[Feb* . 

Or  sped,  unseen,  th"  effectual  shaft; 

while  Fame,  [whose  the  claim.” 
That  hail’d  the  triumph,  knew  not 

If  our  limits  permitted,  we  should' 
gladly  introduce  the  articles  of  Charles 
Dilfdin ,  Andrew  Cherry,  Joseph  Reed , 
Harry  Rowe ,  Edward  Thompson, 
Henry  Woodward,  &c.  &c,  which, 
with  many  others,  are  original,  and 
curious. 

We  shall  take  a  future  opportunity 
of  giving  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  Dramatic  Criticism, 

13.  Animadversions  on  the  Bill  for  better 
Regulating  Parish  Registers,  lately 
presented  to,  amended  by,  and  printed 
by  Order  of,  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  expected  to  be  brought forward  for 
the  Sanction  of  Parliament,  at  the  en¬ 
suing  Session.  By  a  Yorkshire  Rector. 

•  12 mo.;  pp.  25,  Peacock,  York. 

ct  ON  perusing  the  Bill  just  described, 
the  author  of  these  Remarks  could 
not  but  think,  that  several  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  are  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 
and  would  be  pernicious  in.  their  con¬ 
sequences,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
vyould  be  ineffectual  with  regard  to  its 
professed  object.  He  could  not  but 
think  too,  that  a  more  general  disappro¬ 
bation  of  it  would  have  been  expressed, 
had  not  the  measure  been  protected 
from  general  consideration  by  the  ap¬ 
parently  and  comparatively  uninteresting 
nature  of  its  subject.  Hence  originated 
the  following  Animadversions,  which  aye 
intended  to»  state  his  reasons  for  these 
opinions,  and  to  contribute  towards 
awakening  a  becoming  attention  to  the 
project  in  others.  How  far  these  stric¬ 
tures  are  just  and  deserving  of  their  at¬ 
tention,  others  must  judge.  The  writpr 
confesses  himself  a  disciple  of  that  some¬ 
what  unpopular  school,  which  inculcates, 
that  the  main  business  of  a  very  large 
class  of  subjects  with  Laws  is  to  obey 
them ;  and  that,  while  at  all  times  he 
readily  undertakes  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  highly-useful  task  of  detecting  the 
stratagems  of  Jacobins  and  Heretics,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  lifts  a 
finger  against  any  measure  proceeding 
from  a  venerable  member  of  our  Senate. 
In  conformity  with  these  feelings,  his 
first  intention  in  the  present  case  only 
was,  to  communicate  his  remarks  to  the 
publick  through  the  medium  of  a  Monthly 
Publication  to  which  every  friend  of  Go¬ 
vernment  is  under  great  obligations,  and 
which  could  not  be  suspected  of  giving 
currency  to  objections  advanced  on  slight 
grounds,  or  for  opposition’s  sake.  This 
writer  does  not,  however,  conceive  it  to 
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be  exceeding;  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects,  of  the  rank  of  those  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Bill  in  question,  freely  to 
remonstrate  against  any  obnoxious  mea¬ 
sure  before  it  be  passed  into  a  law.  He 
supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(whose  ultimate  object,  beyond  all  doubt, 
is  trufh  and  the  public  advantage)  in 
early  printing  and  circulating  a  Bill  is, 
to.  elicit  observation  from  those  whose 
situations  in  life  render  them  most 
familiar  with  its  subject.  He  thinks,  too, 
that  there  is  much  wisdom  in  attending 
io  the  precept  contained  in  his, motto,  in 
meeting  the  evil  in  its  incipient  state. 
While  his  characteristic  disposition  to 
persuade  his  readers  cheerfully  to  ‘  sub¬ 
mit  to  every  ordinance  of  man,’  renders 
him  more  solicitous,  that  ‘  the  powers 
which  God  has  ordained’  may  enact  no 
laws  but  such  as  he  can  defend  with 
sound  arguments,  and  a  good  con¬ 
science.” 

The  first  objection,  and  that  one  of 
the  most  materia!,  is, 

“  That  the  Officiating  Minister  of 
.every  parish  or  chapelry  shall,  within  ten 
.days  next  afterward,  verify  on  oath,  before 
a  Civil  Magistrate ,  the  contents  of  the  Re¬ 
gister-Book;  under  the  penalty  of  being 
disqualified  from  exercising  his  ecclesias¬ 
tical  duties,  for  the  space  of  three 
months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nary.” 

“  This  is  an  unnecessary  degradation 
of  the  established  teachers  of  religion  in 
;the  eyes  of  the  publiek;  an  implication 
that,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  men  of  ve¬ 
racity,  whose  word  and  subscription  can 
be  relied  on  ;  a  putting  them  on  a  level 
with  the  lowest  civil  officers,  and  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  beer  and  gin  in  their  parishes, 
who  are  thus  called  annually  to  swear 
before  a  magistrate  to  their  good  be¬ 
haviour  in  their  respective  stations;  and, 
a  placing  them  in  other  hands  than 
those  of  their  Ecclesiastical  Superior,  to 
whom  they  are  properly  amenable  for 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
functions/’ 

The  memoranda  to  be  delivered  by 
Dissenters  isauotherserious  objection. 

“Is  there  a  sufficient  presumption, 
that  because  any  persons  whatever  pro¬ 
fess  themselves  Dissenters  from  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  their  simple  affirma¬ 
tion  is  deserving  of  being  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  oath  of  the  Re¬ 
gular  Clergy?  Then,  the  sooner  there 
are  no  such  Establishment  and  Clergy  the 
better. — Yet,  so  it  is  plainly  intimated, 
anti  absolutely  enacted  in  this  Bill  ! 
The  unexamined,  unauthenticated  Me¬ 


morandums  of  any  individual ,  of  any 
description  of  Dissenters,  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  admitted  as  legal  evidence » 
when  copied  by  the  clerk  in  the  public 
office,  while  documents  subscribed  by  a 
Clergyman,  and  attested  by  his  Church¬ 
wardens,  are  refused  this  honour,  and 
considered  as  of  no  authority  whatever, 
unless  they  are  also  accompanied  with 
the  Clergyman's  Oath  l  Is  not  such  an 
enactment,  at  once,  derogatory  to  the 
Clergy  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church?  Does  not  this  unceremonious 
method  of  legalizing  the  proof  of  trans¬ 
actions  performed  in  contempt  of  the 
National  Institutions,  strongly  coun¬ 
tenance  the  opinion  that  our  Forms  of 
solemnizing  matrimony,  baptism,  and 
burial,  are  unnecessary ,  and  may  well  be 
dispensed  with,  whenever  either  ceco- 
nomy  or  convenience  shall  so  dictate  ? 
Could  then  the  framer  and  am.enders  of 
this  Bill  well  have  devised  any  means 
■which  would,  indirectly,  reflect’  greater 
discredit  on  the  Establishment  and 
Clergy  ?  Could  they,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  act  more  impoliticly? — The 
delivery  of  these  Memorandums  to  the 
parish  minister  is  left  optional  with 
Dissenters:  a  part  of  them  is  only  re¬ 
quired  to  certify  Intentions  !  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  them  must  be  handed 
from  place  to  place  on  loose  scraps  of 
paper.  These  are  specimens  how  well 
the  scheme  is  adapted  to  promote  ‘  uni¬ 
formity'  and  universal  accuracy  /” 

Not  to  notice  any  other  points ; 

“  The  Clergy  further  object,  that  the 
Bill  in  question  would  deprive  them  of  a 
portion  of  their  accustomed  and  legiti  < 
mate  Fees.  It  is  enacted,  that  after  the 
accomplishment  of  this  project,  *  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Clergyman  to 
make,  give,  or  sign  any  Certificates  of 
any  entries  in  his  Register-books.' 
(§..22.)  But,  from  time  immemorial ,  for 
the  extraction  and  signature  of  such 
Certificates,  the  Clergy  have  received 
certain  perquisites  and  fees.  These  fees 
are  usually  specified  in  their  Terriers, 
and  are  as  much  a  portion  of  their  legi¬ 
timate  profits  as  their  glebe  is.  Hence, 
too.  Clergymen  have  possessed  the  means 
of  frequently  obliging  the  poorer  part  of 
their  parishioners,  by  gratifying  their  fa¬ 
mily  curiosity,  or  serving  their  necessi¬ 
ties,  gratuitously.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  ‘  the  .  urate  of  a  large  parish  in 
London  receives  at  least  40/.  per  annum, 
from  copies  of  Registers  and  Certifi¬ 
cates.’  In  far  more  instances,  however, 
40$.  will  be  nearer  the  amount  of  these 
annual  receipts.  These  sums,  it  must; 
be  owned,  may  appear  pitiful  trifles  to  a 
Qentieman  whose  public  services  have 

been 
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been  rewarded  with  many  thousands  a 
year;  but  to  the  poor  Town-Rector, 
whose  whole  annual  profits  from  his 
living:  Nd©  not  exceed  SOL  and  these 
chiefly  arising  from  small  perquisites  and 
fees,  the  most  inconsiderable  privation 
is  an  evil  tube  deprecated.  —  And  never, 
surely,  could  any  measure  be  less  season¬ 
able  or  reasonable  than  one  which  would 
in  any  degree  curtail  the  present  usual 
fees  of  the  inferior  and  laborious  Clergy. 
These  fees  having  continued  the  same 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  while  money 
has  so  exceedingly  depreciated  in  value, 
and  while  the  price  of  nearly  every  other 
species  of  labour  has  advanced  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Clergy  frequently  spend  their 
time  for  less  by  the  hour  than  the  rustic 
in  the  fields,  or  Mr.  John  in  the  butlery. 
Not  seldom  do  they  perform  three 
separate  official  services,  on  three  several 
occasions,  those  of  Private  Baptism, 
Christening,  and  Churching,  for  ; Seven- 
pence  ■ r  Not  seldom,  after  numerous  pro¬ 
fessional  visits  of  a  sick  and  dying  parish¬ 
ioner,  are  they  kept  in  humble  waiting, 
(as  few  menial  labourers  will  really  sub¬ 
mit  to  wait)  at  the  funeral,  for  Tenpencc  ! 
This  curtailment  would  be  more  vexa¬ 
tious,  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  while 
the  fee  is  annihilated,  the  labour ,  in  the 
very  duty  connected  with  it,  is  greatly 
increased.  The  cause  for  dissatisfaction 
would  be  at  its  height,  if,  as  is  also  here 
the  ease,  these  ill-spared  deprivations  of 
fees,  and  additional  unrewarded  labours, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  fattening  with 
a  1000/.  a  year,  of  an  useless  lay  Re¬ 
gistrar.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  cur¬ 
tailing  their  fees,  our  Superiors,  in  their 
wisdom,  should  see  it  fit  to  enact,  tha< 
the  customary  Fees  of  the  Clergy  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  Funerals,  Weddings,  and 
Churehings,  and  for  Certificates  of  Re¬ 
gisters,  should  be  advanced  in  proportion 
to  the  depi'eciation  of  the  value  of  money 
since  they  were  last  adjusted,  they 
would,  doubtless,  greatly  facilitate,  the 
object  of  a  large  class  £  of  persons  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  entitled  to’  a  more  suitable 
maintenance;  and  perform  a  service  that 
would  be  otherwise,  at  least,  of  great 
individual  c  benefit  and  advantage.’  ” 

After  noticing  so  me  other  hardships, 
the  Writer  very  judiciously  adds, 

s<  Such  are  the  bearings  of  the  Bill  be¬ 
fore  us  on  the  Clergy,  considered  as 
Clergy.  They  will  also,  of  course, 
equally  with  others  participate  its  gene¬ 
ral  inconveniences  as  members  of  the 
Community.  Nor  will  these  incon¬ 
veniences  be  any  trifling  affair.  — -Jt  is  a 
fact  incapable  of  being  disputed,  that 
the  execution  of  this  project  would  im¬ 
pose  aft  additional  heavy  Tax  on  the 
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publick.  It  is  provided,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  tlieTreasuryshall  issue  900 0/.  for 
the  erection  of  an  Office  in  each  Province, 
one  in  London,  and  the  other  in  York,  to 
be  the  general  Receptacles  and  Reposi¬ 
tories  of  all  the  Register  Books  which  at 
present  exist  in  the  Kingdom,  and  of  all 
future  ones,  which,  in  their  respective 
Provinces,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  them 
annually.  Two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
are  to  be  allowed  as  salaries  to  two  Re¬ 
gistrars  General.  Copies  of  the  Act,  and 
one  set  of  Register  Books,  are  to  be 
sent  to  every  Parish  and  Chapelry, 
Now,  the  number  of  our  Parishes  and 
Chapelries  are  about  12,000.  Sup¬ 
posing,  therefore,  that  on  an  average 
eaeli  of  them  has  at  present  only  S  Re¬ 
gister  Books,  which  is,  doubtless,  within 
the  number,  the  aggregate  will  be 
60,000.  The  regular  annual  increase 
will  be  36,000.  But,  for  the  suitable 
accommodation  of  this  large  and  conti¬ 
nually  growing  mass  of  Folios,  eaeli  con¬ 
taining  <  ninety-six  leaves-,’  a  far  greater 
sum  than  3000/.  it  is  conceived,  will 
immediately  or  very  shortly  be.  found 
necessary'  to  be  expended  in  buildings. 
There  is  indeed  no  guessing  at  the  in¬ 
tolerable  ultimate  burden  of  the  measure, 
as  the  collection  would  rapidly  become 
enormous,  and  require  an  establishment 
accordingly.  One  circumstance  in  this- 
improvement  would  be  truly  ridiculous,, 
if  those  at  whose  expence  it  is  supported 
w  ere  not  too  angry  to  laugh :  Owing  to 
the  w'onderful  enactments  that  the 
smallest  parishes  and  the  largest  must 
have  books  containing  the  same  number 
of  leaves,  and  that  these  Books  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  general  office  an¬ 
nually,  (§  I,  5.)  nine-tenths ,  at  least,  of 
what  is  thus  so  expensively  accommodated 
and  treasured  up,  will  consist  only  of 
blank  leaves  ! — And  what,  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  be  the  immediate  and 
perpetual  increased  annual  burden  to 
Parishes?  Besides  the  12,000  Iron 
Chests  which  would  be  wanted,  every 
Parish  must  annually  provide  6  Register - 
Books  of  the  dimensions  prescribed,  3 
for  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  General, 
and  3  for'  that  of  the  Ordinary'.  These 
books,  niv  stationer  assures  me,  would 
now  cost  6/.  This  would  be  an  ad¬ 
ditional  expenditure  of  nearly  70>000/., 
the  present  whole  Register  expenees  in 
most  parishes  not  exceeding  a  few  shil¬ 
lings.  And  how  will  these  parishes  feel 
(and  they'  will  be  a  great  majority  of  the 
12,000)  which  are  compelled  annually  to 
waste  their  money  in  purchasing  Re¬ 
gister-Books  to  the  extent  of  1 162  Pages , 
when  Tueniy  of  these  pages,  and  in  many 
instances  less  than  half  this  number, 
will  amply  contain  all  which  they  have  to 
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register  ?  Will  not  such  persons  begin  to 
doubt  the  evidence  of  all  their  senses, 
that  they  are  in  England?  —  The  in- 
leased  expence  to  Individuals  and  Par- 
jties  by  whom  Certificates  may  be  wanted, 
will  be  enormous  :  very  prdbably  nearly 
tvVetttyfold.  Supposing,  and  this  is  a 
moderate  supposition,  that  on  an  average, 
for  all-  purposes,  and  of  all  kinds,  20 
Certificates  are  wanted  annually  in  each 
parish. ;  and  supposing  that  in  Postage, 
Agencies,  and  Stamp,  each  Certificate 
should,  instead  of  one  shilling,  its  pre¬ 
sent  usual  price,  cost  llr.  this  would  be 
an  annual  increase  of  expenditure 
amounting  to  120,000/.  The  part  of 
this  sum  which  terminated  in  the  clear 
profits  of  additional  Stamps  would  in¬ 
deed  tend  to  reimburse  the  funds  of  the 
treasury,  but  it  would  not  hence  cease  to 
be  a  burden  on  this  class  of  Individuals, 
'/lie  probability,  however,  is,  that  the 
magnitude  of  their  expence  would  very 
•onsidvrably  lessen  the  demand  for  Cer¬ 
tificates,  and,  at  once,  prove  an  insur¬ 
mountable  inconvenience  to  many  poor 
individuals,  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
the  calculator.’1 

14.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  before 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor , 
ike  Worshipful  the  Aldermen ,  the  Re¬ 
tarder,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Common  Coun¬ 
t'd  of  the  Ci to  of  London,  and  the  City 
Officers,  on  Sunday,  the  6th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1811,  being  the  Day  appointed  for 
administering  the  Holy  Communion  to 
the  Members  of  the  Corporation.  Ry 
the  Rev.  William  Lucas,  M.  A.  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor . 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  Sett  of  Civic 
“Sermons  by  a  respectable  Veteran, 
whom  we  have  before  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  both  of  hearing  and  noticing  in 
a  similar  situation,  (see  vol.  LXII. 
pp.  257,  929  ;  vol.  LX  III.  p.  58.) 

From  Gen.  xlvii.  8.  Mr.  Lucas  de¬ 
duces  some  admirable  lessons  for  the 
proper  employment  of  time. 

u  The  labours,  the  cares,  the  follies, 
the  disappointments,  the  miseries,  of 
one  year  are  past;  some  of  their  conse¬ 
quences  are  still  felt,  while  others  exist 
but  in  remembrance;  and  though,  like 
the  fig-tree  mentioned  in  the  parable, 
many  of  us,  1  fear,  have  but  cumbered 
tbe  ground* — the  Lord  of  the  vineyard, 
instead  of  exterminating,  has  let  us 
*  alone  this  year  also,*  The  application 
is  easily  made,” 

“  How  old  art  thou  ?  said  Pharoah, 
questi »n  sprang  from  the 


appearance  of  the  hoary  Patriarch.  And 
it  is  a  question  which  I  now  earnestly  be¬ 
seech  every  individual  of  this  audience 
to  put  to  himself.” 

The  duties  of  Rulers  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  Civil  Magistrate,  are  neatly 
pointed  out;  and  from  the  political, 
Mr.  Lucas  thus  descends  to  the  domes¬ 
tic  relation  : 

“  There  is  a  father,  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
family,  totally  dependent  upon  his  in¬ 
dustrious  exertions.  He  feels  his  situa¬ 
tion  in  all  its  force :  idleness  is  not  his 
characteristic:  reflecting  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  hath  constituted  him  the  natural 
supplier  of  their  wants,  he  is  cautious 
not  to  acquire  habits  of  indolence  :  and, 
sensible  that  God  inspects  his  conduct* 
he  labours  to  procure  the  temporal  esta¬ 
blishment  of  every  child,  which  the 
Universal  Parent  has  given  him. 
Prompted  by  an  honest  and  justifiable 
spirit,  lie  shrinks  from  the  idea,  that 
these  objects  of  his  warmest  affection 
should  be  the  mean  and  abject  depend¬ 
ants  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers  ;  and 
whtn  his  laudable  efforts  are  blessed  with 
success,  he  considers  his  wise  employ¬ 
ment  of  time  as  richly  rewarded  by  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  family. 
But  change  the  scene  —  imagine  him 
slothful  in  his  secular  employments; 
postponing  till  to-morrow  the  business 
of  to-day ;  and  negligent  in  securing 
those  advantages  which  a  bountiful  Pro¬ 
vidence  presents ;  and  which,  without 
any  impeachment  of  his  integrity,  he 
might  have  embraced;  want,  like  an 
armed  man,  assails  him  ;  he  loses  the, 
confidence  of  his  employers ;  for  who 
can  possibly  cenfide  in  the  idle  and  in¬ 
attentive  ?  and  when  he  dies,  perhaps, 
leaves  his  poor  neglected  offspring  a 
burden  on  the  community.” 

15.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  before  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor ,  8fc.  on 
Wednesday  the  20t h  of  March  1811, 
being  the  Day  appointed  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty  to  be  observed  as  a  General  Fast. 

AFTER  illustrating  an  important 
Prophecy  relative  to  the  Coming  of 
Christ,  aud  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews;  the  Preacher  thus  ^applies  big 
observations  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  : 

(i  If  God  has  made  such  a  terrible 
example  of  that  refractory  people,  it 
must  surely  be  concluded,  that  we  of 
this  nation,  who  seem  to  have  hardened 
ourselves  in  our  transgressions,  may 
reasonably  expect  some  such  severe 

^  chastise  - 
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chastisements  as  were  inflicted  upon 
them,  and  which,  for  our  admonition  as 
well  as  theirs,  are  still  upon  record.  Few 
people,  says  an  excellent  Avriter,  have 
their  fate  particularly  foretold  by  Pro¬ 
phets  like  the  Jews;  nor, indeed,  as  to  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  preceding1  and  succeeding,  can 
such  predictions  be  made,  unless  di¬ 
vinely  revealed.  But,  in  general,  with¬ 
out  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it  is  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  to  perceive  wften  cities  and 
kingdoms  are  tending  towards  their 
final  period  and  dissolution.  There  are 
as  eertain  tokens  and  symptoms  of  a 
consumption  in  the  body  politic,  as  in 
the  body  natural.  I  would  not  presage 
ill  of  my  country — but  when  we  consider 
tbe  many  heinous  and  presumptuous  sins 
of  this  nation ;  the  licentiousness  and 
violation  of  all  order  and  discipline  ;  the 
daring  insolence  of  robbers  infesting  onr 
streets,  and,  in  desperate  gangs,  setting 
at  defiance  even  tbe  civil  power;  the 
avarice  and  profusion  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees  among  us  ;  tbe  luxury,  gaming, 
and  dissoluteness  in  high  life ;  the 
laziness,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery, 
in  low ;  and,  above  all,  that  bare-faced 
ridicule  of  all  virtue  and  decency,  and 
that  scandalous  neglect,  and,  I  Avish  I 
£ould  not  say,  contempt,  of  all  public 
worship  and  religion  ;  when  Ave  consider 
these  things,  these  signs  of  the  times, 
the  most  sanguine  of  us  all  must  trem¬ 
ble  at  the  natural  and  probable  conse¬ 
quences.  God  give  us  grace,  that  we 
may  know,  at  least  in  this  our  day,  the 
things  Avhich  belong  unto  our'peace,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  hid  from  our  eyes.  Never 
may  such  blindness  happen  to  us  as  befel 
the  Jews,  but  may  we  seek  the  Lord 
Avhile  he  may  be  found,  and  call  upon 
him  while  he  is  near ;  and  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon 
us,  and  to  our  God,  and  he  .  will 
abundantly  pardon !” 

16.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  before  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Jjord  Mayor ,  fyc.  on 
Sunday  the  5 th  of  May  1811,  being  the 

first  Sunday  in  Easter  Term.  (Heb. 
iv.  13.) 

17.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  before  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor ,  fyc.  on 
Sunday,  the  1 6th  of -June,  1811,  be¬ 
ing  the  first,  Sunday  in  Trinity  Term. 
{Job.  xxvii.  5,  6.) 

These  are  two  orthodox  Discourses 
from  the  good  old  School  of  sound 
learning  and  serious  reflection,  well 
applied  to  the  respectable  Audience  to 
which  they  were  delivered. 
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18.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  befonc 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor , 
<kc.  on  the  $&tti  of  September ,  1811,  be¬ 
fore  the  Electron  if  a  Lord  Mayor. 

THIS  is  the  worthy  Chaplain’s  con¬ 
cluding  Discourse  ;  and,  in  conformity 
to  antient  custom,  consists  principally 
of  advice  to  the  Livery  on  the 
choice  of  their  Chief  Magistrate*,  with 
a  glance  at  the  character  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  who  is  retiring  from  that  im¬ 
portant  office. 

After  an  exposition  of  1  PeLii.  13 * 
14,  Mr. Lucas  proceeds^ 

“  The  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and 
the  praise  of  them  that  dp  well,  is  the 
end  of  government — -the  office  of  all  ma¬ 
gistrates,  (  whether  of  the  King  as  su¬ 
preme,  or  of  governors,  as  those  that 
are  sent  by  him.’  This  is  an  expression 
particularly  accommodated  to  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  was  divided  into  many* 
provinces,  each  hat  ing  a  governor  sent 
it  by  the  Emperor  at  Rome.-  the  supreme 
magistrate,  or  sovereign,  being  not  every 
Avhere  present,  and  less  capable,  indeed, 
of  being  so,  as  tbe.  government  is  larger, 
is  obliged  to  delegate  his  authority  to  in¬ 
ferior  officers,  and  magistrates,  who,  in 
their  several  places,  are  to  supply  the 
absence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  do 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective 
commissions,  whatever  he  himself  would 
do,  could  he  be  personally  present.  And 
here  too  we  see  a  resemblance  between 
the  political  and  natural  body,  in  which 
latter,  the  heart  spreads  itself,  by  its 
arteries,  through  all  the  parts  of  it,  and 
thus  supplies  its  remotest  regions  with 
the  requisite  quantities  of  blood  and 
juices.  And,  in  like  manner,  the  brain, 
perpetuating  itself  in  its  nerves,  diffuses 
a  sensibility  through  the  whole  fabrick. 
It  .is  by  means  of  these  subordinate  ma¬ 
gistrates,  that  every  part  of  the  nation 
has  a  near  recourse  to  justice  and  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and,  particularly,  in  large  cities, 
like  this,  where  there  is  a  great  con¬ 
fluence  of  people,  the  Avisdom  of  our 
constitution  has  provided,  that  each  of 
them  should  be  a  little  community  in  it¬ 
self,  Avithin  the  great  one  of  the  Avhole 
kingdom,  supplied  with  a  magistracy  of 
its  own,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  are 
empowered  to  redress  s\ich  things  as  re¬ 
quire  immediate  remedy,  to  correct  and 
punish  the  smaller  sort  of  offenders,  and 
to  suppress,  imprison,  and  deliver  over 
to  a  higher  tribunal,  the  more  flagrant 
criminals.  They  are  intrusted,  in  a 
great  measure,  with  the  morals  of  a 
district,  that  is,  the  roots  and  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  prosperity'.  Debauchery, 
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blasphemy,  and  idleness,  •which  is  the 
mat  her  of  all  vices,  are  wholly  within 
their  jurisdiction.  And  that  these  good 
ends  of  government  may  be  more 
effectually  attained,  our  governors  are 
not  such  as  the  text  mentions,  ‘  sent  us  by 
the  King.’  They,  indeed,  act  by  his 
commission  and  authority  ;  for  there,  by 
our  laws,  the  whole  majesty  and  authority 
of  the  kingdom  is  lodged ;  but  we  have 
the  privilege  (and  a  proud  one  it  is)  of 
choosing  our  own  magistrates  from 
among  ourselves ;  consequently,  persons, 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  their 
own  respective  governments,  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  supposed  well  affected  to 
their  prosperity  ;  persons,  who  are  well 
known  to  their  electors,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  by  their  private  characters,  are  able 
to  give  some  security  for  their  public 
conduct  —  men  heartily  attached  to  our 
happy  establishment  in  church  and  state 
—  men  of  honesty  and  integrity  —  men 
of  courage  and  firmness,  who  dare  to  do 
what  is  right,  and  have  no  private 
interests  to  draw  them  from  it.  Such 
men,  for  instance,  as  your  present  Chief 
Magistrate,  who,  by  discharging,  with 
unwearied  assiduity,  and  acknowledged 
ability,  the  judicial  part  of  his  high 
office,  has  acted  agreeably  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  magistracy,  for  the  punishment 
of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  security  or 
protection  of  (hem  that  do  well.  Nor 
is  this  all  the  praise  that  he  deserves. 
His  punctuality  and  condescension  — 
his  strict  impartiality  and  princely  mag¬ 
nificence — -but  I  need  not  expatiate; 
the  acclamations  of  his  fellow-citizens 
having  repeatedly  placed  him  far  above 
the  w  ant  of  my  encomiums.” 

If).  Poems,  Rurcil  and  Domestic.  JSy 

William  Hersee.  Small  8vo,  pp,  17fi. 

Longman  and  Co. 

In  expressing  his  gratitude  to  “  the 
beneficent  friends  whose  names  reflect 
honour  on  the  List  of  Subscribers,” 
Mr.  Hersee  says, 

“  I  cannot  but  feel  deeply  sensible  of 
the  inferiority  of  those  trifles  which  I 
now  presume  to  offer  to  the  world,  and 
be  fully  aware  how  slander  a  claim  I 
have  to  the  name  of  a  poet  :  but  if  the 
effusions  of  a  youth  born  in  an  humble, 
cottage,  and  bred  at  the  plough,  un¬ 
blest  by  the  smiles  of  fortune,  debarred 
from  every  advantage  of  education,  and 
instructed  only  by  the  village  matron  ;  if 
these  are  entitled  to  the  notice,  and 
may  claim  the  patronage  of  an  in¬ 
dulgent  publick ;  1  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  are  produced 
Cent.  Mag.  February ,  1^12, 


will  at  least  shield  my  little  volume, 
from  ridicule,  and  protect  it  from  the 
severity  of  criticism.  Should  it,  how¬ 
ever,  prove  unsuccessful,  and  find  little 
acceptance  beyond  the  circle  of  a  few 
partial  friends,  it  is  perhaps  an  event 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  wholly 
unexpected;  and,  when  every  circum¬ 
stance  is  considered,  I  shall  probably 
have  no  right  to  complain.” 

A  young  Writer,  thus  diffidently 
introducing  a  first  production,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  indulgence  ;  but 
the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hersee  have  a 
stronger  claim.  They  are  beyond 
mediocrity  ;  and  they  are  evidently 
the  production  of  a  strong  and  in¬ 
genuous  mind,  without  the  least 
tincture  either  of  enthusiasm  or  im¬ 
morality.  [See  p.  159.] 

The  “  Cottage  Picture,”  and  “  The 
Influence  of  early  Affection,”  are 
the  largest  of  the  Poems,  and  possess 
considerable  merit..  The  “  Village 
Schoolmistress”  also  is  creditable  to 
the  Author’s  feelings.  But  we  shall 
take  a  specimen  or  two  that  are  short.. 

“  O  D  E 

Written  by  Moonlight , 

In  the  City  of  Chichester. 

**  Hail,  thou  fair  orb !  bright  lamp  of 
silent  night ! 

Empress  supreme  of  midnight’s  shin¬ 
ing  train  ! 

Ill  silver  rays  of  mildly-beaming  light 
How  welcome  thou  upon  the  trackless 
plain  1 

But  not  less  welcome  to  my  pensive  mind 
While  on  this  City’s  walls  1  sit  reclin’d. 

Yon  antient  dome  and  high  cathedral 
tow’r 

Look  solemn  rising  to  my  lonely  view; 
The  heavy  bell  tolls  out  night’s  latest 
hour,  [dew ; 

And  slowly  on  the  tombs  descends  the 
Here  let  me  pause,  and  gaze  upon  the 
scene  * 

A  moral  lesson  awfully  serene  I 

Upon  thi3  very  spot,  where  I  now  stand, 
With  eyes  uplifted  to  yon  spangled  arch. 
How  oft,  perhaps,  has  pensive  Collint 
plann’d  [tur’d  march  l 

Some  ode  sublime !  or  pac’d  in  rap- 
And  often  too  upon  this  sacred  ground 
The  poet  mus’d,  while  wrapt  in  thought 
profound  ! 

“  Within  the  cloister’d  walls,  or  lofty 
aile,  [fife. 

With  frenzied  look,  and  bosom. all  on 
Perchance  he  walk’d ;  or  round  the  soar¬ 
ing  pile 

Aloud  re-echo’d  his  enchanting  lyre ! 
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That  heav’nly  lyre  which  now  no  more 
will  breathe. 

For  oh  I  its  master  lies  yon  turf  beneath ! 

“  In  worldly  life  the  hapless  days  he 
knew  [pow’r ; 

Of  wayward  fortune’s  hard  and  fickle 
Her  bright  and  sunny  days  to  him  were 
few,  [pest  lour : 

And  ere  they  shone  he  saw  her  tem- 
But  now  he  rests  :  and  honouring  his 
name,  [fame.” 

Puce  sculpture  witnesses  the  Poet’s 

“  On  hearing  the  Organ  and  Choir  in 
Chichester  Cathedral. 

Hark !  how  the  organ  grand  and 
solemn  peals  ! 

Join’d  bythe vocal  musick’s  sacred  notes 
The  sound  along  each  -aile  melodious 
floats,  [steals ! 

And  thro’  the  melting  soul  sublimely 
In  human  words,  oh  !  how  can  be  ex- 
prest  [breast ! 

The  thrilling  raptures  that  pervade  my 
And,  as  the  list’ning  ear  each  note 
attends,  [combine 

The  lofty  wails  and  figur’d  dome 
To  fill  the  mind  with  energy  divine; 
While  now  !  in  whispers  soft  the  music 
ends  ! 

Hli!  how  enchanting  is  the  solemn  scene 
To  guiltless  minds,  pure,  happy,  and 
serene  1” 

“  EPITAPH 

On  William  Banks  ;  ivho  was  killed,  by 
a  fall  from  a  chaise,  the  1  \th  May, 
1809,  aged  21  years. 

O  ye  on  pleasure  bent,  in  spirits  gay. 
Here  learn  how  short  may  be  the, happiest 
day  !  [ful  heart 

Beneath  this  tomb  lies  one,  whose  youth- 
Bore  in  attractive  joy,  a  feeling  part; 

A  gen’ rous  open  mind,  untried  by  care, 
And  candour,  spoke  his  ev’ry  action 
fair:  [rise, 

Yet  these  avail’d  not  —  morning  saw  him 
With  health  and  pleasure  sparkling  in 
his  eyes  ;  [his  breath  ; 

The  ev’ning  came — joy  claim’d  no  more 
Alas !  one  moment  clos'd  his  eyes  in 
death.  [tear, 

Reflect,  ye  youths  !  as  starts  the  pensive 
That  you,  like  Banks,  may  fill  an  early 
'  bier  !” 

JO.  The  IVidoiv  and  her  Orphan  Family. 
An  Elegy.  By  Miss  Stockdale.  8 vo, 
pp.  19.  Stockdale. 

THIS  little  Poem,  written  with  the 
/laudable  motive  of  assisting  a  dis¬ 
tressed  and  meritorious  Family  was 
originally  printed,  we  are  informed, 
ia  “  Tho  Morning  Post/* 


“  The  interest  it  excited  was  so  un¬ 
usually  great,  that  the  large  number 
printed  of  that  paper,  appearing  in 
no  respect  adequate  to  gratify  the 
public  curiosity,  and  fears  being  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  disappointment  thereby 
created  might  injure  the  Charity,  are 
reasons  that  induce  Miss  Stockdale  to  re¬ 
publish  it  in  the  present  form. — In  con¬ 
sequence  of  numberless  inquiries,  she  will 
just  add,  that  the  humble,  but  worthy 
character,  Jonathan  Diaper,  whose  death 
was  the  origin  of  this  poetical  effusion, 
was  a  Mill-maker  and  Smith.” 

“  A  most  melancholy  scene,  of  which 
I  was  an  eye-witness,  was  the  origin  of 
this  little  affecting  Narrative  :  the  Truth 
of  which  the  Benevolent  may  readily  as¬ 
certain,  by  application  to  the  respectable 
and  afflicted  Widow  herself — Mrs.  Dia¬ 
per,  No.  4,  Feathers-court,  nearly  op¬ 
posite  Dean-street,  High-Holborn.” 

“  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  the 
Publick,  that  their  Charity  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  appropriated,'  by  Miss  Stockdale, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Widow  and  Or¬ 
phans  ;  without  the  smallest  diminution , 
for  the  expences  of  printing,  advertising, 
&c.” 

We  will  not  anticipate  the  Reader’s 
curiosity  by  any  extract  from  a 
Poem  so  disinterestedly  published. 

21.  Poems,  in  the  English  and  Scottish- 
Dialects.  By  William  Ingram.  Aber¬ 
deen  ;  printed  for  the  Author ,  by  D. 
Chalmers  and  Co. ;  12 mo.  pp.  126. 

THIS  volume  contains  twenty- 
eight  Poems  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  the  production  of  a  writer  who 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
poetical  merit,  sound  morals,  and  a 
feeling  heart. 

“  He  flatters  himself  that  criticism 
will  spare  its  severity,  when  it  is  known* 
that,  secluded  as  he  is  from  the  world, 
he  could  have  but  little  opportunity  of 
studying  the  manners  of  polished  life  ; 
and  only  such  scenes  as  have  presented 
themselves  in  a  rural  retreat  were  withij^ 
the  sphere  of  his  observation.” 

Let  the  Reader  judge. 

“  TO  A  REDBREAST. 
f<  Keen  blows  the  joyless  winter  dayj 
Come,  little  mourner,  come  away: 

Fear  not  in  me  to  find  a  foe, 

For  1  respect  the  pang  of  woe. 

“  The  cheerful  strains  that  warm’d  thy 
breast 

By  chilling  want  are  now  suppress’d  : 
Then  welcome  to  my  peaceful  shed. 
Sweet  little  bird,  with  bosom  red. 
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“  The  God. of  nature  who  protects 
All  things  that  live,  perhaps  directs 
Thee  to  approach  ray  humble  door, 

The  boon  of  pity  to  implore. 

“  While  snows  descend  on  every  tree, 
The  grove  affords  no  joy  to  thee. 

Come,  daily  come ;  nor  be  afraid. 

Sweet  suitor,  to  accept  my  aid. 

“  Nought  but  the  urgent  call  of  want 
Could  make  thee  seek  the  cheer  I  grant : 
A  shelter  from  the  bitter  blast. 

And  one  poor  crumb  to  break  thy  fast. 

u  While  thus  I  view  thy  bosom  panting, 
Ne’er  in  my  breast  be  pity  wanting. 
Beneath  my  roof  thy  refuge  take, 

And  freely  share  my  oaten  cake. 

fi  Though  I  have  little  here  to  give, 

That  little  gnore  than  bids  thee  live ; 

It  makes  thee  happy,  and  1  spy 
A  grateful  glow  adorn  thine  eye. 

“  Fear  not,  poor  stranger,  well  I  know 
’Tis  hard  to  face  the  drifting  snow  ; 

And  how  my  heart  with  rapture  glows, 
To  thank  the  friend  who  kindness  shows. 

11  For  oft  have  I  been  called  to  mourn 
Hard  trials  in  this  dark  sojourn  : 

Yet  in  the  day  of  deepest  sorrow 
Hope  gilds  the  prospect  of  to-morrow. 

“  Spring  will  return  in  yonder  grove  : 
Restor’d  to  liberty  and  love, 

Metbinks  I  hear  thee,  from  the  thorn, , 
Sing  matins  to  the  rising  morn.. 

“  O  had  J  thus  the  power  to  grant 
Assistance  £o  the  child  of  want ; 

To  rescue  those  mischance  has  east 
Hungry  to  ’bide  the  biting  blast ! 

“  But  God,  who  marks  each  worthy  aim, 
Knows  that  the  feelings  are  the, same, 
Which  prompt  me  now  to  interpose, 
Sweet  suppliant,  to  relieve  thy  woes. 

“  Nor  spurn,  ye  great,  this  humble  deed  : 
To  you  a  nobler  task ’s  decreed  ; 

The  boon  of  charity  extend, 

And  prove  yourself  the  poor  man's  friend. 

“  Prove  your  nobility  of  birth ; 

Make  him  your  debtor  while  on  earth  ; 
Give  him  protection,  food,  And  love  ; 
Make  him  your  advocate  above.” 

“  TO  MY  AULD  COAT. 

V  Farewell !  Farewell !  long  hast  thou 
worn,  -  [tom, 

Though  thread-hare,  clouted  now,  and 
A  trusty  servant,  e’en  and  morn. 

To  me  thou  ’st  been  ;  .  ,, 

And  gratefu!  still  I  winna  scorn 

My  guid  auld  frien’.  ^ 

e<  A  bield  thou  wast  in  stormy  weather';' 
And  moiiy  a  blast  we’ve  brav’d  together; 
And  mony  a  time  did  I  consider, 

With  dbwie  mane, 

What  way  I  wad  procure  anither. 

Whan  thou  wast  gane. 
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“  I  ne’er  was  fond  of  being  braw; 

And  poets  maun  na  often  fa’ 

To  cast  their  duddy  claise  avva*. 

When  they  turn  bare ; 

Their  thraldom  aften  is  na  sma’, 

Ere  they  get  mair. 

“  Ance  on  a  day  I  was  right  vain 
To  countenance  thee  as  my  ain. 

And  to  protect  thee  frae  the  rain, 

Wi’  jerkin  blue, 

That  stormy  weather  might  na  stain 
Thy  glossy  hue. 

Corroding  time  !  thy  tooth  devours 
The  brazen  walls  of  massy  towers, 

And  levels  potentates  and  powers 
To  low  estate  ; 

Nor  strength  nor  beauty  here  insures 
A  better  fate. 

“  Since  the  best  things  decay  and  rot. 
Need  I  repine  that  my  auld  coat, 

Is  doom’d  to  share  the  common  lot, 

And  vield  to  time  : 

•/ 

Like  it  1  soon  shall  be  forgot— 

Far  a’  my  rhyme.” 

22.  The  History  of  Aberdeen  ;  containing 
an  Account  of  the  Rise ,  Progress,  and 
Extension  of  the  City,  from  a  remote 
period  to  the  present  Hay ;  including 
its  Antiquities,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
State,  Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Com - 
merce;  an  Account  of  the  See  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  the  two  Universities;  with 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men 
connected  with  the  Bishoprick  and  Col¬ 
leges.  By  Walter  Thom,  Author  of 
Sketches  on  Political  Economy ,  8fc.  &fc. 
In  Two  Volumes  12 mo.  Printed  by  D, 
Chalmers  and  Co.  for  A.  Stevenson. 

THOUGH  Mr.  Thom  modestly  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  the  authors  of  such 
"works  can  lay  little  claim  to  that 
merit  which  is  the  basis  of  literary 
reputation,  as  their  labours  are  of  an 
humble  cast,  and  require  only  the 
exertion  of  industry  we  take  the 
liberty  to  add,  that  such  publication# 
are  in  general  acceptable. 

The  “Description  of  the  Chanonry 
in  Old  Aberdeen,  in  the  years  1724 
and  1725,  by  William  Orem,  Town 
Clerk  of  Aberdeen,”  published  in  1782, 
as  the  Third  Number  of  the  “  Biblio¬ 
theca  Topographica  Brilannica,”  is 
unfortunately  no  longer  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ;  and  is  by  no  means  so  compre¬ 
hensive  as  the  present  volumes  ;  in 
the  first  of  which,  the  General  History 
of  the  Country  is  agreeably  inter¬ 
woven  with  that  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
in  the  second,  *the  Local  History 
brought  down  to  the  present  period,, 
is  judiciously  aud  statistically  illus¬ 
trated. 
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**  The  most  prominent  events  in  the 
history  of  Scotland,  since  the  tera  of  the 
Revolution,  are,  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  the  rebellions  in  1715 
and  1745.  The  first  event,  so  beneficial 
to  both  countries,  consolidated  the 
British  empire,  by  identifying  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  two  nations  formerly  hostile  ; 
and  the  two  last,  preserved  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  as  they  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  an  arbitrary  race  of  kings, 
whose  maxims  were  despotic;  and  se¬ 
cured  the  house  of  Brunswick  in  the 
possession  of  the  throne,  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  a  free  government. — The  British 
constitution  has  justly  merited  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
both  natives  and  foreigners ;  and  has 
frequently  been  the  theme  of  their 
praise,  "br  the  subject  of  their  admira¬ 
tion.  The  security  of  property,  and  the 
protection  of  individual  right,  are  the 
basis  on  which  the  prosperity  of  this 
country dias  been  reared:  and  while  we 
preserve  entire  the  constitution,  as  esta¬ 
blished  in  1688,  the  wealth  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  nation  must  progressively 
increase.  The  blessing  of  freedom  being 
equally  diffused  among  all  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  exertions  of  industry  are  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  certainty  of  enjoyment ; 
and  accordingly,  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  commerce,  have  rapidly  ad¬ 
vanced.” 

“  The  harbonr  of  Aberdeen,  from 
being  much  exposed  to  the  North-east 
wind,  arid  terminating  a  long  extent  of 
sandy  coast,  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up 
to  a  certain  extent,  or,  in  other  wrords, 
a  bar  is  formed,  that  prevents  the  en¬ 
trance  of  ships  of  large  dimensions.  To 
preserve  the  commerce  of  the  town,  the 
citizens  have  been  ever  anxious  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  bar  by  every  expedient  in  their 
power,  and  also  to  render  the  harbour 
more  commodious,  by  deepening  and 
cleansing  it.” 

An  Act  for  that  purpose  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  1773 ;  in  consequence  of 
which  “the  new  pier  was  erected; 
a  noble  monument  of  the  spirit,  enter¬ 
prise,  and  opulence  of  the  town.” 

Describing  the  Marischaf  College, 
and  the  School,  Mr.  Thom  Observes, 

“  The  advantage  of  education  to  every 
member  of  the  society  requires  no  il¬ 
lustration  ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich,  as  in 
the  career  of  life,  it  is  necessarry  for  him 
to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
opulent  by  knowledge,  which  conveys 
power.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  it 
is  also  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
educate  the  lower  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  they  will  then  be  qualified  for  a 
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greater  number  of  employments — to  the 
increase  of  the  comforts  and  conreni- 
encies  of  the  whole  society ;  and  fre¬ 
quently,  extraordinary  talents  have  been 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  means  of  edu¬ 
cation,  which  certainly  fixes  in  the 
mind  many  valuable  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion,  morals,  and  politicks.” 

“  In  Aberdeen  there  are  about  26 
places  for  public  worship.  The  most 
conspicuous  are  the  presbvterian  or  es¬ 
tablished  churches ;  the  episcopalian, 
Scotch  and  English ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic.  As  to  the  others,  they  are  all 
distinguished  by  appropriate  names, 
which  are  known  to  those  who  preach 
in  them,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  of  their  hearers.  They  are  all 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  differ  about 
some  points  of  doctrine,  or  ceremonies, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

“  East  and  TVest  Churches. — These  are 
called  the  Town's ,  and  are  fine  Gothic 
buildings.  St.  Nicholas  Church  was  built 
in  the  year  1482,  and  is  said  to  have 
possessed  an  air  of  grandeur  and  simpli¬ 
city,  which  both  charmed  and  awed  the 
spectator.  The  middle  aile  was  wide 
and  lofty  ;  the  arches  very  high  ;  and 
the  piers  light  and  well  turned.  It  was 
in  danger  of  falling,  and  Was  pulled 
down  in  the  year  1743,  that  the  present 
West  Church  might  be  built  on  its  site. 

“  The  East  Church  is  a  fine  Gothie 
building,  86  feet  in  length,  to  the 
breast  of  the  altar. 

“  St,  Paul’s  Chapel  stands  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Gallowgate,  where  di¬ 
vine  service  is  performed  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1721,  and  is  8d 
feet  long,  and  30  feet  broad,  and  has  an 
aile  on  the  North  side,  36  feet  in  front, 
and  21  feet  backward.  The  galleries 
are  eleven  feet  eight  inches  above  the 
floor  of  the  chapel.  In  the  centre  of  the' 
roof  is  a  handsome  cupola,  about  nine 
feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  w  ith  glass. 
There  are  two  clergymen  appointed  to 
this  chapel,  who  are  supported  by  the 
seat-rents,  collections  at  the  doors,  and 
some  funds  arising  from  donations. — 
St.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  which  belongs  to 
Bishop  Skinner,  is  situated  in  Longacre. 
It  is  a  large  house,  and  well  filled  by  a 
numerous  body  of  Scotch  episcopalians. 
This  sect  has  also  another  chapel  in 
Golden-square;  a  little  to  the  West  of 
Union-street,  which  is  a  neat  house,  with- 
a  small  but  elegant  steeple  on  the  North¬ 
west  end.  Each  of  these  three  chapels- 
has  an  organ,  which  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  their  psalmody.  In  the  presby- 
terian  churches,  organs  have  not  been 
admitted :  the  attempt  to  introduce 
them  was  made  at  Glasgow-,  but  the  fa¬ 
natics 
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nafics  opposed  it,  and  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  sanctioned  their  folly.  The  more 
rational  part  of  the  presbyterians  would 
have  no  objections  to  see  organs  in  their 
churches  •  but  the  ignorant,  who  are 
numerous  and  bigoted,  would  think  the 
introduction  of  organs  an  approach  to 
popery,  which  they  are  taught  to  consi¬ 
der  as  the  worst  of  all  religious  establish¬ 
ments.— The  Itoiuan  Catholic  Chapel  is 
situated  at  the  North  extremity  of  Cas¬ 
tle-street,  and  is  attended  by  a  very  gen¬ 
teel  congregation.” 

The  Chapter  on  “  Incorporated 
Trades”  is  interesting  and  amusing. 

“  The  trades  of  Aberdeen  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  one  body,  which  consists  of 
the  following  seven  branches,  viz.  Ham¬ 
mermen,  Bakers,  Wrights  and  Coopers, 
'Bailors,  Shoemakers ,  Weavers,  and  Flesh- 
ers.  One  convener  presides  over  the 
w  hole  ;  but  each  has  a  deacon,  and  other 
officers,  respectively,  for  its  government, 
and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  trade.  One  of  the  established  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  town  is  elected  patron,  and 
invested  with  certain  powers  of  super in- 
tendance,  in  compliance  w  ith  the  morti- 
jieation  of  Dr.  Guild,  who  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  corporations*.” 

“  Literature  and  the  Arts”  furnish, 
as  might  be  expected,  an  ample  por¬ 
tion  of  natives  of  Aberdeen,  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  birth-place, 

“  Of  the  men  of  learning  and  genius 
who  have  Studied  or  taught  in  either 
King’s  or  Marischal  College,  were  we 
to  give  but  even  abbreviated  notices,  it 
would  occupy  a  space  far  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits,  which  must  be  unavoidably  assign¬ 
ed  to  such  a  department  in  a  work  of  this 
description.  In  times  comparatively 
modern,  many  have  been  sent  from  these 
Seminaries,  in  various  capacities,  to  dif¬ 
ferent  qu a rteYsof  the  globe ,  whose  genius 
and  intelligence,  in  every  branch  of 
science,  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or 
country.  Merely  to  name  a  Blackwell 
and  a  Campbell,  who  occupied,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  Principal’s  chair  in  Maris¬ 
chal  College;  the  late  Principal  John 
Chalmers,  Dr.  Reid,  the  venerable  and 
learned  Professor  Thomas  Gordon,  his 
grandson,  Professor  Scott,  Dr.  Dujibar, 
and  Mr.  John  Leslie,  Greek  professor, 
all  of  King’s  College,  and  to  add  to  these 
that  of  Duncan,  Fordyce,  and  Gerard, 
with  those  of  Skene,  senior  and  junior, 
as  well  as  the  elder  and  younger  Beatties, 
• — were  only  to  call  to  the  recollection  of 
those  who  knew  the  men,  and  have  read 
such  of  their  works  as  have  been  pub- 
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lisbed,  the  talents  they  possessed,  and 
those  energies  of  character  by  which 
each  was  peculiarly  distinguished.  About 
50  years  since,  most  of  these  gentlemen 
were  members  of  a  literary  and  philoso¬ 
phical  society,  who  held  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  in  which  subjects  in  the  various 
departments  of  science  were  critically 
discussed.  —  Of  the  gentlemen  who  at 
present  so  worthily  fill  the  different  of¬ 
fices,  as  professors  in  either  college,  it  is 
more  the  province  of  the  historian  of  an 
after-period  to  record  that  merit  which, 
in  them,  is  so  justly  acknowledged.  We 
cannot,  however,  avoid  retracing  our 
steps,  by  going  a  little  back  to  record 
some  particulars  of  that  family,  to  whom 
was  allotted  no  slender  portion  of  that 
genius  and  ardour  for  the  improvement 
of  science,  which  distinguish  the  name  of 
Gregory.  With  them  genius,  and  a 
love  of  science,  appears  to  have  been  a 
species  of  entailed  inheritance.” 

The  Reader  will  not  repent  accom¬ 
panying  Mr.  Thom  in  his  concise 
history  of  the  Gregory  family,  and  of 
Mr.  Gibbs  the  famous  Architect. 

“Aberdeen  lias  a  title  to  be  eminently 
proud  of  her  Jameson,  appropriately  called 
the  Apelles  of  Scotland ,  the  pupil  of  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  fellow  student  with  Vandyck,at 
Antwerp,  under  that  great  master.” 

This  interesting  Painter  shall  be 
duly  noticed  in  a  future  N  umber. 

23.  Phaedri  Falules,  in  itsum  Scho'arum 
expurgates  i  curh  JVdtis Anglicis.  Stu¬ 
dio  C.  Bradley,  A.  M.  Londini  :  In 
AEdibus  Valpianis;  veneunt  apud  Long¬ 
man,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  et  Brown ; 
pp.  93. 

THIS  volume,  illustrated  by  short 
English  notes,  is  creditable  both  to 
the  Editor  and  the  Printer. 


INDEX  INDICATORIUS. 

We  are  obliged  to  T.  C.  of  Canterbury, 
for  his  hints  ;  but  cannot  adopt  them. 

In  answer  to  T.  B.  we  have  never  seen 
(and  we  cannot  answer  for  others)  the 
“  Sermons  on  Church  Union,  by  Rev.  E. 
Davies,  Author  of  Celtic  Researches.” 

E.  (of  Guernsey)  requests  to  be  in¬ 
formed  whether  the  family  named  Hep- 
pell,  alias  llepliall,  or  Hephale,  was 
seated  in  England  before  the  coming  of 
the  Normans,  or  whether  it  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror;  also  what  is  the  Coat  of 
Arms  of  that  family,  and  at  what  period 
the  original  branch  of  it  became  extinct. 

Remarks  on  the  PhoenissaJ  of  Euri¬ 
pides,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Burges,  in  our 
next;  with  R.  Jones;  Scrutator Oxoni- 
ENSiSj  R.  S. ;  Cantab rksien8IS  ;  B.  D.  &c. 
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DIALOG  US 

Inter  Clarendonianum  et  Musam  cujus 
Statua  c  Culrnine  JEdium  Clarendonia- 
Narum  -cento  vehemente dudum  dcjectafuii. 

Musa. 

ocfll  T ByjYiS  Cl'S  u-j AtJpO-JOS  TTSfiXollXTroV  . 

c  n  ~  VV  *•  V  5/^  ,  \ 

vuinpoj  ob  yaw  Kocfxov  Boxvyz  (pcXov. 
’TCoXXa.x.ic  ic  u6ov  oroy.—d;  xcd  TLxXXzoos 
aQXa, 

'  \  M  A  '  V  V  '/ 

rous  vtagovs  os  rgotpov;  zxi  TTOTi  a.=yao;j 
’Ofoviitiv  pEiQpois  /AiAoTroiav  s/dov  acucouV 
vim  dt  /a’  ovXoubvv  X alXccoros  bJxb  /Sia, 
Xi7[xou  o'  dypolxov  CBfxvov  BopeaoTpoTraTov, 

cj  x  ssrl  TAIS  MOT2AIS 

(2zps~a,v  syut 

Clarendon  ianus. 

pxovczs  eS1’  olytfxsvoiS  y.rt  cri^cara  ravO’ 

0X1 TB^Bl^B, 

Ac  ittovc/Zstb  [3  por  xv  lyQpccv  txrzcGxXixv‘f 
AHMOBOPOY  kXvei  clvyspovs  cl  iVOECCOC. 
vp  loc.fjt.Govs, 

xXVEl  EvpXTTV); - Tip'CBTOU  0%US  ’APHS 

VBKVOIS  CSV  CC7WV  <XV0i7rdXXu)V  zluaTOBCCXV' 
avruv  [xty  y.oX7Tr,v  fxzpvz[xBvxv  ys  poco 
fiplQci,  osv  /xog<pr,s  os  fjuvvvQtx^ias  Koviiccw 
ivdccSe  cvyys’cTca  X tl^xvz— 

Musa. 

—  ccXXx,  G>i\oi, 
Sapcs IT*,  V/XST!pO»  TBUSVOS  [xy,V  CiU<Pi  (3e~ 
/Sv/xsr  [KAeo;. 

3>Ol£OZ,  xo»  MOYZHN  aSavarov  to 

J.  Weetman. 

THE  VICARAGE  SEQUESTERED. 

QUR  Vicarage,  though  small,  is  snug  and 
warm;  [Church  from  harm  ! 

Two  hundred  dear — Heav’n  keep  the 
Were  mine  the  gift — from  all  the  cassock’d 
tribe 

Tdchuse  the  humble  man  that  I’ll  describe. 
A  plain  good  Priest,  scarce  fur  a  Rector 
fit,  [iesswit; 

With  common  sense,  small  learning,  and 
Who  never  studied  heathen  Greek  at  Col- 
leg-e,  [knowledge; 

Yet  wise  in  that  which  passelh  worldly 
Well  skill’d  a  village  flock  in  peace  to  keep, 
And  better  pleas’d  to  feed  than  shear  his 
sheep ; 

With  simple  cunning  and  persuasive  art, 
Before  he  preach  the  word,  to  win  the 
heart ; 

With  decent  mirth  to  temper  pious  la¬ 
bours,  [neighbours  ; 

And  manners  —  not  to  shame  his  country 
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One  who  perhaps  long  tost  on  life’s  rough 
ocean,  [promotion ; 

Has  sometimes  ask’d,  but  never  reach’d 
And,  wearied  out  with  tugging  at  the  oar. 
Would  gladly  anchor  on  some  friendly- 
shore  ; 

Well  pleas’d  with  us  to  pass  declining  age. 
And  end  in  peace  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
And  when  he  falls,  maystili  a  Priest  succeed 

To  lead  the  flock  as - - - ’s  *  self  would 

lead. 

So  shall  our  humble  Parish  ne’er  be  curs’d 
To  see  the  Portrait  I  have  drawn  revers’d. 

- — - -  R.  Surtees. 

SPRING.  . 

TTAIL,  genial  Spring  !  sweet  season  of 
delight  1 

At  thy  return  all  Nature  smiles  serene  ; 
Fair  blooms  the  landscape  on  the  ravish'd 
sight,  v  [scene. 

And,  new-born  glories  heighten  ev’ry 

Thy  gentle  Zephyrs,  breathing  o’er  the 
floods,  [chains, 

Dissolve  the  North-wind’s  adamantine 
And  chase  fell  Winter  from  our  native 
woods,  [plains! 

To  Alpine  hills,  or  Zembla’s  frozen 

From  yonder  grove,  where  late  tempestuous 
driv’n  [spray  ; 

Loud  howl’d  theblasto’ermanyaleafiess 
Soft  on  each  whisp’ring  gale  upborne  to 
heav’n  [lay. 

In  strains  melodious  swells  the  grateful 

No  ruthless  gunner  with  unpitying  eyes 

Now  spreads  widehavock  thro’ the  echo¬ 
ing  meads  ;  [flies. 

But,  free  as  air,  each  feather’d  songster 

Where  pleasurebeckons,  or  where  fancy- 
leads. 

Soon  as,  deep  ting’d  with  orient  streaks 
of  red,  [ing  dawn, 

The  blushing  East  proclaims  approaeh- 
The  Skylark  warbling  leaves  his  grassy 
bed,  [morn. 

And  springs  exulting  on  the  wings  of 

Yes,  halcyon  spring  !  thy  blessings  uncon¬ 
fined 

Thro’  all  creation  varied  charms  impart  j 
Hush  to  sweet  rest  the  passion-ruffled 
mind,  [heart. 

And  whisper  pleasure  to  the  drooping 

Say  who  could  view  the  glorious  scenes 
around,  [teous  hand. 

Nor  breathe  warm  praises  to  His  boun- 
Wh©  scatters  plenty  o’er  the  verdant 
ground,  [land  ! 

And  pours  such  blessings  on  a  smiling 

*  The  reader  may  fill  the  blank  with  the 
name  of  bis  own  Parish  Priest,  if  he  is  on 
good  terms  with  him,  or  with  that  of  any 
other  non-emiuent  Divine. 


W  he  the? 
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Whether  at  eve  my  wandering  footsteps 
tread  [blows, 

Where  forests  wave  in  every  gale  that 
Or  where,  slow  winding  thro’  the  flowery 
mead,  [flows : 

In  gentle  murmurs  soft  the  sreamlet 

Parent  of  good  !  alike  my  soul  adores 
The  matchless  bounty  each  fair  scene 
displays ;  [soars 

And,  fir’d  with  rapture,  high  exulting 
In  joyful  hymns  of  gratitude  3ud  praise  1 
Islington,  March  7.  J.  A — Y. 

Ah  Imitation  of  the  First  Ode  of 

HORACE. 

Addressed  to  a  Friend. 

THOU  whose  ancestry  we  trace 
Through  many  a  once-distinguished 
race, 

And,  better  far  than  rank  or  birth, 

Still  more  conspicuous  for  thy  worth. 

My  honour’d  patron,  faithful  friend. 

Whom  but  ’o  know  is  to  commend  j 
Awhile  with  me  be  fob  js  scan 
Of  that  capricious  crertture  Man  : 

And  mark  how  various  are  the  ways 
Which  lead  to  pleasure,  power;  so  l  praise. 

To  some  ’ms  ail  their  pride  and  care 
To  sport  a  Cur  icle  and  Pair  ; 

And  if  they  turn  a  corner  neatly, 

Their  reputation ’s  nx.ee  completely. 

Th’  experier  Jehus  cf  the  land. 

Dash  thro’  the  streets  w;rh  Four-in-hand  ! 
Enthron’d  on  high  in  fancied  state. 
Surpassing  ail  that ’s  good  and  great, 

On  glowiug  wheels  with  speed  they  go. 

And  mock  the  gaping  crowd  below. 

To  guide  With  skfli  each  foaming  steed. 

Is  nobler  than  the  victor’s  meed. 

Thus  as  n  Fas. lion’s  train  they  move, 

And  envy  net  the  gods  above,’ 

Ev'n  f,  to  humble  Gig  consign’d. 

Can  raise  the  Dust,  tho’  not  the  Wind . 

One  in  the  Senate  takes  his  stand 
Amidst  the  Ministerial  band. 

Expecting  that  the  force  of  words 
Will  lift  him  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 

Or,  if  it  better  serve  his  end. 

Proclaims  himself  the  People’s  Friend, 
Who,  fickle  as  the  wind  and  weather, 

Alas  !  too  rarely  hang  together. 

But,  lo  !  there  goes  a  Rogue  in  Grain, 
Whose  Barns  can  scarce  his  hoards  con¬ 
tain  ; 

Depending  on  a  prosperous  sale, 

Shoo  id  the  next  harvest  chance  to  fail, 
i  ue  man  whom  nought  on  earth  cau 
charm 

.Beyond  his  snug  Paternal  Farm, 

In  vain  you 'd  tempt  to  cross  the  main 
For  all  the  wealth  adventurers  gain. 

The  Merchant  tir’d  of  stormy  sees. 
Resolved  to  end  his  days  in  ease, 

To  hi§  spruce  villa  hurries  down  7 

Within  the  smoke. and  noise  of  town,  p. 
Aud  Rus  in  Urbe ’s  ail  his  owu.  S 
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But.  times  are  hard,  and  taxes  high. 

He  dreads  the  thoughts  of  poverty, 

And,  willing  still  t’  increase  his  store, 
Riggs  his  neglected  bark  once  more. 

Soma  to  the  Nightly  Club  resort, 

To  drink  their  Punch,  or  choice  old  Port ; 
Or  half  the  day  they  ’ll  booze  about. 

With  bottled  Ale,  and  Whitbread’s  Stout, 
Reclining  in  some  poplar  shade. 

For  City  contemplation  made. 

Whether  by  Thames’s  verdant  side, 

Where  soft  and  slow  the  waters  glide. 

Or  by  the  muddy  streams  that  fall  ' 

Lito  the  Paddington  Canal. 

Many  whom  Martial  Deeds  inspire, 

And  noisy  drum  and  trumpets  fire, 

Eager  to  battle  haste  away 
In  spite  of  all  that  mothers  say. 

The  Sportsman  by  the  break  of  mors 
Leaves  his  complaining  wife  forlorn. 

And  to  the  well-known  cover  hies. 
Regardless  of  the  wintry  skies  : 

Whether  to  hunt  the  timid  hare, 

Or  the  more  glorious  fox-chace  share. 

As  for  myself,  I  deariy  love 
To  steal  into  the  shady  grove, 

M  here  biiihsome  Nymphs  together  meet* 
And  Satyrs  dance  with  nimble  feet, 

There  I  revolve  the- classic  page, 

Till,  kindling  with  poetic  rage, 

I  feel  my  brows  with  ivy  crown'd, 

Soar  into  air,  and  spurn  the  ground. 

Thus,  if  the  Muses  aid  my  song, 

1’jl  hide  me  from  the  vulgar  throng. 
Whilst  thou,  the  favourite  of  the  Nine, 
Shalt  kindly  prompt  th’  enraptur'd  1  ine. 
And  with  a  partial  Friend’s  regard. 

Had  me  thine  own  immortal  Bard  ! 

.  s  s  s 

FRATERNAL  AFFECTION.  * 

An  Elegy, 

Written  on  visiting  the  Grave  of  a  Brother 
who  died  in  Childhood.  By  W.  Hersss, 
Author  qf  “Poems,  Rural  and  D'jmestic .H 
WHEN  sultry  day  retires,  and  evening 
dews  [flow’r. 

Refresh  with  cooling  drops  the  summer 
O  then  I  love  to  court  the  pensive  Muse, 
To  walk  aloue,  and  bless  the  silent  hour  ! 

Fraternal  Love  !  dear  inmate  of  the  breast ! 
Inspire  with  pious  warmth  the  duteous 
lay  ; 

Lead  me  to  where  a  brother’s  ashes  rest. 
And  chase  the  airs  of  vanity  awav. 

The  humble  sod  where  silver  daisies  bloom. 
Where  bladed  grass  is  waving  o’er  the 
dead,.  [tomb 

May  hold  more  virtue  than  the  gorgeous 
Where  Grandeur  rears  the  monumental 
bed. 

This  is  the  scene  that  teaches  living  man  [ 
These  lowly  groves  inspire  the  heartfelt 
sigh ;  — 

The  frail  wild  flow’rs,  that  whisp’ring 
breezes  fan,  [die ! 

.  Our  emblems  here,  may  teach  us  how  to 

Like 
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Like  them  we  bloom  and  wither  in  a  day  ; 
Like  them  we  raise  our  heads  in  transient 
pride ; 

But, ah!  how  soon  the  shadow  glides  away ! — 
Man  lives  a  bubble  on  Time’s  rapid  tide  ! 

Thus  droop’d  my  brother. — O  thou  sacred 
shade  !  [thee 

How  oft  in  childhood  have  I  roam’d  with 
O’er  sunny  hills,  and  thro’  in}T  native  glade, 
In  artless  innocence,  and  full  of  glee ! 

And  yonder  elm,  whose  antient  limbs  are 
spread  [green, 

Wide  o’er  the  mossy  fence  that  skirts  the 
Was  oft  our  shelt’ring  tree,  when  fancy  led 
Our  wand’ring  footsteps  to  this  tav’rite 
scene. 

Then  round  these  mould’ring  stones  we 

sportive  trod,  [feet; 

Nor  gave  one  sigh  for  those  beneath  our 
We  little  thought  the  same  green  rural  sod 
Might  form  our  cradle  in  our  last  retreat ! 

But  soon  pale  Sickness  caine,  and  stole  thy 
bloom  ; — 

Thy  dust  lies  here,  thy  soul  is  gone  above. 
Perhaps  thou  smil’st  on  hirn  who  seeks  thy 
tomb 

To  pay  the  tribute  of  fraternal  love  ! 

©  happy  shade  !  the  days  of  trial  o’er, 
The  fleeting  world  and  all  its  troubles 
past,  [more. 

The  hand  of  Sickness  shall  oppress  no 
But  promis’d  bliss  eternally  shall  last. 

O  happy  shade  !  here  rest  in  envied  peace  ! 
Here  thou  art  vex’d  with  no  vain  earthly 
strife ; 

While  I  am  left  to  see,  as  years  increase, 
The  hourlychanging  scenes  of  human  life. 

Blest  in  thy  fate,  O  truly  blest,  to  find 
So  early  sweet  repose  from  every  care, 
Thou  hast  escap’d  the  vices  of  mankind  — 
That  might  have  plung’d  thee  into  dark 
despair ! 

Perhaps  the  keenest  pangs  of  sad  Re¬ 
morse—  [tress- 

The  deep  corroding  woes  of  pale  Dis- 
Thou  mig/iCst  have  known,  in  thy  uncer¬ 
tain  course,  [bless . 

Nor  found  on  earth  one  soothing  hand  to 

For,  oh,  thou  might’st  have  liv’d  beyond  the 
days  [ous  pain, 

Of  those  who  wept  o’er  thee  with  anxi- 
When  the  last  ling’ring  fond  pathetic  gaze 
Hung  on  the  words  “  he  ne’er  will  wake 
again  *  !” 

To  me,  dear  shade,  the  bitter  draughts  that 
rise  [been 

From  Life’s  o’erflowing  cup,  have  never 
So  plenteous  as  the  cordial  rich  supplies 
That  strengthen  love  inthe  domestic  scene. 
Oh,  I  have  tasted  the  delightful  stream 
That  flows  spontaneous  from  the  gen’- 

rous  powers  _ 

*  He  died,  without  a  struggle,  as  he  lay 
asleep. 


Of  sweet  benevolence  ! — -the  lively  beam 
Of  grateful  joy  illumes  my  happy  hours! 

The  ardent  warmth  of  Friendship  to  my 
heart 

Conveys  the  soothing  balm  for  ev’ry  care  ; 
And  Love’s  enchanting  harmonies  impart 
The  charms  that  renderev’ryprospectfair. 

How  rapidly  the  silent  wheels  of  Time 
Flyo’erthe  surface  of  Life's  trackless  road! 
It  seems  but  lately  that  the  tinkling  chime 
Call’d  me  in  childhood  Lorn  my  lov’d 
abode ! 

With  thee,  my  brother,  on  the  Sabbath  morn 
I  walk’d,  in  gay  simplicity  of  mien. 

To  hear  the  Pastor  of  the  village  warn 
His  gentle  flock,  in  piety  serene. 

And  there  the  melody  of  sacred  song 
Pour’d  from  the  breast  that  glow’d  with 
artless  truth  ;  [throng 

There  Inspiration  warm’d  the  list’ning 
Of  hoary  tott’ring  Age  and  ruddy  Youth  ! 

Those  were  indeed  the  days  of  sterling  joy  ? 

Oh,  then  a  thousand  simple  pleasures  met, 
That  haughty  Manhood’s  frowning  cares 
destroy  ! 

Those  were  the  days  I  never  can  forget ! 

Nor  can  I  e’er  forget,  in  Manhood’s  prime, 
The  end  of  ail — the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
great , —  [Time,  — - 

No  earthly  power  can  stay  the  hand  of 
No  earthly  greatness  triumph  over  Fate  ! 

Pride  !  lower  thy  crest — for  soon  the  voice 
of  Death  [birtu  ! 

Shall  eall  thee  to  thy  long-appointed 
O  hark  ! — -e’en  now  it  bids  thee  yield  thy 
breath !  [earth  ! 

Thy  scorn,  thy  pomp,  shall  moulder  in  the 


CUSIILAM  ACHREE  * ; 

A  Song. 

EAR  Erin,  how  sweetly  thy  green  bosom 
rises, 

An  emerald  set  in  the  ring  of  the  sea ; 

Each  blade  of  thy  meadows  my  faithful 
heart  prizes,  [  Cushlamachrce. 

Thou  Queen  of  the  West,  the  world’s 

Thy  gates  open  wide  to  the  poor  and  the 
stranger. 

There  smiles  hospitality  hearty  and  free: 

Thy  friendship  is  seen  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  [ lamachree . 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcom’d  with  Cush- 

Thy  sons  they  are  brave  hut,  the  battle 
once  over,  [agree. 

In  brotherly  peace  with  their  foes  they 

And  the  roseate  cheeks  of  thy  daughters 
discover  [ lamachree . 

The  soul-speaking*  blush  that  s'ays  Cush- 

Then  flourish  for  ever,  my  dear  native  Erin, 
While  sadly  I  wander  an  exile  from  thee. 

And  firm  as  thy  mountains,  no  injury  fear¬ 
ing,  [chree  / 

May  Heaven  defend  its  own  Cushlama - 

Jr  ’  '  '  *  My  Heart’s  Child, 

epI- 
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epigrams. 

"^yHEN  late  I  attempted  your  pity  to 
move, 

Why  seem’d  you  so  deaf  to  my  prayers  ? 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your 
love, 

But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 
Cur  mea,  sollicit&  peterem  cum  nuper 
amorem, 

Vana  dedit  ventis  murmura  ferre  Chloe  ? 
Forsan  erat  satius  flammam  celare;  sed 
idem  [amor? 

Num  me  prcecipitem  mittere  jussit 

The  following  Lines  were  handed  up  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Lady  who  was  attending  the  Trials  of 
Criminals  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey. 

WHILE  petty  offences  and  felonies  smart, 
Is  there  no  jurisdiction  for  stealing  one’s 
heart  ?  [I  defy  you 

You,  fair-one,  will  smile,  and  cry  “  Laws, 
Assur’d  that  no  peers  can  be  summon’d  to 
try  you  !  [secure  ye  ; 

But  think  not  that  paltry  defence  will 
For  the  Muses  and  Graces  will  just  make 
a  jury. 

Hendecasyllabi. 

Dl’m  lex  erimina  vindicat  minora, 
Caesorum  baud  tibi  poena  tot  procorum 
(Desunt  quippe  pares)  nocet.  Triumphas  ; 
Nec  curare  Deos  Deasve  credis, 

Tingaris  juvenum  licht  cruore  1 
Ah  secura  nimis  puella  p cense  ! 

Musae,  tUrba  ttoVena,  Gratiaeque 
Te  tres  — justa  caterva^ — judicabunt. 

F.  R.  S. 


In  Nummulos  Eboracenses  cudentium  No¬ 
minibus  CATTLE  df  BARBER,  signatos . 

Cum  primum  ex  antris  homines  repsere, 
parabat  [tiit: 

Vix  pecore  oblato  quod  sibi  quis  pe- 
Eruta  dein  usus  docuit  fabricare  metalla, 
Et  veterum  in  loculis  extitit  sere  Pecus. 
—Mi  bone,  quid  quereris,  “  Redeatque 
Pecunia”  clamas  ?  [quod  aves  ! 
En  iterum  impressum  jam  Pecus  !  En 

F.  R.  S. 


JUNO  JOVI. 

/~\UID  sine  me,  facias  iterhm  sup&r  arva 
^  virorum  ? 

Aut  mihi  cur  velles,  hoc  peperisse  nefas? 
Perfide  !  nonne  satis  fuerit  Junonis  hono- 
rem ! 

Nonne  sails  positam  te  violasse  fidem  ? 
Crimina  sed  placeant  Regi  majora  Deo- 
rum  ; 

Et  Dea,  Mortali,  cedit  amore  tuo  ! 

Non  erit  hoc  cert6,  si  quid  mea  dextra 
furoris  [fovet. 

In  caput  hujus  habet ;  quam  tua  cura 
Quicquid  in  aequoreis  undis,  et  quicquid 
in  aura  est 

Exit'd,  in  Semelen  volvere  Fata  voceu 
Gent.  Mag.  February ,  1812, 
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Et  volvent :  Etsi  Borea  violentior  esses; 
Et  quod  ego  cupiam,  vel  tua  dextra 
dabit.  [cmsd;’* 

Laetus  es  ! — “  at  flebis  per  te  tibi  pellice 
Nec  mea  plus  rabies,  quam  tibi  laedet 
amor.  [reve<rti  ? 

Quid  scribam  ingrato  ?  Precibus  possisne 
Etmoveant  flentis  conjugis  ora  Jovem  ? 
Spernor! — Et  indigno  risu  mea  verba  le- 
guntur ;  [eris» 

Non  impune  tam&n  semper  adulter 
Ecce,  Lycaoniae  conjux!  nova  forma 
pueliEe ; 

Inachiden  toto  respice  in  orbe  vagam. 
Has  non  tantus  amor  potuit  defendere  ab 
ira 

J  unonis  ; — Semelen  saevior  ira  manet. 
Asper  es  uxori,  torvos  et  flectis  occellos  ; 

Pellicis  ad  nutus,  lenis  amator  eris  ! 

Cur  mea  tarn  longas  vigilavit  cura  per 
horas, 

Frustrsl  dum  dixi,  “  Chare  marite  redi  ?’* 
Tu  tam6n  intereitnon  asperabelta  sequaris; 
Sed  levibus  pugnis,  ferre  tropcea  petas. 
Sume  novos  vultus,  mortales  indue  formas; 
Nunc  iterum,  sub  queis  non  tua  facta 
latent.  [pum 

Omnia  nam  novi :  cum  tu  mutatus  Olym- 
Linquens  dixisti, — *“  Haec  vix  mea  spon- 
sa  videt.”  [fellit; 

Attamen  ham  vidi ;  neque  Tauri  forma  fe~ 
Nec  parvo  ut  vo'itans  murmure  Cygnus 
eras. 

Talia  noscenti,  non  est  curplura  recondas; 
I  vir !  et  ante  occulos,  caetera  lude 
meos.  [agendum; 

Lude  novam  Semeles  flammam,  sed  et  inter 
Quid  faciat  Juno,  cum  movet  Ira,— « 
Cave.  W.  C.  Langton. 


To  THE  BEST  OF  MOTHERS. 

On  my  Birth-Day. 

^  MOTHER,  guardian  of  my  tender 
years  !  [fears  ; 

Thou  many  an  hour  hast  pass’d  in  troubled 
’Tvvas  thou  that  watch’d  me,  whilst  I  softly- 
slept,  [wept; 

And,  when  in  pain,  thou  anxiously  hast 
When  first  my  tongue  lisp’d  forth  thy 
tender  name, 

Then  joys  delightful  to  thy  bosom  came  ; 

“  On  rapid  pinious  Time  has  wing’d  his 
way,”  [away ; 

And  thirteen  years  with  speed  have  roll’d 
Still  in  thy  breast  that  thoughtful  care  re~ 
mains. 

And  thy  fond  heart  its  former  love  retains. 
May  future  time  remove  thy  anxious  fear. 
And  may  fresh  joys  fill  each  succeeding 
year !  [frame. 

When  fell  disease  had  reach’d  thy  tender 
Still  in  thy  thoughts  could  dwell  thy  Ri~  t 
chard’s  name  ; 

May  He  by  virtue  all  these  cares  repay, 
And  thy  first  pleasure  be  his  natal  Day  1 
Burton,  Dec,  16.  R,  S.  Aged  13. 

His. 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

House  of  Commons,  Jan.  13. 

The  Speaker  noticed  the  little  attention 
which  was  paid  by  many  honourable  Mem¬ 
bers  to  the  progress  of  private  bills  and 
petitions,  though  so  great  a  portion  of 
public  happiness,  interest,  and  property, 
was  affected  thereby.  He  hoped  this  part 
of  their  duty  would  in  future  obtain  more 
attention. 

Jan.  14. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
some  observations  on  the  rejection  of  his 
motion  last  Session,  for  permitting  equally 
the  distillation  from  grain  and  from  sugar, 
which  would  have,  had  it  been  adopted, 
rendered  the  present  measure  unneces¬ 
sary,  moved,  in  consequence  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  late  harvest,  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions — 1st,  That  from  and  after  the  15th 
Feb.  next,  all  distillation  from  grain 
should  cease  (excepting  Ireland)  till  the 
31st  Dec. — 2d,  That  it  should  be  lawful 
for  the  Prince  Regent,  with  the  advice  of 
his  Privy  Council,  after  the  1st  of  Octo- 
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her  1812,  to  permit  the  distillation  of 
grain,  or  to  continue  the  suspension  for 
30  days  after  the  31st  Dec.  1812.  A  third 
resolution  went  to  subject  sugar  wash  to 
the  same  duties  as  were  paid  on  corn  wash, 
in  order  to  compensate  the  revenue  for  the 
ioss  of  last  year.  A  fourth  went  to  impose 
an  additional  duty  of  12|  per  cent,  on 
brandy,  hollands,  and  all  other  foreign 
spirits  imported,  with  the  exception  of 
rum.  This  last  duty,  the  importers  of  fo¬ 
reign  spirits,  the  honourable  Mover  ob¬ 
served,  would  scarcely  feel,  as  their  pro¬ 
fits  were  enormous ;  and  it  would  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  market  for  our  do¬ 
mestic  and  colonial  spirits.  The  resolu¬ 
tions,  after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Ponsou- 
by,  were  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  Jan.  15. 

Earl  Camden  presented  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
Physicians,  touching  the  state  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  health.  An  abstract  of  this  Report 
shall  be  given  below  *. 


*  STATE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  HEALTH. 

11  The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Physicians,  touching  the  state  of  his- 
Majesty’s  health,  since  their  examination  before  the  House  last  Session,  met  on  the 
10th  Jan.  when  the  following  examinations  were  taken. — Dr.  M.  Baillie,  in  reply  to 
the  interrogatories  put,  said,  that  the  state  of  his  Majesty’s  health  is  such  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  coming  to  Parliament,  or  of  attending  to  public  business.  He  thought 
his  Majesty’s  recovery  highly  improbable,  though  not  hopeless,  because  his  illnesa 
has  continued  for  many  months,  and  his  mental  health  is  in  a  considerably  worse  state 
than  it  was  eignt  or  ten  months  ago ;  because  his  Majesty  is  considerably  advanced  in 
life  ;  and  because  his  Majesty’s  present  indisposition  has  assumed  a  more  determined 
form  than  in  any  of  his  former  illnesses.  The  present  degree  of  the  mental  infirmity  had 
taken  place  rather  suddenly ;  he  was  much  better  towards  the  end  of  June;  early  in 
July  his  Majesty’s  mind  was  impressed  with  all  the  errors  which  have  continued  since; 
latterly  he  has  been  able  to  relate  anecdotes  more  distinctly ;.  hut,  though  his  perception 
and  apprehension  is  as  accurate  as  at  any  period  of  his  indisposition,  his  memory  is 
slightly  impaired.  He  did  not  deem  his  life  in  any  danger  ;,  had  but  limited  experience, 
in  complaints  of  this  nature;  and  knew  one  person  of  his  Majesty’s  time  of  life,  who 
did  not  recover. — Dr.  W.  Heberden  said,  that  his  Majesty  was  incapable  of  coming  to 
Parliament,  &c.  ;  thought  his  recovery  improbable,  but  not  in  a  high  degree,  nor 
hopeless.  His  Majesty  had  appeared  to  be  getting  materially  better  in  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June  ;  there  was  very  little  of  disorder  exhibited-;  early  in  July  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fresh  accession  of  disorder,  so  distinct  in  its  character  from  his  Majesty’s 
previous  state,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  new  complaint  ;  his  mind  is  still  possessed 
/with  the  same  sort  of  false  reasoning;  though  latterly  there  has  been  some  slight  im¬ 
provement;  his  powers  of  conversation  have  increased,  and  hs  has  laid  aside  some  of 
his  errors  ;  knew  no  person  so  advanced  in  years  as  his  Majesty  ever  recover. — Dr.  T. 
Monro’s  answers  agreed  with  those  of  the  preceding  Doctors:  he  added,  that  the 
anxiety  and  cares  of  Government  may  have  contributed  to  the  disorder  ;  that  the  sense, 
of  his  being  King  bad  not  retarded  the  recovery,  though  it  might  have  that  effect.  He 
had  been  10  times  to  Windsor  since  October  9;  but  was  not  aware  of  any  improvement 
of  late. — Dr.  S.  F.  Simmons  answered  all  the  primary  interrogatories  as  the  preceding 
Doctors.  He  had  seen  persons  as  old  as  his  Majesty  attacked  ten  or  twelve  times,  and 
recover,  after  a  longer  duration  of  the  disease;  and  die  of  old  age  at  last,  or  of  other 
diseases.  His  Majesty’s  constitution  was  so  good,  that  he  should  rate  him  a  man  of 
SO  in  point  of  health.  The  reason  why  he  thought  his  Majesty’s  recovery  improbable 
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House  of  Commons,  Jan.  16. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  so  much  of  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners’  Speech,  as  related  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Household ; 

Mr.  Perceval,  after  adverting  to  the 
hopeless  state  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  making  some  provision  for  main¬ 
taining  the  d'gnny  and  securing  the  com¬ 
fort  of  his  Majesty,  on  the  devolvement 
of  the  Royal  authority  on  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  which  woq kl  take  place  upon  the 
18th  February,  proposed  that  the  House¬ 
hold  should  be  constituted  out  of  those 
who  attended  his  Majesty  previous  to  his 
illness  ;  that  the  expenditure,  which  would 
not  be  more  than  70,000/.  a  year,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  Civil 
List  Revenue,  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  funds  belonging  to  the  Civil  List  of 
the  Crown  ;  tha;,  instead  of  the  Lord  Ste¬ 
ward  and  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  would 
be  required  to  support  the  state  of  the  Re¬ 
gent,  the  first  Gentleman  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber,  commonly  cal’ed  the  Groom  of 
the  Stole,  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  new  establishment,  with  a  deputy, 
in  the  person  of  Lord  J.  Thynne,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Vice-chamberlain.  Four  Lords  and 
four  Grooms  of  the  Bed-chamber,  with  a 
Master  of  the  Robes,  and  seven  Equerries, 
should  likewise  be  appointed,  making  a 
total  of  28  attendants.  The  care  of  his 
Majesty,  with  the  superintendance  of  the 
Household,  should  be  left  to  the  Queen. 
The  expence  of  his  Majesty’s  establish¬ 
ment  at  Windsor,  last  year,  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  108,000/. ;  and  he  thought,  therefore, 
with  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  super¬ 
fluous  equipages,  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  new  Household,  including 
the  bill  disbursements,  and  salaries  of 
the  new  officers,  would  be  covered  by 
100,000/.  He  should  also  propose  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  her  Majesty’s  income, 
as  she  might  not  choose  to  continue  in  re- 
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tirement,  of  10,000/.  per  annum.  The 
Pensioners  of  his  Majesty  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  usual  fund;  the  Medical  Attendants 
out  of  the  Royal  Privy  Purse  ;  and  a  Se¬ 
cret  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  pensions.  These 
expefiees  would  altogether  amount  to 
180,000/.  a  year,  viz.  100,000/.  for  his 
Majesty’s  Household;  70,000/.  for  the 
private  pensions;  and  10,000/.  for  her 
Majesty.  This  would  leave  a  deficiency 
of  100,000/.  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
Civil  List ;  so  that  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent  will  have  100,000/.  a  year 
less  than  his  Royal  Father  had  enjoyed. 
If,  however,  50,000/.  were  granted  to  his 
Royal  H  ighness  from  the  Exchequer,  there 
would  then  be  70,000/.  remaining  to  fulfil 
the  engagements  entered  into  with  his  cre¬ 
ditors  some  time  since  ;  and  the  deficiency 
in  the  Civil  List  would  only  be50  000/.  which 
could  not  be  sensibly  felt,  as  the  family 
of  his  Royal  Highness  was  so  much  smaller 
than  that  of  his  Majesty.  The  honourable 
Member  concluded  by  stating  that  he 
should,  to  meet  the  expenees  incurred  by 
the  Prince  Regent  last  year,  in  assuming 
the  reins  of  Government,  propose  a  grant 
of  100,000/. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  complained  that  the  hon. 
Mover  had,  by  the  establishment  of  three 
new  offices,  as  Commissioners  to  audit 
the  accompts,  &c.  of  the  Household,  in¬ 
creased  his  own  influence  ;  he  blamed  the 
grant  of  10, ('00/.  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  Civil  List  Revenue.  He 
should  oppose  the  plan,  which  was  too 
complex,  and  tended  to  throw  fresh  bur¬ 
thens  on  the  people. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  it  unjust,  that  the 
splendour  of  the  Regent  should  be 
abridged  in  order  to  increase  that  of  her 
Majesty,  who  would,  by  these  grants, 
receive  200,000/.  per  annum  for  the  care 
of  the  King’s  person  :  the  hon.  Mover,  he 
supposed,  wanted  to  create  a  Court,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
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was,  because  the  number  of  recoveries  of  persons  of  that  age  is  very  small,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  number  of  recoveries  of  those  that  are  younger.  The  state  of  his  Majesty 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  1804.,  There  is  no  fatuity;  blindness  is  unfavour¬ 
able  to  his  recovery,  because  he  cannot  be  so  well  managed.  The  consciousness  of 
his  regal  state  gives  a  peculiarity  to  his  disorder,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  manage  ;  his 
perception  is  good;  but  he  has  a  number  of  erroneous  floating  ideas  ;  his  memory  is 
firm  and  good,  which  is  a  favourable  circumstance. — Sir  H.  Halford  concurred  generally 
with  Dr.  Simmons  in  his  answers:  his  Majesty,  on  Saturday  night,  threatened  to  have 
an  acceleration  of  his  complaint ;  he  detailed  anecdotes  accurately;  but  could  not 
exercise  a.  good  judgment.  He  thought  the  supercession  of  the  royal  authority  had 
had  a  deep  effect  upon  bis  Majesty’s  mind. — Dr.  J.  Willis  agreed  in  all  the  primary 
ans  wers  with  the  other  Doctors.  He  thought  his  Majesty  worse  that  morning  than  last 
week.  There  was  a  great  degree  of  derangement,  bordering  on  insanity.  He  had 
corrected  the  words  lie  used  on  the  quarterly  report,  because  they  conveyed  too 
strong  a  meaning .  —  Dr.  Robert  Willis  said,  that  his  Majesty  was  worse  that  morning; 
he  was  extremely  agitated,  and  in  a  nervous  state,  which  has  been  increasing  for  some 
time  past.  At  no  period  of  his  attack  had  he  been  worse  ;  but  the  symptoms  had  so 
often  given  way,  that  he  thought  there  was  no  danger  of  life. 

Un 
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Mr.  Sheridan  combated  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  that  the  Prince  had  compromised 
his  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  for  the 
60,000/.  settled  upon  him  by  Parliament. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  ; 
after  which  the  resolutions  were  carried 
without  a  division. 

Jan.  17. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
from  1801  to  the  present  year,  was  pre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  j Rose  took  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
that  there  had  been  an  augmentation  of  the 
population,  in  England,  in  the  proportion 
of  14  per  cent.;  in  Wales,  12;  and  in 
Scotland,  13  per  cent.  This  increase  was 
remarkable  for  another  peculiarity,  the 
number  of  males  being  equal  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  females.  In  September  1802,  the 
whole  population  was  10,471,000.  It  was 
now,  exclusive  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
11,901,900,  making,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Military,  a  total  increase  of  1,600,000. 
The  honourable  Gentleman  then  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  system  of  inclo¬ 
sures,  five  millions  sterling  was  annually 
paid  for  corn  imported  hither,  and  recom¬ 
mended  an  extensive  cultivation  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  farther  encouragement  to  our 
fisheries. 

Mr.  Brougham  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  real  increase  of  the  population, 
but  attributed  the  higher  returns  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  being  removed 
in  distant  counties,  whereby  a  more  cor¬ 
rect  return  was  obtained.  He  warmly  re¬ 
commended  a  census  for  Ireland ;  and 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Herbert  and 
P.  Moore ,  the  latter  of  whom  estimated  it 
at  six  millions. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Supply, 
containing  the  resolutions  respecting  the 
arrangement  of  his  Majesty’s  Household, 
was  then  brought  up;  and,  after  remarks 
from  Messrs,  Creevey  and  Brand,  who 
objected  to  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  latter  of  whom  opposed  the 
grant  of  70,000/.  to  the  Prince  R.egent, 
was  read,  and  a  Bill  ordered  to  be  brought 
in.  The  second  resolution  was  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Yorke  proposed, 
that  the  number  of  seamen  should  be  the 
same  as  last  year,  namely,  145,000  sea¬ 
men,  including  31,400  marines. 

The  following,  among  othe,r  sums,  were 
then  voted  in  the  Committee. 

^.3,345,875  for  13  months  pay  for  the 
145,000  seamen ;  4,453.500  and  upwards 
for  provisioning  them  ;  3,675,000  for  tear 
and  wear  of  ships;  659.750  for  the  oid- 
liance  of  the  Navy;  20,000  for  the  relief 
of  American  Loyalists!  12,000  for  the 


relief  of  Corsican  Emigrants ;  8000  for  the 
St.  Domingo  Sufferers ;  3800  for  the 
Dutch  Emigrants;  153,152  for  the  suf¬ 
fering  Clergy  of  France;  3411/.  16s.  for 
French  Emigrants;  4791/.  lGs.  for  French 
Refugee  Laity ;  1718/.  4,?.  for  French 

Refugee  Clergy ;  12,000  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Office,  Bow-street ;  70,800  for  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  maintaining  and  employing  con¬ 
victs  ;  20,000  for  Taw  charges;  21,000 
for  printing  for  the  House  of  Lords;  2000 
for  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  4467  for  printing  Bills,  &c. 

Mr.  Yorke ,  in  reply  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Whitbread,  stated,  that  the  loss  of 
the  Baltic  convoy  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  accidents  of  the  wind  and  weather. 
The  loss  of  the  Hero  was  owing  to  a  fault 
in  the  navigation,  in  not  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  currents  prevailing  in  those 
seas.  Orders  had  been  issued  from  the 
Admiralty,  that  no  ships  should  remain  in 
the  North  Seas  after  the  1st  November; 
but  the  weather  prevented  the  convoy 
from  leaving  there  until  the  17th  of  that 
month.  After  the  Defence  was  sunk,  the 
St.  George  was  driven  ashore;  but,  in 
expectation  that  she  would  be  able  to 
weather  the  storm,  the  Admiral  did  not 
shift  his  flag. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  satisfied  with  this 
explanation. 

Mr.  Ryder ,  after  noticing  the  late  mur¬ 
ders  at  the  East  end  of  the  town,  and  as¬ 
serting  that  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
Pol  ice  could  prevent  them,  observed,  that 
a  Military  Police,  as  established  in  many 
of  the  continental  cities,  and  though  en¬ 
forced  with  all  the  energy  of  despotism, 
were  insufficient  to  repress  the  greatest 
atrocities.  He  should  propose  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  nightly  watch  of  the 
Metropolis  and  parts  adjacent,  and  report 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  strengthen  it 
by  some  new  provisions,  or  entirely  change 
the  plan.  At  present,  though  parochial 
trustees  were  required  to  procure  able-; 
bodied  men,  those  they  appointed  did  not 
answer  that  description,  and  were  gene¬ 
rally  unable  to  obtain  support  by  any 
other  means. 

Sir  S.  Romilly  expected  a  measure  of 
more  extensive  operatien,  and  suggested 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Police  of 
the  Metropolis,  and  censured  the  high  re¬ 
wards  which  were  given  to  Police  officers, 
who  were  thus  induced  to  screen  offenders 
in  the  outset  of  their  career.  He  thought 
the  lottery,  by  encouraging  gaming,  had 
some  influence  in  increasing  offenders.  He 
thought  a  daily  watch  extremely  necessary. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  thought  that  care  should 
be  taken,  in  driving  offenders  from  the 
city,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  environs. 

Mr.  Sheridan  thought  the  present  the 
silliestmotion  ever  made  after  the  alarm 
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excited  by  the  late  atrocities,  and  thought 
it  should  be  followed  by  an  enquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  parish  nurseries.  The 
honourable  Gentleman  had  informed  them 
that  the  Act  required  watchmen  to  be 
able-bodied;  but  they  were  weak,  old, 
and  deerepid  !  He  then  adverted  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Shadwell  Magistrates  in 
countenancing  the  popular  clamour  that 
the  late  murders  were  committed  by  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  Irishmen,  many  of  whom  were 
confined 22  hours  withoutany  refreshment, 
because  they  wore  foul  linen  !  He  like¬ 
wise  censured  their  neglect  in  not  search¬ 
ing  Williams’s  lodgings  until  a  month  af¬ 
ter  the  murder,  permitting  him  to  conceal 
a  piece  of  iron  to  make  away  with  himself, 
and  in  not  setting  a  guard  over  him.  He 
paid  some  handsome  compliments  to  the 
Bow-street  magistrates,  and  censured  their 
brethren  of  Shadwell  office. 

Messrs.  Perceval  and  Montague,  with 
Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  F.  Burdeit,  shortly 
spoke,  the  two  former  in  defence  of  the 
Shadwell  magistrates ;  after  which  an 
amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Abercrom¬ 
bie,  that  the  Committee  should  inquire 
into  the  state  of  ihe  Police,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  nightly  watch,  was  likewise  carried. 
The  Committee  to  include  the  members  for 
the  City,  Westminster,  Surrey,  and  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Sheridan. 


Jan.  20. 

The  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Household,  and  the  administration 
of  his  personal  property,  was  read  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Tierney,  after  noticing  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  stating  that  the  Civil  List  was 
907,000/.  per  annum,  when  the  expendi¬ 
ture  exceeded  it  by  120,000/.  per  annum , 
moved  for  the  bills  paid  to  tradesmen  in 
the  departments  of  Lord  Steward  and  Lord 
Chamneriain,  and  an  account  of  the 
charges  of  Foreign  Ministers,  sums  al¬ 
lowed  them,  and  presents  made  them,  from 
1804  to  1811. 

The  House  having  gone  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply,  the  sum  of  100,000/. 
was  moved  to  be  granted  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  to  defray  the 
expences  attending  the  assumption  of  the 
Regency. 

Mr.  Tierney  made  some  objections  lo 
this  grant,  as  the  expences  attendant  on 
the  assumption  of  the  office  of  the  Regent 
were  over,  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  had,  with  a  proper  feeling  for  the 
burthened  state  of  the  people,  refused  to 
accept  a  sum  of  money  last  year.  This 
outset  had  no  precedent  in  history,  and 
no  distinct  appropriation  was  mentioned 
of  it, 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  it  would  be  les¬ 
sening  the  character  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
to  insist  upon  the  grant  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  last  year;  which  had  deservedly 


increased  the  popularity  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  He  suggested  that  the  grant 
should  be  applied  for  in  a  regular  manner 
by  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Mr.  Adam  replied ;  after  which  the  motion, 
with  a  verbal  alteration,  was  agreed  to. 


Jan.  21. 

The  report  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  payments 
made  out  of  the  Privy  Purse,  was  brought 
up;  it  stated  that  of  the  sum  of  40,839/. 
disbursed  from  the  Privy  Purse,  only 
5518/.  paid  to  various  individuals  could 
be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  an  able  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  observed,  that  the 
Droits  of  the  Admiralty  had  risen,  in  the 
course  of  this  war,  to  eight  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  concluded  by  moving,  “  that  the 
possession  of  any  part  of  the  national  fund 
by  the  Crown,  which  is  not  subject  to  the 
controu!  of  Parliament,  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  is  liable  to  the 
greatest  abuses,  and  extremely  dangerous 
to  the  public  welfare ;  and  that  the  Droits 
of  Admiralty  should  have  been  accounted 
for  at  the  Treasury. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  Messrs, 
Brand,  Courtenay,  D,  Giddy,  Stephen , 
Abercromby,  W.  Smith,  Perceval,  Ponson- 
by,  and  Tierney,  with  Sir  F.  Burdeit  and 
the  Attorney  General,  participated,  the 
motion,  conveying  a  censure  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  was  negatived  by  93  to  38 ■; 
as  was  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Tierney. 

Mr,  Brougham  then  moved,  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  in  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  which  was 
likewise  negatived. 

t Tan.  22. 

The  usual  annual  votes  of  10,500,000/- 
in  Exchequer  Bills  ;  the  1,500,000/.  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  ;  as  also  the  8,000,000  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  War  Taxes  for  the  current 
year,  were  severally  passed  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means. 

Lord  Cochrane  moved  for  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence  between  their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cambridge; 
the  latter,  the  noble  Lord  stated,  held  a 
commission  as  General  of  the  District, 
with  a  salary  of  4000/.  per  annum,  and 
provender  for  20  horses ;  but  the  com¬ 
mission  having  dwindled  into  a  sinecure, 
he  had  refused  to  retain  it:  the  motion 
was  negatived. 

Lord  Cochrane  then  made  his  motion 
on  the  abuses  of  the  Inferior  Ecclesiastical 
Courts;  hut  withdrew  his  motion  on  Sir 
W.  Scott's  undertaking  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
remedy  them. 

Jan.  24. 

Mr.  Whitbread  applied  for  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr. 

Foster ; 
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Foster;  which  was  refused  by  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

On  the  Household  Bill  being  read  a 
second  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,'  in  reply  to  questions  from  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Whitbread,  admitted  that  some 
farther  allowance  would  be  required  to 
Be  made  for  other  branches  of  the  Royal 
Family. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  4600/.  were 
voted  for  the  repairs  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh’s  Chapel,  and  10,000/.  for  erecting 
a  bridge  over  the  River  Eden. 


Jan.  27. 

Committees  were,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Bankes,  appointed,  to  examine  what 
checks  existed  upon  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  to  consider  the  means  of  abridg¬ 
ing  the  foreign  civil  expenditure* 

Mr.  Tierney,  after  an  eloquent  speech, 
concluded  with  moving,  that  the  House 
should  postpone  going  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Household  Bill  ;  which,  after  a 
warm  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  G. 
Johnstone,  Montague,  Whitbread,  Ponstm- 
by,  Perceval,  Adam ,  Arbuthnot,  and  Sir 
T.  Turton  participated,  was  negatived  by 
141  to  59.  The  clauses  in  the  Bill  were 
then  separately  discussed,  and  filled  up, 
a  sum  of  70,000/.  being  granted  to  his 
Majesty  during  his  illness,  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  to  commence  from 
the  18th  of  February  1812. 

Jan.  28. 

A  Bill  towards  defraying  the  expences 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Royal  Authority 
by  the  Prince  Regent,  was  read  the  first 
time. 

On  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Household  Bill  being  brought  up,  Mr. 
Brougham  stated  his  objections  at  great 
length,  and  adverted  to  the  undue  influence 
which  her  Majesty  might  be  tempted  to 
.create  in  Parliament,  by  the  nomination 
of  so  many  officers  in  the  new  Court.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  Hon.  Member  noticed,  that 
a  bill  of  10,000/.  had  been  drawn  by  a 
Baron  Hubet,  upon  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  some  unexplained  service ; 
which,  with  a  grant  of  4500/.  for  a  service 
of  plate  to  Lord  Harrington,  when  ap¬ 
pointed  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg, 
though  his  Lordship  never  set  out,  de¬ 
served  inquiry. 

Messrs.  Bennet,  Rose,  and  Sheridan, 
also  spoke ;  the  latter  warmly  defended 
the  character  of  Col.  Macmahon.  The 
report  was  then  brought  up,  and  read. 

i.  Jan.  29. 

Mr.  Bankes’s  Bill,  for  preventing  the 
Grant  of  Offices  in  Reversion,  or  for  Joint 
Lives,  was  read,  as  were  the  two  Exche¬ 
quer  Bills  Bills,  a  third  time. 


Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  observed  that,  in 
a  late  return  ordered  of  the  Police  Magis¬ 
trates,  it  was  required  also,  that  they 
should  state  “  where  their  qualifications 
are,  and  what  they  are which,  if  com¬ 
plied  with,  would  be  demanding  of  the 
Magistrates  to  furnish  evidence  against 
themselves.  This  objection  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Attorney  General ;  and  as 
he  had  apprised  Sir  F.  Burdett  of  -it,  he 
should  now  move  that  that  part  of  the 
order  should  be  expunged.  After  some 
discussion,  the  House  divided,  and  the 
motion  was  carried. 

The  Household  Bill,  after  some  obser« 
vations  from  Mr.  ’Hutchinson,  on  the  extra 
burthens  imposed  on  the  people,  the  state 
of  dependence  in  which  Ministers  kept 
the  Prince  by  not  pa}’ mg  his  debts,  which 
he  supposed  amounted  to  500,000/.  al¬ 
though  they  had  so  large  a  fund  as  the 
Droits  of  the  Admiralty  at  their  disposal, 
the  expenee  of  diplomatic  agents  at  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  and  the  very  great  charge 
of  Marquis  Wellesley,  who  for  a  few 
weeks  stay  in  Spain  had  incurred  18,000/. 
expence,  'was  read  the  third  time. 

House  of  Lords,  Jan.  31. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into- 
consideration  the  motion  respecting  Ire¬ 
land  being  read,  Earl  Fiizivilliam  entered 
into  an  extensive  and  circumstantial  view 
of  that  country,  in  relation  to  the  claims 
advanced  by  the  Catholics.  He  thought 
that  the  conduct  of  Government  towards 
them  had  not  been  honourable  or  digni¬ 
fied,  far  less  conciliatory  ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  discontents  had  in¬ 
creased.  After  alluding  to  the  Union,  and 
the  promises  held  out  to  the  higher  or¬ 
ders  of  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  it,  and  their  consequent  disappoint¬ 
ment,  he  concluded  by  moving  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Committee  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  seconded  the 
motion;  which  was  likewise  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  blamed  the 
public  conduct  of  his  relation  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

T he  Marquis  of  Doumsh ire  u rged ,  that 
Ireland  had  lost  much  by  the  Union  and 
gained  nothing;  it  was  a  fact,  that  in 
whatever  country  the  better  part  of  a  well- 
graduated  society  was  removed,  their  re¬ 
moval  led  to  the  degradation  of  that  which 
remained.  If  Ireland  received  any  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  deterioration  to  which  her 
people  were  thus  doomed  by  the  Union, 
he  was  not  aware  of  it.  A  tacit  compact 
had  certainly  been  made,  that  the  civil 
disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  la¬ 
boured  should  be  removed  ;  they  had  che¬ 
rished  expectations  of  emancipation  upon 
rational  grounds,  and  they  ought  not  t» 
he  disappointed  :  they  had  given  up  all, 
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were  they  to  receive  nothing  in  return  ? 
By  tacit  compact  every  society  was  bound 
together,  but  such  compact  implied  a  re¬ 
ciprocation  of  benefits  ;  that  could  not  be 
an  union  which  the  slightest  touch  would 
dissolve;  in  which  the  strong  drew  to 
themselves  all  that  was  valuable,  and  left 
the  weak  no  right  but  that  of  serving. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland; 
a  nominal  union  indeed  subsisted  there, 
hut  it  was  only  a  flimsy  disguise  of  a  real 
and  much  to  be  lamented  disunion. 

Lord  Somers  spoke  at  length  in  support 
of  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  its  success  would  tend  to  heal 
those  divisions  which  had  sprung  up.  He 
blamed  Ministers  if  they  had  endeavoured 
to  change  those  favourable  sentiments 
which  the  Prince  Regent  was  formerly 
known  to  entertain  in  behalf  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics. 

The  Earl  of  Ross  lamented  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  dissentions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Catholics  ;  but  was 
convinced  that,  after  the  tone  of  menace 
and  contumacy  they  had  adopted,  con¬ 
cession  would  be  attributed  to  fear,  and 
create  fresh  demands.  He  severely  re¬ 
prehended  the  convention  system. 

Lord  Aberdeen  admitted  the  justice  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics;  but  contended 
that  the  present  was  a  premature  and  un¬ 
seasonable  period  to  press  them. 

Viscount  Sidmoitlh  believed  that  the 
evils  under  which  the  Irish  people  la¬ 
boured  were  the  result  of  the  privations  to 
which  the  Catholics  are  subjected.  He 
asked,  bad  the  Catholics  conceded  that 
negative  power  to  the  Sovereign — the 
Veto  ?  They  had  not.  He  saw  no  reason  to 
urge  their  claims  at  the  present  moment, 
and  dkhorted  their  Lordships  to  pause  be¬ 
fore  they  acceded  to  the  motion. 


The  Marquis  Wellesley ,  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech,  adverted  to  all  the  topieks 
connected  with  the  question.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics, a  rfd  exhorted  them  to  the  observance 
of  a  mild  and  temperate  conduct  in  press¬ 
ing  thru;  but  added,  that  he  thought  the 
present  not  a  proper  period  to  make  such 
unlim  ted  concessions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ,  Earl  Grey, 
Lords  Grenville ,  IJardwicke,  Garys fort } 
Moira,  Erskine,  and  Darnlty,  supported 
Cm  motion  ;  which  was  opposed  by  Lords 
Westmoreland  aud  Buckinghamshire. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  passed  an  eloquent 
eulogium  upon  the  mind  and  capacity  of 
the  Judge  of  the  King’s  Bench  of  Ireland, 
in  reply  to  Earl  Grey.  His  Lordship  ques¬ 
tioned  the  propriety  of  petitioning  by  de¬ 
legation,  it  being  an  inherent  power,  ua* 
transmittable  to  representation. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — Con¬ 
tents  42,  Proxies  37. — Non-contents  86, 
Proxies  76. — Majority  against  the  mo¬ 
tion  83. 

Adjourned  at  half  past  6  in  the  morning. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Lockhart’s  motion  for  a  Committee  to  in¬ 
quire  if  persons  becoming  bankrupts  calm 
sit  and  vote  in  that  House,  was,  after  a 
short  discussion,  in  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Messrs.  Baring  and 
Brand,  and  Sir  X.  Newport  took  a  part, 
negatived,  there  not  appearing  to  be  any 
law  existing  making  bankruptcy  a  disqua¬ 
lification. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  then  moved,  that  that 
part  of  his  order  respecting  Police  Magis¬ 
trates  should  be  reinstated,  which  had 
been  rescinded  on  the  29th ;  bot  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  by  57  to  7. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[We  resume  the  official  account  of  the 
reduction  of  Java  and  its  dependencies, 
the  Nava!  co-operation  in  which  we  could 
®niy  briefly  notice  in  our  last,  see  p.  74.] 
Admiralty-office,  Jan.  20.  Capt.  Har¬ 
ris,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  arrived  at  this  office  last  night, 
with  dispatches  from  the  Hon.  Rear-adm. 
Stopfoi  d,  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  of  which  the  following  are 
copies  and  extracts : 

Sir,  Scipion,  off  Sourabaya,  Sept.  29. 
In  my  letter  tojmu  from  Batavia  Roads, 
under  date  the  30th  of  August,  I  ac¬ 
quainted  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  in  the 
Scipion  to  the  Isle  of  France,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  principal  part  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  force  leaving  been  captured  or  de¬ 


stroyed  in  the  successful  assault  of  their 
work  by  the  British  troops  on  the  26th  of 
that  month.  On  communication  of  this  my 
signal  to  his  Excellency  ihe  Governor-ge¬ 
neral  of  India,  who  was  residing  at  Bata¬ 
via,  and  to  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
forces,  I  was  informed  by  these  authori¬ 
ties,  that  the  future  resources  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  were  yet  unknown,  and  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  requisite  to  use  all  means  to 
bring  the  contest  to  as  speedy  a  conclu¬ 
sion  as  possible,  hoping  that  I  would  not 
diminish  any  part  of  the  British  force  by 
my  departure.  Upon  these  suggestions  £ 
waved  my  first  intention  of  quitting  the 
station,  and  prepared  fot  immediately 
proceeding  to  Sourabaya.' — In  pursuance 
of  my  former  arrangement,  the  Nisus. 
President,  Phoebe,  and  Hesper  sloop, 
sailed  on  the  3 1st  of  August  to  Cheribon,, 

for 
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for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Ene¬ 
my's  retreat  from  Meester  Cornelius  to 
the  Eastward.  As  no  troops  were  ready 
for  embarkation,  I  relied  upon  the  ma¬ 
rines  of  these  ships  (to.  which  the  party  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Lion  was  added)  for 
performing  this  service,  and  they  fully 
answered  my  expectation.  Capt.  Beaver, 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Nisus,  having  sum¬ 
moned  the  place  to  surrender,  took  pos- 
eession  of  it  without  opposition.  Capt. 
Warren,  the  bearer  of  the  summons, 
having  hoisted  the  British  flag,  received 
information  that  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  French  troops  (Gen.  Jamelle)  had 
just  arrived,  and  was  changing  horses  to 
proceed  to  the  Eastward.  Capt.  Warren, 
with  his  gig’s  crew,  immediately  made 
him  his  prisoner,  and  secured  him;  many 
other  officers  and  privates  were  also  made 
prisoners,  as  their  Lordships  will  observe 
by  Capt.  Beaver’s  report  to  me  of  his 
proceedings,  with  Capt.  Hillyar’s  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Taggaii,  both  for¬ 
warded  by  this  opportunity.  The  services 
performed  by  these  ships  were  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  campaign. — On  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  I  detached  Commodore  Broughton  in 
the  Illustrious,  with  the  Minden,  Lion, 
and  Leda,  to  rendezvous  off  the  entrance 
of  Gressie;  on  board  these  ships  were 
embarked  the  14th  and  part  of  the  73th 
regiments  of  foot,  with  field  pieces.  The 
Modeste  sailed  on  the  3th  with  Lieut.-gen. 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty ;  and  I  sailed  in 
the  Scipion  on  the  6th,  having  on  board 
two  companies  of  artillery,  and  four  field 
pieces.  The  transports,  with  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  were  directed  to  sail  as  soon 
as  they  were  ready. — Q n  the  8th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  acquainting  me  that 
be  had  received  information  of  Gen.  Jan¬ 
sens’  intention  of  assembling  his  forces, 
and  making  a  stand  at  Samarang,  and 
requesting  I  would  proceed  there  and  col¬ 
lect  as  many  troops  as  possible.  Mea¬ 
sures  for  this  purpose  were  accordingly 
taken.  On  the  9th  I  anchored  off  Sama¬ 
rang,  and  on  the  10th  was  joined  by 
Commodore  Broughton,  with  the  ships 
under  his  orders,  and  some  few  trans¬ 
ports.  On  the  same  day,  the  General,  in 
conjunction  with  me,  sent  a  summons  to 
Gen.  Jansens,  which  was  rejected.  On 
that  night  I  directed  the  armed  boats  of 
the  squadron  to  take  or  destroy  several 
of  the  Enemy’s  gun-boats  lying  in-shore 
with  French  colours.  This  service  was 
completely  executed,  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  Maunsell,  acting  Captain  of  the 
Illustrious. — The  General  being  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  plan  of  the  town  of  Samarang, 
which  marked,  it  as  strongly  fortified,  and 
bqing  unacquainted  with  the  nutnuer  of 
the  Enemy’s  troops,  did  not  think  it  ad¬ 


visable  to  land  the  900  troops  which  were 
collected,  but  waited  for  reinforcements 
from  Batavia.  Nothing  was  therefore  at¬ 
tempted  until  the  12th,  when  having 
learned  that  the  Enemy  had  quitted  the 
town  of  Samarang,  and  retired  into  the 
interior,  a  party  of  troops  was  landed* 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
opposition.  On  the  13th  the  whole  of  the 
troops  were  landed,  which  now  amounted 
to  1500  men,  preparatory  to  an  attack 
upon  the  Enemy’s  position,  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  about  seven  miles  from  Samarang* 
where  some  guns  were  placed,  and  a  work 
hastily  thrown  up. — Concluding  that  the 
final  retreat  of  the  Enemy  would  be  to¬ 
wards  Sourabaya,  I  represented  to  the 
General  the  necessity  of  being  before-hand 
with  the  Enemy,  and  immediately  occu¬ 
pying  that  post;  I  accordingly  sailed  for 
this  purpose  on  the  15th,  with  the  Sci¬ 
pion,  Lion,  Nisus,  President,  Phoebe, 
and  Harpy  (the  last  four  having  joined  me 
on  the  14th)  :  1  intended  to  collect  ou  my 
passage  such  transports,  with  troops,  as 
had  proceeded  under  the  original  inven¬ 
tion  of  going  to  Sourabaya,  and  had  nofc 
received  the  counter  order  to  go  to  Sama¬ 
rang. — On  the  17th  I  anchored  with  the 
squadron  off  the  town  of  Ledayo,  on  the 
Java  shore,  leading  to  Gressie,  and  was 
joined  by  three  transports,  having  200 
defective  Sepoys,  and  50  European  ca¬ 
valry  :  to  these  were  added  the  marines 
of  the  squadron,  making  a  force  of  nearly 
450  men. — On  the  18th,  Capt.  Harris,  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
came  on  board  the  Scipion,  from  the 
island  of  Madura.  For  the  previous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  meritorious  Officer,  whom 
1  had  detached  from  Batavia  on  the  12th 
of  August,  to  take  possession  of  the  French 
fortress  at  Samanap,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  successful,  and  for  his  subse¬ 
quent  master-stroke  of  policy,  in  drawing 
the  Sultan  of  Madura  from  the  French  al¬ 
liance,  and  attaching  him  to  the  British 
interests,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  their  Lord- 
ships  to  my  letter,  containing  Capt.  Har¬ 
ris’s  report  of  his  proceedings,  and  the 
able  and  spirited  assistance  he  received 
from  Capt.  Pellew,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Phaeton. — As  there  was  no  Field  Officer 
of  the  Army  with  me,  I  directed  Capt* 
Harris  to  take  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  landed  on  the  19th,  and  to 
march  to  Gressie.  On  the  20th  the  place 
was  in  our  possession,  some  parties  of  the 
Enemy  with  guns  having  been  put  to 
flight. — On  the  approach  of  the  troops  to 
Sourabaya  on  the  22d,  articles  of  capitu¬ 
lation  were  agreed  upon  between  Capt. 
Harris  and  the  Commandant  (a  Colonel 
in  the  French  service)  for.  the  surrender 
of  the  place.  When  these  terms  were  on 
the  point  of  being  signed,  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  capitulatioxi  for  the  sur¬ 
render 
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render  of  Java  and  its  dependencies  hav¬ 
ing  been  concluded  on  the  18th  ;  Soura- 
baya  was  therefore  taken  possession  of, 
and  fell  under  the  general  terms  of  the 
capitulation.— The  General’s  letter  having 
nearly  at  the  same  time  reached  me,  I 
sent  an  officer  to  take  possession  of  Fort 
Ludowick,  a  place  of  great  strength  to¬ 
wards  the  sea, -and  completely  defending 
the  Northern  entrance  towards  Gressie. 
The  fort  was  in  excellent  order,  contain¬ 
ing  98  pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  chiefly 
brass.  1  had,  however,  previously  marked 
out  the  ground  for  erecting  a  mortar  bat¬ 
tery  upon  the  Island  of  Menare,  from 
which  it  might  have  been  effectually  bom¬ 
barded.  I  have,  &c. 

Robert  Stopford,  Rear-admiral: 
To  John  IVilson  Groker,  Es'.j-  Admiralty. 

[Here  follow  Copus  of  Capt.  Beaver’s 
reports  to  Adm.  Stopford,  relating  to  his 
proceedings  at  Cheribon  ;  and  Capt.  Flill- 
yar’s  at  Taggall,  alluded  to  in  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  letter.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Beaver, 
on  board  the  Nisus,  at  anchor  off  Cfieri- 
bon,  Sept.  4. 

At  day -light  this  morning,  f  dispatched 
Capt.  Warren,  of  the  President,  in  a 
boat  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  summons  to  the  Command¬ 
ant  of  Cheribon,  and  immediately  after 
weighed  with  the  three  frigates,  stood  to¬ 
wards  the  fort,  and  anchored  them  as  near 
as  we  could  get  to  it,  in  three  fathoms  and 
a  quarter;  when  the  French  colours  were 
hauled  down,  and  English  hoisted  in  their 
place.  The  marines,  amounting  to  180, 
were  immediately  landed,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  ef  the  fort ;  and  I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  inform  you,  that  just  at  that 
moment  the  French  General  Jainelle  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Land  roosts,,  from  Bugtenzorg, 
and  was  made  our  prisoner,  together  with 
an  Aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  Jansens,  and  a 
Lieutenant  of  infantry. — From  the  French 
General,  I  learned  that  he  left  Bugten- 
zoig  the  night  before  our  troops  arrived 
there,  aud  that  detachments  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  were  on  their  march  from  that  place 
to  this,  about  300  infantry  and  230  ca¬ 
valry  of  which  were  hourly  expected  to 
arrive  at  this  place ;  I  therefore  imme¬ 
diately  landed  130  seamen  to  garrison 
and  defend  the  fort  of  Cheribon,  leaving 
all  the  marines  to  act  offensively  against 
the  Enemy  in  the  field,  if  occasion  should 
require  it,  and  placed  three  launches  with 
carronades  in  the  river  no  enfilade  the  two 
chief  approaches  to  the  furt. 

[Then  follow  Capt.  Beaver’s  letter  to 
the  French  Commandant  at  Cheribon, 
summoning  him  to  surrender;  a  list  of 
troops  who  surrendered  ;  and  a  return  of 
Ordnance,  Stores,  and  Ammunition,  found 
Its  the  Fort  at  Cheribon. 

Gent  Mao.  February ,  1812* 
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Then  follow  two  letters  to  the  Ad  mi* 
ral  ’from  Capt.  Beaver,  and  two  from 
Capt.  Welchman,  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
who  commanded  the  party;  in  which 
Capt.  W.  details  his  success,  in  securing; 
the  whole  of  the  storehouses  at  Carang 
■Sambang,  but  was  not  yet  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  contents  of  any  except  the  coffee 
stores,  viz.  82,000  priols  of  coffee,  valued 
at  230,000  Spanish  dollars.” 

A  List  of  Prisoners  follows ;  as  also  of 
Arms  taken.] 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Beaver  to 
the  Admiral,  dated  on  board  the  Nisus, 
off  Gabbang,  Sept,  11. 

The  last  party  of  marines  returned 
from  Carang  Safnbang  late  last  night,  and 
were  embarked  on  board  the  Nisus  at  one 
this  morning.  1  have  thus  re-embarked 
every  seaman  and  marine  of  the  239 
whom  I  landed  on  the  4th  first.;  after 
having  made  about  700  prisoners,  in¬ 
cluding  one  General,  two  Lieutenant-co¬ 
lonels,  one  Major,  11  Captains,  42  Lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  about  180  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  Europeans;  the 
rest  being  Creoles  and  Malays,  without 
having  had  a  single  man  either  killed  or 
wounded,,  and  with  very  few  sick  indeed* 
At  four  I  weighed  with  the  Phcebe  and 
Wyndham  transports  for  Togal,  and  at 
day-light  was  joined  by  the  Harper,  which 
I  took  under  my  orders. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Capt.  Hillyar 
to  the  Admiral,  dated  from  the  Phcebe, 
Taggall  Roads,  Sept.  12. 

I  this  morning,  on  arriving  off  Taggall, 
sent  a  summons  to  the  officer's  command¬ 
ing  the  fort,  a  copy  of  which  1  enclose, 
with  the  reply.  On  receiving  the  answer 
1  landed,  accompanied  by  Maj.  Davies, 
with  30  Sepoys,  and  the  marines  and 
boats  crews  of  the  ship.  We  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fort  without  opposition,  and 
a  detachment  was  immediately  sent  off, 
to  secure  the  Government  stores,  about 
five  miles  distance.  They  were  found 
capacious  and  well  filled  with  coffee,  rice, 
and  pepper. — I  have  complied  with  the 
request  of  Major  Davies,  and  landed 
about  230  Sepoys,  but  they  have  such  a 
quantity  of  baggage,  that  my  boats  ate 
not  yet  returned  from  performing  the  ser¬ 
vice.  I  propose  sailing  before  day-light, 
to  execute  the  remainder  of  my  orders. 

[Then  follows  Capt.  Hillyar’s  letter, 
dated  Wrcebe,  off  Taggall,  Sept.  13,  sum¬ 
moning  the  Governor  of  Taggall  to  sur¬ 
render,  with  his  (Denis  Land  Dhost)  an¬ 
swer  of  same  date,  refusing  .to  deliver  up 
the  stores. 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  Adm.  Stop- 
ford  to  Mr.  Groker,  dated  from  the  Sci- 
pion,  off  Sourabaya,  Sept.  29,  and  en¬ 
closing  copies  of  Capt.  Harris’s  reports 
his  proceedings  at  Samanap  and  the  island 
c-f  Madura.]  Extract 
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Extract  from  Capt.  Harris's  letter  to 
the  Admiral,  dated  Fort  of  Samanap, 
Sept.  1. 

Sir,  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August, 
the  boats  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Drake  and  Phaeton,  left  the  anchorage 
tinder  the  Isle  of  Pondock,  in  two  divi¬ 
sions,  the  one  led  by  Capt.  Pellew,  the 
other  by  myself.  I  previously  dispatched 
the  Dasher  round  the  South  end  of  Pulo 
J  Lanjong,  to  gain  an  anchorage  as  near 
the  Fort  of  Samanap  as  possible:  by  day¬ 
light,  on  the  30th,  the  boats  sailed 
through  the  channel,  formed  by  the  East 
end  of  Madura,  and  J  Lanjong,  and  at 
half  past  12  effected  a  landing  (without 
discovery)  at  a  pier  head,  about  3  miles 
from  the  fort.  The  landing,  although 
difficult,  from  its  being  rocky  and  low  wa¬ 
ter,  which  prevented  the  boats  from  com¬ 
ing  near  the  pier,  was  soon  accomplished, 
and,  at  half  past  one,  two  columns,  com¬ 
posed  of  60  bayonets,  20  pikemen,  each 
flanked  by  a  12,  4,  and  2-pounder  field- 
piece,  having  in  reserve  the  hussar’s  ma¬ 
rines,  began  their  march,  in  the  utmost 
order,  towards  the  fort;  the  silenpe  during 
our  progress  was  so  rigidly  observed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Governor  having 
intimation  of  the  Dasher  having  weighed 
and  standing  in  for  the  harbour,  and  boats 
were  seen  standing  in  for  the  harbour  and 
tower,  the  fort  did  not  discover  our  approach 
until  we  were  through  the  outer  gate, 
which  was  open.  The  gallantry  of  the 
rush  at  *he  inner  gate,  prevented  them 
from  securing  it,  and  only  allowed  time 
for  two  or  three  guns  on  the  South-west 
bastion  to  be  fired  :  the  storm  was  as  sud¬ 
den  as  it  was  resolute,  and  we  became  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  fort  by  half  past  3  o’clock,  after 
a  feeble  struggle  of  10  minutes,  by  three 
or  four  hundred  Madura  pikemen,  who, 
with  their  chiefs,  were  made  prisoners  on 
the  ramparts. — On  the  appearance  of 
daylight,  observing  the  French  colours 
flying  on  a  flag  staff  at  the  East  end  of 
the  town,  and  perceiving  the  natives  be¬ 
gan  to  assemble  in  numbers,  I  sent  Capt. 
Pellew  with  a  column  of  1.00  bayonets  and 
one  field-piece,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  re¬ 
questing  the  Governor  would  surrender  in 
10  minutes,  and  that  private  property 
should  be  respected. — To  my  utter  asto¬ 
nishment  I  received  a  most  insulting  an¬ 
swer,  requiring:  me  in  three  hours  to  eva¬ 
luate  the  fort,  or  he  (the  Governor)  would 
storm  it;  and  at  the  same  time  Capt. 
Pellew  sent  Mr.  Oldmixon  to  inform  me 
their  force  appeared  about  2000  strong, 
rirotected  by  four  field-pieces  in  their 
front,  on  a  bridge  possessing  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  situation,  the  column  having 
to  advance  along  an  even  and  straight  road 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  they  could 
force  the  bridge.  1  did  not  hesitate,  but 
gf.at  to  my  companion  in  ajuss,  and  as¬ 


sistant  in  advice,  Capt.  Pellew,  to  ad¬ 
vance  when  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  a 
column  I  should  lead  out  of  the  fort;  and 
that  I  should  take  a  route  that  would  turn 
the  Enemy’s  left  wing.  This  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  for  on  their  seeing  my  party 
advancing,  they  drew  off  two  field-pieces, 
and  broke  their  line  to  oppose  us. — I  led 
70  small-arm  and  20  pikemen  belonging 
to  the  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Dasher, 
supported  by  a  4-pounder  field-piece, 
into  action,  leaving  a  reserve  of  40  or  50 
men  in  the  fort.  On  our  near  approach 
the  Enemy  gave  way,  and  a  most  ani¬ 
mated  and  spirited  charge  made  their 
flight  and  defeat  complete,  and  we  were 
left  masters  of  the  field,  colours,  and 
guns.  The  Governor  and  other  Dutch  in¬ 
habitants  were  made  prisoners;  and  I  ac¬ 
cepted  of  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  Rajah 
of  Samanap,  who  was  present,  under 
conditions,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  his 
district  should  not  arm  themselves  against 
usagain. — [Capt. H. then  proceeds  to  praise 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  em¬ 
ployed.]  One  instance  I  cannot  omit 
noticing:  the  conduct  of  Lieut.  Roch,  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  belonging  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  the  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
was  speared  twice  by  two  Natives  when  re¬ 
solutely  endeavouring  to  wrest  the  colours 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  French  officer,  who 
was  killed  in  the  fray. — I  now  have  to  re¬ 
gret  the  necessity  of  subjoining  an  account 
of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  four  ships  ; 
in  which,  when  I  consider  the  strength  of 
the  fort,  and  the  numbers  opposed  to  us, 
on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  in  storming 
the  town,  I  deem  ourselves  particularly 
fortunate.  The  fort  is  a  regular  fortifica¬ 
tion,  mounting  16  6-pounders.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  acknowledges  to  have  had  in  the 
field  300  muskets,  60  artiilery-men,  and 
from  1300  to  2000  pike- men,  armed  with 
long  pikes,  a  pistol,  and  a  crees  each. 
The  Enemy  suffered  considerably ;  the 
field  was  covered  with  their  dead.  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Natives  (second  in  rank  to  the  Sama¬ 
nap),  and  his  two  sons,  were  slain. — In 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  writing,  I  for¬ 
got  to  mention  a  battery  of  12  9-pounders, 
that  protected  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  column  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Roch,  in  the  face 
of  the  Enemy,  whilst  Capt.  Pellew  was 
negociating  with  the  Governor. 

Total — 3  killed,  28  wounded. 

Extract  of  another  Letter  from  Capt. 
Harris  to  the  Admiral,  dated  JBancalang, 
Island  Madura,  Sept.  13. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  can  at  length 
announce  the  total  overthrow  of  the  French 
authority  on  Madura  and  adjacent  isles. 
The  fort  of  Bancalang  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  the  Sultan  of  Madura  on  the 
10th  yistant,  and  British  colours  hoisted. 

TM 
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The  French  Governor  and  all  the  Dutch 
inhabitants  are  prisoners  on  board  the 
Drake.  At  this  moment  there  is  not  a 
French  or  Dutchman  on  the  island  ;  and 
the  union  is  planted  on  the  three  districts 
Bancalang, “Taamanap,  and  Pamacassam. 
I  have  thought  proper  to  leave  the  Sama¬ 
nap  district  in  charge  of  Mr.  Brown  (late 
Master  of  the  Modeste),  and  proceed  hi¬ 
ther,  that  I  may  be  at  the  principal  seat 
of  government,  in  case  of  French  intr  igues 
endeavouring  to  mar  all  that  has  been 
done  during  the  last  10  days :  two  Colo¬ 
nels,  one  Lieutenant-colonel,  and  three 
or  four  Captains,  all  Princes  of  the  blood, 
with  from  2  to  3000  Maduries,  hare  come 
over  from  Sourabaya.  The  Prefect  can¬ 
not  keep  a  man  by  him,  such  an  effect 
has  the  revolution  of  this  island  had. — It 
is  my  intention  to  request  a  garrison  for 
Fort  Bancalang  (which  is  very  complete) 
from  the  frigates  in  the  offing ;  and  I  shall 
wait  on  the  commanding  officer  without 
delay. — The  Sultan  promises  4000  men  to 
act  against  Sourabaya,  but  having  only 
arrived  here  an  hour  since,  I  am  cautious 
in  accepting  his  offers,  and  tell  him  to 
keep  them  ready  to  protect  his  island. 
In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  a  better  judge, 
and  if,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Captains,  a  dash  can  be  made  at  Mr. 
Prefect  Goldback,  it  shali  be  done. 

Extract  of  a  farther  Letter  from  Capt. 
Harris  to  the  Admiral,  dated  Bancalang, 
Sept.  13,  10  p.  m. 

Since  my  having  the  honour  of  address¬ 
ing  you  this  morning,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Maduries,  there  has  been  captured 
10  long  24-pounders,  battering  cannon, 
that  were  going  to  Sourabaya:  1  shall  use 
them  to  form  two  batteries  facing  Fort 
Louis  and  Sourabaya,  that  the  pass  at  ei¬ 
ther  entrance  may  be  effectually  blocked 
up.  I  am  convinced  the  Enemy  are 
making  both  Gressie  and  Sourabaya  as 
strong  as  time  will  permit  them  to  do, 
and  Jansens  wiH  eventually  fall  back  to 
them  ;  it  is  his  object  to  procrastinate  the 
total  surrender  of  Java  until  the  wet  mon¬ 
soon  sets  in;  and  it  is  said  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  retreat  even  to  Samanap  ;  but 
in  that  measure  I  will  take  care  lie  shall 
be  disappointed  ;  there  is  not  a  Maduries 
left  at  this  end  of  Java  in  the  service  of 
the  French;  300  and  a  Major  have  joined 
me  since  the  morning ;  the  only  number 
of  them  1  know  to  be  now  in  arms  is  at 
Samaranr,  under  the  command  of  »the 
Rajah’s  son  of  Samanap,  about  2000  ;  I 
believe  they  have  been  recalled,  and 
would  gladly  escape  if  conveyance  could 
be  offered  them.  If  he  has  received  the 
messenger  I  sent  him  many  days  since,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  his  army  came  in 
fishing-boats  ;  at  all  events  you  may  de¬ 
pend  on  their  laying  down  their  arms  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  attack  of  Samara ng. 


Jan.  21.  This  Gazette  contains  a  no¬ 
tice  from  the  Foreign  Office,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  has  caused  it  to  be  signified 
to  the  Ministers  of  Friendly  Powers  re¬ 
siding  at  this  Court,  that  measures  have 
been  taken  for  the  blockade  of  the  islands 
of  Corfu,  Fano,  and  Paxo  ;  and  that  of 
Perga  on  the  coast  of  Albania. — It  also 
contains  a  letter  from  Capt.  Taylor,  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Apollo,  stating  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Edouard  French  Polacre  of  14 
guns  and  123  men. 

Dovmingstreet,  Jan.  25.  Dispatches 
from  Maj.-gen.  Cooke,  addressed  to  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool. 

My  Lord,  Cadiz ,  Dec.  29,  1811. 

I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  Lordship  to 
the  copy  of  my  last  dispatch  to  Gen.  Lord 
Viscount  Wellington,  with  the  papers  en¬ 
closed  in  it,  relative  to  the  situation  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  Tarifa.  I  have  not  received  any 
thing  since  the  24th,  at  which  date  the 
French  had  not  brought  up  their  artillery; 
and  there  has  been  so  much  rain  during 
the  last  two  days,  that  they  may  have 
met  with  great  difficulties. 

Geo,  Cgoke,  Major-general. 
To  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  $ {'c. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Maj.-gen. 
Cooke  to  Viscount  Wellington,  dated  Ca¬ 
diz,  Dec.  27. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  copies 
of  dispatches  from  Col.  Skerrett,  to  the 
date  of  the  24th.  The  Enemy’s  troops,  in 
addition  to  those  employed  immediately 
against  Tarifa,  extended  across  the  plain 
to  Veger,  where  Marshal  Victor  had  his 
quarters  with  a  strong  corps.  I  do  not 
learn  any  thing  of  Gen.  Bailasteros  since 
my  last.  Tarifa,  Dec.  24. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that, 
on  the  20th  inst.  the  Enemy  invested  this 
town  with  from  4  to  oOOO  infantry,  and 
from  2  to  300  cavalry.  As  it  Was  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  fight  so  superior  a  force,  I  re¬ 
sisted  him  for  an  hour  with  the  cavalry 
and  infantry,  Spanish  and  British  pic- 
quets  of  the  garrison,  reinforced  by  a 
company  of  the  95th,  and  two  6-pounder 
field  guns  of  Capt.  Hughes’s  brigade.  On 
the  21st,  Capt.  Wren,  of  the  11th,  de¬ 
stroyed,  with  his  company,  a  small  pic- 
quet  of  the  Enemy.  The  22d  I  made  a 
sortie  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Copons,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  troops,  with  the 
intention  to  ascertain  the  numbers  of  the 
Enemy,  by  inducing  him  to  shew  his  co¬ 
lumns.  His  light  troops  suffered  consi¬ 
derably  from  our  shells.  The  Enemy  is 
now  making  his  approaches  at  a  long 
musket  shot  from  the  town :  but  the 
ground  so  completely  commands  us,  and 
is  so  favourable  to  him,  that  our  small 
gnus  have  little  or  nq  effect  upan  him, 

J.  B.  Skerrett,  Col. 
To  Major-general  Cooke,  £fc.  <fc,  tfc. 

My 
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My  Lord,  Cadiz,  Dec.  31. 

I  have  received  a  dispatch  from  Col. 
Skerrett,  dated  yesterday,  of  which  I  en¬ 
close  a  copy.  It  appears  that  the  Enemy 
had  brought  up  four  16-pounders  and 
some  howitzers,  and  had  opened  their  fire 
against  the  wall  on  the  29th.  The  slop¬ 
ing  had  been  driven  away  by  the  gales  of 
wind.  Geo.  Cooke,  Maj. -general. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  t\c.  SCe.  <Sfc. 

Sir,  Tarifa,  Dec.  30. 

In  my  last  I  had  the  honour  to  state, 
that  the  Enemy  had  invested  this  town  on 
the  20th  instant ;  since  which  period  he 
has  rapidly  carried  on  a  regular  parallel 
and  approach  against  the  wall  of  the  town, 
which  [  consider  as  doing  much  honour  to 
the  garrison.  I  have  several  times  found 
it  necessary  to  drive  back  the  Enemy’s 
advance,  and  to  interrupt  his  works,  in 
which  we  have  met  with  a  slight  loss,  and 
the  Enemy,  from  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  few  small  guns  we  possess  on 
the  towers,  has  suffered  considerably.  It 
was  only  on  these  occasions  that  we  ma¬ 
terially  annoyed  the  Enemy ;  for  the  wall 
of  the  town  is  so  completely  commanded, 
that,  in  a  few  hours  work,  he  has  every 
where  much  better  cover  than  ourselves. 
The  Enemy  yesterday  opened  their  fire  at 
half  past  10,  and  continued  to  batter  in 
"breach  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards, 
with  four  French  16  pounders  on  the  East 
wall,  "near  the  Retiro  gate,  and  four  how- 
itzei-s  and  other  small  pieces  playing  on 
the  island  and  causeway.  He  cpntinued 
a  constant  fire  until  night,  the  first  and 
each  shot  passing  through  the  wall,  and 
through  some  of  the  houses  in  the  rear  of 
it.  Before  night  a  practicable  breach  was 
effected.  He  this  day  continued  to  widen 
the  breach,  and,  l  imagine,  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  assault  until  it  is  extended  to 
the  tower  on  each  flank  (a  space  of  about 
40  yards).  I  have  traversed  the  streets, 
and  taken  the  only  measure  by  which 
there  is  a  chance  of  preserving  the  place— 
that  of  defending  the  houses.  The  Ene¬ 
my’s  forces  employed  in  the  siege  is  stated 
at  10,000;  probably  this  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  exaggerated.  A  constant  fire  of 
musketry  is  exchanged.  1  have  particu¬ 
larly  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  service  of 
Lieut.  Guanter,  Deputy  Assistant  Quar¬ 
ter  Master  General,  a  very  intelligent  and 
brave  officer,  who  is  severely  wounded. 
Enclosed  is  a  returd  of  killed  and  wounded 
since  my  last. 

I  have,  &c.  J,  B.  Skerrett,  Col. 

Capt.  Donaghue,  acting  Aide-de-camp, 
and  Lieut.  De  Burgh,  both  of  the  2d  hatt. 
47th  regiment,  were  slightly  wounded ; 
as  were  32  privates;  1  private  killed,  and 
11  horses  wounded. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  Dis¬ 
patch  from  Col.  Green,  employed  upon 
If  particular  service  in  Catalonia; 


Berga,  November  27. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you  the 
progressive  state  of  improvement  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  this  province,  which  is  very  great, 
considering  the  very  few  means  there  are 
to  assist  it,  in  addition  to  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  inclinations  of  the  publick.  The  Ene¬ 
my  has  not  augmented  his  force  in  this 
principality,  having  only  replaced  the 
casualties  :  and  there  is  little  difference  in 
the  operations,  excepting  that  there  is  a 
small  flying  corps  of  1300  men,  which  is 
increased  to  3  or  4000  men,  or  decreased, 
according  to  circumstances,  from  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Barcelona.  This  circumstance 
occasions  the  towns  of  Mataro  and  Vil- 
larcuva,  and  others  on  the  coast,  to  be¬ 
come  more  precarious  ;  but,  as  all  the  ex¬ 
cursions  of  the  Enemy  cost  them  many 
men,  it  is  (o  he  supposed  that  they  cannot 
continue  this  warfare  long  without  ex¬ 
posing  their  force  to  be  cut  off,  which 
nearly  happened  a  few  days  since  at  Ma¬ 
taro,  by  the  Baron  d’Eroles  division.  The 
siege  of  the  Medas  Island  is  also  an  occu-  4 
pation  of  the  Enemy ;  but  1  am  happy  to 
learn,  that  there  are  no  apprehensions  for 
its  security.  The  news  from  Arragon  is 
very  favourable ;  the  entire  defeat  of 
1000  men  at  Calatayud,  by  the  Empeci- 
nado,  is  confirmed  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  confirmation  of  various  small  and  suc¬ 
cessful  actious  of  Mina,  near  Zaragoza, 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  a  report, 
that  he  has  lately  attacked  and  routed 
6000  recruits  or  conscripts,  near  Capa- 
rosso.  The  French  force  in  Arragon  at 
present  is  very  small,  Gen.  Suchet  having 
almost  drained  it  to  support  him  in  Valen¬ 
cia,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
from  every  information,  that  there  does 
not  exist  more  than  very  weak  garrisons 
in  Zaragoza,  Daroca,  and  Jaca,  and  in 
those  points  absolutely  necessary  for  com¬ 
munication. 

Dispatch  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Li¬ 
verpool,  by  Lieut.-gen.  F,  Maitland. 

[Lieut,-gen.  Maitland’s  letter  is  dated 
M  essina,  Nov.  10,  and  states  that,  having 
received  information  from  Capt.  Duncan, 
of  the  Jmperieuse,  that  a  small  convoy  of 
the  Enemy,  consisting  of  nine  gun-boats 
and  20  merchant  vessels,  laden  with  na¬ 
val  stores,  had  taken  refuge  at  Palinuro, 
where  it  was  protected  by  some  works  and 
a  body  of  troops  posted  upon  a  command¬ 
ing  ground,  a  detachment  of  troops  em¬ 
barked  to  eo-operate  with  the  Imperieuse 
and  Thames  in  destroying  it.  Gen.  Mait¬ 
land  concludes  with  expressing  a  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  intrepidity  and  judgment  of 
Maj.  Darley,  who  reports  that  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  was  ensured  by  the  gal¬ 
lantry  with  which  Capt.  Duncan  attacked 
the  batteries,  and  the  noble  example  of 
Capt.  Napier,  who  landed  with  troops  and 
marines,}  Sir, 
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Sir,  Melstzzo,  Nov.  8. 

In  compliance  with  your  desire,  I  beg 
leave  to  transmit  a  statement  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  forces  at  Palinuro,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Gen.  Pignate'ii  Cercero,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  brief  account  of  the  action 
that  took  place  upon  our  landing.  The 
force  we  had  to  contend  with,  as  far  as 
could  be  scrutinized  into  from  the  ques¬ 
tioning  of  prisoners,  &c.  were  as  follows  : 
three  companies  of  the  2d  or  Queen’s  re¬ 
giment,  two  of  which  were  rifle,  and 
amounting  to  550  men;  Corsican  regu¬ 
lars,  60;  artillery,  45;  civic  guard,  80; 
with  at  least  400  peasantry,  armed  as 
light  troops,  and  particularly  serviceable 
over  the  kind  of  ground  they  had  to  act ; 
thereby  making  the  total  amount  935 
men.  This  force  was  acknowledged  ;  but 
from  the  reinforcements  known  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  accumulating,  the  Enemy  are 
supposed  to  have  been  stronger.  I  dis¬ 
embarked  with  50  of  the  royal  marines, 
the  grenadiers  and  skirmishers  of  the  62d 
regiment,  at  about  half  past  3  o’clock, 
p.  m.  on  the  1st  inst.  leaving  Capts.  Pollock 
and  Irving's  companies  to  follow.  Upon 
landing,  1  immediately  commenced  as¬ 
cending  the  heights,  when  Capt.  Oldham 
was  unfortunately  severely  wounded;  and 
after  some  firing,  in  the  hope  of  opposing 
our  progress,  we  completely  succeeded  in 
gaining  them  ;  whereupon  I  threw  out  my 
sk  rmishers,  and  formed  the  remainder  to 
advance  upon  the  Enemy,  reserving  a 
part  to  attack  (and  storm,  if  possible)  the 
telegraph  tower,  and  another  division  ta 
keep  in  check  the  Enemy,  who  menaced 
my  left,  as  also  to  maintain  the  com¬ 
manding  position  on  the  heights.  The  te¬ 
legraph  tower,  and  fine  adjacent  position, 
we  shortly  got  possession  of;  when  my 
attention  was  particularly  drawn  towards 
the  front  of  our  advance,  where  the  Ene¬ 
my  had  concentrated  his  main  force,  and, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  was  endeavouring  to 
force  his  way  to  the  heights,  huzzaing 
and  drumming  as  he  advanced,  while  his 
rifleman  had  the  same  object  in  view  on 
our  left;  but  the  steadiness  and  superiorly 
galiant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men 
defied  the  most  daring  intrepidity  ;  and, 
after  allowing  the  Enemy  to  advance  within 
a  very  few  yards,  and  whilst  coolly  lying 
on  the  ground  to  receive  him,  like  British 
soldiers,  the  Enemy  was  charged,  and 
routed  most  completely  ;  when  ended  the 
action,  without  his  having  the  temerity  to 
renew  it  again.  About  this  period  I  had 
to  lament  the  severe  loss  of  Lieut.  Kay, 
8 2d,  who  was  gallantly  fighting  his  skir¬ 
mishers;  and  shortly  after,  Lieut.  Popon, 
of  the  royal  marines.  The  loss  of  the 
Enemy  is  supposed  to  be  between  60  and 
70  in  killed  and  wounded ;  hut  l  am  ra¬ 
ther  inclined  to  imagine  it  more.  Lieut. - 
col.  Matsciola  was  severely  wounded, 
l?ith  little  hopes  of  recovery.  I  hope,  Sir, 


you  will  excuse  any  inaccuracy  that  may 
luive  escaped  my  pen  in  this  very  hasty 
sketch,  and  beg  leave  to  add,  that  we  eni- 
barked  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  inst. 
without  molestation,  being  covered  by  the 
fire  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  the  imperieuse 
and  Thames. 

Edw.  Darley,  Major  62,  commanding 
a  detachment  of  62d  regiment. 

'To  Muj.  -gen.  Heron,  b\c. 

Captain  Oldham,  severely  wounded ; 
Lieut.  Ray,  ditto,  since  dead  ;  2  rank  and 
file,  killed ;  f  serjeant,  1  drummer,  5 
rank  and  file,  wounoed. 


[A  letter  from  Capt.  Griffiths,  of  the 
Leonidas,  states  the  capture,  on  the  17th 
inst.  of  the  Con  fiance  French  privateer, 
of  14  guns  (thrown  overboard  during  the 
chace),  and  68  men,  by  the  Dasher  sloop, 
after  she  had  been  chased  by  the  Leoni¬ 
das.  The  privateer  was  from  St.  Maloes, 
and  was,  when  discovered,  on  the  point  of 
boarding  two  merchant  vessels.] 

[The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  of 
the  movements  of  Gen.  Hill’s  corps,  which 
were  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Jan.  28, 
and  which  our  limits  compel  us  to  post¬ 
pone  till  our  next  number: 

Domnin  g-st  red,  Jan.  27.  A  Dispatch 
is  received  from  Lord  Wellington,  dated 
Gallegos,  9th  Jan. — His  Lordship  in¬ 
vested  Ciudad  llodrigo  on  the  8th.  The 
Enemy  had  increased  the  difficulty  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  place  by  a  strong  redoubt 
constructed  on  the  hill  of  St.  Francisco. 
It  was  necessary  to  attempt  to  take  it  : 
it  was  stormed  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  by 
a  detachment  of  the  light  division,  lod  by 
Lieut. -col.  Colbourne.  The  work  was 
carried  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  and 
all  the  garrison  either  killed  or  taken. 
Our  loss  was  only  six  men  killed  ;  Capt. 
Mein,  and  Lieut.  Woodgate  of  the  5 2d, 
and  Lieut.  Hawkesley  of  the  95th,  with 
14  men  wounded  — By  this  success  Lord 
Wellington  has  been  enabled  to  break 
ground  within  60  yards  of  the  place,  the 
redoubt  of  St.  Francisco  being  converted 
into  a  partof  our  first  parallel. — Gen.  Hill 
entered  Merida  on  the  30th  Dec.  He  had 
hoped  to  surprise  Gen.  Dombrouski,  but 
his  approach  was  discovered  by  a  patrole. 
The  French  General  retreated  from  Me¬ 
rida,  leaving  magazines  of  bread  and 
wheat,  and  some  unfinished  works.  On 
the  1st,  Gen.  Hill  marched  to  attack 
Drouet’s  corps  d’armee,  at  Ahnendralejo ; 
but  the  Enemy  retreated  to  Zafra,  aban¬ 
doning  450,000  pounds  of  wheat,  &c.' — 
On  the  3d  a  detachment  of  our  cavalry  beat 
a  body  of  the  Enemy’s  horse  at  Fuente  del 
Maestre,  taking  2  officers  and  30  men  pri¬ 
soners,  Gen.  Drouet  retreating  to  Llerena. 
Gen.  Hill  found  it  useless  to  pursue  him, 
and  returned  on  the  5th  Jan.  tp  Merida.] 

INTER* 
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Narrative  hy  a  Person  on-board  the  Grasshop¬ 
per ,  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  Loss 
of  that  Vessel  and  the  Hero.  (  Seepage^  5.) 
“  On  Wednesday  Dec.  18,  1811,  we 
sailed  from  Wingo  Sound,  in  company 
with  his  Majesty’s  ships  Hero,  Egeria, 
and  Prince  William  armed  ship,  with  a 
convoy  of  120  sail  or  upwards.  The  Ege- 
rea  and  Prince  William,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  convoy,  separated  from  us,  in 
the  tremendous  weather  we  had  shortly 
after  leaving  the  Sleeve  ;  and  on  the  23d, 
we  found  ourselves  in  company  with  the 
Hero,  and  about  eighteen  sail,  mostly  all 
Government  transports.  At  half-past 
eleven  on  that  day,  Captain  Newman 
made  signal  to  come  within  hail ;  when  he 
told  us,  as  he  conceived  we  were  near 
about  the  Silver  Pitts,  he  should  steer  S. 
W.  after  noon,  which  was  accordingly 
done:  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  we 
steering  that  course,  running  at  the  rate  of 
nine  knots  per  hour,  at  about  ten  o’clock, 
the  night-signal  was  made  to  alter  course 
to  port  two  points,  which  was  repeated  by 
us.  At  this  time  only  four  of  the  convoy 
were  in  sight,  and  they  were  shortly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  heavy  squall  of  snow  and 
sleet.  At  half-past  three  the  hands  were 
turned  up,  the  ship  being  in  broken 
water  :  we  found  we  were  on  a  sand-bank, 
the  pilots  imagining  it  to  be  Smith’s  Knoll. 
The  Captain  instantly  ordered  the  brig  to 
be  steered  S.  S.  E.  thinking  to  get  out  to 
sea  ;  but  she  continued  striking  so  hard 
fora  length  of  time,  that  we  had  almost 
given  her  up  for  lost,  when  suddenly, 
and  very  fortunately,  we  fell  into  three 
fathoms  water,  upon  which  the  Captain 
caused  an  anchor  to  be  let  go,  when  we 
perceived  the  Hero  again  (as  we  then 
thought)also  at  an  anchor,  though  she  fired 
several  guns  and  burnt  blue  lights  :  but, 
alas  !  when  the  day  broke,  we  bad  the 
mortification  of  witnessing  a  most  horrible 
scene.  The  Hero  was  totally  dismasted, 
and  on  her  larboard-beam-ends,  with  her 
head  to  the  North  East  about  a  mile 
from  us,  upon  the  Haeck’s  Sand,  as  we 
then  found  we  were  inside  of  it,  off  the 
Texel  Island  ;  the  ship’s  company  were 
all  crowded  together  on  the  poop  and  fore¬ 
castle.  As  soon  as  day-light  had  well  ap¬ 
peared,  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  and  fired 
a  gun,  which  we  repeated,  and  very 
shortly  after  saw  a  lugger,  two  brigs,  and 
several  small  vessels,  plying  out  of  the 
Texel  to  our  assistance ;  but  owing  to  the 
flood-tide  having  made,  and  the  wind 
blowing  a  perfect  gale  at  N.  N.  W.  the 
lugger  was  only  able  to  come  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  us  by  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  mean  time  we  hoisted 
out  our  boats,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get 
near  the  Hero ;  but  the  surf  was  so  high, 
that  it  was  all  ineffectual,  and  we  were 


under  the  cruel  necessity  of  seeing  so 
many  of  our  brave  countrymen  perishing, 
without  being  able  to  render  them  any  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Grasshopper  at  the  same 
time  was  constantly  striking  very  hard, 
though  every  thing  had  been  thrown  over¬ 
board  to  lighten  her,  ekcept  the  guns, 
upon  which  it  was  feared  she  would  have 
bilged.  The  Master  was  then  sent  to 
sound  in  every  direction,  for  a  passage  to 
make  our  escape  by  (though  I  have  since 
found  out,  that  an  escape  was  totally  im¬ 
possible);  but  quarter  less  three,  and  two 
fathoms  and  a  half,  were  the  only  sound¬ 
ings  he  could  meet  with.  The  Captain, 
therefore,  with  the  opinion  of  the  officers, 
agreed,  that  we  had  no  chance  of  saving 
ourselves  but  by  surrendering  to  the 
Enemy,  who  were  at  this  time,  a-s  I  have 
before  mentioned,  coming  to  our  assis¬ 
tance,  and  that  of  the  Hero,  from  whose 
wreck,  I  am  sorry  to  gay,  not  one  soul 
has  been  saved.  1  observed,  likewise, 
about  five  miles  to  the  Northward  of  us,  a 
vessel  on  shore,  with  her  foremast  stand¬ 
ing,  and  another  some  distance  from  her, 
both  of  which  I  took  to  be  the  transports 
that  were  under  our  couvoy.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  here  has  since  informed  us, 
that  the  telegraph  has  reported  that  eight 
or  ten  vessels  were  wrecked  upon  the  coast 
to  the  Northward,  on  the  23d  instant,  and 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  poor  Hero.  A 
transport,  called  the.  Archimedes,  beat 
over  the  Haecks  as  well  as  ourselves,  with 
the  loss  of  her  rudder;  but  has  since  been 
wrecked,  though  the  crew  are  saved,  and 
now  prisoners  of  war,  as  well  as  we.  At 
close  of  day,  finding  the  weather  threaten¬ 
ing  to  be  worse,  and  the  brig  striking  so 
repeatedly,  we  cut  the  cable  and  ran  for 
the  port  in  view  :  when  we  approached  the 
lugger,  which  was  by  this  time  anchored, 
she  sent  a  pilot  to  us,  who  took  us  into  the 
Texel,  where  we  surrendered  to  the  Dutch 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
de  Winter,  who,  I  must  in  justice  say,  has 
behaved  to  us  in  the  most  humane  and  at¬ 
tentive  manner.  They  also  used  every 
means  in  their  power  to  save  the  crew  of 
the  unfortunate  Hero  ;  but  the  badness  ot 
the  weather  rendered  it  totally  impossible. 
We  lost  but  one  man,  Mr.  King,  the  pilot, 
who  was  killed  by  a  capstevn  bar  which 
flew  out  as  we  were  heaving  in  cable  to 
put  service  in  the  hawse.” 

Accounts  from  Lemveg,  Jan.  6,  by  an 
AnboltMailj  state  the  following  particulars 
of  the  shipwrecks  of  the  St.  George  and 
Defence  (see  page  *7 4)  :  “  There  were  no 
more  than  eleven  men  saved  of  the  crew  of 
the  .St.  George*  as  the  twelfth  died  before 
he  could  be  brought  into  a  house.  These 
seamem  state,  that  the  ship,  previous  to 
the  loss  of  her  masts,  had  likewise  had  her 
redder  broken  by  striking  the  Red* 
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sand ;  and  the  one  which  was  made  on  board 
to  replace  it,  was  too  weak  to  steer  and 
govern  the  ship,  in  a  gale  of  wind  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  which  might,  probably, 
cause  the  ship’s  stopping.  —  The  Defence 
first  took  the  ground  ;  and  on  signal  being 
given  by  her  of  the  accident,  the  St. 
George  immediately  let  go  her  anchor,  but 
in  bringing  up  with  the  anchor  she  took  the 
ground  abaft,  so  that  her  forepart,  which 
had  deeper  water,  and  was  confined  down 
by  the  cable,  was,  in  a  short  time,  under 
water.  To  save  them  by  boats  and  craft 
from  the  shore  was  impossible.  Such  as 
were  hoisted  out  were  immediately  driven 
from  the  ship,  with  the  exception  of  one 
single  boat,  in  which  about  20  men  at¬ 
tempted  to  save  themselves,  but  it  upset 
alongside  the  ship,  and  they  were  all 
drowned.  On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas- 
day,  when  the  last  of  the  eleven  men  left 
the  ship,  on  a  small  piece  of  plank,  Ad¬ 
miral  Reynolds  and  Captain  Guion,  the 
Commander  of  the  ship,  were  lying  dead 
aside  each  other,  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
as  were  also  about  508  men  of  the  crew, 
who  had  died  through  fatigue  and  cold, 
and  from  the  sea  breaking  over  them  ; 
only  about  fifty  men  remaining  still  alive, 
whosecries  were  only  heard  until  it  became 
dark,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  end 
was  put  to  their  misery.  Two  days  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  gale  was  abated,  and  the 
wind,  being  Easterly,  was  oft'  the  shore,  a 
Danish  boat,  with  two  of  the  English  sailors, 
went  on  board  to  bring  away  the  corpses  of 
the  Admiral,  the  Captain,  and  several 
other  persons  ;  but  they  found  the  deck 
was  washed  away  by  the  sea,  with  ail  the 
bodies  lying  on  it.  It.  is  supposed  the  ship 
must  now  be  broken  right  athwart,  although 
both  ends  of  her  are  still  perceptible,  and 
that  it  mnstoe  the  ammunition  lying  in  the 
bottom,  which  holds  her  together.  Among 
the  ship’s  crew,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
no  more  than  750,  about,  40  were  reck¬ 
oned  in  the  class  of  officers  ;  and  of  these, 
exclusive  of  the  Admiral  and  Captain,  ten 
were  Lieutenants,  one  Secretary,  one  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  three  Lieutenants  of  Marines. 
The  Secretary,  who  was  a  married  man, 
was  half  dead  when  he  came  on  shore,  and 
expired  immediately  after.  A  quantity  of 
gold  coins  iound  upon  his  person,  such  as 
whole  and  half  guineas,  Dutch  Ducats, 
<kc.  and  likewise  some  English  Bank-notes, 
is,  so  far  as  yet  known,  all  the  money  saved. 
According  to  the  report  given  by  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  the  Admiral  must  have  been  a 
nv'st  gallant  man.  He  would  not  quit  his 
ship,  but  died  on  board  her.  He  was  a 
widower,  and  has  left  two  daughters  behind 
him,  and  a  son,  who  is  a  Captain,— A  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  have  been  driven 
on  shore  betweeu  Haushye  and  Nessum, 
all  of  which  were  interred  with  military 
honours.  47  barrels  of  gunpowder  have 
keen  saved. out  of  the  Defence,” 


Dispatches  from  Admiral  Legge,  at 
Cadiz,  dated  30th  Dec.  contain  an  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  Ephira  brig,  of  14  guns, 
on  the  25th,  in  Cadiz  harbour,  by  striking 
on  the  Porpoises  reef.  The  crew  were  all 
saved. 

French  papers  have  brought  intelligence 
of  the  loss  of  another  British  ship  of  war, 
the  Manilla,  of  36  guns,  Capt.  Joyce,  on 
the  Haak  Sand,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  28. 
The  crew,  excepting  12,  who  were  killed 
by  an  explosion,  were  saved.  The  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  distressing  event  will  be 
found  in  the  following  letters  addressed 
by  Adm.  De  Winter  to  the  French  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Marine  : 

“  Texfl,  Jan.  31.  The  fishing-boats, 
&c.  which  set  out  at  day-break  of  the 
29th  inst.  to  the  assistance  of  the  vessel 
shipwrecked  upon  the  Haak,  approached 
her;  but  at  a  cable’s  distance  the  sea  was 
so  strong,  and  the  sands  had  collected  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  boats  struck  vio¬ 
lently  upon  them,  and  immediately  the 
row-boats  became  useless ;  nevertheless 
the  chief  pilot,  Duynheer,  risked  the  sa¬ 
crificing  of  his  life  to  save  some  men,  and 
ventured  on  the  shallows  and  sunken 
rocks,  whilst  the  English,  having  made  a 
raft,  by  tying  empty  barrels  together,  let 
it  down.  This  bold  measure  ptaced  Duyn¬ 
heer  in  a  situation  to  receive  35  men,  all 
sailors,  and  two  pilots.  This  pilot’s  boat 
was  already  half  filled  with  water,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  she  withdrew  from  so 
critical  a  situation.  One  of  the  Enemy’p 
sailors  expired  in  the  boat,  aud  two  are 
dangerously  wounded.  This  position  hin¬ 
dering  them  acting  on  either  side,  oil 
boats  retired.  On  the  30ih  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  it  blowing  from  the  Southward  very 
fresh,  the  frigate  again  began  to  fire,  and 
the  fishing-boats,  &c.  returned  to  renew  tueir 
efforts. — The  vessel  proves  to  the  Manilla 
frigate,  of  42 guns  and  250  men.  ShesmiciC 
upon  the  Haak  at  seven  at  night  of  the 
28th  of  January,  when  the  Capt.  endea¬ 
voured  to  have  an  anchor  carried  out,  but 
did  not  succeed,  and  lost  in  attempting  it 
five  boats  and  36  men.  The  34  prisoners 
are  marched  for  Amsterdam.” — “  Feb. 
1.  The  boats  have  succeeded  in  saving 
all  the  people  on  board  the  frigate, 
amounting  to  between  170  and  180  men/ 
I  shall  order  them  to  proceed  directly  to 
Amsterdam.  Three  of  the  five  boats  be¬ 
longing  to  this  frigate,  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  ia  carrying  out  an  anchor,  have 
arrived  upon  Texel  Island  with  some  men. 
A  small  part  only  of  the  prisoners’  eloaths 
has  been  saved,  it  being  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  the  crew  were  taken  off.  I 
beg  to  place  under  the  observation  of  your 
Excellency  the  exemplary  conduct  of 
Lieut.  Jacob,  who  commanded  pilot 
Duynheer’s  boat,  which  executed  the 
bold  manoeuvre  I  stated  yesterday.  All 
the  prisoners  overwhelm  him  with  their 
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gratitude,  and  declare  that  he  attempted 
an  almost  impossibility,  with  the  greatest 
risk  of  perishing  himself  to  save  35  men, 
which  he  accomplished.  ’ — By  a  later  ac¬ 
count  brought  by  a  British  vessel,  only 
six  are  said  to  have  perished. 

Accounts  were  received  at  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  Feb.  10,  of  the  Laurel  frigate, 
Capt.  S.  C.  Rowley,  having  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  lost  in  Quiberon  Bay,  by  striking 
on  a  sunken  rock.  No  lives  have  been 
lost,  but  70  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Enemy.  Every  assistance  was  afforded 
by  the  boats  of  the  Royal  Oak,  Capt. 
Malcolm,  and  the  other  men  of  war  in 
company.  The  Laurel  was  a  new  frigate, 
brought  from  Flushing,  and  had  been 
completed  only  during  last  summer  at 
Woolwich. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  an  Officer  of  the 

Laurel ,  dated,  Plymouth  Dock,  Feb.  8. 

“  We  had  for  the  last  five  weeks  been 
employed  blockading  four  line  of  battle 
ships  in  the  port  of  L’Orient.  The  Maid¬ 
stone  frigate  was  dispatched  by  Sir  Harry 
Neale,  to  order  us  to  Quiberon  Bay, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th.  The  fleet  was  employed  all  that 
night  in  watering  the  Laurel,  as  we  had 
been  selected  as  one  of  three  frigates  or¬ 
dered  to  pursue  three  French  frigates  that 
had  escaped  from  the  Loire.  At  eight  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st  we  weighed,  in 
company  with  the  Rota  and  Rhin  frigates, 
made  sail  through  the  passage  Taigneuse, 
a  difficult  and  arduous  one  at  all  times  ;  it 
blowing  very  hard,  the  Rota  led  through 
the  passage,  the  Laurel  unfortunately  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  the  Rota’s  pilot  lost  the  marks 
and  got  bewildered,  it  being  then  ex¬ 
tremely  hazy.  The  Rota  escaped  the 
rocks  ;  we  unfortunately  struck  on  the 
Govivas,  a  sunken  rock,  as  did  the  Rhin, 
but  was  not  damaged  to  the  extent  the 
Laurel  was,  whose  false  keel  and  part  of 
the  main  immediately  floated  alongside, 
and  a  large  hole  in  her  bottom.  The 
Laurel  was  backed  off  and  brought  to  an 
anchor,  sails  furled,  and  all  bands  to  the 
pumps.  In  this  disastrous  state  we  con¬ 
tinued  pumping  for  one  hour  and  a  half, 
when  it  was  reported  the  ship  was  gaining 
fast,  and  would  be  down  in  10  minutes. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost  to  prevent  the  ship 
sinking  in  10  fathoms  water;  the  cable 
was  cut,  and  the  ship  run  on  shore  on  a 
reef  of  rocks,  about  one  mile  from  the 
French  coast,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  men.  The  Enemy  directly  com¬ 
menced  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell 
from  their  batteries  and  field-pieces.  In 
order  to  save  the  lives  of  the  crew,  a  flag  of 
truce  was  hoisted.  The  Enemy  continued 
their  fire  until  we  dispatched  three  boats, 
with  about  70  men  and  four  officeis,  on 
shore,  when  the  fire  ceased,  we  imagine, 
jja  consequence  of  our  officers  remon¬ 


strating  against  the  inhumanity  of  firing 
on  defenceless  men  ;  but  such  was  their 
want  of  feeling,  and  must  for  ever  stamp 
the  French  name  with  infamy,  that  they 
would  not  suffer  our  boats  to  return  for 
the  remainder  of  the  officers  and  ship’s 
company,  who  must  have  perished,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  brave  and  indefatigable 
Capt.  Sommerville,  who,  in  defiance  of 
all  danger,  and  against  the  remonstrance 
of  his  pilot,  worked  his  ship  up  among  the 
rocks,  brought  her  to  anchor,  and  took 
the  remainder,  officers  and  ship’s  com¬ 
pany,  off  the  wreck,  after  reipaining  there 
several  hours  witli  no  prospect  of  saving 
our  lives  except  by  a  raft  we  were  then 
preparing;  on  Rota’s  boat  taking  the 
remainder  of  the  men  from  the  Laurel, 
the  Enemy  commenced  firing  again  on 
the  boats,  until  they  were  out  of  reach  of 
shot.  At  the  time  of  my  quitting  the 
ship,  she  was  entirely  under  water ;  the 
men  were  hanging  on  the  weather  bulwark 
for  several  hours  before  leaving  the  wreck. 
Thus  was  lost  one  of  the  finest,  fast-sail¬ 
ing  ships  his  Majesty  ever  possessed 
from  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  French  pilots.” 

.  British  Naval  Force.' —  The  following  is 
extracted  from  the  Official  Returns  of  the 
Force  of  Great  Britain,  up  to  the  first 
inst. : — At  sea,  80  of  the  line,  9  fifties,  129 
frigates,  97  sloops,  5  bombs,  123  brigs, 
30  cutters,  59  schooners — total  522.  In 
port  and  fitting,  43  of  the  line,  7  fifties,  30 
frigates,  38  sloops,  1  bomb,  29  brigs,  6 
cutters,  17  schooners— total,  171.  Guanl- 
.ships,  4  of  the  line,  1  fifty,  4  frigates,  5 
sloops — total  14.  Hospital  ships,  &e.  34 
of  the  line,  4  fifties,  2  frigates  — total  40. 
Total  in  commission,  161  of  the  line,  2i 
fifties,  165  frigates,  130  sloops,  6  bombs, 
152  brigs,  36  cutters,  76  schooners- — total 
747.  In  ordinary,  and  repairing  for 
service,  69  of  the  line,  13  fifties,  56  fri¬ 
gates,  37  sleops,  6  bombs,  10  brigs,  2 
schooners — total  193.  Building,  32  of 
the  line,  2  fifties,  13  frigates,  5  sloops  — 
total  52. — Grand  total,  202  of  the  line;  36 
fifties,  234  frigates,  172  sloops,  12  bombs, 
162  brigs,  36  cutters,  78  schooners  —  in 
the  whole  99.2  vessels  of  war.  Of  the 
varied  force  of  the  British  navy,  there  are, 
in  the  Mediterranean  87  vessels:  32  of 
the  line.  Off  the  coast  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  72;  15  of  the  line.  In  the  English 
Channel,  82;  14  of  the  line. 

A  fine  74-gun  ship  was  launched,  Feb. 
13,  from  the  King’s  Yard  at  Woolwich. 
This  vessel  was  first  building  in  the  arse¬ 
nal  at  Flushing,  and  was  brought  thence 
on  the  capture  of  Walcheren.  She  has 
been  named  the  Chatham,  in  compliment 
to  the  commander  of  that  expedition. — • 
Another  74,  the  Dublin,  was  the  same 
day  launched  from  Mr.  Brent’s  yard,  Ro- 
therhithe. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  FORE! 

FRANCE, 

Buonaparte  has,  in  lieu  of  the  Dutch 
order  of  the  Union,  created  an  Imperial 
order  called  the  Reunion  ;  tba  crosses  and 
decorations  of  which  are  destined  to  re-  j 
ward  the  services  of  the  great  Officers  of 
State,  Judges,  and  the  Civil  Officers  of 
the  empire.  It  is  composed  of  200  grand 
crosses,  1000  commanders,  and  10,000 
knights.  The  Duke  of  Cadore  has.  been 
nominated  Grand  Chancellor,  and  M. 
Vander  Goes  Van  Dixland,  Grand  Trea- 
surer.  Haifa  million  of  francs  have  been 
granted  towards  its  endowment.  The  oath 
binds  the  individual  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  the  Dynasty. 

According  to  tables  published  in  the 
almanack  of  the  French  Board  of  Longi¬ 
tude,  the  population  of  the  French  empire 
amounts  to  43,957,144  souls.  Of  this 
number  it  is  supposed  that  28  millions 
speak  the  French  language,  6, 453,000  the 
Italian,  4,063,000  the  Dutch  or  Flemish, 
967,000  the  Breton,  and  103,000  the 
Basque.  The  population  of  the  States 
connected  with  the  system  of  France,  in 
which  number  are  included  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  Confede¬ 
ration  of  the  Rhine,  &tc.  is  estimated  at 
33,141,341  souls.  ^ 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Paris  Journals  announce  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Valencia  by  capitulation  to 
Marshal  Suchet,  created  by  Buonaparte, 
for  this  service,  Duke  of  Albufera.  It 
appears,  from  the  documents  published  in 
the  French  Papers,  that  Suchet,  after  the 
battle  of  Saguntum,  advanced  with  his 
centre  to  the  suburbs  of  Valencia,  and 
was  employed  nearly  a  month  in  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  collecting  the  other  requisites 
for  the  siege.  On  the  26th  the  line  of 
Blake’s  army  was  attacked;  and,  his  ca¬ 
valry  being  routed,  the  infantry  were  pur¬ 
sued  to  the  intrenched  camp  of  Manisser 
and  Quarte,  which  being  subsequently 
forced,  the  cannon,  baggage,  and  cais¬ 
sons,  were  all  taken,  the  army  of  Blake 
cut  off  from  the  road  to  Murcia,  and 
obliged  to  throw  itself  into  Valencia. . 
During  these  operations,  two  English 
frigates,  with  some  gun-boats,  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire,  in  order  to  retard  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  French  ;  but  retired,  finding 
matters  desperate.  The  French  then  at¬ 
tacked  a  number  of  small  intrenched 
camps,  took  two  stands  of  colours,  30 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  100  caissons  and 
waggons  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  in  their 
Sight,  were  said  to  have  been  pushed  into 
the  marshes  of  Albufera,  where  many  of 
them  perished.  On  the  evening  of  the 
25th  Dec.  Valencia  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  On  the  2d  Jan.  the  trenches  v/ere 
Gent.  Mag.  February,  181$, 
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opened  before  the  new  town  of  Valencia* 
which  was  6000  toises  in  extent,  with  the 
extremities  of  the  right/and  left  touching 
the  Guadalavier.  The  fortifications  were 
three  years  in  erecting,  and  were  defended 
by  a  large  ditch.  The  walls  of  the  old 
town  are  represented  to  be  mere  garden 
walls.  Blake,  in  this  situation,  foreseeing 
the  fall  of  the  place,  made  an  attempt, 
with  12,000  men,  to  retire,  in  the  night, 
from  Valencia  ;  but  was  prevented,  with 
the  loss  of  400  men.  More  than  1500 
men  afterwards  deserted  from  Blake,  who 
abandoned  the  line  of  fortifications.  On 
the  6th,  Suchet  offered  the  Spanish  general 
a  capitulation,  which  was  refused.  Be¬ 
tween  the  6th  and  9th,  2700  bombs  v/ere 
thrown  into  the  town,  batteries  mounted 
ready  to  make  a  breach  in  the  interior  de¬ 
fences,  lodgments  effected  in  the  two  last 
houses  of  the  suburbs,  with  mines  pre¬ 
pared  under  two  of  the  principal  gates  of 
the  town.  Dreading  the  effects  of  an 
assault  to  a  population  of  upwards  of 
200,000  people,  Blake  desired  a  capitu¬ 
lation  for  the  town  and  army,  which  was 
signed  on  the  9th  Jan.  ;  the  troops  sur¬ 
rendering  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  the 
property  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  respect¬ 
ed,  On  the  10th,  the  army  and  garrison, 
consisting  of  18,000  men,  marched  out 
and  laid  down  their  arms,  including  893 
officers,  and  22  generals,  among  whom 
are  Zayas  and  Lardizabel,  Generals 
O’Donuel  and  Blake.  In  Valencia  were 
found  374  pieces  of  artillery,  180,000  lbs. 
of  powder,  3,000,000  cartridges,  &c.  Mr. 
Tupper,  the  English  consul,  escaped  from 
Valencia  on  the  3d  Ja.n.  Blake,  with  his 
aides-de-camp,  is  ordered  to  Paris. 

The  French,  on  entering  Valencia,  dis¬ 
played  their  usual  perfidy.  Although  it 
was  stipulated,  by  the  terms  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  war,  all  the  chiefs 
of  the  insurgents,  and, those  who  had  peen 
particularly  connected  with  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Tapper,  were  ordered  to  be 
hanged;  and  1500  monks,  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal,  were 
sent  off  prisoners  to  France. 

Gibraltar  letters  state,  that  there  were 
only  five  thousand  Spanish  troops  shut  up 
in  Valencia  ;  and  that  die  remains  of  the 
two  divisions  which  escaped  with  Generals 
Mahi  and  Freyre,  and  which  had  reached 
Alicant,  amount,  to  ten  thousand  men. 

The  French  Papers  contain,  among 
other  articles,  several  reports  from  Mar- 
mont,  including  an  account  of  the  taking 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  His  first,  which  is 
dated  Valladolid,  Jan.  16,  mentions  th^ 
advance  of  the  English  army,  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  ef  the  fortress ;  and  states,  that, 
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having  called  to  his  aid  two  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  North,  quid  Bonnet’s 
division  from  the  Asturias,  he  would  have 
a  force  of  60,000  men,  with  which  he 
would  march  against  the  enemy.  His 
army  would  be  united  on  the  2ls£ ;  u  and 
then,”  he  observes  to  Berthier,  “  you 
may  expect  happy  ancl  glorious  events  for 
the  French  arms.”  How  soon  and  how 
greatly  he  was  disappointed,  his  subse¬ 
quent  communications  manifest.  His  se¬ 
cond  report,  dated  from  Salamanca  on 
the  18th,  gives  an  account  of  the  suburbs- 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  the  out-works  he 
had  constructed,  being  carried  by  surprise 
on  the  10th.  These  works,  he  had  expected, 
would  have  required  a  siege  of  eight  or 
ten  days.  The  third  report  announces 
the  fall  Of  the  fortress.  “  There  is  (says 
Marmont)  in  tins  event  something  so 
incomprehensible,  that  it  will  not  permit 
myself  to  make  any  observations  on  it.” 

The  French  have  evacuated  the  city  of 
Placentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
cause  of  this  movement  was  the  absolute 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Corunna  papers  to  the  3d  inst.  commu¬ 
nicate  the  satisfactory  intelligence,  that 
the  French  under  Bonnet  have  again  eva¬ 
cuated  Gijon,  Oviedo,  and  the  whole  of 
the  Asturias.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  dispatches  w'hich 
Bonnet  had  received,  requiring  him  to 
join  Marmont  with  all  expedition. 

ITALY. 

By  letters  from  Malta,  it  is  understood, 
that  the  return  of  Lord  W.  Bentinck  had 
given  life  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sicilian 
court  against  the  emissaries  of  France. 
A  number  of  traitors  had  been  executed  ; 
arrests  were  daily  taking  place;  and  a 
military  tribunal  had  been  established  by 
the  king,  for  the.  trial  of  all  persons  in 
custody  upon  charges  of  treason.  An 
extensive  correspondence  had  been  car- 
ryingon  for  some  time,  between  the  French 
party  in  the  island,  and  the  government  of 
Murat.  Four  of  the  enemy’s  spies,  natives 
of  Calabria,  had  been  arrested  at  Messina ; 
one  of  whom  was  killed  in  the  act  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  officers  who  seized  him,  and 
the  other  three  were  shortly  afterwards 
executed. 

M.  Amice,  ah  astronomer  of  Milan, 
has  -constructed  a  telescope  17  feet  in 
length  and  11  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
the  largest  ever  made  in  Italy,  and  is  said 
to  equal  the  best  English  glasses  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  heavenly  bodies.  On  trial  it 
was  proved  that  the  smallest  writing  might, 
by  means  of  it,  be  read  at  the  distance  of 
500  yards,  and  every  stop  and  fine  stroke 
plainly  discerned. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Physique, 
published  at  Genoa,  states,  that,  by  caus¬ 
ing  a  very  strong  Galvanic  battery  to  act 
on  a  mass  of  charcoal,  a  substance  has 
p appears  to  have  the 
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greatest  resemblance  to  diamonds  :  h« 
adds,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  dia¬ 
mond  on  which  there  are  several  black- 
points  similar  to  charcoal. 

GERMANY. 

The  German  papers  state,  that  the  Al- 
tona  Mercury,  Abeille  du  fiord,  and  Tho 
Political  Journal  of  Hamburgh,  have  been 
suppressed. 

The  Prince  Primate  of  Frankfort  has 
issued  a  proclamation,  admitting  the  Jews 
in  his  dojminions  to  an  equal  participation 
of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  &c.  enjoyed 
by  his  other  subjects. 

M.  West!,  of  Penzing,  in  Austria,  has 
discovered  a  method  of  expressing  oil 
from  grape  kernels.  This  oil  is  mild,  of 
a  good  taste,  and  without  the  least  smell: 
it  is  even  said  not  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
to  oil  of  olives. 

SWEDEN. 

The  French  have  occupied  Swedish  Po¬ 
merania.  Private  letters  state,  that  ther 
entered  Stralsund  on  the  26th  Jan.  with 
6000  men.  The  fortifications  not  having 
been  restored  since  Schill’s  enterprize,  the 
place  was  treated  as  an  open  town,  flue 
garrison,  consisting  only  of  a  few  hundred 
men,  with  the  governor,  and  the  military 
chest,  made  their  escape  by  sea  to  Carls* 
ham.  About  12  or.13  vessels,  indifferent 
states  of  loading,  left  the  port  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  without  being  fired  upon  by 
the  batteries. 

The  motive  which  induced  Buonaparte 
to  seize  on  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Rttgen, 
has  hitherto  been  involved  in  much  mys¬ 
tery.  We  have  heard  it  assigned  to 
various  causes  ;  but  the  most  probable 
was,  the  reluctance  of  Bernadotte  to  obey 
blindly  the  dictates  of  the  French  Ruler, 
and  his  wish  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Swedish  nation,  by  favouring,  as  far  as 
he  dared,  a  clandestine  commerce  and 
intercourse  with  England. 

It  has  been  very  confidently  reported, 
that  Peace  had  been  concluded  between 
this  country  and  Sweden,  by  a  treaty  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  Mr.  Thornton,  It  was  also 
added,  that  a  Swedish  minister  had  actu¬ 
ally  arrived  in  town.  There  was,  however, 
no  foundation  for  these  reports.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  we  must  contradict 
rumours  so  unfounded,  we  are  aware,  that 
the  last  intelligence  received  by  the  way 
of  Anholt,  renders  the  speedy  occurrence 
of  favourable  events  extremely  probable  ; 
and  also,  that,  some  communication  has 
recently  been  received  by  Government 
from  Sweden,  though  its  nature  has  not 
yet  been  permitted  to  transpire. 

ASIA. 

The  Calcutta  Papers,  of  the  8th  July, 
state,  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  at 
Cabul,  between  the  army  of  Mahmoud 
Shah,  the  reigning  sovereign,  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  Abbas,  and  a 
considerable  force  under  the  orders  of  a 
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chief  named  Mohammed  Azid  Khan, 
who  had  previously  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  city.  In  this  engagement 
3000  followers  of  the  latter  were  killed, 
and  one  half  of  the  city  of  Cabul  pillaged 
and  burnt.  Mahmoud  Shah  and  Futteh 
Khan  entered  Cabul  shortly  after  the 
battle,  from  Peshour,  where  Atta  Mah¬ 
moud  Khan  was  posted. 

A  dispatch  received  at  Bombay  from 
Lieut. -col.  East,  announces  the  capture, 
by  storm,  and  the  restoration  of  its  lawful 
chieftain,  of  the  fortress  of  Chya,  a 
dependency  of  the  Rajah  of  Poorbunder 
(whp  had  lately  sought  and  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Hon.  Company),  and 
which  had  been  usurped  by  his  son  Prothee 
Raive.  The  troops  employed  in  this  ser¬ 
vice  were  the  47th  regiment.  Lieutenants 
Dumaresq  and  Manson  were  slightly 
wounded. 

An  alligator  was  shot  through  the  head 
at  Ghazepoore,  by  an  officer  of  the  67th 
regiment,  which  was  29  feet  in  length,  and 
7  in  circumference.  In  the  stomach  were 
found  several  half- digested  human  limbs, 
the  heads  of  two  children,  and  more  than 
twenty  stones  —  probably  swallowed  in 
order  to  assist  digestion. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  Java, 
of  so  late  a  date  as  the  18th  October. 
The  whole  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  French  government  and  that  of  Bata¬ 
via  was  about  to  be  copied  and  sent  home, 
in  duplicate;  to  this  country.  It  is  said 
to  contain  a  full  elucidation  of  the  views 
of  Buonaparte,  with  regard  not  only  to 
the  islands  in  the  East,  but  to  the  whole 
©f  the  British  possessions  in  India. 

We  understand  it  is  finally  settled,  that 
the  island  of  Java  is  to  be  a  King’s  settle¬ 
ment,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
Ceylon. 

AMERICA. 

Government  has  received  dispatches  from 
Mr.  Foster,  the  British  plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  they 
afford  less  hopes  of  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  than  recent  circumstances  had  led 
to  expect.  To  a  letter  from  Mr.  Foster, 
dated  December  17,  Mr.  Monroe  replied 
by  another,  dated  the  14th  of  January. 
The  last-mentioned  document,  if  any 
doubt  before  existed,  as  to  the  hostility  of 
the  American  government  towards  this 
country,  must,  we  think,  remove  that 
doubt.  If  there  are  persons  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who,  during  the  progress  of  the 
preceding  negotiations,  have  been  hitherto 
unable  to  see  any  thing  unreasonable  on 
the  part  of  the  American  government, 
they  will,  we  think,  be  likely  now  to  take 
a  different  view  of  the  subject;  while,  for 
ourselves,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying, 
that  to  us  their  conduct  appears  to  have 
been,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  marked 
by  a  degree  of  intemperance  and  rudeness. 


which  hasJiardly  a  parallel  in  the  annal® 
of  diplomatic  insolence.  In  the  lette^ 
from  Mr.  Foster  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter  applies  himself  to  explain  two  points, 
on  which  much  misrepresentation  had 
gone  abroad ;  as  it  had  been  asserted, 
“  that  he,  in  the  name  of  his  Government, 
had  demanded  that  the  United  States  gd- 
vernment  should  pass  a-  law  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  British  goods  into  the  American 
ports  ;  and  also,  that  the  United  States 
should  undertake  to  force  France  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  her  harbours  British  manufac¬ 
tures. n  In  giving  the  explanation  neces¬ 
sary  on  these  points,  Mr.  Foster  denies 
that  he  had  required  more  than  that  the 
Belligerents  should  .be  placed  on  the  same 
footing,  and  notices  the  inequality  at 
present  existing,  which  enables  the  enemies 
of  Great  Britain,  “  though  possessing  no 
port  in  that  hemisphere,  continually  to 
prey  on  the  trade  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects,  secure  of  a  refuge  for  their  cruisers 
and  their  prizes.”  The  measure  adopted 
by  England  to  retaliate  on  the  French  de¬ 
crees,  he  states,  “  it  is  wished  could  ope¬ 
rate  ou  France  alone  ;  but  its  acting  on 
neutrals  is  an  incidental  effect,  consequent 
on  their  submission  to  the  original  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  enemy.”  He  concludes  with 
setting  forth  the  circumstances  which  con¬ 
tradict  the  alleged  repeal  of  the  French 
decrees,  and  calling  for  a  sight  of  the  in¬ 
strument  by  which  they  were  repealed,  if 
they  have  ceased  to  be  in  force.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  Mr.  Monroe  contends,  that 
the  French  decrees  have  been  repealed, 
and  that  if  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  had  ceased  to  operate 
at  the  time  announced  by  France,  it 
could  riot  be  alleged  that  they  had 
not  ceased  to  operate  since  the  2d  of 
February  1811.  “A  pretension  in  Great 
Britain  to  keep  her  Orders  in  force  till 
she  receives  satisfaction  of  the  practical 
compliance  of  France,”  he  asserts  to  be 
“  utterly  incompatible  with  her  pledge.” 
This  he  attempts  to  support,  by  say¬ 
ing,  “  that  a  doubt,  founded  on  any 
single  act,  however  unauthorized,  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  French,  privateer,  might,  on 
that  principle,  become  a  motive  of  delay 
and  refusal.  A  suspicion  that  such  acts 
would  be  committed,  might  have  the  same 
effect ;  and,  in  like  manner,  her  compli¬ 
ance  might  be  withheld  as  long  as  the  war 
continued.”  He  complains  of  the  practice 
of  forging  American  papers  in  England  ; 
and  of  no  answer  having  been  given  to  a 
communication  made  on  that  subject  to 
the  English  government ;  while  he  is  quite 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  representation 
made  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  countenance 
given  to  the  enemy’s  cruisers  by  America, 
and  the  consequent  accession,  on  their 
part,  of  the  means  of  capturing  our  mer¬ 
chantmen,  and  injuring  the  resources  of 
this  country.  He  at  length  winds  up  his 
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letter  by  asserting,  that,  “  on  a  full  view 
of  the  conduct  of  the  British  government 
in  these  transactions,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
in  it  any  thing  short  of  a  spirit  of  deter¬ 
mined  hostility  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States.” 

After  this  slight  epitome  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  just  published,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  all  comment  must  be  feit  to 
be  superfluous.  Will  it,  after  this,  be 
stated,  that  all  insolence  is  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  all  conciliation  on  that  of 
America  ?  Is  it  decent  for  America  to 
censure  the  Government  of  England  for 
the  forgeries  which  have  been  committed 
in  the  fabrication  of  false  papers  ?  As 
well  might  England  charge  the  disgrace¬ 
fully  outrageous  conduct  of  an  American 
rabble  towards  our  late  Envoy,  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  When  America  touches  on  thfe 
subject  of  forgeries,  with  how  much  more 
reason  might  England  complain  of  the  fa¬ 
brication  in  America,  not  of  ship’s  papers, 
but  of  ceriijicatcs  of  birth.  In  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  American  insolence  and  falsehood, 
can  it  be  denied,  that,  than  this,  nothing 
is  more  common  in  that  country  ?  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common,  than  to  seduce 
English  seamen  from  their  duty,  and  give 
them  certificates  of  their  having  been  born 
in  America.  Such  certificates  are  easily 
obtained  $  and  though  England  may, 
perhaps,  lose  little  by  it,  as,  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  wffio  seek 
them,  are  wretches  who,  remaining  in 
our  service,  would  but  disgrace  it;  still  the 
fact  is  a  damning  evidence  of  American 
depravity.  This,  we  should  suppose, 
might  justly  be  complained  of  by  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  it  is  rather  too  much  to  see  men 
natives  of  England,  who  have  taken  her 
bounty  to  serve  in  her  Navy,  and  then 
deserted,  return  in  the  character  of  Ame¬ 
rican  citizens,  with  certificates  of  their 
having  been  born  in  Philadelphia  or  New 
York. 

On  the  subject  of  an  American  war, 
much  as  we  should  deplore  such  an  event, 
we  cannot  say  vve  feel  all  that  alarm  which 
seems  to  have  distracted  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.  However  the  Americans 
may  vapour  of  the  wonders  they  would 
do  in  the  Canadas,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  would  soon  be  happy  to 
retrace  their  steps;  and  that,  before  the 
war  became  seriously  injurious  to  us,  it 
would  be  felt  to  be  ruinous  to  them. 
America  has  already  nearly  exhausted  her 
means  of  annoying  this  country.  She  has 
already  made  war  on  our  commerce,  and 
we  have  but  little  more  to  dread  from  her 
arms.  In  arms,  America  will  only  be 
truly  formidable  to  herself.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  felt  almost  all  that  can  nationally 
be  feared  from  American  hostility;  she 
has  yet  to  feel  what  may  be  inflicted  by 
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British  vengeance.  Without  reckoning  on 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  English 
valour,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that,  to  her,  war  would  be  a  dreadful,  if 
not  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The 
question  is,  in  fact,  now  little  more  than 
whether  or  not  America  shall  continue 
hostile,  and  whether  or  not  we  shall  adopt 
measures  of  retaliation  ?  Our  present 
evils,  we  repeat  it,  would  be  but  little  ag¬ 
gravated  by  open  war.  America  has  al¬ 
ready  done  her  worst,  and  doing  this,  has 
rendered  herself  almost  as  impotent  as  her 
conduct  has  been  unjust.  A  war  would  at 
once  deprive  her  of  almost  the  whole  of 
her  export  trade,  as  appears  by  her  own 
official  returns  ;  and  the  people  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  general*  we  should  think,  would 
pause  before  they  plunged  into  a  contest, 
to  which  they  are  so  unequal,  and  which 
must  subject  them  to  so  many  privations, 
and  such  heavy  burthens.  Mr.  Gallatin 
confesses,  that  their  revenues  are  by  vn 
means  equal  to  their  peace  establishment. ; 
and  that  therefore,  even  if  a  war  should 
not  take  place,  a  large  loan  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  a  loan  of 
not  l*ss  than  40,000,000  of  dollars  will  be 
necessary.  The  money  to  pay  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  this  loan  must  also  be  borrowed  ; 
for  the  revenue,  inadequate  as  it  is  at 
present,  w-ould  be  almost  annihilated  in 
the  event  of  a  war.  The  correspondence, 
however,  between  Mr,  Foster  and  Mr. 
Monroe  seems  to  prove  unequivocally, 
that  the  American  -Government  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  reject  all  friendly  explanation 
with  Great  Britain ;  indeed,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Monroe  seem  to  lose  their 
tempers,  because  they  have  the  worst  of 
the  argument;  and  their  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  seems  to  in¬ 
crease  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  proof 
that  is  oflFered  to  them,  that  they  have  no 
cause  of  complaint. 

The  Indians  have  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  in  various  parts. 
A  body  of  400  had  encamped  at  the  mouth 
of  Cumberland  River,  on  the  North  of  the 
Ohio,  and  had  taken  and  destroyed  13 
flat-bottomed  boats,  and  killed  every 
man  on  board,  excepting  two.  Troops 
were  assembling  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Cooke,  of  Tennesse,  to  attack  them. 
It  is  also  rumoured,  that  the  Cherokees 
had  driven  in  the  troops  employed  in 
cutting  the  road  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  Missisippi  territory,  and  that  13  of  the 
soldiers  were  slain  in  the  conflict. 

The  United  States  military  establish-? 
ment  in  1810  was,  from  one  to  seven  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry,  at  800  men  each, 
5600  ;  one  rifle  regiment  of  10  companies, 
at  83  men,  830 ;  one  regiment  of  horse 
artillery,  800  ;  one  ditto  artillery,  of  20 
companies,  1660;  and  one  regiment  of 
dragoons,  850 ;  total  9740,  Only  the 
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regiment  of  field  artillery,  and  1st 
and  2d  regiments  of  infantry,  are  com¬ 
plete. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  late  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  vice  Rodney,  resigned. 

A  phenomenon  has  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  person  of  a  boy  of 
seven  years,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  figures,  so  as  to  enumerate;  but 
who  nevertheless  resolves,  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  without  error,  the  most  intricate 
questions  that  may  be  proposed  to  him  in 
arithmetic. 

Richmond,  Dec.  27.  Last  night  the 
playhouse  in  this  city  was  crowded  with 
an  unusual  audience :  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  600  persons  in  the 
housp.  Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
play  the  scenery  caught  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  building  was  wrapt  in 
flames.  It  is  already  ascertained,  that 
62  persons  were  devoured  by  the  terrific 
element.  We  are  informed,  that  the  sce¬ 
nery  took  fire  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  by  the  raising  of  a  chandelier  ;  that 
the  boy,  who  was  ordered  by  some  of  the 
players  to  raise  it,  stated,  that  if  he  did 
so,  the  scenery  would  take  fire  ;  when  he 
was  commanded  in  a  peremptory  manner 
to  hoist  it.  The  boy  obeyed,  and  the  fire 
was  instantly  communicated  to  the  sce¬ 
nery.  He  gave  the  alarm  in  the  rear  of 
the  stage,  and  requested  some  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  to  cut  the  cords  by  which  the  com¬ 
bustible  materials  were  suspended.  The 
person  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  this 
business  was  panic-struck,  and  sought  his 
own  safety.  This  unfortunately  happened 
at  a  time  when  one  of  the  performers 
was  playing  near  the  orchestra,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  stage  was  obscured 
from  the  audience  by  a  curtain.  The  fire 
falling  from  the  scenery,  upon  the  per¬ 
former,  was  the  first  notice  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  of  their  clanger.  Even  then, 
many  supposed  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  play, 
and  were,  for  a  little  time,  restrained  from 
flight  by  a  cry  from  the  stage  that  there 
was  no  danger.  There  was  but  one  door 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  audience  to 
pass.  Men,  women,  and  children,  were 
pressing  upon  each  other,  while  the  flames 
were  seizing  upon  those  behind  ;  who, 
urged  by  the  flames,  pushed  those  out 
who  were  nearest  to  the  windows  ;  and 
people  of  every  description  began  to  fall 
one  upon  another,  some  with  their  clothes 
on  fire,  some  half  roasted.  In  addition 
to  the  list  now  given,  it  is  believed  that  at 
least  GO  others  perished,  whose  names  are 
not  yet  ascertained.  [Here  follow  the 
names  of  62  persons,  among  whom  were 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  (.Smith)  and 
his  Lady.][ 


Irelanb. 

Jan.  16.  In  the  evening,  as  Mr.  Bra- 
nigan,  of  South- lodge,  in  Tipperary,  was 
going  from  his  house  to  his  stable,  three 
men,  who  had  laid  in  wait,  presented  their 
pieces  at  him,  and  desired  him  to  deliver 
his  arms.  Mr.  B.  who  had  no  arms,  re¬ 
turned  into  the  house,  pursued  by  one  of 
the  ruffians, who  commanded  him  to  queneh 
the  candle.  Mr.  B.  obeyed,  and  instantly 
locked  up  the  villain  inside.  Feeling  his 
danger*,  the  fellow'  discharged  his  blun¬ 
derbuss.  The  muzzle  w'as  so  close  to  Mr.  , 
B.  that  his  clothes  were  set  on  fire,  and 
his  shoulder  miserably  lacerated  :  but  Mr. 
B.  seized  the  ruffian.  Mrs.  B.  hearing 
the  shot,  ran  out  of  the  parlour  with  a 
candlestick  in  her  hand,  and  struck  the 
villain  three  blows  on  the  face  ;  which  so 
stunned  him,  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  able  to  drag  him  to  the  kitchen.  The 
robber  was  beginning  to  struggle,  when  an 
unexpected  auxiliary  appeared.  A  house 
dog,  seeing  his  master  attacked,  secured 
the  robber  by  the  arm  which  held  the  blun¬ 
derbuss  ;  and  he  was  so  perfectly  crippled, 
t bat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  tied  him,  ami  locked 
him  up  in  the  cellar.  Mr.  B.  then  hearing 
the  fellows  abroad  firing  shots,  loaded  the 
blunderbuss,  and  guarded  the  house  until 
morning,  when  he  sent  for  a  Magistrate, 
who  came  with  a  militaty  force,  and  took 
Michael  Wall,  the  fellow  thus  secured, 
and  another  named  Cooney. 

Limerick ,  Jan.  23.  The  country  between 
Clog  keen  and  Ballyporeen,  co.  Tipperary, 
is  in  a  very  disturbed  state.  Several  re¬ 
spectable  farmers’  houses  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  stacks  of  corn  burnt,  horses  taken,  . 
&c.  A  general  muster  of  the  villains  took 
place  on  Jan.  15,  near  Ballyporeen,  which 
consisted  of  no  less  than  two  hundred;  and, 
after  parading  about  an  hour,  with  volleys 
firing,  and  horns  blowing,  &c.  they  were 
dismissed,  every  man  taking  his  horse  and 
arms  with  him. 

Jan.  27.  In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Dublin,  the  trial  of  M  r.Kirwan  commenced. 
His  counsel  challenged  all  the  Jurors,  upon 
the  ground  of  their  having  been  impro¬ 
perly  selected  by  the  Crown  officers.  After 
a  due  investigation  of  the  point,  the  Court 
found  against  the  challenge.  On  the  28th, 
an  affidavit  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kirwan  was 
brought  forward,  the  purport  of  w'hich 
w'as  to  procure  for  him  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  as  the  Crown  had  had  with  respect  to 
persons  on  the  pannel ;  alleging  that  some 
were  Orange-men,  and  enemies  of  the 
Catholics.  This  business  occupied  Wed¬ 
nesday.  On  Thursday  the  30th,  the 
trial  opened  with  a  speech  from  the 
Solicitor  General ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
afterwards  proceeded  to  charge  the  Jury, 
explaining  to  them  at  considerable  length 
the  provisions  of  the  Convention  Act. 
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The  Jury  having  retired  for  15  minutes, 
returned  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty  ;  subject, 
however,  to  the  future  decision  of  the 
Judges  of  a  point  of  law,  relative  to  an 
informality  in  the  indictment.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Kirwan  was 
informed  by  the  Court,  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  conviction,  he  was  perfectly  at  li¬ 
berty  to  go  at  large,  upon  the  recognizance 
be  had  already  provided. 

Mr.  Kirwan  was  brought  up  on  Feb.  6  ; 
fined  one  mark,  and  discharged.  Judge 
Day,  on  delivering  the  sentence  of  the 
Court,  took  occasion  to  make  some  forci¬ 
ble  remarks  upon  the  Catholic  Committee, 
than  which,  he  Baid,  the  Catholic  cause  had 
aiot  a  greater  enemy. 


Country  News. 

Jan.  20.  The  tower  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  which  contains  Great  Tom,  was 
in  imminent,  danger  of  being  destroyed  by 
fire.  A  room  adjoining  this  venerable 
structure,  the  hearth-stone  of  which  was 
laid  on  a  large  oak  beam,  it  is  conjectured, 
had  taken  tire,  'and  been  secretly  burning 
for  two  or  three  days  before  it  was  disco¬ 
vered.  Alarm  was  given,  and  assistance 
procured,  in  time  to  prevent  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  must  otherwise  have  ensued. 

Ja.nl  50.  At  the  Quarter  Sessions,  held 
at  Spilsby  on  the  17th  inst.  the  Magistrates 
refused  to  administer  the  oaths  to  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Crabtree,  Minister  in  the  Me¬ 
thodist  connection,  appointed  by  their  an¬ 
nual  conference,  and  respectably  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  fit  andproper  person  for  the  of¬ 
fice,  This  gentleman  (in  conjunction  with 
two  others)  is  a  minister  statedly  preach¬ 
ing  and  officiating  to  very  large  congre¬ 
gations  at  Horncastle,  Alford,  Laugham- 
row,  and  other  chapels  adjacent.  The 
Magistrates,  it  is  said,  refused  the  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  ground  of  a  decision  re¬ 
cently  made  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
At  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  New  Malton 
last  week,  seven  persons  in  the  Methodist, 
connection  applied  for  licences  to  preach  ; 
■which  the  Court  refused,  none  of.  them 
being  appointed  to  preach  to  a  specific 
congregation. 

Feb.  12.  This  morning,  a  fire  broke 
put  in  the  Custom-house,  at  St.  Ives ,  in 
Cornwall,  which  totally  destroyed  the 
building,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  goods,  and  the  whole  of  the  official 
books  and  papers. 

Domestic  Occurrences, 

Monday,  Feb.  5. 

Povaii  v .  The  Bishop  of  London. 

This  case  came  on  to-day  for  a  final 
hearing,  when  Lord  Eilenborough  said, 
the  act  which  gaye  the  power  to  the  Bishop 
to  approve  or  disapprove  persons,  was 
the  14th  of  Charles  II.  by  which  it  was 


provided,  **  that  no  person  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  lecturer,  or  allowed  to  preach 
as  such  in  any  church  or  other  place  of 
religious  worship  in  the  kingdom,  unless 
previously  approved  of  and  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.”  Dr.  Povah 
now  complained  that  the  Bishop  had  re¬ 
fused  to  license  him,  not  stating  his  rea¬ 
sons,  and  refusing  to  hear  him;  and  he 
applied  to  the  Court  to  order  him  to  do 
so,  but  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was,  that 
they  had  no  power  to  interfere.  When 
the  matter  came  first  before  the  Court,  it 
did  not  appear  clear  what  were  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Bishop  refused  to 
license,  and  therefore  the  Court  granted 
a  rule,  which  had  produced  an  affidavit  in 
answes,  in  which  he  swore  that  his  sole 
reason  for  refusing  to  license  Dr.  Povah, 
was  a  conscientious  opinion,  and  convic¬ 
tion  formed,  after  he  had  been  repeatedly 
admitted  before  him  and  examined,  that 
he  could  not  approve  him,  and  therefore, 
consistently  with  his  duty,  could  not  li¬ 
cense  him.  His  Lordship  went  on  to 
state,  that  his  opinion,  after  diligent  and 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  life  and  doc¬ 
trine  of  Dr.  Povah,  was  confirmed  ;  and 
he  was  convinced  that  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Bishop,  could 
not  allow  him  to  license  a  person  whose 
life  arid  doctrine  he  did  not  approve. 
The  learned  Lord  observed,  had  the  Man¬ 
damus  gone,  and  the  Bishop  returned 
this  as  an  answer,  the  Court  must  have 
held  it  good,  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  say  that  they,  and  not  the  Bishop, 
really  possessed  the  power  of  approval  ; 
and  if  the  Court  should  feel  itself  autho¬ 
rized  to  assume  such  a  power,  their  Man¬ 
damus  to  the  Bishop  would  say,  “  Ap¬ 
prove,  though  you  do  not  approve,  and 
take  our  conscience  instead  of  your  own 
to  guide  you  in  your  judgments.”  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  declaring  his  opi¬ 
nion  and  theopinion  of  the  Court  to  be,  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  grant  a  Man¬ 
damus.  With  respect  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Court  were  of  opinion, 
if  Dr.  Povah  thought  proper,  he  might 
still  apply  to  him;  but  unless  the  Court 
could  repeal  a  wholesome  and  wise  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  present  Rule  must  be  dis¬ 
charged. — The  Attorney  General  trusted, 
with  respect  to  the  Bishop,  the  Rule  would 
be  discharged  with  costs. — Lord  Eilenbo¬ 
rough  said,  he  did  not  think,  as  this  was 
the  first  time  the  question  had  come  spe¬ 
cifically  before  the  Court,  that  the  Rule 
should  be  discharged  with  costs.  Tire  law 
having  been  now.  laid  down,  should  any 
similar  applications  be  made,  the  Court, 
on  the  subject  of  costs,  might  think  dif» 
ferently. — Rule  discharged. 

Monday,  Feb.  .9. 

The  Special  Commission  at  the  Sessions 
House  in  Horsemonger-lane,  for  the  trial 
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of  12  seamen,  who  were  found  to  hare 
entered  the  Enemy’s  service,  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Isle  o.f  France,  was  held  this 
day,  when  W.  CundeM,  alias  Connell, 
belonging  to  the  Laurel  at  the  time  of  the 
capture,  was  arraigned:  his  defence  was, 
that  the  dungeon  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
fined  was  loathsome  and  filled  with  ver¬ 
min,  and  as  a  preliminary  step  to  escape, 
he  feigned  to  enter  into  the  French  ser¬ 
vice,  in  order  that  he  might  go  at  larges 
it  was  given  in  evidence,  however,  that 
the  prisoner  not  only  wore  the  French  uni¬ 
form,  but  did  duty  as  a  French  soldier; 
and  that  he  had  treated  the  British  offi¬ 
cers,  prisoners,  with  great  contempt.  The 
Jury  found  him  guilty,  death;  but  re¬ 
commended  him  to  mere)’’,  on  the  ground 
of  his  having  returned  to  his  allegiance 
when  the  opportunity  offered.  On  Tues¬ 
day,  the  11th,  C.  Parker,  and  J.  Twee- 
dle,  alias  Tweddel,  were  tried  and  found 
guilty. — On  Wednesday,  the  Pith,  C. 
Bird  was  convicted,  but  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  mercy,  on  account  of  his  having 
manifested  much  penitence  at  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  behaving  humanely  to  his  ship¬ 
mates  who  were  prisoners. — On  Thursday, 
the  13th,  J.  Smith  and  G.  Armstrong  were 
capitally  convicted  ;  the  former  was 
proved  to  have  assisted  the  Enemy  in 
making  carronade  slides ;  the  latter  had 
entered  the  French  service,  and  worked 
as  a  shoemaker,  but  in  attempting  to  es¬ 
cape,  had  one  eye  knocked  out  and  one 
hand  broken. — On  Friday,  the  14th,  S. 
Farfane  was  convicted;  after  which,  on 
J.  Teaster  being  put  to  the  bar,  the  At¬ 
torney  General  spoke  as  follows  : — Gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Jury,  The  object  of  these 
prosecutions  is,  to  show  that  offenders, 
such  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  those 
whose  fate  has  been  already  decided,  can¬ 
not  escape  the  hands  of  Justice;  a  fact 
which  it  is  necessary  should  be  publicly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  engaged 
in  the  military  and  naval  services  of  the 
country.  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
state,  that  many  more  persons  were  found 
acting  in  a  similar  manner.  There  were 
reasons  for  selecting  those  men  who  li^ive 
been  tried,  as  well  as  those  who  remain 
to  be  tried.  Their  cases,  however,  could 
not  be  so  accurately  examined  by  those 
who'  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
selection,  as  by  myself.  I  have  had  an 
•ppprtunity  of  investigating  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  every  charge,  and  I  think  the  ends 
of  justice  are  answered. — ( Here  the  learned 
Advocate  was  so  much  affected ,  that  he  could 
not  proceed ;  and  the  whole  Court  partici¬ 
pated  in  kis  sensibility.  J — I  was  about  to 
state,  Gentlemen,  that  the  purposes  of 
justice  have  been  answered.  I  would 
not  let  my  learned  friends  know  the  course 
1  intended  to  pursue,  lest  it  might  be  con- 
•ojved  that  by  holding  out  a  promise  of 


lenity  towards  the  remaining  prisoners,  I 
was  desirous  of  exacting,  as  a  sort  of  sa¬ 
crifice  to  mercy,  the  conviction  of  the 
man  who  has  just  been  tried.  I  do  now, 
however,  think,  that  those  who  have  beta 
tried  will  furnish  a  sufficient  example  to 
deter  others  from  the  commission  of  a  like 
offence.  I  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  those  who  remain  have  been  selected 
without  discrimination.  No;  there  am 
circumstances  of  alleviation  in  their  con¬ 
duct,  which  form  a  considerable  shade  of 
difference  between  their  guilt,  and  that 
of  the  men  who  have  been  convicted.  Af¬ 
ter  what  has  passed,  I  think  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  man  who  owes  allegiance  to 
this  country,  can  be  so  rash  as  to  do  as  these 
men  have  done ;  except,  indeed,  persons 
who  have  sunk  to  the  last  degree  of  de¬ 
pravity.  In  ending  the  prosecutions  here, 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  as  well  as  all  others  who  have  been 
concerned  in  similar  proceedings,  will  be 
convinced,  that  that  country  which  thev 
so  basely  deserted,  is  not  unmindful  of 
their  interests,  not  inattentive  to  the  calls 
of  mercy,  as  well  as  of  justice.  In  fine, 
I  hope  this  lenity  may  not  be  misplaced, 
and  that  we  may  not  be  again  shocked 
with  the  repetition  of  such  offences,  the 
existence  of  which  is  destructive  to  the 
safety,  character,  and  honour  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” —  Mr.  Brougham,  counsel  for  the 
prisoners,  did  justice  to  the  upright  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  prosecutions  were  con¬ 
ducted,  and  complimented  the  Attorney 
General,  on  the  humane  feelings  he  had 
manifested  throughout,  and  particularly 
in  his  address. — The  Chief  Baron  Macdo¬ 
nald  then  passed  sentence  to  the  following’ 
effect : — <£  The  scene  passing  here  is  one 
which  1  ieast  expected  Great  Britain  would 
ever  see.  Scarce  a  Session  of  Parliament 
passes  that  we  do  not  find  the  conduct  of 
the  British  Navy  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  eulogium,  and  thanks  voted  to  theat 
for  their  unparalleled  bravery.  Nay, 
scarce  a  week  passes  that  our  public  pa¬ 
pers  do  not  teem  with  some  new  instances 
of  gallantry,  some  further  laurels  reaped 
by  our  naval  forces.  How  unexpectedly, 
then,  do  1  this  day  see  so  many  seamen 
of  Great  Britain  convicted  of  high  treason, 
of  having  deserted  their  King  and  Country  , 
and  of  having  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  Enemy.  \oa  (naming  the  prisoners) 
have  been  convicted  of  this  heinous  of¬ 
fence,  after  prosecutions  conducted  not 
alone  with  mercy,  but  with  a  degree  of 
delicacy  which  must  have  created  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  every  person  who  witnessed 
them.  To  murder  a  single  man  is  dread¬ 
ful,  as  it  deprives  the  State  of  a  subject ; 
but,  joining  yourselves  to  the  Enemy, 
and  thereby  anticipating  the  death  of 
numbers,  is  dreadful  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lives  you  might  have  destroyed. 

Naxt 
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Next  to  lifting  your  hand  against  your 
Sovereign,  your  c runes  could  not  have 
assumed  a  blacker  dye.  By  your  example 
you  have  taught  the  Enemy  to  believe 
that  they  will  reap  in  our  service  fresh 
aid,  thereby  inducing  them  to  press 
harder,  and  find  in  the  British  Navy  a 
nursery  for  their  seamen,  and  this  under 
the  eye  of  such  meritorious  officers  as 
Capts.  Lambert,  Curtis,  Willoughby,  and 
Woollcombe  ;  the  former  of  whom  ap¬ 
prised  you  of  your  danger,  and  exhorted 
you  not  to  forget  your  duty.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  pass  that  sentence  upon  you  which 
the  law  dictates,  a  duty,  which,  as  I  am 
now  growing  old,  I  did  hope  to  escape, 
but  which,  painful  as  it  is,  I  am  bound 
to  perform.  It  is,  that  you,  and  each  of 
you,  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  and  from  thence  be  drawn  on 
a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
you  shall  be  hanged  by  the  necks,  but 

INTERESTING  CO 

TheCorrespondence  between  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  on  the  subject  of 
forming  an  extended  administration,  is  of 
much  interest.  The  communication  was 
made  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
authorised  to  inform  Lord  Grey.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  Letter. 

The  Prince  Regent* s  Tetter  to  the  Duke 
of  York. 

My  Dearest  Brother, — As  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  autho¬ 
rity  will  shortly  expire,  when  I  must  make 
my  arrangements  for  the  future  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  powers  with  which  I  am 
invested,  I  think  it  right  to  communicate 
to  you  those  sentiments  which  I  was  with¬ 
held  from  expressing  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session,  by  my  earnest  desire,  that 
the  expected  motion  on  the  affairs  of  Ire¬ 
land  might  undergo  the  deliberate  discus¬ 
sion  of  Parliament,  unmixed  with  any 
other  consideration.  I  think  it  hardly 
necessary  to  call  your  recollection  to  the 
recent  circumstances  under  which  I  as¬ 
sumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by 
Parliament.  At  a  moment  of  unexampled 
difficulty  and  danger,  I  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  selection  of  persons  to  whom 
I  should  entrust  the  functions  of  the  exe¬ 
cutive  government.  My  sense  of  duty  to 
our  .Royal  Father  solely  decided  that 
choice;  and  every  private  feeling  gave 
way  to  considerations  which  admitted  of 
no  doubt  or  hesitation.  I  trust  I  acted  in 
that  respect,  as  the  genuine  representative 
of  the  august  person  whose  functions  I 
was  appointed  to  discharge ;  and  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  such  was 
the  opinion  of  persons,  for  whose  judg¬ 
ment  and  honourable  principles  I  enter¬ 
tained  the  highest  respect.  In  various  in* 
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not  till  you  are  dead  ;  that  you  be  seve¬ 
rally  taken  down  while  yet  alive,  and 
your  hotels  be  taken  out'  and  burnt 
before  your  faces ;  that  your  heads  be 
then  cut  off,  and  your  bodies  cut  in  four 
quarters,  to  be  at  the  King’s  disposal.” — 
The  prisoners  appeared  deeply  affected, 
and  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  implored 
for  mercy.  - 

The  French  General,  Simon,  lately  broke 
his  parole,  and  absconded  from  Odiham. 
He  is  styled  a  Baron  and  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Empire.  100/.  was  offered  for  his  appre¬ 
hension.  He  was  taken  iff  a  coal-hole 
in  Pratt-street,  Camden-town,  with  Boi- 
son,  a  French  surgeon. 

The  Prince  Regent  has  approved  of  the 
2d  battalion  of  the  14th  Foot  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  inscribe  on  their  colours  and 
appointments  the  word  “  Corunna, ”  in 
consequence  of  the  distinguished  conduct 
of  the  battalion  in  the  action  of  Jan.  16, 
1809,  near  that  town  in  Spain. 
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stances,  as  you  well  kuow,  where  the  law 
of  the  last  session  left  me  at  full  liberty, 
I  waved  any  personal  gratification,  in 
order  that  his  Majesty  might  resume,  on 
his  restoration  to  health,  every  power  and 
prerogative  belonging  to  his  crown.  I 
certainly  am  the  last  person  in  the  king¬ 
dom  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  despair 
of  our  Royal  Father’s  recovery.  A  new 
sera  is  now  arrived,  and  I  cannot  but  re¬ 
flect  with  satisfaction  on  the  events  which 
have  distinguished  the  short  period  of  my 
restricted  Regency.  Instead  of  suffering 
in  the  loss  of  amy  of  her  possessions,  by 
the  gigantic  force  which  has  been  employed 
against  them,  Great  Britain  has  added 
most  important  acquisitions  to  her  empire. 
The  National  Faith  has  been  preserved 
inviolate  to  our  allies,  and  if  character  is 
strength,  as  applied  to  a  nation,  the  in¬ 
creased  and  increasing  reputation  of  his 
Majesty’s  arms  will  shew  to  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  how  much  they  may  still 
achieve  when  animated  by  a  glorious  spirit 
of  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke.  In  the 
critical  situation  of  the  war  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  any 
measure  that  can  lead  my  allies  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  I  mean  to  depart  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  system.  Perseverance  alone  can 
achieve  the  great  object  in  question  ;  and 
I  cannot  withhold  my  approbation  from 
those  who  have  honourably  distinguished 
themselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have  no 
predilectionstojindulge — no  resentments  to 
gratify — no  objects  to  attain  but  stjch  as 
are  common  to  the  whole  Empire.  If 
such  is  the  leading  principle  of  my  conr 
duct,  and  1  can  appeal  to  the  past  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  the  future  will  be,  I  flattei* 
myself  I  shall  meet  with  the  support  oi 
Parliament,  and  of  a  candid  and  enlight¬ 
ened 
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ened  nation.—Having  made  this  commu¬ 
nication  of  my  sentiments  in  this  new  and 
extraordinary  crisis  of  our  affairs,  I  can¬ 
not  conclude  without  expressing  the  grati¬ 
fication  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  my 
public  life  were  formed,  would  strengthen 
my  hands,  and  constitute  a  part  of  my 
Government.  With  such  support,  and 
aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  Adminis¬ 
tration,  formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis, 
I  shall  look  with  additional  confidence  to 
a  prosperous  issue  of  the  most  arduous 
contest  in  which  Great  Britain  ever  was 
engaged.  You  are  authorised  to  commu¬ 
nicate  these  sentiments  to  Lord  Grey,  who, 
I  have  no  doubt,  will  make  them  known  to 
Lord  Grenville. — I  am  always,  my  dear¬ 
est  Frederick,  your  affectionate  brother, 
(Signed)  •  George,  P.  R. 

Carlton-house,  .Feb.  13,  1812. 

P.  S.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter 
immediately  to  Mr.  Perceval. 

Reply  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville. 

February  15,  1812. 

Sir, — We  beg  leave  most  humbly  to 
express  to  your  Royal  Highness  our  duti¬ 
ful  acknowledgments  for  the  gracious  and 
condescending  manner  in  which  you  have 
had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  us 
the  letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrangements 
to  be  now  made  for  the  future  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  public  affairs  ;  and  we  take  the 
liberty  of  availing  ourselves  of  your  gra¬ 
cious  permission  to  address  to  your  Royal 
JHighness  in  this  form  what  has  occurred 
to  us  in  consequence  of  that  communica¬ 
tion.  The  Prince  Regent,  after  expressing 
to  your  Royal  Highness  in  that  letter  his 
sentiments  on  various  public  matters,  has, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph, condescended 
to  intimate  his  wish,  that  “  some  of  those 
persons  with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his 
public  life  were  formed  would  strengthen 
his  Royal  Highness’s  hands,  and  consti¬ 
tute  a  part  of  his  Government:”  and  his 
Royal  Highness  is  pleased  to  add,  “  that 
with  such  support,  aided  by  a  vigorous  and 
united  administration,  formed  on  the  most 
liberal  basis,  he  would  look  with  addition¬ 
al  confidence  to  a  prosperous  issue  of  the 
most  arduous  contest  in  which^reat  Bri¬ 
tain  has  ever  been  engaged.”  On  the 
other  parts  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  letter 
we  do  not  .presume  to  offer  any  observa¬ 
tions  j  but  in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
in  so  far  as  we  may  venture  to  suppose 
ourselves  included  in  the  gracious  wish 
Which  it  expresses,  we  owe  it  in  obedience 
and  duty  to  his  Royal  Highness  to  explain 
ourselves  with  frankness  and  sincerity. 
We  beg  leave  most  earnestly  to  assure 
his  Royal  Highness,  that  no  sacrifices, 
except  those  of  honour  and  duty,  could 
appear  to  us  too  great  to  be  made,  for  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Februaiy,  1S12. 
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purpose  of  healing  the  divisions  of  our 
country,  and  uniting  both  its  Government 
and  its  People.  All  personal  exclusion  we 
entirely  disclaim  :  we  rest  on  public  mea¬ 
sures  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that 
we  must  express,  without  reserve,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  our  uniting  with  the  present 
Government.  Our  differences  of  opinion 
are  too  many  and  too  important  to  admit 
of  such  union.  His  Royal  Highness  will, 
we  are  confident,  do  us  the  justice  to  re¬ 
member,  that  we  have  already  twice  acted 
on  this  impression ;  in  1809,  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  then  made  to  ustunder  his  Majesty’s 
authority;  and  last  year,  when  his  Royal 
Highness  was  pleased  to  require  our  ad¬ 
vice  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government.  The  reasons  which  we  then 
humbly  submitted  to  him  are  strengthened 
by  the  increasing  dangers  of  the  times; 
nor  has  there,  down  to  this  moment,  ap¬ 
peared  even  any  approximation  towards 
such  an  agreement  of  opinion  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  interests,  as  can  alone  form  a  basis  for 
the  honourable  union  of  parties  previously 
opposed  to  each  other.  Into  the  details 
of  these  differences  we  are  unwilling  to 
enter;  they  embrace  almost  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
Empire ;  but  his  Royal  Highness  has, 
himself,  been  pleased  to  advert  to  the  late 
deliberations  of  Parliament,  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland.  This  is  a  subject,  above  all 
others,  important  in  itself,  and  connected 
with  the  most  pressing  dangers.  Far  from 
concurring  in  the  sentiments  which  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  so  recently  expressed,  we  entertain 
opinions  directly  opposite:  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change 
in  the  present  system  of  government  in 
that  country,  and  of  the  immediate  repeal 
of  those  civil  disabilities  under  which  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
still. labour  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  To  recommend  to  Parliament 
this  repeal  is  the  first  advice  which  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  offer  to  his  Royal 
Highness ;  nor  could  we,  even  for  the 
shortest  time,  make  ourselves  responsible 
for  anyjlarther  delay  in  the  proposal  of  a 
measure,  without  which  we  could  entertain, 
no  hopes  of  rendering  ourselves  useful  to 
his  Royal  Highness,  or  to  our  Country. 
We  have  only  therefore  further  to  beg 
your  Royal  Highness  to  lay  before  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
expression  of  our  humble  duty,  and  the 
sincere  and  respectful  assurance  of  our 
earnest  wishes  for  whatever  may  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  ease,  honour,  and  advantage,  of 
his  Royal  Highness’s  Government,  and  the 
success  of  his  endeavours  for  the  public 
welfare.  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

Grey. 

Grenville. 

To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York. 

She- 
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SHERIFFS  appointed  by  the  Prince 

Kecent  in  Canned  for  the  Year  1812. 

Bed.fordsh. — J.  Cooper,  of  Toddington,  esq. 

Berkshire. — -Geo.  Elwes,  of  Mareham,  esq. 

Buckinghamshire. — *C .  Salter,  of  Stoke  Po- 
g-es,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshire . — JohnCar- 
stairs,  of  Woodhurst,  esq. 

Cheshire. — Edmund  Yates,  of  Ince,  esq. 

Cornwall. — j.  Vivian,  of  Pencalenneck,esq. 

Cumberland. ~ Thomas  Hartley,  of  Lineth- 
waite,  esq. 

Derbyshire. — R.  Bateman,  of  Foston,  esq. 

Devonshire. — Jas.  Hay,  of  Colly  priest,  esq. 

Do  rseishire. — Thomas  Horlock  Bastard,  of' 
Charlton  Marshall  esq. 

Essex. — Sir  Robert  Wigram,  of  Waltham¬ 
stow,  hart. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Sir  William,  Hicks,  of 
Witcomb  Park,  bart. 

Herefordshire. — Tho  Jay,  of  Derndale,  esq. 

Hertfordshire. — J. Currie,  of  Essenderi,  esq. 

K  ent. — John  Wells,  of  Bickley,  esq. 

Lancaster.- — Edward  Greaves,  of  Culcheth, 
esq. 

Leicestershire. — R.Cbeslyn,of  Langley, esq. 

Lincolnshire — Geo.  Lister,  of  Girsby,  esq. 

Monmouthshire. — C. Lewis,  of  St. Pierre, esq. 

Norfolk. — John  Turner  Hales,  of  Hard- 
ingham,  esq. 

Northamptonshire. — Peter  Denys,  of  Eas¬ 
ton  boston,  esq. 

Northumberland. —  Ralph  Bates,  of  Mil- 
bourne  Hall,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire. — Hugh  Blades,  of  Ranby 
Hall,  esq. 

Oxfordshire. — ^Francis  Sackville  Lloyd 
Wheate,  of  Glympton  Park,  esq. 

Rutlandshire. — Gerard  Noel  Noel,  of  Ex¬ 
ton,  esq. 


Shropshire . — Rich.  Lyster,  of  Rowton,  esq. 

Somersetshire. — William  Vaughan,  of 
Monkton  Combe,  esq. 

Staffordshire. — Thomas.  Mottershaw,  of 
Sdkmore  House,  esq. 

Southampton. — Thomas  Thistlethwayte,  of 
South  wick,  esq. 

Suffolk. — Richard  Moore,  of  Melford,  esq. 

Surrey. — Thomas  Starling  Benson,  of 
Champion  Lodge,  esq. 

Sussex.- — Geo.  Fra. Tyson,  of  Singleton,  esq. 

Warivicksh. — Sam.  Peach,  of  Idlicote,  esq. 

Wiltshire. — Sir  Will.  Pierce  Ashe  A‘Court, 
of  Heytesbury,  bart. 

Worcestersh. — -J.  Baker,  of  Waresley,  esq. 

Yorkshire. — Sir  Thomas  Siingsby,  of  Scri- 
ven  Park,  bart. 

SoutiI  Wales. 

Carmarthensh. — John  George  Phillips,  of 
•Cwingwilly,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire . — Henry  Seourfield,  of  Ro- 
beston  Hall,  esq. 

Cardiganshire. — Griffith  Jones,  of  Cardi¬ 
gan,  esq. 

Glamorgan.— -Morgan  Popkin  Traherne, 
of  Goytrahene,  esq. 

Brecon. — Charles  Fox  Crespigny,  of  Tal- 
lyn,  esq. 

Radnor. — Thomas  Grove  the  younger,  of 
Cwn  Elian,  esq. 

North  Wales. 

Merioneth. — Wm.  Wynne,  of  Penairtli,esq. 

Carnarvonsh. — The  Hon.  Peter  Robert 
Drummond  Burrell,  of  Gwydir. 

Anglesey. — Hugh  Bulkeley  Owen,  of  Co- 
edana,  esq. 

Montgomery . — G.  Meares,  of  Fynnant,  esq. 

Denbighshire. — William  Edwards,  of  Hen- 
dre  House,  esq. 

Flint. — Hu.  Humphreys,  of  Parypille,  esq. 
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Midland. 

Norfolk. 

Home. 

Northern. 

Oxford. 

Western. 

LdEllenbro’ 
J.  Bayley 

L.  C.  Justice 
J.  Heath 

L.  C.  Baron 
J.  Grose 

B.  Thomson 
i.  Le  Blanc 

J.  Lawrence 
B.  Wood 

J.  Chambre 
B.  Graham 

Sat.  Febi  29 
Mon. 'Mar.  2 
Wednes.  4 
Thursday  5 
Friday  6 

Saturday  1 
Monday  9 
Tuesday  10 
Wednes.  1 1 
Thursday  12 
Friday  13 
Saturday  14 
Monday  Id 
Tuesday  1“ 
Wednes.  18 
Thursday  19 
Saturday  21 
Monday  23 
Thursday  26 
Saturday  28 
Monday  30 

Northampt. 

Aylesbury 

Reading 

Oxford 

Winchester 

Bedford 

Hertford 

.... 

Oakham 
Line.  &  City 

Huntingdon 

York  &  City 

Wor.&City 

New  Sarum 

Chelmsford 

Cambridge 

Dorchester 

Stafford 

Nott.  &town 

fhetford. 

Maidstone 

Exeter  and 
[City 

Shrewsbury 

Bury  St.  Ed. 

Derby 

Lancaster 

Hereford 

Leic.  &  Bor. 

Horsham 

Launceston 

Monmouth 
Glou.  &City 

Taunton 

Coventry  & 
[Warwick 

Kingston 

IS  12.]  Theatrical  Register. 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER, 

Cove n;t  Garden  Theatre. 

Jan.  31.  The  Virgin  of  ike  Sun,  by  Mr. 
Reynolds  ;  taken  »>af  tly  from  Marmontel’s 
rotionce  of  the  Incas,  and  partly  from 
E  ye  one.  One  of  the  incidents  of  this 
p  ?ce  is  completely  new  lo  the  Stage — it 
is  that  of  a  storm,  accompanied  by  a  vio¬ 
lent  earthquake.  The  whole  stage,  by 
machinery  of  a  singular  construction, 
rocks  and  swells  like  a  sea,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  domes  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  are 
dashed  in  fragments  on  the  ground. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Doivning-streel,  Feb.  21.  Major-gen. 
Charles  Wale,  Governor  and  Commander- 
in  chief  of  Martinique. — Major -gen.  the 
Hon.  Robert  Meade,  Lieut. -governor  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Lieut.-col.  Charles 
Napier,  Lieut.-governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands. — Lieut.- colonel  Thomas  Davey, 
Lieut.-governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Whitehall,  Feb.  22,  His  R.  H.  the  Prince 
Regent  has  been  pleased  to  grant  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom 
unto  Right  hon.  Arthur  Viscount  Welling¬ 
ton,  K.  B.  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. — Lieut. - 
gen.  Thomas  Graham,  Lieut. -gen.  Row¬ 
land  Hill,  and  Major- gen.  Sir  James  Auch- 
muty,  Knights  of  the  Bath. 


Civil  Promotions. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Chief  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  vice  Marquis 
W  ellesley. 

Hon.  J.  Abercromby,  Commander  in 
Chief  and  Second  in  Council  at.  Madras, 
vice  Auchmuty,  resighed. 

N.  B.  Ed  monstone,  esq.  Provisional 
Counsellor  at  Fort  William,  Bengal. 

Foreign-office ,  Feb.  14.  The  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  has  appointed  Robert  Hesketh,  esq. 
Consul  at  the  Port  of  Maranhao,  and  in 
the  adjoining  provinces  of  Para  and  Seara. 

Earl  of  Ancram,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Roxburgh. 

Lieut.  Oxley,  R.  N.  Surveyor-general 
of  Lands  in  New  South  Wales,  vice  Grimes, 
resigned. 

Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  Police  Magistrates 
at  Hatton -garden,  has  been  appointed  to 
Marlboro  ugh -street,  vice Brodie,  deceased. 
Mr.  Birnie  is  appointed  to  Union-hail; 
and  Mr.  Chambers  succeeds  to  Hatton- 
garden. 

John  Gleed,  esq.  barrister-at-law  and 
recorder  of  Reading,  Solicitor  of  the  Ex¬ 
cise  in  Scotland,  vie?  Jackson,  deceased. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Hutton,  Head  Master  of  the 
Free  Grammar- school  at  Launceston. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev,  Robert  Evans,  Llangeiynin  R,-?~ 
Rev.  Robert  Jones,  Bonfeou  R,~ — Rev, 
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Wm.  Ellis,  B.  A.  Rtiiw  R.  —  all  in  Car¬ 
narvonshire. 

Rev.  John  Stewart,  M.  A.  Second  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Charter-house,  Hallingbury  R. 
Essex,  vice  Raine,  deceased. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Blashfield,  Goytre  R.  Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

Rev.  John  Woodburn,  M.  A.  Kingston 
R.  Cambridgeshire,  vice  Pemberton,  de¬ 
ceased. 

Rev.  J  Dampier,  M.  A.  rector  of  Wes- 
teon,  Hants,  collated  to  a  Prebend  of 
Ely,  vice  Morgan,  deceased. 

Rev.  R.  Corfield,  P.itchford  R.  Shrop¬ 
shire,  vice  Walcot,  deceased. 

Rev.  W.  Geo.  Freeman,  M.  A.  Milton 
R.  Cambridgeshire,  vice  Key,  deceased. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Aiderson,  M.  A.  Herthili 
and  Tedwick  RR.  Yorkshire,  vice  Hewitt, 
deceased. 

Rev.  D.  Curtis,  to  the  brings  of  Wy- 
tham-and  Albury,  vice  Waeey. 

Itev.  Martin  Sandys  Wall,  Chaplain  to 
the  Centaur. 

Rev.  William  Gale  Townley,  B.  A.  and 
Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  B.  D.  Chaplains  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Rev.  Henry  Pearson,  Norton  V.  Der¬ 
byshire. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  Thetford  perpe¬ 
tual  Curacy,  Norfolk, 

Rev.  John  Folev,  M.  A.  Holt1  R.  with 
the  Chapel  of  Little  WitLey  annexenv 
Worcestershire. 

Rev.  Wm.  Singleton,  Dale  V.  near 
Gainsborough. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Cookes,  Astley  R.  Worces¬ 
tershire. 

Rev.  Jn.  Webb,  Tretyre  R.  Herefordsh. 
Rev.  James  Oakes,  rector  of  Tostock 
and  Rattlesden,  Suffolk,  to  the  Cure  of 
the  endowed  Chapel  of  Gipping. 

Rev*  George  Kent,  Horsham  St.  Faith’s 
perpetual  Curacy,  and  Horsham  V,  Norf. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Hebrew  Professor;  at 
Cambridge,  Chaplain  of  Haslar  Hospital. 

Rev.  Matthew  Arnold,  Chaplain  to  the 
Forces  in  Sicily. 

Rev.  J.  Vander-Meulen,  LL.  B.  vicar 
of  Messing,  Essex,  and  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  Paul’s,  Belchamp  St.  Paul  V.  Essex. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Dodd,  M.  A.  Aldington  R. 
Sussex. 

Rev.  T.  Freke,  M.  A.  vicar  of  South 
Tawton,  Down  St.  Mary  R.  Devon,  vice 
Rev.  H.  Martin,  resigned. 

Rev.  William  Pugh,  M.  A,  Bottishaip 
V.  Cambridgeshire. 

Rev.  Thomas  Horne,  St.  Katharine  Cole¬ 
man  R.  London. 

Rev.  Mr.  Webber,  Chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  vice  Rev.  Mr.  Proby. 


Bi  utils. 

Jan.  21.  In  Dublin,  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Lucy  Anne  Cassan,  a  son. 

Lately , 
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Lately,  in  Gloucester-place,  Lady  Sarah 
Murray,  a  daughter. 

In  Grosvenor-place,  Lady  Burrell,  a  son. 

In  Hereford-street,  the  wife  of  J.  Owen, 
esq.  M.  P.  a  still-born  son. 

In  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  the  wife 
of  J.  Smith,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

At  Blithfield,  co.  Stafford,  Lady  Har¬ 
riet  Bagot,  a  son. 

At  Northam  Cottage,  Lady  La  Call,  a 
daughter. 

The  Hereditary  Princess  of  Bavaria,  a 
son,  baptized  Maximilian. 

Feb.  8.  In  Charlotte-street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wing,  a  son. 

Feb.  11.  Lady  Eilenborough,  a  dau. 

Feb.  17.  At  Westcliff,  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Tancred,  bai  t,  a 
daughter. 

Feb.  18.  Lady  Twisden,  of  Brad- 
bourn  Park,  Kent,  a  son,  who  died  soon 
after  his  birth. 

Feb.  25.  In  St.  James’s-place,  the 
Countess  of  Loudon  and  Moira,  a  daugh. 

Marriages. 

Jan.  18.  J.  A.  Graham  Clarke,  esq.  eld¬ 
est  son  of  J.  G.  C.  esq.  of  Fenham-house, 
Northumberland,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  L.  Parkinson,  esq.  of  Kinners- 
iey-eastle,  Herefordshire. 

Jan.  21.  Henry  Skrine,  esq.  of  War- 
ley,  Somerset,  to  Caroline  Anne,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Spry,  of 
Bristol. 

Jan.  28.  Major  gen.  Oswald,  Younger, 
of  Dunhikier,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Murray 
■Aynsley,  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Chd!  A. 

Jan.  29.  Rev.  W.  G.  Freeman,  M.  A. 
rector  of  Milton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Ca¬ 
therine,  eldest  daughter  of  Maurice  Swa- 
bey,  esq.  LL.  D. 

Lately ,  Viscount  Palmerston,  to  Miss 
Sullivan. 

Adrian  Harman  Bicker  Caarten,  esq.  of 
Rotterdam,  to4  Sarah  Mary,  sole  heiress 
of  the  late  Andrew  Van  Yrendoorn,  of 
Lambeth,  formerly  of  Rotterdam. 

Rev.  Reginald  Wynniat,  to  Catherine, 
youngest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  the 
fate  F.  W.  Bridges,  esq.  of  Tiberton-court, 
co.  Hereford. 

Lieut,  Col.  M‘Nab,  to  Miss  Annabella 
Walker,  of  Sunning-hill,  Berks. 

At  Cheltenham,  Dennis  M'Carthy,  esq, 
to  Anne,  dau.  of  Richard  Power, esq.  M.P. 

At  Lichfield,  Chappel  Woodhouse,  esq. 
to  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Cha. 
Oakley,  bart. 

Dr.  D.  J.  H.  Dickson,  Physician  to  the 
Fleet  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  Miss 
Tracey. 

At  Gretna  Green,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Lamb- 
'  ton,  esq.  of  Durham,  to  Miss  Cholmon- 
deley,  daughter  of  the  late  celebrated 
Madame  St.  Alban. 

Feb.  1.  Rev.  Walter  Radcliff,  of  War- 


leigh-house,  Devon,  to  Miss  Abbey  Em¬ 
ma  Franco,  niece  of  Sir  Manasseh  Lopes, 
bart. 

Feb.  2.  Edward  Thorny  croft,  esq.  of 
Thornycroft,  Cheshire,  to  Anne,  Dowager 
Viscountess  Barrington. 

Feb.  3.  By  special  licence,  John  Lyon, 
esq.  of  Hetton-house,  Durham,  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Barrington  Price,  esq. 
of  Sparsholt-house,  Berks. 

At  Leyton,  Essex,  William  Cotton,  esq. 
to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Lane, 
esq.  of  the  Grange,  Leyton. 

Feb.  4.  C.  Ibhetson,  esq.  of  Down-hall, 
Essex,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  T. 
Stoughton,  esq.  of  Bath. 

Feb.  6.  Charles  Delves  Broughton,  esq. 
to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Atkinson,  esq.  of  Bank,  near  Manchester. 

The  Earl  of  Uchester,  to  Caroline,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  Lo  d  George 
Murray,  Bp.  of  St.  David’s. 

Feb.  7.  R.  A.  Slaney,  esq.  of  Hatton 
Grange,  Salop,  to  Miss  Muckleston,  of 
Walford,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  M. 

Feb.  8.  Lord  Berwick,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Dubochet. 

Feb.  10.  John  Parkinson,  esq.  ro  Fran¬ 
ces,  daughter  of  the  late  John  T.  Foster, 
esq.  member  of  the  late  Ir  sh  Parliament. 

Feb.  13.  - -  Macdonald,  esq.  to 

Lady  Caroline  Edgecumbe,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Earl  Mount.  Edgecumbe.  " 

R.  J.  Mansburgh  St.  George,  esq.  of 
Headfort  Castle,  co.  Galway,  to  Sophia, 
second  daughter  of  W.  Cunliffe  Shawe,  esq. 
of  Southgate-house. 

Leb.  15.  Charles  Gilchrist,  esq.  of  Sun- 
bury,  to  Clara,  daughter  of  the  late  Benj. 
Baldwin,  esq.  of  Oakingham. 

Feb.  18.  By  special  licence,  Sir  Alejf. 
Mackenzie,  of  Arock,  co.  Ross,  to  Miss 
Geddes  Mackenzie. 

At  Winchester,  J.  Story,  esq.  of  Bing- 
field,  co.  Cavan,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
of  Sir  P.  Gay,  bart. 

Feb.  20.  Frederick  Mailing,  esq.  of 
Stoekwell,  to  Anne,  second  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilgress,  ©f  Eltham. 

E.  D.  Poore,  esq.  of  Tidworth,  Wilts, 
to  Maria  Christiana,  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
H.  Pakenham,  esq.  of  Gratton-street. 

Feb.  25.  At  Lymington,  L.  H.  Kings¬ 
ton,  esq.  (sepond  son  of  J.  Ki  esq.  M.  P.) 
to  Frances  Sophia  Rooke,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  R. 

At  Putney,  E.  Whitmore,  esq.  banker, 
or  Lombard-street,  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  P.  Kensington,  esq.  of 
Lime  Grove.  N 

Capt.  J.  N.  Fisher,  of  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  to  Miss  E.  M.  Walker,  eldest  dau. 
of  W.  W.  esq.  of  Swinnow-pai  k,  Yorksh. 

***  The  record  of  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  William  Pole  Tylnev  Long  Wellesley 
to  Miss  Tylney  Long,  (in  page  87,)  was 
premature. 

'  1811. 
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1811.  AT  Bullgunge,  near  Calcutta, 
Julyl28.  the  wife  of  Major-gen.  John 
Garstin,  of  the  Engineer  porps. 

“  Bombay  Castle ,  -Aug.  8.  The  Ho¬ 
nourable  the  Governor  in  Council  an¬ 
nounces,  with  great  regret,  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Thorp,  esq  President  of  the 
Medical  Board  on  this  Establishment, 
who  died  on  Monday  evening  the  5th  inst. 
In  the  numerous  and  respectable  train, 
civil  and  military,  which  followed  his  re¬ 
mains  to  rhe  grave,  his  surviving  friends 
and  connexions  beheld  a  sad  but  grateful 
proof  of  the  general  regard  and  esteem 
which  he  had  enjoyed  whilst  living.” 

Bombay  Courier,  Aug.  8,  1811, 

Sept.  27.  At  Reading,  Berks,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  in  his  72d  year,  Mr. 
John  Moore,  a  very  intelligent  and 
respectable  plumMh  He  was  a  native  of 
Ramsgate,  Kent ;  and  first  settled  in  bu¬ 
siness  at  Wrngham,  in  that  county.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  at  Wingham,  he  exe¬ 
cuted,  with  much  taste,  an  altar-piece 
for  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  at  Cliff, 
near  Dover,  the  merit  of  which  has  been 
pointed  out  by  our  valuable  Correspond¬ 
ed  Mr.  Cozens,  in  a  former  volume  of 
this  Magazine  (vol.  LXXIII.  p.  506.)  In 
1775,  an  opportunity  of  succeeding  to  a 
long-established  business,  in  his  line,  at 
Reading,  induced  him  to  remove  to  that 
town ;  where  he  continued  till  his  death, 
very  much  esteemed  and  respected  for 
his  good  sense,  integrity,  and  benevolence. 

At  Batavia,  Capt.  James  Hill,  1st  batt. 
59th  foot,  youngest  son  of  James  H.  gent. 
Bristol. 

Nov.  1 .'  t\t  Deal,  Kent,  in  her  87th 
year,  Mrs.  Frances  Hu  Ike,  widow  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Berij.  H.  of  the  Royal  Navy; 
-and  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Capt.  T.  Manley,  ofthe  Chesterfield  East 
Indiaman,  wh®  died  at  Madras  in  1738. 

Nov.  4.  At  Messina,  after  seven  days 
illness,  Capt.  Hill,  son  of  Dr  H.  of  De¬ 
vizes;  assistant -adjutant -general  to  the 
army  in  Sicily,  and  late  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Malta,  in 
which  situation  his  merit  and  abilities 
were  greatly  distinguished. 

Nov.  8.  At  Surinam,  after  a  few  days 
illness,  C.  F.  Bentinck,  esq.  of  Welbeck- 
street,  governor  and  commander-in- chief, 
&c.  of  that  colony.  From  his  abilities, 
urbanity,  and  exertions  in  the  honourable 
situation  he  held,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement  have,  with  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends  and  relatives  in  this  country, 
most  sincerely  to  deplore  bis  loss. 

Dec.  20.  At  Dessau,  her  Serene  High¬ 
ness  Louisa  Henrietta  Wilheimina,  reign¬ 
ing  Duchess  of  Anhait-Dessau ;  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Henry  Frederick,  Margrave 
ot  Brandenburgh  -  Schwendt.  She  was 
born  Sept.  24,  1750. 

At  Messina,  in  his  40th  year,  Major- 


general  Vesey,  in  whom  the  British 
army  have  lost  a  brave  and  worthy  officer* 
He  had  been  on  a  tour  round  the  Ionian 
Isles  and  through  the  Archipelago,  when, 
on  his  return, »  he  was  seized  with  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Mes¬ 
sina,  the  disorder  had  made  so  great  a 
progress,  that;  all  medical  aid  was  vain. 
He  was  buried  with  military  honours. 

Dec.  24.  Lost  in  the  St,  George,  off 
the  coast  of  Jutland,  Admiral  Reyiaolds. 
(See  pp.  74,  174.)  The  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  it  is  said,  has  ordered  his  remains 
to  be  brought  to  Copenhagen,  that  they 
may  be  conveyed  to  England. 

Wrecked  in  the  Defence,  off  the  coast 
of  Jutland,  and  expired  a  few  minutes 
after  reaching  land,  Capt.  Atkins.  His 
remains  were  taken  out  of  Fralthing 
church-yard,  carried  to  the  church  of 
Husbye,  and  deposited  in  the  sacristy 
with  due  military  honours.  The  resident 
clergyman,  Mr.  Seiesrsted,  held  a  dis¬ 
course  on  the  occasion,  which  was  heard 
with  great  approbation. 

Dec.  28.  At  Northallerton,  aged  87, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  late  of  the  Black 
Bull  fnn  ;  one  of  the  oldest  and  original 
proprietors  of  the  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  mail  coach. 

Dec.  ...  At  Northallerton,  aged  90, 
Mr.  Robert  Simpson,  of  the  Pack  Horse 
inn.  He  was  many  years  ostler,  in  hi# 
younger  days,  at  the  King  of  Prussia’s 
Head,  and  at  Dowson’s  inn,  the  Old 
Black  Swan,  in  Northallerton:  he  was 
ostler  at  the  latter  inn,  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion  1745,  and  rode  express  from 
Northallerton  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
with  dispatches  from  General  Wade, 
whose  army  was  then  encamped  in  the 
old  Roman  encampment,  the  “  Castle 
Hills,55  West  of  Northallerton. 

1812.  Jan.  10.  At  Fort  Augustus,  N.  B. 
Lieut. -col.  George  Brodie,  late  deputy 
governor  of  that  garrison. 

Jan.  13.  In  her  81st  year,  Susanna, 
relict  of  Rev.  P.  Lepipre,  /rector  of  Aps- 
ley,  Bedfordshire. 

Jan.  14.  At  Islington,  in  her  80th  year, 
Mrs.  Anne  Bettesworth,  relict  of  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  B.  M.  A.  formerly  vicar  of  High- 
worth,  in  Wilts,  son  of  the  right  worship¬ 
ful  Dr.  B.  Dean  of  the  Arches,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  Dr.  Bettesworth,  Chancellor  of 
London.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Harwood,  M.  A.  of  Streatley 
Farm,  co.  Berks,  and  rector  of  Sheperton, 
co.  Middlesex;  and  grandaughter  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Harwood,  D.  D.  also  of 
Streatley  Farm,  and  rector  of  Littleton, 
in  Middlesex. 

Jan.  14.  “At  the  Master’s  Lodge  of  the 
Lady  Hungerford’s  Hospital,  in  Corshatn, 
co.  Wilts,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  Ed¬ 
ward  Hasted,  esq  the  Kentish  Historian, 
F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  His  laborious  History 

took 
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took  him  up  more  than  40  years,  during1 
the  whole  -cries  of  which  he  spared  nei¬ 
ther  pain-  nor  expence  to  bring  it  to  ma¬ 
turity  ;  and  the  reputation  which  it  still 
maintains  in  the  judgment  of  the  publiek, 
is  the  best  proof  of  its  merits.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  attention  to  this  his  favourite 
object  during  the  whole  of  the  above  time, 
he  acted  as  a  magistrate  and  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  County  of  Kent  with 
uncommon  zeal  and  activity.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Edward  Hasted,  of  Haw¬ 
ley,  in  that  county,  esq.  barrister  at  law, 
was  descended  paternally  from  the  noble 
family  of  Clifford,  as  he  was  maternally 
from  the  antient  and  knightly  family  of 
the  Dingjeys  of  Woolverton,  m  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  By  Anne  his  wife,  who  died  in 
1803,  Mr.  Hasted  left  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  son  is  now 
a  respectable  clergyman,  vicar  of  Hol- 
lingborue,  with  the  Chapel  of  Hocking 
annexed,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  that 
County.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
felt  the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune, 
which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Kent,  after  which  he  lived  in 
obscure  retirement,  and  for  some  time 
in  the  environs  of  London,  noticed  by  a 
few  valuable  friends,  from  whom  he  re¬ 
ceived  constant  tokens  of  benevolent 
friendship,  as  having  known  him  in  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  several  of  whom 
are  of  the  rank  of  Nobility,  and  of  high 
estimation  in  life.  A  few  years  ago,  his 
honourable  and  highly  respected  patron 
and  friend,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  presented 
him  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Hospital  at 
Corsham  in  Wiltshire  (a  most  desirable 
asylum),  to  which  he  then  removed ;  and, 
having  obtained,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Chancellor’s  decree  for  the  recovery  of 
his  estates  in  Kent,  of  which  he  had  been 
defrauded,  it  enabled  him  again  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  an  independent  competence 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life*.” 

Jan.  15.  A  Ripley,  Surrey,  aged  82, 
Mr.  W.  Griffin,  formerly  master  of  the 
Talbot  inn,  Ripley. 

At  Brecon,  Theophilus  Jones,  esq.  the 
Historian  of  Brecknockshire;  in  whom 
was  to  be  found  the  association  of  the 
most  pure  integrity,  a  highly  respectable 
degree  of  talent,  and  good  nature  in  the 
extreme,  combining  all  with  a  lively  and 
playful  imagination,  and  a  social  and 


*  “  1, request  my  Executor  to  cause  the 
following  insertion,  immediately  after  my 
death,  to  he  sent  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Publisher  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magaz  ne, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  Obituary  of  the  next 
M  agazine  after  my  death  ;  and  I  am  sure 
my  much-respected  friend  Mr.  Nichols 
will  have  the  goodness  to  consent  to  it. 

Edward  Hasted.” 


communicative  disposition.  His  friends 
in  him  have  to  lament  the  most  open- 
hearted  worthy  man,  and  an  entertaining, 
cheerfui,  and  improving  companion. 

Jan.  17.  At  Cromwell  cottage,  Old 
Brompton,  Mr.  J.  Hedgeland,  late  of 
Fleet-street. 

AtStamford-hill,  aged  73,  Mr.  R.  Howard. 

At  Brentford,  in  her  80h  year,  Mrs. 
Mary  Sher  ill,  reiict  of  Markham  Eeles 
S.  esq.  late  of  Weston-green,  Surrey. 

Mr.  Wallis,  register  of  the  Bath  Gene, 
ral  Hospital,  and  formerly  an  opulent 
draper  of  Chipping  Sodhury. 

Jan.  19,  At  Brislington-hu  ;se,  near 
Bristol,  in  consequence  of  being  dr.-adfuily 
burnt  the  preceding  evening  >y  a  spark, 
as- it  is  supposed,  ailing  f;ona  a  candle 
upon  the  bed-clothes, raged  5  years,  Edwin 
Fydelt  Fox,  sou  of  Edw.  Long  F.,  M.D. 

Feil  gloriously  on  the  breach  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Major-gen.  M'Kinnon.  He  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  antient  fa¬ 
milies  in  Scotland;  being  a  younger  son 
of  the  late  W.  M.‘Kinnqn,  esq.  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  younger  branch, 
of  the  Lairds  of  VPKinnon,  which  branch 
became  the  elder  about  two  years  ago,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  other.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  into  the  Coldstream  guards; 
and  served  his  first  campaign  under  the 
Duke  of  York  in  Holland.  During  the  re¬ 
bellion  in  Ireland,  he  was  Brigade-major  to 
Gen.  Sir  G.  Nugent,  where  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  his  courage,  humanity,  and  good 
conduct.  The  Gazette  of  that  time  par¬ 
ticularly  notices  him.  He  served  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt.  In  the  year  1805, 
he  served  with  his  regiment  in  German^, 
under  Lord  Cathcart;  as  well  as  at  the 
taking  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807.  He  again 
embarked  at  the  end  of  1808  for  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  ;  where  an  action  was  fought  un¬ 
der  Lord  Wellington,  in  which  his  name 
was  mentioned  with  the  highest  praise  in 
the  dispatches.  The  General  married  in 
1804,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
J.  Colt,  bart.  \vho  is  left  with  two  infants. 
After  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  body 
of  Major-gen.  M‘Kinnon  was  found,  and 
with  difficulty  recognised ;  and  his  regi¬ 
ment  shewed  all  the  respect  possible  to  the 
remains  of  so  brave  and  meritorious  an 
officer. — Capt.  Dobbs  was  buried  within 
a  yard  of  his  gallant  General. 

Jan.  20.  In  Sloane-street,  in  the  36th 
year  of  her  age,  Mary,  wife  of  William 
Horsley,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxon.  She  endured 
a  long  privation  of  health  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  fortitude,  and  met  her"  dissolu¬ 
tion  with  a  degree  of  composure  and  re¬ 
signation  not  to  be  exceedtd. 

After  a  short  illness,  aged  45,  Miss 
Docker.  In  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
to  God,  she  never  lost  sight  of  adding  to 
the  comforts  of  her  fellow-creatures.  The 
goodness  of  her  heart,  and  the  upright¬ 
ness 
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ness  of  her  character,  were  admired  and 
esteemed. 

At  Bath,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late 
Thos.  Haverfield,  esq.  of  Hampton-court, 
mother  of  Thos.  Galley,  esq.  of  Burduop- 
park,  Wilts. 

Miss  Emily  Jones  Richardson,  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  Jones  R.  esq.  of  America. 

In  Clarges-street,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rnoche ; 
and,  two  days  after,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Avis 
K.  each  aged  96  years  :  they  had  been 
married  68  years.  ' 

Jan.  21.  In  Piccadilly,  in  his  78th  year, 
Chas.  Marsh,  esq. 

In  the  Edgware-road,  in  her  61st  year, 
Mrs.  Bristow,  late  of  Baker-street,  Port- 
man-square. 

Aged  63,  Wm.  Browning,  esq.  of 
Newington-green. 

At  Bath,  in  his  30th  year,  Edw.  Fisher, 
esq.  late  of  Henbury,  co.  Gloucester ; 
whose  time,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
whose  fortune,  from  a  very  early  period, 
were  spent  in  acts  of  benevolence ;  not 
only  by  subscribing  to  several  charitable 
institutions,  but  administering  to  the  com¬ 
forts  of  several  distressed  families.  He 
was  also  in  the  habit  of  relieving,  by  small 
sums  of  money,  clothing,  and  food,  num¬ 
bers  who  came  to  his  house,  and  who  will 
have  cause  to  lament  the  death  of  their 
worthy  and  generous  benefactor. 

At  Puxton-place,  Hunts,  Henry  Pointer 
Stanley,  esq. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edw.  Erastus  Deacon, 
M.  D.  of  Eccles,  Lancashire. 

Jan.  22.  At  the  rectory,  Paul’s  Cray, 
Kent,  in  her  22d  year,  Elizabeth  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Simons,  esq.  of  Thorn-farm, 
Chcsham,  Bucks. 

At  Iver,  Bucks,  in  his  83d  year,  Mr. 
Gooch. 

Aged  50,  Rev.  John  Adey  Curtis,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Bitton,  co.  Gloucester,  leaving  a 
widow  and  eight  young  children. 

At  Widdicar-hill,  near  Northallerton, 
Wm.  Hutton,  esq.  a  distant  relation  of  the 
venerable  historian  of  Birmingham  of  the 
same  name. 

At  Ardno,  Lochfineside,  in  his  86th 
year,  Duncan  M‘Calium.  He  was  60 
years  on  the  estate  of  Ardkinglass.  He 
was  the  first  born,  and  the  first  that  died, 
of  his  father’s  family  j  the  rest,  a  brother 
and  a  sister,  are  still  living  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  He  has  left  6  children,  28 
grand-children,  and  13  great  grand-chil¬ 
dren. 

Jan.  23.  At  Richmond,  the  infant  son  of 
Daniel  Willink,  esq. 

Aged  75,  John  Tylee,  esq.  banker, 
Devizes. 

At  T rebartha-hall,  in  his  80th  year, 
F.  Rood,  esq.  late  colonel  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  militia. 

Jan.  24.  Fell  down  in  Blackfriars-road, 
•n  his  return  home,  Mr.  Payne,  late  clerk 


at  Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Green,  St..  Paul’s 
church-yard.  He  left  the  office  apparently 
in  good  health. 

Dropped  down  and  instantly  expired 
just  as  he  had  sounded  his  trumpet,  dur¬ 
ing  the  rehearsal  of  the  drama  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  aged  about  50,  Mr. 
Lacy,  of  the  1st  regt.  of  Life  Guards;  a 
very  respectable  snan,  nephew  of  the  late 
Mr.  I,.,  formerly  joint  patentee  with  Mr. 
Garrick  in  the  Drury-lane  Theatre.  He 
has  left  a  wife  and  four  children. 

At  Islington,  Francis,  son  of  Mr.  Sam. 
Kent,  of  Mark-lane. 

At  Brompton,  in  her  87th  year,  Dame 
Amy  Johnston,  relict  of  the  late  Sir  Wm. 
J.  hart,  of  Caskieben. 

At  Chast!eton-hi!l,  Oxon.  aged  50,  Mrs. 
Davies,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  D. 

In  consequence  of  the  wounds  received 
at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  in  gallantly 
entering  the  breach  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Major-general  Craufurd.  On  the  25th, 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  breach  : 
Lord  Wellington,  and  every  officer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
At  the  time  he  was  wounded,  he  was  con¬ 
siderably  advanced  before  his  division, 
animating  them  to  storm  the  breach. 
There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
regard  the  light  division  bore  him  than  the 
following  circumstance  .--—Upon  his  return 
to  Portugal  last  spring,  he  joined  his  divi¬ 
sion,  when  the  army  was  drawn  up  to  re¬ 
ceive  Massena’s  attack  at  Fuente  d’Ho- 
nore,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  at  their 
head,  the  whole  division  gave  him  three 
cheers  in  presence  of  the  Enemy.  He 
served  under  all  the  first  characters  in  our 
army,  and  they  had  all  the  highest,  sense 
of  his  great  merits  ;  none  more  so  than 
the  present  illustrious  Commander-in- 
Chief.  In  private  life,  he  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  estimable  of  men.  The  loss 
that  the  country  sustains  in  him  is  very 
great;  and  to  his  wife  and  four  children  it 
is  irreparable. — The  following  official  ac-. 
count  of  the  fate  of  this  gallant  officer,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  theEarl  of  Liverpool,  appeared 
in  the  London  Gazette,  of  February  22  :-r* 
“  My  Lord, — Major-gen.  Craufurd  died 
on  the  24th  ult.  of  the  wounds  received  on 
the  ]  9?h,  while  leading  the  light  division  of 
this  army  to  the  assault  of  Ciudad  Rodri¬ 
go.  Although  the  conduct  of  Major-gen. 
C.  on  the  occasion  on  which  these  wounds 
were  received,  and  the  circumstance® 
which  occurred,  have  excited  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  every  officer  in  the  army,  I  cannot 
report  bis  death  to  jTour  Lordship,  without 
expressing  my  sorrow  and  regret,  that  his 
Majesty  has  been  deprived  of  the  services, 
and  1  of  the  assistance,  of  an  officer  of 
tried  talents  and  experience,  who  was  an 
ornament  to  his  profession,  and  was  well 
calculated  to  render  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country, — Wellington.” 

Jan, 
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Jan.  25.  At  Highgate,  in  his  74th  year, 
after  ashott  illness,  Mr.  Heriry  Isherwood, 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  paper-hanging  manufactory  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill ;  where  he  was  nearly  the  oldest 
housekeeper  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Bride 
and  St.  Martin  (his  house  and  warehouses 
extending  into  both).  He  was  almost  uni¬ 
versally  known,  and  as  generally  respect¬ 
ed,  for  his  integrity,  punctuality,  and  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  for  a  few  harmless  singu¬ 
larities  in  dress  and  manners.  In  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  as  punctual  as  St.  Paul’s 
clock  ;  in  friendship  (as  we  can,  amidst 
many  others,  testify)  warm,  steady,  and 
unremitting  in  his  exertions  to  assist  in 
any  difficulty.  And  to  the  distressed  of 
every  description  he  was  a  liberal  but  un¬ 
ostentatious  benefactor.  In  such  a  man 
Society  in  general  has  lost  a  link  of  a 
most  valuable  chain. 

Miss  Randell,  of  Clapham. 

At  Lieutenant-general  Davies’s,  Grove, 
Blackheath,  Mary  Rosamond,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major  Alex.  Tulloch,  of  the  royal 
artillery. 

At  Redland,.  near  Bristol,  Rev.  Dr. 
Thos.  Jones,  vicar  of  King’s  Teignton, 
Devon,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
His  many  estimable  qualities  endeared 
him  to  his  family,  and  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  had  conducted  for  several  years 
a  classical  seminary  of  high  character, 
and  in  a  manner  greatly  to  his  credit,  as 
an  able  and  accomplished  scholar. 

At  Lowther,  J.  Richardson,  esq.  prin¬ 
cipal  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  re¬ 
ceiver-general  and  clerk  for  the  county 
of  Westmoreland. 

Jan.  2G.  Suddenly,  the  wife  of  Mr.  N. 
Beard,  of  Hoxton-square,  and  mother  ol 
Lieut.  Geo.  B.,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Albuera.  (See  last  volume,  p.  88). 

At  Upton-place,  Essex,  aged  45,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  Anthony  Hartshorue,  esq.  of 
the  Customs. 

Aged  82,  Mr.  T.  Showed,  formerly 
master  of  the  Roebuck-inn,  Oxford. 

Jan.  27.  Suddenly,  in  Hatton-garden, 
aged  68,  Mrs.  Watson. 

Aged  61,  Anne,  wife  of  Thos.  Jackson, 
esq.  of  Camberwell.  Her  loss  will  be 
much  regretted  by  the  neighbouring  poor. 

Aged  67,  J.  Mathews,  esq.  of  Stratford- 
green,  Essex. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  of  Brandis- 
ton,  Suffolk.  Returning  home  from  his 
son’s  house,  in  the  same  parish,  he  met 
the  funeral  of  an  old  acquaintance,  which 
so  affected  his  spirits,  that,  after  reaching 
his  own  house,  he  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

At  Bath,  aged  77,  Francis  Morgan,  esq. 
late  ofShepton  Mallet. 

At  Blechingley,  in  his  70th  year,  Mr. 
John  Radley. 

Jan.  28.  Aged  74,  Mr.  Richard  Harri¬ 


son,  the  very  respectable  clerk  of  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  St.  George  Bloomsbury,  which  of¬ 
fice  he  had  filled  near  47  years,  with  great 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the 
parish.  The  Church  is  one  of  the  fifty 
new  ones  provided  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  year  1730,  since 
which  it  is  very  remarkable  that  there 
have  been  but  three  rectors  and  two  pa¬ 
rish-clerks.  The  rectors  have  been,  Dr. 
Vernon,  Dr.  Tarrant,  Dean  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Willis.— “  Mr. 
Richard  Harrison,”  another  correspondent 
observes,  “  was  father  of  the  parish  clerks. 
For  a  strict  and  exemplary  discharge  of  his 
duty  he  was  equalled  by  few,  and  excelled 
by  none.  The  large  wig  which  he  wore 
indicated  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his 
station.  His  zeal  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  indiscretions,  and  caused  him  to 
assume  a  dictatorial  air  which  gave  offence 
to  the  younger  clergy.  It  was  his  custom 
for  many  years  to  take  a  solemn  walk  on 
a  Sunday  morning  around  the  church, 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in 
order;  when  in  the  desk,  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  by  his  gestures  remind  strangers 
of  the  impropriety  of  sitting  during  the 
singing  of  the  Psalms.  In  short,  he  might 
be  truly  styled  an  original.  He  was  just 
and  honest  in  all  his  dealings  as  an  under¬ 
taker  and  upholsterer,  and  many  families 
entertained  the  highest  respect  for  his 
character.  He  was  so  attached  to  psal¬ 
mody,  that  not  even  the  rector  could  influ¬ 
ence  him  to  sing  less  than  he  thought 
proper.  His  numerous  relations,  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  sincere  friend  and  liberal  be- 
nefaetor,  have  reason  to  regret  his  death.” 

J.  Lagier  Lamotte,  esq.  late  of  Thorne- 
grove,  near  Worcester. 

Mrs.  Vessiere,  of  Leicester. 

Jan.  28.  Thrown  out  of  a  gig,  in  Leaden- 
hall-street,  in  consequence  of  passing  a 
stage  coach  at  a  quick  pace,  by  which  a 
waggon  went  over  her  head  and  killed  her 
on  the  spot,  aged  19,  the  wife  of  Mr.  May, 
ironmonger,  Oxford-street.  Her  husband 
was  [also  thrown  out,  and  escaped  with¬ 
out  personal  hurt  ;  hut  has  been  delirious 
from  the  fatal  moment. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  in  his  88th  year, 
Mr.  W.  Alder. 

At  Bicester,  after  a  long  illness,  aged  27, 
Mr.  S.  Ball,  late' of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  naval  service. 

Mrs.  White,  of  Banbury,  relict  of  tire 
late  Mr.  Alderman  W. 

Jan.  29.  In  Manchester-square,  aged 
66,  Rev.  Sir  John  Knightley,  hart,  of 
Fawsley-park,  co.  Noithampton.  The  title, 
in  default  of  his  own  issue,  descends  to  the 
children  of  his  deceased  brother  Charles* 

In  Harley-stveet,  Urania,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Portsmouth.  She  was  the 

daughter 
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daughter  of  Coulson  Fellowes,  esq.-  M.  P. 
and  was  married  to  the  late  Earl.  Aug.  27, 
1763. 

Win.  Brodie,  esq.  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  Mar! borough- street  office.  He  had  offi¬ 
ciated  in  the  business  of  the  office  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  and  took  a  walk  afterwards. 
On  his  return  he  appeared  in  a  state  of 
Stupor,  soon  after  he  reached  his  drawing- 
room  he  was  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and,  after  remaining  in  a  state  of  insensi¬ 
bility  24  hours,  expired. 

At  the  Admiralty,  the  lady  of  Sir  Jos. 
Sydney  Yorke,  hart. 

At  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  J,  Gris- 
daie,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  late  of  Christ- 
college,  Cambridge. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Eliezer  Chater,  of 
Corn  hill. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Gaselee,  surgeon, 
borough. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  aged  22,  Anne,  the 
wife  of  J.  C.  Bruce  Grant,  esq. 

Rev.  Mr.  Long-more,  vicar  of  Great 
Baddow,  Essex. 

The  wife  of  John  Russ,  esq.  of  Clifton. 

In  her  21st  year,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  J. 
Brittan,  Bristol. 

L.  Wi  Brouncker,  esq.  of  Barford- 
house,  Wilts,  and  of  Pelhams,  Dorset, 

At  Deddington,  aged  58,  Mr.  Urban 
Fidkin,  lately  draper  at  Banbury,  but 
retired  from  business. 

At  Bognor,  of  a  wound  received  at  the 
battle  of  Vinfiera,  aged  35,  Major  T. 
Rgerton,  29th  reg. 

Jan.  SOi  At5  Liscombe-house,  Bucks, 
Sir  Jonathan  Lovett,  bart.  the  father 
and  grand  pillar  of  the  independent  inte¬ 
rest  of  that  county.  He  was  created  a  ba¬ 
ronet  September  29,  1781. 

At  Prestbury,  W.  Rawlins,  esq.  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  North  Lincoln  militia. 

At  Southcot  Lodge,  near  Reading,  Wra. 
Mabbott,  esq.  of  Cassington,  Oxon. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Tobias  Davies,  of  the 
Body  Corporate  of  Leominster. 

Jan.  31.  Aged  68,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Charles  Spencer,  sister  to  the  late, 
and  aunt  to  the  present,  Duke  of  St. 
Alban’s. 

Much  regretted,  in  her  35th  year,  4  he 
wife  of  Mr. Benjamin  Dixon,  of  Wickham- 
mills,  Essex. 

At  Windsor,  Lieut.  G.  E.  Layton,  53d 
regiment. 

In  the  89th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  George 
Iliff,  of  Hinckley,  where  he  was  born 
May  6,  1723;  and  was  the  last  survivor 
of  four  brothers  and  a  sister,  rather  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  longevity  in  one 
family: — Mr.  Joseph  Iliff  died  March  4, 
1795,  aged  76;  Geo.  Iliff,  Jan.  31,  1312, 
aged  89;  John  I.  Aug.  7,  1799,  aged  74; 
William  I.  March  12,  1792,  aged  64; 
Mary  Green,  Feb.  18,  1792,  aged  71  — 
George  Iliff  was  churchwarden  of  Hinck- 
Gent.  Mag,  February ,  1812, 


ley  in  1 755,  and  formerly  kept  the  Star 
inn,  in  that  town,  for  whom  an  assembly- 
room  was  built  before  the  death  of 
George  II.  He  must  have  been  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  place  when  he  died. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Woodis,  mother  of  Ad« 
ffiirals  Sir  Edward  and  Israel  Pellew. 

At  Penpotmd  House,  Abergavenny,  tba 
residence  of  her  grandmother,  the  Down- 
g€t  Lady  Hatrington,  Miss  Williams, 
only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cave,  of  Exmouth, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
tl.  hart.. 

At  Heligoland,  of  an  apoplectic  fit, 
aged  20,  T.  C.  Mason,  son  of  Captairi 
T.  C.  M.  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  packet, 
on  the  Harwich  station. 

Lately ,  In  London,  —  Arcedeekne, 
esq.  second  son  of  the  late  ChalonerA. 
esq,  of  Gievering-hall,  Essex. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  Great  Portland-street  £ 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  Slave  Trade, 

Life  of  George  Morland”  the  artist,  &c„ 

Mr.  Metre-field,  late  an  attorney  at 
Grantham. 

In  Wimpole-strefet,  the  relict  of  M<* 
Cholmley,  esq. 

Capt.  Thomas  Serle,  13th  foot. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Ironside,  of  Twickenham, 
relict  of  Edmund  I.,  esq.  author  of  the 
“  Hist  ory  of  Twickenham.” 

Bucks. — At  Steeple  Claydon,  aged  102, 
Henry  Chandler,  a  labouring  man. 

Cambridge.— Rev.  Caesar  Morgan,  D  D. 
rector  of  Strathaffi,  near  Ely,  and  preben¬ 
dary  of  Ely  cathedral  ;  formerly  of 
Christ’s  college,  Cambridge,  A.  B.  1773  ; 
A.  M.  1776;  D.  D.  1793. 

Cornwall. — -At  Trewan,  near  St.Columb, 
aged  77,  Thos.  Vyvyan,  esq.  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace  for  that  county. 

At  Flushing,  aged  17,  James,  second 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Burke,  bart. 

Cheshire.— At  Buglawton,  aged  1 00, 
Mrs.  Herbert.  She  enjoyed  good  healthy 
and  retained  all  her  faculties,  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  her  death. 

Devon. — At  Sidmouth,  of  fever,  Amelias 
third  daughter  of  Gregory  Webber,  esq. 
of  Batheaston. 

At  Lympston,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pennant* 
daughter  of  Cornwall  Mead,  the  first  Vis¬ 
count.  Hawarden,  and  wife  of  — - —  P.  esq, 

Dorset. — In  his  67  th  year,  Rev.  Wm, 
Trevelyan  Cox,  rector  of  Chedington,  and. 
vicar  of  Stockland  and  Dal  woo'd. 

At  Weymouth,  the  eldest  son  of  F„ 
Rooney,  esq.  of  Wimpole-street. 

At  Blandford,  by  being  imprudently 
left  sitting  before  the  fire,  fell  from  her 
chair,  and  was  literally  burnt  to  a  cinder,’ 
aged  82,  Mrs.  Oxford. 

At  Bindon  Cottage,  near  LullWorth, 
aged  101,  Sarah  White. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Oak  inn,  Pool,  Mr. 
Glover,  of  Trewem  Cottage,  co.  Mont¬ 
gomery, 

Eisedk 
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Essex.—- At  Borley  Parsonage,  E.  M. 
Alethei'a,  youngest  daughter  T  Rev.  W. 
Herringham. 

Aged  80,  Rev.  J.  Lipveatt,  M.  A.  rec¬ 
tor  of  Great  Hallingbury  and  Babingworth. 

At  Saffron  Walden,  aged  67,  the  wife 
of  John  Collin,  esq. 

Gloucestershire. — At  Cheltenham,  aged 
60,  Lieut. -colonel  Henry  Lennon,  of  the 
Bengal  Establishment. 

At  Cheltenham,  Eliza,  sister  of  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Parker,  of  Churcham. 

At  Gloucester,  aged  68,  Thos.  Mee,  esq. 

At  South  Cerney,  aged  75,  W.  Smith, 
esq. 

Mr,  James  Sims,  postmaster  of  Wot- 
ton-under-edge. 

At  Kington,  Edmund  Cheese,  esq. 

At  Dursley,  Mr.  Richard  Jones ;  who 
has  left  a  considerable  part,  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  in  trust  for  the  future  benefit  of  se¬ 
veral  benevolent  institutions,  and  among 
others  the  Gloucester  Infirmary. 

At  Sutton,  near  Tenburv,  Mr.  Richard 
Corbet,  son  of  the  late  V.  C.  esq.  of  New¬ 
ton-hall,  Salop. 

At  Greet,  aged  105,  Mrs.  E.  Jeffs, 
widow. 

Hants — -At  Throop,  near  Christ  Church, 
aged  75,  William  Dean,  esq.  banker. 

At  Candover,  Mr.  Goaier,  an  antient 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Winchester. 

Hereford. — Rev.  C.  Nowell,  rector  of 
Lanvigan. 

Kent. — At  Dover,  aged  81,  Mr.  J. 
Cowley,  Elder  Warden  of  the  Trinity  Pi¬ 
lots  of  that  Port,  having  belonged  to  the 
Fellowship  upwards  of  52  years. 

At  Smarden,  aged  85,  E.  Austen,  gent 

At  the  Parsonage-house,  Farningham, 
aged  91,  Airs.  Hannah  Jessop. 

At  Ramsgate,  Mr.  William  Hansel),  a 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  Pilots,  and 
for  upwards  of  50  years  a  proprietor  in 
the  valuable  hoying  or  passage  trade 
from  that  place  to  London. 

Lancashire. — Aged  65,  Rev.  J.  Boiler. 

At  Mumps  Brook,  near  Oldham,  Mr. 
George  Clough,  many  years  serjeant  and 
drum-major  of  the  Derby  militia,  and 
lately  of  the  Oldham  volunteers,  Lanca¬ 
shire.  He  was  interred  with  military  ho¬ 
nours  at  the  church  of  Oldham.  The 
scene  of  interment  was  truly  affecting. 
The  awful  strains  of  martial  musiek,  aided 
by  a  solemn  dirge  chaunted  by  all  the 
performers  from  the  neighbouring  choirs, 
(who  seemed  to  strive  in  outvying  each 
other  in  the  veneration  and  respect  paid 
to  the  deceased.)  and  the  closing  volleys 
which  broke  the  pervading  gloom  in  the 
burial-ground,  at  the  time  of  interment, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  spectators  as  cannot  soon  be 
obliterated.  He  was  one  of  the  best  per¬ 
formers  on  the  side-drum  in  the  North  of 
England  j  his  “Book  of  Instructions’’  for 


that  instrument  proving  that  all  his  beat¬ 
ings  were  performed  according  to  the 
regular  rules  of  harmonic  composition. 

Lincoln. — At  Grantham,  Dowager  Lady 
Whiehcote. 

Suddenly,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  dis¬ 
senting  preacher,  sister  of  Garmston  Chap* 
man,  gent,  of  Spilsby. 

1 Monmouth. — Rev.  John  Jones,  rector 
of  Llanvihangel  and  Gwernesney,  and 
vicar  of  Won  stow  and  Llanganfraed. 

Whilst  walking  on  the  road  leading  to 
New  Lanark,  fell  down  and  never  spoke 
more,  Capt.  Mejanet,  a  French  prisoner 
on  parole  at  Lanark. 

Norfolk. — At  Diss,  in  his  80th  year, 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Scott,  vector  of  Thorpe 
Abbots  and  Thelverton,  Norfolk. 

Aged  82,  Thomas  Drake,  esq.  of  Ayl- 
sham. 

Northampton. — At  Brockall,  in  her  74th 
year,  Mrs.  C.  Fremeaux,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  F.  esq.  of  Kingsthorpe. 

Northumberland. — At  Alnwick,  after  ten 
days’  illness,  from  the  falling  of  a  horse, 
aged  24,  Air.  Robert  Patterson. 

At  Felton,  Juliana,  second  daughter  of 
Ralph  Riddell,  esq.  of  Felton  Park. 

Mrs.  Swinnerton,  relict  of  the  late  T.  S. 
esq.  of  Newcastle. 

At  Bygo.  aged  87,  George  Rosehv ; 
and  two  days  after,  aged  86,  Margaret, 
his  wife.  They  had  been  married  50  years, 
and  were  both  interred  ill  one  grave. 

Notts — Rev.  Isaac  Gaskarth,  many 
years  vicar  of  Ringstead  and  Denford. 

Aged  62,  Air.  Win.  Bradley.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  St.  Alary’s,  Notts, 
when  a  mourning  peal  was  rung  by  the 
society  of  Sherwood  youths,  of  which  the 
deceased  was  a  member.  They  afterwards 
adjourned  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  paid  a  simi¬ 
lar  comp'iment  to  his  memory  there.  The 
deceased,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1778,  rang 
the  3d  hell  at  St.  Mary’s,  through  a  com¬ 
plete  peal  of  10,260  grandsire  cators, 
which  was  composed  and  conducted  by  the 
late  Air.  Doubleday  Croft,  who  rang  the 
9th  bell  through  the  whole  of  that  peal. 

Oxon. — Alatthew  Wise,  gent,  of  Ban¬ 
bury  ;  and  Air.  Richard  Judd,  brother  to 
W.  J.  esq.  mayor  of  Banbury. 

At  Finmere,  J.  H.  Leigh,  youngest  son 
of  Rev.  T.  Winfield. 

Salop. — Rev.  C.  Walcctt,  rector  of  Picki* 
ford. 

Aged  64,  Rev,  H.  Oakeley,  rector  of 
Hopton  Castle  and  Lydham. 

Miss  S.  Powell,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  W.  P.  esq.  of  Hales-Owen. 

At  Whitchurch,  aged  102,  Airs.  Wood, 
who  for  the  last  50  years  drank  no  other 
beverage  than  water. 

At  Shiffnall,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Cuxson. 

Somerset .• — Aged  74,  Rev.  Thomas  Leir, 
30  years  rector  of  Ditcheat,  and  of  Charl¬ 
ton  Musgrove, 

Rev 
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Rev.  Mr.  Baynton,  rector  of  Road  and 
Wooiverton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  vicar  of  Pilton  aad  II- 
chester. 

At  Bath,  in  his  74th  year,  Basil  He¬ 
ron,  esq.  formerly  major  in  the  Royal 
North  British  dragoons. 

At  Bath,  aged  81,  Mrs,  Dawson,  relict 
of  W.  D.  esq.  of  Craven,  co.  York,  and 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Regis,  formerly  ca¬ 
non  of  Windsor.  Her  remains  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Cloister  of  Windsor  Cathedral 
on  the  21st  inst. 

At  Baih,  Mrs.  Welch. 

At  Winsham,  in  her  23d  year,  Amelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Capper. 

Suffolk. — In  her  76th  year,  Margaretta 
Maria,  relict  of  Thos.  Manning,  gent,  of 
Eye,  and  only  daughter  of  Robert  Jakob, 
esq  late  of  Yaxley. 

Surrey. — Rev.  Samuel  Cole,  rector  of 
Charlwood. 

Warwick. — At  the  Britannia  Brewery- 
house,  Birmingham,  Richard  Wall,  esq. 

At  Lady-Wood,  near  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Geo.  Fred.  Harris,  of  Liverpool,  eldest 
son  of  Jos.  H.  esq  M.  P. 

Wills , — In  his  66th  year,  Rev.  Edw. 
Moore,  M.  A.  vicar  of  Idmiston,  and  priest- 
vicar  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum. 

In  his  80th  year,  John  Harris,  esq.  of 
the  Priory,  Marlborough. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Wiimot,  attorney,  Sa¬ 
lisbury. 

At  Clarendon  Park,  near  Salisbury,  in 
his  72d  year,  II.  Bathurst,  esq. 

At  Bishop  Ward’s  College,  Salisbury, 
in  her  84th  year,  Mrs.  Neale,  relict  of 
Rev.  J.  N.  A.  M. 

Worcester. — Rev.  Harry  Thomas  Foley, 
rector  of  Holt  and  Astley. 

Rev.  Win.  JNeale,  of  Bay  ton. 

York.  —  At  York,  Mrs.  Ivirshaw,  of 
Garland  Fold,  a  maiden  lady.  She  has 
bequeathed  30/.  to  the  Infirmary,  and  20/. 
to  the  Sunday  Schools  on  the  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment. 

Aged  70,  Geo.  Whitaker,  esq.  of  York. 

At  Osbaldwick,  near  York,  John  Ho- 
tham,  esq.  barrister. 

Rev.  J.  Wiiks,  curate  of  Pannali,  near 
Harrowgate. 

At  Leeds,  aged  104,  Mrs.  Martha 
Morris, 

At  Shireoaks,  in  his  80th  year,  Rev. 
John  Hewitt,  M.  A. 

Near  Bradford,  Rev.  F.  Lister. 

James,  second  son  of  Rev.  William 
Preston,  of  Wold  Newton,  who,  in  the 
short  space  of  six  weeks,  has  lost  two  sons  , 
who  each  promised  to  realise  a  fortune  for 
themselves,  and  to  be  a  comfort  and  a 
credit  to  their  disconsolate  parents. 

Richard  Burley,  esq.  of  Blackburn. 

At  Pontefract,  Miss  Glass,  the  last  of 
three  sisters  who  have  died  of  copsump- 
tiop.  ... 


Feb.  1.  At  Knightsbridge,  aged  92, 
Thomas  Toulmin,  esq. 

At  Chelsea,  in  her  76th  year,  Mrs. 
Frances  Gair. 

Miss  E.  Edwards,  of  Prospect-house, 
Woodford. 

Aged  65,  Mrs,  Beck,  sen.  of  New  Chap¬ 
ped,  Oxon. 

Aged  89,  W.  Bailey,  esq.  of  Stowgate- 
house,  Deeping  (formerly  of  Wickham 
Grange,  co.  Lincoln),  father-in-law  to  the 
late  Countess  of  Traquaire,  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Sulyard,  of  Bury. 

J.  W.  Childers,  esq.  of  Cantley -house, 
near  Doncaster. 

Feh.  2.  In  Falcon-square,  in  his  73d 
year,  S.  Pinder,  esq.  brother  to  Deputy  P. 

In  Baker-street,  the  wife  of  J.  Bagwell, 
esq.  of  Marlfield,  co.  Tipperary. 

In  Tower- street,  of  a  consumption,  Mr. 
John  Grassam,  late  partner  in  the  house 
of  Flowerdew,  Grassam,  and  Davids. 

At  Henley,  Oxon,  Mr.  Peter  Pickman, 
formerly  an  eminent  maltster.  He  had 
beeu  at  the  Quakers’  Meeting,  where  he 
sat  a  long  time  in  the  cold,  and  barely 
reached  home,  when  he  expired. 

At  Kingston,  near  Taunton,  aged  60, 
Lieut.  Gen.  R.  Chapman,  R.  A. 

Mr.  Wykes,  of  the  Anchor  inn,  Lough¬ 
borough. 

Feb.  3.  Aged  72,  Jacob  Boak,  esq.  De¬ 
puty  of  the  Ward  of  Lime-street,  and  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Property  Tax  for  the 
City  of  London.  He  was  a  worthy,  be¬ 
nevolent  man,  and  was  very  generally 
respected.  His  death  was  awfully  sud¬ 
den.  Standing,  apparently  in  high  health, 
at  his  own  door  in  Leadenhall-street, 
where  he  had  long  been  a  considerable 
wholesale  linen-draper,  the  Beadle  of  the 
Ward  passing  by,  Mr.  Boak  asked  him 
for  whom  the  church-bell  was  then  tolling, 
and  instantly  expired.  He  had  been  26 
years  a  member  of  the  Common  Council ; 
and  had  thrice,  in  that  time,  declined  ac¬ 
cepting  the  scarlet  gown. 

Mr.  Vardon,  of  Devonshire  -  street. 
Queen-square. 

At  Shirley,  near  Croydon,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Hardy,  of  Tavistoek- 
street,  Bedford-square. 

Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Mrs.  Scott  Waring, 
wife  of  Major  S.  W.  of  Peterborough- 
house,  Fulham. 

At  Wells,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Wm.  Phelps. 

Feb.  4.  Aged  46,  John  Dobree,  esq. 
formerly  commander  of  the  Busbridge, 
and  late  of  the  Caermarthen,  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  service. 

Feb.  5.  In  her  35th  year,  Frances,  wife 
of  John  Depcke,  of  High-street,  Borough. 

In  Duke-street,  Westminster,  in  her 
16th  year,  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Andrew  Belcher,  esq-  late  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 
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In  his  86th  year,  Wm.  Field,  esq.  oF” 
Canonbury,  Russia  merchant,  highly  re¬ 
spected  as  a  most  worthy  and  benevolent 
man. 

In  her  80th  year,  Mis.  Christiana  Hut¬ 
chins,  of  Clapton-house. 

Maria,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Har¬ 
ris,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Fieid  Willett, 
hanker,  Brunden,  Suffolk. 

Feb.  6.  In  Upper  Charies-street, 
Northampton-square,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  wife 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sills  G>  of  Sitting  bourse. 

In  his  76th  year,  James  Holbrook,  esq. 
of  Wellclose-square. 

While  giving  orders  to  a  bricklayer  on 
the  top  of  his  house,  Somers  Town,  Mr. 
C.  Cooke,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office. 

At '  Newington-plaee,  aged  78,  Isaac 
Pilleau,  esq. 

In  his  67th  year,  Wm.  Cadley,  esq.  of 
OklBracknall,  Berks. 

At  Margate,  in  his  70th  year,  R.  Tad- 
fly,  esq. 

Feb .  7.  In  Bolton  street,  aged  79,  the 
Right  Hon.  Caroline  Dowager  Lady  Scars- 
flale,  dau.  of  Charles  2d  Earl  of  Portmore. 

G.  Green,  esq.  of  Montague-street, 
Russell-square. 

At  Lancing,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  James 
Martin  Lloyd,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Steyning. 

At  Hanley-eastle,  near  Upton-upon- 
Severn,  co.  Worcester,  the  vvffe  of  Mr. 
Jos.  Lloyd,  of  Hoxton,  corn-factor. 

At  Quoradon,  co.  Leicester,  the  infant 
son  of  Hen.  Combe  Combe  Compton,  esq. 
Manor-house,  Plants. 

Feb.  8.  At  Gravesend,  suddenly,  in  his 
66th  year,  J.  Scafe,  many  years  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  East  India  shipping. 

In  Hackney-road,  Mary,  wife  of  Wol- 
fenden  Kenny,  esq. 

In  consequence  of  being  thrown  out  of  a 
gig,  in  his  I4th  year.  Wager,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  J.  P.  Allix,  esq.  of  Svvaff- 
ham-house,  co.  Cambridge. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Theopbilus  Thomas, 
esq.  of  Bristol,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Wm.  Dyer,  esq. 

Feb.  9.  In  his  29th  year,  Mr.  Thos, 
Kennett,  of  Lincoln’s- inn-fields. 

Aged  43,  John  Burden  Kent,  esq.  sur¬ 
geon,  Southwark. 

At  his  chambers  in  (he  Temple,  Thomas 
Bolton,  esq.  of  West  Humble  cottage,  near 
Dorking. 

At  Lambeth,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  in  her  29th. year,  Miss  Anne  Jack- 
son. 

At  Ashford,  Kent,  aged  62,  the  wife  of 
Geo  rge  Jemmett,  esq. 

Mrs.  Honeywood,  relict  of  Rev.  John  H. 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  son  of  Sir 
J.  H.  hart. 

At  Bristol  Hotwells,  Jan.  28,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  more  than  two  years, 
aged  2.6,  Anne  Bowerbank ;  and,  on  the 
Rth  Feb.  at  the  house  of  hep  brother,  Rev. 


T.  B.  vicar  of  Chiswick,  aged  22,  Isabella, 
only  surviving  sister,  following  their 
youngest  brother  Edward,  aged  23,  and 
their  sister  Mary,  aged  24,  to  the  grave, 
within  the  short  period  of  10  months.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  deaths  ofthese 
four  young  persons  are  very  remarkable 
and  most  awfully  impressive.  Their  bro¬ 
ther  Edward  arrived  from  India,  labouring 
under  a  deep  consumption  ;  his  sister  Mary 
came  from  Bristol  to  see  him,  at  Chiswick; 
but  would  not  be  persuaded  of  his  danger, 
until  she  had  heard  the  decided  opinion  of 
the  medieai  attendant,  to  an  indifferent 
person,  for  which  purpose  she  concealed 
herself  behind  the  curtain;  “  Now,”  said 
she,  “  I  am  satisfied ;  i  hope  I  shall  not 
survive  him.”  She  was  taken  ill  the  next 
morning,  and,  after  12  days,  died;  pre¬ 
ceding  the  object  of  her  tender  solicitude 
to  tiie  grave  by  exactly  a  month.  Similar, 
but  more  awful,  has  been  the  fate  of  poor 
Isabel  — For  several  months  past  it  had 
been  her  repeated  declaration,  both  by 
letter  and  words,  that,  anxious  as  she 
might  be  to  have  health  and  strength  to 
administer  to  the  comforts  of  her  lingering 
sister,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  scene  of  her 
suffering  should  close,  life  would  become 
indifferent  to  herself.  How  inscrutable, 
are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  On  Wednes¬ 
day  the  5th  Feb.  her  sister  was  buried  ;  on 
Friday  she  accompanied  her  brother  to 
Chiswick,  where  she  arrived  without  the 
least  fatigue  on  Saturday  ;  on  Sunday, 
after  a  few  hours  of  apparently  trifling 
indisposition,  from  which  she  appeared  to 
be  fast  recovering,  in  the  act  of  taking 
some  refreshment,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and,  without  the  least  change  of  feature  or 
posture,  immediately  expired!  —  They 
were  four  of  the  six  children  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Bowerbank,  rector  of  Croft 
and  Barningharn,  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 

At  Derby,  the  wife  of  J.  Dalby,  e§q. 
late  of  the  Derbyshire  militia. 

Feb.  10.  After  a  few  hours’  illness,  of 
an  inflammatory  fever,  Joseph  Atter.aol, 
esq.  of  Portland-place. 

In  Bedford-row,  in  her  62d  year,  Jane, 
wife  of  Charles  Wyatt,  esq. 

Mrs.  B.  Bodflington,  of  Keen  Ground, 
Lancashire. 

Feb.  11.  In  Cavendish-square,  J.  Langs¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  Sarsden-house,  Oxon. 

In  Grafton. street,  Bond-street.,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  cold  lately  caught,  which 
brought  on  a  brain  fever.,  Lady  Catharine, 
Stewart,  wife  of  Gen.  S.,  now  serving  ia 
Portugal. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  T.  Tarleton,  esq.  of 
Bouldsworth-castfo,  Cheshire. 

At  Government-house,  Portsmouth, (the 
residence  of  his  step-father,  Town-major 
Ashhurst,)  aged  23,  Lieut.  G.  B.  Hatton, 
late  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Castilian. 
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Feb.  12.  At  Monmouth,  of  dropsy  on 
the  brain,  Andrew  Cherry,  esq.  manager 
of  the  Theatres  at  that  town  and  Swansea  ; 
of  whom  we  shall  give  some  memoirs  in 
our  next. 

Feb,  13.  Mr.  John  Follet,  of  the  Temple, 
clerk  of  the  Assize  for  the  Western  Circuit. 
Returning  late  fn-rn  Blackfriais-road,  in 
company  with  Mi.  Cooper,  with  whom 
and  some  friends  lie  had  been  spending 
the  evening,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night, _  instead  of  going  on  the  pavement, 
they  fell  down  the  steps  into  the  Thames. 
Mr.  F.,  who  was  rather  corpulent,  was 
sucked  under  some  rafts  of  timber,  and 
perished  ;  his  friend,  with  difficulty,  kept 
himself  above  water  till  he  was  rescued. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  aged  63, 
Mrs.  Jane  Maria  Mac  Evoy,  relict  of  the 
late  Christ.  M.  of  St.  Croix,  in  America. 

In  New  Bond-street,  in  his  'J 3d  year, 
Mr.  R.  Mason,  many  years  tea-dealer 
and  grocer. 

In  Davies-street,  aged  65,  Mr.  John 
Varty,  brewer. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Theopbilus 
Ciive,  esq. 

At  Bath  row,  near  Birmingham,  in  his 
78th  year,  Mr.  Edward  Armheld,  late  of 
Green  Bank,  in  the  parish  of  Yardley. 
He  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  by  a  gutta-se- 
rena  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  and  about 
40  years  ^since,  by  suddenly  stooping 
down,  struck  the  other  eye  on  the  pointed 
corner  of  a  chair-back,  and  burst  it  j  so 
that,  from  that  time,  he  has  been  totally 
blind.  Though  under  that,  as  well  as  the 
severe  affliction  of  an  extremely  nervous 
habit,  such  was  his  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  was  never 
heard  to  utter  the  least  murmur  of  com¬ 
plaint,  but  placidly  submitted  to  his  sin- 
gularly  distressing  situation  with  that  for¬ 
titude  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
the  true  Christian. 

At  Langport,  Somerset,  in  his  73d  year, 
Samuel  Stuckey,  esq. 

After  a  severe  and  lingering  illness, 
borne  with  truly  Christian  resignation, 
Matthew  Wright,  esq.  an  eminent  mer¬ 
chant,  of  Bristol, 

Aged  84,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ilebt.  Pepall, 
many  years  butler  of  Merton  Coll.  Oxford. 

At  sea,  in  the  Queen’s  Channel,  Mr. 
Tho.  Morgan,  master  of  the  brig  Hope, 
bound  from  Chatham  tp  Chepstow..,  He 
was  a  native  of  the  latter  place.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  at  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Ramsgate,  on  the  1 6th  inst. 

Feb.  14.  In  Wimpole-strest,  the  wife 
of  W.  Tash,  esq.  of  Southgate. 

Aged  52,  Mr.  John  Cook,  of  Longacre, 
bookseller  and  stationer.  He  was  a  native 
of  Elgin,  North  Britain,  and  had  a  liberal 
education  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the 
Maresehai  College  of  Aberdeen.  But,  not 
fending  encouragement  equal  to  liis  ex¬ 


pectations  in  his  own  country,  he  came  up 
an  adventurer  to  London,  without  either 
friends  or  patronage.  The  writer  of  this 
sketch  had  lived  in  the  same  county  with 
him,  in  Scotland,  but  had  never  seen  him 
till  1787,  when  he  found  him  established 
as  master  of  an  academy  at  Deptford,  in  a 
state  of  independence,  post  varios  casus , 
per  tot  discrimina  rerum.  He  had  been  an 
assistant  in  several  academies  about  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  in  a  social  hour  was  very  free 
in  amusing  his  friends  with  such  ludicrous 
details  of  his  first  adventures,  rebuffs,  and 
mishaps,  as  excited  the  roar  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  taught  an  academy  at  Graves¬ 
end,  at  Deptford,  and  lastly  in  London, 
with  approbation  and  success.  But,  un¬ 
willing  to  wear  out  the  last  stage  of  life  in 
the  tiresome  drudgery  of  a  school,  he 
commenced  business  as  a  bookseller  and 
stationer,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  h:s  success  was  equal  to  his  expecta¬ 
tions.  He  was,  a  very  worthy  respectable 
man,  benevolent  and  good-hearted,  and 
esteemed  by  all  his  acquaintance,  being 
at  all  times  accessible  to  a  numerous  tribe 
of  his  unfortunate  brethren  in  the  school¬ 
line,  from  whom  the  hospitalities  of  his 
house,  his  best  advice,  and  purse,  were 
seldom  withheld.  He  had  a  fund  of  hu¬ 
mour  that  made  him  a  pleasant  compa¬ 
nion.  Among  other  shifts,  to  keep  him¬ 
self  afloat,  he  had  often  employed  himself 
in  writing  sermons  for  the  Oxonians,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it,  though  he  was  never 
in  holy  orders.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
Oxonian-graduates  would  condescend  to 
avail  themselves  of  such  helps ;  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  he  dealt  in  such  compo¬ 
sitions,  or  perhaps  rather  compilations,  of 
his  own  making,  and  sold  a  considerable 
number.  A  reverend  D.  D.  a  particular 
friend  of  his,  was  very  angry  with  him  for 
daring  to  usurp  the  sacred  character  in- 
writing  sermons.  Besides  a  spelling- 
book,  and  other  small  hooks,  he  wrote  and 
published  plan  for  employing  the  poor 
in  London,  and  preventing  beggary  in 
the  streets.  Lord  Mansfield  had  seen  it, 
and  sent  for  him.  ILis  Lordship,  com¬ 
mended  it,  and  made  him  a  present.  He 
has  left  a  widow,  one  son,  and  Sdaughters. 

Feb.  17.  Aged  70,  Mr.  Wrn.  Fraser,  of 
New  Bond-street,  optician  to  his  Majesty. 

Feb. 21.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
aged  78,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Cox,  widow  of  the  late 
Mr.  Dan.  Cox,  of  King’s-row,  Pentonville. 

Feb .  23.  In  that  part  of  Market-street 
which  is  in  the  parish  of  Studham,  ar.d 
County  of  Bedford,  Frederic  Cavendish, 
esq.  brother  to  the  late  celebrated  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish,  of  Ciapham  ;  a  man 
who  must  not  pass  away  from  life,  without 
such  a  tribute  to  his  benevolent  character, 
as  our  pages  can  supply  ;  and  of  whom, 
in  our  next  Magazine,  we  consequently 
intend  to  give  a  memoir. 
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Additions  and  Corrections. 

Vol.  LXXXI.  Part  ii.  p,  596.  The 
following  epitaph  has  been  placed  on  a 
white  marble  monument  on  the  North  wall 
of  the  chancel  in  Hinckley  church: — 
“  Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Hicks,  esq.  M.  D.  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster.  She  died  in  this  place  on 
the  1st  of  Dec.  1811,  of  a  rapid  decline,  on 
her  way  from  Edgerston  in  Roxburghshire 
to  Bristol,  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 
This  stone  is  intended  only  to  mark  the 
place  of  her  interment :  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  her  are  the  tablets  upon  which 
her  virtues  are  inscribed.” 

The  late  Sir  Wadsworth  Bush,  knt.  (see 
p.  597)  was  formerly  a  student  of  the 
.Middle  Temple,  by  which  honourable  so¬ 
ciety  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  Attorney-general  at 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a  Bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  the  great  and  noble 
hall  of  which  occurs  his  name  as  Autumn. 
Lector.  1794;  and  coat  of  arms,  quarter¬ 
ly,  first  and  fourth,  three  oaks.  Vert;  se¬ 
cond  and  third,  three  bells. 

The  late  Rev.  William  Brereton  (see  p. 
91  of  the  present  Volume)  died  on  the 
5th  of  Jan.  He  was  a  year  and  a  half  at 
the  head  of  the  foundation  at  Eton,  was 
nearly  fifty  years  rector  of  Cottesmore, 
and  formerly  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  which 
a  paralytic  complaint  made  him  honour¬ 
ably  resign.  His  life  was  prolonged  by 
the  unwearied  attention  and  nursing  of  his 
amiable  daughter  for  nearly  15  years  to 
the  advanced  age  of  86.  By  his  decease 
the  community  sustains  an  irreparable 
loss;  in  him  were  united  the  elegant 
scholar  and  the  polished  gentleman,  the 
upright  magistrate  and  the  pious  Christian. 
He  acquired,  therefore,  in  every  relation 
of  a  long  and  honourable  life,  the  esteem 
and  affection  due  to  the  merit  of  having 
employed  the  first  abilities  in  the  best 
manner.  He  married  Miss  Neville  of 
Thorney,  Lincolnshire,  who  died  1799, 
and  left  three  daughters;  one  married  to 
Thomas  Tryon,  esq.  of  Bulwick,  North¬ 
amptonshire.  He  was  the  surviving  son 
of  Lieut. -colonel  Brereton,  of  the  Horse- 
guards,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Hayes, 
of  Holyport,  Berks.  His  eldest  brother 
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Francis,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  in  1745, 
at  the  early  age  of  24,  by  a  cannon-ball, 
while  resting  on  a  drum,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  William  Duke  of  Cumberland  hav¬ 
ing  just  risen  from  it.  His  youngest  bro¬ 
ther,  Major  Cholmondeley  Brereton,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wandiwash,  East 
Indies.  The  words  in  Smollett’s  Conti¬ 
nuation  are,  “  the  gallant  and  accom¬ 
plished  Major  Brereton,  whose  death  was 
a  real  loss  to  his  country.”  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  left  an  only  son,  William  Brereton, 
of  Pagham,  Sussex.  The  Colonel  also 
left  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  married  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Haynes,  canon  residentiary 
of  Windsor,  and  rector  of  Hatfield,  Herts  ; 
the  second,  to  John  Chesshyre,  esq.  of 
Bennington,  Herts,  and  mother  to  the 
Counters  Fauconberg. 

Mr.  Lynn  (see  p.  93)  is  stated  not  to 
be  dead. 

P.  94.  Mrs,  Ann  Hall,  wife  of  Ambrose 
Hall,  esq.  of  the  Hermitage,  Walton  on 
the  Hill,  who  died  in  her  77th  year,  at 
Sutton,  in  Surrey,  was  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  for  a  fine  understanding  and  ami¬ 
able  disposition,  which  led  her  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues.  Early  in 
life  she  had  the  advantage  of  being  fre¬ 
quently  In  company  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  and  several  other  ad¬ 
mired  literary  characters,  whose  friendship 
she  secured  fr«m  her  merit  and  interest¬ 
ing  conversation.  Three  years  previously 
to  her  decease,  a  paralytic  affection  de¬ 
prived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs;  but 
fortunately  not  entirely  of  her  mental  fa¬ 
culties;  and,  being  blessed  with  a  retentive 
memory,  her  cheerful  and  impressive 
manner  drew  her  friends  constantly  around 
her,  who  witnessed  her  patient  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Providence.  During  the 
whole  of  her  long  life,  she  invariably  ad¬ 
ministered  comfort  and  consolation  to  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  who  must  sincerely 
regret  her  loss.  A  friend,  who  long  knew 
and  honoured  her,  offers  this  humble  tri¬ 
bute  to  departed  worth.  Her  remains  were 
interred  on  the  Sd  of  February  in  Sutton 
church -yard,  in  a  vault  built  on  purpose 
for  the  family;  and  her  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strahan,  performed  the  last  sad  offices 
over  her  grave. 


The  average  Prices  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Slock,  Fire-office  Shares,  5fc.  in 
Feb.  1812  (to  the  2 5th)  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New  Bridge-street ,  London. 

Birmingham  Canal,  615/.  dividing  26/.  5s.  clear  per  annum. — Oxford,  124/.  stock  or 
long  share,  730/. — Grand  Junction,  213/.  to  220/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham  new 

shares,  51.  per  cent,  discount. — Rennet  and  Avon,  30/. — Dudley,  50/.  ex.dividend. 

Ashby-de-la-Zoucb,  21/. — Ellesmere,  69/. — Lancaster,  22/.  10s.— Wilts  and  Berks 

old  shares,  25/.— -London  Dock  Stock,  118/.  10a-.  ex.  dividend,  half-yearly,  31.  clear. _ 

Ditto  new  Subscription,  17/.  10s.  Premium.— Rock,  10a.  Premium.— East  London 
Water-works,  8 51. — London  Flour  Company,  8/. — Strand  Bridge,  27/.  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count,  without  interest  due. — Russell  Institution,  17/.  17a.  18/.  18s. — Surrey  ditto,  15/. 
— West  Middlesex  Water-works,  8 51. — Provident  Institution,  2/.  10s.  Premiiqn.— 
Covent-garden  Theatre  new  shares,  455/. — British  Plate  Glass  Company,  360/.  on  the 
average. — Kensington  Turnpike  Bonds,  100/,  bearing  4/,  per  cent.  70/. — The  monthly 
sale  is  on  the  first  Friday. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  January  28,  1S1I,  to  February  25,  1812, 


Christened. 
Males  -  713 

Females  683 


1396 


1371 


Buried. 

Males  -  695 

Females  6  76 

Of  whom  have  died  under  2  years  old  364- 
Peek  Loaf  5s.  2d.  5s.  4 d.  5s.  5d.  5s  5 d. 
Salt  £].  per  bushel :  41  d.  per  pound. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  February  15,  1812. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 

MARITIME 

COUNTIES. 

Wheat 
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Oats 
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Middlesex  111 

8 

58 

0 

45 

p 

36 

3 

*  *■* 

.}  1 

3 

Essex  106 

8 

55 

0 

49 

4 

33 

8 

50 

6 

Surrey  117 

8 

54 

0 

49 

4 

37 

6 

5.9 

8 

Kent  106 

2 

54 

0 

i-6 

0 

33 

0 

50 

8 

Hertford  107 

0 

58 

0 

44 

6 

35 

6 

56 

0 

Sussex  114 

8 

00 

0 

50 

0 

36 

2 

00 

0 

Bedford  102 

4 

57 

6 

45 

0 

32 

6 

54 

7 

Suffolk  10)1 

5 

52 

0 

43 

9 

32 

A 

47 

8 

Huntingd.  104 

<2 

00 

0 

47 

2 

31 

A 

52 

9 

Carnb.  99 

0 

52 

0 

37 

3 

26 

2 

50 

4 

Northam.  1 03 

8 

53 

6 

49 

11 

26 

8 

54 

0 

Norfolk  98 

7 

53 

8 

42 

1 

32 

0 

47 

6 

Rutland  1 03 

6 

00 

0 

53 

0 

31 

9 

57 

0 

Lincoln  96 

A 

53 

2 

48 

9 

27 

S 

50 

2 

Leicester  98 

5 

00 

0 

52 

2 

31 

0 

46 

2 

York  89 

4 

53 

6 

44 

9 

23 

1 

54 

1 

Nottingh.  102 

0 

56 

0 

50 

10 

31 

6 

52 

0 

Durham  90 

1 

00 

0 

16 

0 

29 

0 

00 

» 

Derby  93 

0 

00 

0 

50 

10 

32 

A 

56 

0 

North  urn.  83 

6 

60 

0 

43 

9 

29 

0 

54 

(t 

Stafford  101 

3 

00 

0 

55 

10 

33 

0 

58 

11 

Cumberl.  88 

5 

52 

0 

40 

1 

29 

8 

00 

0 

Salop  104 

8 

69 

0 

60 

0 

35 

0 

83 

6 

Westinor.  92 

6 

46 

0 

38 

4 

29 

5 

00 

O 

Hereford  107 

2 

64 

0 

57 

A 

33 

11 

64 

8 

Lancaster  94 

4 

00 

0 

42 

0 

34 

8 

60 

0 

Wercester  109 

3 

59 

10 

57 

7 

37 

1 

37 

4 

Chester  93 

2 

00 

0 

57 

8 

37 

1 

00 

0 

Warwick  107 

2 

00 

0 

59 

0 

.33 

10 

60 

11 

Flint  106 

1 

00 

0 

59 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Wilts  111 

2 

1)0 

0 

54 

8 

34 

6 

58 

8 

Denbigh  101 

11 

00 

0 

56 

9 

28 

9 

00 

0 

Berks  115 

5 

00 

0 

48 

10 

33 

7 

59 

8 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

45 

0 

27 

9 

00 

0 

Oxford  110 

6 

00 

0 

50 

0 

30 

7 

56 

5 

Camarv.  99 

0 

00 

0 

50 

0 

27 

0 

00 

(» 

Bucks  112 

8 

00 

0 

4-6 

10 

■32 

x  6 

55 

2 

Merionet.l  03 

5 

72 

0 

55 

8 

32 

6 

00 

0 

Brecon  119 

11 

00 

0 

63 

A 

28 

10 

00 

0 

Cardigan  116 

8 

00 

0 

58 

6 

24 

7 

00 

0 

Montgom.  101 

7 

00 

0 

52 

9 

33 

4 

00 

0 

Pembroke  96 

7 

00 

0 

62 

10 

25 

4 

00 

0 

Radnor  113 

3 

00 

0 

57 

4 

29 

5 

00 

0 

Carmarthl  1 6 
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(> 

which  Exportation  and  Bounty 

are 

to 
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00 
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regulated  in  .Great  Britain 
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11 

49 

10 
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5 

54 
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Ditto  for  Importation  and  Duty. 

3  [54 
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9 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  February  24  : 

Fine  per  Sack  95s.  Seconds  85s.  to  90.?.  Bran  per  Q.  14,?.  to  1 6?.  Pollard  27.?.  to  50s. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  Feb.  10  to  Feb.  15: 
Total  7375  Quarters.  Average  107$.  2d. — 9 d.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  I401bs.  Avoirdupois,  February  15,  50$.  Id. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  February  19,  43$.  8 d.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  February  24: 


Kent  Bags . 4/. 

Sussex  Ditto... . 31. 

Essex  Ditto . Al. 


0$.  to  51.  12$. 
15$.  to  51.  5s. 

10$.  to  51.  12$. 


Kent  Pockets . 4/.  10$.  to  61.  15$. 

Sussex  Ditto . . . 4/.  10$.  to  61.  0$. 

Farnham  Ditto . 10/.  0$.  to  1 1/.  0s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  February  25  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  4/.  10$.  Straw  21.  17$.  — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  5s.  Clover  61.  16$.  Gd. 
Straw  21.  1 1$. — Smithfieid,  Clover  61.  5s.  Old  Hay  51.  0s.  Straw  21.  16$.  6d. 

SMITHFIELD,  February  24.  To  sink  the  Offal— per  Scone  of  81bs. 


Reef . 5s.  Ad.  to  6$.  Ad. 

Mutton . .....5s.  Ad.  to  6s.  Ad. 

Veal . 6$.  0 d.  to  8$.  0 d. 

Pork . 5s.  Od.  to  6$.  8 d. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  2230.  Calves  80. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  1 1,500.  Pigs  400* 


COALS,  February  24  :  Newcastle  40$.  to  53$.  Sunderland  42$.  6d.  to  44$.  6d. 
SOAP,  Yellow  92$.  Mottled  102$.  Curd  106$.  CANDLES,  13$.  per  Doz.  Moulds  14$. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  Sib.  St,  James’s  4$.  lOd,  Clare  4$,  10d<  Whitechapel  4$,  9d. 


Lottkky  Tickets,  o£21.  5s.  0 d. 

Printed  by  J.  Nichoes  and  Son,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street,  London.  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Stock -Broker,  No.  8,  Charing  Cross* 
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EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  IN  FEBRUARY,  iSl2. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  February,  181$,  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol, 


• 

0 

s 

• 

VI 

rt 

Q 

M.  S  h. 

G.  heat. 

1 

Inches. 

20ths. 

WEATHER. 

1 

45  46 

29-16 

rain  most  of  the  day,  evening  high  wind 

2 

43  47 

29-14 

very  rainy,  high  wind  at  times 

3 

44  47 

29-14 

cloudy,  some  very  light  rain 

4 

45  48 

29-12 

cloudy,  some  light  rain 

5 

41  45 

29-14 

cloud}’-,  rainy 

6 

41  44 

29-12 

ditto 

7 

31  45 

30-  4 

morning  rather  cloudy,  some  light  rain 

8 

33  42 

30-  2 

scattered  clouds 

9 

27  42 

30-  6 

ditto 

10 

36  43 

30-  4 

rather  cloudy 

J1 

30  44 

30-  2 

cloudy  at  times 

12 

49  54 

29-16 

mostly  cloudy,  showery,  high  wind 

13 

37  41 

29-16 

clear  till  evening,  then  rainy 

14 

42  46 

29-18 

cloudy  at  times  and  showery,  high  wind 

15 

41  47 

30-  2 

cloudy,  some  light  rain,  windy 

16 

42  47 

30-  3 

cloudy,  rainy,  windy 

17 

46  51 

30-  1 

cloudy,  showery,  tempestuous 

18 

37  46 

30-  6 

clear 

19 

46  57 

30-10 

mostly  cloudy,  windy 

20 

40  50 

30-  9 

mostly  clear 

21 

49  54 

30-  3 

mostly  cloudy,  frequent  showers,  high  wind 

22 

39  45 

30-  0 

ditto 

23 

44  48 

30-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  rainy,  windy 

24 

35  44 

30-  8 

morning,  hill  covered  with  snow,  some  rain,  mostly  clea*' 

25 

41  44 

30-  4 

mostly  cloudy,  rainy,  tempestuous,  evening  hail 

26 

37  45 

30-  2 

cloudy  at  times,  some  showers 

27 

36  46 

30-  4 

cloudy  at  times,  with  light  rain 

28 

30  43 

30-  5 

clear 

29 

37  43 

30-  3 

morning  rainy,  afternoon  mostly  cloudy 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in  th« 
morning,  are  39-5  lOOths;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  were 
38-39  lOOths;  in  1810,  34-57  lOOths  ;  in  1809,42-11  lOOths;  in  1808,  34-15  lOftths  ; 
in  1807,  35-75  lOOths  5  in  1806,  37-75  lOOths ;  in  1805,  35-S6  lOOths;  and  in  1804, 
36-33  lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  3  inches  66  lOOths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  181 1,  was  2  inches  57  lOOths;  in  1810,  2  inches  30 
lOOths  ;  in  1809,  3  inches  26  lOOths  ;  in  1808,  59  lOOths  ;  in  1807,  2  inches  15  lOOths; 
in  1806,  2  inches  14  lOOths  ;  in  1805,  2  inches  30  lOOths;  and  in  1804,  2  inches  43 
lOOths.  \ 


Meteorological  Table  for  March  1812.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Mar.  1812 

Feb. 

O 

O 

O 

26 

32 

42 

33 

29,56 

fair 

27 

32 

43 

36 

,68 

cloudy 

28 

732 

47 

38 

,60 

fair 

29 

32 

44 

40 

,40 

fair 

Ml 

40 

45 

38 

,40 

fair 

2 

32 

46 

33 

,90 

fair 

2 

29 

40 

36 

,70 

rain 

4 

38 

52 

37 

:  ,37 

fair 

5 

36 

47 

40 

,90 

fair 

6 

40 

50 

46 

,65 

showery 

7 

47 

54 

40 

,60 

cloudy 

8 

39 

47 

35 

,84 

showery 

9 

33 

46 

34 

30,  20 

fair 

10 

36 

44 

33 

,21 

cloudy 

11 

32 

40 

36 

,20 

cloudy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


r) 

6 

Day  of 
Month 

0  -• 

75  'g 
0  0 
x  £ 

Noon. 

1 1  o’ci 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  Mar.  1812. 

Mar. 

O 

O 

O 

12 

36 

41 

40 

30,02 

cloudy 

13 

37 

40 

36 

29,89 

stormy 

14 

36 

40 

,  32 

,92 

rain 

15 
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STATE  OF  IIIS  MAJESTY’S  HEALTH. 


THE  Report  on  this  subject,  of 
which  we  gave  an  abstract  in  our 
Magazine  for  last  month,  (page  162,) 
was  that  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and,  of  course, 
should  have  been  connected  with  our 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
House.  “  The  Report  from  the  Lords 
Committees  appointed  to  examine  the 
Physicians  who  have  attended  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  touching  the  state  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  health,”  and  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  by  Earl  Camden, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  January 
15,  contains  many  interesting  particu¬ 
lars,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  an 
abstract. 

Dr.  William  Heberden  thinks  his 
Majesty’s  bodily  health  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  its  natural  state — his 
mental  health  very  much  disordered — 
his  recovery  improbable,  but  not 
hopeless. 

Dr.  Thomas  Monro  thinks  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  bodily  health  tolerably  good — 
his  mental  health  insane — his  recovery 
very  improbable;  does  not  expect  his 
recovery ;  but  does  not  entirely  de¬ 
spair. 

Dr.  Samuel  Foart  Simmons  thinks 
his  Majesty’s  bodily  health  very 
good — his  menial  health  much  de¬ 
ranged  —  his  recovery  improbable. 
Q.  “  In  what  degree  do  you  consider 
his  Majesty’s  recovery  as  improba¬ 
ble  ?”  A.  “  It  is  difficult  to  say,  be¬ 
cause  in  some  cases  recoveries  so  un¬ 
expectedly  take  place,  that  it  sets  all 
calculations  at  defiance.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  recoveries  in  persons  of  his 
Majesty’s  advanced  period  of  life,  is 
much  less  than  in  earlier  periods  ;  but 
recoveries  do  sometimes  take  place 
in  persons  of  a  still  greater  age  than 
his  Majesty.”  Q,.  “  Are  you  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  his  Majesty’s  recovery  is 


hopeless?”  A.  “  Not  hopeless. 5J 
Q,.“Areyou  physician  to  Saint  Luke’s 
Hospital  ?”  A.  u  I  was  for  thirty 
years;  and  now  am  consulting  phy¬ 
sician,”  Q,.  “  Is  there  any  regulation 
in  that  hospital  with  respect  to  the 
admission  of  patients  after  a  certain 
age?”  A.  44  Till  withiu  about  three 
years  (here  was  not;  persons  of  any 
age  were  admissible,  but  since  that 
period  no  patient  above  seventy 
years  of  age  is  admitted.  I  have 
looked  over  the  memorandums  of  all 
the  Hospital  cases  that  I  have,  where 
the  ages  of  patients  are  accurately 
marked,  prior  to  the  regulation  with 
respect  to  the  exclusion  of  patients 
above  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  I 
find  that  iu  the  course  of  about 
thirty  years,  there  were,  out  pf  six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
patients,  only  seventy-eight  who  were 
of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  up¬ 
wards;  and  that  of  these  seventy-eight, 
only  sixteen  were  discharged  cured, 
which  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  in 
five ;  whereas,  of  the  others,  nearly 
one  half  (rather  more  than  four  in 
ten)  were  discharged  cured.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
four  patients  discharged  uncured,  and 
re-admitted  as  deemed  incurable, 
eighteen  have  been  discharged  cured, 
which  is  about  five  in  one  hundred. 
That,  I  think,  shows  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  the  degree  of  improbability. 
These  eighteen  persons  had  been  for 
several  years  in  a  state  of  derange¬ 
ment.  Q,.  “  Were  any  of  those 
eighteen  above  the  age  of  seventy?” 
A.  “  I  think  they  were  not,  but  I  can¬ 
not  speak  positively  without  referring“ 
to  books.”  Q.  “  Does  Dr.  Simmons 
know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  in  consequence  of  which  pa¬ 
tients  above  the  age  of  seventy  were 
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excluded  from  St.  Luke’s?”  A. 
6i  About  the  same  time  that  the  regu¬ 
lation  took  place  for  the  exclusion  of 
persons  above  the  age  of  seventy,  a 
rule  was  also  made  for  the  exclusion 
of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve. 
It  was  found  that  of  old  persons  a 
much  smaller  proportion  recovered 
than  of  the  other  patients :  many  of 
them  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  infirm 
bodily  health ;  they  died  in  a  lar¬ 
ger  proportion  from  palsies,  and 
other  diseases  incident  to  old  age  $ 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  better 
to  confine  the  admission  to  the 
middle  ages  of  life.”  Q,.  “  Was 
the  improbability  of  cure  the  cause 
of  the  regulation  ?”  A.  “  I  think  not ; 
because  we  have  had  persons  of  a  more 
advanced  age  (one  of  eighty-three)  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Hospital  as  cured. 
The  age  of  the  patients,  merely,  was 
certainly  not  the  reason  of  the  regu¬ 
lation.”  Q.  “  Does  Dr.  Simmons  re¬ 
collect  whether  any  of  the  persons 
above  the  age  of  seventy,  discharged 
as  cured,  were  blind?”  A.  “  1  can 
speak  with  certainty  that  they  were 
not ;  because  the  number  of  blind 
patients  that  I  have  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing,  has  been  very  small ; 
not  more,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  than 
six  in  the  Hospital,  and  two  in  private 
practice.”  Q.  “  How  many  of  those 
blind  patients  recovered?”  A.  “I 
recollect  no  instance  of  perfect  re¬ 
covery.”  Q.  “  Do  you  expect  that 
the  king  will  recover  ?”  A.  “I  can 
hardly  say  that  I  expect  it.”  Q,. 
“  Upon  what  grounds  do  you  deem 
his  Majesty’s  recovery  improbable  ?” 
A.  “  I  believe  I  have  already  stated 
the  reasons,  one  of  which  is  his  age.” 
Q,.“  Is  the  age  of  his  Majesty  the 
only  ground  upon  which  Dr.  Simmons 
considers  his  Majesty’s  recovery  as 
improbable?”  “  Not  merely  his  age 
— the  general  turn  of  his  disorder.” 
Q,.  “  What  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
Dr.  Simmons  considers  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  recovery  is  not  hopeless?” 
A.  “  There  are  many  grounds  upon 
which  I  consider  the  case  as  not  hope¬ 
less — the  regularity  of  his  Majesty’s 
former  habits  of  life— the  present 
good  state  of  his  general  health — his 
recovery  from  former  attacks  of  his 
disorder — the  accuracy  of  his  percep¬ 
tion  in  many  points,  particularly  with 
respect  to  his  food.  His  Majesty’s 
memory,  likewise,  seems  so  perfect, 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  give  some  hope 


as  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  the 
disorder.”  Cl.  “Is  there  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  fatuity  in  his  majesty’s  dis¬ 
order?”  A.  “  There  is  no  such  indjr 
cation  ;  and  that  I  think  another 
strong  reason  for  not  considering  his 
Majesty’s  case  as  hopeless.”  Q. 
“  When  was  Dr.  Simmons  first  called 
in  to  attend  his  Majesty  during  his 
present  *  illness?”  A.  “  On  the  9th 
of  October  last.”  Q.  “  Since  that  pe¬ 
riod  has  his  Majesty  made  any  pro¬ 
gress  towards  recovery?”  A.  “I 
cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any 
obvious  progress  towards  recovery.” 
Q.  “  Does  Dr.  Simmons  consider  his 
Majesty  in  a  more  or  less  favourable 
state  for  recovery,  from  such  a  dis¬ 
order,  than  most  persons  of  seventy 
years  of  age  ?”  A.  “  Not  less  favour¬ 
able  than  other  persons  of  that  age.” 
Q.  “  D  oes  Dr.  Simmons  |consider  the 
case  as  more  or  less  favourable  for 
recovery  now,  than  when  he  first  saw 
his  Majesty  on  the  9th  of  October?” 
A.  “  Rather  less  favourable,  from  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  with¬ 
out  any  obvious  progress  towards  re¬ 
covery.” 

Dr.  John  Willis  thinks  his  Majesty’s 
health  such  as  renders  him  incapable 
of  any  kind  of  public  business.  Q. 
“What  is  the  present  state  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  bodily  health  ?”  A.  “Nearly the 
same  as  it  has  been  since  I  have  seen 
his  Majesty.  I  have  thought  it,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  better  since  I  was 
first  called  in.”  Q.  “  When  was  Dr. 
Willis  first  called  in  during  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  present  +  illness?”  A.  “  The 
first  time  I  saw  his  Majesty  was  on 
the  9th  of  October.” — —-Considers  his 
Majesty’s  recovery  as  very  improba¬ 
ble,  but  not  hopeless.  “  By  saying 
not  hopeless,  I  mean  to  say,  I  do  not 
consider  recovery  as  impossible.” 
Q.  “  Has  Dr.  Willis  known  manyr  per¬ 
sons  to  recover,  when  afflicted  by  the 
particular  species  of  derangement 
under  which  the  King  labours  ?”  A. 
“  Yes;  I  have  known  many  recover 
from  theparticular  species  of  derange¬ 
ment  under  which  the  King  labours.” 
0.  ^  After  they  had  arrived  at  the 


*  Dr.  Simmons  attended  his  Majesty 
through  the  whole  of  his  illness  in  1804. 
Edit. 

f  Dr.  John  Willis  (with  his  father  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Willis)  attended 
his  Majesty  in  the  first  attack  of  his  dis¬ 
order  in  1789.  Edit. 
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age  of  the  King  ?”  A.  “  No,  I  can¬ 
not  say  that.”  Q.  “  Has  Dr.  Willis 
ever  attended  any  patients  who  were 
blind?”  A.  “  No,  I  have  not.” 

Dr.  Matthew  Bai llie  thinks  that, 
exceptfor  alittle  exacerbation  within 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  bodily  health  has  been  little 
disordered — ^considers  his  recovery  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  thinks  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  bodily  health  by  no  means 
good — his  mental  health  extremely 
disordered ;  and  his  recovery  very 
improbable. 

Dr.  11.  D.  Willis  thinks  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  bodily  health  better  than  un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
might  be  reasonably  expected — the 
present  state  of  his  mental  health 
as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  than  at 
any  period  of  the  complaint — con¬ 
siders  recovery  as  extremely  impro¬ 
bable — all  but  impossible — has  never 
attended  any  patients  in  a  state  of 
mental  derangement  who  were  blind. 

Notices  and  Anecdotes  of  Literati, 

Collectors,  &c  .from  a  MS.  by  the 

late  Mendes  he  Costa,  and  collect - 

ed  between  1747  and  1788. 

1.  Mr.  Baker  the  Bookseller,  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  Dr.  Mead’s  Library  pro¬ 
duced  about  5500/. 

2.  Mr.  Buddie’s  Horti  Sicci  are  in 
the  British  Museum,  also  all  Petiver’s 
collections,  and  Mr.  Chariton’s,  alias 
Courteen,  to  whom  Lister  dedicates 
his  “  Historia  Conchyliorum.” 

3.  Fettyplace  Bellers,  esq.  F^  R.  S. 
the  remains  of  his  Collection  are  in 

the  hands  of  -  Ingram,  esq.  at 

Northleach,  in  Gloucestershire,  (N.  B. 
MSS.  1747.) 

4.  The  collection  .  of  the  famous 
Charles  Dubois,  esq.  remains  in  the 
family,  viz.  in  the  hands  of  Peter 
Ufaldo,  esq.  of  Mitcham,  in  Surrey, 
(N.  B.  MSS.  about  17G0,  when  I  saw 
it.) 

5.  Aubrey’s  Surrey,  Vo!.  II.  p.  107, 
mentions  a  Mr.  Hind,  Yricar  of  Ban- 
stead,  in  Surrey,  who  had  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosi¬ 
ties,  which  his  sister  sold  to  Mr. 
Livingstone,  an  Apothecary,  at  Ep¬ 
som,  for  twenty  shillings.  1  enquired 
about  it  in  1741,  andJYlr.  Livingstone 
was  dead. 

6.  Sir  Francis  St.  John,  bart.  who 
died  in  1750,  left  his  collection  by 
will  to  his  son-in-law  Sir  John  Ber¬ 


nard,  Bart.  who  has  not  the  least  taste 
for  virtuosoship. 

7.  Mrs.  Kennon  (the  late  Queen 
Caroline’s  midwife)  died  in  1755;  her 
collections  were  sold  at  Langford’s  in 
1756. 

8.  Mr.  Sadler  died  about  1754;  all 
his  collections,  except  his  elegautone 
of  coins,  were  sold  at  Langford’s  in 
April  1757. 

The  following  Collectors  and  curious 

Persons  are  mentioned  by  Carolus 

Chisms  of  Antwerp,  in  his  excellent 

work  “  de  Exoticis,”  folio. 

English. 

9.  Hugo  Morgan,  Serenissimte  Re¬ 
gina*  Anglice  Elisabeihce  Pharmaco- 
pceus. 

10.  Richard  Garth,  CancelJaris 
Londinensis  Prinicerii. 

11.  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  mentioned; 
but,  what  is  extremely  remarkable, 
(thoughClusius  was  in  England  inl5Sl) 
neither  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  great 
Lord  Bacon,or  the  Tradescants,  father 
and  son,  (the  lirst  Englishmen  1  know 
who  made  professed  collections)  are 
any  wise  noticed  by  him. 

Dutch. 

12.  Francis  Peninius,  Apothecary, 
at  Amsterdam. 

IS.  Emanuel  Swerls,  citizen  of 
Amsterdam,  diligens  in  exoticis  con- 
quirendis. 

14.  Wallichius  Syvertz,  Apothe¬ 
cary,  at  Amsterdam. 

15.  John  Rutger,  the  son,  citizen 
of  Amsterdam,  in  suo  museo  varus 
Conchyliorum  generibus  ac  aliis  pere- 
grinis  rebus  bene  instruclo. 

10.  Peter  and  Jacobus  Garetus, 
brothers, A  pothecaries,  at  Amsterdam. 

17.  William  Parduyn,  at  Middle- 
burgh. 

18.  Tobias  Roelsius,  M.  D.  at  Mid- 
dlelmrg,  his  museum  mentioned. 

19.  Bernard  Paludanus,  M.  D.  of 
Enckhuysen,  in  instructissimo  suo 
museo. 

20.  ChristianPorretns, Apothecary, 
at  Leyden. 

21.  Theodore  Clutius,  Prefect  of 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Leyden. 

22.  Peter  Paaw,  head  professor  of 
Physick  and  of  Anatomy  at  Leyden. 

23.  Henry  Hoieri,  M.  D.  of  Bergen, 
N  o  rway. 

24.  Jacob  Plateau,  instructissimo 
suo  museo  of  all  kinds  of  curiosities. 

25.  Simon  de  Tovar,  M.  D.  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  a  famous  physician. 


26.  Ephe- 
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26.  Ephemerides  Naturae  Curioso- 
rum,  vol.  IV.  appendix,  p.  41,  says, 
that  Dr.  David  Krieg  was  sent  by,  and 
at  the  expence  of,  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  to  travel  through  the 
British  Colonies  in  America,  and 
make  observations. 

27.  Dr.  Isaac  Lawson,  Physician 
General  to  the  Army,  published,  and 
indeed  wrote  the  greatest  part  of 
Cramer's  Ars  Docimastica ,  and  was 
the  first  patron  and  introductor  of  the 
celebrated  Linne  to  the  learned  world, 
for  by  his  means  Linne,  as  it  were, 
emerged  from  obscurity,  being  little 
countenanced.  Dr.  Lawson  was  ex¬ 
tremely  well  skilled  in  fossils,  had  an 
extensive  correspondence,  especially 
in  Germany,  and  had  made  large  and 
elegant  collections  of  fossils.  In 
1767  I  bought  a  large  parcel  of  his 
collection,  and  numbers  of  specimens 
his  brother  gave  away  and  were  lost, 
(MSS.  I  Number  1775.) 

SS.CounsellorWilliamFranckombe, 
an  accurate  and  learned  fossilogist, 
chiefly  in  petrefacta ,  and  had  a  nume¬ 
rous  and  well-chosen  collection  of 
fossils,  was  born  at  Bristol,  on  the 
6th  August  1734,  and  died  of  an 
over-fatness,  asthma,  &c.  on  the  3d 
of  September  17  67.  His  collections 
of  books,  fossils,  &c.  were  sold  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  death  by  Samuel 
Paterson  ;  Mr.  Ingham  Foster  bought 
his  diary  or  catalogue  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  his  fossils,  a  MS. 

29.  Mr.  Richard  Guy,  Surgeon, 
(famous  for  his  cure  of  cancers)  died 
on  Sunday  27th  September,  1767,  of 
a  sudden  stroke  of  the  gout  in  his 
breast.  He  was  well  in  the  morning, 
and  dead  in  the  evening.  He  was 
buried  4th  October,  1767.  His  col¬ 
lections  were  sold  about  1773  by 
Paterson. 

30.  Mr.  Mark  Catesby,  author  of 
the  excellent  and  celebrated  work, 
u  The  Natural  History  of  Carolina,” 
&c.  died  in  December  1749.  I  com¬ 
pute  he  was  about  70,  tali,  meagre, 
hard  favoured,  and  sullen  look,  and 
was  extremely  grave  or  sedate,  and 
of  a  silent  disposition  ;  but  when  he 
contracted  a  frendship  was  communi¬ 
cative,  and  affable.  He  left  a  widow', 
and  a  sou  and  daughter.  He  often 
told  me  he  believed  he  was  descended 
from  the  Catesby  of  Richard  III. 

31.  John  Tradescant ;  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  him,  his  tomb,  &c.  &c. 
see  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
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LXIII.  pp.  1.  79,  art.  12,  by  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  Ducarel. 

32.  Henry  Baker,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 
F.  S.  A.  &c.  bom  in  Tooke’s  or 
Quality  Court,  Chancery  Lane,  died 
on  Friday  Nov.  25,  1774,  of  a  decay 
of  nature,  aged  70.  He  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  in  an  infantile 
state  about  two  years.  He  was  buried 
on  Tuesday  29th  November,  1774, 
in  the  New  Church  yard,  in  the 
Strand,  near  the  iron  rails  next  to  the 
Strand,  without  any  tomb  stone  or 
memorial  over  his  grave.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Daniel 
Defoe,  and  had  two  sons,  who  both 
died  before  him,  and  left  the  son  of 
the  youngest  his  heir,  then  about  II, 
under  guardianship  of  his  executors 

- Roycroft,  esq.  and  Mr.  English. 

He  was  son  of  a  clerk  in  the  Six 
Clerks’  Office,  and  bofind  apprentice 
to  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall.  All  his 
loose  papers  were  burnt  without  mer¬ 
cy  by  his  executors,  even  to  his  cor¬ 
respondence,  which,  though  loose, 
were  laid  ready  for  binding  in  guard 
books,  and  only  the  bound  or  guard 
books  were  preserved. 

33.  James  Parsons,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
F.  S.  A.  &c.  author  of  “  The  Analogy 
between  Animals  and  Vegetables,” 
“  The  Remains  of  Japhet,”  &c.  and 
some  4to  numbers  of  “  A  TheatreHaf 
Seeds,”  with  figures,  and  many  papers 
inthePhilosophicalTransactions.  Was 
undoubtedly  (but  he  always  denied 
it)  bom  in  Ireland,  and  of  an  Irish 
family;  studied  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  and  at  the  University  of 
Paris  or  Rouen.  He  died  April  4, 
17  70,  aged  65  ;  and  most  of  his  collec¬ 
tions  were  sold  at  Paterson’s  soon 
after.  A  fine  and  curious  collection 
of  seeds  and  fruits,  scientifical  and 
perfect.  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
December,  1780,  p.  566,  says  he  wasa 
native  of  Ireland,  was  a  learned,  com¬ 
municative,  and  agreeable  man,  a 
good  anatomist  and  man-midwife. 
His  last  publication  was  “  The  Re¬ 
mains  of  Japhet,”  in  1767,  in  4to. 
He  was  buried  at  Hendon,  17  days 
after  his  decease.  A  portrait  of  him, 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  another,  left  unfinished,  is 
possessed  by  his  widow.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  many  years,  had  only  a  boy,  who 
died  young,  i.  e.  six  or  seven  years 
old,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  Dr.  and 
his  Lady. 

34.  Mr.  Peter  Collinson  died  in 

August 
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August  1768,  aged  75.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill  wrote  a  tract  of  his  life,  and  gave 
a  print  of  him.  London  Magazine 
for  January  1776,  has  a  very  good 
portrait,  and  like  him;  says  (and  I 
have  made  additions)  he  was  great 
grandson  of  Peter  Collinson,  who 
lived  on  his  paternal  estate  called 
Hugal  Hall,  near  Windermere  Lake, 
ten  miles  from  Kendal  in  Westmore¬ 
land,  born  in  1693.  Dr.  Derliam,  Dr. 
Woodward,  Mr.  Dale,  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  MivCatesby,  Mr.  Dubois,  &c. 
&c.  were  his  acquaintance.  Elected 
F.  R.  S.  December  12,  1728.  A 
mercer  by  trade,  at  the  Red  Lion, 
in  Gracechurch  Street.  F.  S.  A.  from 
its  first  institution.  Died  at  Lord 
Petre’s,  at  Thorndon,  of  a  total  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine. 

35.  Mr.  Charles  Dubois  died  be¬ 
tween  1735  and  1740,  very  aged. 
His  heirs  were  Mr.  Waldo,  who  mar¬ 
ried  his  neice,  and  her  sister.  Was  a 
great  and  celebrated  botanist,  and  had 
an  excellent  botanic  garden  to  his 
house  on  the  upper  green,  where  the 
fair  is  kept,  at  Mitcham,  in  Surry. 
He  had  collections  of  shells,  fossils, 
&c.  of  which  I  saw  some  at  Mr. 
Wraldo’s,  junior,  about  1760. 

36.  Mr.  George  Edwards  died 
about  1778. 

37.  Cromwell  Mortimer,  M.  D.  died 
January  1752  of  a  dropsy.  Many 
fears  secretary  to  the  R.  S.  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  5th  February  fol¬ 
lowing,  by  ballot,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Birch,  D,  D.  (against  Gawin 
Knight,  M.  B.)  and  held  it  till  1765. 

38.  Mr.  Salter,  founder  of  Saltero’s 
Coffee  House  at  Chelsea,  and  of  the 
collections  there.  Notice  of  him  is 
taken  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his 
Tatlers;  viz.  No.  34,  in  vol.  I.  His 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  continued  in  it 
till  about  1758  or  1759,  when  others 
took  it,  who  made  a  catalogue,  and 
still  keep  the  curiosities  carefully, 
i  781. 

39.  John  Hill  died  about  1776,  well 
known  for  his  many  voluminous  and 
Tnostly  incorrect  writings  ;  there  is  a 
fine  and  good  folio  print  of  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

THERE  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  in 
a  country  where  the  descent  of 
teal  and  personal  properly  is  governed 


by  established  rules  of  legal  consan¬ 
guinity,  the  faithful  preservation  of 
records  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
burials,  ought  to  be  held  as  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  Legislature  ;  and 
the  neglect  with  which  such  records 
have  been  treated,  and  the  mischiefs 
consequent  on  that  negligence,  are  so 
notorious  and  evident,  that  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  seriously  turn¬ 
ed  their  thoughts  to  the  subject, 
who  will  doubt  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  and  vigorous  remedy.  And 
I  must  confess  I  am  astonished  to 
find  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  (p.  149)  speaking  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  an  oath,  to  verify  the  fide¬ 
lity  of  his  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the 
office  of  registrar,  as  a  degradation 
of  the  Clerical  character,  and  levelling 
him  with  lower  orders  of  persons  oa 
whom  oaths  are  necessary  to  be  im¬ 
posed  ;  for  this  would  imply  that 
oaths  are  fit  only  to  bind  the  vicious 
and  ignorant,  and  are  an  insult  to  the 
virtuous,  the  intelligent,  and  enlighl- 
tened.  But  1  heartily  agree  with 
him  that  it  would  be  an  affront  not 
only  to  the  Church  Establishment,  but 
to  common  sense,  to  make  the  bare  de¬ 
claration  of  a  Dissenting  minister  an 
equal  legal  test  of  veracity  with  the 
oath  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England;  for  it  is  in  direct  hostility 
to  the  true  principles  of  toleration  to 
establish  such  a  distinction  ;  and  how¬ 
ever  salutary  might  be  the  general 
provisions  of  a  bill  for  better  regulat¬ 
ing  parish  registers,  I  must  confess,  I 
should  wish  to  see  it  perish  if  it  must 
inevitably  be  loaded  with  an  enact¬ 
ment  so  invidious. 

As  one  proof,  however,  that  some¬ 
thing  is  really  wanting  for  the  better 
preservation  of  parochial  registers,  I 
send  for  insertion  in  your  Magazine 
a  part  of  the  pedigree  of  the  family 
of  South*,  of  Kelsterne,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  many  of  the  proofs  upon  which 
are  taken  from  the  register  of  Kel- 
sterne  (a  village  about  seven  miles 
from  Louth),  which  register,  about 
five  or  six  years  ago,  I  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rector  of  Weldon, 
in  Northamptonshire,  who  told  me  it 
came  into  his  hands  with  the  registers 
of  the  parish  of  Weldon.  T.  B. 

*  This  shall  appear  in  our  next.  Edit, 
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Day  of  ; 
Month. 

Therm 

ometer. 

Baron 

xeter. 

Rain. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Evap. 

1 OOths 
of  inch. 

Wind. 

Max. 

Min.  | 

Max. 

Min. 

Feb.  2 1 

54 

43 

29-62 

29-56 

S.  W. 

22 

50 

40 

29-52 

— 

— 

s. 

25 

51 

31 

29-63 

— 

— 

w.— s.  w. 

24 

45 

34 

29-98 

29-48 

1*16 

•16 

N.-— N.W. 

25 

45 

32 

29-70 

29-15 

•5 

•4 

s. 

26 

29-35 

— 

— 

w. 

o  27 

44 

^  52 

29-76 

29-69 

— 

— 

S.  S.  E. 

28 

44 

32 

29-68 

29-66 

___ 

— 

S. 

29 

44 

29-55 

— 

- - 

S. 

Mar.  1 

43 

32 

29-63 

29-60 

- - 

— 

s.  e.— e; 

2 

41 

28 

30-00 

29-85 

— 

— . 

N. 

3 

40 

39 

29-94 

29-91 

•35 

•17 

S. 

4 

50 

34 

29-83 

29-79 

— 

— 

s.  w. 

5 

46 

42 

30.00 

29-90 

— 

• — 

N.  W. 

d  6 

51 

42 

29-90 

29-70 

•12 

•10 

S.W.-N.W, 

7 

56 

29-81 

29-70 

— 

— 

W.-W.S.W 

8 

53 

34 

30- 1 2 

30-08 

- V 

— 

N.  N.W. 

9 

45 

32 

30-31 

30-29 

— 

— 

N. 

10 

42 

31 

30-34 

30.26 

— 

— 

N.  N.  W. 

11 

42 

36 

30-27 

30.26 

- - 

•22 

N. — N.W. 

12 

45 

34 

50-24 

29-96 

— 

— 

S. 

0  13 

42 

35 

29-98 

29-94 

— 

— 

N.  N.W. 

14 

42 

30 

30-06 

30-04 

— i 

— 

N.  W. 

15 

40 

32 

29-72 

— 

— 

N. 

16 

34 

30 

29-70 

29-67 

— 

- - 

-  N.  E. 

17 

35 

31 

29-77 

29-75 

- . 

— 

N.  E* 

18 

40 

31 

29-59 

29-32 

W. 

D  19 

41 

29 

29-32 

29-32 

— — 

_ 

s. 

20 

44 

29.15 

28-85 

— 

— 

N.  E. 

Feb.  <2 1.  Windy  with  various  clouds  in  different  stations.  22.  Rough  gales  frotn  the 
South,  with  rain  and  hail-showers,  and  some  flashes  of  lightning,  with  thunder.  23. 
Clouds  in  two  strata  ;  evening  Cirrostratns  and  Halo  Lnnetris.  24.  Snow,  which  fell 
in  the  night,  melted  to-day,  and  caused  a  flood  in  the  marshes  of  the  river  Lea ;  clear 

by  night.  25.  This  day  we  might  truly  say - mgerrhnus  Ausler 

Nascitur,  et  pluvio  contristatj rigor e  caelum  ; 

The  marshes  still  flooded.  26.  Hazy  morning  ;  fair  day,  with  various  clouds  ;  and 
clear  night.  27.  White  frost,  rainy  day,  and  fair  night.  28.  Fair  hazy  still  day, 
Cumulostratus,  &  c.  29.  Various  clouds  and  fair;  dark  cloudy  night. 

March  1.  Petroid  and  mountainous  Cumulostratus ,  &c.  wind  x’ose  at  night.  2.  A  few 
very  slight  showers  of  snow  and  hail.  3.  Hoar  frost,  then  small  rain,  and  very  dark 
night.  4.  Misty  morning  ;  some  small  rain  in  the  day ;  fair  intervals  by  night. 

5.  Fair,  various  clouds,  distances  clear,  and  a  stiff  breeze.  6  and  7.  Pretty  fair.  8. 
Showers.  9.  Clear  morning;  showers  at  night.  10.  Fair.  11.  Much  cloud. 
12.  Dark  and  rainy  by  night.  13.  Clear  morning;  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  P.  M. 
14.  Showery  afternoon.  15.  Fair,  and  hail  showers.  16  to  18.  Cold  N.  E.  wind* 
and  generally  overcast.  1 9.  A  Corona  Lunaris ,  overcast.  20.  Rain,  snow,  and  sleet ; 
warmer  in  the  evening.  Luminous  Meteors. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  propriety  of  an  artificial  division  of  those  luminous  ac- 
censions  called  Falling  Stars  into  three  kinds  ;  the  little  stellar  meteors ,  the  brilliant 
meteors,  and  the  caudate  meteors :  these  names  are  certainly  very  defective  in  point  of 
description,  but  they  may  serve  for  meteorologists,  in  their  journals,  to  point  out  the 
peculiar  kind  of  meteor  which  they  wish  to  record,  till  a  more  scientific  nomenclature 
shall  be  invented.  The  stellar  meteors  have  much  the  appearance  of  the  real  stars  ; 
they  abound  in  clear  frosty  nights  in  winter,  and  in  dry  weather  with  easterly  winds  ; 
they  leave  no  train  of  light  behind  them.  The  brilliant  meteors  are  generally  larger 
and  brighter,  and  happen  in  wTarm  summer  evenings,  particularly  when  Cirrocumuli, 
and  thunder  clouds  abound.  The  caudate  meteors  are  phenomena  which  appear 
to  result  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  through  which  they  pass  ;  the  long 
white  phosphoric  trains  of  light  which  they  leave  behind  them,  seem  to  arise  from  the 
burning  of  some  gass  (hydrogen  perhaps)  lighted  by  the  meteor  in  its  passage  through 
the  air.  They  generally  take  place  in  the  intervals  of  stormy  weather,  and  before  the 
occurrence  of  high  wind,  of  which  Virgil  has  considered  them  as  a  prognostic  in  the 
following  very  descriptive  verses  : 

“  Saepe  etiam  stellas,  vento  impendentervidebis 

Praecipites  coelo  labi,  noctisque  per  umbram 

Flammarutn  longos  a  tergo  albescere  tractus.”  Georg,  lib,  1. 

Clabton.  March  23.  1812.  THOMAS  FORSTER.  i 
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Mr.  Urban,  tF eb.  1 . 

VINGHO.E,  or  Ivkigo,  co,  Bucks, 
seven  miles  South  East  from  Dun¬ 
stable,  near  the  Chiltem  Hills,  is  a 
vicarage  iu  the  hundred  ofCotslow  and 
Deanery  of  Mu resley,  ill  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  Bridgewater  family  ;  ra¬ 
ted  in  the  King’s  books  at  12k  16s.  Id. 
and  is  a  discharged  living,  of  the 
-clear  yearly  value  of  36h  16s.  6|rf. 

The  old  Roman  road,  called  the 
llcenUd  Way ,  which  runs  through 
the  kingdom  from  Portsmouth  to 
Tynmouth  Haven,  passes  very  near 
this  place,  but  is  impassable  in  win¬ 
ter  or  very  wet  weather  for  carriages. 

Ivinghoe  is  seated  low,  but  dry,  on 
a  rock  of  ragstone,  an  uninclosed 
open  track  of  land  extending  from' 
Dunstable  to  Tring.  The  air  is  pure, 
blowing  continually  fresh  from  the 
Downs.  The  town  has  evidently  been 
of  much  larger  extent  than  at  present. 
On  removing,  some  earth  lately  by 
the  plough,  a  scull  and  bones  were 
dug  up  on  a  place  called  Windmill 
Hill ;  and  some  have  been  found  in 
cellars  in  all  parts  of  the  town  when 
digging. 

Henry  of  Bloys,  in  France,  or 
Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  made  this,  among  others,  his 
place  of  residence,  as  we  ,fipd  on  re¬ 
cord.  He  built  a  seat  here  called 
Berry  stead  House,  which  has  long 
been  converted  into  a  farm-house; 
and  all  that  remains  is  an  old  kitchen 
with  a  two-tunnel  fire-place,  the  tun¬ 
nels  built  lozenge  ways.  It  being  the 
manor-house,  the  court  leetand  baron 
is  held  in  a  large  room  in  it,  twice  a 
year.  It  is  situated  in  the  South  East 
corner  of  the  church-yard,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  above  De  Blois  had  the  grant 
of  a  Market  on  Thursdays  for  this 
town  in  1318.  The  present  market, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  held -on  Sa¬ 
turday,  for  butchers’  meat  and  straw 
plat,  with  two  or  three  stalls.  The 
Market-house  is  not  much  superior 
to  a  large  tiled  cow-crib!  The  first 
fair,  on  St.  Margaret’s,  was  granted 
in  1227  ;  and  another,  on  the  Assump¬ 
tion  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  the 
charter  of  1318.  The  present  fairs 
are  held  on  May  the  6th  and  October 
17th  for  cattle,  and  several  good 
drapers,  shoes,  clothes,  and  other 
stalls. 

It  had  originally  a  gaol,  and  cri- 
Gjsnt.  Mao,  March,  IS  12, 
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minals  were  executed  at  a  place 
called  Gallows  Knot. — A  large  round¬ 
house,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  was  pulled  down  about  20 
years  ago,  with  a  cage  and  stocks  be¬ 
neath,  in  consequence  of  a  tire  in  the 
town,  aisd  has  not  since  been  erected. 

The  Church  (see  PL  I.)  is  an  antient 
Gothic  structure, of  the  cr uciformplan, 
standing,  originally,  in  the  centre  pf 
the  houses.  It  is  a  lofty  building, 
but  small.  At  a  distance  it  looks 
like  a  small  cathedral,  the  shell  being 
a  fine  piece  of  good-proportioned 
architecture,  as  observed  by  Browne 
Willis  when  he  visited  it.  The  side 
ailes  are  not  so  long  as  they  are  high, 
being  nearly  the  height  of  the  nave. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side  ailes. 
North  and  South  die,  and  chancel, 
with  a  strong  square  emba!  tied  tower 
in  the  intersection  of  nave,  North 
and  South  ailes,  chancel,  &c.  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  moderate  spire  cover¬ 
ed  with  lead  ;  a  handsome  lofty  porch 
at  the  West  end,  having  an  embattled 
parapet  crowned  with  the  arms  of 
Edward,  France  and  England  quar¬ 
tered  on  a  plain  shield,  with  crown 
and  supporters,  two  lions  apparently , 
placed  iu  the  front,  carved  in  stone, 
as*  also  a  cross  over  it.  Above  this 
porch  is  the  large  West  window,  con¬ 
taining  four  iighls,  with  lofty  raullions 
and  ramified  head, over  which  isaniche 
for  the  Virgin,  &c.  and  aboye  that 
another  stone  cross,  neatly  wrought, 
and  porch  North  and  South.  The 
nave  has  a  series  of  five  windows  of 
three  lights  each.  The  whole  pile  has 
an  embattled  parapet,  except  the  side 
ailes,  which  arc  plain,  most  of  them 
leaded  for  preservation,  as  is  the 
roof  entirely,  buttresses,  projections, 
&c.  The  tower  rises  two  stories  above 
the  nave,  of  good  proportion,  with  su 
small  square  tower  at  the  North  West 
corner,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Bushel  'Power,  having  had  a  bushel 
measure  placed  on  it,  containing  a 
fruit  tree.  On  the  spire  is  a  gilt  ball 
and  weathercock.  The  tower  story 
on  the  East  side  has  two  lancet  win¬ 
dows,  and  several  circular  ones  are 
stopped  up.  There  are  four  en¬ 
trances  to  the  church,  North,  West, 
and  South  porches,  and  small  door  in 
the  channel.  The  whole  isbuilt  with 
flint  and  stohe  grouted  ;  and  free 
stone  internal  and  external  angles, 
windows,  frames,  and  door-cases, 
ail  rough  cast. 
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The  internal  architecture  is  not 
Inelegant.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  side  ailes  by  two  rows  of  octagon 
columns  wi'h  foliage  capitals,  tour 
on  .each  side,  five  pointed  arches, 
plain  mouldings,  but  bold.  The  nave 
is  open  to  the  roof,  and  ail  other  parts 
of  the  church.  The  timbers  and  raf¬ 
ters  are  ornamented  with  pendant 
angels,  particularly  over  the  part 
'where  tiie  rood-loft  was,  with  a  block 
and  pulley,  originally,  l  suppose, for  a 
lamp  to  be  suspended.  The  roof  rests 
on  long  posts,  set  on  corbels  of  stone, 
curiously  carved  into  wry  faces,  as  if 
they  were  sensible  of  the  weight  of  the 
roof  on  their  shoulders.  The  posts 
are  between  the  window®,  and  are 
carved  to  represent  the  twelve 
Apostles,  not  badly  executed*  The 
pulpit  is  against  one  of  theJSoulh  pil¬ 
lars  near  the  transept,  being*  hand¬ 
somely  carved  oak,  with  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  on  the  back;  a  thick-  sounding 
board  carved  into  tracery  or  fret¬ 
work,  a  reading  desk  and  clerk’s  dsk 
decreasing  in  height.  The  iron  crane 
and  frame  to  place  the  hour-glass  in 
stdl  remain.  There  are  but  few 
pews,  being  chiefly  very  antieot  stalls, 
the  tops  of  which  are  carved  in  a 
rude  and  irregular  manner.  There 
is  a  newly-erected  gallery  at  the  West 
end  ;  on  each  side  of  the  w  indow  over 
it  are  two  remarkably  fine  slender 
Columns  at  the  edge,  from  the  spring¬ 
ing  ol  the  arch  to  the  bottom,  with 
capital  and  base.  A  stone  seat  runs 
round  the  back  of  the  side  ailes.  A 
very  antie.it  stone  font  stands  near  the 
South  West  corner  of  the  nave  ;  it  is 
ci  an  octangular  shape,  and  has 
formerly  had  one  round  pillar  at  each 
corner,  as  the  tops  and  bottoms  plain¬ 
ly  shew  ;  they  stood  clear  of  the  octa- 
it  now  rests  on.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  neatly  paved,  hut 
wants  a  thorough  repair. 

Yours,  &c.  J,  S.  B. 

(Jo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Mr.  Urban  'Podding ton, 

’  Bedfordshire ,  March  4. 

E  small  remains  of  the  once 
Yl  market- town  of  Flamsted  are 
pleasantly  situa'ed  on  a  hill  about 
twenty-seven  miles  on  the  turnpike 
road,  leading  from  Loudon  to  Dun¬ 
stable  ;  autiently  called  P'er/amsiedt , 
ow'ing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  river 
Verc,  or  Vernlum,  or  Verlume,  wash¬ 
ing  the  foot  of  the  hill. 


In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Leofstane  Abbot  of  St. 
Alban’s  gave  this  manor  to  three 
k  n  i  g  h  ts  ,T  u  r  n  o  t  h ,  W  a!  d  o  f,  a  n  d  T  urm  a  n ; 
but  in  the  time  of  William  iheConque- 
ror,  Ralph  deThony  ,Todeny,  Tony, or 
Toni,  his  standard-bearer  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Hastings,  held  it,  as  appears 
from  Domesday  Rook  :  “  In  Daunts 
Hund.  Rail'  dc  Todeny  holdeth  f  iam- 
stede  for  two  hides  of  land.”  C  a  lin¬ 
den  states  it  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  father  of  Rail'.  II;  was  the  chief 
place  of  his  residence.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Simon  de  Montford, 
and  dying  left  a  son  Half,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  Ear!  of  Hun¬ 
tington  and  Northumberland,  his  heir. 
Roger  was  his  heir,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Hainault. 
Rail  was  disinherited  by  king  John 
for  assisting  the  Barons,  yet  came  into 
favour  again,  and  was  restored  by 
Henry  III.  Robert,  his  successor  in 
the  sixth  generation,  27  Edward  I, 
obtained  a  charter  of  that  king  for 
a  market  on  Thursdays,  and  a  fair 
on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  after 
the  feast  of  St.  Leonard,  and  live  days 
following.  The  present  fair  or  feast 
is  kept  eleven  days  before  ;  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  long  disused.  To  the 
manor,  as  Robert  died  3  Edward  II. 
without  issue,  Alice  his  sister,  widow 
of  Thomas  Ley  born,  was  found  heir, 
and  married  loGuy  de  Beauchamp  Earl 
of  Warwick,  whose  heir  was  the 
famous  Guy,  who  died  near  Calais  43 
Edward  111.  His  heirs  enjoyed  this  a 
long  time  ;  but  male  issue  failing,  and 
Anne  daughter  of  the  duke  of  War- 

,  a 

wick  dying  young,  his  sister.  Anne 
inherited,  w'ho  was  married  to  Richard 
IS  evil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  had  with 
her  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick.  This 
Richard  dying  at  Barnet  field,  temp. 
Edward  l  V .  the  estate  fell  to  LfieCrown. 
Ilis  Countess,  3  Henry  Vil.  possessed 
it  again,  after  the  death  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to 
George  Ferrars  and  his  heirs,  from 
whom  it  came  to  Sir  John  Ferrars 
and  Knighton  Ferrars  of  Bey  ford, 
whose  daughter,  Katharine,  married 
to  Thomas  Lord  Fanshawe.  Lord 
and  Lady  Fanshawe  sold  it  to  Serjeant 
Edward  Peeke;  from  him  it  de¬ 
scended  to  Wiliiam  his  son,  of  Stam¬ 
ford  in  Essex,  who  left  a  son  William, 
and  he  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  Pearce, 
whose  second  soil  is  the  present  lend 
of  the  manor. 

The 
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The  Church  (see  Plate  I.)  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Leonard.  It  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Dacorum  and  deanery 
of  Berkhamsted,  valued  in  the  King's 
books  at  41L  Gs.  8d.  a  rectory  im¬ 
propriate,  antieutly  in  the  Crown, 
part  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  part  in  the  Sebright  family  of 
Beechwood  Park;  the  former  grant¬ 
ed  it  by  lease  to  them  that  they 
should  find  a  curate  to  officiate  in 
the  church.  King  James  1.  grant¬ 
ed  the  reversion  to  trustees  for  Mr. 
Gunsty,  curate  therein,  in  1618,  by 
lease  for  forty-two  years.  The  Church 
stands  high.  Leiand  says,  that 
“  riding  through  a  thorough  fair  on 
Walling  street,  not  far  from  Mergate 
(Market  Street)  he  saw  in  a  pretty 
wood  side  St.  Leonard's  on  the  left 
hand,  &c.”  ft  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,of  flints  and  courses  of  tiles  (sup¬ 
posed  lobe  Roman)  alternately,  part 
plastered,  with  a  square  tower  at  the 
West*  end,  surmounted  with  a  high 
leaded  spire  and  vane;  and  a  clock 
dial  on  the  North  side.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  uniform,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
two  side  aiies,  North  and  .Sooth 
porch,  and  a  chancel  at  the  end,  with 
a  vestry  on  the  North  side,  lofty 
celling,  formerly  two  stories,  in  which 
is  a  piscina;  doot  into  the  chancel, 
near  which  is  a  handsome  monument 
by  Flaxinan,  close  to  the  altar,  Faith 
and  Hope  at  top,  and  an  urn  in  tiie 
centre,  inscribed  as  follows  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edward 
Sebright,  third  baronet,  descended  from 
William  Sebright  of  Sebright  Hal!,  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  and  of  Blakesliall, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  the  reign 
-of  Henry  II.  He  died  December  15, 
1 7 0*2,  aged  36  years,  and  was  interred 
in  a  family  vault  at  Besford  Court,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  He  left  issue 
four  children,  Thomas,  Edward,  Anne, 
and  Helen.” 

“  Dame  Anne  Sebright,  only  surviving 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Thomas  Saun¬ 
ders,  esq.  of  Beechwood,  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  and  Helen  Sadler,  of.  Sope- 
well,  in  the  same  county,  relict  of  Sir 
Edward  Sebright,  third  Baronet.  She 
died  December  25,  1.7  T9,  aged  4,9  years. 
Her  remains  are  deposited  in  her  family 
vault  in  this  church.” 

“  SirThomas  Saunders  Sebright,  fourth 
Baronet,  died  April  the  12,  ij36‘,  aged 
44.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
family  vault  in  this  Church.  He  left 
issue  two  suns,  Thomas  and  John.” 

“  Dame  Henrietta  Sebright,  relict  of 
Sir  Thomas  Saunders  Sebright,  Baronet, 


and  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Dash  wood, 
knight,  died  March  21,1772;  and  her- 
remains  are  deposited  in  the  vault  in  this 
church.” 

“  Edward  Saunders  Sebright,  esq. 
second  son  of  Sir  Edward  Sebright,  hart- 
travelling  through  France,  was  murder¬ 
ed  by  robbers  near  Calais,  December 
12,  1723,  aged  25.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  England,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  in  this  church.” 

“  Sir  Thomas  Saunders  Sebright,  fifth 
Baronet,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Dame 
Henrietta,  died  unmarried,  October  30, 
176‘J,  aged  38.  His  remains  are  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  family  vault  in  this  church.” 
Yours,  &c.  J.  S.  B. 

(To  he  continued.) 

k  irifflr — — * 

Mr,  Urban,  March  I. 

BY  an  extract  from  the  Oxford 
*  Herald,  inserted  in  your  last  Sup¬ 
plement,  p.  601,  you  have  given  some 
account  of  Clarendon  House,  in  which 
it  is  stated  “  that  the  only  trace 
which  the  curious  Antiquary  will  now 
find  upon  the  spot,  to  indicate  the  im- 
macul  le  Clarendon  once  had  posses¬ 
sions  there,  arises  from  the  modern 
adoption  of  a  possessor  of  a  small 
piece  of  the  laud  lying  towards  Bond 
Street,  now'  distinguished  as  Claren¬ 
don  Hotel.”  From  some  papers 
which  i  have  seen,  I  am  enabled  to 
state  why  this  house  is  so  distinguish¬ 
ed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  it  was  the  property  of  Henry 
Lord  Dover,  and  was  conveyed  by 
hun  as  a  security  for  money  to  John 
Chamberlain.,  and  described. as  u  part 
of  the  ground  whereon  a  Capital  Mes¬ 
suage  or  Mansion  House  formerly 
called  Clarendon  House,  and  after¬ 
wards  called  Albemarle  House,  did 
then  lately  stand,  or  of  ground  to  the 
said  late  capital  messuage  belong¬ 
ing,  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Martin  in  the  Fields,  on  the 
West  .side  of  a  certain  street  there  call¬ 
ed  Bond  Street,”  and  is  mentioned  as 
abutting  on  other  grounds  of  the  said 
Henry  Lord  Dover,  part  of  which 
were  let  to  the  said  John  Chamberlain. 
If.  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Henry 
Edward  Earl  of  Lichfield,  in  trust  tor 
Barbary,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
by  her  to  Charles  Duke  of  Grafton. 
In  6  George  HI.  an  act  was  passed  to 
enable  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  sell 
the  above  .premises,  the  same  having 
been  intailed  by  the  will  of  his  father, 
and  they  were  in  consequence  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  Earl  of  Buckingham¬ 
shire, 
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shire,  who  also  had  an  under  lease 
of  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining, 
formerly  called  Conduit  Mead,  which 
the  City  of  London  had  agreed  to  let 
to  the  said  Duke  for  61  years,  renew¬ 
able  every  14  years  for  ever.  The 
Earl  made  it  his  town  residence  for 
many  years,  and  died  in  the  year 
1793  ;  by  his  will  he  directed  the 
same  to  be  sold,  which  was  done  by 
his  executors,  and  it  was  converted 
into  a  Subscription  House,  since 
which  it  has  been  known  as  the  Cla¬ 
rendon  Hotel.  A.  2. 


Mr.  Urban,  Louth ,  Feb.  15. 

IN  your  LXXIXth  Volume  is  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Banks,  in  answer 
to  another  of  your  Correspondents, 
respecting  the  antient  barony  of 
Zouche  of  Harringworth.  Mr. 
Banks,  I  find,  has  stated  in  his  valua¬ 
ble  publication,  that  “  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  last  Lord  Zouche,  in  the 
line  of  Tate,  are  illegitimate,”  and 
for  proof  of  their  illegitimacy  he  re¬ 
fers  to  my  letter  on  the  subject, 
(Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  LXXI.  p.  402)  in 
■which  I  have  shewn,  from  the  most 
respectable  authorities,  that  there  is 
vary  great  reason  to  conclude  that 
Zouehe  Tate  was  illegitimate.  In 
Vo!.  LXXVIII,  p.  506,  Mr.  Banks 
says  respecting  the  Tate  family,  “  had 
F.  T.  ever  travelled  the  counties  of 
Buckingham  and  Northampton,  he 
might  have  heard  a  current  report 
which  concurs  with  what,  he  states,  I 
mean  to  insinuate.”  What  is  the 
report  to  which  Mr.  Banks  alludes  ? 

it  should  seem  from  the  letter  of 
your  Correspondent,  W— ds—  r  (Vol, 
LXIX,  p.  1013)  that  there  is  no  issue 
from  Mary,  second  daughter  and 
coheir  of  the  last  Lord  Zouche, 

Exclusive  of  the  descendaBts  of  the 
last  Lord  Zouche,  can  any  of  your 
Correspondents  inform  me  whether 
there  is  any  issue  from  George  Lord 
louche,  who  died  in  the  year  1560,  or 
from  llichard  Lord  Zouche,  whose 
sister,  Catherine,  married  Francis 
Uvedale  of  Horton,  Dorsetshire, 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Uvedale,  of 
More  Crichcl,  in  that  county. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  U. 

Mr,  Urban,  Feb.  6. 

JN  answer  to  Civis,  who,  in  p.  30, 
makes  inquiry  respecting  a  remark¬ 
able  family  picture,  noticed  in  your 
Magazine  some  years  since,  I  have  to 
inform  him  that  about  six  years  r.gp, 


having  accidentally  called  at  the 
White  Swan  at  Stoekwell,  I  saw  in 
the  parlour,  what  1  suppose  to  be 
the  very  picture  to  which  he  alludes. 
It  was  an  oil  painting,  composed  of 
characters  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
thelimeofQueenElizabeth.  In  the  cen¬ 
tre  was  a  lady  sitting  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  reclining  his  head  on  her  lap,  ap¬ 
parently  sleeping  ;  on  the  right  three 
persons  were  approaching  from  an 
antient  building  in  the  back  ground  ; 
and  on  the  left  was  a  gentleman  who 
appeared  to  be  the  first  speaker  in 
the  following  colloquy,  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  in  letters  of  an  old  character 
underneath,  and  which  I  have  now 
copied  from  a  memorandum  hastily 
made  at  the  time.  The  words  omitted, 
were  not  legible,  but  may  be  easily 
gathered  from  the  context. 

“  Madam,  I  pray  you  this  one  thinge  me 
showe, 

Who  yon  three  bee,  if  you  them  knowe, 
Corhming  I  tom  the  castle,  in  such  degree. 
What  is  their  descent  and  nativities 

Sir,  The  one  by  the  father’s  side  is  my 
brother,  [mother. 

And  soe  is  the  next,  in  rigbte  of  my 
The  third  is  my  owne  sonne  lawfully 
begot, 

And  all  sonnes  to  my  husband  that - 

Without  hurt  of  lineage  in  any  degree 
■ - Shew  me  in  — —  how  this  may  hq." 

Yours,  &c.  N. 

Mr.  Urban,  Berwick-,  March  5. 

OBSER  VING  that  the  Translator 
_  of  the  Epitaph  on  the  Rev. 
Percival  Stockdale  (see  your  last  vo¬ 
lume,  page  667)  had  misunderstood 
the  sense  of  it  in  two  or  three  places, 
I  trouble  you  with  another  transla¬ 
tion.  R.  P. 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reve¬ 
rend  Percival  Stockdale,  whose  re¬ 
mains  rest  here  interred.  In  eloquence 
he  was  agreeable  and  impressive  ;  ardent 
and  fervent  in  the  promotion  of  learning; 
in  conversation  pleasant  and  acute; 
strenuous  and  hold  also  in  the  vindica¬ 
tion  of  truth  ;  to  the  hypocrite  a  bitter, 
a  determined  foe ;  his  imagination  was 
vivid  and  quick;  his  mind  independent, 
disdaining  servility  equally  to  all;  to 
his  parents  his  affection  was  warm  and 
constant;  and  in  the  cultivation  of  let¬ 
ters  elegantly  and  actively  his  life  past 
away  :  even  to  him  no  small  praise  is 
due,  for  the  classical  productions  of  his 
pen.  But,  alas  I  age,  at  length,  without 
disease,  weakened  and  exhausted  his 
vigorous  mind.  Stop,  traveller !  and  be¬ 
wail  the  miseries  of  man  1  the  frailties  of 

our  nature  pardon  and  forget,  farewell. 1 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Urban,  Liverpool,  Feb.  5. 
ERM1T  me,  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  your  Magazine,  to  oiler 
a  few  remarks  on  the  Phoenissae  of 
Euripides,  as  lately  edited  by  Mr. 
Burges.  Your  Readers,  who  have 
perused  this  edition,  must  have 
observed  its  principal  features  : 
which  are  a  bold  departure  from 
several  received  and  well-authenti¬ 
cated  readings,  and  an  innovation 
in  some  of  the  choral  songs  hither¬ 
to  considered  monostrophics ;  but 
in  Mr.  B’$  edition  fashioned  into 
strophes  and  antistrophes.  I  am 
not  about  to  dispute  the  purity  of 
diction  which  may  exist  in  some  of 
Mr.  B’s  alterations  ;  some  of  them 
may  seem  more  intelligible  than  tiie 
received  text :  but  I  shall  attempt 
to  shew  that,  to  make  room  for  un¬ 
warranted  conjecture,  phrases  and 
words  have  been  expunged,  which 
are  not  so  unworthy  Euripides,  as 
Mr.  B.  appears  to  consider  them. 

We  may  ramble  in  the  devious 
wilds  of  conjecture,  and  perchance 
approach  the  excellence  and  catch 
the  spirit  of  this  admirable  Trage¬ 
dian,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  not  lqse  sight  of  venerable 
authorities  before  us  ;  we  must  re¬ 
ject  the  illusions  of  fancy,  and  search 
for  the  fragments  of  the  Poet’s 
mind,  sparkling  here  and  there 
among  the  dusty  heaps  of  time¬ 
worn  manuscripts  and  scholia 3  this 
1  humbly  conceive  is  a  surer  clue 
to  purity  of  text.  Thus  we  may,  as 
it  were,  raise  him  from  the  shades, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  his 
appropriate  diction. 

But  to  proceed.  First  let  us  no¬ 
tice  verse  145  3 

2? rov^aj  or  ri\Qov  cry  jc ounyvnrw  tysgav. 

We  observe  the  same  words 
precede  in  verse  95  :  Mr.  B.  won¬ 
ders  this  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
former  editors  and  the  celebrated 
Person  himself.  Valckenaer,  how¬ 
ever,  does  appear  to  suspect  the 
verse  as  an  interpolation.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  repetition  that  oc¬ 
curs  in  Euripides  3  and  if  we  dis¬ 
miss  the  verse  in  question,  what 
must  be  the  fate,  of  many  in  his 
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Medea  and  the  other  tragedies  :  yet 
suppose  it  aw7ay,  and  a  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  context  directly  shows 
the  violence  committed.  Thus  we 
see  in  the  verse  before, 

Znfxst’  Iciwv  TOT’  lyvugurcc, 

then, 

£7 rov^ccs  OT’  vXOov  cry  x.occriyvnry  Qsgvv, 

so,  if  we  take  away  the  former 
verse,  TOT’  loses  its  correlative  OT’; 
hence  it  is  very  plain  that  the  Poet 
wrote  both  the  verses,  or  neither ! 
To  save  the  former,  Mr.  B.  proposes 
to  read  r6¥  for  tot  :  this,  however, 
completely  mars  the  sense.  He  has 
no  objection  to  tot’  signifying 

olim,”  “formerly.”  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  him,  Jocasta  in  the 
prologue  intimates  this  messenger 
to  be  lately  on  his  return  from  the 
Argive  camp.  Verse  SI, 

"Wjsiv  o.TTijU .Qdtic  Qricriv  avrov  xyyi Aof. 

Let  us  then  exclude  tote  5  but  I 
want  the  authority  3  for  though  two 
MSS.  furnish  us  with  hnyvu^o-ct,  yet 
Mr.  B’s  (Mrxliw  l~\  (a  great  liberty 
taken  with  the  common  reading) 
rests  on  no  authority  whatever. 

The  mutilated  writings  of  the 
Antients  are  not  to  be  supplied  by 
hardy  transpositions  of  entire  words, 
without  the  least  regard  to  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  but  they  often  are  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  letters  of  a 
wrord,  or  in  the  connexion  of  one 
word  with  another.  Many  of  the 
manuscripts  being  written  in  capi¬ 
tals,  and  the  words  close  together, 
copyists  may  have  committed  many 
and  great  blunders  by  the  annexion 
to  a  word  of  a  letter  belonging  to 
the  next. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Poet  from  the  charge  of 
useless  repetition.  The  scene,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  Thebes,  beau¬ 
tifully  exhibits  to  us  Antigon6  in 
conversation,  on  the  roof  ot  the 
palace,  with  her  tutor,  who  had 
been  to  Argos  as  ambassador  be¬ 
tween  her  rival  brothers.  Not  far 
from  the  walls  of  the  city  are  the 
encampments  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
verse  104, 

Kivovy.cvov - UsT^KcryiKov 

'LlfrvvtJ.Wj  •  1  ■ 

^  *  £> 

IS 
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is  a  picture  before  our  eyes.  But, 
before  Antigone  ascends-  the  roof, 
the  tutor  thus  addresses  her  :  v.  93. 

- rfCCvloi  Qo'X'jOJ 

*'A  t  s-W  Eicni'xovcroi  r  'A cyeUjv  vr-ocftz. 

Soon  after  she  asks  many  questions, 
and  wonders  how  he  has  acquired 
so  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  leaders 
and  their  insignia.  But,  as  she 
knew' that  he  was  lately  arrived  from 
Argos,  and  he  had  told  her  that  he 
would  relate  every  thing  he  had 
seen  or  heard  there,  she  ought  to 
have  concluded  that  there  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  knowledge.  However, 
sis.  she  appears  to  have  forgotten 
this,  and,  in  verse  141,  asks  him 

X: i  $s  g>  ygov  7 ~mc  ulo'Qdvri  croctyug  mb; 

what  could  he  reply  more  proper 
than  SwEf  I^ujv  k.t.x. — the  unneces¬ 
sary  line  which  Mr.  B.  thinks  should 
-be  expunged  !  Here,  bv-the-'bve,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  Latin  version 
of  this  passage,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
editions  of  Barnes  and  Beck,  does 
not  appear  to  give  the  true  meaning 
of  tiie  original:  it  seems  to  refer 
tots  to  lyw.jt<fx  ;  whereas  1  conceive 
it  should  be  referred  to  i’Lh  in  the 
following’  Order.  ipd>$  tote  (ra)  Trijxuoo 
GTE  ipspcov  TKCvoccg  too 

xotTtyvvTV,  lyvongiToo  :  a  (cngc£?«.) 

7 rpoersAog/.wj  oteci,  voids'  wr'ktirp.viovi. 

“  Having’  seen  the  figures  on 
their  shields  at  the  time  when  I 
carried  to  your  brother  the  pledge 
of  truce,  1  recognize  them ;  which 
having  closely  observed,  I  know  the 
warriors  who  bear  them.” 

As  to  the  garrulity  of  the  tutor, 
■being  unusual  in  the  old  men  of 
Euripides,  I  must  remark  that  the 
repetition  is  imposed  by  the  forget¬ 
fulness  of  Antigone,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  natural  in  the  supposed 
troubled  state  of  her  mind :  this, 
together  with  what  we  term  a  use- 
less  repetition,  might,  by  appropri¬ 
ate  tone  and  action,  have  been  so 
expressed  to  his  Athenian  audience, 
as  to  have  excited  an  opinion  of  the 
poet’s  merit  in  this  passage,  far 
different  to  that  entertained  by 
Valckenaer  and  Mr.  Burges.  These 
considerations,  with  the  authorities 
of  Barnes,  Brunck,  Beck,  and  For” 


son,  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the 
verse  was  really  written  by  Euri¬ 
pides. 

We  are  now  come  to  verse  183 
and  following,  which  Mr.  B.  has 
transformed  into  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe.  I  object  to  the  innova¬ 
tion.  First.  Because  anomoeostro - 
pliics,  such  as  those  in  question 
have  ever  been  considered,  abound 
in  the  tragedies  of  this  Poet,  and 
are  almost  peculiar  to  him.  We 
may  discover  in  them  the  finest 
specimens  of  dramatic  skill  and  the 
tender  TrdOog  for  which  Euripides  is 
remarkable.  Antigonb  interrupts 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
breaks  out  in  an  incoherent  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  Moon :  this  affection 
is  depicted  in  measures  almost  un- 
controuled  ;  and  how  much  more 
naturally  than  it  would  appear  in 
the  stiff  regularity  of  strophe  and 
antistrophe  ?  Secondly ;  because 
the  best  judges  of  Greek  Tragedy 
have  left  these  verses  untouched. 
Among  die  Antients,  Hephrestion 
and  other  eminent  writers  acknow¬ 
ledge  diem,  and  they  are  supported 
(at  least  they  are  not  rejected),  by 
later  scholars ;  Canter,  Barnes, Valc¬ 
kenaer,  Beck,  and  Porson,  our  co¬ 
lumn  of  Grecian  literature.  Thirdly; 
and  what  I  consider  most  especially 
objectionable,  is  the  bisection  of  a 
period ;  and  this  Mr.  B.  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  in  the  formation  of  his 
strophe  and  antistrophe.  —  Thus, 

“  before  the  sense  is  complete,  the 
strophe  is  made  to  end  at  x^lUT0‘1 
(p  sy  yog —  But  both  strophe  and  anti¬ 
strophe  ever  close  with  the  period. 
And  this  is  a  rule  so  scrupulously 
regarded,  that  I  question  whether 
Mr.  Burges  can  produce  me  a  single 
instance  in  Euripides,  or  in  any 
other  Greek  tragedian,  of  a  peri  oil 
thus  divided.  The  actions  accom¬ 
panying  the  strophe  and  the  anti¬ 
strophe  were  distinct,  so  of  course, 
was  the  sentiment.  Fourthly ; 
these  parts  were  almost  always  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  Chorus,  either  entirely, 
or  in  dialogue  with  the  other  actors  : 
and  for  five  hundred  instances  of 
this,  scarce  any  are  to  be  found 

where 
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where  the  Chorus  are  excluded. 
They  were  also  sung  with  dances  or 
extensive  procession ;  but  Antigone 
(to  whom  Mr.  B.  would  assign 
them)  is  represented  on  the  roof 
of  a  palace  ! ! 

Having  stated  my  principal  ob¬ 
jections,  I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Urban,  to 
lay  before  your  Headers  the  verses 
as  they  have  been  hitherto  received, 
and  the  order  in  which  Mr.  B.  has 
edited  them. 

Beck’s  Edition. 

Antigone. — to  Xnr ay^dvov  S'v'ya reg 
dsXiov  art Xavuta,*, 
^ovcrcOKVKXov  (plyyoc, 
toC  tZTgSfAtOC*  XEvly, 
xctl  crto'pyva,  7 tuXoiq 
fxsra,(pt^v  iQvvn.  r 

Mr.  Burges  has  altered  and  trans¬ 
posed  as  under :  ' 

Zlpoifiy  E. 

Antigond. — u  Xnrafofyv  A 

-tXlov  Quyarip  iTtXotvx 
xv'xXov  xgvtToQsyyovs 
A vlKrigotyn  E. 

f  3  /  nr 

toe  ary- y  a.  e  patvn 

xml  crcoftyva,  x tvlgcc  rruXoig 
fA£Tct<Pi(jtov  IQvvn. 

Mr.  Burges,  we  may  observe,  has 
not  only  changed  the  metre  but  the 
sense.  Xivay^uv3  altered  from  Xwoc,- 
%o?u >yov  is  made  to  refer  to  cnXdvot. 
The  alteration  is  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Brunck  and  a  quotation 
from  Theocritus,  Idyll.  2. 165,  xaiZe 
'L’tXvivcita.  Xwuyxy*'  Mr,  JB.  has  not, 
however,  the  aid  of  a  single  manu¬ 
script,  nor  has  lie  shown  us  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  common  reading. 
a*7 -ay$  “  bright,”  and  tyrn  a  zone, 
girdle,  or  belt,  are  common,  and 
applied  both  to  the  masculine  gen¬ 
der  and  the  feminine  :  for  the  for¬ 
mer  see  Lucianus  quo.  His.  scrib. 
19.  27.  Ed.  Hems,  and  Homerus. 
11.  B.  44.—-  XiTrufo^tovov,  as  relating 
to  the  sun,  J  think,  is  proved  to  be 


exceedingly  proper  and  descriptive, 
from  the  very  appearance  of  that 
luminary:  for,  in  a  clear  sky,  a 
bright  effulgence  seems  to  surround 
his  disk,  which  surely  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  epithet 
“  bright-girdled ”  or  “  bright-encir¬ 
cled."  Now  in  the  moon  we  see 
nothing  that  resembles  the 
The  common  reading  xp^dxvxXov 
(plyyoc,  without  a  single  manuscript 
authority,  is  distorted  to  xvxXov  x §y“ 
o-oQiyyovg,  because  in  Phaeth.  fr.  10, 
Euripides  uses  the  latter  in  allusion 
to  the  sun  !  But  < plyyoc , t(  light,”  is 
applicable  to  both  the  sun  and 
moon  •  and  as  to  let  us  hear 

our  Poet,  El.  54. 

T  12  'jv  f  jj.sXa,iva  x%v<Tim  clrlgwv  ry*t. 
Thus,  Mr.  Urban,  it  is  evident  the 
epithet  ^uVeo?,  and  of  course  x%v~ 
c-dQsyyc,:,  is  allowable  in  speaking 
of  sun,  moon ,  or  stars  ! !  9i iyzrs^, 
crtXxrziot,,  and  x?va’dxvx  Xov  Qzyyoc, 
may  all  be  referred  to  their  posses¬ 
sive  dsXiov  to  describe  the  moon’s 
borrowed  light ;  which  being  that 
of  the  sun,  justifies  a  community  of 
epithets.  I  read  the  verses  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  :  12  d’vydi^y  xyasoK vxXov 
(piyyoq  cisXiov  Xirrxyfvov,  ciXccvcttcz, 
wj  dry  fa,  xdi  o-cotyyva.  xivlga,  gda-tysyy 
KtoXoig  IQuvh  (understand  ccvrbv$). 

I  leave  these  comments  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  your  candid  Readers, 
and,  fearing  1  may  become  tedious, 
conclude  for  the  present. 

James  Weetman. 

Postscript.— -I  had  almost  omitted 
to  make  mention  of  the  metre  of 
the  last  noted  six  verses  or  lines  : 
and,  certainly,  as  they  are  now  ar¬ 
ranged,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what 
class  they  properly  belong.  But 
I  consider  them  as  commata  or  ha- 
mistichs,  and  conceive  that  they 
ought  to  be  scanned  and  written  in 


three  instead  of  six  lines.  Thus : 

1.  12  XYrcd, jpo^cJvJott  9’uyajrf^l  |a£X|ioiJ  cd\Xtivc/,, 

2.  x^deolxvxXov  j  tpiyyog,  |  w?|J  ctryfaJid 

3.  -Ka?  (TtoOyvoc  |  it/toXoiz  frdfsyv  idvvJi. 

*  Beck  reads  eeXatya,  and  ary^aicc  in  another  edition,  and  which  appear  to 
suit  the  metre  much  better. 

f  Ilomer  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Moon  has  “  xyartov  ano  dlupavoy.” 


The 
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The  two  former  evidently  belong 
to  the  acrvid^rnra,  described  by  He- 
phaestion  3  see  Gaisford’s  excellent 
edition,  pp.  84  and  8S.  Tiie  first 
colon  or  hemistich  is  dactylic  eph- 
themeris;  the  remaining  colon  is 
the  t pox<X’\'kov  YijjuoXiov.  The  third 
verse  is  the  “  Ionicus  a  majore” 
trimeter  and  a  syllable ;  see  p.  63 
line  10  of  the  same  author  3  and  if 
we  may  by  the  o-wtxQuvws  contract 
l A-TOi$':%uv  to  pn uty’guv  the  verse  will 
be  exactly  the  same  as  the  one 
quoted  by  Hephaestion  himself.  I 
make  the  in  Svyaieg  long,  be¬ 
cause  it  closes  the  “  colon,”  and 
contract  lov  in  dsxiov  into  one  long 
syllable  with  Hephaestion’s  autho¬ 
rity,  grounded  on  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  organs  of  speech  3  as 
one  can  scarcely  avoid  pronouncing 
the  letters  as  a  monosyllable  :  viz. 
<ir  yoo.” — In  this  innovation  I  may 
appear  to  subject  myself  to  the 
charge  which  I  urge  against  Mr. 
Burges  3  but  you  will  perceive,  Mr. 
Urban,  that  I  do  not  in  the  least 
change  the  urclo  verborum :  the 
lines  as  they  commonly  appear,  I 
repeat,  are  unsusceptible  of  classi¬ 
fication  ;  and  as,  when  disposed  in 
three  verses,  we  recognize  exactly 
similar  in  the  respectable  author 
before  mentioned,  I  trust.  I  shall 
not  be  considered  presumptuous  in 
suggesting  the  alteration.  J.  VV. 

Mr.  Urban,  Quinton,  Feb.  4. 
AGERLY,  according  to  custom, 
looking  over  the  contents  of 
your  Magazine  for  December  last, 
p.  505,  1  dropped  upon  the  birth¬ 
place  of  my  favourite  Shenstone,  and 
glad  I  am  that  there  is  a  semblance 
of  it  preserved.  If  Mr.  Parkes,  or 
any  other  gentleman,  would  supply 
you  with  a  view  of  the  House  and 
Grounds  at  the  Leasowes  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Shenstone’s  death,  it 
would  certainly  be  very  desirable  to 
preserve  a  representation  of  so  re¬ 
markable  a  place,  as  left  by  such  an 
able  improver  of  nature. — Modest 
and  worthy  Shenstone  I  1  knew  him 
well.  Amiable  in  bis  manners,  will¬ 
ing  to  communicate,  he  was  the 
friend  of  merit  and  the  fosterer  of 
genius,  I  well  remember!.,  when  a 


youth,  that  I  showed  him  some  Yerses 
I  had  written  on  the  Leasowes,  which, 
although  they  have  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  them,  I  will  introduce,  to  show 
the  willingness  he  bad  to  assist  a 
rhyming  adventurer,  and  likewise  the 
facility  with  which  he  wrote.  With 
a  pencil  he  immediately  annexed  the 
eight  last  lines,  and  returned  me  the 
verses. 

Verses  written  at  The  Leasowes,  May  19, 
1759- 

How  soothing  are  those  fragrant  shades. 
With  ev’ry  beauty  crown’d; 
Sequester’d  valleys,  fair  cascades. 

And  hills  that  smile  around, 

O  let  me  haunt  this  peaceful  cell. 

In  bliss  unmix’d  and  pure; 

Here  ev’ry  sordid  aim  expel. 

And  ev’ry  anguish  cure. 

But,  ah!  my  humbler  lot  denies 
Such  pleasure  to  my  share  ; 

Ev’11  in  this  calm  abode,  my  sighs 
Disclose  the  pangs  of  care. 

Thrice  happy  thou,  whom  Fate's  decree 
Has  here  securely  blest ; 

Would  Fate  allot  one  joy  to  me, 

And  give  thee  all  the  rest. 

But  tho‘  I  to  those  woods  rehearse , 

The  woes  with  which  1  pine, 

TV  ill  wit  and  beauty  read  a  verse , 

Or  soothe  a  pang  like  mine  ? 

Yet  on  this  beech  l  grave  my  care. 

For  Fanny’s  eyes  alone ; 

And  may  the  purport  please  my  fair. 

Or  still  remain  unhnown. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  F, 

Inscription  on  a  Cenotaph  intended  t» 
be  erected  in  the  Church  at  Preston, 
Northamptonshire.  (See  p.  174.) 

“  Reader,  within  these  consecrated  w'alls 
this  marble  Tablet  (with  tribute  that  is 
due)  is  inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  Jamf,8 
Newman  Newman,  esq.  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
“  Hero,”  of  seventy-four  guns,  wrecked 
on  the  24th  of  December,  IB  11,  upon 
the  Ilaak  Sands,  off  the  Texel  Island, 
and  every  soul  on  board  perished !  1  He 
was  the  son  of  Charles  Newman,  esq.  of 
Preston-Deanry,  in  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
thampton,  and  of  Esther  bis  wife,  who 
was  niece  of  the  late  Sir  John  Langham, 
bart.  of  the  same  county.  He  has  left 
an  aged  father  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
beloved  son  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  an  af¬ 
fectionate  wife  to  bewail  the  death  of  an 
excellent  husband;  and  his  country  to 
regret  as  they  regard  the  loss  of  a  good 
and  gallant  officer. 

*  Non  omnis  moriar:  multayucpars  mei 
Vita  bit  Libitiham*  ” 


Mr. 
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A  Series  of  Letters  on  Acoustics, 

addressed  to  Mr.  A  lexa  n  der,  JJur- 

ham  Place ,  fVest  Hackney. 

Sir,  Letter  III. 

HE  qualities  which  belong  to 
Sound,  may  be  divided  into 
different  kinds,  independent  of  each 
other. 

1.  “  Pitch ,  which  depends  upon  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  the  vibra¬ 
tions.  The  laws  of  this  veiocily,  and 
the  circumstances  which  determine  it, 
are  well  known.”  These  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  hereafter. 

2.  “  Resonance ,  which  arises  out 
of  the  intimate  composition  of  the  so¬ 
norous  body:  in  it  we  distinguish  dif¬ 
ferent  tones,  as  the  clear ,  the  soft , 
the  dull ,  the  crackling,  with  the  laws 
of  which  we  are  yet  unacquainted.” 

Smooth  and  dear  sounds  proceed 
from  bodies,  the  parts  of  which  are  of 
the  same  kind,  and  of  an  uniform 
iigure:  and  harsh  sounds,  from  such 
as  are  of  a  mixed  matter,  and  irregu¬ 
lar  figure. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions 
■which  M.  Perolle  draws  from  various 
experiments: 

1.  That  all  substances,  which  were 
tried,  which  possess  extended  sur¬ 
faces,  fortify  the  weak  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  bodies  which  touch  them, 
and  modify  the  tone  in  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  each. 

2.  That  these  effects  arise  from  the 
transmission  of  sound  by  solid  bodies 
be  ing  in  general  better  than  by  the 
air,  and  the  peculiar  modification  of 
the  tone  by  each. 

3.  That  the  resonance  of  musical 
instruments  isfnore  particularly  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause. 

4.  The  experiments  with  msnical 
strings  afford  reason  to  conclude,  that 
the  volume  of  bodies  has  an  influence 
in  their  sounding  properties. 

6.  As  marble  in  some  degree  extin¬ 
guishes  sound,  and  bears  the  same 
rank  among  solid  bodies  as  inflam¬ 
mable  air  among  fluids,  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  it  in  the  construction  of 
churches,  concert  rooms,  or  other 
edifices,  in  which  the  propagation  of 
sound  is  desirable. 

1  shall  subjoin  an  experiment  con¬ 
tained  in  Annotations  on  the  above 
paper  of  M.  Perolle. 

“  Numerous  experiments  have 
shown,  (hat  sound  can  be  reflected, 
and  that  the  impression  on  the  ear  is 
Gent.  Ma &.  March,  1312. 
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greater  or  less,  according  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  reflecting  bodies.  Op¬ 
tical  instruments  aredispo'ed  in  a  tube 
of  such  a  length,  that  the  rays  of 
light  which  arise  from  a  small  portion 
of  the  visible  hemisphere  can  alone 
reach  the  organ  of  perception.  All 
the  others  strike  the  surface  of  the 
tube,  and,  after  one  or  more  reflec¬ 
tions)  are  almost  totally  absorbed  or 
lost.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained 
from  reasoning  or  experiment,  bow 
far  the  effect  may  be  produced  with 
regard  to  sound.  With  a  cylindrical 
wooden  pipe,  thre  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  eight,  feet  in  length,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  London, 
I  listened  to  the  noises  which  came 
from  the  capital.  I  think  I  lid  not 
deceive  myself  by  a  prepossession, 
when  I  distinctly  heard  the  noise  and 
agitation  of  wheels  on  the  p  ivemeufc 
much  more  strongly  than  any,  other 
kind  of  sound.  Nearer  sounds,  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  tube,  were  less 
perceived  ;  and  such  as  were  loud, 
afterwards  assumed  a  musical  tone; 
most  probably  upon  the  reiterated 
reflections  under  the  several  angles  of 
its  reception.” 

But  to, return  to  the  qualities  of 
Sound.  With  regard  to  tones,  some 
are  too  grave,  and  others  to o  acute y 
for  the  human  ear. 

“  There  are  degrees  of  acuteness 
and  gravity  which  are  beyond  the 
powers  of  apprehension.  The  war¬ 
bling  of  birds  is  of  this  kind.  No 
birds  but  the  nightingale  and  cuckoo 
produce  musical  tones  which  we  can 
imitate,  or  compare  with  those  of 
our  musical  instruments.  A  bullfinch 
and  canary  bird  can  be  taught  by  fla¬ 
geolets  and  bird-pipps;  but  their  na¬ 
tural  warble  is  incommensurate  wi  th 
our  scale.” 

_  Dr.  Robison  found,  that  any  noise 
whatever,  if  repeated  240  times  in  a 
second,  at  equal  intervals,  p  educes 
the  note  C,  at  the  bottom  of  a  treble 
voice.  If  it.  be  repeated  SCO  times,  it 
produces  G.  It  was  imagine  ,  that 
only  regular  agitations  of  the  air,  such 
as  are  produced  by  the  trembling  or 
vibrations  of  elastic  bodies,  are  fitted 
for  exciting  iu  us  the  sensation  of  a 
musical  sound.  But  he  found  that 
any  noise  whatever  will  have  the  same 
effect,  if  repeated  with  due  frequency. 
Nothing  surely  can  have  less  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  name  of  a  musical  sound, 
than  the  solitary  snap  which  a  quill 

makes, 
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makes,  when  drawn  from  one  tooth 
of  a  comb  to  another;  but  when  the 
quill  is  held  to  the  teeth  of  a  wheel, 
whirling  at  such  a  rate  that  720 
teeth  pass  under  it  in  a  second,  the 
sound  G  in  all  is  heard  most  distinct¬ 
ly  ;  and,  if  the  rate  of  the  wheel’s 
motion  be  varied  in  any  proportion, 
the  noise  made  by  the  quill  is  mixed 
in  the  most  distinct  manner  with  the 
note  corresponding  to  the  frequency 
of  the  snaps. 

I  shall  continue,  as  I  began,  to  give 
very  long  quotations;  because,  those 
for  whose  use  these  essays  are  compil¬ 
ed,  are  not  likely  to  have  leisure  to 
consult  the  original  works  from  which 
my  extracts  are  taken  ;  and  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  that  authors  should  speak  foi 
themselves,  than,  by  altering  their  lan¬ 
guage,  pass  off  their  ideas  for  my 
own,  which  would,  in  fact,  be  array¬ 
ing  ray  self  in  borrowed  feathers,  and 
endeavouring  to  conceal  the  theft,  by 
having  them  dyed,  and  the  colour 
changed  for  the  worse. 

“  All  very  loud  noises,”  says  Dr. 
Hartley,  “  are  disagreeable.  Nowit 
is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  violent 
agitations  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  may 
so  strain  that  membrane,  that  it  may 
be  hurt  even  by  gentle  sounds. 

“  Uniform  sounds,  whether  vocal 
or  instrumental,  are  pleasant,  if  their 
degree  of  loudness  be  not  excessive  ; 
because  they  fall  short  of  over¬ 
stretching  the  drum  of  the  ear. 

“  Two  notes  sounded  together  af¬ 
ford  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  than 
one,  if  the  ratio  of  their  vibrations  be 
sufficiently  simple. 

You  will,  with  facility,  understand 
the  nature  of  ratios ,  as  applied  to 
vibrations  of  musical  sounds,  and  the 
pulses  or  strokes  occasioned  by  them, 
if!  explain  it  in  the  following  manner: 

44  If,  in  the  same  time,  a  second  for 
example,  that  one  sound  makes  one 
vibration,  another  sound  makes  two 
vibrations;  the  first  sound,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  second  sound,  is  said  to 
have  the  ratio,  that  is,  proportion, 
«f  1  to  2.  Now  this  ratio  of  two  vi¬ 
brating  sounds  gives  the  octave,  240 
being  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
by  C  in  one  second.  I  have  only  to 
multiply  this  by  2,  and  it  will  give 
the  octave,  240x2=480.  These  are 
the  pulses  made  by  C  in  one  second. 

|  gives  the  5th. 

,  |  —  major  3d. 


|  —  minor  3d. 

£  —  minor  6th. 

|  —  major  6th. 

I  would  also  observe,  that  if  you  in¬ 
vert  the  foregoing  fractions,  thus  ; 
f  |  &c.  they  will  give  the  propor¬ 

tional  length  of  strings  or  pipes 
to  produce  these  vibrations  or  pulses 
in  the  air;  because,  vibrations  are 
inversely  as  the  length  of  strings 
and  pipes;  that  is,  (not  in  mathema¬ 
tical,  but  in  common  language)  the 
vibrations  will  be  slow,  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  strings,  and  quick 
in  proportion  to  their  shortness. 

“  The  above  ratios,”  says  Dr.Hart- 
ley,  “  are  very  simple.  But  a  note 
with  its  flat  or  sharp,  second  or  se¬ 
venth,  is  originally  disagreeable.” 

“  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
concords  seem  to  be  originally  pleas¬ 
ing,  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  ratios  by  which  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed.  Hence  we  may,  perhaps, 
suspect,  that  even  the  concords  were 
originally  unpleasant  to  the  ear  of  a 
child,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  vi¬ 
brations  which  they  impress  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear;  and  that  at  last  they 
fall  within  the  limits  of  pleasure,  as 
many  other  pains  do.” 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Hartley  accounts  for  the  original 
pleasure  arising  from  musick.  It  is, 
however,  1  believe,  acknowledged  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  pleasure  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  certain  consonances. 

44  Nature,”  says  Rousseau,  44  which 
has  endued  the  objects  of  every  sense 
w  ith  qualities  proper  for  flattering  it, 
has  chosen,  that  one  sound,  w  hatever 
it  he,  shall  he  accompanied  with  its 
agreeable  sounds,  as  she  has  willed, 
that  one  ray  of  light  should  always  be 
formed  of  the  finest  colours.  But,  if 
we  remove  this  question,  and  inquire 
whence  arises  the  pleasure  which  a 
perfect  concord  causes  to  the  ear, 
whilst  it  is  disgusted  with  the  con¬ 
course  of  every  other  sound,  what 
can  we  answer  to  that,  unless  to  de¬ 
mand,  in  our  turn,  why  green  de¬ 
lights  the  eye  more  than  gray?  and 
why  the  odour  of  the  rose  is  pleasing, 
whilst  the  poppy’s  smell  is  disgust- 
ing  ? 

44  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  philo¬ 
sophers  have  explained  all  this:  and 
what  is  there  that  they  do  not  ex¬ 
plain  ? 
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plain?  But  how  much  do  these  ex¬ 
planations  depend  on  conjecture  ;  and 
how  little  solidity  do  we  find  in  them, 
when  they  are  nearly  examined.” 

I  will  close  my  present  letter  with 
some  observations  on  Harmony,  by 
Dr.  Robison. 

“  We  have  made  numberless  trials 
of  the  different  concords  with  persons 
altogether  ignorant  of  mqsick.  We 
never  saw  an  instance  of  one,  who 
thought  that  mere  uuison  gave  any 
positive  pleasure.  None  of  all 
whom  we  examined  had  much  plea¬ 
sure  in  the  octave.  All,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  were  delighted  with  a  5th, 
and  with  a  major  3d ;  and  many  of 
them  preferred  the  latter.  All  of 
them  agreed  in  calling  the  pleasure 
de  rived  from  the  5th,  a  sweetness »■ 
and  that  from  the  major  3d,  a  cheer¬ 
fulness ,  or  smartness ,  or  by  names 
of  similar  import.  Few'  h  id  much 
pleasure  from  the  minor  3d,  or  minor 
6th.  N.  B.  Care  was  taken  to  sound 
the  concords  without  any  preparation 
— merely  as  sounds;  but  not  making 
a  part  of  any  musical  passage.  This 
circumstance  has  a  great  effect  upon 
the  mind.,  When  the  minor  3d  and 
6tii  were  heard  as  making  a  part  of 
the  minor  mode,  all  were  delighted 
with  it,  and  called  it  sweet  and  mourn¬ 
ful.  In  like  manner  the  chord  |  never 
failed  to  give  pleasure.  Nothing  can 
be  a  stronger  pfoof  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  Anldents  of  the  pleasures  of 
harmony.” 

The  subject  of  vibrations  I  shall 
resume  in  my  next  letter.  C.  J.  S, 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  18. 

HE  arguments  of  Dr.  Marsh 
against  the  Bible  Society  may¬ 
be  briefly  comprehended  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  syllogism  : 

Whatever  British  institution  tends 
to  the  domestic  distribution  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  without  the  Prayer  Book,  is  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  B  ble  Society  is  a  British  insti¬ 
tution,  that  tends  to  the  domestic  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Bibie  without  the 
Prayer  Book :  therefore 

The  Bible  Society  is  detrimental  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

St.  Paul,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  above,  has  written,  in  the  third 
chapter  of  his  second  Epistle  to  Ti¬ 
mothy,  “  And  that  from  a  child  thou 
hast  knowm  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salva- 


tion ,  through  faith,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in¬ 
spiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness  :  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  tho¬ 
roughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.”  Thus  does  St.  Paul  fully 
declare,  that  the  Bible  alone  is  able 
to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation ,  and 
to  make  them  perfect  (i.  e.  as  men 
can  be),  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works.  After  such  a  proof, 
nothing  more  is  requisite  for  the 
refutation  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  objections, 
than  to  demonstrate  the  accordance 
of  our  Homilies  with  the  word  of 
God.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
first  Homily  we  read,  “  The  hum¬ 
ble  may  search  any  truth  boldly  in  the 
Scripture,  without  danger  of  error. 
And  if  he  be  ignorant,  he  ought  the 
more  to  read  and  to  search  holy 
scripture,  to  bring  him  out  of  igno¬ 
rance.”  And  again,  “  Concerning  the 
hardness  of  Scripture ;  he  that  ,is  so 
weak,  that  he  is  not  able  to  brook 
strong  meat,  yet  he  may  suck  the 
sweet  and  tender  milk,  and  defer  the 
rest  until  he  wax  stronger,  and  come 
to  more  knowledge:  for  God  receiv¬ 
ed  the  learned  and  unlearned,  and 
casteth  away  none,;  and  the  Scripture 
is  full,  as  welt  of  low  valleys,  plain 
ways,  and  easy  for  every  man  to  walk 
in ;  as  also  of  high  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains,  which  few  men  can  climb  unto. 
And  whosoever  giveth  his  mind  to 
Holy  Scripture  with  diligent  study 
and  burning  desire,  if  cannot  be,  saith 
St.  Chrysostom,  that  he  should  be  left 
without  help.”  And  in  the  second  part 
of  the  Homily  concerning  prayer: 
“Q  that  all  men  would  studiously  read 
and  search  the  Scriptures!  then  should 
they  not  be  drowned  in  ignorance ,  but 
should  easily  pev'ceive  the  truth,  as 
well  of  this  point  of  doctrine  as  of  all 
the  rest.”  Let  the  reader  impartially 
compare  the  above  quotations  with 
the  treatise  of  Dr.  Ma  sh,  and  he  will 
readily  acknowledge  with  hum,  that 
the  arguments  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Bible  alone  are  so  specious,  so 
popular,  so  apparently  in  the  spirit  of 
true  Protestantism,  while  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  S  he  contrary  lie  so  concealed 
from  the  public  view,  &c.  that  they 
are  equally  difficult  to  explain,  and 
dangerous  to  propose- 

I  am  as  warm  a  friend  to  the  Li¬ 
turgy  as  any  man:  l  admire  both  its 

doctrines 
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doctrines  and  its  diction,  and  think  it 
Should  be  so  plentifully  distributed, 
as  that  the  want  thereof  might  never 
he  fell  in  our  churches  :  but  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  same  is  requisite  as  an 
explanatory  companion  to  the  Bible , 
is  a  doctrine  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  to  the  constitution  of  our 
Church,  and  to  the  express  declaration 
of  the  Almighty.  But,  if  even  this 
he  conceded,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  the  Bible  Society  is  therefore 
open  to  detraction  i  for,  whether  this 
Society  existed  or  not,  this  same  effect 
must  still  prevail.  It  a  member  of  the 
Establishment  subscribe  to  the  Bible 
Soc'ety,  he  will,  wherever  he  deems 
necessary,  di  tribute  the  Praye<  Book 
to  the  poor,  in  exactly  the  same  num¬ 
bers  as  ii  he  had  never  subscribed; 
and  ii  a  Dissenter  subscribe,  he  will 
omit  the  Prayer  Book,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  no  such  Society  existed. 
Erom  this  source,  then,  no  blame  can 
attach  to  the  Society;  and  to  accuse 
it  as  being  the  cause  of  the  perversion 
and  wresting  of  Scripture,  is  nothing 
■wiser  than  to  bin  e  the  learned  Doc¬ 
tor  for  ah  the  fantastical  notions  and 
Sociniaa  principles  which  any  of  his 
auditors  may  choose  to  ingraft  on  his 
excellent  lectures.  That  the  Prayer 
Book  is  highly  useful  as  a  public  for¬ 
mulary, no  Churchman  can  deny  ;  but, 
as  neither  the  Homilies,  the  Canons, 
nor  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  ex¬ 
press  any  necessity  for  distributing  it, 
as  an  explanatory  companion  to  the 
Bible ,  may  the  most  venerable  Seniors 
of  this  University'  strive ,  with  one 
hand  and  one  heart ,  to  oppose  so  de¬ 
lusive  and  dangerous  an  innovation ; 
and  by  establishing  an  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society,  may  they,  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  promote  the  glory  of  God, 
whose  they  are,  and  whom  thev, .serve* 
“  1  o  omit,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  for 
a  year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  method  of  advancing  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  compliance  with  any  purposes 
which  terminate  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  is  a  crime  of  which  I  know  not 
that  the  world  h  s  yet  an  example.’- 
Scrutator  Oxoniensis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Quainton,  Feb.  26. 
ELIGION  is  the  friend  of  man  ; 
the  best  religion  is  consequently 
the  best  friend  of  man.  Every  honest 
man  will  naturally  thick  that  which 
he  professes  the  best,  will  be  earnest 
in  the  practice  of  it  himself,  will  teach 
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it  his  children  and  dependants,  and  use 
every  proper  method  in  making  pro¬ 
selytes  to  it.  Among  the  Dissenters 
from  the  Church  of  England,  I  trust 
there  are  many,  very  many,  honest 
and  worthy  men ;  but  there  is  a  way 
of  making  proselytes  with  some  of 
their  professors,  which  I  cannot  hut 
call  a  meretricious  one.  I  will  instance 
in  three  of  the  different  persuasions. 
The  Roman  Catholic  priests :  many  of 
these,  besides  allowing  the  use  of 
force  whenever  it  is  in  their  power, 
say,  you  must  be  of  our  Church  ;  for 
ours  is  the  only  true  Church  ;  if  yon 
are  not  of  our  Church,  you  are  not  a 
true  Christian;  you  are  a  Heretic: 
you  must  come  and  confess  to  us  to 
obtain  absolution,  otherwise  you  will 
be  damned  to  all  eternity.  Thus  they 
lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  their 
flock,  whom  it  is  their  acknowledged 
principle  to  keep  in  ignorance.  The 
Calvinist  represents  God  as  partial, 
dwells  upon  God’s  predestination,  and 
tells  you,  if  you  are  not  of  the  Elect, 
you  cannot  be  saved ;  now,  by  the 
Elect  they  must  mean  their  own  sect, 
or  else  they  must  be  wretched  ;  they, 
therefore,  try  to  win  you  over  to  their 
sect,  by  assuring  you  that  then  you 
are  most  likely  to  he  of  those  favour¬ 
ed  few,  among  whom,  if  you  are  not 
found,  you  may  pray  and  strive  your 
heart  out,  and  yet  will  not  he  saved. 
The  last  I  allude  to,  is  the  sect  of  the 
Anlinomians,  who  say  your  good 
Works  are  of  no  avail;  sin  as  much  as 
you  will,  come  .to  Jesus,  and  he  will 
save  you :  the  greater  sinner,  the 
greater  saint;  only  have  faith,  and 
that  will  do.  This  is  a  very  easy  reli¬ 
gion,  and  in  this  light  1  am  persuaded 
many  of  the  common  people  embrace 
it.  No  wonder  people  become  prose¬ 
lytes  to  such  alluring  doctrines.  No 
wonder  Conventicles  are  crowded, 
while  the  honest  Church  of  Eng  land  is 
neglected,  whichAelis  you,  that  you 
must  he  a  good  man  in  order  to  be 
saved ;  that  you  must,  while  you  have 
opportunity,  be  faithful  in  every  good 
work;  that  though  you  rely  on  the 
atonement  of  the  Saviour,  as  the  me¬ 
ritorious  cause  of  your  salvation,  yet 
sincere  endeavours  and  good  works 
are  the  condition;  that  your  righte¬ 
ousness  must  exceed  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees;  that  it  must 
be  wrought  up  to  that  high  strain 
expressed  by  our  Saviour  in  his  divine 
Sermon  on  the  Mount :  that  we  must 

labour 
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labour  as  diligentl  jas  if  all  depended  on 
ourselves,  and  our  labour  must,  be  en¬ 
forced  and  sanctified  by  love  to  God, 
faith  in  our  Redeemer,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  sufferings 
and  expiation. 

We  allow  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
that  theirs  was  once  the  true  Church, 
hut  we  know,  alas!  also  that  it  has 
long  been,  and  still  is,  corrupted  with 
cruelty,  persecution,  idolatry,  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  absurdity.  We  allow 
with  the  Calvinists,  that  God,  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  predes¬ 
tined  to  save  his  faithful  servants  and 
true  penitents  by  the  death  of  his 
Son  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  God 
would  be  partial  to  any  sdt  of  men, 
because  he  declares  over  and  over  in 
the  Scriptures,  that  He  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righte¬ 
ousness  is  accepted  with  him.  With 
the  Antinomians,  we  believe  that  our 
good  works  alone  cannot  save  us  ; 
but  we  cannot  be  induced  to  believe 
that  they  are  of  no  consequence. — If  I 
have  mistaken  the  tenets  of  any  of 
these  different  professors,  1  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  my  error ;  but  I  must 
say  it  arises  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  express  themselves,  -  and  the 
mean,  coaxing,  insidious  manner  in 
which  they  endeavour  to  gain  prose¬ 
lytes.  May  the  Church  of  England, 
or  any  of  its  preachers,  never  make 
use  of  any  such  deceitful  methods  ! 
hut  let  them,  in  all  honesty  of  heart, 
preach  the  necessity  offoliowing  our 
blessed  Saviour’s  example  in  all  godli¬ 
ness  of  living,  together  with  grateful 
and  heartfelt  reliance  on  the  availing 
atonement  of  his  ail  meritorious  sa¬ 
crifice,  to  render  our  best  vyork  ac¬ 
ceptable,  ond  to  obtain  for  us  eternal 
salvation.  This  is*  the  true  orthodox 
doctrine;  may  God  bless  it  with  His 
favour  among  us,  Eslo  perpetua  ! 

Yours,  &c.  B.  jD. 

P.  S.  If  1  have  not  mentioned  the 
Unitarian  system,  it  is  because  I  do 
not  consider  it  as  a  Christian  system. 

Mr.  Urban,  Lvndon%  Feb ,  27, 
E11\G  an  eye-witness  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  good  afforded  by  a  Sun¬ 
day  School,  where  five  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  are  educated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Established  Church, — cos. sidering 
that  such  a  plan  of  education  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  purposes  intended  to  the 
lower  orders,  that  it  interferes  with 


no  habits  of  industry  which  the 
parents  in  the  poor  classes  are  oblig¬ 
ed  to  cultivate  in  their  offspring  at  an 
early  period,  and  that  it  is  supported 
at  a  co  parativeiy  small  expence  to 
schools  of  daily  resort;  considering 
also  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  schools  on  the  “  Lancasterian 
Plan”  have  been  already  formed  ;  it 
is  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  poor,  if  the  “  National  Society” 
confined  its  object  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Sunday  Schools  and  the  en¬ 
largement  of  those  „  already  formed? 
Query,  what  has  been  the  progress  of 
the  Society  for  “  the  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  Sunday  Schools”  in¬ 
stituted  1785,  of  which  Lord  Barham 
is  President,  and  the  success  attending 
its  exertions  ? 

Mr.  Perceval  has  moved  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  of  Churches  and 
places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
Establishment,  which,  it  is  hoped,  is 
preparatory  to  the  supply  of  Chapels 
of  ease  in  populous  districts.  The 
Bishop  of  London  was  furnished  with 
similar  accounts  by  the  incumbents  in 
his  diocese  about  two  years  ago  ; — it 
is  lamentable  to  assert  the  fact,  that 
in  a  Parish  in  this  Metropolis, contain¬ 
ing  nearly  50,000  inhabitants,  the 
parish  church  is  the  only  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  connected  with  the  Establishment. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb .  6. 

“  In  every  village  mark’d  with  little 
spire,  [to  fame. 

Embower’d  in  trees,  and  scarcely  known 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  a  id  mean 
attire,  [name.” 

A  matron  old,  whom  w'e  School- mistress 

Shenstone. 

N  the  contemplation  of  those  high¬ 
ly  laudable  efforts,  now  in  agita¬ 
tion,  for  the  better  education  of  the 
poor,  on  the  new  plans  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  I  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  a  consideration,  which*  allowing 
it  to  be  comparatively  of  minor  weight 
and  importance,  is  surely  of  too  great 
moment  to  be  with  justice  entirely 
overlooked.  I  mean  the  ca*e  of  a 
certain  class  of  persons,  hitherto  not 
without  their  use  in  society,  on  whose 
behalf  I  would  gladly  put  in  a  word, 
before  it  be  too  late,  having  the  high- 
est  authority  for  the  goodness  of  “  a 
word  spoken  in  due  season.” 

The  prevalence  of  one  manufac¬ 
ture,  as  an  article  of  general  or  even 

most 
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most  ordinary  use,  has  before  now 
been  known  by  experience,  while  it 
has  promoted  the  interests  of  some 
artificers,  to  throw  another  class 
(whose  work  was  on  such  account  be¬ 
come  unfashionable  or  less  in  request) 
out  of  employment,  and  subject  them 
to  unlooked-for  distresses.  Nay  we 
may  even  add  that  many  highly  inge¬ 
nious  inventions,  discoveries,  and  im¬ 
provements  for  facilitating  the  per¬ 
formance  of  agricultural  and  mecha¬ 
nical  operations,  might  here  be  enu¬ 
merated,  which,  while  they  have  re¬ 
flected  great  honour  on  the  projectors, 
have  at  the  same  time  driven  many 
industrious  hands  into  situations  of 
difficult}  and  distress.  To  apply  these 
observations  to  the  point  in  question  :  I 
cannot  be  who!!}  free  from  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that  while  endeavours  of  the 
most  strenuous  nature  are  in  agita¬ 
tion  to  promote  the  grand  national 
object  mentioned  in  your  Magazine 
for  December  last,  page  501,  some 
hoary  heads  may  he  bowed  low  with 
sorrow  by  the  privations  to  which 
they  may  find  then, selves  subjected, 
at  a  period  of  life  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  their  enleting  intoa  new 
line  of  business,  unless  this  hint  be  at¬ 
tended  to,  w  hich  however  I  leave  it  to 
abler  talents  than  my  own  to  improve. 
I  am  induced, by  the  reasons  above  men¬ 
tioned,  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  highl  y  r<  spectable 
promoters  of TheNalional  .Society” 
the  justice,  propriety,  and  great  ex¬ 
pediency  of  making  some  provision 
for  the  remaining  and  declining  years 
of  any  of  those  venerable  characters, 
whether  masters  or  mistresses  of  lit¬ 
tle  country  schools,  whose  pupils  may 
be  taken  from  them  by  the  adoption 
of  the  present  scheme.  Far,  very 
far,  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  any  idea, 
tending  to  the  depreciation  of  a  plan, 
which  I  shad  be  most  happy  to  see 
blessed  with  extensive  and  complete 
success.  Since,  however,  in  its  execu¬ 
tion,  many  persons  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription  will  probably  And  them¬ 
selves  in  the  situation  alluded  to,  I 
trust  no  apology  w'll  be  necessary  for 
suggesting  the  importance  of  some 
mode  being  framed,  to  provide  an 
asylum  suited  to  the  station  such  in¬ 
dividuals  may  heretofore  have  occu¬ 
pied.  Few  indeed  among  them  are 
likely  to  find  en.plo  ment  in  the  new 
establishments;  md  yet  thosewhoare 
thrown  out  of  this  opportunity,  may 


most  probably  be  found,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  entitled  by  theirformer  situa¬ 
tion  to  a  better  provision  than  a  pa¬ 
rish  poor-house,  or  the  yet  more  pre¬ 
carious  subsistence  to  be  derived  from 
asking  charity,  to  which  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible  some  deserving  characters 
may  by  these  means  he  reduced, 
should  no  attention  be  paid  to  the 
subject  of  this  application.  Permit 
me  in  conclusion  to  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  fable,  which  may,  1  flat¬ 
ter  myself,  serve  to  enforce  the  fore¬ 
going  observations 

A  philosopher  contemplating  the 
brilliancy  of  the  solar  beams,  and 
wrapt  up  in  reflections  on  the  majes¬ 
ty  and  greatness  of  the  Author  of 
nature,  originating  in  so  sublime  a 
subject,  w;ls  at  length  deeply  eugaged 
in  reducing  his  thoughts  into  a  rejru- 
!ar  form,  in  order  to  enlighten  man¬ 
kind  with  a  proof  of  the  existence  ©f 
the  Creator,  derived  from  the  glories 
displayed  by  that  luminary,  which 
stands  confessed  as  the  brightest 
image  of  the  divine  perfections  in  the 
whole  material  universe.  Dazzled 
with  the  lustre  of  the  grand  object  on 
which  he  had  for  some  time  been  gaz¬ 
ing  with  as  steadfast  attention  as  he 
was  able,  he  inadvertently  set  his  foot 
on  a  beetle  of  superlative  beauty, who, 
as  he  lay  expiring*  thus  addressed  the 
astonished  Sage,  “Would  it  not, friend, 
have  better  become  thee, before  thou 
hadst  raised  thy  view  quite  so  high, 
to  have  reflected  that  the  same  al¬ 
mighty  and  benignant  hand,  which 
gives  the  sun  his  lustre,  was  alike  em¬ 
ployed  in  forming  and  sustaining  the 
very  creature  thou  hast  deprived  of 
life,  as  in  the  creation  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  that  more  shewy  object  by 
which,  to  my  unspeakable  injury, 
thou  hast  suffered  thy  whole  atteu- 
to  be  absorb  d  ?” 

A  Friend  to  the  Aged, 

Mr.  Urban,  Norwich,  Feb.  IT. 
LL  io\ers  of  Choir  Service,  and 
real  friends  of  Cathedral  Esta¬ 
blishments,  year  after  year,  feel  in¬ 
creasing  uneasy  sensations  at  the  ra¬ 
pid  decline  oi  this  most  interesting 
part  of  the  service,  ,as  far  as  it  differs 
from  parochial  service, and  the  manner 
in  which  services  and  anthems  are 
performed,  and  the  wretched  voices 
and  style  of  singing,  which  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  singing  heard  by 
the  pubiick  on  particular  occasions, 

and 
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and  which  affords  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  comparison.  This  is  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  the  very  incompetent 
salaries  paid  to  Lay  Cjerks;  and  not 
a  sufficient  remuneration  to  an  Or¬ 
ganist  to  expend  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  time  in  instructing  Choristers.  In 
the  course  of  sixteen  years  I  have 
lived  to  see  one  Cathedral  nearly  de¬ 
serted  on  a  week-day,  not  by  the 
members  of  the  Choir,  for  the  Lay 
Clerks  are  fined  three-pence  a  time 
for  missing  !!!  By  the  statutes  of  this 
Cathedral,  the  Dean  and  Prebenda¬ 
ries  were  to  lose  their  “  daily  distri¬ 
butions”  if  they  missed  church.  But 
this  is  become  an  obsolete  ordinance. 
In  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  contrary 
to  the  practice  which  I  believe  ob¬ 
tains  in  every  other  Cathedral,  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  chanted ,  not  sung. 
To  this  I  should  raise  no  objections  if 
it  were  properly  chanted.  The  Choir, 
Mr.  Urban,  is  of  very  considerable 
length;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  the 
congregation  can  hear  the  service  at 
the  altar.  After  a  Dean  or  a  Pr  ben¬ 
dary  has  finished  the  Gospel,  instead 
of  a  single  note  on  the  choir  organ, 
merely  to  give  the  choir  a  certain 
pitch,  comes  a  most  terrific  Mast  of 
three  octaves  on  the  full  organ,  and 
off  start  the  boys  with  more  indecent 
speed  than  the  Nicene  fathers  scam¬ 
pered  at  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell, 
to  get  a  seat  near  a  haunch  of  venison 
ora  marrow  pudding.  The  Church 
is  so  ill  lighted  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  that  a  person  must  grope  his  w  :y 
in  the  dark,  through  the  nave  of  the 
church,  and  is  fortunate  if  he  can 
make  his  exit  at  the  West  door  with¬ 
out  having  previously  run  his  head 
against  a  pillar.  If  Harry  the  Ylllth 
could  have  foreseen  how  the  revenues 
of  the  Church  would  be  employed  in 
afteriimes,  he  would  have  made  very 
different  statutes.  However,  he  did 
reserve  to  himself  and  his  successors, 
the  power  of  altering  and  amending 
the  tat  utes  of  the  Cathedral  of  Nor¬ 
wich*. — I  shall  not,  Mr.  Urban,  make 
these  complaints  under  a  fictitious 
name,  but  sign 'myself,  C.  J.  Smyth. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  17. 

UCH  has  lately  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  limiting  the  granting 
of  licences  of  Dissenting  Preachers  at 
the  qua rter  sessions,  to  such  persons 

*  1  suppose  this  is  the  case  with  re¬ 
spect  to  ail  cathedrals  of  the  new  founda¬ 
tion. 


only  as  are  appointed  to  some  parti¬ 
cular  congregation  ;  which  decision 
of  the  courts  of  law  has  been  stigma¬ 
tized  by  some  as  a  novel  construction 
of  the  Toleration  Act  of  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  18.  But  how  it  can  be 
justly  styled  a  novel  construction  I 
know  not;  as  it  is  clearly  and  mani¬ 
festly  the  express  meaning  and  origi¬ 
nal  intention  of  the  act  itself;  l>y 
which  it  is  enacted  “  that  no  person 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  Holy  Orders,  or  pretended 
Holy  Orders,  or  prelending  to 
Holy  Orders,  (being  a  preacher  or 
teacher  of  any  congregation  of  dis¬ 
senting  Protestants)  shall  be  liable  to 
any  ot  the  penalties  aforesaid,  who 
shail  at  the  sessions  of  the  said  place 
where  he  shall  live,  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance,  &c.  &c.”  Now  it  must  he 
clear  to  every  man  ?hat  this  privilege 
or  exemption  is  confined  and  restrict¬ 
ed  to  such  persons  only  “as  are  preach¬ 
ers  or  teachers  of  some  congrega¬ 
tion,”  and  cannot  be  extended  to  such 
as  are  not  appointed  to  any  congre¬ 
gation  at  all:  otherwise  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  congregation  might  ob¬ 
tain  a  licence,  and  enjoy  the  civil  pri¬ 
vileges  and  immunities,  which  were 
intended  only  for  the  preachers  or 
teachers  of  such  congregation  ;  and 
tnus  the  whole  body  of  the  Dissenters 
might  claim  exemption  from  the 
Militia  laws,  &c.  &c.  to  which  every 
lay  member  of  the  Established  Church 
is  liable,  as  well  as  all  other  subjects 
of  his  Majesty.  Indeed  in  a  periodical 
publication,  devoted  to  the  dissenting 
interest,  it  is  actually  recommended 
even  by  “  <2  Presbyter ”  (as  he  styles 
himself),  to  adopt  this  very  mode 
of  appointing,  “at  anominal  salary, a» 
assistant  teachers  of  each  congrega¬ 
tion,  all  persons ,  who  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  licences,”  and  Unis,  be  adds,  “  to 
temporize,  and  defeat  the  law  by  its 
own  weapons,”  (see  Monthly  Mag. 
for  Feb.)  Now  to  say  nothing  of  the 
absurdity  and  indecency  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  I  shall  only  observe  that  in  this 
case  the  Legislature  requires  no  more 
from  Dissenting  Preachers,  than  it 
does  from  the  Clergy  of  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church;  none  of  whom  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  holy  orders  without  a  real 
nomination  to  some  ecclesiastical 
cure  or  benefice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry. 

It  isplain, therefore,  that  the  Dissen¬ 
ters,  like  the  Catholics,  are  not,  nor 
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■will  be,  content  with  an  equality  of 
liberty  with  the  Established  Church, 
but  would  usurp  more  and  greater 
immunities  and  privileges  than  the 
national  church  itself  enjoys.  Hav¬ 
ing  already,  by  a  torrent  of  clamor¬ 
ous  petitions,  borne  down,  as  it  were, 
the  Legislature  into  a  rejection  of the 
salutary  provisions  proposed  by  Lord 
Sidmouth,  they  are  now  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  urge  the  Government  to  annul 
this  wise  and  prudent  provision  of  the 
Toleration  Act;  and  thus  to  open  a 
door  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
itinerant  preachers  and  nominal  teach¬ 
ers,  attached  to  no  congregation, 
and  yet  claiming  the  exemptions  and 
rivi leges  designed  only  for  such  as 
ave  really  fixed  and  regular  clerical 
or  ministerial  appointments. 

A  NTITHROUS. 

N.B.The  Act  of  Toleration  confines 
these  privileges  to  the  “  preachgy  or 
teacher  of  any  congregation.”  It  does 
not  sav  to  the  preacher  or  teacher  of 
any  denomination  of  dissenting  pro- 
testants,  so  that  the  appointment 
to  some  specific  congregation  seems 
an  express  condition. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  §6. 

N  your  last  Supplement,  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  letter  signed  W.  B.  where¬ 
in  your  Correspondent  observes,  that 
<£  at  a  time  when  Dissenters  and  Sec¬ 
taries  are  pursuing  their  insidious  at¬ 
tempts  to  subvert  the  establishments 
of  Church  and  Stale,  the  watchful 
care  and  umemitted  exertions  of  the 
true  friends  of  both  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  counteract  and  defeat 
them,  particularly  of  those  in  Holy 
Orders.”  He  proceeds  to  observe 
that  extemporary  lectures  given  by 
the  parochial  clergy,  separately  from 
the  common  and  regular  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  would  contribute 
much  to  this  important  object. 
Though  evening  lectures  (1  will  not 
say  extemporary)  properly  conducted 
in  large  populous  towns,  may  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  some  good,  yet  the  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  them  into  retired  country 
villages,  where  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  consists  exclusively  almost  of 
the  working  and  laborious  poor,  are 
very  questionable.  Is  the  labourer, 
after  several  hours  of  violent  and  ex¬ 
treme  exertion,  having  been  exposed, 
perhaps,  to  the  combined  severities  of 
cold,  rain,  and  wind,  whose  limbs,  be¬ 
numbed  and  stiffened  by  labour,  are 


scarcely  able  to  support  his  exhausted 
frame  to  his  distant  cottage,  in  a  proper 
state  of  mind  to  attend  io  and  receive 
religious  instruction  ?  The  hour  of  as¬ 
sembling  at  these  evening  lectures  is 
in  other  respects  extremely  unfavour¬ 
able  to  that  solemnity  and  decorum 
which  ought  to  prevail  during  the 
performance  of  public  worship.  The 
church  being  generally  but  indiffe¬ 
rently  lighted  up,  the  most  unseemly 
noises  proceed  from  the  more  gloomy 
parts  of  it, not  immediately  under  the 
observance  of  the  preacher.  Besides, 
deeds  of  darkness  not  unfrequenlly 
are  committed  by  the  younger  part 
of  the  audience,  on  their  return  home 
to  their  distant  hamlets,  which  more 
than  counterbalance  any  possible 
good  that  may  be  supposed  to  accrue 
from  the  establishment  of  evening 
lectures  in  milages.  Extemporary 
evening  lectures  have  lately  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  residence;  and  it  will  not  be  a 
monstrous  breach  of  Christian  charity 
in  suspecting  the  reverence  of  the 
Clergy  who  introduce  them,  for  the 
formularies,  liturgy,  and  discipline  of 
that  Church  of  which  they  are  minis¬ 
ters  ;  when  it  is  notorious  that  some 
of  them,  in  the  performance  of  divine 
ser  v  i  ce  e  ven  on  S  u  n  da  y  s,sy  ste  m  a  t  i  ca  I  ly 
omit  both  the  Litany  and  Communion 
Service  ;  while  olivets,  who  have  not 
the  hardihood  to  make  this  omission, 
read  over  our  admirable  form  of  pub¬ 
lic  prayer  with  a  carelessness  and 
disgusting  haste,  which  equally  betray 
their  sentiments.  Surely  conduct 
such  as  this  is  not  calculated  c‘  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  Christian  wor¬ 
ship,  or  to  support  the  venerable 
fabt  ick  in  which  it  is  maintained.” 

The  country  parish  priest  who  con¬ 
scientiously  discharges  the  important 
duties  ol  the  pastoral  office,  reading 
at  the  stated  periods  in  an  impressive 
manner,  and  with  due  solemnity,  the 
established  and  truly  scriptural  for- 
m  u  la  t  ies  of  the  C  hu  r<  h  ,deli  v  ering  with 
impassioned  feeling  a  well  connected 
written  discourse, adapted  to  (he  com¬ 
prehension  of  his  hearers,  and  at  other 
periods  judiciously  embracing  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  circumstances  of  impart¬ 
ing  religious  and  spiritual  instruction, 
confers  more  real  benefit  on  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  those  committed 
to  liis  charge,  than  wild  extemporary 
harangues  possibly  caii  effect,  how¬ 
ever  repeatedly  given,  or  however 
interlarded  with  tremendous  and 
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damnatory  expressions;  which  gene¬ 
rally  have  no  other  result  but  that  of 
enslaving  the  mind  to  a  species  of  re¬ 
ligious  phraseology,  and  of  producing 
either  the  most  daring  presumption, 
or  the  most  gloomy  and  deplorable 
despair. 

A  Christian  of  the  old  School. 

Mr.  Urban,  Plumsted-)Kent,Feb  .22. 
HE  rare  qualities  and  talents  of 
the  late  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  of  which  so  much  has  late¬ 
ly  been  said,  adds  additional  honour 
to  the  antient  family  from  which  he  de¬ 
scended.  You  refer  us  in  May  1810,  to 
N  as  h  ’  s  Wo  rces  te  r  s  h  i  re  f  o  r  h  i  s  ped  ig  r  ee ; 
and  as  his  Lordship,  by  his  secretary  in 
June  1S09  by  letter,  makes  the  same 
reference, it  seems, from  what  is  therein 
stated,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  no 
better  evidence  of  his  descent  from 
the  second  Earl  of  Northumberland 
than  is  set  forth  in  Nash,  though  I 
think  it  is  considered  in  Green’s  Wor¬ 
cester  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
fact.  Perhaps  his  Lordship’s  removal 
to  Ireland,  the  charge  of  the  see  of 
Dromore,  and  the  loss  of  his  only  son 
Henry,  which  you  note  1783,  p.  364, 
might  lead  him  to  become  indifferent 
to  complete  a  pedigree  he  had  taken 
such  pains  with* **.  It  seems  from  Col¬ 
lins’s  Peerage,  1779  (for  I  have  not  a 
later  edition)  that  much  exertion  was 
made  by  a  James  Percy,  on  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  Northumberland  becoming 
extinct,  but  who  effected  nothing. 
Tjiat  John  Percy,  great  grandson  of 
the  second  Earl,  left  issue,  appears 
from  the  Widdrington  family  not 
quartering  the  arms  of  Percy.  Sir 
Ralph  Widdrington  matching  with 
Phelice,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Clax- 
ton,  and  she,  by  the  inquisition  taken 
after  his  death  in  14S7,  being  found 
his  coheir,  of  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years,  of  course  entitled  Sir  Henry 
Widdrington,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Ralph,  who  married  Margery,  sister 
of  John  Percy,  to  quarter  the  arms  of 
Claxton,  which  by  the  Herald’s  visita¬ 
tion  it  appears  his  descendants  did,  - 
and  surely  could  not  have  neglected 
the  arms  of  Percy,  had  they  been  en¬ 
titled.  After  the  peerage  was  granted, 
the  Widdringtons  appear  to  have  made 
a  minute  investigation  as  to  their 
right  of  arms,  for  I  have  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  an  atchievement  of 

*  See  the  Pedigree  of  Bp. Percy,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  Cleiveland,  in  Nichols’s 

**  Leicestershire,”  vol.  IV.  p.  708. 

Gent.  Mag ^Mareh,  1812. 


fifteen  quarterings,  in  which  the  Percy 
arms  do  not  appear.  John  Percy, it  ap¬ 
pears,  left  Northumberland  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington,  and 
about  the  time  his  sister  Margery  re¬ 
married  to  Sir  William  Ellerker  ;  and 
though  it  is  concluded  he  removed 
from  thence  to  Worcester,  yet  no  re¬ 
cord  was  found  there  to  positively 
prove  it.  It  is  stated  he  brought  his 
son  an  infant  to  Worcester,  which,  I 
apprehend,  does  not  mean  a  little 
child,  but  is  to  be  taken  in  a  legal 
sense  for  a  person  under  age ;  for 
James  his  son,  who  married  in  1567, 
otherways  must  prove  that  both  he 
and  his  father  must  have  married  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  Julyan  Percy,  who  married 
in  1540  to  Simon  Peyter,  must  have 
been  adaughter  of  John  Percy,  and  not 
the  widow  of  his  son,  as  is  considered 
in  the  pedigree  ;  and  possibly  another 
daughter  of  his  might  be  wife  of  John 
Evans,  whose  son  Percy  Evans  was 
baptized  1550.  Julyan  is  not  a  very 
common  Christian  name;  and  admit¬ 
ting  she  had  it  given  her  from  any  of 
her  mother’s  family, by  consulting  the 
Northumberland  pedigrees  and  re¬ 
cords  to  observe  where  that  name  oc¬ 
curred,  something  might  perhaps 
appear  to  lead  to  the  ascertaining 
whom  John  Percy  married.  As  to  his 
son,  who  continued  the  name  at  Wor- 
cester,he  most  likely  married  there, and 
some  will  of  his  wife’s  relations  would 
very  probably  recognize  her  issue,  or 
mention  her  by  name  ;  but,  as  looking 
at  the  wills  of  a  whole  register  for  a 
small  number  of  years  is  very  tire¬ 
some  and  tedious,  most  likely  this  was 
not  done.  Had  we  an  index  to  the 
names  mentioned  in  wills,  the  same  as 
in  Collins’s  Peerage, any  pedigree  that 
it  was  possible  to  effect  might  be  soon 
done,  and  would  avail  much  as  to 
claims  of  any  kind,  whether  relating 
to  honours  or  property.  James  Percy 
the  grandson  of  John  dying  in  1574, 
and  John  stated  to  be  his  brother  in 
1567,  and  Richard  the  son  of  James 
in  1611,  while  his  widow  lived  to 
1642,  shews  this  part  of  the  Percy 
family  to  be  cut  off  in  early  life,  and 
dying  without  wills,  or  only  such  as 
were  made  in  their  last  sickuess,  it  so 
falls  out  that  nothing  occurs  from 
this  source  of  information  to  take 
notice  of  any  relations  descended  from 
Margery,  sister  of  John  Percy,  by  any 
wills  in  the  registry  at  Worcester. 
However,  this  may  not  be  the  case 

with 
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with  the  descendants  of  Margery  in 
Northumberland,  who  were  very  nu¬ 
merous.  I  have  seen  a  deed  recited, 
which  states  her  in  1513  to  be  then 
the  mother  of  John,  born  1503,  nam¬ 
ed  after  her  brother,  of  Ralph,  a 
younger  son,  and  five  daughters; 
and  by  the  Harleian  manuscripts  it 
appears  she  had  afterwards  three 
other  daughters  by  Sir  Henry  Wid- 
drington,  six  of  whom  married  as 
follows  :  Constance  to  Sir  Walter 
Fenwick,  Margery  to  Roger  Fen¬ 
wick,  Mary  to  John  Mitford,  Dorothy 
to  Robert  Lord  Ogle,  Jane  to  John 
Fenwick,  and  Catherine  to  Valentine 
Fenwick;  Anne  and  Eliinor  died  single. 
Mr.  Collins  in  his  Peerage  considers 
she  had  issue  by  her  future  husband 
Sir  William  Ellerker.  I  find  Anne 
Ellerker  of  Widdrington  married  to 
John  Shaftoe  of  Babington,  most 
likely  a  sister  to  Robert,  William,  and 
John,  noticed  by  Mr.  Collins.  I  also 
find  a  grant  from  the  crown  in  1567, 
of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Ralph 
Ellerker  attainted  of  felony  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Widdrington,  who  continued 
the  principal  line,  and  his  brother 
Hector  Widdrington,  a  natural  son  of 
Sir  John,  the  elder  son  of  Margery, 
that  he  had  by  Alice  his  maid  servant 
during  his  widowhood.  Most  iikely 
this  Ralph  was  brother  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  cannot  be  considered 
that  either  he  or  John  were  the  issue 
of  Margery,  seeing  she  had  by  her  for¬ 
mer  husband  two  of  that  name,  who 
lived  and  had  abundance  of  issue. 
John  died  in  1571  (not  1551  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Collins),  and  left  nine  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  and  Ralph  left 
several  sons ;  him  I  take  to  have  been 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  as  appears  from  a  letter  noticed 
by  Mr.  Collins,  p.  391,  dated  1530. 
If  Margery  had  any  issue  by  Sir 
William  Ellerker,  of  course  they 
Would  be  equally  related  to  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  John  Percy  with  the 
Widdringtons,  and  would  be  liable  to 
recognize  relations  so  honourable  to 
them  in  their  last  wills,  most  likely  in 
the  register  at  Durham,  which  would 
in  all  probability  establish  the  branch 
at  Worcester  with  the  Northumber¬ 
land  family,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  pleasant  to  the  descendants  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  prelate,  and 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  antiquaries 
and  genealogists  in  general. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Overton. 


Rectory  House ,  Rodney  Stolce , 
Mr.  Urban,  Feb. ”27. 

URSORILY  running  over  the 
several  numbers  of  your  last 
year  s  volume  a  few  days  ago,  I 
alighted  on  some  very  judicious  and 
sensible  observations  inthatfor  Janu¬ 
ary,  on  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  concluding  with  a  short  string 
of  equally  pertinent  and  useful  re¬ 
marks  also  on  the  cause  and  multi¬ 
plicity  of  bankruptcies  which  have  of 
Jate  so  commonly  occurred  in  this 
kingdom.  In  the  course  of  his  eluci¬ 
dation  of  this  latter  point,  referring, 
more  particularly,  to  those  which 
have  originated  through  the  flagitious 
means  of  fraud  and  speculation  only, 
in  which  class  are  comprehended,  per¬ 
haps,  more  than  half  of  the  failures 
which  have  taken  place  amongst  us 
for  the  last  seven  or  ten  years  past, 
the  author  wisely  conceives,  that  “  in 
justice  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
as  a  preventative  against  such  mal¬ 
practices,  a  distinction  should  be  made 
in  bankruptcy  ;  those  failures,”  con¬ 
tinues  he,  “  which  have  arisen  from  a 
fall  in  the  articles  in  which  the  bank¬ 
rupt  dealt,  from  bad  debts,  losses  at 
sea,  or  by  fire,  or  such  other  casualty 
as  cannot  be  guarded  against,  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  result  of 
fraud  and  speculation.  The  latter 
should  he  visited  with  the  severest 
punishment,  branded  with  a  mark  of 
infamy,  or  prohibited  from  embark¬ 
ing  in  matters  of  trade  ;  the  publick 
should  be  protected  from  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  recurrence.”  A  sugges¬ 
tion  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Urban,  so  credi¬ 
table  to  its  patriotic  writer,  and  so 
pregnant  with  universal  good,  as  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  in  a  prospec¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  ought,  on  no  ac¬ 
count,  to  escape  the  immediate  notice 
of  the  Legislature,  whose  interference, 
as  the  worthy  Philoputriee  goes  on  to 
observe,  is,  doubtless,  the  “  only  ex¬ 
pedient,”  in  order  to  provide  as  ample 
a  remedy  as  possible,  against  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fraudulent  and  nefarious  traf- 
fick  for  the  time  to  come,  as  well  aa 
more  effectually  to  guard  against  the 
many  other  evils  so  deservedly  com¬ 
plained  of  in  his  truly-excellent  and 
comprehensive  letter. 

Under  the  earnest  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  weighty  and  highly  import¬ 
ant  subject  may  speedily  arrest  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  leading  Sena¬ 
tors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
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that  the  country  at  large  may,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  not  long  hence  experience 
the  beneficial  effects  of  their  united 
wisdom  thereon,  through  the  power¬ 
ful  sanction  of  some  strict  and  whole¬ 
some  law  which  shall  be  enacted  for 
the  above  purposes;  I  beg,  by  your 
kind  leave,  Sir,  through  the  medium 
of  any  future  page,  that  you  may 
have  to  indulge  me  with  in  your 
widely-circulated  Miscellany,  most 
heartily  to  second  the  motion  of  your 
Correspondent  Philopatri®  on  this 
public  concern,  by  adding  to  his  own 
remarks  thereon,,  a  short  sketch  or 
definition  of  the  classification  of 
bankrupts,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  such  an  expression  on 
tliis  occasion,  under  the  existing  laws 
in  Holland,  antecedently  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  overthrow  of  the  old  constitution 
of  that  ill-fated  country,  w?hich  has 
since,  unfortunately,  been  carried  into 
effect  through  the  irresistible  force  of 
that  accursed  and  all-devouring  revo¬ 
lutionary  system  of  French  tyranny 
and  usurpation,  under  the  vexatious 
and  almost  insupportable  burden  of 
whose  galling  and  cruel  chains,  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  has  for  so  many  years  past 
groaned  and  been  hopelessly  torment¬ 
ed  !  The  sketch  alluded  to,  is  taken 
from  a  fragment  of  an  old  newspaper 
which  1  have  now  before  me;  and 
PhilopatriBs  in  particular  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  find,  when  he 
comes  to  see  it,  that  the  mode  of  dis¬ 
tinction  contained  in  it,  in  regard  to 
the  different  specification  of  bank¬ 
rupts,  and  the  consequent  treatment 
which  each  separate  class  amongst 
them  respectively  received,  which  was 
always  in  proportion  to  the  real  na¬ 
ture  and  quality,  as  well  as  certain 
measure  and  magnitude  of  either  their 
misfortunes  or  their  crimes,  as  might, 
in  each  individual  instance,  happen  to 
turn  out  to  be  the  case,  falls  in  ex¬ 
actly  with  his  own  praise-worthy  sen¬ 
timents  on  the  subject,  and  actually 
exhibit,  in  its  executive  form, a  most 
complete  and  perfect  model,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  a  most  complete 
and  perfect  precedent,  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  undeniable  practice  of  a 
foreign  country  in  the  purest  times  of 
its  civilization,  of  the  very  plan  which 
he  himself  seems  so  anxious  to  have 
established  here,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  of  pur  own  land.  It 
is  as  follows  i 


“The  Dutch,  whose  bankrupt  law* 
are  the  best  calculated  in  Europe,  dis¬ 
tinguish  bankrupts  into  four  classes. 
The  first,  those  who  have  failed  through 
real  misfortune  in  trade,  or  the  failures 
of  others  ;  the  second,  such  as  have  shut 
up  through  weakness  and  imprudence  ; 
the  third,  those  who  have  run  out 
through  extravagance  ;  and  the  fourth 
class  are  the  fraudulent  bankrupts,  who, 
as  the  phrase  is,  i  break  to  make  them¬ 
selves.’  These  four  kinds  meet  with 
very  different  treatment :  the  persons  who 
can  prove  their  integrity  and  their  mis¬ 
fortune,  are  constantly  l’estored  by  their 
creditors;  those  who  have  acted  honest¬ 
ly  but  imprudently,  either  by  trading 
beyond  their  capital,  or  by  giving  im¬ 
proper  credit,  are  admonished,  advised, 
and  set  up  again  in  a  lower  degree,  till 
their  industry  advances  them  ;  the  third 
class,  who,  though  fair  dealers,  have 
lived  extravagantly,  are  imprisoned  for  a 
fixed  proportionable  term  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  those  convicted  of  fraud,  are 
condemned  to  death.” 

Bath  Herald,  May  1 1th,  1793. 

Yours,  &c. 

Thomas  Abraham  Salmon, 

Mr.  Urban,  31  n  rch  2. 

I  SHO  OLD  be  much  gratified  if  any  of 
your  numerousReaders  would  give 
me  their  sentiments  on  the  following 
subject ;  viz.  in  what  places  do  Birds 
usually  die,  and  what  become  of  the 
bodies  of  such  as  die  every  year  iu  a 
natural  way  ? 

The  question  at  first  sight  may  ap¬ 
pear  puerile;  and  many  will  answer, 
that  as  they  must  die,  so  they  must 
of  necessity  decay  in  common  with  all 
the  othe  rworks  of  Nature.  No  one 
will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion; 
but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
inquirer  into  Nature,  and  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  have  some  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  particular  places 
in  which  they  perish.  Eagdes,  hawks, 
and  others  of  the  larger  tribes  whose 
period  of  life  is  rather  extended,  do 
not  increase  in  a  great  degree ;  but  of 
the  smaller  genera  the  increase  is  im¬ 
mense  ;  of  course  we  may  infer  that 
the  annual  waste  is  proportionate; 
and  yet  I  never,  in  my  walks  or  rides, 
in  winter  and  summer,  through  ever y 
description  of  country,  recollect  to 
have  found  the  body  of  one  single 
bird,  which  I  could  suppose  died 
through  age  orany  other  natural  cause 
of  death,  although  such  a  thing  has 
long  been  the  object  of  my  search. 
Is  it  that  birds  are  composed  of  mate- 
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rials  so  fragile,  that  when  the  spark 
of  life  is  extinct,  the  bodies  instantly 
fall  to  atoms  ?  or  are  they  as  quickly 
devoured  by  the  large  birds  of  prey 
or  vermin  ?  On  the  whole,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  birds  have  some 
secret  recesses  to  which  Nature  di¬ 
rects  them  when  their  dissolution  ap¬ 
proaches,  such  indeed  as  seem  to  baf¬ 
fle  our  keenest  observation. 

There  is  in  the  East  Indies  a  bird 
called  the  Adjutant  bird,  of  which  de¬ 
scription  numbers  come  down  every 
day,  to  all  appearance  from  the  sky, 
“who  feed  on  the  meat  and  offal  that  is 
daily  thrown  awayby  Europeans, in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  religious  notionsof  the 
natives  forbidding  them  to  touch  it ; 
when  hunger  is  satisfied,  they  ascend, 
and  are  lost  in  height,  till  the  calls  of 
nature  bring  them  again  to  the  spot 
on  the  succeeding  day.  Where  the 
Adjutant  bird  comes  from,  breeds,  or 
of  its  natural  history,  nothing  is 
known,  nor  is  it  likely  we  ever  shall 
know,  as  investigation  is  atteuded 
there  with  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
Even  in  England  we  may  never  be  able 
to  determine  the  questionable  migra¬ 
tion  of  Swallows,  or  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Flies. 

Yours,  &c.  Johannes, 

,,  ,T  Cuckney,  Notts. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb  i5. 

“AS  busy  as  the  Devil  in  a  high 

jASL  wind,”  (see  Mag.  for  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  page  505)  is  an  adage  of  pro¬ 
bably  much  greater  antiquity  than 
thelegendof  SaintMichael, and  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  generally-received  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Devil  being  the  author  of 
all  mischief 

The  proverbial  saying  to  turn  cat 
in  band,  (see  Vol.  XX IV.  pp.  G6, 
172,  212,  and  LIII.  pp.  926,  928,)  has 
hitherto  been  “  obscured  by  the  cor¬ 
rupt  pronunciation”  of  pan  for  band ; 
and  notwithstanding  much  reading 
and  some  ingenuity  have  been  exhi¬ 
bited  by  your  old  Correspondent,  in 
support  of  the  text  to  turn  cat  in  pan , 
yet  the  attempt  to  prove  that  cat  is 
&  corruption  of  cate,  and  that  cate  is 
“  .an  old  word  for  a  cake  or  other 
omelette  usually  fried ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  turned  in  the  pan is  very 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  Indeed, 
it  is  afterwards  observed  by  the  same 
respectable  writer,  that  “  cate  is  no 
other  but  the  last  syllable  of  the  w  ord 
delicate,  and  that  cates  signify  deli¬ 


cacies.  Shakspeare  playfully  give* 
precisely  the  same  definition  : 

“  — - - Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in 

Christendom,  [Kate, 

Kate  of  Kate-Hally  my  super-dainty 

For  dainties  are  all  Cates - 

Taming'  of  the  Shrew. 

I  am  informed  that  the  words  cates 
and  acates,  perhaps  from  the  French 
achat ,  frequently  occur  in  house  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
uniformly  distinguish,  in  such  ac¬ 
counts,  the  provisions  purchased, 
among  which  we  may  presume  to 
class  delicacies  or  dainties ,  from  such 
as  were  the  immediate  produce  of 
the  farm.  It  does  not  then  seem 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  adage  in 
question  has  any  relation  to  “  cate  or 
cake ,  or  other  omelette  fried  and 
turned  in  a  pan."  Proverbial  sayings, 
generally  speaking,  took  their  rise 
from  circumstances  and  occurrences 
familiar  to  those  in  the  lower  stations 
of  life;  from  common  objects,  and 
not  from  the  habits  or  customs  of  the 
few  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 
How  then  is  it  probable  that  one  of 
our  most  common  sayings  should 
allude  to  a  practice,  of  which  the 
great  majority  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages,  may  with  reason  be  supposed  to 
be  ignorant?  that  is  to  say, the  method 
of  dressing  certain  delicacies  for  the 
tables  of  the  great. 

Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang 
him,  is  another  old  saying,  and  tends 
to  shew,  that  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  offending  dogs  as  well  as 
cats  were  customarily  destroyed  by 
suspension.  Since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  another  engine  of  de¬ 
struction  has  superseded  the  cord  or 
band  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  shooting  the  cat  *  is  doubtless 
of  high  antiquity,  yet  the  proverb 
now  under  discussion  did  evidently 
take  its  rise  from  the  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  by  hanging,  as  a  cat  when  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  neck  in  a  band  twirls 
about,  and  from  its  rotary  motion 
and  gesticulation,  requires,  it  is  said, 
more  space  when  undergoing  this  ope¬ 
ration  of  strangulation,  than  perhaps 
any  other  animal  of  the  same  size. 
Swingi  and  hang  are  synonymous 
terms;  hence  the  origin  of  another 
old  saying,  serving  to  elucidate 
and  confirm  the  true  reading  of 


*  See  Grose’s  Dictionary, 
t  Ibid. 
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the  proverb  in  question  ;  speaking,  in 
derision,  of  a  place  of  small  extent, 
we  say  there  is  not  room  to  swing  a 
cat ,  meaning  there  is  not  room  to 
hang  a  cat ,  or  for  a  cat  to  turn  in 
band .  James  Dowland. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  20. 

HE  following  observations  seem 
to  myself  interesting  ;  they  are 
part  of  what  may  one  day  be  ottered 
to  the  world  under  the  title  of  “  Eng¬ 
land  safe  and  triumphant !”  The  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  most  rigid  critical  exa¬ 
mination  are  not  only  not  deprecated, 
but  invited. 

I  conceive  that  we  live  “  in  the  time 
of  theend  as  I  shall  largely  set  forth 
on  some  future  occasion.  Daniel 
gives  us  some  of  the  events  of  the 
time  of  the  end.  Let  us,  therefore, 
take  one  remarkable  verse  of  Daniel 
xi,  assuming  what  Mr.  Faber  has 
ably  proved  ;  that  the  king,  who  does 
according  to  his  will,  symbolizes  the 
new  dignity  and  kingdom  of  France. 

<l  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the 
king  of  the  South  push  at  him,  and  the 
king  of  the  North  shall  come  against 
him  like  a  whirlwind  with  chariots,  and 
with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships.” 

As  I  do  not  intend  a  critical  disqui¬ 
sition  upon  this  verse,  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
serve  more  upon  the  chariots,  than 
that  they  were  the  most  deadly  ma¬ 
chines  of  antient  war,  and  of  course 
representative  of  modern. 

As  France  is  the  king ;  which  coun¬ 
try  in  relation  to  France  is  the  king 
of  the  South?  Italy  and  Spain  are 
the  only  countries  in  Europe,  and  we 
can  scarce  look  across  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  for  effective  hostility  to  France. 
The  choice  then  lies  between  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  but  Italy  is  much  rather  to 
the  East  than  South  of  France,  where¬ 
as  Spain  is  every  where  decidedly  and 
exactly  South.  This  kingdom  of 
Spain  is  then,  at  some  not  distant 
period,  to  push  or  butt  at  him  ;  and 
the  word  seems  to  imply  repeated  de¬ 
sultory  acts  of  hostility,  rather  than 
one  great  blow  and  a  cessation. 

As  the  prophet  immediately  con¬ 
tinues  that  the  king  of  the  North 
should  come  against  him,  there  is  an 
implied  league  and  confederacy  be¬ 
tween  these  kings  of  the  South  and 
the  far  more  formidable  North  against 
the  king.  The  North,  in  reference  to 
France,  must  be  Gfeat  Britain,  purely 


and  exactly  North.  What  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  theNorthern  powers, even 
supposing  them  included  in  the  pro¬ 
phecy,  are  in  regard  to  France 
North  East.  Russia  indeed,  whatever 
the  situation  of  its  capital,  is  decid- 
edly  East.  Great  Britain  then  may* 
or  must,  be  the  king  of  the  North, 
who,  in  alliance  with  the  Spanish 
kingdom  of  the  South,  comes  against 
the  king,  with  the  usual  implements 
of  powerful  war,  and  especi  ally  with 
many  ships.  This  last  is  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  characteristick.  The  Northern 
kingdom,  unlike  the  foe, or  the  South¬ 
ern  ally,  is  eminently  maritime,  if 
this  be,  or  be  near,  the  time  of  the  end, 
Britain  must  be  the  Northern  king;  for 
what  other  European  power,  or  what 
otherpowerinthe  world, has, or  is  like¬ 
ly  to  have,  Ido  not  say  a  navy,  but  a 
solitary  fleet  ofshipsofwar?  The  king 
of  the  South  butts  at  him.  This  war¬ 
fare  has  been  shewn  to  be  very  cha¬ 
racteristic ;  but  it  is  as  much  so  that 
the  far  more  formidable  Northern  ally 
comes  from  a  distance  against  the 
king  to  aid  the  butting  in  the  South. 
Except  in  the  puny  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  our  Irish  dissensions,  the 
king  has  never  attacked  Britain,  In 
what  corner  of  the  world  has  not 
Britain  come  against  the  king  ?  The 
four  quarters  of  the  world  have  been 
at  once  the  stages  of  our  attack  upon 
the  king.  By  land  and  by  sea,  with 
chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many 
ships,  Britain  has  attacked  him  like  a 
whirlwind. 

Need  I  then  say  that  France  is  in¬ 
deed  a  power  too  worthy  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  title  of  the  king  ?  or  that  Spain 
has  already  butted  at  him,  and  is  at 
this  moment  butting?  France  has 
had  abundant  cause  to  rue  these  re¬ 
peated  desultory  acts  of  most  de* 
structivehostility.  Without  one  grand 
conclusive  effort,  in  every  corner  of 
the  Peninsula  they  have  butted  and 
are  butting  at  him.  In  strictest  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  South,  we  see  at  this 
moment  the  far  more  formidable 
British  empire  of  the  North.  There 
is  scarce  a  ship  of  war  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  whole  globe  which  is 
not  British  ;  and  these  floating  cas¬ 
tles,  these  many  ships,  having  always 
borne  the  arms  of  Britain  to  certain 
victory  in  every  corner  of  the  world, 
have  conveyed  our  never-conquered 
armies  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  Pen¬ 
insula  of  the  South.  Thus  has  Britain 
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come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind. 
However  barren  the  laurels,  laurels 
have  been  always  gained. 

That  this  singular  and  most  de¬ 
structive  war  against  the  king,  is  more 
worthy  of  prophetical  notice  than 
other  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  him,  may  already  appear.  Army 
after  army  have  been  swallowed  up 
in  it,  and  human  foresight  discerns  no 
probable  termination.  If  nothing 
else,  its  length  has  already  given  it  a 
peculiar  importance,  and  every  month 
adds  to  the  amount.  Neither  is  it 
dear  that  a  revealed  limit  is  affixed  to 
its  continuance.  We  may  almost,  in¬ 
deed,  conjecture  that  the  theme  of  the 
next  verse,  his  entrance  also  into  the 
glorious  land,  is  not  altogether  succes¬ 
sive  to  the  Spanish  war.  The  turn  of 
expression  at  least  admits  the  entrance 
into  Judea,  if  such  be  the  glorious 
laud,  while  the  Southern  and  N  orthern 
powers  are  united  against  him  in  the 
Peninsula, the  countries  and  kingdoms 
of  which  he  has  entered  and  over¬ 
flowed  and  passed  over.  It  should 
he  observed  that  as  the  king  of  the 
North  comes  against  him,  it  is  not  the 
countries  of  the  Northern  king  which 
are  to  be  passed  over,  but  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  the  Northern  king  would 
defend.  The  very  specification  of  the 
entrance  may  be  expressive;  for  it  is 
certain  that  either  the  British  or  their 
allies  might  have  seized  the  passes  of 
the  Pyrenees,  so  as  in  all  human  ap¬ 
pearance  to  have  precluded  an  en¬ 
trance.  This,  however,  may  rather 
!>e  in  the  fact  than  the  prophecy. 
The  entrance  may  rather  be  the  tak¬ 
ing  possession.  Whether  this  entrance 
and  overflowing  and  overpassing  be 
more  than  temporary,  is  perhaps  left 
doubtful  by  the  Prophet.  I  do  not 
feel  confident  that  they  signify  a  final 
and  complete  subjugation.  Ail  the 
prophecy  seems  already  fulfilled. 
They  have  entered,  overflowed,  pass¬ 
ed  over,  and  yet  Spain  is  unsubdued 
as  at  the  first  butting.  The  waters 
overflow,  pass  over;  perhaps  they  do 
not  settle  on  the  land.  “  It  is  true,” 
says  the  writer  of  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  “  he  has  over-run  a  large  tract 
of  territory;  but  as  fast  as  he  lias  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  ground  he  has  left  behind 
him  has  reverted  to  its  former  owners, 
and  must  be  re-conquered  before  it  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  France.” 

“We  will  not  pretend  to  say  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  surely 


the  unconquerable  perseverance  of 
the  Spaniards,  their  unextinguishable 
hatred  of  the  oppressors,  and  the  un¬ 
abated  magnanimity  which  they  have 
hitherto  displayed  amidst  so  many 
melancholy  reverses  of  fortune,  afford 
us  strong  hope  that  their  efforts  will 
not  be  in  vain.” 

Unless,  Mr.  Urban,  some  of  your 
Correspondents  can  convince  me  of 
error,  I  may  on  some  future  occasion 
follow  up  the  further  fortunes  of 
Daniel’s  Infidel  King. 

C.  N.  C  AUJTABRIGIEN SIS. 


Mr.  Urban,  Cambridge,  Jan, 4. 
"'HE  following  extract  will  give 
entertainment,  I  hope,  to  your 
Headers,  and  great  pleasure  to  R.  S. 

On  Armories. 

“  — —  Amies,  as  ensignes  of  honour 
among  military  men,  in  the  generall  sig¬ 
nification,  have  been  as  anciently  used 
in  this  realme  as  in  any  other;  for,  as 
necessitie  bred  the  use  of  them  in  ma¬ 
naging  of  militarie  affaires,  for  order  and 
distinction  both  of  whole  companies  and 
particular  persons  amongst  other  na¬ 
tions,  that  their  valour  might  thereby 
bee  more  conspicuous  to  others ;  like¬ 
wise  no  doubt  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  who  alwayes  have  been  as 
martiall  as  any  other  people  whatsoever. 
In  so  much,  unlesse  we  would  conceive 
hardly  of  our  own  progenitors,  we  cannot 
tliinke  but  that  in  martiall  services  they 
had  their  conceit  sin  their  ensignes,  both 
for  distinction,  direction,  and  decency. 

“  He  that  would  show  variety  of  read¬ 
ing  in  this  argument,  might  note  out  of 
the  sacred  Scripture,  that  every  tribe  of 
Israel  pitched  under  their  own  standard  ; 
out  of  prophane  authors,  that  the  Ca- 
rians.who  were  the  first  vnercenarie  soul- 
diers,  first  also  bare  markes  in  their 
shields ;  that  the  Lacedemonians  bare 
the  Greek  letter  A,  the  Messenians 
M,  &c. 

“  But  to  come  home,  some  give  the 
first  honour  of  the  invention  of  the 
armories  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  the 
ancient  Piets  and  Britans,  who,  going 
naked  to  the  wars,  adorned  their  bodies 
with  figures  and  blazons  of  divers 
colours,  which  they  conjecture  to  have 
beene  severall  for  particular  families,  as 
they  fought  divided  by  kindreds  *. 

“  When  this  isle  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Romans,  their  troupes  and 
bands  had  their  severall  signes.  As  the 
Britanniciani  in  tlieir  shield  a  carbuncle, 
Britannici  a  plat  party  per  saltier.  Sta- 
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hlesiani  a  plate  within  an  annulet,  Se- 
cundani  an  annulet  upon  a  crosse.  For 
particular  persons  among'  the  Grecians, 
Ulysses  bare  in  his  shield  a  dolphin ; 
among  the  Romans,  Julius  Ccesar  the 
head  of  Venus;  Crixus,  a  French  cap- 
taine,  a  man  weighing  gold;  a  Sagun- 
tine  Spaniard,  an  hundred  snakes  ;  so  I 
onely  reade  among  the  Britans  that  the 
victorious  Arthur  bare  Our  Lady  in  his 
shield,  which  I  doe  the  rather  remember, 
for  that  Nennius,  who  lived  not  long 
after,  recordeth  the  same. 

“In  the  Saxon  Heptarchie,  I  find  lit¬ 
tle  noted  of  armes,  albeit  the  Germans 
of  whom  they  descended  used  shields,  as 
Tacitus*  saith,  “  colore  sucata”  [scuta 
lectissimis  coloribus  distinguunt]  which 
I  know  not  whether  I  may  call  armes  or 
no;  neither  know  1  whether  I  may  re- 
ferre  hither  out  of  Beda,  how  Edwin 
king  of  Northumberland  had  al wales  an 
ensigne  carried  before  him,  called  in 
English  a  Tuffe,  which  Vigetius  reckon- 
eth  among  military  ensignes  ;  or  how 
king  Oswald  had  a  banneroll  of  gold  and 
purple  interwoven  palie  or  bendie,  set 
over  his  tombe  at  Beardney  Abbey ;  or 
how  Cuthred  king  of  Westsex  bare  in 
his  banner  a  golden  dragon  at  the  bat- 
taill  of  Bureford,  as  Hoveden  noteth  ; 
as  the  Danes  bare  in  their  standard  a 
raven,  as  Asserius  reporteth. 

“  Hitherto  of  Armes  in  the  generall 
signification  ;  now  somewhat  of  them  in 
the  restrict  signification,  as  wee  define, 
.or  rather  describe  them,  viz.  That 
armes  are  ensignes  of  honour  borne  in 
banners,  shields,  coates,  for  notice  and 
distinction  of  families  one  from  the 
other,  and  descendable  as  hereditary  to 
posterity. 

“  Here  might  divers  enquiries  be  made 
when  they  began  to  be  hereditary,  which 
was  very  anciently,  if  we  relie  upon  the 
Poet’s  credit.  For  to  overpasse  other, 
Virgil  saith  that  Avenlinus  Hercules’ 
son  neb  are  an  hundred  snakes;his  father’s 
armes : 

“  Clypeoque  insigne  paternum. 
Centum  angues,  cinctamque  gerit  ser- 
pentibus  hydram.” 

c<  Also  whether  some  have  aptly 
applied  this  verse  of  Lucretius  [lib.  V. 
1282]  to  armes  of  this  kinde: 

“Anna  antiqua,  manus,  ungues,  dentes- 
que  fuerunt.” 

“  And  whether  these  places  of  Sue¬ 
tonius  X  may  be  referred  to  armes  of  this 
sorte,  where  he  sayeth  that  Caligula 
the  emperor — “  Familiar,  insignia  nobi- 


*  Germ.  §  VI. 

•f*  Ph.  Moreau. 

X  In  Caligula,  cap.  35, 


lissirno  cuique  ademit,  Torquato  tor- 
quem;  Cincinnato,  crinem.”  And  that 
the  house  of  Flavin  was  obscure,  u  sine 
ullis  armorum  imaginibus.” 

“  Whatsoever  some  discourse  out  of 
the  king’s  seales  of  hereditary  armes  in 
England,  certaine  it  is,  that  the  lyons 
were  the  armes  of  our  kings  in  the  time 
of  Flenry  the  First.  For  John  of  Mar- 
monstier  in  Touraine,  who  then  lived, 
recordeth  that  when  the  sayd  king 
chose  Geffray  son  of  Foulk  Earle  of 
Anjou,  Tourain,  and  Maine,  to  be  his 
sonne  in  law,  by  marrying  to  him  his 
onely  daughter  and  hey  re  Mawde,  and 
made  him  knight,  after  the  bathing  and 
other  solemn  rites,  bootes  embroidered 
with  golden  lyons  were  drawne  on  his 
legs,  and  a  shield  with  golden  lyons 
therein  hung  about  his  necke. 

“  That  king  Richard  the  First,  his 
grand-childe  bare  lyons,  appeareth  by 
his  scale,  as  also  by  his  verses  in  Philip— 
peidos,  uttered  in  the  person  of  Monsieur 
William  de  Barr  *  ready  to  encounter 
Richard,  when  as  yet  hee  was  but  Earle 
of  Poictou  : 

“  Ecce  comes  Pictavus  agro  nos  provo- 
cat,  ecce  [Leonum. 

Nos  ad  bella  vocat;  rictus  agnosco 
Illius  in  clypeo,  stat  ibi  quasi  ferrea 
turns,  [protervo.’' 

Francorum  nomen  blasphemans  ore 

“It  is  clear  also  by  that  author,  that 
Arundell  bare  then  swallowes  in  his 
shield,  as  his  posterity  in  Cornwall  doe 
at  this  day.  For  of  him  he  writeth,  when 
he  was  upon  the  shocke  with  the  said. 
William  de  Barr; 

“  Vidit  hirundela  velocior  alite  qua?,  dat 
Hoc  agnomen  ei,  fert  cujus  in  a?gide 
signum,  [nitenti, 

Se  rapit  agminibus  mediis  clypeoque 
Quem  sibi  Guillehnus  laevit  praetenderat 
ulnfi,  hastam.” 

Immergit  validam  praeacutse  cuspidis 

“  About  this  time  the  estimation,  of 
armes  began  in  the  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  afterwards  by  little  and 
littie  became  hereditar}',  when  it  was 
accounted  most  honorable  to  carry 
those  armea  which  had  been  displayed  in 
the  Holy  Land,  in  that  holy  service 
against  the  professed  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  To  this  time  doth  Peter  Pitliseu 
and  other  learned  French  men  referre  the 
originall  of  hereditary  armes  in  France; 
and  in  my  opinion  without  prejudice  to 
other,  about  that  time  we  received  the 
hereditary  use  of  them,  which  was  not 
fully  established  untill  the  time  of  kind 
Henry  the  Third.  For  the  last  Earles  of 
Chester,  the  two  Quincyes  Earles  of 
Winchester,  the  two  Lacyes  Earles  of 


*  Guil,  Brit.  lib.  3. 
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Lincolne,  varied  still  the  father  from  the 
sonne,  as  might  be  particularly  proved. 

“In  these  holy  warres  many  armes 
were  altered,  and  new  assumed  upon 
divers  occasions,  as  the  Veres  Earles  of 
Oxford  *,  who  bare  before  quarterly 
Gueles  and  Or,  inserted  a  mollet  in 
the  first  quarter,  for  that  a  shooting 
starre  fell  thereon  when  one  of  them 
served  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  L. 
Barbie ys^w\\o  bare  first  Gueles  a  cheve- 
ron  Arg.  after  one  of  them  had  taken 
upon  him  the  crosse,  for  that  was  then 
the  phrase,  to  serve  in  those  warres,  in¬ 
serted  ten  crosses  patt&  in  his  shield. 
So  Geffray  of  J Bouillon,  the  glorious  gene¬ 
ral  in  those  warres,  at  one  draught  of  his 
bowe,  shooting  against  David’s  tower  iii 
Hierusalem,  broched  three  feetlesse 
birds,  called  Allerions ,  upon  his  arrow, 
and  thereupon  assumed  in  a  shield,  Or, 
three  allerions  Argent  on  a  bend  Gueies, 
which  the  house  of  Lorrian  descending 
from  his  race  centinueth  to  this  day.  So 
JLeopald  the  fifth  Marques  of  Austria, 
who  bare  formerly  sixe  larkes  Or  in 
Azure,  when  his  coate-armour  at  the 
seige  of  Acres  in  the  Holy  Land  was  all 
dyed  in  bloud  save  his  belt,  he  took  for 
his  armes,  Gueles,  a  white  belt,  or  a 
fesse  Argent,  which  is  the  same,  in 
memory  thereof.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  IS. 

IN  the  Second  Volume  of  Typogra- 
phicalAntiquiiies,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dibdin,  is  a  long  note  upon  the  Liber 
A ggregationis  Alberti  Mugni,  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  which  was  early  printed  in 
this  country  by  William  Mechlin,  but 
without  date.  Mr.  Dibdin  seems  by 
this  note  to  have  bestowed  peculiar 
research  upon  the  works  of  this 
author,  which  are  certainly  very  cu¬ 
rious;  but  as  it  appears  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  seen  no  other  copy  of  this 
work  than  that  published  by  Mech¬ 
lin,  I  beg  Heave  to  state  some  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  copy  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Haworth,  which  1  believe  to  be 
the  edition  of  that  work  from  which 
Mechlin  printed  his,  as  they  perfectly 
agree  in  every  word,  even  the  abbre¬ 
viations.  This  work  was  beautifully 
printed  at  Augsburgh  in  1478  by  John 
de  Annunciata,  in  double  columns, 
with  large  margins,  and  upon  most 
excellent  paper.  Like  most  of  the 
works  published  at  that  time  it  has 
no  title-page;  though  the  addition 
of  that  useful  appendage  was  soon 
after  adopted.  The  Perutilis  repe- 
titio  famosi,  &c.  printed  by  Gregory 


Botticher  at  Leipzig  in  1493,  has  a 
title-page.  This  work,  like  the 
other,  proves  the  art  of  paper-mak¬ 
ing  and  printing  to  have  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  Germany  at 
that  time.  Indeed  Augsburgh  was 
then  famous  in  the  useful  arts;  and 
when  Mr.  Dibdin,  according  to  his 
promise,  shall  have  laid  before  us  the 
foreign  treasures  of  Lord  Spencer’s 
library,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  find  it 
much  behind  Mentz  in  the  art  of  ty¬ 
pography.  In  1478  an  edition  of  the 
Liber  Aggregations  was  printed  by 
Schribberat  Bologna.  Albert,  after 
having  resigned  the  episcopacy  of 
Ratisbon,  returned  to  his  cloister.  He 
was  born  at  Cologne  I  should  infer 
from  the  following  extract : — Expli- 
cuu’t  secreta  aliqua  Alberti  Magni  de 
Coloia  super,”  &c.  The  books  com¬ 
mence  as  follows : 

“  Liber  primus  de  viribus  quarund* 
herbarum.” 

The  second  begins  with  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  stones,  and  then 

“  Si  vis  scire  utr.  mulier  tua  sit 
casta,  accipe  lapide’  qui  magnes  vocatur 
est,”  &c. 

The  book  ends  with  a  variety  of 
astrological  observations  at  e  3. — 
Then 

“  Impressus  quide*  est  hoc  opus- 
culu’  per  magisterium  Johannem  de 
Annunciata  de  Augusta,  laus  Deo, 
pararoseq’  Virgini  Marie,  necno*  toti 
curie  eelesti  triumuhanti,  anno  salutis 
M.CCCCLXXVIII.” 

I  should  think  Mr.  Dibdin’s  in¬ 
quiries  would  be  much  facilitated  by 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  water¬ 
marks  of  those  copies,  where  the 
dates  and  printers’  names  are  omitted  ; 
such  is  the  case  with  the  work  en¬ 
titled 

“  Here  begynneth  a  lytel  treatyse  of 
the  horse,  the  shepe,  and  the  goos  j” 
of  which  there  are  three  editions, 
and,  perhaps,  but  one  copy  remaining 
of  each.  The  Roxburgh  copy  was 
printed  by  Wynkyii  de  Worde,  and 
has  one  leaf  more  than  the  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mr.  Haworth’s  copy  wants 
the  last  leaf,  but  had  the  same  number 
as  the  Cambridge,  which  Mr.  Dibdin 
supposes  to  have  been  printed  by  Cax- 
ton.  It  has  also  the  following  water¬ 
mark,  which  I  do  not  find  engraved 
in  Ames’s  impressions  of  Caxton’s 
water-marks  :  a  circle  divided  into  six 
compartments,  one  line  branches  out 
of  the  circle  about  half  an  inch,  and 
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IS  12.]  A  n  a  lysis  of  Books 

cods  in  a  small  flower  or  diamond. 
There  are  also  short  appendages 
slanting  from  the  outside  of  the 
circle.  The  print  is  certainly  Cax- 
tonian,_  and  belongs  to  Reynard  the 
Tox.  It  represents  a  lix.m  seated  un¬ 
der  a  tree,  crowned  and  sceptred,  hav¬ 
ing  before  him  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  pig, 
and  a  wolf  laying  their  complaints  of 
reynard,  who  is  seen  in  the  back 
ground  seizing  a  hare  or  a  rabbit.  The 
poetry  of  this  little  thing  by  Lydgate 
is  simple,  grave,  and  very  interesting. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  Jones. 


Analysis  of  Rooks.  No.  YU. 

.  Titlq.  “  Hermes  Mercurius  Trisme- 
gistus,his  Divine  Pymander,  in  seventeen 
books.  Together  with  his  second  book 
called  Asclepius,  containing  fifteen  chap¬ 
ters,  with  a  commentary.  Translated 
formerly  out  of  the  Arabiek  into  Greek, 
and  thence  into  Latine,  and  Dutch,  and 
now  out  of  the  original  into  English. 
By  that  learned  Divine  Dr.  Everard*. 
London.  Printed  by  J.  S.  for  Thomas 
Brewster,  at  the  Three  Bibles,  in  St. 
Paul’s  Church  Yard,  near  the  West  end, 
1657.”  24 mo. 

*  Judicious  Reader. — This  book  may 
justly  challenge  the  first  place  for  anti¬ 
quity,  from  all  the  hooks  in  the  world, 
being  written  some  hundred  of  years 
before  Moses  his  time,  as  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  good.  The  originall  (as 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us)  is  Arabiek,  arid 
several  translations  thereof  have  been 
published,  as  Greek,  Latine,  French, 
Dutch,  &e.  but  never  English  before. 
It.  is  pity  the  learned  translator  [Doct. 
Everard  f  j  had  not  lived,  and  received 
himself  the  honour  and  thanks  due  to 
him  from  Englishmen,  for  his  good 
will  to,  and  pains  for  them  in  translating 
a  book  of  such  infinite  worth,  out  of  the 
originall  into  their  mother  tongue. 

“  Concerning  the  a.uthour  of  the  book 
itself.  Four  things  are  considerable,  viz. 
his  name,  learning,  country,  and  time. 
1.  The  name  by  which  he  was  commonly 
styled  Hermes  Trismxs'istics,  i.  e.  Mer- 
curius  Ter  Maximus ,or  the  Thrice  Great¬ 
est  Intelligencer.  2.  His  learning  will 
appear,  as  by  his  works,  so  by  the  right 
understanding  of  t he  reason  of  his 
name.  3.  For  his  country,  he  was  king 
°f  Egypt.  4.  For  his  time,  it  is  not 
without  much  controversie  betwixt  them 


that  Write  of  this  divine,  ancient  author, 
what  time  he  lived  in.  Some  say  he 
lived  after  Moses  his  time,  giving  this 
slender  reason  for  it,  viz.  because  he  was 
foamed  Ter  Maximus,  for  being  preferred 
(according  to  the  Egyptian  customs) 
being  chief  philosopher,  to  be  chief  of 
the  priesthood,  and  from  thence  to  be 
chief  in  government  and  king.  But  if 
this  be  all  their  ground,  you  must  ex¬ 
cuse  my  dissent  from  them,  and  that  for 
this  reason,  because,  according  to  the 
most  learned  of  his  followers,  he  was 
called  Ter  Maximus,  for  having  perfect 
and  exact  knowledge  of  all  things  con* 
tained  in  the  world;  which  things  he  di¬ 
vided  into  three  kingdoms,  as  he  calls 
them,  viz.  Mineral ,  Vegetable ,  Animal, 
otherwise  the  great  Elixir  of  the  phiioso 
pherv,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  all  ce-» 
lestiail  and  terrestriall  virtues  ;  which 
secret  many  ignorantly  deny,  many  have 
chargeably  sought  after,  yet  few,  but 
some,  yea,  and  Englishmen  [Ripley, 
Bacon,  Norman,  &c.]  have  happily 
found.  The  description  of  this  great 
treasure  is  said  to  be  found  engraved 
upon  a  Smaragdine  table,  in  the  valley 
of  Ebron,  after  the  flood.  So  that  the 
reason  alleaged  t  o  prove  this  authour  to 
live  after  Moses  seems  invalid  ;  neither 
doth  it  any  way  appear  that  he  lived  in 
Moses  his  time.  It  is  received  among 
the  ancients,  that  he  was  the  first  that 
invented  the  art  of  communicating* 

cy 

knowledge  to  the  world  by  writing 
or  engraving.  Now  if  so,  then  in  all 
probability  he  was  before  Moses;  .for 
it  is  said  of  Moses  [Acts  vii.  22.]  that 
he  was,  from  his  childhood,  skilled  in 
all  the  Egyptian  learning,  which  couidf 
not  well  have  been  without  the  help  of 
literature,  which  we  never  read  of  any 
before  that  invented  by  Hermes,  la 
this  book,  though  so  very  old,  is  con¬ 
tained  more  true  knowledge  of  God  and 
Nature,  than  in  all  the  books  of  the 
world  besides,  1  except  only  sacred  writ. 
There  is  contained  in  this  book  that 
true  philosophy,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  ever  to  attain  to  the  height 
and  exact nesse  of  Piety  and  Religion. 
According  to  this  philosophy,  I  cad  him 
a  philosopher,  that  shall  learn  and  study 
the  things  that  arc,  Xnd  how  they  are 
ordered,  and  governed,  and  by  whom, 
and  for  What  cause,  or  to  what  end;  and 
he  that  doth  so,  will  acknowledge 
thanks  to,  and  admire  the  Gihnipotent 


*  Hermes  surnamed  Trisroegkf  us,  or  Thrice  Great,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
A.  M.  2076.  Casaubon  believed  this  book  to  be  written  by  a 'Christian  to  assert 
Christianity  by  a  pious  fraud,  making  Hermes  say  part  of  what  the  Christians  believe. 
This  book  was  counterfeited  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Biog» 
Diet,  art,  Hermes.  f  Ctuery,  who  Was  Dr,  Everard  ? 

Gent.  Mag.  Ma rch,  1812. 
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Creator? 
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Creator,  Preserver,  and  Director  of  all 
these  things.  I  am  not  of  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  foolish  opinion  of  those  that 
say,  the  greatest  philosophers  are  the 
greatest  Atheists ;  as  if  to  know  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  understand  his  go¬ 
ings  forth  in  the  way  of  Nature,  must 
necessitate  a  man  to  deny  God.  The 
scripture  disapproves  of  this  as  a  sottish 
tenent  [Job  38.],  and  experience  con¬ 
tradicts  it :  for  behold  !  here  is  the’great- 
est  philosopher,  and,  therefore,  the 
greatest  divine. 

“  Read,  understanding^,  this  ensuing 
book,  (and  for  thy  help,  thou  mayest 
make  use  of  that  voluminous  commen¬ 
tary  written  upon  it,  viz.  Hannibal 
Rosseli  Calabar.)  then  it  will  speak  more 
for  its  author  than  can  be  spoken  by  any 
man,  at  least  by  me.  4 

Thine  in  the  love  of  the  truth,  J.  F.* 
The  Titles  of  every  Booh  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus. 

a  Lib.  1.  His  first  book.  2.  Poemander. 

3.  The  Holy  Sermon.  4.  The  Key. 
5.  That  God  is  not  manifest,  and  yet 
most  manifest.  6.  That  God  alone  is 
good.  7.  The  Secret  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  of  Regeneration,  and  the  Pro¬ 
fession  of  Silence.  8.  That  the  greatest 
Evil  in  Man,  is  the  not  knowing  of 
God.  9.  A  Uuiversall  Sermon  to  As- 
clepius.  10.  The  Minde  to  Hermes. 
11.  Of  the  Common  Minde  to  Tat.  [or 
Tatius.]  12.  Hermes  Trismegistus,  bis 
Crator,  or  Monas.  13.  Of  Sense  and 
Understanding.  14.  Of  Operation  and 
Sense,  15.  Of  Truth  to  his  Son  fat. 
16.  That  none  of  the  Things  that  are 
can  perish.  17.  To  Asclepius,  to  be 
fruly  wise.” 

Extract . 

“  I.  I,  O  my  son,  write  this  first  Look, 
both  for  humanity  sake,  and  for  piety 
towards  God. 

2.  For  there  can  be  no  religion  more 
true  or  just,  than  to  know  the  things 
that  are,  and  to  acknowledge  thanks 
for  all  things  to  him  that  made  them, 
which  thing  I  shall  not  cease  continually 
to  do. 

3.  What  then  should  a  man  do,  O 
Father,  to  lead  his  life  well;  seeing  there 
is  nothing  here  true  ? 

4.  Be  pious  and  religious,  O  my  Son  ; 
for  he  that  doth  so  is  the  best  and  high¬ 
est  philosopher;  and  without  philoso¬ 
phy,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to  the 
in-ighth  and  exactnesxe  of  piety  or 
religion. 

5.  But  he  that  shall  learn  and  study 
the  things  that  are  ;  and  how  they  are 
ordered  and  governed;  and  by  whom, 
and  for  what  cause,  or  to  what  end ; 
will  acknowledge  thanks  to  the  work- 

*  Query,  who  was  J.  FTF~ 


man  as  to  a  good  father,  an  excellent 
nurse,  and  a  faithful  steward,  and  he 
that  gives  thanks  shall  be  pious  and  re¬ 
ligious,  and  he  that  is  religious  shall 
know  both  where  the  truth  is,  and  what 
it  is;  and  learning  that  he  will  be  yet 
more  and  more  religious. . . 

8.  For  this  onely,  O  Son,  is  the  way  to 
the  truth  which  our  progenitors  tra¬ 
velled  in ;  and  by  which  making  their 
journey,  they  at  length  attained  to  the 
good.  It  is  a  venerable  w'ay  and  plain, 
but  bard  and  difficult  for  the  soul  to  go 
in,  that  is,  in  the  body. 

9.  For,  first,  it  must  war  against  its 

ow  n  self,  &c.  &e.  J.  B.  Feb.  25. 

(To  be  f  onlinued.) 

ArchitecturauInnovationNoCLX. 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture 

in  England,  ( continued  from  voJ. 

LXXXI.  part  I.  p.  29.) 

Pointed  Style  of  Architecture  during 
the  lleign  ^/Hekby  VIII. 

N  this  strange  aera  of  universal 
change  i  n  rel  ig  i  on  ,p  oli  t  ick  s  ,m  oral  s, 
architecture,  painting,  costume  in 
dress,  and  numerous  other  particulars; 
none  gave  way  more  to  the  delusive 
phantom,  than  did  that  of  our  antient 
architecture,  both  with  respect  to  an 
entire  subversion  in  its  original  cha¬ 
racter,  and  By  the  ruthless  devasta¬ 
tions  wrought  on  some  of  its  bright¬ 
est  examples;  indeed,  those  left  us  at 
this  day  lie  at  the  mercy  of  capricious 
taste,  and  gloomy  innovation;  under 
the  specious  plea  of  improvement  and 
repair. 

We  may  readily  assert,  that  in  Hen¬ 
ry’s  reign,  and  for  near  a  century 
after,  no  ecclesiastical  buildings  were 
raised;  and  it  is  supposed  that  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Church,  by  Inigo  Jones, 
was  the  first  structure  erected  for  that 
purpose;  and  although  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  Proteslant  service,  yet  it 
bears  the  form  and  semblance,  in  plan 
and  elevation,  of  a  Pagan  temple,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  Raman  order  of  architec¬ 
ture.  But  more  of  this  in  its  dde 
place.  If  any  attention  was  p^iid  to 
old  churches  in  Edward  VI.  and  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reigns,  it  must  have  been  upon 
the  score  of  alteration,  to  suit  in  some 
instances  the  established  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship  ;  but  yet  of  no  moment,  so  as  to 
count  upon  any  great  points  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  obtained  upon  the  new 
mode  of  design.  Lordly  mansions^ 
princely  palaces,  engaged  ali  the  art 
of  the  land  in  this  respect;  and  they 
were  done  on  a  scale  the  n^ost  exten- 
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sive  and  the  most  costly  ;  a  new  race 
ofbei'ngs  were  to  be  accommodated 
with  portals,  courts,  halls,  galleries, 
chambers  of  state,  and  every  other 
arrangement  that  could  invite  luxury, 
or  gratify  ambition.  The  example 
to  be  recurred  to  for  full  instruction 
of  the  mode  of  such  buildings  is 
Hampton  Court,  the  palace  of  “  that 
great  child  of  honour,”  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  remaining  with  little  transforma¬ 
tion  as  left  at  his  death. 

Hampton  Court.  Visited  1811. 


Plan . — Entrance  front,  bearing  to 
the  West.  On  the  right  a  single 
■wing,  on  the  left  a  ditto,  with  the  en¬ 
trance  front  to  the  offices  attached 
Jto  it.  The  offices  run  on  the  North 
side  of  the  palace,  made  out  by  a 
court,  avenues,  or  passages  of  com¬ 
munication  for  servants  to  attend  in 
the  great  hall,  chambers  of  state, 
&c.  In  this  office-arrangement  are 
1  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  pantries, 
larders,  butteries,-  wood-houses,  and 
a  variety  of  other  menial  allotments 
of  the  palace.  Passing  through  the 
portal  or  gateway  of  the  West  front 
of  the  main  building,  entrance  is  had 
into  the  first  court.  Sides,  North, 
West,  and  South;  apartments  for  the 
household  officers,  &c.  East  side, 
West  front  of  the  great  hall,  second 
portal,  apartments,  &c.  This  por¬ 
tal  is  on  an  increased  scale  of  decora¬ 
tion  ;  passing  through  which,  en¬ 
trance  is  given  into  the  second  court. 
On  the  North  side,  is  the  great  hall; 
sides,  West,  South,  and  East,  cham¬ 
bers  of  state.  A  third  portal  occurs 
on  the  East  side  leading  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chambers  of  state.  A  colonnade 
of  the  time  of  William  the  Third, 
*yho  modernized  parts  of  the  general 
buildings,  is  set  up,  by  way  of  an 
addition  to  the  basement  story  of  the 
South  side  of  this  court.  A  third  court 
stands  beyond  the  East  end  of  the 
great  hall;  here  some  of  the  offices 
and  grand  chambers  are  brought 
together,  making  out  the  several 
sides  of  this  court.  Still  more 
Eastward,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  mass  of  the  palace  at  this  ex¬ 
tremity,  is  a  fourth  court,  done  into  a 
rich  colonnaded  quadrangle,  and  in 
the  area  a  fountain  ;  the  elevations 
above  are  all  in  the  same  style,  shew¬ 
ing  together  other  alterations  made 
by  William  the  Third.  This  quad¬ 
rangle,  i  suspect,  was  originally  a  re¬ 
gular  cloister,  as  in  the  centre  of  the 
East  walk  are  vestiges  of, an  entrance 


with  ecclesiastical  decorations,  into 
what  may  be  conceived  was  the  pub¬ 
lic  chapel  for  the  whole  establishment, 
though  now  the  place  is  used  for  other 
purposes.  The  whole  Eastern  line 
of  the  palace  at  present  (and  no 
doubt  was  so  formerly,  before  the 
alterations  in  point  of  room  finishings 
were  gone  into)  gives  the  state  apart¬ 
ments,  of  guard-room,  presence-cham¬ 
ber,  grand  bed-room,  closets,  galle¬ 
ries,  &c.  On  the  left  of  the  approach 
to  the  palace  are  the  stables,  with 
modern  alterations  ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  these  out-buildings  took  a 
wide  circuit,  as  on  Hampton  Court 
Green  are  many  coeval  buildings,  a 
grand  gateway,  &c. 

Elevations. — The  materials  used 
throughout  the  whole  work  are  stone 
and  brick  ;  the  main  walls  being  of  the 
latter  article,  while  the  decorations  of 
coins,  buttresses,  doorways,  windows, 
bases,  strings,  entablatures,  parapets, 
pinacles,  &c,  are  wrought  with  stone. 
The  heads  of  the  door-ways  shew  the 
flat,  twice  struck  sweep ;  many  of 
the  w  indows,  likewise,  have  the  same 
flat  sweep,  and  others  present  their 
heads  entirely  flat,  with  the  openings 
mullioned  into  compartments,  in  one, 
two,  or  more  tiers,  the  head  of  each 
compartment  pointed  with  the  twice 
struck  sweep.  Octangular  towers, 
buttresses,  battlements,  perforated  pa¬ 
rapets  and  pinacles,  still  in  practice. 
Bay  or  bow-windows  occur,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  a  more  obtrusive  way  than 
heretofore  j  indeed  this  decoration  of 
a  bow-window  has  been  handed  down 
in  various  forms  and  situations  even 
to  our  own  times.  Amidst  the  variety 
of  objects  seen  on  the  pile  before  us, 
is  a  visible  creeping  in,  a  tendency  to 
bring  forward  the  then  new  imported 
Italianised  farrago  of  enrichments; 
but  the  buddings  are  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  may  be  thought  Wolsey’s  ar¬ 
chitect  was  much  adverse  to  become 
a  dabbler  in  the  innovating  school  of 
foreign  Professional  trifles;  but  such 
professionalists,  in  the  succeeding 
reigns,  were  not  so  nice,  as  ail  their 
designs  became  loaded  to  an  extrava¬ 
gant  degree,  with  embeilishmeufs, 
wrought  with  all  the  fantastic  and 
grotesque  ideas  that  had  found  way 
into  this  kingdom  from  the  Continent, 
either  of  the  Flemish,  French,  or 
Italian  schools.  But  more  of  this  as 
we  proceed  with  our  task  of  iufo.rma- 
tion. 

West  front.  Three  stories  ;  arch¬ 
way 
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way  in  the  centre  of  the  portal,  over 
it  a  bay-window,  right  and  left  oc¬ 
tangular  towers,  rising  tiers  of  bat¬ 
tlements,  &c.  Office  front;  noble 
gateway,  octangular  towers,  &c. 

First  court.  Exceedingly  grand  ; 
This  is  made  out  on  the  East  side,  as 
bearing  the  prime  approach  to  the 
magnificent  part  of  the  palace.  In 
the  centre,  the  portal,  over  it  a  bay- 
window;  on  each  side  octangular 
towers,  and  on  the  left  extremity  of 
the  line,  is  the  West  front  of  the  great 
ball,  of  a  design  wholly  in  the  mode 
of  a  diape!  ;  great  West  windows, 
turrets  at  the  angles,  pediment  with 
au  uncommon  parapet  head,  &c. 

Second  C  curt.- —  Very  sit  perb,  where¬ 
in  is  seen  the  East  aspect  of  the  por¬ 
tal  to  the  first  court,  to  which,  on  the 
third  story,  is  a.  large  and  very  curious 
clock.  There  are  similar  docks  at 
Wells,  Exeter,  Saint  Mary  Ottery, 
Devonshire.  But  the  chief  feature  in 
this  portion  of  the  palace  is  the 
South  side  of  the  great  hall,  wi!h  its 
buttresses,  tier  of  large  windows,  one 
of  them  a  moat  sumptuous  oriel  win¬ 
dow. 

Third  Court. — On  the  West  side  a 
noble  bay-window,  rising  the  whole 
height  of  the  elevation,  an  octangu¬ 
lar  tower  adjoining,  and  between 
them  a  grand  square-headed  raullion 
eorepartmented  window7.  These  three 
decorations  constitute  the  East  front 
of  a  large  state  chamber,  situated  at 
the  East  end  of  the  great  hall,  and  is 
the  only  chamber  (at  least  that  is 
seen  in  common)  that  remains  both 
externally  and  internally  unaltered. 

Internal  part  of  the  Palace. — Great 
Hall. — Arrangement  as  usual ;  win¬ 
dows  on  each  side,  and  at  the  West 
end,  below  which  is  the  minstrels’ 
galiery  and  screen  supporting  of  it; 
at  the  East  end  of  the  hall  is  the  High 
Pace.  Near  it,  on  the  North  side,  a 
rich  door-way  ;  opposite,  and  on  the 
South  side,  a  splendid  oriel.  The 
roof  of  this  hall  is  open  worked,  as  at 
Westminster  and  Eitham  palaces. 
The  general  entrances  to  thehall  are  at 
the  Western  extremities  of  the  North 
and  South  sides,  up  flights  of  steps, 
within  large  and  ample  porches. 
The  oriel  is  most  beautiful,  being  con¬ 
structed  in  one  inlire  mullioned  com- 
partmeoted  window,  and  its  groined 
eieiing  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
performances  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdom*  The  screen  of  the  min¬ 


strels’  gallery  partakes  both  of  ou 
old  architecture  and  that  of  the 
Italian  school  ;  something  of  this 
kind  seems  to  pervade  the  enrich¬ 
ments  of  the  open-worked  roof;  but 
such  contaminations  are  barely  dis¬ 
cernible  among  the  innumerable  and 
transcendant  English  architectural 
forms  making  out  the  design,  which 
is  profusely  grand,  and  its  parts  intri¬ 
cate,  a  charm  not  comprehensible  to 
common  eyes,  constituting  that  won¬ 
derful  effect,  which  at  once  astonishes 
and  delights;  first,  as  to  its  mecha¬ 
nical  formation  ;  and,  secondly,  as  to 
its  splendid  aud  sublime  display. 
While  we  congratulate  the  admirers 
of  such  scenes,  that  the  time-serving 
theatre,  erected  in  the  late  reign,  tak¬ 
ing  up  so  much  of  the  interior  of  f  lie 
hall,  is  done  away,  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  regret  to  announce  that 
some  innovations  of  lute  have  been 
made  in  the  hall  internally.  The 
pavement  has  been  laid  on  one  level, 
whereby  the  character  of  the  gradual 
ascent  to  the  High  Pace  at  the  East 
end  is  lost.  Minstrels’  gallery  de¬ 
stroyed ;  a  door-way  broke  through 
the  East  wail  of  the  High  Pace, 
and  a  stucco  cast  copy  from  the 
door-way  on  the  North  side  of  the 
hall  stuck  up,  for  entrance  to  tho 
chamber  there  adjoining.  This  may 
well  he  called  a  ridiculous  and  waste¬ 
ful  doing  away  the  character  of  the 
High  Pace,  an  undertaking  of  no  use 
or  benefit ;  otherwise  than  to  show 
the  world  in  what  contempt  modem 
Professionalists  hold  our  antient 
works,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mani¬ 
fest  their  power,  by  introducing,  on 
all  occasions  of  this  sort,  their  own 
fantastic  innovations.  The  lantbern 
in  the  roof  obliterated;  but  the  com¬ 
partment,  from  whence  it  took  its 
springing,  remains.  This  character 
thus  lost,  it  is  not  meant  to  say,  made 
a  part  of  the  labour  just  noticed  ; 
perhaps  done  many  years  back  :  how¬ 
ever,  be  this  as  it  may. 

Grand  Chamber  situated  at  the 
East  end  of  the  great  hall,  the  wails 
covered  with  tapestry,  exhibiting  a 
series  of  historical  subjects,  highly 
interesting  by  the  fine  drawing  and 
costumic  instruction  they  convey. 
This  is  the  only  chamber  left  umno- 
dernised  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  our  search 
warrants  us  to  assert, as  already  spoken 
of.  An  Architect. 

(To  he  continued . ) 

Mr- 
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I  S  12.]  The  Words  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  Song. 

Mr.  Urban,  Kenningion,  March  1 G. 


^ITMIE  words  to  the  ran  sick  of  the 
celebrated  Swiss  Song  “ LeRanse 
des  laches”  as  given  in  your  last 
Magazine,  may  be  acceptable  to  some 
of  your  Readers. 

Lento.  , 

Quand  reverrai-je  ea  un  jour  £ 

Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour  ?  $ 
Allegro. 

Nos  olairs  ruisseaux.  nos  coteaux. 

Nos  hameaux,  nos  montagnes? 

Lento. 

Et  l’ornerrent  de  nos  campagnes 

La  si  gentille  Isabeau  ? 

Allegro. 

A  l’ombre  d’un  ormeau 

Quand  danse rai  ie  au  son  du  chalu- 
meau  ? 

Quand  reverrai-je  en  un  jour, 

Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour? 

Mon  pdre  1  aia  mdre ! 

Mon  frdre  !  ma  soeur  ! 

Mes  agneaux  !  nies  troupeaux  ! 

Ma  bergdre  1 
Lento. 

Quand  reverrai  je  en  un  jour 

Tous  les  objets  de  mon  amour  ? 

There  is  some  error  in  the  period 
at  which  Mrs.Kail,  as  recorded  in  your 
Obituary  page  198,  was  first  seized 
with  a  paralytic  stroke  ;  for,  to  my 
ceriain  knowledge,  it  occcurred  in 
September  1807.  T.  T.  R. 

Mr.  Urban,  Cirencester. 

OUR  Correspondent,  Mr.  Bovas- 
ton,  who  sent  you  the  mtisick  of 
the  Hans  des  Laches ,  wishes  to  he  in¬ 
formed  what  Scotch  tune  was  said  to 
have  had  a  similar  effect,  as  mention¬ 
ed  by  D’lsraeli.  I  remember  having 
read,  but  cannot  recollect  in  what 
author,  that  the  air  aliuded  to  is 
called  “  Lochaber .” 

“  Le  Hans  des  Laches ,”  (which  Dr. 
Beattie  states  to  be  a  Swiss  dance,) 
was  so  called  because  the  cow-keepers 
in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  almost 
the  whole  of  Germany,  call  home 
their  cattle  in  the  evening  by  that 
kind  of  air,  either  with  a  horn  or  bag¬ 
pipe,  or  with  a  large  hollow  reed, 
about  eight  feet  in  length,  which  they 
blow  in  the  same  manner -as  a  horn, 
and  which  they  make  use  of  in  the 
daytime  as  a  crook  ( houlette ).  If  we 
consider  the  series  of  sounds  produci¬ 
ble  with  that  simple  instrument, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
fourth  of  the  scale  made  sharp  (fa  %) 
as  in  the  copy  of  this  air  given  by 
Rouuueaa,  on  plate  N  of  his  excellent 


Dictionnaire  de  Musique ,  or  in  the 
copy  in  Shield’s  Treatise  ou  Har¬ 
mony,  “  as  it  was  noted  by  one  of  the 
greatest  violin-players  that  ever  cross¬ 
ed  the  Alps,”  p.  1 19.  4to,1800.  In  Mr. 
D’s  copy  C^c  should  be  marked  at  the 
cleft;  and  even  then  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  different  from  Rousseau’s. 
Another  Runs  des  Laches  is  given  in 
Shield’s  treatise.  A  gentleman,  bom 
in  Switzerland,  once  told  me  that  he 
knew/  at  least  a  dozen  different  calls 
used  in  that  country. 

Polyhymnia  will  experience  no 
small  difficulty  in  applying  the  words 
of  “  the  celebrated  Swiss  Ode,'’  with 
which  she  professes  to  be  so  much 
pleased,  to  the  musical  notes.  A 
friend  of  mine  says  he  was  once  most 
highly  delighted  by  hearing  that  air 
unexpectedly,  while  he  was  admiring 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in 
Switzerland.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  words  really  sung  to  that 
wild  melody,  and  stated  that  they 
were  not  correct  French,  but  a  kind 
of  Patois .  If  I  recollect  aright,  they 
were  nearly  the  same  as  the  following', 
which  1  transcribe,  without  any  alte¬ 
ration, ,  from  Chabran’s  Instructions 
for  the  Spanish  Guitar. 

Ranz  dcsYaches. 

Adagio. 

“  Les  armaillas  da  colombetta, 

D i  gran  matia  se  sont  leva. 

Ho !  ho !  lioba,  lioba,  por  aria,  lioba, 
lioba  por  aria.  * 

Allegro. 

(Venite  tutti  petit’a  gros’e,  bxanca  nera 
galliott’e  rope, 

Tastotasto  ewrrite  tutti  lioba  lioba  bo.) 
Adagio. 

Venite  tasto  por  aria  ho!  tutti  lioba  por 
aria. 

•  2  Les  fillas  dellas  bergeria 
In  jestias  si  sont  bel  vestirs 
Ho  !  ho  !  &c. 

3  Oue  allez-vous,  bellas  fillettas 
Si  matinas  vi  fai  traeia 
Ho  !  ho  !  &c. 

Your  Correspondent  agrees  with 
Rousseau  and  Beattie,'  in  ascribing 
the  effects  of  this  air  to  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas.  Rousseau’s  Dictionary 
was  published  more  than  forty  years 
ago  :  in  that  work  he  remarks  that 
the  air  no  longer  produced  the  same 
effects,  as  formerly,  on  the  Swiss,  be¬ 
cause,  having  lost  ail  taste  for  their 
first  simplicity,  they  no  longer  re¬ 
gretted  it,  when  it  was  brought  to 
their  recollection.  A.  M. 

Mr. 


23  S  Mr.  Boys. —  Gold  and  Silver. — -Abbey  Seals,  &Cc.  [March, 

Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

SHORT  biographical  memoir  of  the  late  learned  and  highly  respected 
William  Boys,  esq.  is  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  May  1803, 
(vol.  LXX1II.  p.  421.)  Since  his  decease  a  marble  tablet  with  an  inscription, 
of  which  1  send  you  a  copy  below,  has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  against 
the  North  wall  of  the  chancel  in  Saint  Clement’s  Church,  Sandwich.  *** 

“  Juxta  sepultus  est  \ 

Gulielmus  Boys,  Armiger,  S.  A.  et  L.  S.  Socius; 
ab  antique  et  clarA  familiA 

Olim  de  Bonington  et  Fredville  in  h6c  comitatfi  oriundus. 

Natus  est  apud  Deal;  inde  diseedens, 

Chirurgiam  et  Medicinam  in  hoc  Oppido 
ab  adolescentiA  usque  ad  provedtiorem  afiatem  exercuit. 

Oppidi  hujusce  et  Portfis  XLII  annos  Juratus, 

Bis  Praetoris  rnunere  functus  est. 

Inter  officia  institutae  vitae  susceptaeque  publicae  curae  obeunda, 

Literas  humaniures  feliciter  excoluit, 

Historiam  Naturalem,  Antiquitatis  Monimenta, 

Domesticosque  praesertim  Oppidi  et  Portfrs  Sandvicensis  Annales, 

Ingenii  solertiA  et  studio  illustravit. 

Vir  eximio  animi  candore,  suavissimis  moribus, 
summA  vitae  integritate  ornatus. 

Mortem  obiit,  LXVIII  annos  natus,  XVto  die  Martii, 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCIII. 

Uxorem  primam  duxit,  anno  MDCCLIX,  Elizabetham,  Henrici  Wise,  hujusce 
Oppidi,  generosi,  fill  am ;  quae  demortua  anno  MDCCLXI,  in  EcclesiA  S’cti  Petri 
sepulta  est:  alteram,  anno  MDCCLXU,  Janam, Thom®  Fuller,  de  Statcnborough 
in  villA  de  dEastry  in  hoc  comitatfi,  armigeri,  filiam  ;  quae  demortua  anno 
MDCCLXXXIII,  in  eodem  tumulo  cum  marito  Sepulta  jacet :  Ex  ill  A.  filium 
unicum  Gulielmum-Henricutn,  filiam  unicorn  Elizabetham  :  Ex  hAc  sex  filios, 
Thomam,  Johannem-Paramor,  Edvardum,  Henricum,  Robertum-Pearson, 
Georgium;  tres  filias,  Janam,  Mariam,  et  Saram  suscepit.  Quorum  Elizabetha  et 
Sara  olim  e  vitA  excessdre  ;  reliqui  vero  superstites  hAc  tabulA  Patris  dilectissimi 
memoriam  consecraverunt.” 

Mr.  Urban,  March  14. 

NOTHER  fall  of  two  shillings 
an  ounce  in  the  price  of  fiue  gold, 
which  took  place  the  7th  instant,  has 
reduced  it  to  5/.  6s. 

Silver  is  also  lower.  The  London 
refinersnow  sell  virgin  silver  at  Gs.  1  Id. 
per  ounce.  Gold  still  maintains  a  su¬ 
periority  of  price  when  compared 
with  silver,  its  due  proportion  being 
rather  less  than  fifteen  to  one;  but 
its  present  price  your  readers  will  see 
is  more.  B.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Coventry ,  March  7. 

OUR  Correspondent  N.  S.  L* 

(Suppl.  p.  604,)  enquires  for 
“  abbey  seals  or  others  of  a  public 
kind,  relative  to  any  part  of  the 
county  of  Warwick.”  1  am  sure  you 
will  oblige  me  with  a  corner  of  one 
of  your  pages,  to  inform  N.  S.  L. 
that  1  possess  several  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  shall  be  happy  in  afFording 
him  every  facility  and  assistance  in 
my  power  towards  a  publication  of 
the  seals  of  the  county  ;  or  if  his 


views  are  merely  to  a  private  collec¬ 
tion,  he  may  find  it  to  liis  advantage 
to  communicate  with, 

Yours,  &c.  Thomas  Sharp* 

■■QfcEi  _ 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  22. 

READING,  in  the  “Account  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,”  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  Tanjore  Converts  who,  be-v 
fore  their  deaths,  had  absented  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Lord’s  Table,  viz. 
by  burying  them  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  congregation ;  a  thought  occur¬ 
red,  that  a  similar  regulation,  inforced 
by  the  proper  authority,  which  I 
should  suppose  the  Ecclesiastical 
court  (if  not  it  might  be  by  act  of 
Parliament)would  tend  greatly  to  the 
furtherance  of  Religion,  by  casting 
a  stigma  on  the  shameful  neglect  of 
this  positive  institution.  It  is  well 
known,  that  in  all  spacious  church¬ 
yards  the  S.  E.  parts  are  almost  solely 
appropriated  for  burials  ;  if,  there¬ 
fore,  those  who  had  never  communi¬ 
cated  (to  determine  which  registers 
should  be  kept)  yvere  to  be  buried  to 
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the  North  of  the  church,  it  might  be 
attended  with  salutary  effect. 

I  can  account  for  the  lukewarmness 
of  the  generality  of  the  common 
people  of  the  Establishment,  to  the 
neglect  of  this  indispensable  sacra¬ 
ment.  Mass,  or  the  receiving  the 
sacrament,  is  interwoven  with  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion, 
and  never  omitted  by  those  who  go 
to  church  at  all.  Inattention  to  re¬ 
ligious  duties  begets  lukewarmness, 
and  leads  to  crime  :  crime  is  neces¬ 
sarily  visited  by  disease  of  body  and 
remorse  of  mind;  and  in  that  state 
the  sufferer  is  open  to  the  assaults  of 
Enthusiasm,  and  forsakes  his  Church 
for  the  rant  of  the  Conventicle. 

Yours,  &c.  Orthodox. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  12. 

OIJR  Correspondent  H.  in  p.  S8, 
cites  a  proverbial  expression 
from  Rabelais’  works  by  Ozell — 
“  Wine  of  one  ear;"  and  solicits  an 
explanation  of  it.  I  apprehend  that 
he  mistakes  in  supposing  this  to  be 
an  English  proverbial  expression,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  French, 
though  erroneously  translated,  who 
have  this  proverb,  which  they  apply 
to  any  thing  that  is  crude,  immature 

“  Via  d’une  Annee.”  From  which 
it  appears  that  it  should  be  wine  of 
one  year ,  and  not  of  one  ear;" — 
Wine  of  only  one  year  old,  or  new 
wine,  not  being  in  estimation. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  E.  R, 

M  r.  U  r  3  a  v ,  M a  rch  7 . 

CANNOT  refrain  from  requesting 
you  to  insert,  in  the  Gentleman’s 

LITERARY  IN 
Cambridge ,  March  13. — The  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  two  gold  medals  for  the  best 
proficients  in  Classical  Learning 
amongst  the  commencing  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  have  been  adjudged  to  Mr. 
T,  S.  GfjssETx,  of  Trinity  College,  a 
scholar  on  Lord  Craven’s  foundation, 
and  Mr,  C.  Neal,  of  St.  John’s,  the 
senior  wrangler. 

Mr.  Eelis,  of  the  British  Museum, 
has  undertaken  to  superintend  the 
Manuscript  of  Brand’s  Popular  An¬ 
tiquities,  which  is  now  printing  in 
two  volumes,  4to.  as  expeditiou-ly 
as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  allow. 

Dr.  Aiicin  has  undertaken  ihe  sole 
future  superintendence  and  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Annual  Register  (origi¬ 
nally  pubishcd  by  Mr.  Dodseey) 


Magazine,  the  following  curious 
“  definition  of  a  Christian  man  after 
the  Pope’s  making.”  It  is  copied 
from  a  large  folio  book  in  the  chancel 
of  Richmond  church,  Yorkshire,  the 
date  or  title  of  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  find  out.  Richmondiensls. 

u  A  Christian  man  after  the  Pope’s 
making  defined. 

“  After  the  Pope’s  Catholic  religion, 
a  true  Christian  man  is  thus  defined 
First,  to  be  baptized  in  the  Latin  tongue 
(where  the  godfathers  professe  they 
cannot  tell  what),  then  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  ;  the  mother  of  the  childe  to  be 
purified;  after  he  be  growne  into 
yeeres,  then  to  come  to  the  church, 
to  keepe  his  fasting  daies;  to  fast  the 
Lent;  to  come  under  henedicite ,  i.  e.  to 
be  confessed  of  the  preest ;  to  do  his 
penance;  at  Easter  to  take  his  rites; 
to  heare  masse  and  divine  service ;  to 
set  up  candles  before  images ;  to  creepe 
to  the  crosse ;  to  take  holie  bread  and 
holie  water ;  to  go  in  procession ;  to 
carrie  his  palms  and  candle,  and  to  take 
ashes ;  to  fast  the  ember  daies,  roga¬ 
tion  daies,  and  vigils  ;  to  keepe  the  holie 
daies ;  to  paie  his  tithes  'and  offering ;  to 
go  on  pilgrimage ;  to  bui  pardons ;  to 
worship  his  Maker  over  the  preest’s 
head;  to  receive  the  pope  for  his  supreme 
head,  and  to  obeie  his  laws ;  to  receive 
Stf  Nicholas’  clerks  ;  to  have  his  beads; 
and  to  give  to  the  high  altar ;  to  take 
orders  if  he  will  be  a  preest;  to  saie  his 
mattens;  to  sing  his  masse  ;  to  lifte  up 
faire ;  to  keep  his  vow ;  and  not  to 
marrie ;  when  he  is  sicke,  to  take  the  - 
rites  of  the  holie  Church  •  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  yard;  to  be  rung  for;  to 
be  sung  for;  to  be  buried  in  a  frier’s 
cowle  ;  to  finde  a  soul  preest,  &c.” 


TEILIGEMCE. 
commencing  with  the  volume  for 
1811. 

Thefollowing  will  soonbe  published: 

Dr.  Crombie's  Work  on  Latin  Sy¬ 
nonyms, 

Observations  and  Remarks  on  va¬ 
rious  Parts  of  Great  Britain,  during 
four  excursions  made  by  him  in  the 
years  1810s and  1811.  By  Mr.  D.  C. 
W  ebb. 

Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  White, 
of  Chester,  from  papers  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  late  Mr.  Spencer  of 
Liverpool.  By  Mr.  Feetcher,  of 
Black  bu  rn, 

A  Poem  entitled  “  India.” 

Mr.  Brass’s  second  part  of  u  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Moral  Tendency  of 
Methodism.” 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Graham’s  “  Review  of  the  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Establishments  in  Europe.” 

The  Bioscope,  or  Dial  of  Life  ex¬ 
plained,  by  the  Author  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Survey,  &c. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Soap- 
ashes  as  a  Manure;  in  which  their  na¬ 
ture  and  properties,  the  soils  on 
■which  they  are  most  usefully  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  mode  of  application,  are 
illustrated  by  numerous  interesting' 
facts,  demonstrating  their  beneficial 
effects  on  arable  and  pasture  lands, 
in  parks,  gardens,  inclosures,  &c.  &c. 

Botanical  Materia  Medica,  in  four 
volumes,  8vo.  By  Dr.  Stokes. 

A  third  volume  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Horse.  By  Mr.  James  White. 

The  following  are  preparing  : 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Re-v.  Tdeoph. 
Li  nosey.  By  Rev.  T.  Belsiiam. 

The  History  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
(authentic)  Antiquity,  to  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  that  country  by  the  English 
in  1757.  By  Professor  Stewart  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  College. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Present  Suite  of 
Caracas.  By  Mr.  R.  Semple,  author 
of  two  Journies  in  Spain. 

“  Calamities  of  Authors;”  by  the 
Author  of  “Curiosities  of  Literature.” 

Mr.  Serjeant  Heyvood’s  new  and 
very  much  improved  edition  of  his 
Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  County 
Elections. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Mr. 
Davy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Institution. 

A  view  of  the  Facts  ascertained 
concerning  Heat,  and  its  relations 
with  Air  and  Moisture,  in  an  8vo 
volume.  By  Professor  Leslie. 

A  Translation  of  Rich  brand’s 
Elements  of  Physiology,  from  the 
tilth  and  last  edition,  illustrated  by 
notes,  and  accompanied  with  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  state  of  Physi¬ 
ology  in  this  country  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  By  Dr.  DeLys. 

Dialogues  on  the  Microscope,  in 
two  volumes.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Joyce,  author  of  “Scientific  Dia¬ 
logues.” 

A  fourth  and  fifth  volume  of  “Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life.”  By  Miss 
Maria  Edgeworth. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  improved  edi¬ 
tion  oi  Professional  Education. 

An  Analytical  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Money  and  of  Paper 
■Currency.  By  Major  Torrens,  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Economists  refilled.” 


-Index  In dicatorius.  [March- 

A  new  Quarterly  Publication,  eir 
titled  “  The  Christian  Philosopher* 
intended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Religion  and  Literature,”  will  com¬ 
mence  in  May. 

Mr.  T.  D.W.  Dears  has  published 
proposals  for  “  An  Historical,  Topo¬ 
graphical,  and  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Weald  of  Kent,”  to  be  embel¬ 
lished  with  Engravings. 

Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Chelsea,  has 
issued  proposals  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  The  History,  Topo¬ 
graphy,  and  Antiquities  of  Fulham  ; 
including  the  Hamlet  of  Hammer¬ 
smith  ;  interspersed  with  Biographical 
Anecdotes  ol  Illustrious  and  Eminent 

Persons.”  - - - 

INDEX  IN  DICATORIUS. 

Mr.  Surtees  asks,  1.  What  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  (if  any)  betwixt  the  antient 
Titles  of  Knighthood  Miles  and  Che¬ 
valier  or  Cfrivaler?  He  does  not  think  l  he 
appellations  are  indiscriminately  used 
in  old  deeds  ;  and  is  inclined  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Chevalier •  implies  the  higher 
rank. — 2.  Are  there  ‘engraved  Portraits 
of  Rutball,  Pilkington,  James,  and 
Neile  (or  any  of  them)  Bishops  of  Dur¬ 
ham  ?  Mr.  S.  recollects  that  there  is  a  head 
of  Bp.  James  in  the  hall  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford ;  and  perhaps  Pilkington’s  por  ¬ 
trait  is  preserved  at  Cambridge. — 3. 
From  what  family  of  Conyers  did  Con¬ 
yers  Middleton  derive  his  Christian 
name  ?  Was  not  Dr.  Radeliffe,.  the 
physician,  related  to  some  family  of  the 
name  of  Conyers  ? — 4.  Is  there  any  en¬ 
graved  portrait  of  Sir  George  Wheeler. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  &c.  ?  [Theie  is 
a  good  original  portrait  of  him  at  Hough- 
ton-le-Spring,  with  grey  hair,  a  black 
scull  cap,  and  scarlet  robe.  Has  this 
been  engraved  ?} 

W.  F.  would  be  much  gratified  by  any* 
particulars  relating  to  the  Life  or 
Family  of  Dr.  Robert  Fowler,  who 
was  consecrated  Abp.  of  Dublin  in 
177.9  ;  or  with  any  Monumental  Inscrip¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  family. 

Our  Friend  Aaron  Bickerstae/,  who 
is  indignant  at  the  reflections  in  page 
30,  should  recollect  who  threw  the  first 
stone ;  and  that  he  is  still  concealed 
under  a  masked  battery . 

A  list  of  all  the  patents  granted  for 
nearly  twenty  years  past  may  be  seen  in 
“  The  Repertory  of  Arts,”  Ac.  To 
comply  with  the  request  of  our  Corre¬ 
spondent,  were  it  in  our  power,  would 
more  than  fill  a  Magazine. 

Fidei.is  in  our  next;  with  A.  Z. 
W.  H.  R.  &c.  &e. 

***  The  lines  intituled  The  T'icarags 
Sequestered,  p.  158,  were  received  in 
July  iSll. 
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24.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Leicester,  John  Nichols, 
F.S.A.  Lond.  Edinb.  and  Perth. — Vol. 
IV.  Part  I.  containing  Guthlaxton 
Hundred ,  being  the  Sixth  Portion  of 
the  IVorh,  18U7.  The  second  Edition, 
1810. — Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing 
Sparkenhoe  Hundred ;  the  Seventh 
and  concluding  Portion,  1811. 
[Concluded  from  Vol.  LXX1V.  p.  1224.] 

FROM  peculiar  motives  attendant 
bn  our  connexion  with  this  Work,  we 
have  hitherto  abstained  from  entering 
in  any  way  at  large  on  its  merits*  in 
the  Critical  Department  of  our  Mis¬ 
cellany.  But  the  period  is  now  ar¬ 
rived,  when  our  commendation,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  gratify  the  Author,  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  attributed  to  interest¬ 
ed  motives*  Of  the  Fifth  Portion* 
the  last  which  we  noticed*  or  of  the 
Four  Parts  which  preceded  it,  not  a 
single  Volume  can  be  obtained;  and 
of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh ,  which  we 
are  now  about  to  review*  there  are 
very  few  unsold. 

The  Hundred  of  Guthlaxton  (Part 
I.)  was  completed  but  a  few  weeks 
before  the  calamity  of  February  8, 
ISOS,  which  destroyed  all  possibility 
of  remuneration  to  its  Author;  and 
lhat  too  at  a  time  when  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  former  Parts  had  been  sup*- 
plied ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  re-print 
that  Portion*  though  at  the  certainty 
of  a  very  considerable  loss. 

Of  Sparkenhoe  (the  Vllth  and 
concluding  Part),  several  Parishes, 
which  had  been  printed,  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  Part,  therefore,  it  was 
accessary  to  begin  entirely  anew* 

The  History  of  Leicestershire  may 
'how,  with  strict  justice,  be  noticed  as 
the  most  ample  and  satisfactory 
County  History  that  has  hitherto 
appeared;  with  reverence  be  it  spok¬ 
en  to  the  manes  of  Dugdale,  Bridges , 
Blomefield ,  Movant,  Hutchins ,  A  ash, 
Hasted,  Shaw,  &c.  &c. ;  nothing,  in 
short, being  omitted, that  could  in  any 
way  illustrate  or  enliven  the  tedium 
bf  dry  research. 

In  these  two  Portions,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  the  Plates  are  good,  and 
■numerous.  In  Guthlaxton  there  are 
LXVIII. ;  and \x\  Sparkenhoe  CXXVIL 
Araongthese,  the  principal  Views  are, 
Gent.  Mau.  March ,  till, 
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Ansley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Newdigata? 
Ludford ; 

Appleby  Hall,  Rev.  John  Moore's  ; 
Bardon  Hall,  Mr.  Hood’s  ; 

Bosworth  Hall,  Mrs.  Pochin’s  ; 

Braunston  Hall,  Mr.  Winstanley's  ; 
Danet’s  Hall,  Dr.  Alexander’s; 

Enderby  Hall,  Mr.  Loraine  Smith’s  j 
Gopsai  Hall,  Baroness  Howe's  ; 

Kirkby  Malory  Hall,  Viscount  Went* 
worth’s  • 

Lindley  Hall,  Rev.  S.  B.  Heming’s; 
Misterton  Hall,  Mr.  Franks’s ; 
Normanton  Hall,  Mr.  Arkwright’s ; 
Oldbury  Hall,  Mr.  Okeover’s ; 

Orton  Hall,  Mr.  Perkins’s  ; 

Osbaston  Hall,  Mr.  Twisleton’s  j 
Skenton  Hall,  Col.  Wollaston’s ; 

Stanford  Hall,  Mr.  Otway's ; 

Westcotes,  Mr.  Ruding’s. 

Among  the  Portraits,  are. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ays  cough  ; 

Rev.  Anthony  Blackwall ; 

William  Burton,  the  Historian; 

Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  of  Durham; 

Sir  Wolstan  Dixie*  Bart. 

Rev.  John  Gallaway; 

John  Nichols,  F.  S.  A. 

John  Onebve,  and  three  of  his  Relations; 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Perkins ; 

Mr.  John  Robinson ; 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Smyth  ; 

David  Wells,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 

Rev.  William  Whiston  ;  and 
John  Wickliffe,  the  Reformer. 

Mr.  Wollaston. 

As  a  Specimen  of  the  manner  m 
which  the  Churches  are  engraved,  w« 
shall  here  give  a  View  of  that  of  Wi* 
therley  *,the  last  described  in  theW ork. 

“  This  Church  consists  of  a  tower  (in 
which  are  five  bells),  a  spire,  chancel, 
nave,  and  North  aile.  The  tower  and 
spire  together  are  52  yards  high.  *  The 
steeple  of  this  church,’  says  Burton,  (be¬ 
ing  a  high  spire),  was  built  by  John  last 
lord  Segrave,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  neat,  durable 
stone,  workmanship,  and  proportion,  and 
the  battlements  thereof  richly  ornament¬ 
ed  with  four  beautiful  pinnacles.  In  the 
Chancel  (which  is  spacious,  and  has  a 
large  East  Window)  are  three  stone 
seats,  all  of  equal  heights  and  a  piscina.’’ 

Three  beautiful  Plates  of  Fossils 
From  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Mounsey 
(since  transferred  to  Quenby  Hall)  are 
illustrated  by  the  description  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  the  justly  celebrated  Poet. 

*  Se«  also  Stouey  Stanton  Church,  p.  17* 

Ender 
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Under  Cuthlaxlon ,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  feature  is  Lutterworth ,  which 
gives  occasion  to  introduce  its  famous 
Rector  Wickliffe,  and  an  ample  His¬ 
tory  of  the  noble  Family  of  Fielding 
ear's  of  Denbigh. — Many  of  the  Villa¬ 
ges  also  are  remarkable ;  particularly 
Cleybrook  and  Frolesworth ;  in  the 
latter  is  an  asylum  for  the  distressed, 
of  which  the  description  cannot  fail  of 
interesting  the  feeling  heart. 

“  The  Hon.  John  Smith,  lord  chief  ba¬ 
ron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland  (which 
high  station  he  filled  with  great  credit 
till  his  death,  June  20,  1726‘,  at  the  age 
of  70),  was  much  attached  to  Froles- 
worth,  his  native  village;  but  the  houfee 
he  lived  in  has  nothing  remarkable 
about  it,  except  its  plain  and  humble 
appearance,  which  would  bespeak  it  to 
have  been  always  the  residence  of  a 
farmer.  Amongst  many  other  acts,  how¬ 
ever,  of  charity  and  beneficence,  he  has 
raised  in  Frolesworth  a  monument  to 
his  fame,  more  durable  than  brass,  and 
which  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  re¬ 
motest  posterity,  with  the  god-like  cha¬ 
racter  of  having  4  caused  the  widow’s 
heart  to  sing  for  joy.’ 

“  It  affords  me  a  very  high  gratification 
to  record,  that  the  will  of  the  Chief  Ba¬ 
ron  has  been  treated  with  proper  regard 
by  his  successors,  and  that  the  funds  in¬ 
tended  for  the  benevolent  purposes  of  bis 
wili  have  been  admirably  well  applied. 

“  The  following  couplet  and  inscription 
are  judiciously  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
Hospital : 

*  Who  built  this  alms-house  neat,  but 
void  of  state, 

Where  Age  and  Want  sit  smiling  at  the 
gate  ?  Pope.’ 

*  The  Right  Hon.  John  Smith,  esq. 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  England,  ordered  it  by  his 
will ;  and  endowed  it,  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fourteen  poor  widows  of  the 
communion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Four  of  the  houses  were  begun  and 
finished  by  Edward  Wigley,  M.  D.  and 
Thomas  Bootliby,  esq.  relations  and  ex¬ 
ecutors  to  the  said  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Smith.  The  other  ten  were  added  and 
completed  by  Thomas  Booth  by,  esq.  sur¬ 
viving  executor,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1761.’ 

“  In  1795,  when  the  estate  devolved  to 
the  present  owners*,  finding  that  there 
was  still  a  considerable  accumulation  of 
the  moneys  of  the  charity  unappropri¬ 
ated,  they  instantly  suggested  a  plan  for 
its  farther  improvement  and  extension  ; 

*  William  Coilins,  esq.  of  Maize  Hill, 

Greenwich;  and  Captain  Goodwin  Col¬ 
quitt,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Catharine,  sister  of  Mr.  Collins, 
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which  meeting  with  the  approbation  of 
the  trustees  (the  late  William  Pochin, 
esq.  M.  P.  William  Reeve,  esq.  of  Lea- 
denham  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel-George  Noble,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Frolesworth),  and  being  sanction¬ 
ed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  four  more 
houses  have  been  added  (there  being  now 
eighteen) ;  the  site  of  the  place  encom¬ 
passed  with  a  wall ;  and  the  allowance 
to  each  widow  increased  from  12/.  to  20/„ 
a-year.  A  View  of  this  comfortable  recep¬ 
tacle  is  given  in  Plate  XXVI  l ;  and  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  expressing  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  I  experienced,  on  a  view  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  in  August  1805,  in  observing  the 
very  neat  manner  in  which  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  fitted  up,  and  the  apparent 
happiness  of  the  aged  widows.” 

Sparkenhoe  is  by  far  the  largest, 
and,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting 
Hundred  in  the  County.  Many  single 
parishes  in  it  furnish  materials  for  co¬ 
pious  History.  But  of  these,  Market 
Bosworth  and  Hinckley ,  not  only  as 
Market  Towns,  but  as  the  scenes  of 
remarkable  events  in  English  History, 
are  particularly  to  be  noticed  ; — as 
are  also  Burbach ,  honoured  by  the 
pastoral  labours  of  Anthony  Grey,  the 
good  Earl  of  Kent,-  by  Dr.  Duport, 
the  learned  Greek  Professor;  and  by 
Roger  Cotes,  the  no  less  celebrated 
Mathematician  ; — Appleby ,  where  a 
noble  school  was  founded  by  Sir  John 
Moore,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ; — » 
Shenton ,  once  the  property  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  Wollaston  (and  now  inherit¬ 
ed  by  his  great  grandson)  ; — Bindley 
(of  which  hereafter);  and  Wilherley , 
which  was  the  site  of  Manduessedum , 
a  well-known  Roman  station. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  en¬ 
tertain  our  readers  with  extracts  from 
the  numerous  Biographical  Memoirs 
interspersed  throughoat  the  whole 
Work.  In  Guthlaxton  the  follow- 
ing  are  worthy  of  notice  : 

Rev.  Samuel  Ayscougli;  Rev.  Richard 
Duke,  the  Poet;  Rev.  John  Dyer,  the 
Poet;  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Grey;  Rev. 
Richard  Jago ;  Rev.  Charles  Jennerj 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Hutchinson ;  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  Poole;  Dr.  Richard  Pulteney; 
Chief  Baron  Smith ;  Rev.  Herbert  Thorn¬ 
dike;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Tovey;  Rev.  Dr. 
Watson,  Bp.  of  Liandaff;  Rev.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Wells;  and  John  Wickliffe. 

In  Sparkenhoe ,  are  to  be  found  : 

Rev.  Richard  Amner;  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley ;  Rev.  Anthony  Biackwall ;  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Blair ;  Rev.  John  Bold  ;  Rev. 
William  Bradshaw ;  President  Bradshaw ; 
Rev.  John  Carte  ;  Rev.  John  Cave  ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Cherry;  Rev.  Thomas  Cieive- 

land; 
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land;  John  Cleiveland,  the  Poet;  Rev. 
Cornelius  Copleston;  Rev.  Roger  Cotes, 
the  Mathematician;  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  Durham;  Rev.  Dr,  James  Duport ; 
Lady  Lettice  Falkland  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Richard 
Farmer;  Rev.  John  Cole  Callaway ;  Rev. 
Richard  Gifford  ;  Sir  Henry  Hastings  ; 
Rev.  Edward  Holdsworth;  Rev.  Michael 
Hudson;  Charles  Jennens,  esq.;  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud;  Rev.  Thomas  Leadbeter; 
Rev.  Thomas  Ludlam  ;  Edward  Wortley 
Montague,  esq. ;  Rev.  James  Knight 
Moore;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Morres;  Rev. 
Dr. Matthew  Norton;  Mr.  Joseph  Nutt; 
Rev.W. T. Patterson;  Rev.William  Paul; 
Dr.  Percy,  Bp.  of  Dromore;  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Perkins;  Mr.  John  Robinson; 
Rev.  William  Sheffield ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson,  the  Mathematician;  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Stanley;  Rev.  John  Taylor; 
David  Wells,  esq.;  Rev.  William  Whis- 
ton;  Rev,  Richard  Wilson;  and  the 
illustrious  Mr.  William  Wollaston. 

From  so  immense  a  store,  it  would 
be  easy  to  fill  many  Numbers  of  our 
Magazine  with  extracts.  But  we 
forbear  trespassing  farther  on  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  our  Readers,  than  barely 
to  let  the  Author  deliver  his  own  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  labour  he  has  surmounted. 
Under  the  history  of  Lindley ,  many 
affecting  particulars  are  given  of  Mr. 
William  Burton,  one  of  our  earliest 
English  Topographers* ;  whose  infirm 
state  of  health  had  diffused  a  sort  of 
melancholy  over  his  life,  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  divert  by  a  close  applicar 
tion  to  the  Muses.  Some  specimens 
of  his  poetry  are  here  first  given  ; 
amongst  which,  is  an  Heroic  Epistle, 
written  at  the  age  of  14. 

He  tells  us  also  that,  at  the  age  of 
21,  he  was  a  Dramatic  W riter  : 

“  Scripsit  Comcediam  facetam  de  Amo-> 
ribus  Perinthi  et  Tyantes.” 

In  the  latter  period  of  life,  his  verses 
were  wholly  plaintive;  which  leads 
Mr.  Nichols  to  the  following  remarks, 

“  How'  mutable  are  human  projects, 
and  how  fleeting  man’s  durability  ! 
Though  that  ‘  worthy  Patriot  and  judi¬ 
cious  Antiquary^  Mr.  Burton’  paid  great 
attention  to  bis  birth-place  and  favourite 
abode;  his  noble  Work,  the  History  of 


*  “  Quin  ipse,  vere  dicam,  sum  ipsi 
villae  amicior  factus,  atque  huic  otnni  so¬ 
lo  in  quo  [mi  Burtone  !]  tu  ortus  et  pro- 
creatus  es.  Movemur  enim,  nescio  quo 
pacto,  locis  ipsis,  in  quibus  eorum  quos 
diligimus,  aut  admiramur,  aclsunt  vesti¬ 
gia.”  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

t  “’Mr.  Burton  is  so  styled  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  version  of  Herodian,” 
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the  County,  continues  when  marble  is 
crumbled  to  the  dust.  The  venerable 
turrets  of  the  old  house  at  Lindley  have 
long  since  given  way  to  a  modern  man¬ 
sion;  the  Chapel,  which  with  pious  at¬ 
tention  he  thoroughly  repaired,  and  in 
which  his  devout  orisons  were  doubtless 
with  sincerity  offered,  is  totally  dese¬ 
crated  ;  and  the  memorials  of  his  ances¬ 
tors  dispersed !  Three  yew  and  three 
holly  trees  are  growing  within-side  the 
wall,  in  the  area  of  the  Chapel;  and  not 
a  fragment  of  glass,  wo»d,  monument, 
or  inscription  of  any  kind,  are  now  re¬ 
maining.  Even  the  swans  which  he  so 
poetically  describes  (see  p.  656)  are  fled ! 
and  the  posterity  of  a  man  whose  labours 
will  ever  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the 
most  eminent  of  British  Topographers, 
became  extinct  with  his  grand-children  ! 
— What  Mr.  Burton  performed,  con¬ 
sidering  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  is 
really  wonderful :  but  his  researches 
were  extensive,  and  his  industry  great. 
He  had  his  day;  and,  in  the  infancy  of 
such  studies,  a  luminous  one  it  must 
have  been.  ‘  My  intention,’  he  says, 

*  was,  that  truth  might  be  discovered, 
and  that  those  clouds  of  darkness  and  v 
black  mists,  wherewith  this  County’s  lus¬ 
tre  hath  long  been  shadowed,  might  at 
length  be  dispersed,  and  that  her  Sun’s 
glorious  rays,  so  long  eclipsed,  might 
riluccr,  shine  out  to  the  view  of  every 
one  ;  which  now  doth  rilumbre ,  some¬ 
what  clear  appear,  and  by  some  more 
happy  genius ,  and  judicious  pen,  may 
hereafter  be  better  illustrated.  But, 
where  the  Sun’s  bright  beams  could  not 
pierce  into,  I  have  to  those  oscure  grottet 
dark  caves  and  vaults,  brought  candle¬ 
light,  my  own  conceit  and  conjecture, 
which  (as  they  are)  I  submit  to  the  fa¬ 
vourable  censure  of  the  more  learned 
and  judicious.’ — On  his  solid  foundation 
the  present  superstructure  is  erected  ; 
and,  after  the  variety  of  assistance  which 
I  have  received,  and  the  many  years  of 
patient  and  laborious  investigation  in 
which  I  have  been  employed,  I  shall 
think  myself  abundantly  rewarded,  in 
sharing  with  my  illustrious  Predecessor 
the  fair  fame  which  he  so  deservedly  and 
honourably  acquired^- — And  here  let  me 
be  allowed  the  indulgence  of  expressing 
the  sensations  which  1  feel,  in  having 
been  enabled  thus  far  to  proceed  in  a 
Work  which  I  have  so  long  had  earnestly 
at  heart.  That  the  providential  protec¬ 
tion  which  has  hitherto  guided  me 
through  so  considerable  a  portion  of  my 
labours  may  continue  to  protect  me  till 
their  completion,  is  most  devoutly  my 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. — These 
reflections  have  arisen  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Mr.  Burton’s  valedictory  Post¬ 
script 
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•cript  to  his  History,  under  the  account 
of  Worthington  ;  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  transfer  to  Witherley  ;  to 
which  parish  I  look  forward  with  the 
fond  hope  of  then  arriving  at  the  period 
when  I  may  have  liberty  to  withdraw^ 
from  the  trammels  of  a.  busy  world,  and 
apply  diligently  to  the  cares  which  more 
properly  become  one  who  is  nearly  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  full  age  allotted  to  man ! — • 
Feb.  14,  1810  (dies  natalis) 

Before  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
our  Author,  having  arrived  at  the  wish- 
ed-for  termination  of  his  work,  sub¬ 
joins  : 

“  And  now,”  he  says,  te  let  me  adopt 
the  language  of  my  worthy  Precursor, 
"Mr.  Burton  : 

“  Thus  have  I  come  at  last  to  the  last 
town,  Witherley,  with  which  I  must 
finish  this  Work ;  wherein,  if  there  be 
any  thing  worthily  done,  which  may 
give  content  and  satisfaction  to  the  Rea¬ 
der,  it  is  what  I  desired;  if  anything 
omitted,  Bernardus  non  videt  omnia ;  if 
any  thing  mistaken,  erroneous,  or  fault¬ 
worthy,  I  must  crave  pardon.  And  now, 
having  gone  about  and  over  the  whole 
Continent  of  this  County,  it  is  my  good 
fortune  to  end  at  the  hithermost  angle. 
J  must  now  retire  myself ;  and,  having 
spent  my  viatical  provision  in  this  my 
laborious  journey,  must  here  surcease, 
and,  w'ith  that  ingenious  Macaronical 
Poet  (Merlino  Coccaio  Macaron.  Phan- 
tas.  lib.  24,  fol.  249.),  conclude  : 

‘  Nunc  quia  candela  est  usque  ad  cula- 
men  adusta,  [pino, 

"Etiam  consumpsit  vacuata  lucerna  sto- 
Multa  per  adesso  scripsi,  gia  scribere 
cesso’.” 

In  the  Preface,  after  an  apposite 
quotation  from  Terentianus  Maurus, 
Mr.  Nichols  says, 

t(  I  take  leave  of  the  Reader — with  the 
most  heartfelt  thanks,  for  the  indulgence 
experienced  during  more  than  twenty 
years  in  which  I  have  been  employed  in 
preparing  and  printing  these  Volumes*. 
The  friendships  formed  in  that  interval 
are  an  abundant  compensation  for  all 
my  labour;  and  I  have  the  pleasing  task 
of  acknowledging  information  received 
from  most  of  the  Parishes  in  the  County, 

*  The  first  intimation  of  Mr.  Nic¬ 
hols’s  intention  was  thus  given  to  the 
publick,  in  July  1790,  in  a  Preface  to  the 
Fifty-first  Number  of  the  “  Bibliotheca 
TopographicaBritannica “IfthcEditor 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  continuance 
of  health  and  spirits,  he  hope^to  accom¬ 
plish  a  much  completer  Work,  “  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town 
and- County  of  Leicester;”  in  which  he 
earnestly  solicits,  and  doubts  not  of  ob~ 
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in  addition  to  what  I  had  collected  from 
a  personal  inspection  of  every  Church. 
The  more  particular  obligations  of  this 
description  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
press  in  a  Preface  to  the  First  Volume, 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  Work  in  which 
such  assistance  has  most  materially  been 
given.  The  repetition  of'  numbering , 
which  occui’s  in  a  few  of  the  pages,  has 
been  in  general  occasioned  by  such 
communications ;  as  I  have  frequently 
been  under  the  necessity  of  printing  off 
the  sheets  of  one  Parish  before  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one  has  been  returned other¬ 
wise,  instead  of  twenty ,  the  Work  would 
have  been  more  than  fifty  years  in  the 
press. — It  is  well  known  indeed  that, 
after  all,  I  have  patiently  waited  in  vain, 
for  weeks,  and  months,  and  even  for 
years,  the  return  of  proof-sheets  submit¬ 
ted  for  correction  to  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  in  pointing  out 
errors  which  it  was  within  their  own 
power  to  have  corrected  : — but  such  in¬ 
stances,  1  am  happy  to  say,  are  not  nu¬ 
merous. 

“  There  is  one  point, however,  on  which 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  silent.  Inexcusa¬ 
ble  indeed  should  I  be,  were  1  not  pre¬ 
eminently  to  record  the  sensations  I  re¬ 
tain  for  the  benevolence  which  led  to  the 
following  Correspondence.” 

[See  this  Correspondence,  and  a 
List  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Work,  in  our 
vol.  LXXVIII.  pp.  872,  968  j  yoL 
LXXIX.  pp.  8,200.  696]. 

“  To  the  present  Volume,  as  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones,  is  annexed  a  Brief  Index  ; 
accompanied  by  a  complete  Index  to  the 
Parishes  and  Hamlets,  and  another  to 
the  Pedigrees.  These  will  be  followed 
by  a  more  copious  Index  Nominum 
Rerum,  for  which  1  am  unwilling  that 
the  Publication  should  now  wait.  A 
General  Map  of  the  County,  from  the 
latest  Surveys,  shall  then  also  be  given ; 
with  such  material  Corrections  or  Addi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  communicated.  The 
Index  is  a  task  requiring  great  attention, 
and  a  considerable  length  of  time;  and 
must  be  performed  by  some  one  whoso 
eyes  are  less  worn  by  long  and  repeated 
labour  than  mine  are.  But  it  shall  be 
begun  under  my  own  immediate  inspec- 

taining,  the  cordial  assistance  of  his  Li¬ 
terary  Friends,  and  more  especially  of 
those  who  by  local  residence  are  in  every 
way  most  competent  to  contribute  their 
aid.” — Mr.  Nichols  had,  at  that  period, 
become  possessed  of  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Peek  and  Sir  Thomas  Cave  ;  and,  by  se¬ 
dulous  application,  began  to  print  the 
Work  in  1791  ;  and  actually  published 
two  large  Portions  of  it  in  1795.  See  his 
Report  of  Progress  in  Vol.  LXV.  p.  185. 
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tion,  completed  as  speedily  as  may  "be, 
and  delivered  to  the  Subscribers  at  a 
small  expence;  which  it  is  hoped  they 
will  excuse ;  the  price  of  the  present 
Volume,  though  liberally  augmented, 
being1  much  less  than  the  actual  prone 
cost;  not  to  mention  again,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  impression  of  the 
former  Volumes  was  unfortunately  de¬ 
stroyed.  Yet  I  have  abundant  reason  to 
be  thankful  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
Events ;  by  whose  good  Providence  I 
have  been  able  to  surmount  incalculable 
difficulties;  and,  amidst  trials  of  the  se¬ 
verest  nature,  have  been  supported,  not 
with  the  most  distant  hope  of  pecuniary 
remuneration;  but  by  that  honest  thirst 
after  public  approbation,  which  1  doubt 
not  of  securing  by  these  labours. — Non 
jomnis  moriar  1 

“  Jamque  opus  exegi” — most  hearti¬ 
ly  may  I  exclaim,  with  the  Heathen 
Bard;  though  I  dare  not  pursue  the  sen¬ 
tence. — I  can  truly  assert,  with  Dr.  Ful¬ 
ler,  that  “  I  have  gone,  and  rid,  and 
wrote,  and  sought  and  searched  with  my 
own  eyes,  to  make  what  discoveries  I 
could.”  And  the  Antiquary  yet  unborn 
will  think  with  complacency  on  the  days 
and  years  consumed  in  compiling  the 
History  of  Leicestershire  :  which, 
from  its  scarcity,  to  say  nothing  of  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  will  always  be  a  book  of 
high  price ;  and  the  copies  of  it  are  so 
widely  dispersed,  that  I  may  still  con¬ 
clude — • 

‘  NEC  POTERIT  FERRCM,  NEC  EDAX  ABO- 
LERE  VETUSTAS.’ 

J.  Nichols,  Dec.  id,  1811.” 

If,  in  a  w  ork  so  copious,  there  is  any 
desideratum ,  it  is  the  want  of  a  very 
few  more  Plates.  Mr.  Nichols  has, 
with  considerable  industry  and  no 
small  expence,  given  all  the  monu¬ 
ments  that  could  he  collected  of  the 
aid  Baronial  Owners  ofBelvoir  Castle : 
but  there  is  still,  in  Bottesfora  church, 
a  regular  series  of  beautiful  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Eight  successive  Earls  of 
Rutland ,  from  1525  to  1679,  in  high 
preservation;  which  it  would  well 
become  their  Princely  Representative, 
the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Leicester, 
to  perpetuate  by  good  Engravings. 
They  have  all  been  very  accurately 
drawn  by  the  faithful  pencil  of  the 
younger  Mr.  Blore;  and  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  them  would  add  an  additional 
feather  to  the  beautiful  plumage  of 
the  Crest  of  the  Family  of  Manners. 

The  truly  elegant  mansion  of  Sir 
George  Beaumont  would  also  have 


been,  a  desirable  addition  ;  hut,  whe* 
West  Goscote  was  published,  that 
house  was  not  begun. 

25.  The  Picture  Gallery  of  contempt 
rary  Portraits;  accompanied  by  short 
Biographical  Notices  ;  being  a  Series 
of  Portraits  of  the  most  eminent  Per- 
sons  now  living,  or  lately  deceased  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  including- 
the  most  distinguished  Characters  in 
the  Senate,  the  Church,  the  Navy  and 
Army,  the  Learned  Professions,  and 
the  various  Departments  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  Art ;  those  ivho  have  most 
zealously  exerted  themselves  in  promot¬ 
ing  the  Arts,  Agriculture ,  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Country,  or  by  their  Ex¬ 
ample  or  Patronage  have  most  conspi¬ 
cuously  contributed  to  its  general  Pros¬ 
perity  and  Happiness.  Cadell  and  Da¬ 
vies.  Folio. 

THIS  is  a  grand  National  Work, 
highly  creditable  to  the  Artists  and  to 
the  Publishers.  Nine  Numbers  of  it 
have  already  appeared,  and  others  are 
in  forwardness.  In  each  Number  are 
given  Six  Portraits,  well  engraved, 
and  uniform  in  size,  with  a  single  leaf 
of  elegantly  printed  letter-press,  con¬ 
taining  a  short  account  of  the  person 
represented.  “  If  posterity  seek  to 
know  more  concerning  them,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  authentic  pages  of 
History,  or  in  their  own  Works;  in 
the  honour#  they  have  accumulated 
on  their  country,  or  the  benefits  they 
have  conferred  on  mankind.” 

The  Portraits  here  selected  are. 

King  George  the  Third. 

Queen  Charlotte. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Hood. 

Dr.  Lowth,  Bishop  of  London. 

Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  hart.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A. 
Dr.  Porteus,  Bishop  of  London. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu. 

John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent, 

Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow. 

Lord  Hutchinson,  I\.  B.  and  Iv.  C. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

Right  hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B, 

Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandafL 
Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

William,  Lord  Auckland. 

Charles,  Lord  Barham. 

Right  hon.  Charles  Long. 

George,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Lord  Viscount  Cathcart,  K.  T. 

Admiral  Lord  Gambier. 

Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Paul  Sandby,  Esq.  R.  A. 

George,  Earl  of  Egremout, 
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Hon.  Dr.  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Henry,  Viscount  Melville. 

Admiral  Lord  Radstock. 

Hugh  Blair,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Richard  Warren,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S. 
Right  hon.  William  Pitt.  • 

Henry,  Earl  Bathurst. 

Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Right  hon.  Henry  Grattan,  M.P. 

Aylmer  Bourke  Lambert,  esq.  F.  L.  S. 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  esq.  R.  A. 

Robert,  Earl  Grosvenor. 

Dr.  Douglas,  Bishop  o*f  Salisbury. 

Right  hon.  George  Ponsonby,  M.  P. 

Hon.  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  John  Hope,  K.  B. 
William  Mitford,  esq. 

James  Barry,  Esq.  R.  A. 

Henry,  Lord  Mulgrave. 

Lord  Chancellor  Camden. 

Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duckworth,  K.  B. 
Richard  Payne  Knight,  esq.  F.R.S.&S.A. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  LL.  D. 

Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  knt.  R.  A. 
George,  Marquis  of  Stafford,  K.  G. 

Mrs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi. 

Right  hon.  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot. 
Right  hon.  Sir  George  Rose. 

Sir  George  Beaumont,  hart.  F.  S.  A. 
Walter  Scott,  esq. 

As  specimens  of  the  Biography,  we 
lake  a  Prelate  of  high  celebrity  ; — and 
a  Statesman,  whose  talents  and  inte¬ 
grity  are  universally  acknowledged. 

“  The  Right  Reverend  Richard  Wat¬ 
son,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daflf,  Archdeacon  of  Ely ;  Rector  of 
Knaptoft,  Leicestershire;  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  Fellow  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society;  a 
Trustee  of  the  Hunterian  Museum;  and 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice;  born  at 
Heversham,  in  Westmorland,  in  August 
1737  ;  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  November  1754,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  constantly  until  made  a  Scholar  in 
May  1757 ;  became  engaged  with  private 
Pupils  in  November  following;  and  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  January  1759.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  in 
October  1760;  was  appointed  Assistant 
Tutor  to  Mr.  Backhouse  in  November  of 
that  year;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1762,  and  was  made  Moderator,  for  the 
first  time,  in  October  following.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  November  1764;  became 
one  of  the  Head  Tutors  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  1767  ;  unanimously  elected  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  October 
I77I,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  in  October  1782. — Besides  seve¬ 
ral  Speeches  in  Parliament,  Episcopal 
Charges,  and  Sermons  preached  on  vari- 
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our,  public  occasions,  his  Lordship  is  the 
Author  of  4  A  Letter  to  the  Members 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons, 
respecting  the  Petition  for  Relief  in  the 
matter  of  Subscription  :  By  a  Christian 
Whig,  1772/  ‘  A  Second  Letter  to  the 

same,  iclating  to  the  Subscription  re¬ 
quired  of  Graduates  in  the  Universities  : 
By  a  Christian  Whig,  1772.’  A  brief 
State  of  the  Principles  of  Church  Autho¬ 
rity,  1773.’  4  An  Apology  for  Christiani¬ 
ty,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  Author  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  1776/  4  Chemical  Essays,* 
5  Volumes,  1781,  1783,  1787.  4  An  An¬ 

swer  to  the  Disquisition  on  Government 
and  Civil  Liberty,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  (Soame  Jenyns,  esq.)  of  Disqui¬ 
sitions  on  several  Subjects,  1782/  4  A 

Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1783.  Preface  to  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Theological  Tracts,  in  6  Volumes 
8vo.  1785.  Appendix  to  the  said  Col¬ 
lection  ;  being  a  Catalogue  of  useful 
Books  in  Divinity,  1785/  4  An  Address 

to  Young  Persons  after  Confirmation, 
1788/  4  Considerations  on  the  Expe¬ 

diency  of  revising  the  Liturgy  and  Arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which 
notice  is  taken  of  the  Objections  to  that 
measure  urged  in  two  late  Pamphlets  : 
By  a  Consistent  Protestant,  1790/  4  Pre¬ 
liminary  Observations  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Pringle’s  Agricultural  Survey  of  the 
County  of  Westmorland,  1793/  4  An 

Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  Let¬ 
ters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  a  book  called  The  Age  of  Reason, 
part  2d.  1796.’  4  An  Address  to  the 

People  of  Great  Britain,  1798/  4  Com¬ 

munication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
on  Planting,  and  Waste  Lands,  1808’.” 

44  The  Right  Honourable  George 
Rose,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Receipt  of 
the  Exchequer ;  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  the  Hunterian  Museum; 
an  Elder  Brother  of  the  Trinity  House; 
Deputy  Warden  of  the  New  Forest,  and 
one  of  the  Verderers  of  the  same  ;  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Navy,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  and  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  most  honourable  Privy  Council  ; 
son  of  the  Reverend  David  Rose,  of  Leth- 
net,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Donald 
Rose,  of  Westerchine ;  descended  by  his 
father  from  the  antient  family  of  Rose 
of  Ivilravoe,  in  the  shire  of  Nairn  :  he 
was  bom  on  the  17th  of  June,  1744, 
O.  S.  in  the  s l,i i re  of  Brechin,  but  was 
educated  in  England  from  the  early  age 
of  four  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1767* 
his  knowledge  in  Records  obtained  for 
him  the  protection  and  friendship  of 
some  Peers,  eminent  for  their  learning 
and  attention  to  Parliamentary  matters. 
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*vho  took  the  principal  share  at  that  time 
in  the  publication  of  their  Journals  and 
other  Records  from  the  earliest  period ; 
to  whom  he  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
in  the  part  of  that  work  intrusted  to 
him,  that,  on  the  Keepership  of  the  Re¬ 
cords  in  the  antient  Treasury  at  West¬ 
minster  becoming  vacant  in  1772,  he 
was,  at  their  instance,  appointed  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  it :  and  early  in  1783,  under  the 
same  protection,  obtained  a  reversionary 
grant  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Par¬ 
liaments.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  to 
be  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Taxes;  and 
in  July  1782,  he  was  named  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  under  the  Earl  of  .Shelburne 
and  Mr.  Pitt;  from  which  situation  he 
was  removed  on  the  change  of  govern¬ 
ment  irr  the  spring  of  1783;  but  was  re¬ 
appointed  to  it  under  Mr.  Pitt  in  Decem¬ 
ber  following.  In  1784,  Mr.  Rose  was 
chosen  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  Launceston.  On  vacating  his 
seat  for  that  borough  in  1788,  on  his 
succeeding  to  the  office  of  Cleidt  of  the 
Parliaments  (under  the  reversion  before 
alluded  to),  he  was  elected  for  Lyming- 
ton  :  and  in  1790,  he  was  chosen  for 
Christ  Church;  which  he  has  continued 
to  represent  ever  since.  When  Mr.  Pitt 
retired  from  the  Administration  in  1801, 
Mr.  Rose  resigned  his  situation  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  :  and  in  1804,  on 
Mr.  Pitt’s  return  to  office,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Joint  Paymaster  General  of  the 
Forces,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  for  the  Affairs  of 
Trade  ;  the  duties  of  which  situations  he 
continued  to  discharge  till  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  January  1806.  On  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Administration  under  the 
Duke  of  Portland  in  April  1807,  Mr. 
Rose  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  and  re-appointed  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

44  Mr.  Rose  is  the  Author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Publications  :  4  A  brief  Examination 
into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenues,  Com¬ 
merce, andNavigation,  of  Great  Britain ;’ 
first  published  in  1792 — again  in  1799 — * 
and  a  third  time  in  1806;  shewing  the 
progressive  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
Country  at  the  different  periods  ;  each 
of  which  went  through  several  editions. 
In  the  last  of  these  tracts  are,  a  Sketch 
of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Character,  and  allusions  to 
some  of  the  principal  events  which  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  time  of  his  coming 
into  office  and  of  his  death.  4  A  Tract 
on  Friendly  "Societies,  to  shew  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Act  for  their  Encourage¬ 
ment,  which  was  brought  in  by  him.’ 
4  Considerations  on  the  Debt  of  the  Civil 
List,  1802.’  4  Observations  on  the  Poor 

Laws,  1805.'  4  Observations  on  the  His¬ 
torical  Work  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Charles  James  Fox;  with  a  Narrative  of 
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the  Events  which  occurred  in  the  enter- 
prize  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1685,  by 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  4to.  1809.’  4  A  Let¬ 

ter  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  on  the 
Subject  of  his  Lordship’s  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  respecting 
a  Naval  Arsenal  at  Northfleet,  1810/ 
4  Observations  respecting  the  Public  Ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  Influence  of  the  Crown, 
1810.’  4  Substance  of  bis  Speech  de¬ 

livered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May 
6,  1811,  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion 
Committee’.” 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  our 
recommendation  of  a  Work  so  valua¬ 
ble,  and  at  the  same  time  so  entertain¬ 
ing- 

26.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Reverend 
William  Warburton,  D.  D.  Lord  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Gloucester.  A  new  Edition , 
in  Twelve  Volumes.  To  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Discourse  by  way  of  General 
Preface ;  containing  some  Account  of 
the  Life ,  Writings ,  and  Character  of 
the  Author ;  by  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Cgdell 
and  Davies.  8 vo. 

FOR  the  Volumes  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  as  for  those  of  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  noticed  in  page  49,  the  publick 
are  in  a  considerable  degree  indebted 
to  the  late  worthy  Bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter. 

44  The  Edition  of  Bishop  Warburton’s 
Works  by  Bishop  Hurd,  published  in 
1788  in  seven  volumes  quarto,  being  out 
of  print,  it  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  give  this  new  Edition  a  form  more 
adapted  to  the  prevailing  taste ;  to  im¬ 
prove  the  arrangement,  and  to  make  the 
whole  correspond,  in  size  and  appear¬ 
ance,  with  the  intended  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Bishop  Hurd.  In  the  annals 
of  our  Church,  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  easy  to  find  two  Prelates  of  equally 
Splendid  fame,  who  were  sii closely  united 
by  the  sympathies  of  personal  esteem 
and  similarity  of  literary  pursuits  :  and 
this  uniform  exhibition  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  Writings,  may  be  regarded  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  render  them  inseparable  as  was 
the  friendship  of  the  Authors.  In  trans¬ 
forming  the  Volumes  to  a  smaller  size, 
without  losing  sight  of  propriety  and 
system,  much  care  and  attention  were 
required.  These,  the  Editors  hope  and 
think,  have  been  exerted  in  such  mea¬ 
sure,  as  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory.” 

Of  the  Works  of  an  Author  of  so 
established  a  reputation,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  enumerate  the  Contents: 

44  The  first  SixVolumes  are  occupied  by 
The  Divine  Legation,  divided,  agreeably 

to 
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to  the  original  plan  of  the  Author,  into 
three  parts,  as  follow  :  ‘  The  First  Part, 
comprising  Books  1.  II.  III.  with  their 
appropriate  preliminary  matter,  Appen¬ 
dices  and  Notes,  occupy  the  first,  second, 
and  third  Volumes.’  ‘  The  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  the  Divine  Legation,  com¬ 
prising  Books  IV.  V.  VI.  &  IX.  also  with 
their  respective  preliminary  matter,  Ap¬ 
pendices  and  Notes,  followed  by  a  Gene¬ 
ral  Index,  and  a  List  of  Authors  quoted, 
occupy  the  fourth,  fifth*  and  sixth  Vo¬ 
lumes.’  It  had  been  objected  to  former 
Editions,  that  the  margins  of  the  Divine 
Legation  were  too  much  crowded  with 
Notes,  and  with  extracts  under  the  name 
of  Postscripts  or  Appendices  :  We  have 
therefore  followed  the  mode  adopted  by 
Bishop  Hurd,  in  the  Quarto  Edition,  of 
printing  these  at  the  end  of  each  Book, 
referring  to  them  in  the  Text.  The 
Seventh  Volume  contains  ‘The  Alliance 
between  Church  and  State;  or,  The  Ne¬ 
cessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established 
Religion,  and  a  Test  Law,  demonstrated.’ 
A  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley,  exhibiting  ‘  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
language,  of  scientific  reasoning  applied 
to  a  political  subject.’ — Here  also,  as  in 
the  Divine  Legation,  the  Notes  are 
placed  after  each  Book*  and  at  the  end 
is  given  a  copious  Index.  The  Eighth 
Volume  includes  ‘  Julian,  or  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Earthquake  and  Fiery 
Eruption,  which  defeated  that  Emperor’s 
Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;’  and,  ‘The  Doctrine  of  Grace, 
or,  The  Office  and  Operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Insults 
of  Infidelity  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanati¬ 
cism.’  The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Volumes 
comprise  the  Sermons  and  Discourses  of 
our  Author  ;  Together  with  ‘  A  Charge 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  in  1761 ‘A  Discourse  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  End  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper;’  and  ‘  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology.’  The  two  last  vo¬ 
lumes  (the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth)  con¬ 
tain  Bishop  Warburton’s  Controversial 
Tracts;  concluding  with  ‘  A  Letter 
from  an  Author  to  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  concerning  Literary  Property  ;’ 
and  his  ‘  Correspondence  with  Doctors 
Middleton  and  Lowth.’ 

“  In  the  First  Volume  is  given  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author,  from  an  Original 
Picture  :  And  in  the  Fourth  Volume,  the 
4th  and  6th  Sections  of  Book  IV.  of  the 
Divine  Legation,  are  illustrated  by  En¬ 
gravings.” 

We  are  truly  glad  to  see  the  “  Life 
of  the  Author”  (which  has  been  here¬ 
tofore  a  sort  of  sealed  Book)  prefixed 


to  this  Edition  ;  and  have  nothing  t© 
regret  but  that  the  early  productions 
of  Bp.  Warburton,  his  Miscellaneous 
Translations  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Histo¬ 
rians,  1723;”  and  c‘  A  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  Prodigies  and  Miracles?  with  an 
Essay  towards  restoring  a  Method 
and  Purity  in  History,  1727,”  should 
have  been  too  scrupulously  withheld 
from  a  complete  edition  of  his  Works. 
— They  have  been  commended  by  Bp. 
Hurd  in  the  lately  published  “  Letters 
of  an  eminent  Prelate and  they 
have  been  preserved  by  Dr.  Parr,  in 
the  “  Tracts  by  Bp.  Warburton  and 
a  Warburlonian.,!l 

27-  The  Polish  Game  of  Draughts,  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  Variety  of  curious  Situa¬ 
tions  :  being  a  copious  Selection  from 
the  ingenious  French  Treatise  of  Mi 
Manoury,  together  with  considerable 
Additions  and  Improvements.  By  J.  G. 
Pohlman,  Esq.  of  the  Audit  Office^ 
12 nio.pp.  6 7.  Spencer. 

“  THE  Translator,  during  his  travels 
and  residence  on  the  Continent,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
Polish  Game  of  Draughts  admirably  play¬ 
ed,  and  every  where  preferred  to  the  com¬ 
mon  game,  and  he  expected  on  his  return 
home,  to  find  it  still  more  appreciated 
in  this  country.  That  this  game  has  not*' 
hitherto  had  an  equal  ascendancy  herey 
arises  most  likely  from  its  never  having 
been  sufficiently  known  :  under  this  im¬ 
pression,  at  the  instance  of  a  great  many 
friends  who  are  no  less  sensible  of  its 
superiority  than  himself,  the  translator 
ventures  to  present  to  them,  and  to  all 
other  admirers  of  those  ingenious  games 
with  which  chance  has  nothing  to  do, 
this  introduction  to  the  Polish  Game  of 
Draughts. 

“  From  the  original,  or  common  game 
of  draughts,  which  is  played  upon  a  table 
containing  64  squares,  and  with  24  men, 
half  white, and  half  black, the  Polish  Game 
differs,  by  being  played  upon  a  table 
containing  100  squares,  and  with  40 
men ;  and  also  by  the  increased  powers 
it  gives  to  the  men  and  to  the  kings.  Ill 
the  original  game  a  man  moves,  and  cart., 
take  forward  only,  and  a  king  moves 
from  square  to  square,  and  takes  only 
the  adversary’s  piece  or  pieces  near  him : 
in  this  game,  a  man,  in  addition,  takes 
backwards,  and  a  king  moves  to  any 
square  in  the  line,  and  takes  the  adver¬ 
sary's  pieces  near,  or  far  from  him  ;  all 
which  is  according  to  certain  rules, 
hereafter  explained  and  exemplified.” 

Without 
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Without  entering  into  the  minute 
detai  I s  o f‘  ealeu l ati on ,  w h i ch ,  ho w e ve r , 
appear  to  be  very  accurate,  we  shall 
briefly  sum  up  the  evidence. 

“  When  the  game  is  far  advanced, 
and  few  men  are  remaining  on  the  board, 
whomever  you  play  against,  mind  that 
your  men  are  not  separated,  and  bring 
them  together  as  much  as  possible,  that 
they  may  protect  each  other;  the  small¬ 
est  faults  at  tliis  stage  of  the  game  are 
of  consequence,  there  being  fewer  re¬ 
sources  left  to  repair  them.” 

S3.  An  Essay  on  the  Probability  of  Sen¬ 
sation  in  Vegetables with  additional 
Observations  on  Instinct,  Sensation, 
Irritability ,  8{c.  By  J.  P.  Tupper, 
F.  L.  S.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons.  London.  White, 
Cochrane,  &  Co. 

THIS  is  an  ingenious  and  interest¬ 
ing  work,  in  which  the  Author  en¬ 
deavours  to  prove  the  existence  of 
Sensation  in  Vegetables;  and  i  1*  he 
have  not  incontrovertibly  established 
the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  he  has  at 
least  made  it  appear  very  probable. 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  va¬ 
rious  subjects  which  he  has  introduced 
in  the  course  of  his  Essay,  and  in  most 
of  which  he  has  advanced  some  origi¬ 
nal  ideas. 

Of  the  Distinctions  between  Animals 
and  Vegetables — General  view  of  the 
Analogies  between  Animals  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles — Of  vegetable  Motion — Of  Instinct 
and  Volition — Of  Instinct  in  particular 
— Of  Instinct  as  distinguishable  from  Vo¬ 
lition — Of  Instinct  in  general — Of  vege¬ 
table  Instinct — Of  the  Sleep  of  Plants — 
Of  Sleep  in  general — Of  Sleep,  as  related 
to  the  voluntary  Power — Of  the  locomo¬ 
tive  Power — Of  Sensation  in  general — 
Of  Irritability  in  general — Of  vegetable 
Irritability — Of  the  nervous  System  of 
Vegetables — Of  vegetable  Sensation — 
Limits  prescribed  by  Nature  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Life — Of  vegetable  Self-pre¬ 
servation — Organs  of  Defence  in  Vegeta¬ 
bles — Effluvia  of  Plants  a  Protection 
from  external  Injuries — Of  the  Preserva¬ 
tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  Life — Of 
the  Enjoyment  of  Life — The  Limits  be¬ 
tween  the  animal  and  vegetable  Creation 
unknown — with  additional  Observations, 
Ac.  &c. 

The  Work  is  with  the  greatest  pro¬ 
priety  dedicated  to  Dr.  Smith,  the 
learned  president  of  the  Linnman  So- 
ciety  ;  and  the  Author  introduces  his 
observations  with  au  apt  quotation 
from  Armstrong : 

Gent.  Mag.  March,  1*12, 


<c  — - - —  In  a  doubtful  theme 

Engaged,  I  wander  through  mysterious 
ways.” — 

Every  person  who  has  paid  due  at¬ 
tention  to  the  vegetable  creation  must 
have  observed,  that  many  flowers  fold 
up  their  leaves  on  the  approach  of 
rain  or  in  cold  and  cloudy  weather, 
and  unfold  them  again  when  cheered 
by  the  re-animating  influence  of  the 
Sun  :  But  to  many  of  our  Readers  it 
will  probably  be  new  that 

“  Aquatic  Plants  also  furnish  some 
curious  examples  of  spontaneous  mo¬ 
tion  strongly  characteristic  of  Instinct. 
Amongthese,the  Water-Lily  affords  a  very 
remarkable  instance,  and  that  too  con¬ 
nected  with  the  re-production  of  its  spe¬ 
cies.  This  Plant  bears  its  flowers  upon 
a  foot-stalk  under  water,  and  when  the 
flowering  season  arrives,  the  stalk  rises 
perpendicularly  without  any  regard  to 
the  stream, until  the  flowers  reach  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  At  this  time 
some  of  them  expand,  and  then  the  an- 
theree  discharge  their  fecundating  dust 
upon  the  stigma.  About  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  expanded  flowers  close, 
arid  the  foot-stalk  lies  down  either  upon 
or  under  the  water.  It  is  erected  every 
day  until  the  flower  has  been  fully  im¬ 
pregnated,  when  it  once  more  sinks 
under  water,  and  there  remains  to  ripen 
its  seeds,  which  at  a  proper  time  escape 
from  the  fruit,  and  give  birth  to  new  in¬ 
dividuals. 

u  This  is  asserted  by  Linnaeus,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  Naturalists;  and,  though 
controverted  by  some,  has  been  recently 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Smith,  who  authorizes  me  to  use  his 
name  on  this  occasion.  In  cold  or  shady 
weather  this  phenomenon  is  less  evident, 
and  is  explained  by  the  writer  last  named 
as  entirely  owing  to  the  stimulus  of 
light.  Rut  yet,  1  presume,  it  is  also  in 
part  referable  to  Instinct,  and  that  light 
operates  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  that 
phenomenon. 

“  Those  particular  operations  of  Ani¬ 
mals  which  appear  directed  to  some  use¬ 
ful  end  in  their  (economy,  we  ascribe  to 
Instinct;  and  if  any  of  the  actions  of 
Vegetables  are  explainable  upon  that 
principle,  surely,  it  cannot  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  to  ascribe  to  a  similar  cause  those 
particular  actions  which  they  are  ob¬ 
served  to  perform  at  the  most  important 
period  of  their  existence.  The  propagat¬ 
ing  season  of  the  different  species  of  Ve¬ 
getables  is  not  less  uniform  and  regular 
in  its  returns  than  that  of  the  different 
species  of  Animals.  At  this  period  the 
Animal  obeys  a  particular  impulse  of  Na¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  and  the  inward  operation  of  that 
impulse  stimulates  the  individual  so  in¬ 
fluenced  to  the  performance  of  those  ac¬ 
tions  which  lead  to  the  same  conse¬ 
quences  as  the  phenomenon  above  men¬ 
tioned.  We  know,  moreover,  that  light 
is  at  all  times  a  healthful  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  stimulus  to  the  vegetable  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  influence  of  such  an  agent  will 
more  sensibly  operate  on  a  plant  at  that 
particular  season,  and  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances, which  Nature  intends  should 
be  instrumental  to  the  continuance  of 
its  species. 

“  Besides  the  above  examples  of  spon¬ 
taneous  motion  in  Vegetables,  there  are 
©ther  instances  of.  it  which  take  place  on 
such  particular  occasions,  as  strongly  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  sensation  in  this 
class  of  beings ;  and  if  they  be  endued 
with  any  degree  of  it,  may  we  not  very 
consistently  suppose  that  they  are  also 
capable  of  instinctive  actions?  These  in¬ 
stances  of  motion  are  observed  towards 
evening,  and  during  the  night,  when 
plants  are  supposed  to  have  also  their 
season  of  sleep ;  and  the  external  charac¬ 
ter  of  many  of  them  appears  so  changed 
at  this  time,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
recognize  their  species.  In  some  plants 
the  leaves  hang  down  by  the  side  of  the 
stem  ;  in  others,  they  rise  and  embrace 
it;  and  in  some  they  are  disposed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  conceal  all  the  parts  of 
fructification.0  p.  2 9. 

Our  limits  do  not  admit  of  more 
copious  quotation;  but  on  this  subject 
the  Reader  will  find  both  amusement 
and  instruction.  The  writer  con¬ 
cludes  it  thus : 

4(  From  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
may  form  some  idea  how  far  Instincts 
may  supply  any  deficiency  of  intellectual 
power,  and  even  compensate  for  the 
total  want  of  reason  in  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  But  where  shall  we  find  any 
power,  or  quality,  as  a  substitute  for  Sen¬ 
sation  ?  The  idea  of  Instinct  is  naturally 
associated  with  that  of  Life ,  and  the 
idea  of  both,  either  jointly,  or  separately, 
with  that  of  Sensation;  and  as  Sensation 
does  exist  in  Animals  independently  of 
those  eminent  attributes  with  which  it 
is  combined  in  our  natures  as  rational 
agents,  may  we  not  reasonably  infer, 
that  Vegetables  have  likewise  their  share 
of  sensitive  power,  and  consequently  the 
means  of  enjoying  their  own  existence  ?” 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  it  not  im¬ 
probable  that  this  well-written  Essay 
may  engage  the  attention  of  the  La¬ 
dies,  and  find  its  way  as  well  to  the 
toilette  as  the  closet.  Some  indeed 
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may  consider  many  parts  of  it  as  too 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  for  female 
Readers;  but  this  would  be  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  females  of  the  present  day 
by  those  of  former  times. — Had  such 
a  publication  made  its  appearance  25 
or  30  years  ago,  such  doubts  and  such 
objections  might  have  arisen;  but 
now, when  every  department  of  science 
finds  its  votaries  among  the  elegant 
circles  of  the  drawing-room — when 
Botany,  Chemistry,  and  every  branch 
of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  are  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  fairest  part  of  the  creation,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  the  most 
learned  Critick  to  allege  that  any  work 
can  be  too  abstruse  for  the  perusal  of 
female  Readers.  Should  any  of  them, 
how  ever,  enter  so  deeply  into  the  sen¬ 
timents  and  deductions  of  the  Author 
as  to  tremble  at  the  mutilation  of 
bloody  Wall-flowers  or  Bachelor’s 
Buttons,  of  Pinks,  Roses,  or  Sweet 
Williams,  they  have  only  to  recollect 
that  all  the  cruel  and  barbarous  opera¬ 
tions  and  amputations  of  the  pruning 
knife  may  be  freely  assigned  to  the 
unfeeling  hands  of  the  gardener  ; 
while  theirs  will  he  the  more  pleasing 
and  grateful  labour. 

“  Their  early  visitation  and  their  last,  ! 
Evening  and  Morn  to  tend  with  genial 
hand  [teous  flow’r; 

From  their  first  op’ningbuds  each  beau- 
To  give  them  names,  to  rear  them  to  the 
sun, — 

With  scientific  skill  to  rank  their  tribes. 
To  make  their  bends  adorning s,  and  with 
ease,  [port 

In  graceful  curve,  half  stooping,  to  sup- 
Each  flow’r  of  slender  stalk,  whose  head 
though  gay  [gold. 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck’d  with 
Hangs  drooping  unsustain’d — these  to 
upstay 

Gently  with  myrtle  band - - 

Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  plant, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  watch  the  wand’rings  of  each  vagrant 
bud,  [tube 

To  pour  libations  through  each  thirsty 
Of  sweetest  water  from  th’  ambrosial 
fount — 

To  breathe  th’  enliv'ning  spirit  and  to  fix 
The  grateful  feelings  in  the  blushing 
Rose.” 

29.  Galt’s  Voyages  and  Travels; 
continued  from  page  143. 

THE  Newspapers  of  the  present 
month  having  stated  that  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Church  of  Mont  Rcale,  near  Pa¬ 
lermo, 
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lermo,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  that  it  contained,  besides 
the  tombs  of  the  two  Williams,  an  in¬ 
numerable  quantity  of  Mosaic  tables, 
&c. ;  we  shall  copy  Mr.  Galt’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  Church  : 

“  On  reaching  Mont  Real£,  which  is 
only  four  or  five  English  miles  from  the 
capital,  I  resolved,  having  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  Mosaic  ornaments  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  to  pay  it  a  visit.  The  architec¬ 
ture  is  in  a  mongrel  style  :  columns  of 
the  classic  orders  supporting  Gothic 
arches.  As  for  the  Mosaic  pictures, 
they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  put¬ 
ting  on  one’s  spectacles  to  look  at.  The 
subjects  seem  chiefly  to  represent  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  ark  is  a 
thing  like  a  brute  beast;  and  there  are 
angels,  or  rather  fantasies  with  wings, 
like  unto  nothing  in  the  heavens  above, 
nor  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth  —  no,  nor  any 
where  else/’ 

Our  very  intelligent  Traveller  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  left  no  part  of  Sicily 
unexplored;  and  every  thing  relative 
to  that  Island  cannot  fail  of  being,  at 
this  period,  particularly  interesting  to 
the  British  nation.  We  shall  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  the  confines  of  a  Volcano : 

.  “  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
we  set  out  for  Catania.  The  weather 
was  exceedingly  cold;  but  the  darkneis 
enabled  me  to  notice  one  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  mountain,  of  which  I  do 
not  recollect  to  have  heard.  Some  time 
before  any  symptoms  of  dawn  in  the 
East,  a  faint,  pale,  reflected  light,  was 
shed  from  the  side  of  Etna ;  and  it  gra¬ 
dually  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that 
I  could  almost  see  the  hours  on  my 
watch,  although  the  sky  was  obscured 
with  black  clouds.  The  reflection  was, 
no  doubt,  the  early  effect  of  the  morning 
on  the  snow,  with  which  the  hill  was 
then  covered,  nearly  to  the  vineyards. — 
As  the  dawn  opened,  I  beheld,  on  all 
sides,  the  scoria  ef  the  Cyclopean  fur¬ 
naces.  The  appearance  of  the  lava  dis¬ 
appointed  me.  I  had  expected  to  see  it 
with  some  exterior  marks  of  having  once 
been  fluent ;  but  it  was  all  in  heaps  and 
masses,  like  a  wide  precipitation  of  black 
and  craggy  stones.  The  lava  of  Etna 
is,  I  understand,  so  very  docile  and  de¬ 
liberate  in  its  course,  that  any  curious 
philosopher  may  approach  and  poke  it 
with  his  stick.  The  eruption  in  1809 
was  twelve  days  in  coming  eight  miles; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  slow  and  slug¬ 
gish  pace,  it  can  be  compared,  in  its 
effects,  only  to  the  advance  of  inevitable 
death,'— The  fable  of  the  rape  of  Proser¬ 


pine  is,  probably,  an  allegory,  descriptive 
of  the  destruction  of  the  cultivated  land, 
by  an  eruption  of  the  mountain.  Much 
of  the  classic  mythology  is,  evidently, 
allegorical ;  and  few  of  its  subjects  are 
susceptible  of  so  simple  an  explanation. 
The  single-eyed  Cyclops  ai’e,  certainly, 
only  the  personifications  of  volcanos. 
Those  parts  of  Homer’s  works  which  re¬ 
late  to  them,  have,  perhaps,  had  th« 
distinct  features  of  the  allegories  de¬ 
faced  by  his  correctors.  When  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  are  now  the  very  works  which 
Homer  composed.  It  is  not  credible, 
that,  from  the  collection  of  the  parts  of 
the  Iliad  by  Lycurgus,  dovVn  to  the 
translation  by  Pope,  it  was  copied 
without  improvement;  though  not  to 
the  extent  that  Pope  has  improved  on 
Chaucer,  in  his  Temple  of  Fame  —  pro¬ 
bably,  in  some  similar  manner.  The 
edition  of  the  Casket  was  corrected  by 
Aristotle  and  Alexander  the  Great. — The 
King  of  Sicily,  in  bestowing  on  Lord 
Nelson  the  title  of  Bronte,  seems  to  have 
indulged  his  fancy  ;  as  it  was  the  name 
of  a  one-eyed  thunder-making  Cyclops, 
— .On  my  arrival  at  Catania,  I  found  that 
it  was  useless  to  think  of  ascending  to 
the  crater.  The  season  was  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced;  and  the  snow  had  fallen  earlier 
and  in  larger  quantities  than  usual.  I, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  appease  my 
curiosity,  by  the  persuasion  that,  proba¬ 
bly,  very  little,  worth  the  trouble  of  the 
journey,  was  to  be  seen.  Besides,  a  vol¬ 
cano  is  better  calculated  to  interest  a 
mineralogist  than  a  mere  cursory  voy¬ 
ager;  and  /Etna,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  and  sung  about  it,  does  not,  really, 
possess  a  tenth  part  of  the  aspectable 
grandeur  that  one,  somehow,  expects/* 

“  A  regular  narrative  of  the  History  of 
Sicily,  written  in  a  liberal  and  compre¬ 
hensive  style,  is  a  desideratum  in  the 
literature  of  Europe.  The  unstable  pos¬ 
session  which  the  sovereigns,  from  the 
earliest  times,  appear  to  have  held  of  the 
throne,  has,  undoubtedly,  been  the  cause 
ef  the  slight  attachment  to  the  dynasties 
of  their  monarehs,  which  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  Sicilians  in  all  ages.” 

A  brief,  but  perspicuoui,  compen¬ 
dium  of  their  history  next  follows^ 
with  some  appropriate  remarks  on 
the  Sicilian  character : 

“  The  Sicilians  have,  certainly,  a  very 
keen  relish  of  humour ;  and,  now  and 
then,  one  may  perceive  in  them  a  strong 
trait  of  peculiarity,  not  individual  but 
national,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
antient  proficiency,  is  an  assurance  to 
think  that  they  may  yet  attain  some 

literary 
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literary  superiority  which  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  original.  A  description  of 
manners  and  customs,  by  a  genuine 
Sicilian,  otherwise  properly  qualified, 
would  equally  surprize  and  delight.” 

Malta  is  the  next  object  of  Mr. 
Galt’s  consideration. 

“  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of 
Valetta  is  truly  grand.  On  each  side, 
and  in  front,  the  fortifications  rise  in 
stupendous  masses,  with  a  watch-tower 
perched  here  and  there  on  the  corners. 
The  buildings  and  domes  above  them 
have  also  a  very  noble  appearance.  Not 
a  particle  of  smoke  sullies  the  atmo¬ 
sphere;  and  every  edifice  looks  as  if  it 
were  only  just  finished.  The  internal 
appearance  of  the  city  corresponds  to 
the  magnificence  of  its  exterior.  The 
landing-place  is  an  extensive  crescent ; 
from  which  a  gentle  ascent,  partly  exca¬ 
vated  in  the  rock,  leads  towards  a  gate. 
The  one  side  of  this  way  is  occupied  with 
the  stalls  of  dealers  in  fish,  fruits,  and 
other  necessaries.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  drawbridge  is  a  handsome  foun¬ 
tain,  ornamented  with  a  bronze  staiue 
of  Neptune  ;  and,  on  entering  the  gate¬ 
way,  the  stairs,  which  conduct  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  immediately 
commence,  making  the  entrance,  in 
some  respects,  more  like  the  vestibule  of 
a  great  mansion,  than  the  portal  of  a 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  sti-eets  which  are  first  ascended 
after  passing  this  gateway.  They  are, 
in  fact,  so  many  vast  staircases ;  and  the 
buildings  that  rise  prospectively  in  the 
ascent,  are  ornamented  with  Cornices 
and  projections,  so  huge,  that  the  archi¬ 
tecture  seems  to  have  been  designed  to 
correspond  in  strength  arid  durability 
with  the  fortifications. —The  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Maltese  cannot  be 
considered  as  regulated  by  the  established 
rules  of  good  taste;  nevertheless,  the 
picturesque  effect  is  grand;  and  one 
meets,  occasionally,  with  vistas  that 
seem  more  like  the  conceptions  of  a 
painter  than  the  limited  realities  of  an 
inhabited  town.” 

A  singular  literary  curiosity,  at  this 
place,  attracted  our  Author’s  notice. 

“.It  was  a  narrative  of  the  exploits  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  printed  at  Paris, 
in  Arabic  characters,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that  he  is  a  man  sent  by  Hea¬ 
ven  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  world. 
It  was  ordered,  by  the  French  govern^ 
merit,  to  be  distributed  wherever  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written  i-  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  understood.  If  any  proof 
were  wanting,  to  show  liow  thoroughly 
and  entirely  the  ruler  of  France  under-’ 


stands  all  the  various  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  his  ends,  this  might  be  adduced 
as  one.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
the  supine  indifference  with  which  our 
government  affects  to  contemn  such  ar¬ 
tifices.  In  Malta,  where  thousands  of 
Greeks  and  Turks  are  in  the.  practice  of 
constantly  trading',  we  may  be  said  to 
possess  a  fulcrum,  on  which  we  might 
construct  engines  sufficiexit  to  move  the 
whole  Mahomedan  world;  yet,  so  regard¬ 
less  are  we  of  this  advantage,  that  the 
press  of  Malta  is  of  no  public  utility. 
The  French  publish  a  Greek  and  Italian 
newspaper  at  Corfu ;  but  neither  in 
Zante  nor  in  Malta,  is  there  a  periodical 
publication  of  any  description  what¬ 
ever.” 

“The  cathedral  of  St.  John  is  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  its  pavement, 
which  consists  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Knights,  executed  in  mosaic,  each  of 
which  appears  like  one  large  plate  of 
enamel  painting.  Several  of  the  altar- 
pieces  are  valuable;  but  the  riches  of 
this  church  were  sadly  reduced  by  the 
French.  When  Buonaparte  came  to  in¬ 
spect  it,  for  the  pious  purpose  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  luxuries  of  its  service,  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  keptxhis  hat  on,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  priests.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  the  grand  master,  Pinto,  in 
mosaic,  is  a  great  curiosity.  It  is  not, 
at  first  sight,  distinguishable  from  paint¬ 
ing.”  . 

The  following  observations  on  “  ihq 
Privilege  of  Sanctuary”  are  rational 
and  decisive. 

“  We  have  had  possession  of  Malta 
upwards  of  ten  years  ;  and  yet  thepublick 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  remain  per¬ 
manently  ours,  or  to  be  resigned  again, 
nominally  to  the  knights,  but  virtually 
to  the  French.  This  uncertainty,  and 
that  defect  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  not 
having  any  definite  plan  for  embracing 
into  our  empire  such  acquisitions  as  the 
events  of  war  enable  us  to  make,  operate 
greatl/  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  in¬ 
valuable  possession.  An  apprehension 
is  felt,  both  by  the  natives  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  that  our  statesmen  will  surrender 
.Malta — one  of  the  most  important  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  stations  that  we 
ever  obtained.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  affected  by  this  uncertainty 
and  apprehension ;  and  the  gfeatest 
abuses  are  tolerated,  merely  because  the 
existing  government  is  only  regarded  as 
provisional  during  the  war.'  It  is  still 
doubtful  whether  a  British  subject,  in 
this  part  of  the  British  dominions,  may 
claim  his  birth-right  —  a  trial  by  jury. 
It  is  indisputable,  as  far  as  precedent 
goes,,  that  neither  his  person  nor  his 
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property,  enjoy,  here,  that  natural  pro¬ 
tection  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  govern¬ 
ments  to  afford,  and  which,  elsewhere, 
the  British  subject  has  a.  right  to  de¬ 
mand  ;  and,  if  refused,  may  prosecute 
the  magistrate  for  the  consequences  of 
the  refusal. — -Some  time  before  my  ar¬ 
rival  at  Malta,  in  1809,  as  an  English 
soldier  happened  to  be  walking  along 
the  street,  a  pig,  belonging  to  a  Maltese 
butcher,  ran  against  him.  The  lad,  irri¬ 
tated  by  having  his  uniform  soiled,  gave 
the  animal  a  kick.  Almost  instantly 
the  owner  mortally  stabbed  him  with  a 
knife,  and  fled  to  the  cathedral.  Owing 
to  some  diffidence  in  the  governor,  out 
of  respect  to  the  popular  prejudices,  if 
such  gentle  terms  can  be  applied  to  the 
transaction,  the  murderer  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  sanctuary;  and  the 
bishop  was  only  solicited  to  deliver  him 
up  to  justice.  This  injudicious  mildness 
was  equivocally  answered.  The  governor 
grew  more  firm,  ami  demanded  the  cul¬ 
prit.-  The  clergy  perceived  that  the 
sanctuary  might,  in  the  end,  be  forced  ; 
and  they  facilitated  the  escape  of  the 
murderer. — It  will  not  be  surprizing,  if, 
out  of  this  felonious  affair,  circumstances 
arise  to  exalt  the  horns  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  Inferior  delinquents  may  take 
sanctuary  with  impunity ;  and,  should 
it  become  necessary  to  violate  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sanctuary,  the  disregard  of  antient 
law  and  precedent  may  be  plausibly 
complained  of.  In  a  case  of  such  atro¬ 
cious  murder,  as  that  which  I  have  re¬ 
lated,  the  governor  would  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  people ; 
and,  before  the  priests  could  have  been 
able  to  poison  their  feelings,  he  might 
have  dragged  the  butcher  even  from  the 
very  arms  of  the  bishop.  One  act  of 
well-timed  decision  is  worth  a  million  of 
expedients.  Such  procedure,  as  the  go¬ 
vernor  ought  to  have  adopted,  would 
have  abrogated  in  Malta  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  power  of  harbouring  criminals.- — It 
has  been  urged,  in  excuse  for  the  inde¬ 
cision  of  the  general,  that  the  privilege 
of  sanctuary  formed  a  part  of  those 
antient  legal  customs  which  we  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  respect.  But  an  engagement 
to  connive  at  the  protection  and  escape 
of  delinquents  could  never  be  obligatory, 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations.  The  man  who  subscribes 
to  such  a  principle,  becomes  himself  a 
criminal.  There  is,  however,  a  better 
reason  for  the  abolition. of  sanctuary  in 
Malta  than  reason  itself.  I  mean  to  the 
priests.  Henry  V'll.  of  England  pro¬ 
cured  a  bull  from  Rome  to  put  au  end 
to  it  in  his  dominions.  Although  his 
successors  have  renounced  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Pop£,  the  Papists  must  ad¬ 


mit  that  the  Kings  of  England  have  in¬ 
herited  all  the  uncancelled  privileges 
enjoyed  by  their  ancestors ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  successors  of  Henry,  they 
have  a  regular  ecclesiastical  right  to 
abolish  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  vvhere- 
ever  their  jurisdiction  extends.  From 
the  moment  that  the  island  fell  under 
the  English  crown,  the  priestly  privilege 
of  defrauding  justice  legally  ceased  to 
exist. 

“  Malta  was  first  known  to  have  been 
ruled  by  an  African  of  the  name  of  Bat- 
tus,  who  was  an  enemy  of  Queen  Dido, 
and  subdued  by  the  Carthaginians.  From 
them  it  fell  into-the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
and  the  Saracens  severed  it  from  their 
empire.  Roger  the  Norman,  King  of 
Sicily,  having,  in  his  turn,  expelled  them, 
it  remained  attached  to  the  Sicilian  mo¬ 
narchy  till  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  gave 
it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  after  their 
expulsion  from  Rhodes.  The  French-; 
under  Buonaparte,  surreptitiously  ob¬ 
tained  the  possession,  .during  the  last 
war,  but  were,  soon  after,  compelled  to 
surrender  it  to  the  British.” 

This  leads  to  an  article  on  “  Trade,” 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
'Statesman,  the  Politician,  and  the 
Merchant. 

“  The  effects  of  that  ruinous  infirmity 
in  our  foreigu  policy,  which  has,  hitherto, 
led  us  to  make  conquests  in  war,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  afterwards  resigning 
them,  is  very  visible  in  the  state  of  the 
trade  of  this  island.  In  the  course  of 
my  voyages  and  travels,  l  found  that  all 
the  countries  to  which  the  British  have 
stiff  access,  were  supplied  with  colonial 
produce  by  the  Americans.  With  Sicily 
and  Turkey  the  Americans  were  in  the 
practice  of  holding  direct  intercourse, 
although  neither  the  Sicilian  nor  Otto¬ 
man  governments  are  on  any  terms  of 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  I  found,  also,  that  the  coffee 
and  sugar,  in  the  market  of  Malta,  was 
brought  there  by  Americans,  direct  from 
Cuba  and  St,  Domingo.  It  seemed,  that, 
without  any  diplomatic  address,  exerted 
in  these  parts,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  enjoyed,  within  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  as  great  privileges,  and  as  ample 
protection,  as  the  British,  with  all  their 
fleets,  armies,  and  plenipotentiaries. — In 
Sicily,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  re¬ 
lation  in  which  we  stand  with  that  king¬ 
dom,  the  Americans  were  just  as  much 
respected  as  we  were.  In  Turkey  they 
participated  in  all  the  privileges  to  which 
we  could  lay  any  claim ;  and,  in  Malta, 
our  own  island,  they  shared,  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  every  immunity  which  the  British 
possessed.  It  will  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover. 
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cover,  either  in  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  towards  us,  or  in  that  re¬ 
gard  which  we  owe  to  our  own  interests, 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  permitting  them 
to  enjoy  such  advantages  —  advantages 
enjoyed  at  the  expence  of  our  West 
Indian  planters  and  merchants/’ 

Gladly,  if  room  permitted,  should 
•we  insert  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
article  ;  hut  a  few  more  lines  from  it 
must  suffice. 

“  We  ought,  as  the  masters  of 
Malta,  to  consider,  prospectively,  the 
state  of  our  relations  with  Turkey.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that,  sooner  or 
later,  France,  one  way  or  another,  will 
contrive  lo  expel,  from  the  Ottoman  do¬ 
minions,  the  few  inconsiderable  remnants 
that  still  exist,  of  our  Levant  factories. 
We  should,  therefore,  take  some  deci¬ 
sive  way  of  fixing  insular  establishments 
in  the  Archipelago  ;  establishments, 
which  our  navy  enables  us,  effectually,  to 
protect,  and  which,  even  in  the  event  of 
another  war  with  Turkey,  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  perfectly  secure,  if  judiciously  se¬ 
lected.  It  is  only  by  extending  the 
ramifications  of  our  insular  policy  from 
Malta,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  maintain 
our  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean." 

Serigo  is  the  next  Island  visited 
l)y  Mr.  (jt alt. 

“  I  landed  at  the  small  maritime  vil¬ 
lage  of  Avlemana;  near  which  are  seve¬ 
ral  traces  of  the  antient  town  of  Scandia; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  Grecian  fortress  are 
still  visible.  It  was  near  this  village 
that  a  vessel  foundered,  with  a  part  of 
the  Athenian  marbles,  the  spoils  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva.  The  cases,  though 
many  were  of  a  great  weight,  and  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  fourteen  fathoms,  were, 
afterwards,  raised  by  sponge  divers,  and 
have  since  been  transported  to  London. 
It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  the  vessel 
happened  to  bear  the  name  of  Mentor. 
The  pillage  of  the  Parthenon  has  been 
followed  by  a  number  of  events,  in  the 
stylp  of  the  miracles  of  the  classics,  al¬ 
most,  indeed,  sufficient  to  re-convert  the 
Greeks  to  the  dread  and  adoration  of 
their  antient  deities." 

“  Serigo  is  the  Cythera  of  the  antients, 
and  was  venerated  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
hirth-place  of  Venus.  Her  temple  here 
was  the  oldest  of  all  the  temples  raised 
to  her  in  Greece,  and  she  was  annually 
worshipped  on  the  sea-shore,  by  the 
young  damsels,  with  the  same  immodest 
exposures  as  in  Cyprus. — The  Asiatics, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  regarded 
the  orbs  of  the  sky  as  objects  of  adora¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  supposed,  that,  in 
Phoenicia,  the  planet  which  bears  the 


name  of  Venus,  was  originally  worshiped 
under  that  of  Astarte  ;  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fables  evidently  wrought 
into  the  simple  astrological  superstition 
on  which  this  worship  was  founded,  it 
has  also  been  supposed,  that  there  was 
a  Queen  of  Phoenicia  who  bore,  likewise, 
the  name  of  Astarte  ;  and  that  many  of 
the  human  actions  ascribed  to  the  god¬ 
dess  were,  really,  those  of  the  Queen. — 
The  Grecian  fable  of  Venus  rising  from 
the  sea,  on  the  shores  of  Cythera,  is 
capable  ©f  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
The  Phoenicians,  when  they  peopled  the 
island,  no  doubt,  brought  with  them  the 
adoration  of  so  favourite  a  goddess.  The 
fiction  of  her  birth,  may,  therefore,  have 
only  reference  to  the  importation  of  her 
worship. — The  adoration  of  the  celestial 
bodies  originated,  undoubtedly,  in  the 
influences  which  the  antient  astrologers 
ascribed  to  them.  The  Greeks,  who 
were  the  greatest  fabulists,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  chief  corrupters  of  the 
astrological  religion.  Those  crimes  and 
deeds  which  form  the  histories  of  their 
deities,  were,  probably,  perpetrated -by 
human  beings,  who,  like  the  Phoenician 
Queen,  bore  celestial  names.  In  the 
polytheism  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  mixture  of  religious  allegory  and 
secular  fact. — An  island  so  thinly  peopled 
as  Serigo,  cannot  produce,  often,  emi¬ 
nent  men.  The  lyric  poet  Philosenes, 
was  born  here.  He  visited  the  court  of 
Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius,  who, 
being  also  a  constructor  of  verses,  show  ed 
some  of  his  to  Philosenes,  and  desired 
him  to  say  what  he  thought  of  them. 
The  critic  told  the  tyrant,  truly,  that 
they  were  very  bad.  Dionysius,  having 
been  assured  by  his  sycophants  that  he 
was  a  most  incomparable  bard,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  enraged  at  the  impudence  of 
Philosenes,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
He  made,  soon  after,  c  an  excellent  new 
song,’  and  sent  for  the  poet  to  hear  it. 
‘  Now,  Philosenes,’  said  he,  ‘  what  do 
you  say  to  that :  is  it  not  a  fine  thing  ?’ 
‘  Send  me  back  to  prison/  said  Philo¬ 
senes.’’ 

/;  : 

On  quitting  Serigo, 

“  We  took  leava  of  our  hospitable 
friends  in  the  castle,  and  of  the  consul, 
from  whom  we  did  not  part  with  dry 
eheeks.  In  the  pathetic  moment  of 
separation,  lie  applied  his  mouth  to 
them,  and,  withqut  weeping,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  wipe  them.  We  then 
descended  to  the  port,  where  a  boat  was 
waiting,  to  carry  us  to  Marathonesi.  In 
order  to  protect  us  from  the  pirates  on 
the  sea,  and  to  procure  us  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  robbers  on  the  land, 
an  arrangement  had  keen  made,  with  a 
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Mainot  chieftain,  who  happened  to  be 
in  Serigo,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
we  should  call  at  the  village  where  he 
then  was,  and  take  him  with  us  ;  assured 
that,  with  him  on  board,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  fear.  When  we  arrived  on 
that  part  of  the  coast,  near  to  where  the 
village  is  situated,  we  sent  a  man  to  in¬ 
form  this  chieftain ;  but,  after  waiting 
upwards  of  six  hours,  we  grew  impatient, 
and  sailed  without  him.  A  tedious  and 
uninteresting  passage  of  forty  hours, 
brought  us  into  the  port  of  Marathonesi. 
But,  before  narrating  our  adventures,  I 
ought  to  give  some  account  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  we  were  about  to 
trust  ourselves. 

“  Maina  is  a  part  of  the  antient  Lace¬ 
demonian  territory,  and  it  still  merits 
the  name*.  The  inhabitants  were  never, 
actually,  subdued,  not  even  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Augustus 
had  delivered  the  maritime  towns  of  the 
Peloponnesus  from  the  dominion  of 
Sparta;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  were  always  known  by  the  honour¬ 
able  title  of  the  free  Laconians.  In  the 
time  of  the  imperial  geographer,  Con¬ 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus,  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  Mainots,  which  they 
still  retain.  Safe  in  the  fastnesses  of 
their  mountains,  they  have  maintained 
their  independence  ;  but  w  ith  a  various 
and  troubled  fortune.  They  make  war, 
continually,  with  each  other,  chief 
against  chief;  but,  whenever  the  Turks 
threaten  them  with  subjugation,  they 
firmly  unite.  Considering  themselves, 
in  some  sort,  as  a  nation  allied  to  none, 
and  their  alliance  by  none  sought,  they 
commit  those  crimes,  which,  done  with 
small  and  individual  injury,  provoke 
detestation  ;  but,  with  great  and  general 
calamity,  call  forth  the  applause  and 
gratitude  of  kingdoms.  The  Mainots 
are  considered  as  robbers,  because  they 
are  not  able  to  destroy  states  and  deso¬ 
late  empires ;  and  pirates,  because  their 
cruisers  are  only  boats.” 

“  It  was  near  sunset  when  we  entered 
the  harbour  of  Marathonesi,  formed  by 
Nature,  in  the  bay,  by  a  small  rocky 
island,  on  which  there  is  a  little  chapel 
and  a  few  trees.  The  town  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  steep  hill.  A  church, 
with  a  respectably  steeple,  stands  on  the 
side  next  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  but  overlooking  the  town,  there  is 
a  tall  square  tower,  rounded  at  the 
corners  of  the  battlements.  A  few  trees 
are  intermingled  with  the  houses.  — 
When  we  reached  the  shore,  an  old  man, 
accompanied  by  a  soldier,  inquired  what 

*  “  Lacedeiuonia  signifies  the  country 
of  the  devils,” 
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we  were,  and  our  business  in  Maina* 
Having  received  his  answer,  he  desired 
us  to  remain  in  the  boat  while  he  in¬ 
formed  the  commandant  of  the  town, 
and  went  away.  In  a  short  time  he  re¬ 
turned  with  several  guards,  who  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  the  castle.  We  were  led 
first  into  a  kind  of  hall,  where  about  a 
dozen  warriors,  with  several  women  and 
children,  were  idling  away  the  time* 
From  the  hall  they  conducted  us  up  a 
rude  staircase  into  an  apartment  less 
dirty,  but  scarcely  better  furnished. 
Here  we  were  introduced  to  a  chieftaim 
who  was  sitting  with  several  others,  evi¬ 
dently  officers.  The  commandant  was 
not  in  the  town ;  but  the  chieftain  acted 
for  him;  and,  being  satisfied  of  the  in- 
nocency  of  the  motives  that  had  induced 
us  to  land  on  their  unfrequented  coast, 
he  assured  us  that  we  were  in  perfect 
safety  during  our  abode  in  the  country." 

“  When  we  had  taken  some  refresh¬ 
ment,  we  went  out  to  walk.  Several 
boys  followed  us,  and  pointed  out  an  in¬ 
scription,  on  a  rock,  in  very  antient 
Greek  characters.  The  doctor  of  the 
town,  a  talkative  native  of  Corfu,  fell  in 
with  us  as  we  were  returning  home,  and 
told  us,  that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  one 
that  could  read  the  inscription.  We 
also  met  the  commandant,  attended  by 
half  a  dozen  guards.  He  was  hand¬ 
somely  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  his  personal  appearance  and 
manners  struck  us  as  transcendantly 
elegant.  My  imagination,  which,  from 
the  scene  in  the  castle,  had  become  full 
of  the  blue  and  white  melancholy  of 
Ossian,  was  surprized  with  so  distinct  a 
vision  of  Oscar.  He  came  up  to  us  very 
courteously ;  and,  taking  off  the  little 
red  cap  which  covered  his  hair,  and 
which  he  wore  somewhat  doffed,  invited 
us  to  go  with  him  to  a  shop-door,  where 
he  treated  us  with  a  dram.  There  are 
but  two  other  shops  in  the  town,  the 
whole  population,  probably,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  five  hundred  souls.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  homeliness  of  the  entertainment, 
there  was  so  much  dignity  about  him¬ 
self,  and  so  much  reverence  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  he  received  from  ail  around 
him,  that  we  irresistibly  felt  ourselves 
highly-honoured  guests.  After  a  few 
slight  inquiries,  for  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  a  man  of  many  words,  he  repeated 
the  assurances  of  security,  and  seemed 
rather  hurt  when  we  asked  if  he  would 
furnish  us  with  guards  to  Mistra.  He 
requested  the  doctor,  who  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter  on  the  occasion,  to  say,  that  the 
Mainots  never  molest  travellers;  adding 
that,  even  if  we  had  killed  the  governor 
of  Serigo,  no  Mainot  would  dare  to  give 
us  up.  While  we  were  sitting  at  the 
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shop-door,  a  crowd  gathered  round.  He 
waved  his  hand  for  them  to  keep  off,  and 
they  instantly  retired.  He  then  invited 
us  to  take  a  walk;  and,  ordering  his 
guards  to  remain  where  they  were,  he 
took  with  him  a  tall,  awkward,  humour¬ 
ous  looking  fellow,  who,  the  doctor  in¬ 
formed  us,  was  a  chieftain,  that  had  a 
castle  in  the  interior,  from  which  he  had 
lately  been  driven  by  a  party  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.  The  young  commandant  walked 
on  in  silence  before  us,  till  we  reached 
the  middle  of  a  field,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town.  It  was  a  retired  place. 
He  suddenly  halted.  Our  fancies,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  coming  thickly.  We 
looked  at  each  other.  The  sun  was 
down,  and  the  twilight  was  obscure.  But 
he  only  inquired  if  we  had  any  news.” 

The  next  morning  our  Traveller 
embarked  for  Bathi,  about  eight 
miles  distant,  by  water,  from  Mara- 
thonesi. 

“  Bathi  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  small 
promontory,  which  is  mantled  with 
shaggy  underwood.  The  appearance  of 
the  castle  is  similar  to  that  of  many  of 
our  lesser  old  baronial  mansions.  I  have 
been  always  partial  to  descriptions  of 
feudal  manners;  and  the  interior  ceco- 
nomv  of  this  fortified  abode,  instead  of 
surprising  me  by  its  novelty,  seemed 
more  like  a  place  with  which  I  was  al¬ 
ready  familiar,  than  only  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  an  idea  w  hich  had  been  derived 
from  reading. — We  were  met  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  by  a  scout,  who  had  been 
sent  to  inquire  what  we  were,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  into  the  castle.  In  the 
gateway,  a  number  of  retainers  were 
slumbering  away  the  tedium  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  time.  The  court  was  dirty  with 
rubbish,  offal,  and  excrements.  Hogs 
were  confined  in  a  corner;  but  the  poul¬ 
try  and  ducks  enjoyed  the  range  of  its 
whole  extent.  We  ascended  into  the 
keep  by  a  zigzag  stair  on  the  outside, 
evidently  so  contrived  as  to  be  defended. 
The  landing-place  was  moveable,  and 
served  for  a  drawbridge.  The  door, 
narrow,  opened  into  a  hall,  where  a 
number  of  long-haired  soldiers  were 
sitting.  They  rose,  as  we  entered,  in 
order  to  make  way  for  us  to  ascend  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  apartment  of  the 
prince.  The  walls  of  the  presence-cham¬ 
ber  were  hung  with  bundles  of  arms, 
elokes,  and  petticoats.  A  bed  occupied 
the  farthest  corner,  under  which  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  large,  antique,  carved  coffer  ; 
but  my  eye  searched  in  vain  for  a  more 
common  utensil.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  benches,  covered  with  cu¬ 
shions  ;  and,  on  a  shelf,  I  saw  several 
inverted  coffee-cups,  two  or  three  bottles, 


and  other  articles  of  the  cupboard.  An- 
tonbey,  a  strong  hale  carle,  was  sitting 
near  the  bed  when  we  entered,  and  be¬ 
side  him  an  old  priest.  I  think  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  sixty.  The  first 
glance  of  him,  with  what  had  been  pass¬ 
ing  in  my  mind  before,  suggested  the 
figure  of  Hardy knute.  Opposite  sat  his 
lady,  with  large  rings  on  her  fingers,  but 
otherwise  slovenly  dressed.  Oi\  her  one 
side  was  a  warlike  relation,  with  a  snuff¬ 
box  in  his  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  ehe 
had  also  her  ghostly  comforter.  She  was 
younger  than  the  prince,  and  still  pos¬ 
sessed  the  remains  of  beauty.  They  all 
rose  up  as  we  entered ;  and  the  old 
chieftain  received  us  with  a  kind  of 
honest  gladness — that  military  frank¬ 
ness,  which  gains  at  once  the  esteem  of 
strangers.  He  expressed  himself  highly 
gratified  by  a  visit  from  British  subjects, 
having  only  ouce  before  enjoyed  that 
pleasure.  Like  the  governor  of  Mara- 
thonesi,  he  told  us  how  much  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  desired  the  arrival  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  power.  By  the  vicinity  of  Idra,  they 
have  learnt  the  benefits  of  commerce, 
and  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  as  to  desire  the  termination 
of  their  predatory  practices.  Antonbey 
himself  was,  in  his  youth,  a  courageous 
and  famous  pirate.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  visited  Venice,  Trieste,  and  Ancona. 
When  we  had  conversed  with  him  some 
time,  he  took  us  to  see  a  statue  which 
he  had  lately  found.  He  said  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  effigy  of 
Lycurgus  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  Neptune. 
The  worship  of  that  deity,  and  of  Venus, 
continued  in  this  country  five  hundred 
years  after  they  were  proscribed  in  the 
Roman  world.  He  told  us,  also,  that,  if 
it  would  be  acceptable,  he  would  send  it 
to  London,  to  the  King ;  and  was  not  a 
little  diverted,  when  we  assured  him 
that  Neptune  was  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
favourite  gods.  —  On  returning  to  his 
room,  we  found  the  curtains  of  the  bed 
down,  and  perceived,  through  them,  the 
princess  asleep.  —  A  small  repast,  of 
broiled  meat  and  cheese,  fried  with  eggs, 
was  prepared  for  us ;  in  addition  to 
which,  we  had  an  excellent  melon  and  a 
draught  of  wine,  which  was  recommend¬ 
ed  to  us  under  the  name  of  Spartan ; 
certainly,  it  had  no  other  quality  to 
tempt  us  to  drink, it.  But  such,  proba- 
blv,  was  the  fare  of  Paris  at  the  court  of 
Menelaus.  With  a  feast  so  classical, 
who  could  not  be  pleased?” 

A  “  French  Project,”  of  no  small 
national  importance,  is  next  very 
ingeniously  developed. 

“  In  the  year  1797,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  sent  two  Greeks  on  a  private 
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mission  to  these  parts.  The  narrative 
of  their  voyage  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information  relative  to  the  islands  which 
the  British  have  since  obtained  in  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  country  of  Maina. 
On  this  occasion  Buonaparte,  who  was 
then  in  Italy,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Mainot  goVernof,  of  which  I  have  given 
a  copy  in  the  Appendix.--— The  alterations 
in  the  French  nation,  since  1797,  have 
materially  diminished  the  esteem  which 
its  pretensions  in  the  outset  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  had  raised  among  the  sanguine 
and  theoretical ;  but  its  -olid  accessions 
Of  power  have  tendered  its  influence,  to 
the  full*  a*  dangerous  and  commanding 
as  ever';  Buonaparte  has,  not  long  since, 
with  that  masterly  decision  which  has 
Often  almost  anticipated  the  necessity 
of  other  measures,  declared  that  the 
Ionian  islands,  the  verv  islands  in  our 
possession,  are  inseparable  parts  of  the 
French  empire.  By  this  politic  impu¬ 
dence,  he  has  revived,  in  them,  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  partizans  of  France,  and  dis¬ 
mayed  the  confidence  of  our  friends, 
who  now  look  forward  to  become  sub¬ 
jects  of  Napoleon,  and  necessarily,  in 
consequence,  regard  our  possession  of 
the  islands,  only  as  the  temporary  occu¬ 
pancy  of  military  posts  during  the  war. 
■ — Much  of  the  paralysis  of  ouf  foreign 
policy  is  owing  to  the  defective  sources 
Of  our  information.  Government  relies, 
for  its  knowledge  of  the  countries  re¬ 
duced  by  our  arihs,  chiefly  on  the  reports 
of  public  officers;  persons,  of  all  others, 
the  least  capable,  from  the  peculiarities 
of  their  situations,  to  furnish  that  kind 
of  information  which  is  requisite  to  guide 
a  government.  Officers  are  only  visited 
by  those  who  give  them  interested  re¬ 
presentations  ;  and  they  are  themselves, 
commonly,  not  inclined  to  treat  with 
much  suavity  others  of  a  different  de¬ 
scription,  more  especially  such  as  they 
are  taught  to  believe  averse  to  their 
schemes.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
execution  of  erroneous  measures,  which, 
not  un frequently,  attracts  attention,  and, 
sometimes,  extorts  amendment:  hence, 
mistakes,  arising  from  the  want  of  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  in  ruling  new  acquisi¬ 
tions,  are  rectified  by  experience  :  but 
in  the  outset  of  expeditions  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  different.  The  want  of  local 
details,  as  much  as  deficiency  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  planning,  has  sullied  our 
history  with  many  unsuccessful  enter- 
prizes.  The  French  act  otherwise.  The 
mission  of  the  Greeks  was  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  preliminary 
knowledge;  and,  at  this  moment,  there 
are  other  similar  Fiench  agents  abroad, 
of  whom  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
•  else  where.” 

Gent- Mag.  March.  1812, 
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A  good  view  of  the  Castle  of  Bathi 
accompanies  this  Section  of  the  Work* 

30.  A  Tietv  System  of  Arithmetic  i  in-* 
chiding  Specimens  of  a  Method  by  which 
most  Arithmetical  Operations  may  be 
performed  without  a  Knoibledgc  bf  the 
Rules  of  Three  j  dud  followed  btf  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Instruction  Contained  in  English 
Treatises  on  that  Science.  By  Tho¬ 
mas  Clafk.  8 vo.  pp.  432.  Budd. 

IN  a  copious  Preface,  assigning  his 
reasons  for  the  present  publication, 
Mr.  Clark  says, 

“  In  presenting  this  Work  to  the  pub-* 
lick,  I  hasten  to  disclaim  all  pretensions 
to  originality,  as  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  rules,  examples,  and  reasonings* 
These  have  been  compiled,  and  trans¬ 
lated,  chiefly,  from  the  arithmetical 
works  of  Messrs.  ReynaUd,  Theveneau, 
and  Bezout,  To  these  works  may  be 
added  the  Ecoles  Normales,  and  Gordon’s 
Arithmetic  (the  latter  published  about 
fifty  years  ago) ;  from  which,  how  ever* 
only  a  few  passages  and  examples  have 
been  extracted.-— This  avowal  may,  per¬ 
haps,  induce  my  readers  to  search  in  the 
title-page,  for  the  word  translator,  or 
compiler;  and  to  exclaim,  when  their 
search  proves  fruitless,  that  a  title  has 
been  assumed  higher  than  is  merited.— 
For  a  justification  of  myself,  I  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  allege  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  some  of  my  predecessors  in  this 
walk  of  Sciefipe,  who,  by  vary  ing  a  few 
examples  taken  from  other  authors,  seem 
to  have  thought  that  they  were  produc¬ 
ing  a  new  work — I  might,  perhaps,  for 
a  farther  justification,  be  allowed  to  al¬ 
lege  many  important  alterations  made  ia. 
the  rules  and  reasonings  that  have  been 
Selected.  These  alterations,  alone,  would 
serve  me  as  an  excuse.  But  1  shall  not 
insist  on  thi*  point.  My  chief  object 
Ought  to  be,  to  prove  to  my  readers,  that 
I  have  not  presented  them  a  work  un¬ 
worthy  of  their  approbation  ;  and  this 
object,  I  hope  I  shall  attain." 

After  stating  what  lie  has  clone,  and 
what  It  is  predecessors  have  left  un* 
done,  Mr.  Clark  proceeds  : 

“That  the  objections  I  have  presumed 
to  make  against  what  may  be  called  the 
F/iiglish  method  of  instruction  in  arith¬ 
metic,  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  cir¬ 
cumstantial,  1  must  enter  into  a  parti¬ 
cular  examination  of  some  of  its  defects* 
— Of  these,  1  shall  enumerate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — I.  There  ts  nut,  in  the  English 
language,  a  Work,  of  any  repute  what¬ 
ever,  employed  in  school-education,  in 
which  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
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arithmetic ,  and,  principally ,  the  rules  of 
substruction ,  multiplied' on,  and  division, 
are  clearly ,  and  comprehensively,  laid 
down.  —  2.  Not  one.  in  which  the  rules 
laid  down,  are  accompanied,  by  examples 
so  detailed  as  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  these  rules  must  present  to  begin¬ 
ners. —  3.  A rone,  in  which  the  rules  and 
examples  for  abstract  and  concrete  num¬ 
bers,  are  kept  distinct  from  each  other. 
They  are  always  jumbled  under  heads 
common  to  both ;  though  perspicuity 
requires  that  they  should  be  kept  sepa¬ 
rate.  —  4.  There  is  not  a  work  of  this  de¬ 
scription  in  which  ordinary  (or  vulgar) 
and  decimal  fractions  are  properly  ar¬ 
ranged.  They  are  always  made  to  fol¬ 
low  complex  (or  compound)  numbers; 
though  a  knowledge  of  the  former  may 
assist  in  operating  on  the  latter,  whereas 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  cannot,  in  any 
respect,  assist  in  operating  on  the  for¬ 
mer.  —  5.  There  is  not,  again,  a  work  of 
the  preceding  description  in  which  the 
rationale  of  arith  metical  operations  seems 
of  sufficient  importance  to  the  instructor 
to  induce .  him  to  incorporate  it  with  the 
work.  The  usual  method  is,  to  insert  it, 
as  if  it  were  something  incidental,  either 
in  small  print  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
or  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
By  this  means,  the  reasons  of  the  prac¬ 
tice,  which  are  of  infinite  importance  to 
learners,  are  made  to  appear  to  them, 
either  as  something  insignificant,  or  as 
something  foreign  to  the  work. — 6.  There 
is  not  in  the  English  lang  uage  a  work ,  of 
any  repute  whatever,  employed  in  school- 
education,  in  which  the  principles  and 
Algebraical  signs  used  in  arithmetic  are 
given,  and  explained,  at  the  time  when 
the  subject  requires  their  introduction. 
They  are  always  inserted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  work  ;  consequently,  at  a 
time  when  the  learner  is  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  use ;  and  when  they 
must  have  a  tendency  to  operate  merely 
as  bugbears  to  deter  him  from  his  future 
studies.” 

He  concludes  wiih  three  questions; 

1.  “  One  nation  being  possessed  of  the 
advantage  of  better  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the, mathematicks,  than  another; 
whether  any,  and  what  degree  of  supe¬ 
riority  that  nation  may  be  supposed  to 
derive  from  it,  ceteris  paribus,  in  the  mi¬ 
litary  art  ? 

2.  “  Allowing  to  any  one  nation,  when 
compared  with  another,  such  advantage; 
and,  allowing  to  it  farther,  a  general 
superiority  in  elementary  instruction  in 
the  other  sciences — would  not  these  ad¬ 
vantage’s,  alone,  ceteris  paribus,  account 
for  success  in  the  cabinet  as  well,  as  in 
the  field  ? 
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3.  “  If  it  is  barely  possible  that  such 
superiority,  arising  from  such  supposed 
cause,  may  attach  to  a  rival  nation;  and 
that,  in  some  instances,  it  may  not  be 
counteracted  by  other  advantages  on  our 
side — is  it  not  incumbent  on  every  well- 
wisher  of  himself,  and  his  country,  to 
direct  his  attention  to  our  present  state 
of  elementary  instruction  ?” 

An  ample  Table  of  Contents  fills 
16  pages;  and  we  recommend  the 
examination  of  them  to  our  Readers. 

31.  Thom’s  History  of  Aberdeen; 
(concluded from  page  1ST-) 

WE  resume  our  account  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Mr.  Thom,  by  his  memoir  of 
Mr.  Jameson,  appropriately  called 
“  the  Apelles  of  Scotland,”  the  pupil 
of  Rubens,  and  fellow  student  with 
Vandyck,  at  Antwerp,  under  that 
great  master. 

“  George  Jameson  was  the  son  of  An¬ 
drew  Jameson,  and  was  horn  in  Aberdeen 
in  1586'.  At  what  age  he  went  abroad, 
or  how  long  he  continued  there,  is  not 
known.  After  his  return,  he  applied 
with  indefatigable  industry  to  portrait 
in  oil,  though  he  sometimes  practised  in 
miniature,  and  also  in  history  and  land¬ 
scape.  His  largest  portraits  were  gene¬ 
rally  somewhat  less  than  life. — His  ex¬ 
cellence  is  said  to  consist  in  delicacy  and 
softness,  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  co¬ 
louring. — When  King  Charles  visited 
.Scotland  in  1633,  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh,  knowing  his  majesty’s  taste, 
employed  Jameson  to  make  drawings  of 
the  Scotisb  Monarclis;  with  which  the 
King  was  so  much  pleased,  that,  in¬ 
quiring  for  the  painter,  he  sat  to  him, 
and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond  ring 
from  his  own  finger.  It  is  observable, 
that  Jameson  always  drew  himself  with 
his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of'his  mas¬ 
ter  Rubens,  or  in  having  been  indulged 
in  that  liberty  by  the  king  when  he  sat 
to  him. — About  the  year  1620,  Jameson 
returned  to  liis  native  city,  where  he  set¬ 
tled  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  _  Here 
he  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Isabella 
Toash,  by  whom  he. had  several  sons  and 
daughters.  All  his  sons,  it  appears,  died 
in  early  life.  His  only  daughter,  whose 
numerous  descendants  are  now  living, 
was  Mary,  wljft«  as  thrice  married:  first, 
to  Mr.  Burnett,-©'.  Thick,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen  ;  afterwards,  to  James  Gre¬ 
gory,  the  celebrated  mathematician ;  and 
subsequently,  to.  Mr.  George  Eddie,  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen.  By  all 
t  hese  gentlemen  she  had  children.  Many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  two  first  have 
numerous  families  in  this  county. — Mary 

„  .  seems 
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The  Soliloquy  of  a  Bachelor,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  his  Birth-day. 

ET  youthful  Lovers  fondly  greet 
With  song  and  dance  their  natal  day, 
Let  them  in  jovial  circles  meet, 

And  laugh  the  lightsome  hours  away  ; 
But  mine,  alas ! 

Must  sadly  pass, 

With  no  kind  gratulations  blest; 

Mine  but  excites  the  silent  tear, 

That  now  another  lonely  year 
Hath  follow’d  all  the  rest. 

And  whither,  whither  are  they  flown  ? 

What  traces  have  they  left  behind  ? 
What  transports  can  I  call  my  own  ? 

What  social  bosom  can  I  find  ? 

I  view  the  past, 

And  stand  aghast ; 

How  much,  alas  !  of  life’s  short  span  ! 
And  Memory  cries,  as  thus  I  gaze, 

*  Where  are  the  friends  of  former  days. 
Thou  solitary  man  !’ 

Some,  blest  of  heav’n,  and  timely  wise, 

Are  link’d  in  Hymen’s  silken  bands : — 
Have  learnt  Heav’n’s  last,  best  gift  to  prize. 
And  join’d  with  hers  their  willing  hands : 
With  fond  embrace 
Each  grief  they  chase, 

Whatever  ill  their  steps  betide  ; 

And  hand  in  hand  they  sweetly  stray 
Thro’  life’s  perplex’d  and  thorny  way, 
With  truest  love  their  guide. 

Some  seek  their  Country’s  banner’d  plain. 
And  fearless  dare  the  hostile  fray  ; 

And  some,  the  growing  love  of  gain 
Hath  lur’d  to  foreign  lands  away  ; — 
And  some,  indeed, 

Whose  names  I  read 
Engrav’d  on  many  a  mossy  stone, 

Were  early  number’d  with  the  dead  : 

Thus  all,  their  diif’rent  ways  have  sped, 
And  left  me  here,  alone  ! 

They  say,  that  my  unfeeling  breast 

Ne’er  felt  love’s  pleasing,  anxious  smart; 
Was  ne’er  with  doubts  and  fears  opprest, 
Nor  sigh’d  to  win  a  woman’s  heart : 

And  let  them  say 
Whate’er  they  may ; 

I  heed  not  censure  now,  nor  praise  : 

I  could  not  ask  a  simple  maid 
To  seek  with  me  the  lowly  shade ; — 

I  hop’d  for  brighter  days. 

Yes,  I  have  felt  that  hallow’d  flame  [sire  ; 

Which  burns  with  constant,  chaste  de- 
I  too  have-cherish’d  long  a  name 
That  set  my  youthful  breast  on  fire ; 

But  Hope’s  ssveet  smiles, 

And  witching  wiles. 

Beguil’d  my  heart  of  every  pain  ; 

And  I  have  slept  in  her  soft  bowers, 

’Til!  now,  of  life’s  last  lingering  hours 
How  few,  alas,  remain  ! 

Ah  !  now  her  fairy  reign  is  past, 

For  youth’s  warm  raptures  now  are  o’er; 
Those  visions  all,  too  bright  to  last, 

Of  love  and  joy,  can  charm  no  more  1 


Some  little  toys, 

Some  puny  joys, 

To  wear  life's  listless  calm  away; 

Then  near  some  old,  neglected  stone. 
Unwept,  unnotic’d,  and  unknown, 

I  yield  the  worm  its  prey. 

Come  then,  whatever  ills  await, 

Tho’  age  sits  hoarv  on  my  brow, 

I  care  not  for  the  frowns  of  fate  ! 

And,  Poverty  !  I  scorn  thee  now  : 

I  shall  not  see. 

Obscur’d  by  thee, 

Fair,  lovely  woman’s  charms  decay  !— » 
Have  I  no  tie  to  keep  me  here  ? 

Not  one. -  Why  then,  without  a  tear, 

I  yield  the  worm  its  prey. 

J.  Jackson. 

On  hearing  that  a  Professor  in  the  College 
of  Maynooth  rvtis  converted  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Religion. 

Q.REEN  valleys  of  Erin,  by  Providence 
blest,  [rest  ? 

Ah  !  when  shall  thy  sons  in  thy  bosom  find 
Ah  !  when  shall  thy  tumults,  thy  factions, 
be  o’er,  [more  ? 

And  Discord  and  Anarchy  triumph  no 
Ah  !  when  shall  Content  and  Religion’s 
blest  smile  [Isle — 

Their  influence  extend  o’er  the  Emerald 
The  Religion  of  Truth,  no  bewildering  light. 
That  flashes  amidst  Superstition’s  dark 
night,  [pian 

But  where  mind  is  unfetter’d,  the  heavenly 
Alone  “  glory  to  God  and  good-will  to 
man?”  [pel  will  shine. 

Yes,  the  Day-star  shall  rise,  and  the  Gos- 
And  its  radiance  shall  spread  with  efful¬ 
gence  divine  ;  [and  peace, 

The  wanderers  from  Heaven  find  pardon 
And  discord,  and  tumult,  and  anarchy 
cease.  A.  H.  July  1811. 


To  G -  F - ,  Esq. 

^LAS  !  in  vain  I  strike  the  Lyre  ; 

It  glows  with  no  poetic  fire, 

But  notes  of  fear,  and  notes  of  woe. 

In  melancholy  descant  flow  : 

I  fear  lerne’s  ruin’d  state,  l 

I  mourn  when  Brothers  Brothers  hate. 

As,  blazing  with  portentous  light, 

Yon  Comet  strikes  my  aching  sight. 

And  fearful  Faucy  dare  not  pause 
Upon  the  evils  it  may  cause, 

’Till,  lost  in  shades  and  depths  profound* 
Beyond  imagination’s  bound, 

Th’  Almighty  Ruler  guides  its  course 
Far  from  the  Sun’s  refulgent  source, 

And  troubled  Nature,  freed  from  fear, 
Adoring  owns  her  God  is  near  : 

So  may  His  sov’reign  hand  restrain 
Th’  eccentric  course  of  sinful  Man, 

And  yet  protect  your  Native  Land 
From  Gallia’s  power,  from  Gallia’s  hand  ; 
Controul  that  star’s  malignant  ray, 

Whose  influence  spreads  such  wide  dismay, 
Whose  baleful  track  o’er  Europe  throws 
Unheard-of  crimes,  unheard-of  woes. 

.  -  Oh  1 
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Oh !  may  those  crimes,  those  sorrows  cease. 
The  suff’ring  nations  yet  have  peace, 
Repentant  bend,  and  kiss  the  rod, 

Confess  th’  avenging  hand  of  God, 

Implore  his  gracious  aid  to  spare, 

And,  still  confiding  in  his  care, 

In  death,  in  danger,  fear,  and  shame. 

Trust  in  his  love,  adore  his  Name. 

A,  II. 

***  A.  H.  wished  to  see  a  drawing  of 
South  wold  Church,  (see  p.  265  of  our 
last  volume,)  through  the  medium  of  the 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 


From  the  Author  to  his  Wife  on  the  Thir¬ 
ty-eighth  Anniversary  of  their  Wedding- 
day,  with  a  new  Gjld  Ring,  the  original 
Wedding-ring  being  worn  out. 

REVOLVING  seasons  mark  the  lapse 
of  years, 

Whilst  ev’ry  season  in  its  turn  appears, 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  each  with  lively 
green,  [scene. 

And  fruits,  or  flow’rs,  enrich  the  varied 
Now  Winter  reigns  in  icy  fetters  bound, 
And  holds  in  frozen  chains  the  sterile 
ground. 

So  ’tis  with  us,  the  Spring  of  life  is  past, 
And  Summer’s  pleasing  scenes  no  longer 
last,  [known, 

Autumn  succeeds,  bv  ripen’d  wisdom 
Rich  in  experience,  is  by  prudence  shewn, 
Then  comes  our  Winter  with  a  joyless  tram, 
And  With  it  brings  infirmities  and  pain. 
Thus  Life  declines,  nor  will  revolving  years 
Renew  our  vigour  when  the  Spring  appears; 
’Tis  Nature’s  doom,  then  let  us  wot  repine. 
Though  mern’ry  fail,  and  mental  powers 
decline.  [staid, 

As  Life  is  short,  and  Time  can  not  be 
Let  the  commands  of  Heav’n  be  now  obey’d; 
Improve  the  passing  minutes  as  they  rise. 
Enjoy  what’s  giv’n,  nor  crave  what  lieav’n 
denies  : 

Let  us  once  more  our  marriage  vows  renew, 
Recall  that  period,  and  past  time  review. 
Say, does  affection  dwell  within  each  breast? 
Does  love  in  all  our  actions  stand  confess’d? 
Does  aught  of  youthful  love  with  uS  remain, 
And  hold  us  captive  still  in  silken  chain  ? 
*ay,  does  it  not  from  length  of  years  de¬ 
crease,  [cease? 

And  will  it  last  ’till  Time  with  us  shall 
Years  have  revolv’d,  yet  has  my  love  for 
you 

Reen  like  the  shadow  to  the  dial  true. 

And  will  continue  to  the  end  of  life  ; 

}|or  what ’s  so  lovely  as  a  prudent  Wife, 
Whose  conduct  has  for  eight  and  thirty 
years 

Been  such  as  ev’ry  prudent  man  reveres. 

This  second  Ring  I  now  present  to  you, 
With  due  respect  and  wit  h  affection  too, 
Proves  my  sincerity  has  not  grown  old, 
And  that  affection  stronger  is  than  gold. 
Pleasure  and  pain,  the  common  lot  of  all, 

Has  jealp-gled  mtlvwur  tweets  the  cup  ofgaji ; 
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Thankful  for  each,  for  each  have  blessifrgtf 
been, 

Joy  has  lain  hid  in  sorrow  unforseen, 

And  that  which  for  a  time  our  peace  de¬ 
stroys. 

May  prove  the  parent  of  an  hundred  joys. 
Should  Heav’n  propitiotis  smile  on  fu¬ 
ture  years,  [xious  cares. 

And  grant  tis  health,  free  from  life’s  an- 
We  yet  may  some  few  years  in  comfort  Five, 
To  share  those  blessings  Providence  may 
give.  [annoy. 

Ambitions  thoughts  shall  ne’er  our  bliss 
Nor  fears  of  poverty  our  peace  destroy; 
Let  mediocrity  through  life  be  ours, [flow’rs; 
We  care  not  who  may  pluck  Ambition’s? 
Careless  of  all  things  that  on  life  depend, 
With  pleasure  contemplate  oar  latter  end. 
Thus  will  tranquillity  surround  our  cot, 
’Till  Time’s  keen  scythe  shall  cut  the  Got- 
dian  knot, 

Remove  us  to  the  place  by  Heav’n  decreed. 
Where  Time  shall  end  ! — Eternity  succeed! 
Dec.  29.  Sr,  S'. 


SONNET. 

QN  silent  pinions  sweeping  O’er  the  earth, 
Resistless  Time  unpitying  glides  away. 
And,  circling  quick,  once  more  unfolds  to 
birth 

The  fateful  period  of  my  natal  day. [borne. 
Fain  would  the.  Muse  on  wings  of  rapture 
Exulting  triumph  o’er  tier  pensive  tears, 
And  hail  with  joyful  shout  yon  glimmYmg 
morn, 

As  the  blest  harbinger  of  happier  years  l 
But,  ah  !  while  Metn’ry  drags  my  lingering 
sight  [flow’rs. 

Back  to  those  scenes  where  bloom’d  Elysinra 
A  mournful  presage  checks  each  gay  de¬ 
light,  [hours - 

Scowls  on  my  sonl,  and  points  to  future 
At  the  sad  view  prophetic  griefs  arise. 

And  trembling  sorrows  veil  my  drooping 
eyes  ! 

Dec.  6th,  1810.  Oscar. 

For  Miss  Margaret  H — t — n’s  Prayer 
Booh. 

JJ'ROM  scandal,  pride,  and  envy  free,* 
From  patches  and  from  paint. 

What  would  my  dearest  Peggy  be 
That ’s  better  than  a  Saint  ? 

With  hands  uplifted  to  the  skies, 

Why  does  the  fair-one  pray  ? 

Unless  for  thousands,  whom  her  eyes 
Have  made  to  go  astray. 

Whene’er  for  those  the  zealot  bends 
To  heav’n  her  humble  pray*v; 

The  gods  will  surely  be  my  friends, 

And  grant  me  all  in  her. 

Woodbine  Cottage,  Dec.  8.  Pastor  Damon, 


CHARADE. 

'J’O'  TUM  sume,  lluit;  caput  "aufer,  splen- 
det  in  arruis  ; 

Caudam  volat;  Tisc?r»;tolle,  do  let- 

E:s'.rw- 
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Proceedings  in  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


House  of  Lords,  Feb.  J3. 

A  Petition  was  presented  from  the  town 
of  Greenock,  praying  for  the  opening  of 
the  East  India  trade  in  the  event  of  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Company’s  charter. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Distillation  Bill, 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  he  thought  the 
Bill  impolitic,  because  it  tended  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country ;  but  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  were  placed,  he  would  not 
oppose  it. 

Lord  Grenville  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
and  Earl  Bathurst  replied;  after  which  the 
Bill  was  reported. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Gen. 
Cole  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat,  on  his 
return  from  Portugal ;  and  was  thanked 
by  the  Speaker  for  his  services. 

Lord  Morpelh,  after  an  appropriate 
speech,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  justice 
of  the  claims  of  the  Catholicks,  the  services 
they  rendered  in  the  manning  our  fleets 
and  armies,  and  the  unanimity  that  would 
result  from  acceding  to  their  demands, 
moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Ireland. 

Sir  J.  Nicholl  said,  to  grant  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  the  Catholicks  required,  would 
be  to  alter  the  Constitution,  and  not  only 
endanger  that,  but  the  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment.  The  revolution  of  16SS  was 
founded  on  the  preference  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Religion,  because  it  was  the  most 
favourable  to  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  ; 
it  did  not  go  to  establish  merely  a  Pro¬ 
testant  King,  but  to  surround  1pm  with  a 
Protestant  Council,  g  Protestant  Ministry, 
and  a  Protestant  Parliament.  Had  the  rela¬ 
tive  circumstances  of  the  Catholicks  under¬ 
gone  such  a  change  as  might  justify  .&  cer¬ 
tain  relaxation  of  the  great  principles  then 
established  ?  Was  the  dominion  of  their 
priesthood  over  their  flocks  less  absolute, 
or  uot  submitted  to  with  as  blind  a^devo- 
tion  at  the  present  moment  as  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period  ?  Was  there  any.  change  in 
the  .supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  over 
the  Priesthood?  What  change  was  there 
in  regard  to  him,  pnless  that  he  was  more 
under  the,  dominion  of  France  than  for¬ 
merly  ?  The  learned  Gentleman  then 
read  several  extracts  from  Lord  Grenville’s 
letter  to  Lord  Fingall,  respecting  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  Veto;  aiid  concluded  in 
these  words:  “  The  circle, round  our  Pro¬ 
testant  Establishments  has  been  gra¬ 
dually  diminishing ;  let  it  contract  no 
Gtifr.  Mag.,  March,  1813* 
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further*  lest  it  should  reach  that  vortex, 
within  whofee  sweeping  violence  a  Protes¬ 
tant  Throne,  a  Protestant  Parliament,  and 
a  Protestant  Constitution,  might  be  en- 
guiphed  for  ever  !” 

Mr.  Canning ,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech, 
professed  himself  in  favour  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  claims,  though  he  regretted  their  being 
brought  under  discussion  at  the  present 
moment.  He  should  oppose  the  motion 
for  going  into  a  Committee,  as  it  might 
reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  not  that  he  was  inclined,  a 
priori,  to  hold  that  must  be  Law  which  the 
Irish  Government  had  held  to  be  such ; 
but  when  he  saw  that  they  had  acted  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Law'  Officers,  confirmed 
as  that  interpretation  of  the  Law  had  since 
been  by  the  Judges,  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  their  conduct  ought  now  to  be 
canvassed  as  illegal. 

The  Hon!  C.  Hutchinson ,  Lord  G.  Gren¬ 
ville,  and  Mr.  Herbert ,,  were  in  favour  of 
a  Committee. 

Sir  A.  Pi  go  It  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Catholicks  by  delega¬ 
tion  was  not  forbidden  by  the  Convention 
Act;  and  blamed  the  Irish  government 
for  attempting  to  abridge  the  right  of 
petitioning. 

Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  spoke  nearly  three 
hours  in  defence  of  the  Irish  Executive; 
and  bis  speech,  which  was  heard  with  at¬ 
tention,  appeared  to  make  much  impres¬ 
sion.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  he  said, 
in  the  measures  he  pursued,  had  no  hos¬ 
tile  feeling  towards  the  Catholicks;  but 
felt  it  was  bis  duty  impartially  to  enforce 
the  laws.  Adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  Committee,  he  said  that  the  Irish 
Executive  were  guided  by  the  advice  of 
the  Crown  Officers,  both  in  Ireland  and 
England,  and  that  even  Lord  French  had 
declared  that  the  object  of  this  Committee 
appeared  to  be  to  form  themselves  into  a 
perpetual  Parliament:  atone  of  the  meet¬ 
ings,  so  seditious  was  the  language  then 
used,  that  the  delegate  speaking  desired 
that  his  words  might  not  be  detailed  in 
the  Newspapers.  He  affirmed,  that,  had 
not  the  Convention  Act  been  put  in  force, 
the  Government  might  have  been  ar¬ 
raigned  and  condemned  for  imbecility 
and  cowardice, 

Mr.  Sheridan  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  turn  the  debate  had  taken  ;  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  House  to  consider  that  the 
claims  of  the  Catholicks  were  those  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  ought  to  be  decided  upon  their 
pwn  merits. 

The 
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The  debate,  was  adjourned  at  three  in 
the  morning.  • 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  4. 

The  Malt  Duties  and  Martinique  Sugar 
Bills  received  the  Royal, Assent  by  Com¬ 
mission. 

Lord  Holland ,  after  some  observations 
on  the  disturbance's  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham,  their  long  continuance, 
and  the  developement  of  principles  and 
objects  of  a  most  formidable  character, 
inquired  if  it  were  the  intention  of  Minis¬ 
ters  to  give  any  explanation  as  to  the 
measures  they  had  adopted  to  suppress 
the  riots. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  admitted  that  the 
riots  were  of  a  most  alarming  nature,  and 
that  they  had  assumed  a  new  character. 
He  begged  the  House  to  believe  that  the 
subject  had  already  attracted  the  most 
anxious  attention  of  Ministers.  It  was, 
however,  burthened  with  considerable 
difficulties.''  Some  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  London  Magistrates  had  been  sent 
down  with  certain  means  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  attended  with  advantage  ;  but 
it  was  the  intention  of  Ministers  immedi¬ 
ately  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  which 
would  probably  make  it  necessary  to  come 
to  Parliament. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the  ad¬ 
journed  debate  on  the  State  of  Ireland 
being  resumed,  Sir  J.  Newport  spoke  in 
support  or  a  Committee. 

Mr.  C.  Adam ,  Mr.  IV.  Fitzgerald,  and 
Sir  J.  Sebright,  were  favourable  to  the 
Catholicks ;  but  thought  that  the  Veto 
should  be  eoviceded,  and  the  Protestant 
Establishment  not  surrendered  at  discre¬ 
tion  the  two  latter  professed  themselves 
satisfied  with  the  defence  of  the  Irish  Go¬ 
vernment  made  by  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole. 

LbvdCasltereagh  re-stated  at  great  length 
his  former  opinions  on  this  subject;  and 
concluded  by  deprecating  the  going  into  a 
Committee  without  any  definite  plan, 
guided  only  by  the  unintelligible  discussion 
that  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Whitbread  prefaced  a  speech  of 
great  ability  and  eloquence,  by  remarking 
that  he  was  desirous  of  adding  something 
to  what  the  Noble  Lord  had  termed  an 
unintelligible  discussion,  notwithstanding 
he  had  furnished  his  full  proportion  of  un- 
intelligibihty.  '  After  taking  a  review  of  all 
the  topicks  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  discussion,  and  asserting  that  the 
Church  of  England,  from  the  purity  of  its 
principles,  from  the  firm  root  it  had  taken, 
never  coaid  be' overthrown  but  by  its  own 
indolence,  its  own  want  of  foresight,  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  earnestly 
pressing  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of 
soiicessiou. 


Mr.  Ponsonby  spoke  at  length  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  motion ;  and  professed  himself 
affected  at  the  charge  that  the  late  Pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  the  Irish  Executive, 
had  been  occasioned  by  what  fell  from 
him  in  the  last  Session. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Perceval  spoke 
against  the  motion;  the  latter  merely 
said  that  his  opinions  on  the  subject  were 
well  known ;  that  he  could  not  conceive  a 
time,  or  any  change  of  circumstauces, 
which  could  render  further  concessions  to 
the  Catholicks  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  State.  He  dwelt  particularly  upon 
the  refusal  to  concede  the  Veto,  as  shew¬ 
ing  the  non-complying  temper  of  the 
Catholicks. 

Mr.  Grattan  adverted  to  the  claims  of 
the  Catholicks  with  his  usual  energy  and 
eloquence. 

Messrs.  Crolcer,  Tierney,  and  W.  El¬ 
liott,  spoke  a  few  words ;  after  which  Lord 
Morpeth  replied.  The  House  then  di¬ 
vided — for  the  motion,  135,  against  it, 
229. — Majority  against  the  motion,  94. 

Feb.  6. 

Mr.  Whitbread  noticed  the  riotous  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  had  prevailed  three  months 
at  Nottingham,  and  inquired  if  Ministers 
were  prepared  to  go  into  an  inquiry  upon 
the  subject. 

Mr.jFfyrfersaid  that  those  riots  had  greatly 
subsided  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
that  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of 
examining  the  subject  when  the  Police 
Bill,  which  was  now  in  preparation,  should 
be  produced. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said  there  was  a  prima 
facie  evidence  of  great  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Wallace  then  moved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  East  India  Committee,  which 
being  opposed  by  Mr.  Creevey, 

Mr.  Grant  said  that  the  Company 
would  not  oppose  the  extension  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  India:  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  likely  to  be  derived  from  laying 
the  trade  with  India  open,  he  believed 
that  the  sanguine  expectations  now  enter¬ 
tained  on  that  head  would  end  in  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  European  traders  in  the 
ports  of  India  and  China  had  more  goods 
in  their  warehouses  than  they  could  sell, 
and  they  found  that  European  goods  were 
becoming  more  and  more  unsaleable. 
The  Americans  managed  this  traffiek  with 
more  advantage,  because  they  were  neu¬ 
trals,  and  could  carry  Indian  commodities 
into  the  ports  of  France. 

Generals  Tarleton  and  Gascoigne  said 
that  the  merchants  at  the  outports  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  ihe  trade  with 
India  was  not  laid  open:  the  former  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  commercial  disJ 
■trqssei  of  the -town  of  Liverpool; 

,  -  .  -  Messrs. 
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Messrs.  Whitbread,  Brougham,  Perceval,  happy  to  state  that  that  fortress  was  in  a 


Lushington,  Hutchinson,  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
and  Lord  Folkestone,  spoke,  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  7. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  notified  by  com¬ 
mission  to  the  two  Exchequer  Bills’  Bills, 
and  the  Corn  Distillation  Suspension  Bill. 

Lord  Redesdale  presented  two  Petitions 
from  Insolvent  Debtors;  and,  after  stating 
that  the  prisons  were  again  nearly  full, 
moved  for  some  accounts,  which  Earl  Moira 
professed  to  consider  was  an  anticipation 
of  his  intention  to  renew  the  Bill  which  he 
had  brought  forward  last  Session. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  Pe¬ 
tition  for  the  erection  of  a  third  Theatre 
was  presented. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  granting  of 
Offices  in  Reversion,-  Mr.  W.  Dundas  and. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opposed 
it,  as  holding  out  a  hope  which  would  not 
be  realized,  of  a  reduction  in  the  public 
^expenditure,  and  tending  to  excite  a  po¬ 
pular  clamour. 

Sir  S.  Romilly,  Sir  J.  Sebright,  Lord  A. 
Hamilton ,  Col.  Bastard,  Messrs.  Ponsonby 
and  Elliot,  considering  the  Bill  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  economy,  supported  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  the  only 
two  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  against  the 
Bill  were  two  very  principal  reversioners. 
The  second  reading  was  then  opposed  by 
■50  to  54. 

Mr.  Perceval  then  moved  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  on  this  day  six  months,  to 
which  Mr.  Bankes  moved  an  amendment, 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time  this  day  fort¬ 
night.  The  amendment  was  opposed  by 
55  to  52. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  then  moved  that  the 
House  should  adjourn  immediately;  which 
was  likewise  lost  by  59  to  45. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  TO. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  moving  the 
Thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord  Wellington 
for  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  that  fortress  as  open¬ 
ing  a  way  into  almost  the  centre  of  Spain. 
The  capture  of  it  in  1810,  when  Massena 
with  1 10,000  men  made  his  attack  on  Por¬ 
tugal,  was  owing  to  the  very  inferior  force 
which  Lord  Wellington  commanded,  not 
exceeding  17,000  British  and  14*000  Por¬ 
tuguese.  But  though  the  British  Com¬ 
mander  thought  it  necessary  to  limit  him¬ 
self  to  the  defence  of  Portugal,  by  re¬ 
tiring  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
oovering.it.  His  first  step  was  to  restore 
the  fortifications  of  Almeida,  in  order  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  depot;  and  he  was 


respectable  state  of  defence.  His  Lord- 
ship  here  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to 
the  different  departments  of  the  army, 
which  had,  under  the  disadvantages  of  a 
siege  in  the  depth  of  winter,  taken  the 
fortress  by  storm  in  so  few  days,  which 
had  cost  the  Enemy  a  month.  This  was 
a  blow  to  the  Enemy  which  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  ;  the  calculation  upon  scientific 
grounds  being,  that  it  might  hold  out  2 5 
days;  Marmont  had  therefore  calculated 
in  being  in  good  time  on  the  24th.  His 
Lordship  concluded  bv  moving  the  Thanks 
of  the  House  to  Lord  Wellington,  for  the 
skill,  ability,  indefatigable  exertions,  and 
consummate  wisdom  manifested  by  him 
in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This,  as 
well  as  other  motions  of  Thanks  to  Gen. 
Graham,  the  other  General  Officers,  and 
to  the  Engineers  of  the, Artillery,  British 
and  Portuguese,  were  agreed  to  nem.  clis. 
as  also  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  Major- 
general  Mackinnon. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  after 
a  speech  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer ,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  skill 
and  valour  displayed  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
votes  of  Thanks  were  passed  to 'Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  Gens.  Graham,  Picton,  Colville, 
Cranford,  Vandeleur  and  Pack,  likewise 
to  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers ;  and  to  the  'officers  and 
privates  of  the  Portuguese'  army  serving 
under  Lord  Wellington. — An  Address  to 
the  Prince  Regent  for  erecting  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Maj.-gen.  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  was  then  voted. 

Mr.  Eden  then  moved  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to* inquire 
into  the  expenditure  from  the  Civil  List. 

Mr.  Arbuthnot  gave  a  very  fall  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory  explanation  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  his  late  mission  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  , 

Lord  G.  L.  Gower  stated  that  he  had 
disbursed  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  while  attending 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  through  Germany. 

Mr.  Wellesley  vindicated  the  expences 
incurred  by  Lord  Wellesley  from  the  charge 
of  profusion:  after  making  due  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  reductions;  the  estimated 
expence  was  under  12,000/. 

Mr.  Bankes  moved  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  Committee  should  be  empowered 
to  inquire  into  the  hereditary  and  other 
revenues  secured  by  that  House  to  his 
Majesty. 

Mr.  Long  said,  that  if  the  Committee 
had  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
records,  it  would  be  different  from  any 
yet  formed. 

Mr.  Perceval  proposed  proceeding  by 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  laying 
the  papers  before  the  House. 

Messrs.' 
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Messrs.  Tierney,  Bathurst,  C.  Wynne , 
Giles ,  Brougham,,  and  Col.  Bastard,  con¬ 
tended  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  agree 
to  the  Committee  than  deprive  it  of  the 
proper  powers. 

The  question  being  then  put  and  car¬ 
ried,  the  Committee  was  appointed,  but 
the  question  empowering  the  members  to 
send  for  papers  and  records  was  negatived 
by  SO  to  27. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  11. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  notified  by  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Royal  Household,  the  Re¬ 
gency  Expences,  and  the  Household  Of¬ 
fices  Bills. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Creevey,  after  an  historical  account  of  the 
imposition  of  the  4§  per  cent.  Leeward 
Island  Duties,  and  the  abuses  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  regard  to  that  fund  by  the  nu¬ 
merous  pensions  paid  •  out  of  it,  such  as 
3000/.  per  annum  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
15Q0/.  to  Lady  Grenville,  and  9000/.  a 
year  to  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for 
20  years,  moved  for  a  Committee  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  nature  of  this  revenue,  its 
amount  and  application. 

Messrs.  Long  ami  Perceval  opposed  the 
motion,  alieging  that  these  duties  formed 
part  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
Crown,  and  Could  not  be  diverted  without 
an  express  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  opponents  of  this  motion  was 
questionable,  as  they  had  each  a  pension 
of  1500/.  a  year  from  the  fund. 

Mr.  Marriott  suggested,  that  as  the  du¬ 
ties  were  a  voluntary  gift  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Barba  does  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  loyalty,  they  should  be  dispensed 
with  now  that  the  colonies  were  so  heavily 
taxed,  and  reduced  to  such  distress.  The 
motion  was  then  negatived  by  50  to  19. 

Mr.  Eden  then  requested  that  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  .  Civil  List  Committee 
might  be  dispensed  with,  as  its  powers 
were  so  limited  :  refused. 

Feb.  12. 

A  Bill  for  ascertaining  the  Irish  popu¬ 
lation,  was  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  present  state  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  which,  he  said,  were  not  placed 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  every  other 
corps  in  the  service,  either  in  respect  of 
rank  or  emolument.  AM  Generals  and 
Colonels  of  Marines  were  Navy  officers. 
Their  senior  commandants  were  never 
placed  on  the  Staff,  never  obtained  either 
governments  or  regiments,  while  both 
were  given  to  Navy  officers,  who  enjoyed 
lucrative  situations  in  Greenwich  Hospi¬ 
tal,  from  which  Marine  officers  were  ex¬ 
cluded,  though  they  contributed  to  the 


support  of  that  establishment.  The  three 
commanding  officers  of  Marines,  who  are 
always  Admirals  in  the  Navy,  had  from 
31.  to  51.  per  day,  while  the  Acting  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Marines  had  but  50 s.  per  day.  Ma¬ 
rine  officers,  he  suggested  should  have 
staff  allowances  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
The  corps  consisted  of  one-fourth  of  the 
British  Navy  j  and  yet  among  35,000 
men,  there  were  but45  field-officers,  while 
the  Artillery,  not  exceeding  17,000  men, 
had  80  field-officers.  This  might  be  one 
cause  of  the  slow  promotion.  He  con¬ 
cluded  by  moving  for  a  copy  of  the  Me¬ 
morial  laid  before  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
by  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  Yorke  opposed  the  motion,  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  had  been  under  discussion 
in  1 809,  when  a  considerable  addition 
was  made  to  their  emoluments  and  ad¬ 
vantaged.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
Marine  officers  were,  in  general,  satisfied 
with  their  situation.  The  motion  was 
then  negatived. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  S.  Rcmilly,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  punishment  by  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay. 


Feb.  13. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  after  a  prefatory  speech, 
in  which  he  inferred  from  the  official  pa¬ 
pers  published  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  there  had  been  a  want  of  con¬ 
ciliation  on  our  part  towards  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  that  Mr.  Pinkney,  during  his 
mission  to  this  country,  experienced  much 
neglect  and  incivility  from  the  Marquis 
W  ellesley,  who  did  not  return  an  answer 
to  many  of  his  notes  until  after  the  lapse 
of  many  weeks,  moved  an  Address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  for  copies  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  two  Governments, 
and  the  different  Ministers,  on  the  part 
of  both  countries. 

Mr,  Stephen  declared  that  the  charges 
made  by  the  Hon.  Mover  were  unfounded. 
America,  he  said,  had  advanced  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unheard  of  pretensions,  which, 
were  incompatible  with  our  maritime  rights. 

Mr.  Cur  wen  spoke  with  much  warmth 
against  the  Orders  in  Council,  and  the 
measures  of  Government.  He  concluded 
by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Hon.  Gen¬ 
tleman  (Mr.  Perceval)  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  much  longer  to  direct  the  councils 
of  the  country  •  and  that  his  removal 
would  lead  to  an  entire  change  of  measures. 

M r.  Perceval  said,  he  did  not  know  what 
might  be  the  golden  dreams  in  which  the 
Hon.  Gentleman  had  indulged  respecting 
the  continuance  of  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  ;  but  he  believed  the  prospect  was 
not  likely  to  open  in  so  consolatory  a 
manner  to  the  Hon.  Gentleman  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  imagine.  After  defending  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  towards  America,  he 
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declared  that  neither  the  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  nor  the  Continental  System,  was  the 
cause  of  the  increased  commercial  dis¬ 
tress  that  prevailed,  but  that  both  had, 
in  fact,  counteracted  its  progress,  and 
diminished  its  amount.  He  had  no  great 
hope  of  :>n  amicable  termination  of  the 
negociatkm  with  America ;  but,  though 
he  should  regret  a  war,  he  did  not  think 
that  any  great  calamity  would  result 
from  it. 

Messrs.  A.  Baring,  Wilberforce,  and 
Thornton ,  spoke  at  some  length ;  the  two 
latter  Gentlemen  were  against  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  papers,  as  it  might  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  negotiation. 

Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Leicester ,  Herbert , 
and  Bastard  also  spoke  ;  after  which  Mr. 
Whitbread  replied;  anticipating  the  ill  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  motion,  and  declaring  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  discharged  his  duty 
in  bringing  the  question  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  when  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  -war 
with  America.  The  motion  was  then  ne¬ 
gatived  by  136  to  23. 

Feb.  14. 

In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved  a 
resolution  for  funding  14,000,000  of  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  in  the  Navy  Five  per  cents. 
The  terms  were,  for  every  100Z.  principal 
money  subscribed,  to  give  108/.  stock, 
and.  as  the  five  per  cents,  were  at  94  on  the 
day  the  proposition  was  made,  the  sum 
given  would  amount  to  101/.  10s.  4cZ.  to 
which  was  to  be  added  7 s.  6d.  the  interest 
for  31  days ;  but,  owing  to  the  subsequent 
depression,  the  bonus  would  amount  to 
17  5.  7 d. 

Sir  7’.  Turton  and  Mr.  Baring  expressed 
doubts  whether  the  market  would  be  able 
to  meet  so  large  an  accession  :  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  then  agreed  to. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE 

Doxuning-street,  Jan.  27.  Extract  of  a 
Dispatch  from  Gen.  Viscount  Wellington, 
dated  Gallegor,  Jan.  9. 

I  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo  yesterday. 
Since  the  Enemy  have  had  possession  of 
the  place,  they  have  constructed  a  pali- 
sadoed  redoubt  on  the  hill  of  St.  Francisco, 
and  have  fortified  three  convents  in  the 
suburb,  the,  defences  of  which  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  on  the  hill  of  St.  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  with  the  old  line  by  which  the 
suburb  was  surrounded.  By  these  means 
the  Enemy  have  increased  the  difficulty 
of  approaching  the  place  ;  and  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  obtain  possession  of  the  work 
on  the  hill  of  St.  Francisco,  before  we 
could  make  any  progress  in  our  attack. 
Accordingly  Maj.-gen.  Craufurd  directed 
a  detachment  of  the  light  division,  under 
JLieut.-col.  Colbourne,  of  the  52d  regi- 
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Mr.  Secretary  Ryder ,  after  stating  the 
measures  adopted  by  Government  to  quell 
the  disturbances  in  the  County  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  by  granting  the  assistance  of 
the  military,  and  offering  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders,  proposed 
that  the  breaking  of  the  frames,  which 
was  by  the  28th  of  Geo.  III.  made  felony, 
and  punishable  by  transportation,  should 
now  be  made  capital.  He  added,  that 
many  of  the  frame-breakers  were  those  in 
whose  houses  the  frames  were  lodged ; 
that  about  1000  had  been  broken,  and 
from  6  to  10,000/.  damage  inflicted.  He 
attributed  the  present  disturbances  to  the 
immense  trade  carried  ou  about  fous  years 
ago,  when  a  great  extension  of  our  ma¬ 
nufactures  took  place  to  South  America, 
but  which  had  since  greatly  decreased, 
and  occasioned  the  discharge  of  many 
workmen.  He  concluded,  fry  recommend¬ 
ing  the  renewal  of  the  old  systern  of  watch 
and  ward  throughout  the  country. 

Col.  Eyre  and  Mr.  J.  Smith  (Members 
for  Nottingham)  praised  the  exertious  of 
Government,  and  likewise  the  vigilance  of 
the  County  Magistrates ;  but  the  latter 
was  against  the  extension  of  the  penal 
code.  He  attributed  the  disturbances  in 
some  measure  to  the  workmen  receiving: 

<3 

too  low  wages,  which  were  not  paid  in 
specie,  but  in  goods  and  provisions  at  an 
arbitrary  valuation. 

Messrs.  C.  Wynne ,  Sheridan,  H.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Herbert,  Babingion ,  and  Whitbread , 
argued  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  the  subject,  which 
being  negatived  by  40  to  15. 

Mr.  Ryder’s  motion  was  carried  by  49 
to  1 1  and  his  Bill  for  more  effectually 
preserving  the  peace  of -The  town  and 
county  of  Nottingham  being -brought  in, 
was  read  the  first  time. 
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ment,  to  attack  the  work  shortly  after  it 
was  dark.  The  attack  was  very  ably  con¬ 
ducted  by  Lieut.-col.  Colbourne,  and  the 
work  was  taken  by  storm  in  a  short 
time :  two  Captains  and  47  men  were 
made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  put  to 
the  sword.  We  took  three  pieces  of  can-' 
non.  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud  the 
conduct  of  Lieut.-col.  Colbourne,  and  of 
the  detachment  under  his  command.  I 
am  happy  to  add  that  pur  loss  in  this  af¬ 
fair  has  not  been  severe :  six  men  have 
been  killed ;  Capt.  Mein  and  Lieut.  Wood- 
gate,  of  the  52d,  and  Lieut.  Hawkesley* 
of  the  95th,  and  14  men  have  been 
wounded. 

The  success  of  this  operation  enabled 
us  immediately  to  break  ground  within 
600  yards  of  the  place,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Enemy  still  held  the  fortified 

coq- 
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convents;  and  the  Enemy’s  work  has 
been  turned  into  a  part  of  our  first  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  a  good  communication  made 
with  it.  Lieut. -gen.  Iiill  arrived  at  Me¬ 
rida  ©n  the  30th  Dec.  He  had  hoped  to 
surprise  Gen.  Dombrouski  (who  I  had 
been  led  to  imagine  was  killed  in  Gen. 
Hill’s  last  affair  with  the  Enemy)  in  that 
town  ;  but  his  advanced  guard  was  disco¬ 
vered  on  the  29th  by  a  patrole  from  a 
small  detachment  of  the  Enemy,  which 
happened  to  be  at  La  Neva,  which  ef¬ 
fected  its  retreat  to  Merida,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  efforts  of  a  detachment  of 
Lieut.-gen.  Hill’s  cavalry  to  prevent  it. 
Gen.  Dombrouski  retired  from  Merida  in 
the  night,  leaving  a  magazine  of  bread, 
and  160,000  pounds  of  wheat  in  the  town, 
and  several  unfinished  works,  which  the 
Enemy  had  been  constructing.  On  the 
1st,  Gen.  Hill  moved  forward  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  attacking  Gen.  Drouet,  who 
commands  the  5th  corps,  at  Almendra- 
lejo.  This  General,  however,  retired  upon 
Zafra,  leaving  a  magazine  in  the  town, 
containing  450,000  pounds  of  wheat  and 
some  barley.  On  the  3d,  Lieut.-gen. 
Hill  sent  a  detachment,  consisting  of  the 
'28th  regiment  and  two  squadrons  of  the 
2d  Hussars,  arid  some  squadrons  of  the 
10th  Portuguese  cavalry  to  Puente  del 
Maestre,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. - 
col.  Abercromby.  Our  cavalry  defeated 
a  body  of  the  Enemy’s  cavalry  which  was 
there  ;  having  taken  two  officers  and  30 
men  prisoners. — Lieut.-gen.  Hill  having 
found  that  Gen.  Drouet  had  retreated 
upon  Llerena,  and  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  follow  to  a  greater 
distance,  returned  to  Merida  on  the  5th, 
in  order  to  place  the  troops  under  his 
command  in  better  cantonments,  during 
the  bad  weather.- — I  have  the  honour  to 
inclose  letters  from  Lieut.-gen.  Hill  of  the 
.30th  Dec.  2d  and  6th  of  Jan.  giving  an 
account  of  his  operations,  returns  of  killed 
*and  wounded,  &e. 

My  Lord,  Merida ,  Dec.  30. 

In  pursuance  of  your  Lordship’s  in¬ 
structions,  I  put  the  troops  under  my  or¬ 
ders  in  march  from  their  several  canton¬ 
ments,  and  entered  this  province  on  the 
27th  inst.  by  Albuquerque,  Villa  de  Rey, 
and  St.  Vicente  ;  and  by  the  intelligence 
which  1  received  from  various  quarters,  I 
was  led  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  Enemy’s  troops  stationed  in  this 
town.  1  was,  however,  disappointed  in 
my  expectations,  by  finding  in  La  Nava, 
on  our  approach  to  that  village  yesterday 
with  the  column  from  Albuquerque,  a 
party  of  the  Enemy,  consisting  of  about 
300  Volfcigeurs  and  a  few  Hussars,  being 
part  of  a  detachnjent  which  had  arrived 
there  the  night  preceding,  apparently  on 
a  plundering  excursion,  the  remainder 


whereof  has  proceeded  to  Cordivallas, 
another  village  about  two  leagues  distant. 
A  patrole  from  La  Nava  fell  in  with  the 
head  of  our  column,  and  gave  the  alarm 
to  the  detachment,  which  immediately 
commenced  its  retreat  towards  Merida, 
followed  by  the  cavalry  of  my  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  between  3  and  400 
of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and  2d  Hus¬ 
sars. — As  I  considered  the  intercepting  of 
the  entire  of  this  party  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  our  ulterior  operations,  I 
directed  the  cavalry  above-mentioned  to 
make  every  effort  to  effect  it,  or  at  least 
to  check  its  march  until  the  arrival  of 
some  infantry.  The  intrepid  and  admi¬ 
rable  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
Enemy  retired,  his  infantry  formed  in 
square,  and  favoured  as  he  was  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  of  which  he  knew 
how  to  take  the  fullest  advantage,  pre¬ 
vented  the  cavalry  alone  from  effecting 
any  thing  against  him  ;  and  after  follow¬ 
ing  him  for  upwards  of  a  league,  aijd 
making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  break 
him,  I  judged  it  advisable  to  give  over  the 
pursuit,  and  he  effected  his  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  about  20  killed,  and  as  many 
wounded,  from  four  9-pounders,  which, 
by  the  great  exertions  of  Major  Hawker 
and  his  officers  and  men,  got  within  range, 
and  followed  him  for  some  distance,  but 
were  unable  to  close  with  him,  owing  to 
the  deepness  of  the  country.  One  wing 
of  the  71st  light  infantry,  under  Lieut.- 
cbl.  the  Hon.  H.  Cadogan,  also  exerted 
themselves  in  a  most  laudable  manner  to 
overtake  the  Enemy,  but  w'ere  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  admit  of  their  accom¬ 
plishing  it  in  any  reasonable  time. — The 
arrival  of  the  above-mentioned  party  at 
Merida,  made  the  Enemy  acquainted 
with  our  approach,  of  which  I  have  rea¬ 
son  to  think  he  was  before  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  ;  and  he  in  consequence  evacuated 
the  town  during  the  night,  leaving  unfi¬ 
nished  some  works  which  he  was  construct¬ 
ing  for  its  defence,  and  we  entered  it  in 
the  course  of  the  day. — I  regret  to  state 
that  we  had  two  men  killed,  and  some 
wounded  in  the  affair  of  yesterday,  of 
which  I  inclose  a  return,  R.  Hill. 

Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  &?c. 

[A  second  Dispatch  from  Gen.  Hill, 
dated  Merida,  January  5,  notices  an  af¬ 
fair  on  the  Los  Santos  Road,  where  100 
of  the  Enemy’s  horse  being  drawn  up,  ig¬ 
norant  of  our  force,  were  charged  on  each 
flank,  by  a  squadron  of  the  10th  Portu¬ 
guese  cavalry,  under  Lieut.-col.  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  by  Capt.  Cleves’s  squadron,  and 
were  broken  and  routed,  leaving  behind 
them  two  officers  and  30  men,  besides 
several  killed.  The  behaviour  of  Lieut.- 
col.  Campbell,  Lieut.  Hutchinson,  Major 
Busche,  and  other  officers,  is  praised  in 
high  terms]. 
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[In  Lord  Wellington’s  Return,  in  car¬ 
rying  the  redoubt  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
on  the  8th,  are  6  rank  and  tile  killed  ; 
Capt.  Mein,  and  Lieut.  Woodgate,  1st 
battalion  52d  regiment,  and  Lieut.  Haw- 
kesley,  1st  battalion  95th,  all  three  se¬ 
verely  but  not  dangerously  wounded,  be¬ 
sides  16  rank  and  file.  A  Captain  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  a  subaltern,  with  46  rank  and  file, 
taken  prisoners  in  the  redoubt. — Gen. 
Hill’s  loss  in  an  action  with  the  Enemy 
before  La  Nava  on  the  29th  December, 
was  2  rank  and  file,  13  horses  killed ; 
Lieut.  Issendorf,  King’s  German  Le¬ 
gion,  slightly  wounded,  besides  1  Ser¬ 
jeant  and  18  rank  and  file,  with  32 
horses,  wounded.] 

My  Lord,  Merida,  Jan.  6. 

My  letter  of  the  2d  and  3d  inst.  would 
acquaint  your  Lordship  of  my  having,  on 
the  1st  inst.  marched  with  the  corps  under 
my  command  to  Almendralejo,  in  the 
hope  that  Count  d’Erlon,  who  had  col¬ 
lected  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  at 
that  place,  might  have  given  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  him, 
as  well  as  of  my  disappointment  in  that 
respect,  he  having  previously  fallen  back 
in  the  direction  of  Llerena,  leaving  only 
a  small  roar-guard  in  Almendralejo,  which 
retired  also  on  our  approach.  I  have  the 
honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  followed  the 
Enemy,  and,  failing  in  my  desire  to  bring 
him  to  action,  to  have  given  him  every 
possible  annoyance  in  his  retreat;  but  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  weather,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roads  (which  are  daily  becoming 
worse),  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
getting  up  my  supplies,  render  any  fur¬ 
ther  operations  on  my  part  impossible  for 
the  present,  without  incurring  risks,  and 
making  sacrifices,  greater  than  could  have 
been  justified  by  the  occasion,  or  by  your 
Lordship’s  instructions.  I  therefore  de¬ 
termined,  after  halting  two  days  at  Al¬ 
mendralejo,  and  occupying  Villa  Franca 
and  Fuente  del  Maestre,  to  put  the  troops 
into  cantonments  in  this  town  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  there  to  await  a  more  favour¬ 
able  opportuniny  of  acting;  trusting  that 
the  alarm  occasioned  to  the  Enemy  by 
the  movement  already  made,  will  have  in 
part  effected  one  of  the  objects  with  which 
I  was  instructed  by  your  Lordship  to  take 
the  field.  A  part  of  the  troops  accord¬ 
ingly  returned  here  yesterday,  and  the 
remainder  are  now  on  their  march ;  the 
Enemy  being  by  the  last  accounts  which 
I  have  received,  also  in  full  march  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  his  rear-guard  having 
left  Zafra.  and  Los  Santos  yesterday.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  enclose,  for  your 
Lordship’s  information,  a  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Lieut. -col.  Abercromby,  detailing 
the  particulars  of  a  successful  attack 
made  by  some  of  the  2d  hussars  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  cavalry,  acting  under  his  orders 


at  Fuente  del  Maestre,  on  a  body  of  the 
Enemy’s  dragoons,  which  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  Lieut.-col.  Abercromby 
who  directed,  and  the  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  men  who  ex¬ 
ecuted  it.  R.  Hill. 

Sir,  Merida,  Jan.  5. 

In  obedience  to  your  orders,  I  marched 
on  the  3d  inst.  from  Almendralejo,  at 
noon,  with  the  column  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  place  under  my  command,  and 
reached  Fuente  del  Maestre  at  a  little  af¬ 
ter  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  that  day. 
On  my  arrival,  I  learned  that  some  of  the 
Enemy’s  cavalry  were  still  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  having  passed  through 
the  town,  1  halted  the  column,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reconnoitre  in  front.  About 
100  of  the  Enemy’s  horse  were  discovered 
on  the  Los  Santos  road,  who,  apparently 
ignorant  of  our  force,  formed  squadron, 
and  advanced  towards  us.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  cavalry  exchanged  a  few  shots  with 
them  until  the  hussars  were  brought  up  j 
the  Enemy  then  halted,  and  shewed  a 
disposition  to  charge  ;  in  this,  however, 
he  was  quickly  frustrated.  The  two 
squadrons  of  the  hussars  were  formed  on 
the  right,  and  one  squadron  of  the  10th 
Portuguese  cavalry  on  the  left.  Instantly 
the  Enemy  were  charged  on  one  flank  by 
the  squadron  of  Portuguese,  under  Lieut.- 
colonel  Campbell,  and  by  Capt.  Cleve’s 
squadron  on  the  other ;  the  right  hussar 
squadron  remaining  in  reserve.  A  few 
minutes  decided  the  contest.  The  Ene¬ 
my  being  completely  routed,  left  in  our 
hands  two  officers  and  30  men,  besides 
several  killed.  The  squadron  which  re¬ 
mained  in  reserve  was  then  sent  in  pursuit, 
as  far  as  prudence  would  allow. 

No  language  of  mine  can  do  sufficient 
justice  to  the  gallantry  of  Lieut.-col. 
Campbell,  as  well  as  that  of  Lieut.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  the  other  officers  and  men  com¬ 
posing  the  squadron  of  Portuguese  ca¬ 
valry.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  this  oc. 
casion  the  hussai's  under  Major  Busche 
upheld  the  high  military  character  they 
are  so  universally  known  to  possess. 

This  little  affair  has  been  achieved  with 
very  trifling  loss  on  our  side. 

A.  Abercromby,  Lieut.-col. 

To  Lieut. -gen.  Hill,  8 *?c. 

[In  the  Beturn  of  the  loss  sustained  near 
Fuente  del  Maestre,  I  rank  and  file,  2 
horses,  appear  to  have  been  killed;  1  staff 
Portuguese  cavalry,  2  serjts.  17  rank  and 
file,  5  horses,  wounded  ;  1  horse  missing.] 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Downing- street,  Jan.  28.  Capt.  OcDo- 
noghue,  acting  Aide-de-camp  to  Col.  Sker- 
rett, arrived  with  dispatches  from  Maj.-gen. 
Cooke,  of  which  the  following  are  copies. 

[Two  Dispatches  from  Maj.-gen  Cooke, 
dated  Cadiz,  Jan.  10,  here  follow,  coi;-- 
gratulating  his  Lordship  on  the  defeat  of 

' :  a  strong 
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&  strong  column  of  the  Enemy,  with  the 
loss  of  300  men  on  the  31st  of  Dec.  in  an 
assault  upon  the  breach  which  they  had 
made  in  the  wall  of  Tariffs,  and  of  their 
breaking  up  from  before  the  place,  on 
the  night  of  the  4th,  leaving  2  brass  ho¬ 
witzers,  5  brass  16-pounders,  2  twelves, 
with  carts,  ammunition-waggons,  quan¬ 
tities  of  gunpowder,  rockets,  &e.  and  re¬ 
tiring  by  a  pass  of  La  Pena,  under  the 
fire  of  the  Navy,  The  Spanish  troops, 
under  Gen.  Copuns,  co-operated  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.] 

Sir,  Tariff  a,  Jan.  1. 

In  my  last  I  had  the  honour  to  state 
that  the  Enemy  began  to  batter  in  breach 
on  the  29th  of  December,  since  which 
time  until  yesterday  he  kept  up  a  heavy 
fire  of  cannon  on  the  breach ;  and  of 
shells  on  the  town,  causeway,  and  island. 
At  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
3.1st  December,  a  strong  column  was  seen 
yapidly  advancing  to  the  breach  ;  our 
musketry  several  times  checked  the  Ene¬ 
my  ;  and  the  firm  front  and  intrepid  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  troops,  in  less  than  one 
hour,  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  most 
hold  of  the  Enemy  fell  near  the  foot  of 
the  breach,  and  the  mass  of  their  column 
made  a  precipitate  retreat. — The  situation 
of  the  Enemy’s  wounded,  with  which  the 
ground  was  covered,  between  his  battery 
and  our  fire,  where  they  would  have  inevi¬ 
tably  perished,  induced  me,  from  motives 
of  compassion,  to  hoist  a  flag  of  truce  to 
earry  them  off.  Some  were  brought  into 
the  place  over  the  breach,  but  from  the 
-extreme  difficulty  attending  this,  I  al¬ 
lowed  the  Enemy  to  carry  the  remainder 
away.  Gen.  Leva!,  the  French  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  expressed  his  acknow¬ 
ledgement  for  the  conduct  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  nations  on  this  occasion  in 
the  most  feeling  and  grateful  terms.  We 
have  made  prisoners,  10  officers  and  20 
or  30  soldiers ;  the  Enemy’s  loss  has 
been  very  severe.  The  column  that  at¬ 
tacked  the  breach  was  2000  men,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs 
of  the  army.  The  Enemy  invested  this 
town  on  the  20th  December,  since  which 
period  1000  British  and  7  or  800  Spanish 
troops  with  only  the  defence  of  a  wall, 
which  appears  to  have  been  built  as  a  de¬ 
fence  against  archery, '^and  before  the  use 
of  gunpowder,  have  resisted  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  with  a  regular  battering  train 
of  artillery,  and  have  at  last  defeated  and 
repulsed  them.  The  wall  of  the  town  has 
the  additional  disadvantage  of  being  com¬ 
manded  within  half  musket  shot,  and 
flanked  or  taken  in  reverse  in  almost  every 
part.-— The  conduct  of  all  the  troops  has 
been  indefatigable,  and  that  of  Lieut. -col. 
Gough,  and  the  2d  battalion  87th  regi¬ 
ment,  exceeds  all  praise.  Equal  credit 
is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 


Capt.  Smith’s  Royal  Engineers,  to  whom 
much  of  our  success  is  due.  1  have  on 
all  occasions  received  the  greatest  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  military  experience,  and 
great  exertions  of  Lieut. -col.-  Lord  Prohy, 
second  in  command.  We  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  two  officers  killed,  Li  cuts. 
Longley,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Hall, 
47th  regiment.  J.  B.  Skerrett,  Col. 
To  Maj.-gen.  Cooke,  tkc. 

[Return: — Lieut,  Longley,  Royal  En* 
gineers,  and  Lieut.  Hall,  2d  batt;  47th 
reg.  with  7  rank  and  file,  killed ;  Lieut, 
Hill,  2d  batt.  47th,  and  Lieut.  M.  Car- 
roll  and  Ensign  Muller  2d  battalion  87th, 
slightly  wounded,  besides  24  privates.] 

Sir,  Tar  ffa ,  Jan.  5. 

In  my  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  I  had  the 
honour  to  relate  the  particulars  of  our 
proceedings  here,  and  of  our  victory  at  the 
breach.  Since  that  period,  the  Enemy  has 
kept  up  a  partial  fire,  and  the  breach  was 
yesterday  completely  opened  for  a  space 
of  25  or  30  yards.  From  the  movements 
of  the  Enemy  last  night,  I  was  induced  to 
suppose  he  intended  another  assault,  and 
the  garrison  waited  in  eager  expectation 
to  give  him  another  proof  of  British  va¬ 
lour.  To  our  astonishment  this  morning 
at  day-light,  the  columns  of  the  Enemy 
were  already  . at  a  distance,  having  taken 
advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  in  our 
possession  all  his  artillery,  ammunition, 
stores,  &c.  I  immediately  ordered  Maj. 
Brand,  with  a  part  of  the  47th  regiment, 
to  follow  the  Enemy;  be  took  possession 
of  his  artillery,  waggons,  and  a  quantity 
of  stores,  time  enough  to  save  them  from 
the  flames,  the  Enemy  having  set  fire  to 
them.  Wehave  made  some  prisoners.-  From 
the  number  of  dead  found  on  the  ground  the 
Enemy  occupied,  his  loss  on  the  whole 
must  have  been  very  great.  Marshal 
Victor  was  present  in  the  French  ctwup  to 
give  orders  for  the  retreat.  We  have  thus 
seen  the  greatest  effort  the  French  are 
capable  of  making,  frustrated  by  1800 
British  and  Spanish  troops,  with  only  the 
defence  of  a  paltry  wall ;  and  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  commanded  by  a  Marshal 
of  France,  retreating  from  them  silently 
in  the  night,  after  having  been  repulsed 
and  defeated,  leaving  behind  all  their  ar¬ 
tillery  and  stores,  collected  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  and  by  immense  exertions.  I  inclose  a 
return  of  artillery  and  stores  taken  from 
the  Enemy.  The  unremitting  vigilance 
and  exertions,  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of 
every  individual  of  this  garrison  is  above 
praise.  I  have  the  honour  to  dispatch 
this  by  my  acting  'Aide-de-camp  Capt. 
ODonoghue,  of  the  47th  regiment,  who 
is  in  possession  of  every  information  re¬ 
lative  to  my  proceedings  at  this  place;  an 
officer  of  great  merit  and  considerable 
length  of  service.  J.  B.  Skerrett,  Col. 

Downing- 
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Downing-street ,  Jan.  23.  Extract  of  a 
Dispatch  from  Lieut.-general  Campbell, 
dated  Gibraltar,  Jan.  3. 

An  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  mus¬ 
ketry  at  intervals  continued  at  Tariffa 
on  the  30th  ult.  and  during  that  night. 
On  the  31st,  between  8  and  9  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  Enemy  (having  effected 
a  breach  in  the  East  wall  of  the  town) 
advanced  with  2000  picked  men,  grena¬ 
diers  and  light  infantry,  to  assault  the 
place.  Eight  companies  of  the  87th,  un¬ 
der  the  orders  of  Lieut.-col.  Gough,  were 
stationed  on  the  walls  in  that  district  of  the 
town.  The  Enemy  was  received  by  them 
when  near  the  breach  with  three  cheers, 
under  a  steady  discharge  of  musketry. 
From  the  spirited  behaviour  of  this  corps, 
aided  by  a  well-directed  fire  from  two 
field-pieces,  mounted  on  the  North-east 
tower,  under  Capt.  Mitchell,  R.  A.  which 
flanked  the  column  as  it  advanced,  the 
Enemy  was  broken  and  dispersed  with 
great  slaughter.  Contrasting  our  loss 
with  that  of  the  Enemy  in  the  defence  of 
the  town,  it  appears  that  ours  amounts  to 
2  officers  killed,  3  wounded,  7  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  privates  killed,  and 
24  wounded ;  whilst  the  Enemy  have  lost, 
by  the  best  reports,  at  the  smallest  calcu¬ 
lation,  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  12  officers  prisoners,  many  de¬ 
serters,  and  a  great  number  of  sick,  which 
are  left  without  accommodation.  Fifty 
deserters  arrived  at  Algesiras  yesterday, 
in  the  most  deplorable  state ;  and  they 
assure  us  that  many  would  come  in  but 
for  the  difficulty  which  they  experience. 

[The  next  dispatch  is  from  Adm.  Legge, 
dated  Cadiz  Bay,  Jan.  II,  containing 
two  inclosures  from  Capt.  Dickson,  of  the 
Stately,  giving  a  similar  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  Tariffa,  and  also  of  the 
exertions  of  the  gun-boats  in  annoying 
the  Enemy  during  the  continuance  of  the 
siege.  In  his  second  letter,  after  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  Enemy,  Capt.  Dickson  says :] 

“  As  the  intention  of  the  expedition  has 
now  been  so  happily  fulfilled,  and  the 
presence  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  ves¬ 
sels  under  my  command  being  no  longer 
necessary  here,  I  purpose  joining  you 
immediately,  leaving  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Druid  at  Tariffa  with  the  transports  to 
follow,  with  such  proportion  of  the  army 
as  Col.  Skerrelt  shall  deem  proper  to 
embark.” 

[Here  follow  two  letters  from  Commo¬ 
dore  Penrose,  dated  Gibraltar,  Jqn.  1  and 
4,  upon  the  same  subject,  but  which 
merely  repeat  the  statement  of  the  officers 
immediately  employed.  In  the  latter  let¬ 
ter  there  is  the  following  paragraph  and 
postscript :] 

“  After  closing  my  letter  yesterday,  I 
received  intelligence  from  Capt.  Lobo,  that 
Gknt.  Mao.  March,  1812, 

10 


50  deserters  had  come  in  from  the  French 
army  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  af¬ 
ternoon,  all  of  whom  give  accounts  of 
great  distress  prevailing  throughout  it, 
want  of  bread  and  wine,  and  great  sick¬ 
ness.” 

“  P.  S.  Since  the  date  of  Capt.  Dick¬ 
son’s  letter,  two  other  guns  have  been 
discovered,  which  were  buried  in  a  house; 
and  from  deserters  I  apprehend  that  a 
24-pounder  is  also  hid  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance.” 

[The  next  dispatch  is  from  Adm.  Pel- 
lew,  dated  Port  Mahon,  Dec.  16,  1811, 
and  contains  an  inelosure  from  Capt. 
Duncan,  of  the  Imperieuse,  dated  Me- 
lazzo,  Nov:  9,  1811,  giving  an  account 
of  the  capture  and  destruction  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Enemy’s  vessels  in  the  harbour  of 
Palinuro  (already  noticed  in  page  75). 
The  dispatch  states,  that  the  Imperieuse 
and  Thames  frigates,  being  in  company, 
discovered  some  gun-boats  in  the  above 
harbour ;  in  consequence  of  which  Capt. 
Duncan  sent  the  Thames  to  Sicily,  which 
soon  after  returned  with  250  men  of  the 
62d  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Darley.  The  dispatch  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  follows  :] 

Unfortunately  a  S.  W.  gale  precluded 
all  possibility  of  landing  till  the  evening 
of  the  1st,  when  the  troops,  together  with 
the  marines  of  both  ships,  under  Lieut. 
Pipon,  and  detachments  of  seamen  under 
Lieut.  Travers  of  the  Imperieuse,  the 
whole  commanded  by  Capt.  Napier,  were 
disembarked  from  the  Thames,  at  the 
back  of  the  harbour,  and  immediately  as¬ 
cended  the  heights  in  a  very  gallant  style, 
under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  Enemy,  who 
were  assembled  in  force  to  oppose  them, 
and  who,  soon  after  dark,  endeavoured  to 
retake  their  position,  but  one  volley 
obliged  them  instantly  to  retire.  The  Im¬ 
perieuse  had  in  the  mean  time  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
gun-boats  and  battery  in  front;  but  light 
and  baffling  winds  prevented  our  getting 
nearer  than  long  range  during  that  even¬ 
ing.  Next  morning,  finding  that  nothing 
could  be  done  on  the  land  side  against  the 
battery  and  a  strong  tower  that  protected 
the  vessels  on  the  beach,  and  within  pis¬ 
tol-shot  of  which  the  gun-boats  were 
moored,  I  ordered  the  Thames  to  close; 
and  having  directed  Capt.  Napier  to  re¬ 
turn  on-board  her,  we  bore  up  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sea-breeze,  and 
running  along  the  line  of  gun-boats  within 
half  musket  shot,  obliged  them  almost 
immediately  to  surrender,  and  two  were 
sunk.  We  then  anchored  close  to  ihe 
fort,  which  in  about  15  minutes  was  com¬ 
pletely  silenced  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  the  colours  on  the  tower  were 
struck  to  h;s  Majesty’s  ships,  and  it  was 
/  instantly 
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'nstantly  taken  possession  of  by  Lieut. 
Travers,  who,  on  seeing  us  stand  in,  had 
most  gallantly  pushed  down  the  hill  with 
a  party  of  marines  and  seamen,  and  was 
waiting  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  fort, 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  superiority 
the  ships  might  have  over  it.  The  guns 
(24-pounders)  were  then  thrown  into  the 
sea,  the  gun-boats  secured,  and  the 
crews  of  both  ships  sent  to  launch  the 
vessels  and  spars,  which  could  not  be 
completed  till  after  noon  next  day,  when 
the  troops  (who  had  ail  this  time  remained 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  heights), 
were  re-embarked,  the  marines  withdrawn 
from  the  tower,  which  was  completely 
blown  up,  together  with  two  batteries  and 
a  signal  tower  on  the  hill  :  the  ships  and 
prizes  put  to  sea  with  the  land  wind.  Car- 
racciolo,  Captain  of  a  frigate,  commanded 
the  division  of  gun-boats  ;  and  Gen.  Pig- 
natedli  Cercero  the  land  forces,  which  con¬ 
sisted  latterly  of  about  700  men,  including 
peasantry.” 

[The  dispatch  concludes  with  bestowing 
the  highest  praise  on  Capt.  Napier,  of  the 
Thames,  Major  Darley,  and  the  other 
officers  engaged.] 

[Vessels  taken  and  destroyed  in  the 
harbour  of  Palinuro,  Nov.  1-  and  2,  181  1  : 
10  gun-boats,  32  sail  of  merchant  vessels, 
and  20  large  spars.] 

[Return:  Imperieme — 1  killed,  and  2 
wounded. — Thames — 2  wounded. — 62d/ie- 
g'vment — 1  killed,  and  7  wounded. — Impe- 
■ricuss — Lieut.  Pipon,  Roj’al  Marines, 
killed. — 6  2d  Regimt. — Lieut.  Kay,  killed; 
Capt.  Oldham,  severely  wounded.] 

Downing-slreet,  Jan.  28.  Extract  of 
a  Letter  from  Col.  Green,  erupted  on  a 
particular  service  in  Catalonia,  dated 
Vich,  December  9. 

On  the  1st  of  this  month,  the  Enemy 
united  all  his  disposable  force  in  the  Am- 
purdan,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
convoy  to  Barcelona;  the  garrisons  of 
Mont  Luis,  Belgarde,  and  Perpignan, 
were  reduced  to  guards,  the  better 
to  support  this  undertaking,  and  com¬ 
bining  his  movements  with  the  garrison  of 
Barcelona,  and  the  flying  corps  of  the 
Baron  de  la  Tour.  On  the  3d  inst.  the 
divisions  commenced  their  movements  to 
unite  in  Granouiiiers,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  Catalan  corps  which  were 
organizing  in  this  province,  and  passing 
afterwards  in  security  the  rich  convoy 
which  waits  in  Gerona.  Gen.  Lacy  im¬ 
mediately  disposed  his  troops  ;  the  Baron 
Eroles  was  charged  to  oppose  the  Enemy 
which  came  from  the  Ampurdan,  whilst 
the  General  in  Chief,  with  Brig.  Sarsfield, 
opposed  those  which  came  from  Barce¬ 
lona.  At  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
division  of  the  Baron  Eroles  opened  fire, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  artillery  and  su¬ 


perior  force  of  the  Enemy,  sustained  the 
attack  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  disputing 
every  inch  of  ground.  The  Enemy,  who 
counted  upon  an  union  of  12,000  men  in 
Granouiiiers,  effected  it,  but  after  some 
loss.  Gen.  Lacy,  penetrating  the  views 
ot  the  Enemy,  that  they  wished  to  pass 
the  city  of  Vich,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stioying  the  authorities  fe-united  in  that 
city,  and  the  little  depots  of  the  army, 
with  a  rapid  movement  formed  in  the 
Garriga  and  St.  Felico,  the  only  passes 
which  lead  to  Vich.  On  the  5th  instant 
the  Enemy,  with  4000  infantry  and  400 
cavalry,  and  four  pieces  of  artilleryr,  at* 
tacked  the  pass  of  the  Garriga,  where 
Gen.  Lacy  was,  decidedly  to  penetrate,  and 
destroy  the  little  Spanish  force,  which 
consisted  of  1500  infantry  and  200  ca- 
valry,  without  artillery.  The  Spanish 
troops  received  the  Enemy  with  the  great¬ 
est  serenity,  drove  them  back  twice, 
caused  them  a  great  loss,  and  eventually 
obliged  them  to  retire,  pursued  by  the 
light  troops,  Brig.  Sarsfield  following  them 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Hostarich,  after 
having  made  them  sensible  of  his  bayo¬ 
nets.  The  Enemy  fyom  the  Ampurdan 
has  retired  to  Gerona  and  Figueras, 
and  the  column  of  La  Tour  and-  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Barcelona  have  retired  ta  that 
city,  from  w-hence  it  is  not  improbable 
that  La  Tour  has  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Tarragona,  which  is  blockaded  by  Col. 
O  Ryan’s  corps,  consisting  of  about  150Q 

men.  - -  ■  - 

Supplement  to  London  Gazette. 

Downing  street,  Feb.  1.  Extract  of  a 
Dispatch  from  Gen.  Lord  Viscount  Wel¬ 
lington,  dated  Gallegos,  Jan.  15. 

We  have  continued  our  operations 
against  Ciudad  Rodrigo  since  I  addressed 
you  on  the  9th  instant.  We  opened  our 
tire  from  22  pieces  of  ordnance  in  three 
batteries  in  the  first  parallel  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon  ;  and  we  opened  our  approach 
to,  and  established  ourselves  in  our  se¬ 
cond  parallel,  150  yards  from  the  place, 
last  night.  This  measure  has  been  facR 
litated  by  Lieut.-gen.  Graham  having  sur¬ 
prised  the  Enemy’s  detachment  in  the 
Convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  close  to  the  body 
of  the  place,  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
The  right  of  our  approaches  was  protected 
and  secured  by  this  operation.  Maj.-gen. 
the  Hon.  C.  Colville,  who  commands  the 
4th  division  in  the  absence  of  the  Hon, 
Lieut-gea.  Cole,  likewise  attacked  the 
Enemy’s  post  in  the  Convent  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  night,  and  obtained  possession 
of  that  post,  and  of  the  other  fortified 
posts  in  the  suburb,  where  our  troops  are 
now  lodged.  Our  left  is  protected  and 
secured  by  this  operation.  Two  pieces  af 
cannon  were  taken  in  the  Convent  of  San 
Francisco.  Preparations  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  3re  making  at  Salamanca  for  the 

movement 
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movement  of  troops  in  this  direction  ;  and 

1  have  reports,  that  troops  were  to  be 
collected  at  Salamanca  on  this  day.  W e 
have,  till  now,  had  very  fine  weather, 
and  the  troops  have  suffered  but  little  from 
exposure  to  it.  I  enclose  the  return  of 
casualties. 

Return  of  the  loss  between  the  10th  and 
14th  Jan.  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo. — On  the 
30th,  1  Captain,  7  rank  and  file,  killed; 
and  1  serjeant  and  31  rank  and  file, 
wounded. — On  the  11th,  3  privates,  killed  ; 
5  serjeants,  and  31  rank  and  file,  wounded. 
— On  the  12th,  1  serjeant,  3  privates, 
killed ;  1  Major,  2  Lieutenants,  and  33 
rank  and  file,  wounded. — On  the  13th,  3 
rank  and  file,  killed;  2  serjeants,  and  19 
privates,  wounded. — On  the  14th,  1  ser¬ 
jeant,  and  6  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  1  Ensign,  and  67  rank  and  file, 
wounded. — Total  British  loss,  1  Captain, 

2  serjeants,  and  21  rank  and  file,  killed; 
1  Major,  3  Lieutenants,  1  Ensign,  6  ser¬ 
jeants,  and  179  rank  and  file,  wounded. — 
Total  Portuguese  loss,  5  rank  and  file, 
killed ;  and  1  Lieutenant,  and  35  rank 
and  file,  wounded. 

Names  of  Officers  Killed  and  Wounded . — 
Capt.  Ross,  R.  Engineers,  killed  on  the 
10th.— -Wounded  on  the  12th,  Maj.  Grey, 
2d  batt.  5th  foot;  Lieut.  Matthews,  2d 
batt.  $3d  foot,  severely ;  Lieut.  Bogue, 
94th  foot,  slightly;  Lieut.  Benicoe,  19th 
Portuguese,  slightly.  Wounded  on  the 
14th,  Lieut.  Huneclcen,  1st  batt,  line,  K.  G. 
legion,  lost  both  legs ;  Ensign  White, 
slightly. — N.  B.  Lieut.  Hawkesley,  95th, 
wounded  on  the  8th,  since  dead. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

~D  owning-street ,  Feb.  4.  Major  the 
Hon.  A.  Gordon,  arrived  this  evening  at 
Lord  Liverpool’s  Office,  with  a  Dispatch, 
addressed  to  his  Lordship  by  Gen.  Vise. 
Wellington,  dated  Gallegos,  Jan.  20. 

My  Lord,  I  informed  your  Lordship  in 
my  dispatch  of  the  9th,  that  I  had  at¬ 
tacked  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  in  that  of  the 
15th,  of  the  progress  of  the  operations  to 
that  period  ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  we  took 
the  place  by  storm  yesterday  evening  af¬ 
ter  dark.  We  continued  from  the  15th 
to  the  19th  to  complete  the  second  pa¬ 
rallel,  and  the  communications  wjth  that 
work;  and  we  had  made  some  progress 
by  sap  towards  the  crest  of  the  glacis. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th,  we  likewise  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  left  of  the  first  parallel 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  towards  the 
Convert  of  St.  Francisco,  to  a  situation 
from  which  the  walls  of  the  Fausse  Braye, 
and  of  the  town  itself,  were  seen,  on  which 
a  battery  of  seven  guns  was  constructed, 
and  they  commenced  their  fire  on  the 
Dooming  of  the  18th.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  batteries  in  the  parallel  continued  their 


fire;  and  yesterday  evening  their  fire  had 
not  only  considerably  injured  the  defences 
of  the  place,  but  had  made  breaches  in 
the  Fausse  Braye  wall,  and  in  the  body 
of  the  place,  which  were  considered  prac¬ 
ticable;  while  the  battery  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  which  had  been  commenced  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  and  had  opened  on 
the  18th,  had  been  equally  efficient  still 
farther  to  the  left,  and  opposite  to  the 
suburb  of  St.  Francisco. 

I  therefore  determined  to  storm  the 
place,  notwithstanding  the  approaches 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  crest  of  the 
glacis,  and  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch 
was  still  entire.  The  attack  was  accord¬ 
ingly  made  yesterday  evening  in  five  se¬ 
parate  columns,  consisting  of  the  troops 
of  the  3d  and  light  divisions,  and  of  Brig.- 
gen.  Pack’s  brigade.  The  two  light  co¬ 
lumns,  conducted  by  Lieut,  col.  O’Toole 
of  the  2d  Capadores,  and  Major  Ridge  of 
the  5th  regiment,  were  destined  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  advance  of  Maj. -gen.  M‘Kinnon’s 
brigade,  forming  the  third,  to  the  top  of 
the  breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye  wall ;  and 
all  these,  being  composed  of  troops  of  the 
3d  division,  were  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.-gen.  Picton.  The  4th  column, 
consisting  of  the  42d  and  52d  regiments, 
and  part  of  the  95th,  being  of  the  light 
division  under  Maj. -gen.  Craufurd,  at¬ 
tacked  the  breaches  on  the  left,  in  front 
of  the  suburb  of  St.  Francisco,  and  co¬ 
vered  the  left  of  the  attack  upon  the  prin¬ 
cipal  breach  by  the  troops  of  the  3d  divi¬ 
sion  ;  and  Brig. -gen.  Pack  was  destined 
with  his  brigade,  forming  the  5th  column, 
to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  Southern 
face  of  the  fort.  Besides  these  5  columns, 
the  94th  regiment,  belonging  to  the  3d  di¬ 
vision,  descended  into  the  ditch,  in  two 
columns,  on  the  right  of  Maj. -gen.  M‘Kiri- 
non’s  brigade,  with  a  view  to  protect  the 
descent  of  that  body  into  the  ditch,  and 
its  attack  of  the  breach  in  the  Fausse 
Braye,  against  the  obstacles  which  it  was 
supposed  the  Enemy  would  construct  to 
oppose  its  progress.  All  these  attacks 
succeeded  ;  and  Brig. -gen.  Pack  even  sur¬ 
passed  my  expectations,  having  converted 
his  false  attack  into  a  real  one,  and  his 
advanced  guard,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Lynch,  having  followed  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  troops  from  the  advanced  works  int» 
the  Fausse  Braye,  where  they  made  pri¬ 
soners  of  all  opposed  to  them.  Maj. 
Ridge,  of  the  2d  battalion  5th  regiment, 
having  esealaded  the  Fausse  Braye  wall, 
stormed  the  principal  breach  in  the  body 
of  the  place,  together  with  the  94th  regi¬ 
ment,  commanded  by  Lieut. -col.  Camp¬ 
bell,  which  bad  moved  along  the  ditch  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  stormed  the 
breach  in  the  Fausse  Braye,  both  in  front 
of  Maj. -gen.  M'Kinnon’s  brigade.  Thus 
these  regiments  not  only  effectually  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  the  advance  from  the  trenches  of 
Maj.-gen.  M'Kinnon’s  brigade  by  their 
first  movements  and  operations,  but  they 
preceded  them  in  the  attack. 

Maj.-gen.  Craufurd  and  Maj.-gen.  Van- 
deleur,  and  the  troops  of  the  light  division 
on  the  left,  were  likewise  very  forward  on 
that  side ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  time  the  attack  commenced,  our 
troops  were  in  possession  of,  and  formed 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  place,  each  body 
contiguous  to  the  other.  The  Enemy 
then  submitted,  having  sustained  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  in  the  contest.  Our  loss 
was  also,  I  am  concerned  to  add,  severe, 
particularly  in  officers  of  high  rank  and  es¬ 
timation  in  this  army.  Maj.-gen.  M‘Kin- 
ncn  was  unfortunately  blown  up  by  the 
accidental  explosion  of  one  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  expence  magazines,  close  to  the 
breach,  after  ne  had  gallantly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  led  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand  to  the  attack.  Maj.-gen.  Craufurd 
likewise  received  a  severe  wound  while  he 
was  leading  on  the  light  division  to  the 
storm;  and  i  am  apprehensive  that  I  shall 
be  deprived  for  some  time  of  his  assist¬ 
ance.  Maj.-gen.  Vandeleur  was  likewise 
wounded  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so 
severely,  e  nd  he  was  able  to  continue  in 
the  fieid.  S  have  to  add  to  this  list, 
Lieut.-c©l.  Coibourne,  of  the  52d  regi¬ 
ment,  and  Major  G.  Napier,  who  led  the 
storming  party  of  the  light  division,  and 
was  wounded  on  the  top  of  the  breach.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  to  your 
Lordship  the  uniform  good  conduct,  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  patience  and  perse¬ 
verance,  in  the  performance  of  great  la¬ 
bour,  by  which  the  General  Officers,  Of¬ 
ficers,  and  Troops,  of  the  1st,  3d,  4th, 
and  light  divisions,  and  Brig.-gen.  Pack’s 
brigade,  by  whom  the  siege  was  carried 
on,  have  been  distinguished  during  the 
late  operations.  Lieut. -gen.  Graham  as¬ 
sisted  me  in  superintending  the  conduct 
of  the  details  of  the  siege,  besides  per¬ 
forming  the  duties  of  the  General  Officer 
commanding  the  first  division ;  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  the  suggestions  and  as¬ 
sistance  I  received  from  him  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  enterprize.  The  conduct  of 
all  parts  of  the  3d  division,  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  they  performed  with  so  much 
gallantry  and  exactness  on  the  evening 
of  the  19th,  in  the  dark,  afford  the 
Strongest  proof  of  the  abilities  of  Lieut. - 
general  Picton  and  Maj.-gen.  M'Kinnon, 
by  whom  they  were  directed  and  led ;  but 
I  beg  particularly  to  draw  your  Lordship’s 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  Lieut.-col. 
O’Toole  of  the  2d  Ca^adores,  of  Major 
Ridge  of  2d  battalion  3th  foot,  of  Lieut— 
colonel  Campbell  of  the  94th  regiment, 
of  Major  Manners  of  the  74th,  and  of 
Major  Grey  of  the  2d  battalion  5th  foot, 
who  has  been  twice  wounded  during  this 


siege.  It  is  but  justice  also  to  the  3d  di¬ 
vision  to  report,  that  the  men  who  per-* 
formed  the  sap  belonged  to  the  45th,  74th, 
and  8§th  regiments,  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  M‘Leod  of  the  royal  engineers, 
and  Capt.  Thompson  of  the  74th,  Lieut, 
Beresfoid  of  the  88th,  and  Lieut.  Met¬ 
calf  of  the  45th  ;  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  not  less  in  the  storm  of  the 
place,  than  they  had  in  the  performance 
of  their  laborious  duty  during  the  siege. 

[His  Lordship  says  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  behaviour  of 
Lieut.-col.  Coibourne,  and  of  the  troops 
of  the  light  division,  in  the  storm  of  the 
redoubt  of  St.  Francisco,  on  the  8th  inst* 
Throughout  the  siege  and  in  the  storm 
their  conduct  was  conspicuous ;  and  no¬ 
thing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  with 
which  they  accomplished  the  difficult  ope¬ 
ration  allotted  to  them,  notwithstanding  alt 
their  leaders  had  fallen.  He  particularly 
requests  Lord  Liverpool’s  attention  to 
Major-generals  Craufurd  and  Vandeleur  j 
Lieut-coi.  Barnard  of  the  95th;  Lieut— 
colonel  Coibourne,  Majors  Gibbs  and  Na¬ 
pier  of  the52d;  and  Lieut.-col.  M  Leod 
of  the  43d.  The  conduct  of  Capt.  Duffey 
of  the  43d,  and  of  Lieut.  Gurwood  of  the* 
52d,  had  also  been  reported  to  him;  and 
Lieut.-col.  Elder,  and  the  3d  Ca$adore§ 
had  also  distinguished  themselves.  The 
1st  Portuguese  regiment,  under  Lieut.- 
colonel  Hill,  and  the  16th,  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  being  Brig.-gen.  Pack’s  bri¬ 
gade,  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
storm  under  the  command  of  the  Brig- 
general,  who  particularly  mentions  Major 
Lynch. — His  Lordship  then  states,  that 
in  the  attack  on  the  Convents  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  St.  Francisco,  on  the  14th  and 
15th,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut—gen. 
Graham  and  Maj.-gen.  Colville,  the  first- 
mentioned  enterprize  was  performed  by 
Capt.  Laroche  de  Stackenfds,  of  the  1st 
line  battalion  King’s  German  Legion,  with 
the  troops  of  the  1st  division  ;  the  last  by 
Lieut.-col.  Harcourt,  with  the  40th  regi¬ 
ment.  The  troops  of  the  1st  and  4th  dir 
visions  distinguished  themselves  through¬ 
out  in  the  labours  of  the  siege.  The  bri¬ 
gade  of  Guards,  under  Major-gen.  H. 
Campbell,  was  particularly  distinguished 
in  this  respect.  His  Lordship  then  re¬ 
commends  most  particularly  to  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool,  Lieut.-col.  Fletcher,  the  chief 
engineer,  and  Brig. -major  Jones,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
The  ability,  he  observed,  w'ith  which  the 
operations  were  carried  on  exceeds  all 
praise. — His  Lordship  then  commends  the 
conduct  of  Major  Dickson,  who,  both 
here  and  at  the  siege  of  Badajos,  had  the 
command  of  the  Portuguese  Artillery,  and 
of  the  officers  and  men  under  him;  and 
particularly  mentions  Brig. -major  May, 
and  Capts.  Holcombe,  Power,  Dynely, 
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and  Duftdas,  of  the  Royal  Artillery ; 
Capts.  Da  Cunha  and  Da  Corta ;  and 
Lieut.  Silva  of  the  1st  Portuguese  Artil¬ 
lery.  He  likewise  reports  that  Major 
Sturgeon  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps,  con¬ 
structed  and  placed  the  bridge  over  the 
Agueda,  without  which  the  enterprize 
could  not  have  been  attempted  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  materially  assisted  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Gen.  Graham  in  a  reconoois- 
sance  of  the  place,  and  finally  conducted 
the  2d  battalion  5th  foot,  as  well  as  the 
2d  Ca^adores,  to  their  points  of  attack. 
The  Adjutant-general,  the  Deputy  Quar¬ 
ter  Master- general,  with  the  officers  of 
their  several  departments,  together  with 
those  of  his  Lordship’s  personal  staff,  af¬ 
forded  every  assistance  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  increased  difficulties  from  the 
season  of  the  year,  the  army  was  well 
supplied  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Mr.  Com. -gen.  Bisset  and  his  officers.—- 
His  Lordship  then  concludes  :] 

The  Marshal  del  Campo,  Don  Carlos 
d’Espana,  and  Don  Julian  Sanchez,  ob¬ 
served  the  Enemy’s  movements  beyond 
the  Tonnes,  during  the  operations  of  the 
siege ;  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  them, 
and  to  the  people  of  Cast; lie  in  general, 
for  the  assistance  I  received  from  them. 
The  latter  have  invariably  shewn  their  de¬ 
testation  of  the  French  tyranny,  and  their 
desire  to  contiibute  by  every  means  in 
their  power  to  remove  it.  I  will  hereafter 
transmit,  to  your  Lordship  a  detailed  ae- 
couut  of  what  we  have  found  in  the  place ; 
but  I  believe  there  are  150  pieces  of  ord¬ 
nance,  including  the  heavy  train  belonging 
to  the  French  army,  and  great  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  stores.  We  have  the 
Governor,  Gen.  Banier,  about  78  officers, 
and  1700  men  prisoners. — I  transmit  this 
dispatch  by  my  Aide-de-camp,  the  Hon. 
Major  Gordon,  who  will  give  your  Lord¬ 
ship  any  farther  details  you  may  require; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
your  protection.  Weilinctqn. 

I  inclose  a  return  of  the  prisoners,  and 
of  the  ordnance  which  has  been  taken  on 
this  occasion.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  collect  the  returns  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  I  therefore  transmit  a  list  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  those  who  have  fallen, 
according  to  the  best  information  I  could 
obtain;  and  I  will  forward  the  returns  to 
your  Lordshipas  soon  as  possible. — [These 
returns  have  been  superseded  by  a  later 
dispatch;  see  next  column.] 

Feb.  4.  [This  Gazette  contains  a  letter 
fromCapt.  Rowley  of  the  Eagle  ship  of  the 
-line,  announcing  the  capture,  on  the  27th 
Nov.  off  Brindisi  (Mediterranean),  after 
a  chace  of  10  hours  and  a  half,  of  La 
Corceyre  French  frigate,  commanded  by 
Mons.  Longlade,  pierced  for  40  guns, 
but  mounting  only  28,  with  a  complement 


of  170  men  and  130  soldiers,  laden  with 
300  tons  of  wheat,  and  a  quantity  of  mili¬ 
tary  and'  other  stores,  bound  to  Corfu, 
from  Trieste,  which  port  she  left  on  the 
13th  Nov.  in  company  with  La  Uranie 
frigate  of  40  guns,  and  Scemplone  brig 
of  14,  both  likewise  laden  with  wheat  aud 
stores.  The  Scemplone  separated  early 
in  the  chace,  and  the  Uranie  effected  her 
escape  by  the  superiority  of  her  sailing, 
added  to  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The 
Corceyre  was  rmjch  disabled,  owing  to  her 
returning  the  Eagle’s  fire,  and  had  three 
killed  and  seven  wounded,  including  the 
Captain  among  the  latter.  The  Eagle  had 
none  hurt,] 


Dozvning-strect,  Feb.  22.  The  following 
Dispatches  have  been  received  by  the 
Rail  of  Liverpool,  addressed  to  his  Lord- 
ship  by  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Wellington,  K.  B. 

My  Lord,  Gallegos,  Jan.  22. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  the  returns 
of  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  transmit 
to  your  Lordship  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
20th  instant.  Wellington. 

Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing  of  the 
Army  under  the  command  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  between  Jan. 
15  and  19: 

Total  British  Loss  between  15th  and  19th 
January— 1  general  staff,  5  captains,  2 
lieutenants,  8  serjeants,  1  drummer,  113 
rank  and  tile,  killed ;  3  general  staff,  I 
lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  19  captains, 
28  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  2  staff,  28  ser¬ 
vants,  5  drummers,  403  rank  and  file, 
wounded ;  5  rank  and  file,  missing. 

Total  Portuguese  Loss — 1  serjeant,  18 
rank  and  file,  killed ;  1  captain,  3  lieu¬ 
tenants,  1  serjeant,  91  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  2  rank  and  file,  missing. 

General  Total — 1  genera!  staff,  5  cap¬ 
tains,  2  lieutenants,  9  serjeants,  1  drum¬ 
mer,  131  rank  and  file,  killed  ;  3  general 
staff,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  20 
captains,  31  lieutenants,  5  ensigns,  2 
staff,  29  serjeants,  5  drummers,  494 
rank  and  file,  wounded  ;  7  rank  and  file, 
missing. 

C.  Stewart,  Maj.-gen.  and  Adj.-gen. 

Wounded  on  the  15th  Jan. — Royal  En¬ 
gineers,  Capt.  Mulcaster,  slightly;  Lieut. 
Skelton,  severely,  since  dead;  Portu¬ 
guese  Artillery,  Second  Lieut.  Alberto, 
slightly.— 16th  Jan.  Royal  Engineers, 
Capt.  M‘Cullocb,  severely;  Lieut.  Mar¬ 
shall,  slightly;  2d  battalion,  5th  Foot, 
Ensign  Ashford,  severely  ;  74th  Foot, 
Lieut.  Ramage,  slightly;  1st  batt.  88th, 
Lieut.  Armstrong,  slightly;  Lieut  Flack, 
dangerously. — 18th  Jan.  Portuguese  Ar¬ 
tillery,  Lieut.  A.  De  Carta  Silva,  slightly.— 
19th  Jan.  Royal  Artillery,  Capts.  Dynely 
and  Power,  slightly. 


Killed 
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Killed  in  the  Assault  and  Storming  the 
Fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on  the  night 
of  the  19th  January, 

General  Staff,  Maj.-gen.  M'Kinnon; 
5th  Foot,  Capt.  M'Dougall ;  45th  Foot, 
Capt.  Hardyinah  ;  Lieuts.  Persse  and 
Bell;  52d  Foot,  1st  batt.  Capt.  Dobbs; 
94th  Foot,  Captains  Anderton  and  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

Wounded- — Maj.-gens.  Craufurd,  dange¬ 
rously*;  Vandeleur,  slightly;  28th  Foot, 
Brig.-major  Potter,  slightly;  Royal  En¬ 
gineers,  Lieuts.  Thomson,  severely  ;  Reid, 
slightly;  Royal  Staff  Corps, Lieut.  Stavely, 
slightly;  5th  Foot,  Maj.  Grey,  severely, 
Capt.  Dubourdieu,  slightly ;  Lieuts.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  dangerously,  Wilde,  severely, 
Fairclough  and  Fitzgerald,  slightly  ;  En¬ 
sign  Canch  and  Adj.  Johnston,  slightly; 
43d  Foot,  Capt.  Ferguson,  severely ; 
Lieuts.  Patterson  and  Bratnwell,  severely ; 
45th  Foot,  Capts.  Milne,  slightly,  Mar¬ 
tin,  severely ;  Lieuts.  Humphrey  and 
Phillips,  severely;  52d  Foot,  1st  batt. 
Lieut. -col.  Colbourne,  severely ;  Major 
Napier,  severely,  right  arm  amputated  ; 
52d  Foot,  2d  battalion,  Lieut.  Gurwood, 
slightly  ;  60th  Foot,  5th  batt.  Capt.  Li¬ 
vingston,  severely  ;  74th  Foot,  Captains 
Langland  and  Colling,  slightly;  Lieut, 
Fen,  severely  ;  Ensign  Atkins,  slightly ; 
77th  Foot,  Capts.  M'Lean  and  Baird,  se¬ 
verely,  M'Laughlin,  slightly;  Lieutenant 
Smith,  dangerously ;  Ensign  Fitzgerald 
and  Adjutant  Jones,  slightly ;  88th  Foot, 
Lieuts.  Johnston,  Fairris,  Beresford,  and 
W.  Kingsmill,  severely ;  94th  Foot, 
Capts.  Laing,  severely,  Cairncross  and 
Kyle,  slightly;  Lieuts.  Taylor,  dange¬ 
rously,  Cannon,  severely ;  Ensign  Scott, 
slightly;  95th  Foot,  1st  battalion,  Capt. 
Uniake,  severely ;  Lieuts.  Cox  and  Ha¬ 
milton,  severely ;  95th  Foot,  2d  batt. 
Capt.  Mitchell,  severely;  Lieut.  Beddelf, 

*  Since  dead.  See  p.  192. 


severely;  1st  regiment  of  the  line,  Portu¬ 
guese,  Capt.  W.  .Queade,  slightly;  3d 
Portuguese  Ca^adores,  Lieut.  Ant.  Cor- 
riao  Leitay,  slightly. 

N.  B.  Capt.  the  Hon.  J5  Stanhope,  1st 
Foot  Guards,  Aide-de-camp  to  Lieut. -gen. 
Graham,  wounded  slightly  on  the  I4thpf 
January,  omitted  in  last  return. 

C.  Stewart,  Maj.-gen.  and  Adj.-gbn. 

[Flere  follows  a  short  letter  from  Lbrd 
Wellington,  containing  an  eulogium  on 
the  late  Gen.  Craufurd,  which  has  been 
already  inserted  in  the  account  of  that 
gallant  General,  p.  192.] 

Extract  of  an  Official  Dispatch  from 
Lord  Wellington. 

Head  Quarters,  Gallegos,  Jan.  29. 

Marshal  Marmont  arrived  at  Salamanca 
on  the  22d  inst.  and  on  the  23d  and  24th, 
six  divisions  of  infantry,  of  the  army  of 
Portugal,  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alla  and  Salamanca.  The  division  of 
Gen.  Souham,  with  near  400  horse,  and 
some  artillery,  was  on  the  23d  ordered  to 
Matilla,  and  patroled  as  far  as  S.  Munos 
and  Tamames.  The  object  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  this  division  was  to  ascertain  the 
fact  of  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ;  it  af¬ 
terwards  retired  towards  the  Tormes.  I 
do  not  know  that  Bonnet’s  division  has 
crossed  the  Douro.  We  are  occupied  in 
repairing  the  damage  occasioned  at  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo  by  our  fire,  which  was, 
shortly  after  being  taken,  placed  in  secu¬ 
rity  against  a  coup  de  main ;  and  I  hope  in 
a  few  days  its  works  will  he  in  a  good  state 
of  defence. 

[This  Gazette  contains  a  letter,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Adm.  Thornborough,  for  Capt. 
Griffiths,  of  the  Leonidas,  announcing 
the  capture,  on  the  16th  inst.  of  the  French 
brig  privateer  La  Gazelle,  of  14  guns  and 
91  men;  out  32  days  from  St.  Maloes, 
and  had  taken  the  Arcadia,  from  Halifax, 
laden  with  timber.] 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Louis  Buonaparte,  under  the  assumed 
title  of  Count  Leu,  remains  at  Gratz ; 
his  health  is  said  to  be  much  improved. 
He  lately  received  an  intimation  that  his 
presence  in  Paris  would  not  be  unaccept¬ 
able  ;  hut  he  implied,  that  his  physicians 
advised  retirement,  to  which  his  own 
wishes  inclined. — All  payments  of  interest 
upon  the  property  of  Louis  Buonaparte 
lodged  in  the  Dutch  funds  have  been  sus¬ 
pended,  by  an  order  from  Paris. 

Letters  from  the  French  coast  state, 
that  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  wheat  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  in  the  Southern  de¬ 
partments  of  France  ;  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  constant  drain  for  the  use  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  failure  of 
the  last  harvest.  Orders  have  reached 


Holland  for  purchases  of  corn  and  other 
provisions  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  have 
occasioned  a  rise  in  these  articles,  it  is 
said,  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  supply  is  not  only  wanting 
for  the  suffering  provinces,  but  also  to 
furnish  magazines  for  the  French  army 
collecting  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  16th  contains  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Conservative 
Senate  on  the  10th  instant;  when  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  Minis¬ 
ter  at  War,  made  reports  to  his  Majesty, 
of  which  the  following  are  brie1’  extracts : — - 
Report  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano. 

“  Sire,  The  maritime  rights  of  Europe, 
as  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  be¬ 
came  the  common  law  of  nations,  This 
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law,  renewed  in  all  subsequent  treaties, 
proves,  that  the  flag  covers  the  merchan¬ 
dize,  that  therefore  Enemy’s  goods  under 
a  neutral  flag  are  neutral,  in  the  same 
manner  as  neutral  property  under  an  Ene¬ 
my’s  flag  is  hostile  property.  The  only 
merchandize  not  protected  by  the  flag  are 
arms  and  warlike  stores.  Such  are  the 
obligations  of  Belligerent  powers.  Eng¬ 
land  has  often  attempted  to  substitute  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  tyrannical  regulations ;  but 
her  unjust  pretensions  have  ever  been  re¬ 
sisted  by  all  nations  not  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  honour  and  the  interests  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  By  a  series  of  events,  the  English 
Marine  has  become  more  numerous  than 
all  the  other  Maritime  powers  ;  taking 
advantage  of  which,  she  wishes  to  subject 
all  seas  to  the  same  laws  as  are  enforced 
in  the  river  Thames.  [He  here  states  the 
different  Orders  in  Council,  &c.  for  car¬ 
rying  these  measures  into  effect,  and 
proceeds  :]  These  unheard-of  measures 
have  raised  the  indignation  of  all  powers 
who  preserve  a  sentiment  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence/  and  rights;  but,  in  London, 
they  raise  the.  national  pride  to  the  highest 
pitch. — Your  Majesty,  at  a  single  glance, 
saw  the  evils  with  wkich  the  Continent  was 
menaced,  and  instantly  applied  a  reme¬ 
dy.”— -[Here  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De¬ 
crees,  &c.  &c.  are  given.] — “  Never  did 
any  act  of  reprisal  attain  its  object  in  a 
more  prompt,  efficacious,  and  victorious 
manner.  Your  Majesty  armed  it  with  all 
your  power ;  nothing  could  divert  your 
Majesty  from  its  execution.  Holland, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  countries  which 
unite  the  Zuider  Zee  with  the  Baltic,  were 
united  to,  and  subjected  to  the  same  re¬ 
gulations  as  France.” — He  then  says, 
that  England,  which  arrog'antly  hastened 
to  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  finds  her  ships 
refused  entrance  into  ail  the  ports  of  the 
Continent;  and  adds,  “  It  must  not  be 
dissimulated  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
this  system,  your  Majesty  must  employ 
all  the  powerful  means  of  your  empire. 
All  the  disposable  forces  of  France  must 
be  sent  wherever  the  British  flag  can  en¬ 
ter  ;  an  army,  especially  charged  with 
guarding  our  immense  coasts,  our  mari¬ 
time  arsenals  and  triple  range  of  fortresses, 
which  cover  the  frontiers,  will  answer  to 
your  Majesty  for  the  safety  of  the  territory 
confided  to  its  valour  and  fidelity.  For  a 
length  of  time  the  English  Government 
has  proclaimed  everlasting  war,  a  fright¬ 
ful  project,  of  which  the  maddest  ambi¬ 
tion  could  not  have  thought,  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  boasting  alone  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  a  frightful  project  which  is  likely 
to  be  realized,  if  France  is  only  to  expect 
engagements  without  guarantee.  Peace, 
Sire,  which  your  Majesty,  in  the  midst  of 
all  your  power,  has  so  often  offered  to 
your  Enemies,  will  crown  your  glorious 


labours,  if  England,  perseveringly  ba¬ 
nished  the  Continent,  and  separated  from 
all  the  States  whose  independence  she  has 
violated,  will  consent  to  return  to  the 
principles  that  constitute  European  so¬ 
ciety,  and  acknowledge  the  Laws  of  Na¬ 
tions,  and  respect  those  rightsconsecrated 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  waiting 
thus,  the  French  people  must  remain 
armed.” 

Report  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

“  Sire,  The  greatest  part  of  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  troops  have  been  called  without  the 
French  empire,  to  defend  those  great  in¬ 
terests  which  assure  the  independence  of 
the  empire,  and  maintain  the  Milan  and 
Berlin  Decrees,  so  fatal  to  England.”  He 
afterwards  proceeds  to  state,  how  greatly 
England  has  already  suffered  by  those  De¬ 
crees,  and  points  out  measures  for  the  orga¬ 
nization  and  disposition  of  the  National 
Guards,  in  the  different  strong  fortresses 
on  the  Rhine,  at  Brest,  Toulon,  &c.  &c. 
so  that  in  four  days  30,000,  and  within 
ten,  from  60  to  80,000  men  may  be  col¬ 
lected  at  any  given  point  which  might  be 
attacked.  In  the  Sitting  of  the  13th, 
Count  Lacepede,  in  the  name  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Commission,  after  referring  to  the 
two  preceding  Reports,  spoke  as  follows c 
— “  European  commerce  must  be  freed 
from  the  shameful  yoke  wished  to  be-  im¬ 
posed  on  it.  Nature  demands  this.  The 
most  solemn  treaties  prescribe  it.  The 
imperious  interests  of  the  Empire  com¬ 
mand  it.  Already  does  the  enemy  of 
continental  independence  suffer  in  his 
island  a  part  of  those  evils  with  which  he 
wished  to  inundate  the  world.  He  has 
sworn  everlasting  war.  But  a  formidable 
power  will  render  vain  this  attempt  against 
humanity.  One  hundred  thousand  brave 
men,  selected  from  among  the  conscripts, 
will  join  the  flags  of  glory.” — Moniteur, 
March  16. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Paris  Papers  lately  brought  official 
details  of  the  surrender  of  the  Fort  of  Pen- 
sicola  to  the  French ;  and  we  regret  to 
observe,  that  the  Enemy  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  place  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Governor. 

An  article  from  Madrid  (in  the  French. 
Papers)  states  the  total  defeat  of  El  Em- 
pec  in  ado’s  corps,  by  the  Marquis  Riq 
Melano,  upon  the  heights  of  Seguenza. 
The  Marquis  says,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Enemy’s,  corps  of  3500  men,  were  taken 
prisoners,  or  killed  and  wounded ;  while 
his  own  loss  was  onW  three  killed?  This 
is  quite  incredible;  and  equally  so  is  the 
assertion  that  El  Empecinado  had  the 
baseness  to  abandon  his  soldiers. 

The  French,  on  entering  Valencia,  dis¬ 
played  their  usual  perfidy.  Although  it 
was  stipulated,  by  the  terms  of  the  capi¬ 
tulation,  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made 
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into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  war ;  yet  all  the  Chiefs 
of  the  patriots,  and  those  who  had  been 
particularly  connected  with  the  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Tupper,  .were  ordered  to  be 
hanged  ;  and  1500  Monks,  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal,  were 
sent  off  prisoners  to  France. 

A  soldier,  who  had  deserted  from  Gen. 
Ballasteros,  having  informed  the  Enemy 
he  was  retreating,  they  ordered  four  com¬ 
panies  of  sharp  shooters  to  observe  him, 
which,  by  a  movement  made  during  the 
night,  he  surprised  and  took  prisoners. 
Shortly  after  he  attacked  the  French 
corps,  composed  of  3500  men,  between 
Albuque  and  Yellamartin,  and  completely 
routed  them,  with  the  loss  of  2000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. — Lisbon 
Gazette,  Feb.  22. 

ITALY. 

Madame  Blanchard,  notwithstanding 
her  late  disaster  at  Rome,  made  another 
ascension  from  that  capital  on  the  23d 
December.  After  experiencing  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  she  says,  she  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  her 
balloon  attained  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet.  She  afterwards  descended  at  Tag- 
liacozza. 

Dispatches  from  Sicily,  dated  the  29th 
of  January,  from  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck, 
announce  a  revolution  in  the  government 
of  that  island,  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  The  King  has  abdicated 
his  throne  in  favour  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  whom  he  had  previously  appoint¬ 
ed  Vicar-general  of  the  kingdom,  which 
answers  to  Regent.  The  Queen  has  no 
further  controul  in  public  affairs.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  is  nominated  Captain- 
general  of  the  forces,  with  a  seat  in  the 
Sicilian  Cabinet.  General  Macfarlane  is 
second  in  command.  The  exiled  Barons 
have  been  recalled,  and  the  unpopular 
tax  of  one  per  cent,  is  repealed.  This 
last  particular  is  a  strong  proof  that  the 
change  is  at  least  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Another  important 
circumstance  is,  that  the  King  and  Queen 
are  at  variance;  and  that  the  former  had 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  all  Sici¬ 
lians  from  holding  any  correspondence 
with  her  Majesty  on  pain  of  death. 

GERMANY. 

The  Paris  papers  contain  a  decree,  de¬ 
claring  all  communication  between  Heli¬ 
goland  and  the  Hanse  Towns  treason  ; 
establishing  a  permanent  military  com¬ 
mission  for  the  trial  of  the  offenders,  and 
subjecting  the  guilty  to  the  punishment  of 
death. 

By  a  late  decree,  all  the  judicial,  seig- 
norial,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg,  are  suppressed 
from  the  1st  February;  and  ali  privileges 
in  matters  of  jurisdiction  abolished. 
Justice  is,  in  future,  to  be  administered  in 


the  name  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  to  be  amenable  to  the  general 
laws  of  the  empire, 

Madame  Reichard  had  the  temerity  to 
ascend  from  Konigsberg  in  a  balloon  o& 
the  22d  January ;  when  she  ran  great 
hazard  of  her  life. 

Coffee  was  selling  in  Holstein,  Iasi 
month,  at  3 6s.  per  pound,  and  refined  su¬ 
gar  at  12r.  As  the  rigour  of  the  laws  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  officers  rendered  far¬ 
ther  importation  nearly  impossible,  the 
merchants  speculated  on  the  price  being 
doubled. 

SWEDEN,  &c. 

The  German  papers  announce  that 
Count  Gottorp  (king  of  Sweden)  has 
caused  himself  to  be  divorced  from  his 
august  spouse. 

Papers  from  Gottenburgh  contain  Gen. 
Pey ron’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  French  commander  in  chief,  Friant, 
took  possession  of  Swedish  Pomerania, 
with  20,000  troops.  The  report  commen¬ 
ces  by  stating,  that  various  rumours  had 
reached  the  Governor,  of  the  approach  of 
the  Trench,  which  he  thought  probable 
from  the  instructions  transmitted  to  Count 
Morner  ;  but  that  he  was  induced,  up  to 
the  last  moment,  to  suppose  that  their 
intentious  were  friendly.  On  their  en¬ 
trance,  many  assurances  were  given,  that 
no  hostility  was  to  be  feared  ;  but  that  the 
visit  was  intended  merely  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  the  vast  quantity  of  colonial 
produce  said  to  be  in  that  country.  Gen. 
Peyron,  finding  the  enemy  superior  in 
number,  and  Stralsund  indefensible,  or¬ 
dered  Rugen,  though  badly  fortified,  and 
easily  accessible  over  the  ice,  ta  be  occu¬ 
pied,  intending  to  make  it  his  head-quar¬ 
ters.  The  arrival  of  General  Friant  was 
preceded  by  that  of  Colonel  Colliche  of 
his  staff,  who  required  quarters  and  also 
piovisions  for  the  troops;  and,  in  answer 
to  the  demand  that  they  should  be  paid 
for,  replied,  “  It  is  our  custom  and  our 
orders,  that  the  country  in  which  we  are, 
should  furnish  us,  gratuitously,  every 
thing  needful.”  On  the  , evening  of  the 
27th,  Friant  arrived;  and,  in  his  first  in¬ 
terview  with  Peyron,  being  informed  that 
he  should  resist  the  occupation  of  the  Isle 
of  Rugen,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner, 
and  put  seals  on  the  custom-house.  A 
column  of  two  thousand  men  was,  on  the 
28th,  drawn  up  on  the  ice  with  intention 
to  occupy  Rugen ;  hut  Lieut.  Kohler, 
who  commanded  the  garrison  of  that  isle, 
declaring  that  his  instructions  directed 
him  to  repel  force  by  force,  they  were 
remanded.  By  the  private  instructions, 
the  General  is  directed,  if  the  English 
should  appear,  to  ask  fbr  French  assist¬ 
ance;  hut  to  suffer  no  foreign  troops  in 
the  Isle  of  Rugen,  without  the  King’s  per¬ 
mission. 
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The  Swedish  papers  contain  some  fur¬ 
ther  reports  relative  to  the  seizure  of 
Pomerania  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  French  have  no  indention  of  relin¬ 
quishing  their  hoid  of  that  province,  where 
they  continue  to  exercise  the  most  rigor¬ 
ous  authority  over  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
not  easy  to  infer,  from  the  Swedish  jour¬ 
nals,  what  part  the  Government  intends 
to  take;  but,  from  its  anxiety  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  publick  all  the  advices  that  have 
been  received  from  Pomerania,  it  evinces 
a  respect  for  public  opinion,  so  unusual 
in  any  power  under  French  influence, 
that  we  cannot  help  drawing  from  it  a 
favourable  omen.  A  Swedish  Major-gene¬ 
ral,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  the  French 
troops  in  Pomerania,  and  entering  into 
explanations  with  the  French  Commander, 
had  been  treated  with  the  grossest  indig¬ 
nity,  and  referred  to  Davoust  at  Ham¬ 
burgh. 

The  unprincipled  seizure  of  Pomerania 
by  the  French  has  excited  great  indigna¬ 
tion  throughout  Sweden  ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  after  publicly  admitting  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  intention,  and 
had  sent  orders  to  General  Peyron,  the 
commandant  of  Stralsund,  to  defend  the 
place,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  tem¬ 
porize,  and  publish  a  statement,  that  the 
French  had  entered  Stralsund  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Peyron,  it  is  still  said,  is  to  be 
tried  for  the  surrender  of  the  place  ;  but 
he  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  to  France. 
The  private  letters  state,  that  Bernadotte 
has  ordered  the  military  levies  to  be  en¬ 
forced  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
regular  force  to  be  called  out.  Engineers 
have  likewise  been  dispatched  from.  Stock¬ 
holm,  to  fortify  the  Isle  of  Bornholm,  with 
the  opposite  ports  of  Ystadt  and  Helsin- 
burgh. 

It  appears  from  the  private  letters,  that 
hostilities  may  be  considered  as  com¬ 
menced  by  France  against  Sweden.  The 
French  have  been  able  to  find  no  depots 
of  British  manufactures  or  colonial  goods 
in  Pomerania ;  but  they  have  already 
seized  several  merchants,  and  arrested  the 
French  consul  at  Stralsund,  for  conniving 
at  the  intercourse  with  the  English ;  and, 
besides  treating  the  Swedes  with  great 
personal  contempt,  have  seized  100,000 
dollars  at  Stralsund,  detained  all  the  ves¬ 
sels  and  packets,  and  every  where  hoisted 
the  French  colours. 

RUSSIA. 

Advices  from  various  stations  in  the 
Baltic  concur  in  representing  war  between 
France  and  Russia  as  on  the  eve  of  com¬ 
mencing;  and  state,  that  the  French 
Grand  Army  of '200,000  raeu,  in  four  divi¬ 
sions,  under  the  command  of  Massena,Ber- 
thier,  Oudinot,and  Davoust,  was  then  on  its 
Gent.  Mag.  March,  IS  12, 
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march  to  attack  Russia.  This  army,  which 
has  been  on  the  war-establishment  ever 
since  the  15th  Feb.  has  been  designated  the 
Grand  Army,  instead  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine  :  Jerome  Buonaparte  was  to  have  a 
command  in  it.  Of  the  capability  of 
Russia  to  sustain  a  contest  with  France, 
nothing  is  known. 

A  foreign  journal  gives  the  following  as 
a  correct  statement  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  mines  of  Russia;  1000  pounds  of 
gold,  fifty  thousand  of  silver,  two  million 
of  lead,  eight  million  of  copper,  623  million 
of  iron,  and  156,000  pounds  of  vitriol. 
From  the  working  of  the-se  mines  the 
crown  derives  a  revenue  of  six  millions  and 
a  half  of  roubles. 

A  grand  national  library,  the  collection 
of  which  was  begun  by  Catharine  II.,  has 
been  completed  and  opened  at  Peters- 
burgh.  It  comprises  250,000  printed  vo¬ 
lumes  ;  80,000  of  which  relate  to  theolo¬ 
gy,  and  40,000  duplicates.  There  are 
12,000  manuscripts,  many  of  them  exceed¬ 
ing^  curious,  being  obtained  from  the  re¬ 
motest  parts  of  the  empire  ;  among  them 
are  some  Epistles  of  ^t.  Paul,  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  4th  century,  with  marginal  notes, 
and  a  book  of  Mahomedan  Prayers,  in 
Cufic  characters^ 

AFRICA. 

At  St.  Helena,  in  December  last,  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  Company’s 
troops,  with  others,  for  the  protection  of 
the  island  ;  caused  by  a  reduction  in  their 
rations  of  rum  and  provisions  :  upon 
which  the  mutineers  privately  agreed  t# 
insist  on  what  they  termed  their  rights, 
and  formed  a  plan  to  seize  the  stores. 
TheGovernor  became  acquainted  with  their 
intentions,  and  frustrated  their  plan,  but 
not  till  after  a  serious  contest  had  taken 
place.  The  insurgents  had  got  the  Deputy 
Governor  into  their  power,  but  he  was 
released  by  the  Governor  himself.  The 
mutiny  was  entirely  subdued:  seven  of 
the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  executed, 
forty  sent  to  England,  and  several  remain¬ 
ed  in  confinement. 

AMERICA. 

T^he  spirit  of  independence  is  spreading 
rapidly  in  the  Spanish  colonies  €f  South 
America.  Under  the  protection  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  new  republick  of  Venezuela, 
the  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Truxillo 
have  declared  themselves  independent 
States ;  and  the  former  had  sent  an  army 
against  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martha,  to 
compel  them  to  accede  to  the  general  con¬ 
federation.  The  Act  of  Independence, 
issued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Carthagena, 
is  dated  at  a  period  when  they  could  not 
have  learned  the  removal  of  the  Cortes, 
to  whose  misconduct  this  revolt  may  in. 
some  measure  be  attributed.  The  new 
Repub  licks  are  raising  troops,  establishing 
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military  schools,  and  making  other  prepa¬ 
rations  tor  esist  any  attack.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  abstract : 

Act  of  Independence  of  Carthagena. 

The  Act  commences  by  invoking  the 
Deity,  and  declaring  that  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  city  of  Carthagena  of  the 
Indies,  having  assembled  to  enter  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  their  just  and  unalien¬ 
able  rights,  devolved  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  events,  with  which  it  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  mark  the  downfall 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  Dynasty  on  the  Throne  of  the 
/Bourbons,  deemed  it  proper  to  make 
known  the  causes  of  their  separation  from 
the  Spanish  Monarchy.  It  then  proceeds  : 
Turning  with  horror  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  300  years  of  vexations,  mise¬ 
ries,  and  calamities,  heaped  upon  our  un¬ 
happy  country,  by  the  conquerors  and 
mandatories  of  Spain,  whose  history  can¬ 
not  fail  to  astonish  posterity  at  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  our  sufferance, — and  passing  in 
silence  over  the  consequences  of  that  un¬ 
happy  period  for  America, — we  shall  con¬ 
iine  ourselves  solely  to  the  events,  which, 
peculiar  to  this  province,  have  taken 
place  only  since  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish 
Revolution.  [A  recapitulation  of  the 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  manner 
in  which  the  Regency  of  Old  Spain  con¬ 
ducted  themselves  towards  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica  here  follows.  Their  removal  was 
followed  by  the  installation  of  the  general 
Cortes ;  which,  in  asking  the  authority,  is 
Said  to  have  announced  itself  to  the  world 
with  the  dignity  becoming  a  great  nation, 
and  in  sentiments  and  ideas  so  liberal,  as 
to  astonish  Europe,  and  convince  the 
world,  that  Spain  was  not  quite  buried  in 
the  grossest  ignorance.]  They  proceed  : 
1£  We  acknowledged  the  Cortes  ;  but, 
rendered  cautious  by  past  events,  and 
convinced  by  our  own  experience,  that  no 
distant  Government  ean  secure  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  its  Colonies,  we  recognised  them 
only  as  a  Sovereign,  while  they  governed 
legally  and  conformably  to  the  principles 
they  announced,  reserving  for  ever  to 
ourselves  the  interior  administration,  and 
economical  government  of  the  province.” 
The  Act  concludes  by  declaring,  in  the 
face  of  the  universe,  that  the  province  of 
Carthagena  ®f  the  Indies  is  from  that  day 
(the  1 1th  of  Nov.)  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  State. 


Ireland. 

Feb.  19.  At  the  Commission  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  in  Dublin ,  Joint  Keegan, 
the  schoolmaster,  attended  by  his  sup¬ 
posed  brother  conspirators,  Thomas  Quar- 
termas,  Owen  Adams,  John  Byrne,  and 
James  Byrne  (see  p.  79),  appeared  at 
the  bar,  when  Mr.  Green  intimated  that 
his  Majesty’s  Attorney  General  authorized 


him  to  say  that  no  prosecution  was  in¬ 
tended  against  the  prisoners  ;  and  that  it 
was  therefore  his  wish  they  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  proclamation.  They  were 
accordingly  discharged. 

Feb.  20.  In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
Dublin .,  an  action  was  tried,  brought  by 
the  police  magistrates,  against  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  “  Dublin  Evening  Post,” 
for  a  libel.  The  Jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  “  guilty  of  printing  and  publishing,  but 
not  with,  a  malicious  intent.” — The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said  he  could  not  take  this 
verdict;  and  the  Jury  afterwards  returned 
a  verdict  of  “  Guilty.” 

Feb.  23.  An  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Catholieks  of  Ireland  was  held  at  the  Pri¬ 
vate  Theatre,  in  Fisham'ole-street,  Dub¬ 
lin,  Lord  Fingal  in  the  chair.  The  draft 
of  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
of  Petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  a  repeal  of  penal  laws  which  bind 
theCatholicks  of  Ireland, were  unanimously 
agreed  to  ;  and  the  meeting  came  to  Re¬ 
solutions  of  thanks  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville;  to  Lord  Glentworth  and  the 
liberal  Protestants  of  Ireland  ;  to  Lord 
Eingal ;  a  resolution  empowering  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Board  to  raise  money;  and  ano¬ 
ther,  requesting  every  j^arisli  in  Ireland 
to  present  Petitions  to  Parliament  and 
the  Prince  Regent,  until  their  claims  were 
satisfied. 

Dublin  journals  of  March  4,  state  that 
disturbances  still  prevail  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  from  certain  persons  who 
call  themselves  Carders,  from  the  instru¬ 
ment  they  use  (a  wool  card),  to  enforce 
compliance  with  their  demands  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  price  of  land.  It  is  also 
reported,  that  the  system  of  robbing  for 
arms  only,  as  practised  by  the  defenders 
previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1798,  is  revived. 

The  Dublin  papers  of  the  18th  give  a 
melancholy  account  of  distresses,  and  con¬ 
sequent  disturbances,  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  potatoe  crops.  A  boat  laden 
with  potatoes  for  Dublin  had  been  seized 
by  the  populace  near  Ralhangan  ;  threat¬ 
ening  letters  had  been  sent  to  persons 
possessed  of  corn  and  potatoes  at  Monas¬ 
ter  even  ;  the  Royal  Canal  above  Mullingar 
had  been  broken  up  in  various  places,  to 
impede  the  conveyance  of  grain  and  po¬ 
tatoes  to  Dublin,  by  a  banditti,  who 
threatened  the  lives  of  any  masons  or  la¬ 
bourers  who  should  attempt  to  repair  the 
breaches.  A  strong  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Surrey  Militia  had  been  dispatched 
from  Mullingar  to  patrole  the  line  of  the 
Canal  most  injured  and  infested  by  these 
depredators. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Linen  and  Hempen  Manufactures  of  Ire¬ 
land  has  lodged,  to  be  placed  to  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  said  Trustees,  32,287/.  H.  bd. 
in  full  discharge  of  a  like  sum,  stated  by 
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the  Commissioners  of  Accompts,  in  their 
31st  and  every  subsequent  report,  -to  be 
<s  an  arrear  created  by  the  late  James 
Corry  (the  Secretary’s  father),  and  re¬ 
maining  a  charge  against  his  representa¬ 
tives.”  He  has  also  discharged  every  pri¬ 
vate  debt  of  his  father. 


Country  News. 

Mr.  Urban,  High  PEycomhe,  Feb.  6. 

In  p.  80  an  earthquake  is  noticed  in 
various  villages  in  Oxfordshire.  By  the 
best  accounts  1  can  collect,  the  same  phae- 
nomenon  was  observed  on  the  hills  to  the 
North  and  South  of  this  valley;  so  that  it 
must  have  extended  full  thirty  miles  from 
West  to  East.  Some  persons  say  the 
noise  resembled  very  distant  thunder,  or 
the  rolling  of  heavy  waggons  over  stony 
roads.  It  continued,  with  some  short  in¬ 
tervals,  full  ten  minutes,  and  very  much 
alarmed  some  persons,  although  few  felt 
any  kind  of  concussion.  I  do  not  find  that 
tlie  extent  from  North  to  South  was  more 
than  four  or  five  miles  in  this  part  of  the 
county  of  Bucks.  Verax. 

Feb.  20.  The  forty-four  walnut-trees  at 
tiie  Nut  Holt,  in  Ely,  were  sold  by  auction 
for  1,028/. 

In  the  violent  storm  of  Feb.  22,  a  ball 
of  fire  descended  on  the  boat-house  of 
Mr.  Carter,  at  Windsor- bridge ;  and  the 
whole  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  great 
fall  of  rain  prevented  the  extension  of  the 
fire,  which  was  got  under  without  doing 
much  more  damage. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  dur¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind,  accom¬ 
panied  with  lightning,  a  stack  of  chimneys 
belonging  to  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Parker,  of 
Barking  in  Essex,  fell  down,  carrying  with 
it  great  part  of  the  roof,  cieling,  bedstead, 
&e.  Providentially  no  one  received  any 
injury.  Mr.  Parker  had  but  a  few  minutes 
passed  by,  walking  in  his  garden. 

Feb.  25.  Plymouth  was  this  day  visited 
by  a  dreadful  thunder-storm  ;  its  direc¬ 
tion  was  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  nearly.  In 
Torbay  the  Tonnant  had  13  men  wounded 
by  the  lightning,  and  her  masts  were  shiver¬ 
ed  from  end  to  end ;  one  man  was  killed, 
and  one  wounded  on  board  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo  ;  2  killed  on  board  a  brig,  10  were 
struck  down  and  hurt  on  board  the  Helicon, 
and  9  temporarily  stupified  on  board  the 
Surveillante.  The  Cumberland  had  twenty 
men  beat  down,  but  none  killed. 

During  one  of  the  late  heavy  gales,  the 
Diana  frigate,  at  Plymouth,  being  ordered 
to  strike  her  yards,  a  seaman  aloft  lost  his 
hold,  and  fell  overboard;  Mr.  Holmes, 
midshipman,  sprung  over  after  him',  and 
secured  the  man  with  a  rope  before  he  had 
scarcely  drifted  astern  of  the  ship.  Mr. 
Holmes  has  twice  performed  the  same 
gallantry,  and  has  been  promoted  to  the 
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rank  of  Lieutenant  for  his  spirited  hu¬ 
manity. 

March  2.  In  the  Court  of  Session  at 
Edinburgh ,  a  cause  was  tried  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  literary  property,  in 
the  case,  Cadell  and  Davies  versus  Robert¬ 
son. — Mr.  Creech  bought  the  copyright  of 
Burns’s  Poems,  which  were  first  published 
in  1786;  and  as  Burns  died  in  1796,  the 
copyright  expired,  of  course,  in,  14  years 
from  the  date  of  their  first  publication. 
In  1793,  a  new  edition  was  published, 
with  some  additional  poems,  which  had 
never  before  appeared.  These  last,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  entered  in  Stationers’  Hall. 
In  1800,  auother  edition  of  Burns’s  works 
was  published  by  Creech  of  Edinburgh* 
and  Cadell  and  Davies,  London,  with  a 
life  of  the  author  prefixed,  by  Dr.  Currie, 
This  edition  included  the  additional  poems, 
first  published  in  1793,  but  was  not  en¬ 
tered  iu  Stationers’  Hall.  In  1802,  when 
the  exclusive  privilege  had  expired,  J.  Ro¬ 
bertson,  bookseller,  Edinburgh,  published 
a  small  edition  of  the  poems  of  Burns,  in 
which  he  included  some  of  those  new 
poems  by  the  authror,  in  1793;  upon 
whjeh,  Cadell  and  Davies,  and  Creech, 
applied  by  bill  of  suspension  for  an  inter¬ 
dict,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  an  action 
against  Robertson,  concluding,  not  for 
penalties ,  but  for  damages,  on  account  of 
the  infringement  on  their  property,  by 
publishing  these  additional  poems,  the 
copyright  of' which  had  not  yet  become 
free.  The  bill  of  suspension  and  interdict 
was  passed,  and  conjoined  with  the  action 
of  damages.  This  action  the  Court  of 
Session  decided  (16th  May  1801),  by  re¬ 
calling  the  interdicts,  sustaining  the  de¬ 
fences  against  the  action  of  damages,  and 
assoilzieing  the  defender  ;  to  which  inter¬ 
locutor,  on  its  being  again  brought  under 
their  consideration,  they  adhered.  The 
pursuers  complained  against  these  judg¬ 
ments  to  the  House  t>f  Lords,  when  it  was 
decided  (16th  July,  1811),  that  “  Although 
no  person  trenching  on  literary  property 
is  liable  to  any  of  the  penalties  or  forfeit¬ 
ures  thereby  enacted,  unless  the  title  to 
the  copies  of  such  books  shall,  before  pub¬ 
lication,  be  entered  in  the  register  book 
of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  as  by  the 
said  act  is  directed  ;  yet,  that  the  persons 
to  whom  the  sole  liberty  of  printing  books 
is  thereby  given  for  the  term  or  terms 
therein  mentioned  have,  by  the  said  sta¬ 
tute,  a  right  vested  in  them,  entitling  them, 
to  maintain  a  suit  for  damages  in  case  of  a 
violation  of  such  right,  and  also  entitling 
them  to  maintain  a  suit  fn  order  to  prevent 
the  violation  i  thereof,  by  interdict,  for  the 
term  or  terms  for  which  the  statute  hath 
given  them  such  sole  liberties,  although 
there  shall  not  have  been  such  entry  made 
before  publication,  as  aforesaid ;  and  it  is 

hereby 
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hereby  ordered,  that  with  this  declaration 
the  said  cause  be  remitted  back  to  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  to  review  the 
interlocutors  complained  of,  and  farther 
to  do  therein  what  may  be  meet.” — In 
virtue  of  which  judgment,  the  pursuers 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion,  praying  their  Lordships  to  review  the 
before  recited  interlocutors,  and  to  do  as 
should  seem  meet.  The  Court,  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Jan.  24, 
1812),  altered  their  former  interlocutors, 
found  damages  due,  and  remitted  the  case 
to  the  Lord  Ordinary,  to  ascertain  the 
quantum. — It  may  now,  therefore,  be  held 
as  law  in  Scotland,  as  it  has  long  been  in 
England,  that  authors  or  their  assignees 
have  a  statutory  right  to  their  literary 
property  for  14  or  28  years,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  entitles  them  to  prosecute 
for  damages  at  common  law  all  who  may 
violate  that  right,  though  their  works  may 
not  have  been  entered  in  Stationers’  Hall; 
such  entries  being  only  necessary  to  en¬ 
title  them  to  recover  the  statutory  penal- 
ties. 

March  3.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Bath 
coach  early  this  morning  at  Chippenham , 
two  outside  passengers  were  discovered  to 
be  dead,  and  another,  a  soldier,  had  but 
faint  signs  of  animation  left,  and  died  the 
following  morning.  During  the  whole  of 
the  night  it  had  raiued  incessantly;  and  to 
the  cold,  added  to  the  drenched  state  of 
their  clothes,  the  fatal  catastrophe  is  to  be 
attributed. 

Winchester ,  March  4.  Harriet  Magnes, 
alias  Furlong,  alias  Voice,  was  tried  for 
an  assault  on  Thomas  Del  low,  the  infant 
son  of  Janies  and  Rebecca  Dellow  (of 
London),  on  the  18th  of  November  last, 
and  imprisoning  him  for  the  space  of  eight 
weeks*.  A  second  count  in  the  indict¬ 
ment  charged  the  assault  to  have  been 
committed  on  the  2Sth  December  at  Al- 
verstoke  in  Hampshire,  and  the  impri¬ 
sonment  to  have  been  for  12  hours.  She 
was  acquitted  by  the  direction  of  Judge 
•Graham,  on  the  ground  that  the  assault, 
If  any,  was  committed  in  London;  and  he 
could  not  consider  any  thing  done  subse¬ 
quently  as  amounting  to  an  assault. — She 
was  again  tried,  on  the  Tth,  for  falsely 
imprisoning  Thomas  Dellow,  detaining 
him,  and  cutting  off’  his  hair,  without  the 
consent  of  his  parents:  the  Jury  found 
her  not  guilty ;  evidence  having  been 
given,  that  her  husband,  Richard  Magnes, 
was  present  during  the  time  the  little  boy 
was  detained  by-her  at  Alverstoke. — No 
evidence  having  been  produced  in  the 
course  of  these  trials  to  prove  whether 

*  From  the  time  he  was  taken  away  to 
the  time  FI.  M.  was  apprehended  was  live 
weeks  and  live  days. 


Mrs.  Magnes  was  the  person  who  actually 
took  Thomas  Dellow  from  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  Upper  Thames-street,  or  whether 
she  received  him  from  some  other  person, 
this  affair  may  perhaps  remain  a  mystery 
for  years  to  come,  like  that  of  Elizabeth 
Canning  and  Mary  Squires.  —  H.  Magnes 
was  also  tried  on  the  5th  for  having  married 

• - Furlong,  she  being  already  marriedto 

Richard  Magnes.  The  evidence  not  being 
sufficiently  strong  as  to  the  identity  of  H. 
Magnes,  she  was  acquitted  also  of  this 
charge. 

March  5,  Several  dead  bodies  were 
found  on  the  North  shore  near  Liverpool, 
supposed  to  have  come  from  some  vessel 
wrecked  during  the  severe  gales  of  the 
preceding  night.  By  the  inscription  on 
part  of  the  stern  of  a  vessel  which  has  been 
fouud,  she  appears  to  have  been  the  Fly 
packet,  from  Newry  to  Liverpool. 

March  12.  At  Ely  assizes,  Michael 
Whiting,  a  shopkeeper  at  Downham,  and 
a  Dissenting  Preacher,  was  capitally  con¬ 
victed  on  a  charge  of  administering  poison 
to  Geo.  and  Jos.  Langman,  his  brothers- 
in-law,  who  were  under  age.  He  had 
supplied  them  with  flour,  in  which  he  had 
mixed  poisonous  ingredients  ;  and  a  pud¬ 
ding  was  made  of  it,  of  which  the  brothers 
partook.  They  were  immediately  seized 
with  violent  vomitings  :  the  elder  brother 
soon  recovered,  but  the  younger  remained 
for  some  days  in  a  precarious  state.  The 
remnants  of  the  puddings,  on  being  ana¬ 
lyzed,  were  found  to  contain  corrosive 
sublimate  of  mercury. — Before  his  exe¬ 
cution,  the  prisoner  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence. — By  the  death  of 
the  two  brothers,  their  younger  sister  and 
the  prisoner’s  wife  would  have  become  en¬ 
titled  to  the  father’s  estate. 

March  13.  At  Cambridge  assizes,  Dan. 
Dawson  was  indicted  for  poisoning  a  colt 
on  the  Newmarket  course  in  April  1811. 
By  the  testimony  of  Cecil  Bishop,  who 
had  been  a  shopman  to  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  it  appeared,  that  he  had,  on  the 
prisoner’s  application,  prescribed  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  arsenic  as  a  means  of  tokening  a 
horse  without  killing  him ;  an4  on  its 
being  put  into  a  trough  at  Doncaster,  two 
brood  mares  were  killed.  They  faded  in 
an  attempt  at  Brighton  in  1809,  but  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  Newmarket  in  1811,  where,  in 
conjunction  with  a  mao  named  Triste,  the 
witness  had  been  employed  by  the  pri¬ 
soner  to  infuse  poison  into  the  troughs. 
The  aiseuic  was  infused  by  means  of  a 
syringe,  the  troughs  being  covered  and 
locked.  After  having  watered  the  horses 
on  the  1st  of  May,  they  were  taken  ill  in 
the  stables ;  and  the  four  which  died  may 
be  estimated,  considering  their  own  value 
and  their  engagements,  at  12.000/.  While 
Dawson  was  in  London,  Bishop  was  busy 
in  keeping  arsenic  in  the  trough.  The 
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fact  of  poisoning  was  proved  by  Mr. 
Prince;  and  another  witness  deposed  that 
he  had  been  applied  to  by  the  prisoner  to 
act  as  agent.  The  Judge  directed  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  tiiat 
he  had  been  indicted  as  a  principal,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  accessary  before  the  fact, 
which,  in  point  of  law,  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained. — The  prisoner  was,  however,  de¬ 
tained  on  a  charge  of  poisoning  race¬ 
horses  in  1809. 

March  16.  A  powder-mill  blew  up  at 
Hounslow,  and  four  men  were  killed.  One 
person  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  having 
just  quitted  the  coming-mill  when  the  ac¬ 
cident  happened. 

March  16.  This  morning  were  seen  at 
Carlisle  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  two 
parhelia ,  or  mock  suns,  in  the  heavens. 
They  were  first  observed  about  10  o’clock, 
and  appeared  of  variable  brightness  until 
pear  twelve. 

March  17,  St  Patrick’s  day.  A  riot 
took  place  at  Portsmouth  between  the 
North  Cork  Militia,  stationed  at  Gosport, 
and  some  watermen,  who  insulted  the 
soldiers,  and  attempted  to  pluck  the 
shamrocks  from  their  hats.  The  utmost 
alarm  prevailed  ;  all  the  shops  were  shut 
up,  and  an  English  regiment,  quartered 
in  the  barracks,  was  ordered  out  to  quell 
the  disturbance,  which  with  difficulty 
they  accomplished,  but  not  till  one  boy 
was  killed,  and  about  20  men  and  a  boy 
wounded  ;  some  of  them  dangerously. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield , 
no  fewer  than  20  frames  or  machines  have 
been  broken,  employed  exclusively  in  the 
operation  of  cropping  cloth. — On  the  22d 
Feb.  a  number  of  persons  assembled  near 
the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  Hirst,  of  Marsh , 
with  their  faces  blackened,  and  destroyed 
all  the  machinery  used  in  the  dressing 
of  cloth. — The  same  or  a  similar  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  workshops  of  Mr. 
James  Balderson,  of  Crosslawd  Moor,  and 
committed  similar  depredations  upon  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  like  description. — On  March 
5,  an  armed  party  broke-  into  a  mill  situ¬ 
ated  between  Slaithwait  and  Hudders¬ 
field.  After  they  had  effected  their  pur¬ 
pose,  the  leader  drew  up  his  men,  each 
man  answering  to  a  particular  number 
instead  of  his  name,  then  fired  off  their 
pistols,  and  marched  a  way. — A  reward  of 
200  guineas  has  been  offered  by  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders. 

March  7.  Ten  frames  belonging  to  Mr. 
Topham  were  broken  at  Pentridge,  in 
Derbyshire.  They  were  in  full  work. 
The  silk  and  lace  piieces-about  the  frames 
were  much  injured,,  the  doors  and  windows 
all  broken  to  pieces,  and  Mr.  Topham’s 
life  menaced,  while  the  violence  was  com¬ 
mitting,  by  a  number  of  armed  men  with¬ 
out.  Mr.  Topham,  for  a  short  time,  con¬ 
cealed  himself  i^  a  closet, 


Several  nail  ironmongers  in  Dudley  and 
its  vicinity  having  lowered  the  wages,  in 
consequence  of  the  stagnation  of  trade 
with  America,  the  Nailers  assembled  in  a 
riotous  manner  at  Dudley  ;  but,  by  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  magistracy,  tranquillity  was 
soon  restored. 

March  16.  The  assizes  commenced  at 
Nottingham,  when  William  Camel,  aged 
22,  and  Joseph  Maples,  aged  16,  were 
severally  convicted  of  Frame-breaking, 
on  the  3d,of  January,  at  the  house  of  John 
Braithwaite,  at  Old  Bashford;  and  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  14  years. — - 
Robert  Poley,  aged  16,  was  charged  with, 
frame-breaking  at  Sutton,  in  Ashfield. 
He  pleaded  £‘  guilty,”  and  shewed  great 
signs  of  contrition  ;  and  was  sentenced  to 
seven  years  transportation. — J.  Peele, 
aged  17,  for  the  same  offence,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  14  years  transportation.-— On 
the  18th,  Benjamin  Hitchcock,  aged  21, 
was  sentenced  to  14  years  transportation, 
and  Marshal  and  Green  to  seven  years.-— 
Mr.  Justice  Bailey,  in  his  charge  to  the 
grand  jury,  stated  that  when  he  left  the 
town  the  assizes  would  tye  only  adjourned  ; 
and  that,  upon  the  seizure  of  any  rioters, 
a  Judge  would  come  down,  and  act  upon 
the  present  commission. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Luddite 
system  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  42  lace-frames,  and  544  plain  silk 
and  cotton-frames,  have  been  destroyed  : 
the  value  of  the  frames,  when  new,  is 
upon  the  average  60/.  each,  and  that  of 
the  latter  from  1 8/.  to  20/. 

A  man  named  John  B unton  was  lately- 
committed  to  the  City  Gaol  at  Norwich , 
for  burglariously  entering  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Aggs,  in  the  night,  and  stealing 
some  twist  cotton.  The  conductor  of  the 
manufactory  has  a  daughter,  who  super¬ 
intends  the  department  performed  by  wo¬ 
men,  and  sleeps  in  a  room  adjoining.  She 
was  awakened  by  a  noise ;  when,  slipping 
on  a  great  coat  that  laid  in  her  room,  she 
ran  to  her  father’s  chamber,  who  not  being 
dressed  with  sufficient  speed,  she  snatched 
up  a  large  hammer,  and  went  alone  in  the 
dark  into  the  manufactory,  where  she  per¬ 
ceived  Bunton  taking  away  the  twist  cotton 
from  the  loom.  Sbe  instantly  struck  him 
on  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  hammer, 
and  on  his  turning  about  repeated  the 
blow  upon  his  forehead  with  such  effect,  a  $ 
to  bring  him  to  the  ground  covered  with, 
blood.  Apprehending  he  might. have  ac¬ 
complices,  she  shrieked,  which  brought 
her  father  to  her  assistance,  and  they  se¬ 
cured  the  robber. 

Mr.  Paul,  one  of  the  pilots  of  the  Ma~ 
nilla,  lately  lost  on  the  Haak  Sand,  has 
escaped  from  prison  at  Amsterdam,  and 
arrived  at  Yarmouth.  Previous  to  his 
leaving  Holland,  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Manilla  were  on  their  march  for  Ver¬ 
dun,  Eight  of  the  crew  only  were  lost. 

Domes- 
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Domestic  Occurrences. 

A  very  elegant  and  superb  vase,  made 
by  Green  and  Ward,  was  lately  presented 
to  Mr.  IJ.  Hawes  of  London  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  M'Donald  .nd  R.  G.  M‘Don- 
a’d,  esq.  of  Clanranald,  in  testimony  of 
their  approbation  of  that  gentleman's  dis¬ 
cernment  io  projecting,  and  his  spirit  in 
accomplishing,  the  introduction  of  the 
kelp  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ©f 
Scotland  into  the  market  of  London,  by 
which  the  produce  of  our  own  shores  has 
become  a  substitute  for  the  ashes  and 
barillas  of  foreign  countries.  Thirty  to 
forty  vessels  loaded  with  kelp  from  the 
West  coast  enter  annually  the  port  of 
London,  thus  bringing  to  mutual  inter¬ 
course  the  two  extreme  points  of  our  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  by  such  spirited  and  liberal 
conduct  that  industry  is  stimulated,  and 
national  resources  increased  and  rendered 
available. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  Edward  Berkeley  Portmah,  esq. 
against  the  proposed  Regent’s  Canal  in 
Mary-1  e-bone  parish,  stating  that  the 
value  of  the  estate  is  eight  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  the  reversion  of  which  will  come  to 
the  Portman  family  on  the  expiration  of 
the  tenants’  leases  $  that  there  are  27,00-0 
inhabitants  ou  .it  who  will  be  affected  by 
the  Canal ;  and  -that,  if  the  proposed 
scheme  is  carried  into  execution,  it  will 
prevent  200,000/.  being  laid  out  on  that 
part  of  the  estate  where  . the  Canal  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  run,  and  deprive  Mr.  Portman 
of  an  immediate  large  yearly  income. 

Mr.  President  West,  with  Messrs.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  Sharp,  Engravers,  have  been  de¬ 
clared  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Vienna. 

Tuesday,  March  3. 

Benjamin  Tucker,  esq.  surveyor-general 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall*  presented  to  the 
Prince  Regent  an  elegant  snuff-box,  made 
of  silver  extracted  from  Wheal  Duchy 
silver  mine,  in  the  manor  ofCalstock,  par¬ 
cel  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  now  wqfk- 
mg  under  the  auspices  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness. 

Friday,  March  6. 

In  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  this  day, 
D.  I.  Eaton,  of  Ave-Maria-lane, bookseller, 
was  found  gualty  of  publishing  a  pamphlet 
forming  the  third  part  of  Paine’s  “  Age 
of  Reason.”  Immediately  after  liis  con¬ 
viction,  the  defendant  was  committed  to 
Newgate.  Lord  Ellenborough  observed, 
that  a  more  wicked,  blasphemous,  or  libel¬ 
lous  publication  he  had  never  seen. 

Monday,  March  16. 

This  morning,  William  Cundell  ancL 
John  Smith,  convicted  of  high  treason  in 
the  Isle  of  France  (see  page  183)  were 
executed,  pursuant  to  the  awful  sentence 
of  the  law,  at  Horsemonger-lane.  The 
rest  of  the  offenders  have  been  respited 
during  pleasure. 


The  anniversary  of  St.  Patrick  was 
celebrated  at  Freemasons’  Tavern  by  a 
Very  numerous  party  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  ;  among  whom  were,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne,  Earl  Moira,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  seve¬ 
rally  addressed  the  meeting.  The  dona¬ 
tions  of  the  company  amounted  to  371/. 
The  aggregate  of  the  collections  during 
the  day  was  175,1/. 

Tuesday,  March  17. 

An  extent  was  issued  against  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Gunnery,  a  chief  clerk  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury, who  has  always  preserved  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  reputation.  His  deficiencies  are 
stated  at  70,000/.  and  the  property  obtained 
by  the  extent  is  represented  to  be  30,000/. 
Besides  a  very  considerable  income  from 
the  Treasury,  he  had  several  v-a'uable 
agencies:  his  accounts,  it  is  said,  had 
not  been  examined  for  several  years.— 
Since  the  issuing  of  the  extent  he  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

It  appears  that  the  Judges,  to  whom  the 
case  of  Mr.  Walsh  was  referred,  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  crime  with  which  he  was 
charged  did  not  amount  to  felony  ;  but,  as 
the  Jury  had  decided  on  his  guilt,  and  the 
case  did  not  come  before  them  as  an  es¬ 
pecial  verdict,  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  conviction  was  to  represent  the  matter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  solicit  for  him 
the  Royal  pardon,  which  was  accordingly 
granted.  He  has  been  discharged  from 
Newgate,  and  obtained  His  certificate  of 
Bankrupt. 

Wednesday,  March  F8. 

This  morning*  Mr.  George  Skene,  late 
chief  clerk  of  Queen’  s-squ  a  re  Police-office, 
who  was  convicted  of  having  forged  cer¬ 
tain  receipts  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
the  Treasury,  was  executed  pursuant  to 
his  sentence.  Great  interest  had  been 
used  to  obtain  pardon  for  him  ;  but  on 
the  Friday  preceding  he  was  informed  that 
he  had  no  mercy  to  expect. — Mr.  S.  was 
of  a  most  respectable  family  in  the  North 
of  Scotland,  and  was  next  heir  to  the  large 
property  of  Skene  of  Skene.  He  married 
the  widow  of  a  near  relation  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife.  By  his  wife,  who  was  burnt  to  death, 
he  had  four  children  ;  three  of  whom  died 
prematurely,  and  the  other  fell  by  her  own 
hands. 

A  clergyman  of  Dumfries  has,  in  reply 
to  an  application  to  the  Transport  Board, 
on  the  subject  of  the  disqualification  of 
French  prisoners  to  contract  marriages 
with  British  subjects,  been  informed  that 

by  the  laws  of  France,  any  marriage 
entered  into  here  by  a  French  prisoner  is 
null  and  void  ;  and  that  it  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  that  such  connections  should  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible.” 

***  Alteration  in  the  List  of  Sheriff’s , 
page  186i — G.  T.  Smyth,  of  Penydyffryn, 
for  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  instead  of 
the  Hon.  R.  R.  D,  Barrel, 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

Feb.  29.  Frost  and  Thaw;  a  musical 
Farce,  by  Mr.  Holman  ;  the  nmsick  by 
Mr.  T.  Cooke ,  of  Dublin. — The  scene  lies 
in  Sweden,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound.  The 
piece  was  unfavourably  received ;  and  per¬ 
formed  only  three  nights. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand. 

March  5.  The  House  of  Morville,  by  Sir 
James  Bland  Burgess.  This  play  is  in 
blank  verse,  and  a.  professed  imitation  of 
the  old  English  Dramatists. 

March  7.  Turn  Out ;  a  musical  after- 
piece,  by  Mr.  Kenny. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Carlton-house,  March  5.  Earl  Cbolmon- 
deley,  Lord  Steward  of  His  Majesty’s 
Household. — Marquis  of  Hertford,  Lord 
Chamberlain. 

Carlton-house,  March  7.  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  His 
Majesty. 

Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Regent  have 
appointed  John  Simeon,  esq.  (master  in 
Chancery),  Count  Munster,  and  Col.  Her¬ 
bert  Taylor,  Commissioners  for  the  protec¬ 
tion,  care,  and  management  of  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  property  during  his  indisposition. 

Whitehall,  March  7.  Adam  Gillies,  esq. 
one  of  the  Lords  Justiciary  in  Scotland, 
vice  Craig,  resigned. 

Carl lon-fiouse ,  March  10.  The  Prince 
Regent  has  made  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  : 

Vice-Chamberlain, — -Earl  of  Yarmouth. 

Lords  of  His  Majesty’s  Bedchamber, — 

•  Marquis  of  Headford,  Viscount  Melbourn, 
Lord  Heathfield,  Lord  James  Murray,  and 
Viscount  Petersham. 

First  Groom  and  Master  of  the  Robes,— 
Nassau  Thomas,  esq. 

Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  —  Gen. 
Chas.  Leigh,  Gen.  E.  Stephens,  Gen.  T. 
Sloughter  Sianwix,  Hon.  Henry  Stanhope, 
Lieut. -gen.  Sir  J.  Cradock,  Lieut. -gen. 
Wm.  Keppel,  Col.  Wilson  Bradyll. 

Clerk  Marshal  and  Chief  Equerry, — 
Col.  Benj.  Bloomfield. 

Equerries, — Major-general  Hammond, 
,Lieu.t.-col.  W.  Congreve,  Major-gen.  Bay- 
ley,  Hon.  F.  Howard,  Col.  Vivian. 

Whitehall,  March  10.  Right  hon.  H. 
Wellesley  (ambassador  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary,  in  Spain)  one  of  the 
Knights  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the 
JBath. 

Cur7. toii-housc,  March  13,  Frederick  Wm. 
Turner,  Charles  George  J,  Arbuthnot, 
Frederick  Wm.  Culling  Smith,  and  John 
Arthur  Douglas  Bloomfield,  esqrs.  Pages 
of  Honour  to  .His  Majesty. 

Whitehall,  A  larch  17.  Right  hon.  Gen, 
Charles  Earl  of  Harrington,  Governor, 
Captain,  Constable,  and  Lieutenant  of 
Windsor  Castle,  vice  Earl  of  Cardigan,  de¬ 
ceased. 


Carlton-house,  March  17.  Right  hon.  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  one  of  the  Lords  of  His 
Majesty’s  Bedchamber. 

John  Mac  Mahon,  esq.  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse,  and  Private  Secretary  to  the 
Prince  Regent. 

Whitehall,  March  17.  Right  hon.  Hugh 
Percy  (commonly  called  Eatl  Percy),  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  style 
and  title  of  Baron  Percy. 

Joseph  Budworth,  esq.  of  Oxford-street, 
has  received  his  Majesty’s  permission  to 
take  and  use  the  surname  and  arms  of 
Palmer.  Gazette,  March  21. —  (See.  our 
last  Volume,  pp.  403,  4S6.) 


Civil  Promotions. 

Duke  of  Buceleugh,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Edinburgh. 

Lord  Keith,  Commander  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  vice  Cotton,  deceased. 

Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty. 

T.  Cooke,  esq.  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Col.  Seymour  (nephew  of  Marquis  of 
Hertford),  Serjeant  at  Arms  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Air.  Anstruther,  late  advocate-general 
at  Madras,  Recorder  of  Bombay,  vice  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh. 

Air.  Toller,  of  Lincoln’s.  Inn,  Advocate- 
general  at  Madras,  vice  Anstruther. 

Rev.  John  Josias  Conybeare,  Al.  A.  of 
Christ  Church,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  vice  Copleston. 

Rev.  T.  G aisle rd,  Greek  Professor  m 
the  University  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  John  Joseph  Goodenough,  AJ.  A. 
Head  ATaster  of  Bristol  Free  Grammar- 
school,  vice  Lea,  deceased. 

Rev.  Robeft  Watkinson,  Second  Master 
of  the  Charter-house  school. 

The  following  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  Police  Magistracy  : 

Air.  Capper,  from  Shadwell  to  Hatton- 
Garden,  vice  Baker,  removed  to  Marlbo-- 
rough-street ;  Air.  Reynolds,  appointed  to 
Shadwell,  vice  Capper;  Mr.  Plestow,  from 
Whitechapel  to  Queen-square,  vice  Pye, 
resigned;  Mr.  Hicks,  from  Union-hall  to 
Whitechapel,  vice  Plestow. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  M.  Mapletoft,  rector  of  Easington, 
Cleveland,  Yeddingham  V.  Yorkshire. 

Rev,  Thomas  Wingfield,  Seaton  R.  Rut¬ 
landshire. 

Rev.  John  Tryon,  Bui wick’R.  Northamp 
tonshire,  vice  Wingfield,  resigned. 

Rev.  George  Walker,  M.  A.  Qsmundes- 
ton,  alias  Scole  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Richard  Curfield,  AT.  A.  Pitchford 
R,  Shropshire. 

Rev.  William  Pugh,  Bottisham  V.  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Richard  Bruce  Stopford, 
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M.  A.  to  a  Prebendal  stall  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  vice  Hallam,  deceased. 

Rev.  Verne  Peter  Littlehales.  M.  A.  to 
a  Canonry  or  Prebend  of  Durham,  founded 
on  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell-, — 
Hon.  and  Rev.Thos.  A.  Harris,  M.A.  to  the 
Prebend  of  Osbaldwick,  in  York  Cathed. — 
Rev.  W.  W.  Childers,  M.  A.  Beford  R. 
York. — Rev.  Jos.  Drury,  D.  D.  to  the 
Prebend  of  Dultincot,  in  Wells  Cathe¬ 
dral  ; — all  vice  Dr.  Jackson,  Bp.  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  Henry  Barry,  M.  A.  Upton  Scu¬ 
damore  R.  Wilts,  vice  Owen,  deceased ; 
and  to  Draycott  Cerne  R.  Wilts,  vice 
Windsor,  resigned. 

Rev.  Charles  Burne,  Chaplain  to  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Temeraire. 

Rev.  James  Beresford,  M.  A.  Kibworth 
Beauchamp  R.  Leicestershire. 


Births. 

1811.  AT  Rodnev-stoke,  Somerset, 
JVoi;.  30.  the  wife  of  Rev.  T.  A.  Sal¬ 
mon,  B.  D.  rector  of  that  parish,  and 
prebendary  of  Wells,  a  son  3  being  her 


eleventh  child. 

1812.  Feb.  22.  In  Stanhope-street,  the 
wife  of  Wm.  Gordon,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son.- 

25.  At  Exeter,  the  wife  of  Major  Mac- 
gregor,  88th  regiment,  a  daughter. 

28.  In  Hamilton-place,  the  Countess 
of  Cork,  a  son. 

Lately,  In  Montague-square,  the  wife 
of  Hon.  Lieut. -col.  Brand,  a  daughter. 

In  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  the  lady  of 
Sir  J.  Shelley,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Maj.-gen.  Loft,  M.  P.  a  son. 

In  Cavendish-square,  the  wife  of  Com¬ 
modore  Cockburn,  a  daughter. 

In  Hertford-street,  May-fair,  the  wife 
of  J.  Dent,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

In  Harlejr-street,  the  wife  of  N.  R.  Col- 
borne,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

At  Cambridge,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  Clarke,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  a  son. 

At  the  vicarage-house,  WTells,  the  wife 
of  Rev:  S.  Serrell,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Rockley  house,  Wilts,  the  lady  of 
Hon.  Lieut. -gen.  F.  St.  John,  a  son. 

At  Lyinington,  Lady  Honywood,  a  son 
and  heir. 

March  1.  In  Thavies-inn,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  John  Bowyer  Nichols,  a  son. 

At  Mrs.  Milles’s,  Harley-street,  the 
wife  of  Rowland  Aston,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

5.  At  her  father’s  house,  Battersea-rise, 
the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Phillips, 
of  Manchester,  a  son. 

6.  In  Dorsetshire,  Lady  Eliz.  Talbot, 
a  son,  being  her  thirteenth  child. 

12.  In  Half-moon-street,  the  wife  pf 
Robt.  Foster  Grant,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

14.  At  Iffley  House,  Hon.  Mrs.  Mallett, 
a  son. 


15.  At  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s,  Great 
George-street,  the  wife  of  Wm,  Edw, 
Tomluie,  esq.  a  daughter. 


Marriages. 

1811,  Dec.  18.  At  Southampton,  Capt. 
John  Avscough,  R.  N.  to  Anna  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  ThoS.  Parr,  deceased, 
also  formerly  Post-captain  in  the  Navy. 

1812,  Feb.  22.  In  Dublin,  Matt.  Tal¬ 
bot,  esq.  eldest  son  of  W.  T.  esq.  of  Castle 
Talbot,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  late  Edward  Bourke,  esq. 

29.  J.  L.  Yeates,  esq.  of  the  Army  Pay 
Office,  to  F.  Arabella,  daughter  of  P. 
Reinagle,  esq.  R.  A. 

Lately ,  At  St.  Alban’s,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Stoekdale,  M.  A.  F.  L.  S.  to  Miss  Wol- 
ley,  niece  of  Rear- ad m.  W. 

At  Fulham,  Rev.  J.  T.  H.  te  Mesu- 
rier,  to  Miss  Ludlam,  of  North-end. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carwardine,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Francis,  of  Heybridge  Hall,  Essex. 

Dr.  Hue,  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
to  Miss  Berkeley,  daughter  of  Dr.  B.  of 
Chelmsford. 

Sir  Francis  Hartvrell,  bart.  to  Miss 
Aldridge,  of  New  Lodge,  near  Horsham. 

Thomas  Butler,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir 
R.  B.  bart.  to  Frances,  daughter  of  J.  G. 
Clarke,  esq.  of  Durham. 

Sir  J.  Blunden,  hart,  of  Castle  Blunden, 
co.  Kilkenny,  to  Miss  Helsham,  daughter 
of  J.  H.  esq.  and  niece  of  Candler  Brown, 
esq.  of  Bath. 

March  5.  G.  H.  Elliott,  esq.  of  Bin- 
field,  lieut.  20th  light  drag,  to  Mary,  el¬ 
dest  daughter  of  Major-gen.  Slay. 

At  Monkstown,  near  Dublin,  Charles 
Putland,  esq.  to  Constance,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hon.  Geo.  Massy,  of  Avondale, 
co.  Dublin. 

6.  Rev.  Geo.  Hutton,  D.D.  vicar  of  Sut- 
terton,  and  rector  of  Algarkirk,  co.  Lin¬ 
coln,  to  Sarah  Naomi,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Hurdis,  esq.  youngest  aud  sis¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  H.  j 

Mr.  William  Duncan,  merchant,  of 
London,  eldest  surviving  son  of  Rev.  Jas. 
D.  of  Alton,  Hants,  to  Sarah,  youngest 
daugh.  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lewthwaite, 
of  Chester. 

7.  Hon.  Wm.  Eliot,  brother  to  Lord  E. 
to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lieut. -gen.  Ro¬ 
binson,  of  Denston-hall,  Suffolk. 

S.  Barratt,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  to  Marg. 
Gillies  Storey,  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Rob.  S.  esq.  of  Arcot,  Northumberland. 

14.  At  St.  James’s  Church,  by  special 
licence,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Glasse, 
Wm.  Wellesley  Pole,  esq.  to  Miss 
Tylney  Long,  eldesj  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  T.  L.  bart. — The  dress  worn  by 
the  bride  on  the  occasion  is  said  to  have 
cost  700  guineas,  her  bonnet  150  guineas, 
and  veil  200  guineas  j  and  her  necklace 
to  be  worth  25,000  guineas.  Eight  hun¬ 
dred  wedding  favours  were  distributed, 
worth  a  guinea  and  a  half  each  ;  besides 
numerpus  others  of  inferior  price  and 
quality, 
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Frederick  Cavendish,  esq.  whose  death, 
toe  noticed  in  our  last  Obituary,  (seepage 
197.)  was  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
third  son  of  William,  second  Duke  of  De- 
Yonshiie,  by  the  Lady  Anne  Grey,  third 
daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Kent.  Mr. 
Cavendish  derived  his  name  of  Frederick, 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  our 
present  King,  who  was  his  sponsor.  In 
his  infancy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  mother,  and  frequently  through  life 
lamented,  that  he  had  never  known  the 
affectionate  kindness  of  maternal  love.  At 
the  usual  age,  he  was  sent  with  his  brother, 
the  late  distinguished  Henry  Cavendish  of 
Clapham,  to  the  celebrated  school  at 
Hackney,  then  kept  by  Dr.  Neweome,  for 
whose  memory  he  ever  retained  great  re¬ 
spect  :  here  he  was  contemporary  with  seve¬ 
ral  who  were  afterwards  illustrious, but  near- 
fyall  of  whom  sunk  before  li  iminto  the  grave. 
From  Hackney,  he  was  removed  to  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a 
Fellow- Commoner,  and  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Newton,  probably  a 
Fellow  of  that  society.  Whilst  at  the 
University  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1752,  Mr.  Cavendish  fell  from  an  upper 
window  into  the  area  of  the  court,  and 
coming  down  on  his  head,  received  a  most 
serious  injury,  the  effects  of  which  were 
ever  after  discernible,  by  a  deep  indenta¬ 
tion  in  his  forehead  ;  his  life  was  for  some 
time  endangered,  and  his  health  so  much 
affected  by  this  accident,  that  he  could 
not  return  to  the  University  ;  and  many 
of  his  succeeding  years  were  spent  in  re¬ 
tirement.  His  constitution,  however,  was 
naturally  very  strong,  and  he  gradually 
recovered  ;  devoting,  when  he  became  bet¬ 
ter,  much  of  his  time  to  literature,  and 
much  to  drawing.  In  the  latter  he  parti¬ 
cularly  excelled,  and  would  frequently 
display  to  his  friends  several  port- folios, 
which  he  had  filled  with  amazing  perse¬ 
verance,  and  with  singular  felicity'.  He 
had  a  method  of  taking  the  impression  of 
leaves,  and  plants,  most  accurately  and 
beautifully,  which  method  lie  would  not 
divulge  ;  always,  when  urged  on  the  point, 
saying,  that  he  should  leave  the  books 
containing  these,  and  his  drawings  in  ge¬ 
neral,  to  the  British  Museum,  and  that 
*  there  they  would  tind  him  out. —  About 
forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Ca¬ 
vendish,  attended  by  two  confidential  do- 
mestieks,  came  to  reside  at  Market-street. 
His  health  was  re-established,  but  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  fall  had  been  such,  that  he 
was  thought  to  be  unfitted  for  public  life ; 
into  which,  under  other  circumstances,  his 
high  connexions  would  have  moit  favour¬ 
ably  introduced  him  ;  whilst  in  it,  his  abili¬ 
ties  would  probably  have  led  him  to  dis- 
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tinctiom-  After  living  some  time  in  the 
family  of  the  Rev.G.  Smith,  then  Minister 
of  Market-street,  he  removed  to  a  small, 
and  subsequentl}',  when  on  the  death  of 
some  relations  his  fortune  increased,  to  a 
larger  house  in  the  village.  Being  of  a  very 
social  disposition,  he  soon  formed  a  large 
acquaintance  in  his  neighbourhood.  Walk¬ 
ing,  ere  bodily  infirmities  came  on,  was 
his  favourite  exercise  :  for  some  yealrs  he 
kept  no  chariot ;  but  when  afterwards  be 
did,  this  frequently  followed  him  empty, 
for  many  miles,  whilst  he  relied  on  himself 
for  his  conveyance.  At  this  period  the 
collecting  of  books  was  among  his  favourite 
amusements;  he  purchased  largely,  not 
without  discrimination;  and  his  library  is 
very  rich  in  classics  and  works  of  general 
literature,  particularly  in  English  poetry. 
Most  of  his  favourite  British  writers  were 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  or  her  two 
successors,  which  he  deemed  the  Augustan 
era  of  our  literature. — The  memory  of  Mr. 
Cavendish  was  exceedingly  retentive,  and 
his  conversation  was  frequently  enlivened 
by  apt  poetical  quotation:  with  Horace, 
amongst  the  antients,  he  was  most  fami¬ 
liar;  but  with  many  Poets  of  our  own, 
particularly  with  Gray,  Thomson,  Akenv 
side,  and  Mason,  he  was  so  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted,  that  he  might  almost,  as  far  as 
their  best  productions  were  concerned, 
have  been  called,  a  living  edition  of  them. 
Fond  of  recitation,  he  would  sometimes, 
when  m  company,  repeat  the  Bard  of 
Gray,  or  other  equally  long  poems  from 
his  favourite  writers,  without  the  least  in¬ 
accuracy  :  perhaps,  with  his  veneration 
for  Thomson,  Akenside,  and  Mason,  a 
little  Whiggism  might  insensibly  mingle 
itself.  That  Mr.  Cavendish  was  a  Whig, 
cannot  be  thought  surprising,  yet  he  was 
a  moderate  one,  and  altogether,  as  he  was 
wont  himself  to  say,  of  the  Old  School  : 
Burke  cured  him  of  his  fondness  for  the 
French  revolution ;  and  when  the  illustri¬ 
ous  son  cf  Chatham,  displaying  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  his  country,  called  on  all  English¬ 
men  to  rally  round  it,  Mr.  Cavendish,  like 
many  others,  left  his  former  political 
leader.  He  fortunately  lived  in  the  reign 
or  good  Kings ;  and,  like  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  William,  first  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whose  epitaph  he  delighted  to  repeat,  he 
was  “  bonorum  principum  fidelis  subdi- 
tus.”  That  he  would  likewise  have  been 
“  inimicus  tyrannis,”  ail  those  who  know 
the  liberality  of  Ids  spirit,  and  his  hatred 
of  oppression,  in  every  shape,  cannot 
doubt.  Hospitality  was  among  the  virtues 
of  Mr.  Cavendish  ;  and  though  he  himself 
liked  to  live  plainly,  his  table  was  for 
others  often  munificently  spread.  But 
the  kindness  of  bis  character  shone  yet 
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more  fully,  and  more  amiably,  when  his 
benevolence  was  applied  to  :  the  display 
of  this  virtue  was  what  he  thought  the 
highest  privilege  emanating  from  his  large 
fortune,  whilst  it  was  obviously  among  the 
pleasures  in  which  he  most  delighted.  Mr. 
Cavendish  not  only  gave  most  liberally, 
but  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  he  had 
much  enjoyment  in  doing  so  ;  no  objec¬ 
tions  about  the  agency,  or  the  mode,  none 
of  those  subterfuges  which  disinclination 
or  avarice  resort  to,  under  the  pretence  of 
discriminating  accurately,  and  of  reserving 
their  portion  from  the  present  want,  to  ef¬ 
fect  greater  good,  were  thought  of  by  him  ; 
there  was  distress,  and  he  had  the  means 
of  alleviating  it, — this  was  enough ;  he 
left  others  to  object,  but  he  preferred  to 
give  :  not  that  this  was  done  to  any  great 
extent  without  consideration  ;  the  passing 
beggar,  it  is  true,  had,  without  much  in¬ 
quiry,  his  shilling  or  his  half-crown  ;  but 
when  applications  for  any  local  distresses 
were  made  to  him, though  he  would  in  almost 
every  instance  give  largely,  he  would  give 
more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  case,  or  the  recommendations  by 
which  it  was  sanctioned.  Indeed  much  of 
Mr.  Cavendish’s  money  was  given  away, 
not  on  his  own  judgment ;  he  relied  on  the 
representations  made  to  him  by  those  sur¬ 
rounding  friends  in  whom  he  had  con¬ 
fidence,  particularly  by  the  neighbouring 
parochial  clergy  ;  who,  however,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  never  applied  to  him,  except  in 
urgent  cases.  Be  it  likewise  mentioned, 
in  honour  of  his  benevolence,  that,  when 
people  whom  he  did  not  like,  or  who  had 
even  offended  him,  became  distressed,  his 
antipathies  were  lost  in  his  commiseration; 
he  is  known  materially  to  have  assisted 
such,  and  to  have  done  it  in  the  kindest 
manner.  His  liberality,  perhaps,  may  be 
best  exhibited  by  an  anecdote  or  two.  — 
Not  long  since,  he  was  persuaded  by  an 
old  and  faithful  servant,  his  postilion,  to 
have  a  driving-box  put  to  his  chariot;  and 
soon  after,  the  writer  of  this  memoir  met 
with  a  poor  neighbour,  whose  business  was 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  high-road 
along  which  Mr.  Cavendish  usually  took 
his  airing:  “  Sir,”  says  the  man,  “  don’t 
you  think  1  could  bring  an  action  against 
Mr.  Cavendish’s  Coachman  ?■” — “  Why, 
whatis  the  matter,  neighbour  ?”  “The  mat¬ 
ter — he  has  persuaded  his  master  to  have 
a  driving-box,  atul  he  can't  see  me  now 
on  the  road,  before  he  comes  up  to  me, 
and  call  to  his  coachman  to  stop,  as  he 
used,  upon  which  occasions  he  always 
gave  me  something  handsome,  so  that  I 
have  lost  a  very  comfortable  annuity, — I 
shall  certainly  bring  my  action.”  Some 
time  after  this,  not  more  indeed  than  a  few 
months  since,  a  distressing  circumstance 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Cavendish  called  on  him  to 


represent.  The  infirmities,  and  debility, 
which  have  since  proved  fatal,  were  then 
obviously  making  their  inroads ;  but,  on 
the  calamity  being  stated,  he  expressed 
great  regret,  and  instantly  said,  “  I  will 
give  you  twenty  pounds  for  the  poor  fel¬ 
low.”  This  was  done  :  in  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Cavendish  kindly 
said,  “  My  friend,  I  was  very  low  and 
poorly  when  you  came  in:  but  you  have 
done  me  much  good  ;  and  the  opportunity 
which  you  have  afforded  me  of  bestowing 
twenty  pounds  so  well  has  cheered  my 
spirits  exceedingly.”  Nor  was  it  only 
under  circumstances  of  local  distress,  that 
Mr.  Cavendish  was  applied  to  ;  his  bene¬ 
volence  became  so  well  known,  that  many 
persons  living  at  a  distance  sought  relief 
from  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  even  of 
these  petitioners  failed.  In  regard  to  pub¬ 
lic  charities,  living  on  the  borders  of  two 
counties,  he  considered  himself  as  belong¬ 
ing  in  some  measure  to  both;  nay,  not 
being  far  from  the  Peculiar  of  St.  Alban’s, 
he  belonged  to  that  also  :  in  short,  whilst 
in  political  matters  Mr.  Cavendish  was  a 
true-born  Englishman,  perhaps  not  wholly' 
without  national  prejudice,  and  certainly 
not  without  some  Antigallican  feeling, 
when  distress  applied  to  him,  he  became 
at  once  a  citizen  of  the  world.  Though  a 
person  were  a  Jew,  though  he  were  a 
/stranger,  or  alien ;  yet  if  he  were  “  robbed, 
or  wounded,”  nothing  more  was  necessary 
to  secure  his  aid. — Peace  to  the  memory 
of  such  a  man  !  the  tears  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  poor,  and  the  sincere  regret  of  those 
who  lived  with  him  much  and  knew  him 
best,  speak  his  worth  most  forcibly.  Be 
it  allowed,  that  he  had  some  eccentricities, 
and  firstly  that  he  valued  himself  on  his 
high  descent;  he  did  so,  but  it  never 
seemed  to  be  so  much  because  his  ances¬ 
tors  abounded  in  all  titles,  and  dignities, 
which  could  be  bestowed  on  them,  as  that 
they  had  been  statesmen,  warriors,  and 
patriots.  The  man  who. would  not  willingly 
have  sprung  from  such  a  stock,  and  he  who 
cannot  readily  forgive  a  little  vanity,  on 
this  account,  in  others  who  have  that  hap¬ 
piness,  must  want  laudable  ambition,  or 
must  allow  his  candour  to  be  readily 
chilled  by  the  coldness  of  his  imagined 
philosophy.  That  Mr.  Cavendish  liked 
h is  friends  t.o  direct  to  him  by  the  title  of 
“  Honourable that  lie  was  pleased, 
when,  in  social  parties  where  he  was  pre¬ 
sent,  “  the  noble  house  of  Cavendish,  root 
and  branch,”  was  given  as  a  toast ;  nay, 
that  he  was  not  very  angry,  when  walking 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  poor  whom 
he  met,  and  who  were  enriched  by  bis 
bounty,  called  him,  as  they  generally  did, 
£‘  my  Lord,”  must  be  granted;  but  ail 
these  things  were  so  venial,  especially 
when  his  good  qualities  are  considered, 
they  interfered  so  little  with  the  rights  or  en¬ 
joyments 
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joyments  of  others;  they  were,  under  his  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances,  so  almost  allowable, 
that  the  writer  of  this  Memoir,  whilst  he 
says,  against  the  charge  of  such  eccentri¬ 
city,  “  ’tis  true,”  can  scarcely  bring  him¬ 
self  to  add,  “  pity  ’tis,  ’tis  true.” 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
precise  age  of  Mr.  Cavendish.  His  mother 
was  married  in  1727,  and  died  in  1733, 
“  leaving  (says  Collins)  two  sons,  Frederick 
and  Henry.”  Hence  some  have  supposed, 
that  Frederick  was  the  elder  brother.  But 
this,  it  is  apprehended,  is  a  mistake.  Lady 
Anne  Cavendish  was  in  bad  health  on  her 
marriage,  and  went  shortly  after  to  Nice, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters  there,  attend¬ 
ed  by  her  husband.  Henry  was  born  at 
Nice  ;  but  his  mother  returning  to  England, 
Frederick  drew  his  first  breath  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  believed  that 
his  mother  did  not  die  till  he  was  about 
two  years  old ;  and  if  so,  he  lived  to  be 
somewhat  more  than  eighty. — At  this  very 
advanced  period,  his  mind,  though  it  had 
lost  some  of  its  animation,  had  not  lost  a 
certain  natural  shrewdness,  which  enabled 
him  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  human 
character;  but  this  he  always  exercised 
in  candour,  whilst  he  never  allowed  it  to 
interfere  with  his  benevolence.— -For  his 
brother  Henry,  he  had  ever  a  truly  frater¬ 
nal  affection,  which  seems  to  have  been 
fully  repaid,  though  they  met  but  seldom. 
Exactly  two  years  before  his  own  death, 
this  brother  was  taken  away,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate  devolved  to  him. 
This,  on  his  own  death,  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose 
opening  virtues  he  had  much  pleasure  in 
contemplating  :  whilst  his  personal  estate, 
which  he  had  neither  added  to,  or  dimi¬ 
nished  from,  descended  to  his  maternal 
first  cousins,  the  Earls  of  Ashburnham  and 
Bridgewater,  and  the  Hon.  F.  Egerton  :  — 
no  will  was  found,  or  at  least  only  one, 
which  was  made  many  years  ago,  and  alt 
the  legacies  in  which,  it  is  imagined,  had 
lapsed.  This,  under  common  circum¬ 
stances,  might  have  been  regretted ;  for 
there  was  a  numerous  family,  “  his  peo¬ 
ple,”  as  he  called  them,  descended  from 
the  two  confidential  domesticks  who  at 
first  came  with  him  to  Market-street,  all 
of  whom  he  educated,  and  supported  most 
comfortably,  and  most  of  whom  would 
now  be  entirely  destitute,  were  it  not  for 
the  probability,  that  the  opinion  under 
which  Mr.  Cavendish  acted,  will  be 


realized.  He  thought  so  highly  of  his  own 
family,  as  not  to  doubt,  that  those  who 
would  succeed  to  his  large  property,  would 
inherit  his  benevolence  likewise.  That 
sacred  mantle  he  left  to  his  successors, 
saying,  when  spoken  to  on  this  subject, 
that  every  thing  would  be  right,  “  since 
his  family  were  all  gentlemen,  and  Tall 
liberal and  it  is  believed,  that  the  pro¬ 
mising  young  Nobleman,  to  whom  his 
chief  property  descends,  has  already  with 
characteristic  benevolence,  and-  with  a 
promptitude  which  does  him  honour,  given 
an  assurance,  tending  to  prove  that  his 
deceased  relative  did  not  autpir  of  him 
falsely. — Mr.  Cavendish  died  a  bachelor  : 
he  was  in  person  athletic  and  manly  ;  his 
countenance  was  handsome ;  and  he  had, 
to  a  late  period  of  life,  the  appearance 
and  manners,  some  very  few  peculiarities 
excepted,  of  a  highly-bred  gentleman, 
though  certainly  of  the  old  school ; — deep 
ruffles,  a  bag  wig,  and  cocked  hat,  were 
things  which  he  thought  the  age  somewhat 
degenerate  in  not  retaining;  and  resolved, 
that  his  example  at  least  should,  in  these 
respects,  afford  a  specimen  of  better  times. 
The  mortal  remains  of  this  benevolent 
man  were  deposited,  on  Monday,  March 
9th,  in  the  family  vault,  in  All-Saints 
Church,  Derby ;  the  corpse  being  met, 
as  when  a  Cavendish  is  buried  has  been 
customary,  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  by 
the  Mayor  and  30  Burgesses  in  mourning, 
and  all  other  usual  sepulchral  honours 
being  paid. — Thus  his  body  rests,  among 
the  relicks  of  those  who  have  been  most 
highly  distinguished  in  our  land,  by  pa¬ 
triotism,  by  valour,  by  true  nobility  of 
spirit;  and  it  had  more  than  a  mere  family 
claim  to  such  honourable  location. — This 
tribute  is  paid  to  his  memory  by  no 
venal  hand ;  it  proceeds  from  one  who 
lived  with  him  much,  in  the  reciprocations 
of  neighbourly  kindness,  always  without 
expectation,  but  never  without  regard, 
'f'hose  who  best  knew  Mr.  Cavendish,  most 
esteemed  him  ;  and  if  those  who  knew  him 
but  little,  and  only  knew  him  when  infir¬ 
mity  and  age  had  somewhat  impaired  his 
faculties,  and  made  his  eccentricities  more 
remarkable,  should  think  that  too  favour¬ 
able  a  portrait  has  been  drawn,  he  who  has 
sketched  it,  whilst  he  questions  their  com¬ 
petency  to  form  on  this  point  an  accurate 
opinion,  must  take  leave,  whatever  be  their 
sentiments,  to  retain  his  own. 


MEMOIR  of  BARONESS  ANGELIQUE  D’ESCURY. 


On  the  6th  of  March ,  died  of  n  deep  de¬ 
cline,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  at 
the  village  of  Flax  Bourton,  Somersetshire, 
the  Baroness  Angelique  D’Escury,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Holland,  which  country  hersejf  and 
husband  had  quitted  with  the  Court'  of  the 


Stad holder  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
If  the  saying  of  that  wise  observer  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  be  true,  that  “  we  can  judge 
of  no  man’s  happiness  till  his  death,”  then 
may  we  pronounce  this  Exile  from  her 
country,  this  deserted  wife,  the  happiest 

of 
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of  beings.  Bred  in  the  luxury  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  a  Court,  she  was,  through  the  vain 
speculations  of  her  husband,  reduced,  the 
last  eight  years  of  her  life,  to  a  pittance 
insufficient  to  support  herself  and  only 
daughter,  without  augmenting  it  by  the 
labours  of  her  own  hands,  which  she  em¬ 
ployed,  till  sickness  and  languor  over¬ 
powered  her,  in  works  of  the  most  tasteful 
ingenuity.  Never  did  she,  in  the  days  of 
health  and  prosperity,  display  so  bright  a 
portrait  of  female  excellence  as  in  her  labo¬ 
rious  retirement.  The  skill  and  attention  of 
the  physician, gratuitously  given  with  a  zeal 
and  a  consideration  interest  could  not 
have  excited,  and  esteem  for  her  virtues 
could  alone  inspire  ;  the  constant  pre¬ 
sence  and  assiduity  of  a  friend  whose  ex¬ 
perience  and  piety  rendered  her  at  such 
a  crisis  no  less  invaluable  as  a  counsel 
and  support  than  a  comfort ;  neighbours 
of  all  ranks,  striving  in  emulation  to  sup¬ 
ply  every  want,  and  anticipate  every  wish  : 
Thus,  by  every  art  that  skill  and  kindness 
could  suggest,  was  her  “  bed  made  in 
alt  her  sickness,”  whose  own  benevolence 
had  never  failed;  and  the  lamp  of  life  kept 
burning,  till  the  strength  of  the  gentle  suf¬ 
ferer  was  gradually  and  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  :  her  most  painful  symptoms 
subsided ;  and  the  last  days  of' her  life  were 
passed,  not  merely  in  resignation  and 
tranquillity,  but  in  joyful  readiness  to  de¬ 
part.  With  the  strong  eye  of  faith  she  was 
enabled  to  look  beyond  the  present  scene, 
and  to  rise  above  the  strongest  of  human 
feelings,  a  mother’s  anxiety.  Purified 
and  exalted,  she  was  enabled  to  behold  the 


mercies  of  the  Almighty  protecting  and 
encircling  her  only  child.  Every  social 
affection  glowing  to  the  last,  with  her  last 
faltering  breath  she  uttered  the  softest 
aspirations  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
Author  of  her  being,  and  Disposer  of  her 
fate  ;  and  then,  without  a  struggle,  pang, 
or  sigh,  she  ceased  to  breathe.— The  clos¬ 
ing  scenes  of  the  Baroness’s  life  are  not 
calculated  to  produce  a  dramatic  effect, 
like  many  others  that  have  been  related  j 
but  they  offer  an  unexaggerated  picture  of 
the  calm  and  enviable  exit  of  a  soul,  which 
eminently  knew  “  how  to  love  and  to  for¬ 
give  ;”  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  she 
appeared  to  have  found  out  a  safe  and 
easy  path  through  the  gloomy  vale  and 
shadow  of  Death,  and  to  have  passed 
gently  and  imperceptibly  over  the  appal- 
ing  gulph  which  is  the  last  of  its  terrors. 
This  she.  was  enabled  to  do,  by  fixing  her 
firm  reliance  on  God,  “  as  if  he  were  to  do 
all,”  not  with  presumption,  but  humility; 
“  labouring  herself,”  with  the  utmost 
energy,  as  “  if  he  were  to  do  nothing.” 
Thus  animated  by  a  principle  higher  than 
human  pride,  and  guided  by  a  hand 
stronger  than  human  wisdom,  she  retained 
her  characteristic  artlessness  and  warmth, 
firmly  and  securely  trod  her  rugged  and 
narrow  path  of  life,  and  in  death  possessed, 
her  soul  with  a  dignity  and  peace,  which 
has  left  a  lesson  of  magnanimity  and  true 
wisdom,  that  speaks  more  forcibly  to  the 
heart,  than  the  pompous  processions  and 
laboured  eulogiums,  which  attend  the  ob¬ 
sequies  of  titled  grandeur  or  worldly 
wealth. 


MEMOIRS  of  the  MARCHIONESS  of  BUCKINGHAM. 


Died,  on  Monday  evening  the  16th  of 
March,  at  a  few  minutes  before  ten  o’clock, 
at  Buckingham  House  in  Pall  Mall,  the 
Most  Noble  Mary  Elizabeth  Nugent,  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Buckingham,  Lady  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  Baroness 
Nugent  of  Carlanstown  in  Ireland  in  her 
own  right.  Her  Ladyship  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Robert  Craggs 
Nugent,  Earl  Nugent  in  Ireland;  was 
married  to  the  Marquis  on  the  16th-  of 
April  1775,  and  created  Baroness  Nugent 
29th  of  December  1800. 

It  would  be  difficult,  within  the  limits 
which  we  prescribe  to  ourselves,  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  amiable  qualities  and  superior 
virtues  and  merits  of  this  lady.  To  all 
that  dignity  of  deportment  which  was 
suited  to  her  rank,  she  added  the  most 
charming  affability  and  frankness  of  man¬ 
ners,  so  as  to  diffuse  delight  and  happiness 
everywhere  around  her,  and  to  give  life 
and  animation  to  the  circle  of  relations 
and  friends  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  her 
society.  In  all  the  duties  of  life  her  con¬ 
duct  was  equally  praiseworthy  and  exem¬ 


plary;  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  the  mistress  of 
a  family,  and  as  a  friend  to  her  neighbours 
of  every  rank.  Her  ladyship  possessed 
considerable  taste  and  skill  in  works  of  ge- 
mus,  manifested  in  her  drawings  and 
paintings,  many  of  which  decorate  the 
superb  mansion  at  Stowe,  where  the  Mar¬ 
quis  and  she  principallyresided.  But  the 
chief  trait  in  her  character  was  her  charity 
and  benevolence,  of  which  th,e  instances 
are  without  number,  as  well  in  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  as  in  those  parts  of  Buckinghamshire 
and  Essex  where  she?  had  the  means  of 
discerning  the  wants  of  her  fellow'-crea- 
tures.  So  that,  independent  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  excited  by  her 
exalted  worth  and  accomplishments,  there 
would  be  enough  in  her  acts  of  beneficence 
alone  to  endear  her  memory  to  every  feel¬ 
ing  heart.  She  had  complained  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  dimness  of  sight,  unattended  by 
any  other  symptom  of  illness ;  and  had 
come  to  town  the  week  preceding,  to  con¬ 
sult  the  best  oculists,  as  well  as  her  own 
physicians,  on  the  state  of  her  eyes.  She 
had  been  out  every  forenoon,  and  appeared 

perfectly 
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perfectly  well  in  health  till  Sunday  even¬ 
ing,  when  she  was  seized  with  an  acute 
pain  in  her  head ;  and  the  next  morning, 
her  physicians,  considering  her  in  danger, 
dispatched  an  express  for  the  Marquis, 
who  was  ou  his  road  from  Stowe,  and  had 
reached  Uxbridge,  when  be  was  met  with 
the  heart-rending  tidings  of  her  death. 

It  will  be  easier  to  imagine  than  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  depth  of  affliction  in  which  his 
Lordship  and  all  the  family  are  involved. 
The  loss  of  such  a  lady  must  be  long  and 
deeply  felt  by  the  relations  and  friends 
ivbo  survive  her  ;  and  by  the  poor,  in  the 
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districts  where  her  personal  attentions  and 
charitable  assistance  extended  comfort  and 
relief  to  so  many  who  stood  in  need  of  it. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Nobility  will  be  put 
in  mourning  by  this  event,  as  related 
either  to  her  own  or  her  husband’s  fami¬ 
lies.  She  has  left  issue  three  children  ; 
1.  Richard  Earl  Temple,  married  to  Lady 
Anne  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Chandos.  2.  Lady  Mary  Anne,  married 
to  the  Hon.  Everard  Arundel.  3.  Lord 
George  Grenville,  who  by  his  mother’s  de¬ 
cease  becomes  Baron  Nugent  of  Carlans- 
town,  and  is  heir  to  the  Nugent  estates. 


Rev.  Dr.  GEORGE  HALL,  the  late  BISHOP  of  DROMORE 


On  the  17th  of  November,  the  Rev. 
George  Hall,  Provost  of  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dro- 
more ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
Saturday  he  died  (see  our  last  volume,  p. 
493),  leaving  to  the  world  an  affecting 
proof  of  the  frailty  of  that  tenure  by  which 
earthly  happiness  and  earthly  honours  are 
held. 

This  amiable  and  universally  lamented 
Prelate  was  a  native  of  Northumberland  ; 
but  at  an  early  age  went  over  to  Ireland, 
his  friends  being  induced  to  hope,  that  ta¬ 
lents  and  diligence  such  as  he  possessed, 
would  obtain  for  him  the  honourable  situ¬ 
ation  of  a  Fellow  of  Dublin  College.  Nor 
were  their  hopes  disappointed.  After  hav¬ 
ing  established,  whilst  an  under-graduate, 
his  superiority  over  his  contemporaries, 
both  as  a  scientific  and  a  classical  scholar, 
he  was  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow  in 
1777,  when  for  the  first  time  he  appeared 
as  a  candidate.  From  that  period,  during 
the  three  and  twenty  years  he  continued 
in  College,  his  correct  knowledge,  and  his 
exact  fulfilment  of  every  academic  duty, 
were  eminently  conspicuous.  As  a  Tutor 
he  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the  talents 
and  learning  displayed  in  his  lectures, 
.than  for  the  kindness  and  parental  solici¬ 
tude  with  which  he  watched  over  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  his  pupils,  and  the  zeal  he  mani¬ 
fested  for  their  improvement  in  literature, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion.  Nor  was  he 
less  distinguished  when,  as  a  senior  fellow, 
he  came  to  have  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  College,  whether  official  duty 
called  his  attention  to  minute  detail,  or  the 
general  interests  required  the  counsels  of 
prudence,  or  the  exertions  of  prompt  acti¬ 
vity.  In  the  year  1800  he  accepted  a 
benefice  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  Pro- 
vosiship  of  the  College  in  1806;  but  such, 
during  that  short  period,  had  been  his 
conduct  towards  his  parishioners,  that  nei¬ 
ther  time  nor  absence  has  been  able  to 
diminish  their  esteem.  The  intelligence  of 
his  death  was  received  with  general  la¬ 
mentation;  and  his  virtues  have  beemcom- 
uaemorated  in  a  monument  erected  by 


universal  consent  in  their  church.  When 
Provost,  his  attention  to  every  academic 
duty  was  yet  more  exemplary  than  when 
he  had  acted  in  a  subordinate  station. 
Frequent  in  his  attendance  on  the  early 
prayers  and  lectures  *,  he  shewed  an  ex¬ 
ample  admirably  calculated  to  excite  a 
general  spirit  of  piety  and  diligence ;  and 
while  no  duty  was  too  minute  to  escape  his 
attention,  enlarged  plans  of  improvement 
were  formed  and  carried  into  effect  under 
his  superintendance.  Ranking  among  the 
most  eminent  scholars  both  in  polite  lite¬ 
rature  and  science,  and  deeply  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  theological  learning,  there 
was  no  department  in  the  extensive  range 
of  academic  instruction  which  he  was  not 
qualified  to  direct;  whilst  the  mildness  of 
his  temper,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  man¬ 
ners,  softened  the  admonitions  of  authority 
with  the  feelings  of  parental  affection. 
Though  thus  active  in  the  performance  of 
academic  duty,  Dr.  Hall  lived  in  habits  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  all  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  station  or  their  rank. 
Acquainted  with  the  principal  languages 
of  modern  Europe,  and  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  their  most  celebrated  au¬ 
thors;  possessing  a  correct  aud  delicate 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  an  unaffected 
vivacity  of  manners,  he  exhibited  a  rare 
instance  of  the  union  of  severe  science 
with  elegant  attainments,  and  command¬ 
ed,  in  turn,  the  respect,  the  esteem,  and 
the  affection,  of  those  with  whom  be  asso¬ 
ciated. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  such  a 
man  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  ever  ready  to  afford 
unsolicited  patronage  to  merit;  and  the 
advancement  of  Dr.  Hall  to  the  see  of 
Dromore,  whilst  it  was  the  subject  of  ge¬ 
neral  approbation  and  applause,  excited 
no  sentiment  of  surprize.  That  neither 
the  individual  nor  the  nation  derived,  from 
this  generous  and  judicious  act,  the  good 
which  was  intended,  must  be  the  subject 
of  deep  and  lasting  regret. 


*  Beginning  at  six  o’clock,  both  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter. 

ME. 
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MEMOIRS  or  the  late  Mr.  ANDREW  CHERRY. 


The  late  Mr.  Cherry  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  John  Cherry,  printer  and  booksel¬ 
ler  at  Limerick,  in  Ireland,  and  was  born 
in  that  city  Jan.  11,  1762;  and,  having 
received  a  respetable  education  at  a  gram¬ 
mar-school  there,  was  intended  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  be  qualified  for  holy  orders  by  ma¬ 
triculation  in  a  university;  but,  by  disap¬ 
pointments  in  life,  his  parent  was  obliged 
to  abandon  this  intention,  and,  at  eleven 
years  of  age,  Audrew  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Mr.  James  Potts,  printer  and 
bookseller,  in  Dame-street,  Dublin,  and/by 
him  initiated  in  his  art  and  mystery. 
From  an  antient  friendship,  which  had 
subsisted  between  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr. 
Cherry,  Andrew  was  particularly  favoured 
by  his  master,  and  made  his  constant  com¬ 
panion  in  all  recreations,  &c.  Among 
other  amusements,  Mr.  Potts  was  ex¬ 
tremely  attached  to  theatrical  exhibitions ; 
and,  perceiving  that  his  pupil’s  inclination 
bent  strongly  to  that  point,  he  seldom 
visited  the  theatre  without  taking  young 
Cherry  with  him.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
imbibed  an  early  predilection  for  the 
stage ; — a  general  taste  of  this  nature 
pervades  the  youth  of  the  Irish  metropo¬ 
lis  ;  and  many  ornaments  of  the  sock  and 
buskin  in  both  kingdoms,  at  the  present 
day,  were,  in  their  juvenile  pursuits,  the 
dramatic  companions,  in  private  acting, 
&c.  of  young  Cherry,  who  had,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Lucia,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  in  a  large 
room  at  the  Blackamoor’s  Head,  Towers’s- 
street,  Dublin.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  spurned  typography,  and  boldly  enter¬ 
ed  the  dramatic  lists,  making  his  debut  as 
a  professional  actor,  in  a  little  town  called 
Naas,  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin,  in  a 
small  strolling  group,  principally  com¬ 
posed  of  runaway  boys  and  girls,  and  then 
under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Martin. 
His  first  character  was  Colonel  Feigmvell 
(Bold  Shake  for  a  Wife),  an  arduous  task 
for  a  boy  of  seventeen,  the  character  re¬ 
quiring  a  discrimination  so  various,  and  a 
flexibility  of  talent  that  is  rarely  met  with 
even  in  the  veterans  of  the  stage.  The 
applause  was  great;  and  the  manager  of 
this  sharing  company,  after  passing  many 
encomiums  on  his  exertions,  presented 
him  with  10id.  as  his  dividend  of  the  profits 
of  that  night’s  performance.  Young  Cher¬ 
ry  afterwards  launched  into  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  range  of  characters  ;  for,  being  blest 
with  a  peculiar  facility  of  study,  in  the 
space  erf  ten  months  with  this  manager,  he 
acted  almost  all  the  principal  characters 
in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce;  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  periods,  suffered  all  the  vicis¬ 
situde  and  distress  concomitant  to  such  a 
precarious  mode  of  existence.  His  friends 
have  heard  him  declare,  that  though  con¬ 


stantly  employed  in  such  laborious  study 
as  is  implied  in  what  we  have  just  said  of 
his  range  of  characters,  he  never  was  in 
possession  of  a  guinea  during  the  whole 
ten  months ;  he  was  frequently  without 
the  means  of  common  sustenance,  and 
sometimes  even  unable  to  buy  the  very 
candles  by  which  be  should  study  the 
characters  that  were  so  numerously  allot¬ 
ted  to  him.  In  the  town  of  Athlone,  we 
are  told,  a  circumstance  of  particular  dis¬ 
tress  attended  our  hero;  but  which  he 
bore  with  all  the  magnanimity  that  dra¬ 
matic  ardour  could  inspire.  The  business 
of  the  theatre  was  suspended  for  a  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  benefits  having 
turned  out  bad  :  the  manager  was  resolved 
not  to  waste  any  more  bills,  but  wait  for 
the  races,  which  were  to  commence  in  a 
few  days.  Our  hero  being  of  a  timid  and 
bashful  turn,  and  assisted  by  a  portion  of 
youthful  pride,  was  incapable  of  making 
those  advances,  and  playing  off  that  train 
of  theatrical  tricking,  by  which  means  be¬ 
nefits  are  frequently  obtained  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  therefore  he  had  been  less  suc¬ 
cessful  than  many  of  iris  brethren.  His 
landlady,  perceiving  there  was  no  prospect 
of  payment,  satisfied  herself  for  the  trifle 
already  due,  by  seizing  on  the  remnant  of 
our  hero’s  wardrobe ;  and  knowing  she 
could  dispose  of  her  lodgings  to  more  ad¬ 
vantage  during  the  races,  turned  him  out 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winter’s  wind,  which 
he  endured  with  all  his  former  philosophy. 
He  rambled  carelessly  about  the  streets, 
sometimes  quoting  passages  to  himself, 
both  comic  and  serious,  that  were  analo¬ 
gous  to  his  situation,  but  without  forming 
one  determined  idea  of  where  he  was  to 
rest  his  houseless  head.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  evening  he  strolled  by  acci¬ 
dent  into  the  lower  part  of  the  theatre, 
which  had  formerly  been  an  inn,  and  was 
then  occupied  by  a  person  whose  husband 
bad  been  a  serjeant  of  dragoons,  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing  refreshments,  &c.  to 
those  who  visited  the  theatre.  After  chat¬ 
ting  until  it  grew  late,  the  woman  hinted 
to  our  hero  that  she  wished  to  go  to  bed, 
and  begged  he  might  retire  ;  upon  which 
he  replied,  in  the  words  of  Don  John,  “  I 
was  just  thinking  of  going  home,  but  that 
I  have  no  lodging.”  The  good  woman, 
taking  the  words  literally,  inquired  into 
the  cause,  with  which  he  acquainted  her 
without  disguise.  Being  the  mother  of  a 
family,  she  felt  severely  for  his  distressed 
situation  :  at  that  time  he  did  not  possess 
a  single  halfpenny  in  the  world,  nor  the 
means  of  obtaining  one.  The  poor  crea¬ 
ture  shed  tears  of  regret  that  she  could  not 
effectually  alleviate  his  misfortune.  He 
endeavoured  to  assume  a  careless  gaiety; 
but  the  woman’s  unaffected  sorrow  brought 
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the  reflection  of  his  own  disobedience  to 
his  mind,  and  he  dropped  tears  in  plente¬ 
ous  libation  :  in  his  grief  he  saw  the  sor¬ 
row  of  his  parents,  whom  he  had  deserted, 
to  follow,  what  he  began  to  perceive  a  mad 
career,  in  despite  of  the  many  unanswered 
remonstrances  he  had  received,  with  a  fair 
promise  of  forgiveness  and  affection,  should 
he  return  to  his  business.  This  philanthro¬ 
pic  female  lamented  that  she  could  not 
furnish  him  with  a  bed,  but  offered  to  lend 
him  her  husband’s  cloak,  and  to  procure  a 
bundle  of  dry  hay,  that  he  might  sleep  in 
an  empty  room  in  her  house.  His  heart 
was  too  full  to  pay  his  gratitude  in  words; 
his  eyes  thanked  her ;  he  wept  bitterly, 
accepted  her  kind  offer,  and  retired  to 
rest.  The  intruding  any  further  on  her 
kindness  was  painful  to  him,  as  she  was 
struggling  to  maintain  a  numerous  off¬ 
spring.  He  therefore  carefully  avoided 
the  house  at  meal-times,  and  wandered 
through  the  fields  or  streets,  until  he  sup¬ 
posed  their  repasts  were  finished  :  at  last, 
so  overcome  by  fasting  and  fatigue,  that 
he  could  not  rest,  he  rose  from  his  trooper’s 
cloak  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  explored 
the  kitchen,  searching  the  dresser  and  all 
its  shelves  and  drawers,  in  hopes  of  finding 
something  that  might  satisfy  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  his  appetite,  but  in  vain.  On  his 
return  to  his  hay-truss,  he  accidentally 
struck  against  the  kitchen  table,  the  noise 
of  which  he  feared  might  alarm  the  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and,  uncertain  of  the  real  cause  of 
his  leaving  his  apartment  at  that  hour, 
they  might  naturally  suppose  that  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  rob  the  house,  as  a  reward  for 
their  hospitality  :  the  idea  added  to  the 
misery  he  then  suffered  ;  he  trombled,  he 
listened,  but  all  was  quiet;  and  then  re¬ 
newed  his  search  (for  his  hunger  overcame 
his  fears),  and  to  his  gratification  he  found 
a  large  crust  of  stale  bread,  which  he  was 
afterwards  informed  had  been  used  for 
rubbing  out  some  spots  of  white  paint 
from  the  very  cloak  that  composed  hjs 
bedding;  he,  however,  ate  it  with  aridi¬ 
ty,  as  he  was  entering  on  the  fourth  day 
without  the  least  refreshment,  and  returned 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence,  whose  om¬ 
nipotent  hand  was  stretched  in  the  very 
critical  moment,  to  save  him  from  the 
most  direful  of  all  possible  deaths,  starving! 

At  length,  after  enduring  more  than  the 
usual  hardships  attendant  on  a  strolling 
life,  he  left  the  stage,  once  more  “  return¬ 
ed  to  reason  and  the  shop,”  and  remained 
at  home  upwards  of  three  years.  Anon 
the  theatrical  drum  beat  in  his  ears ;  he 
forgot  the  misery  of  his  former  campaign¬ 
ing;  the  glory  of  it  only  remaining  in  his 
recollection  ;  and,  after  making  some  ex¬ 
cursions  of  little  moment,  he  joined  a  re¬ 
spectable  corps  Under  the  command  of 
.Mr.  Richard  William  Knipe,  a  well-known 


dramatic  veteran,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  facetious  and  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter  will  be  ever  remembered  with  plea¬ 
sure  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  his  com¬ 
pany  Cherry  enjoyed  much  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  and  remained  attached  to  it 
till  Mr.  Knipe’s  death  ;  he  then  joined  the 
principal  provincial  company  of  Ireland 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Atkins, 
where  he  filled  a  most  extensive  round  of 
characters,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
popular  favourite  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend  and  manager  Mr.  Knipe,  by  whom 
he  has  had  a  large  family. 

Mr.  Ryder  having,  in  1787,  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Cherry, 
whose  provincial  reputation  had  reached 
the  capital,  was  called  up  from  Belfast  to 
supply  his  place  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Smock  Alley,  Dublin.  Here,  for  six  years, 
little  Cherry  (as  he  w?as  familiarly  called) 
stood  at  the  top  of  his  profession  in  the 
comic  line. 

Having  long  entertained  a  desire  of 
visiting  England,  he  engaged  himself  and 
Mrs.  Cherry  to  Tate  Wilkinson,  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Fawcett  was  called  to 
Covent  Garden,  whose  situation  he  filled 
at  the  Theatres  Royal  of  York,  Hull,  &c. 
for  three  years  ;  when  he  again  returned 
to  his  native  country.  He  continued  two 
seasons  in  Ireland  ;  after  which  the  mana¬ 
ger’s  irregular  payments,  and  other  dis¬ 
gusting  circumstances,  induced  him  to 
return  to  England.  He  accepted  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  Messrs.  Ward  and  Banks, 
managers  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manches¬ 
ter,  where,  with  his  wife,  he  successfully 
performed  two  years.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Bath,  and  for  four  seasons  enjoyed 
an  ample  share  of  public  favour. 

On  the  abdication  of  the  late  Mr.  Ring, 
Mr.  Cherry  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane, 
where  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
25th  of  September  1802,  in  the  characters 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Dove  and  Lazarillo,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  Cherry  was  the  author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  dramatic  pidees :  1.  “  Harlequin  on 
the  Stocks,”  a  pantomimic  romance,  1793; 
2.  “  The  Outcasts,”  an  opera,  1796,  not 
printed ;  3.  “  Soldier’s  Daughter,”  a  co¬ 
medy,  1804  ;  4.  “  All  for  Fame,”  a  comic 
sketch,  1805  ;  5.  <c  The  Village,”  a  come¬ 
dy,  1  805  ;  6.  “  The  Travellers,”  a  dra¬ 
matic  opera,  1806;  7.  “  Thalia’s  Tears,” 
a  poetical  effusion,  1806,  not  printed  ;  8. 
“  Spanish  Dollars,”  a  musical  entertain¬ 
ment,  1806  ;  9.  “  Peter  the  Great,” 

a  dramatic  opera,  1807 ;  10.  “  A  Day  in 
London.”  a  comedy,  1807,  not  printed*. 


*  Jones’s  new  edition  of  “  Biographia 
Drarsatica,”  1812. 
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Deaths. 

1811.  /~\F  wounc^s>  at  P°rt  Louis,  in 

June  12.  V/the  Isle  of  France,  aged  32, 
ChristopherWi!son,esq.sen.capt.in  the  22d 
foot.  This  gallant  officer  had  been  in  the 
army  1 6  years,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
service.  He  was  with  the  ever-to-be-la¬ 
mented  Abercrombie  in  Holland,  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  for  several  years  past 
had  accompanied  his  regiment  on  active 
service  in  the  East  Indies.  At  the  attack 
and  capture  of  the  Isle  of  France  by  the 
Hon.  Major-gen.  Abercrombie  (son  of  the 
above-named  Hero),  he  led  the  grenadiers 
of  his  regiment.  From  thence  he  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  Fort  Tamatave  in 
Matavia,  on  the  Isle  of  Madagascar. 
There  he  remained  as  commandant  or 
governor,  till  he  had  only  seven  men  fit 
for  duty,  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
garrison  that  survived  being  sick  of  the 
pestilential  fever.  While  in  this  defence¬ 
less  state,  a  French  squadron  of  frigates 
attacked  the  fort,  and  consequently  took  it 
without  resistance.  Captain  Wilson,  with 
his  garrison,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
conveyed  ou  board  the  Renommee.  In 
a  short  time,  however,  a  British  squa¬ 
dron  of  frigates  turned  the  tide  of  affairs  : 
they  attacked  and  captured  two  of  the 
Enemy.  During  the  action,  Capt.  Wilson, 
still  unable  to  quit  his  coc,  was  carried  be¬ 
low  ;  but,  being  soon  overpowered  by  the 
heat,  he  requested  to  be  taken  up  again, 
and  in  this  helpless  situation  he  received 
eight  severe  wounds  from  the  fire  of  his 
own  countrymen ;  from  the  effects  of 
which,  and  the  fever  that  still  oppressed 
him,  he  lived  only  to  reach  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  his  unhappy  wife  was 
anxiously  expecting  his  arrival.  He  died 
in  four  hours  after  he  was  landed. — 
Captain  Wilson  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  William  Wilson,  esq.  recorder  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  by  Mary,  daughter 
of  Christopher  Scott  of  Sculcoates,  in  the 
county  of  York,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  all  in  the  army,  three  of  whom  have 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The 
lamented  subject  of  this  article  married,  in 
1801,  Rebecca  Anne,  third  daughter  of 
James  Wyborn  of  Hull  Place  in  Kent, 
esq.  maternally  descended  from  the  an- 
tient  families  of  Dinely  and  Goodere  of 
Worcestershire.  By  her  he  has  left  a  son 
and  daughter,  too  young  as  yet  to  be  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained.  But 
the  estimable  qualities  of  this  brave  and 
amiable  officer,  together  with  his  profes¬ 
sional  merits,  cause  his  premature  death 
to  be  sincerely  deplored  by  all  who  best 
knew  him,  and  felt  as  an  irreparable  loss 
by  his  disconsolate  widow. 

Aug.  21.  On  board  his  Majesty’s  fri¬ 
gate  Galatea,  in  his  17th  year,  Thomas 
Hay,  midshipman,  youngest  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Hay,  esq.  of  Russcl-square,  and  only 
brother  of  Ensign  Alexander  Hay,  whose 


untimely  fate  is  recorded  in  our  vol. 
LXXXI.  part  ii.  page  392.  Thomas 
Hay  was  born  in  London,  and  while  re¬ 
ceiving  the  rudiments  of  education  under 
Dr.  Croombie,  his  parents  acceded  to  the 
ardent  and  unconquerable  desire  he  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  sea  service,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  introduction  to  the  late  gallant 
Capt.  Bettesworth,  under  whose  command 
he  entered  as  a  midshipman  in  the  Tartar 
frigate.  Previously  to  going  aboard,  he 
spent  two  months  with  the  Rev.  R.  Yates 
in  Chelsea  College,  for  the  purpose  of  for¬ 
warding  his  education;  and  his  docility  of 
temper,  engaging  manners,  and  sedulous 
attention,  while  so  employed,  gave  the 
surest  pledge  of  the  excellenf  character  he 
subsequently  maintained.  He  sailed  with 
the  Tartar  from  the  Thames,  in  February 
1808,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  in¬ 
trepid  attention  to  duty,  in  the  engagement 
that  proved  fatal  to  Capt.  Bettesworth. 
After  two  years  service,  with  the  most  gra¬ 
tifying  marks  of  approbation,  and  indeed 
friendly  regard,  from  the  officers  of  the 
Tartar,  he  removed  to  the  Menelaus,  Capt. 
Parker;  but,  this  vessel  suddenly  putting 
to  sea  while  he  was  on  shore  at  Portsmouth, 
he  was  placed,  by  Sir  R.  Curtis,  on  the 
books  of  the  Royal  William,  to  wait  the 
return  of  the  Menelaus,  and  by  the  Admi¬ 
ral’s  advice  passed  six  months  most  use¬ 
fully  and  creditably,  in  Dr.  Burney’s  ex¬ 
cellent  naval  academy  at  Gosport.  He 
was  then  ordered  aboard  the  Galatea,  to 
proceed  to  the  East  Indies  to  join  his  ship. 
The  Menelaus  having  left  those  seas  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival,  he  continued  on  board  the 
Galatea,  and  bore  his  share  in  the  tremen¬ 
dous  and  unequal  'conflict  this  vessel  sup¬ 
ported,  for  two  hours,  against  two  of  the 
Enemy’s  frigates,  between  the  Mauritius 
and  Madagascar.  In  the  letter  he  wrote 
to  his  parents  immediate!)'  after  the  action, 
after  stating  that  he  bad  been  sent  with  a 
boat  to  a  neighbouring  island,  a  portion  of 
the  devoted  ardour  that  has  exalted  the 
British  Naval  Character  to  the  Supremacy 
of  the  Ocean,  broke  forth  in  the  glowing 
expression  of  professional  enthusiasm,  “  I 
should  have  died  with  a  broken  heart,  if  I 
had  not  returned  in  time  to  be  present  ac 
the  action.”  The  Galatea  was  afterwards 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Calcutta,  and  on 
reaching  the  Hoogley  river,  this  amiable, 
gallant,  and  most  promising  young  officer 
feli  a  victim  to  fever,  and  was  interred  at 
Kidgeree,  about  90  miles  below  Calcutta, 
with  military  honours,  and  with  every 
mark  of  respect,  by  which  the  officers  and 
whole  ship’s  company  could  evince  their 
admiration  of  the  undaunted  valour  they 
had  so  recently  witnessed,  and  their  regard 
fur  the  excellent  qualities  that  had  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  his  companions,  and 
called  forth  the  sincerest  sorrow  for  the 
loss  his  country  and  his  friends  had  so 
prematurely  sustained.  Tbesg  testimonies 
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of  respect,  offeredby  a  grateful  Country  to 
departed  worth,  are  a  just  tribute  of  ap¬ 
plause  for  zealous  and  active  service,  and 
hold  forth  an  engaging  and  persuasive  ex¬ 
ample  to  rising.merit;  and  the  sorrowing 
parents  who  have  lost  their  only  two  sons 
in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  cannot 
indeed  forget  that  they  were  once  blessed 
with  every  prospect  and  every  hope  that 
could  gratify  a  parent’s  fondest  wish,  but 
may  still  look  for  consolation  to  those  fu¬ 
ture  expectancies  which  youthful  virtue 
and  unsullied  character  present  to  Christ¬ 
ian  resignation. 

Dec.  15.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
after  an  illness  of  eight  days,  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp,  a  distinguished  Missionary  10  the 
Hottentots  and  other  nations  of  South 
Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  London.  Dr.  V.  was 
a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  practised  for  some  years  as  a 
physician  in  Holland,  and  had  attained 
considerable  eminence  in  his  profession. 
At  that  period  of  life  when  th,e  desire  of 
repose  induces  most  men  to  retire  from 
scenes  of  activity  and  labour,  this  vene¬ 
rable  man  was  impelled,  by  feelings  of  the 
purest  benevolence  and  most  exalted  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  to  undertake  a  mission  to  some 
of  the  most  ignorant,  uncultivated,  and 
unpromising  of  mankind,  and  cheerfully  to 
expose  himself  to  all  the  fatigues  and  pri¬ 
vations  which  such  an  arduous  enterprise 
involved.  His  labours  were  unremitted, 
his  prudence  was. not  inferior  to  his  zeal, 
and  his  success  in  promoting  civilization 
and  Christianity,  in#a  place  which  he  found 
both  literally  and  morally  a  wretched  wil¬ 
derness,  was  such  as  to  afford  his  benevo¬ 
lent  mind  no  mean  recompence. 

Dec.  24.  Capt.  Thomas  Phillips,  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  one  of  the  unfortunate  of¬ 
ficers  who  perished  in  the  ill-fated  Hero 
man  of  war.  He  was  an  officer  of  highly 
distinguished  worth,  having  served  his 
country  in  many  hard-fought  actions. 
Capt.  P.  was  the  third  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edward  Phillips,  vicar  of  West  Tarring, 
Sussex. 

1312,  Jan.  15.  At  Clifton,  in  her  65th 
year,  Mrs.  Dashwood,  wife  of  Charles  Vere 
D.  esq.  of  Stanford  hall,  Notts.  She  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  and  aunt  to  Lady  Fitzharris 
(wife  to  the  son  of  Lord  Malmesbury ).  Her 
remains  were  removed  for  interment  in  the 
family  vault  in  Stanford  church,  on  the 
28ih.  And  on  the  12th  of  February,  died, 
at  Allestree  hall,  Derbyshire,  aged  48,  her 
eldest  son,  Charles  Armand  Dashwood, 
esq.  formerly  Lieut.-col.  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards  Blue.  He  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  but  a  few  years  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  by  whom  he  has  left  a 
family.  His  remains  we/e  interred  at 
Stanford,  with  those  of  his  mother. 

Gent.  Mag.  March ,  1812. 
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Jan.  18.  At  Oakley  Lodge,  near  Ciren¬ 
cester,  Arnold  Merrick,  sen.  son  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus  M.  and  grandson  of  Roger  M.  esq. 
of  Thruxstone- court,  Herefordshire.  His 
grandfather  married  a  Miss  Pye,  of  an 
eminent  family  in  that  county.  From  his 
mother,  Mary  (Hallett),  he  inherited  a 
remarkable  genius  for  surgery,  which  ma¬ 
ny  of  his  old  neighbours,  still  living,  will 
attest  with  grateful  recollection.  He  took 
so  much  delight  in  musick,  that  he  built  a 
gallery  for  singers,  and  taught  a  band  of 
psalm-singers  in  a  neighbouring  church, 
St.  Devereux  ;  and  with  his  own  hands  he 
constructed  a  musical  instrument  of  almost 
every  kind  at  present  known.  He  was  the 
first  that  introduced  into  Herefordshire  the 
winnowing  machine.  Unfortunately  for  the 
interests  of  hjs  own  family,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  he  gave  up  an  extensive  farm, 
the  Valletta,  and  business  as  a  land-sur¬ 
veyor,  just  before  events  took  a  turn  so 
much  to  the  enrichment  of  farmers,  to  be¬ 
come  Wood-steward  to  the  late  Earl  Ba¬ 
thurst,  at  Cirencester.  In  this  situation 
he  continued,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his 
lordship’s  extensive  and  admired  woods, 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  his  acquaintance  through 
every  period  of  his  life,  and  his  death  is 
most  sincerely  lamented  by  his  surviving 
friends. 

Jan.  19.  In  the  breach  of  Ciudad  Ro¬ 
drigo,  in  his  20th  year,  Lieut.  Alex.  Bell, 
of  the  45th  regt.  The  glorious  circum¬ 
stances  attending  his  fate,  together  with 
the  recollection  that  he  has  fallen  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  leaving  behind  him 
an  unsullied  reputation  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier,  are  great  alleviations  to 
grief,  and  soften  even  the  keen  feelings  of 
parental  affliction  in  lamenting  his  irrepa¬ 
rable  loss. 

Jan.  23.  Aged$3,  Mr.  Robert  Marriott, 
of  Great  James  Street,  Bedford-row. 

Jan.  28.  At  Dumnow,  Essex,  in  his 
92d  year,  Dr.  Robert  Courthorpe  Sims, 
deservedly  held  in  high  estimation  for  su¬ 
perior  skill  and  judgment  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  for  the  strict  principles  of  inte¬ 
grity  and  benevolence  by  which  his  life 
was  governed,  joined  with  manners  the 
most  mild  and  inoffensiver-.  He  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education  in  his  youth, 
had  read  much,  and  possessed  a  philoso¬ 
phical  mind.  He  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Physic,  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1744,  and  wrote  on 
the  occasion  an  inaugural  dissertation, 
J)e  vomica  pulmonis ;  but,  void  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  more  desirous  of  being  really 
useful  than  of  acquiring  riches  or  fame, 
the  doctor  was  content  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon  and  apothecary  in  the  small 
country  town  in  which  he  died.  He  was 
of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  and  universally 
respected  and  beloved  by  his  brethren; 
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and  w  as  indeed  a  sincere  believer  in,  and 
faithful  follower  of,  the  tenets  of  that  re¬ 
spectable  sect,  though  perfectly  free  from 
the  narrow-minded  spirit,  so  frequently 
observable  in  secedersfrom  the  Established 
Church  of  almost  every  denomination. 
His  hours  of  relaxation  were  chiefly  spent 
in  his  garden,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  took  the  greatest  delight,  particularly 
in  varying  the  arrangement  of  the  walks, 
the  grass,  and  the  plantations,  so  as  to 
change  the  general  form  of  the  whole, 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  more  pictu¬ 
resque  effect.  It  ever  happened  that  one 
design  v'as  hardly  finished,  before  he  dis¬ 
covered,  as  he  imagined,  some  new  capa¬ 
bility  of  further  improvement.  Thus  the 
face  pf  his  'garden  was  so  frequently 
changing,  that  a  person,  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  at  one  period,  after  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  might  scarcely  be 
able  to  recognise  it  for  the  same.  In  these 
alterations  he  was  generally  allowed  to 
show  much  taste  ;  and  Dr,  Sims’s  garden, 
though  limited  in  extent  to  about  an  acre, 
was  admired  beyond  any  other  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  unfrequently  ex¬ 
cited  the  cur  iosity  of  strangers ;  to  himself 
it  afforded  a  perpetual  source  of  innocent 
and  healthful  amusement  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years.  He  retained  the  perfect  use 
of  his  intellects  very  nearly  to  the  end 
of  his  long  and  active  life  ;  and,  in  the 
year  1807,  published  a  small  tract,  enti¬ 
tled  “  An  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of 
Man,  Natural,  Moral,  and  Religious.” 
The  design  of  this  work  was  more  espe¬ 
cially  “  to  attempt  to  impede  the  torrent 
of  that  irreligious  philosophy,  the  perni¬ 
cious  doctrine  of  which  had  been  spread 
over  Europe,  to  the  unspeakable  injury  of 
the  religion,  morals,  and  interests,  of  the 
inhabitants.”  For,  having  retired  from 
the  fatigues  of  bis  profession,  of  which  the 
decay  of  his  hearing  rendered  him  in  great 
measure  incapable,  he  was  still  anxious 
to  devote  a  large  share  of  his  time  to 
some  useful  employment.  The  improve¬ 
ment  and  re-publication  of  the  above- 
mentioned  essay  was  his  chief  mortal  con¬ 
cern,  till  the  lamp  of  life  was  extinguished. 

Feb.  1.  At  Freshford,  Rev.  Dr.  Baker. 
To  the  poor  he  was  a  liberal  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  benefactor ;  to  his  friends  steady 
and  sincere  and  distinguished  by  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners  and  the  upright¬ 
ness  of  his  character. 

At  Ely  Place,  Dublin,  Margaret,  widow 
of  the  late  R.  Tunnadine,  esq.  of  Man¬ 
chester,  and  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  Ormerod,  of  Ormerod,  esq. 
near  Burnley,  Lancashire.  This  amia¬ 
ble  and  interesting  lady  was,  in  early  life, 
much  admired  for  her  beguty  and  accom¬ 
plishments  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  which  she  had  scarcely  more  than 
attained,  for  her  highly  cultivated  mind, 


strength  of  understanding,  and  exemplary 
conduct  under  severe  domestic  afflictions. 
She  has  left  a  disconsolate  daughter,  who 
with  all  her  relatives  and  friends  will  long 
deeply  and  sincerely  deplore  her  loss. 

Feb.  2.  After  a  lingering  illness,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bird,  of  Stourmiuster  Newton 
Castle,  co.  Dorset. 

At  Paris,  Isaac  Titsing,  formerly 
counsellor  extraordinary  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  court  of  Pekin. 

Feb.  4.  At  Gallegos,  of  a  wound  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  on 
the  19th  of  Jan.  in  his  24th  year,  Lieut. 
Wm.  Smith,  of  the  77th  foot.  During  the 
short  time  he  had  served  in  the  army,  he 
displayed  qualities  which  endeared  him  to 
all  who  knew  him,  as  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman. 

Feb.  12.  In  his  36th  year,  Capt.  John 
Naish,  of  the  85th  regt.  lately  returned 
from  Portugal. 

Feb.  13.  In  Duke  street,  Portland- 
place,  in  his  74th  year,  Maj-gen.  Charles 
William  Este,  Lieut. -governor  of  Carlisle, 

Feb.  14.  At  Leicester,  Mr.Alderm.  Sam. 
Clarke.  He  served  the  office  of  mayor 
for  that  borough  1808,  and  was  justly  es¬ 
teemed  a  truly  worthy  and  respectable 
character,  both  iu  public  and  private  life. 

Feb.  17.  In  his  89th  year.  Rev.  Richard 
Marsh,  rector  of  Mount  Bures,  and  vicar 
of  Great  Tey,  Essex. 

At  Edinburgh,  Sir  William  Maxwell,  • 
hart,  of  Monreith. 

Feb.  18.  At  the  governor’s-house,  in 
his  73d  year,  Col.  Matthew  Smith,  major 
of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Feb.  19.  In  Park-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  the  Hon.  Mary  Talbot,  mother  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  She  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  George  Mostyn,  of  Taiacre,  in 
Flintshire,  hart. 

At  Mr.  Thompson’s,  Strand,  aged  73, 
F.Garrety,esq.  Oak-Hanger-house,  Berks. 

At  Walthamstow,  aged  64,  John  Bacon, 
esq.  late  of  King-street,  Cheapside. 

Feb.  21.  At  the  Hot-wells,  near  Bristol, 
Rev.  John  Failowfieid,  rector  of  Barrow, 
Somerset,  vicar  of  Great  Grandsden, 
Hunts,  formerly  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
B.  A.  1776,  M.  A.  1779. 

Feb.  22.  Suddenly,  aged  61,  Rev.  Mr. 
Washington,  rector  of  Chilcomb,  Hants, 
and  curate  of  St.  Faith’s,  Winchester. 

Feb.  23.  At  Clapham,  much  lamented 
and  esteemed,  Mr.  S.  Franks,  solicitor,  of 
Hart-street,  Bloomsbury. 

At  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk,  (the  seat 
of  Sir  J.  Astley,  hart.  M.  P.  for  that 
county)  the  Hon.  Lady  Stanhope,  eldest 
sister  of  the  late  Lord  Delaval,  and  sister- 
in-law  to  flie  late  celebrated  Earl  of  Ches¬ 
terfield.  Her  ladyship  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Sir  Wm.  Stanhope,  brother  to  the 
said  Earl,  who  lived  but  a  few  years,  and 
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on  his  death  to  C.  Morrice,  esq.  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lyric  Writer,  then  an  officer  in  the 
guards.  Her  ladyship  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  of  the  age,  and  of  great  un¬ 
derstanding  and  accomplishments.  She 
has  bequeathed  the  whole  of  her  property, 
which  is  very  considerable,  to  her  nephew, 
Sir  J.  Astley,  and  her  jointure  of  1000/.  a 
year  devolves  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Chesterfield. 

At  Powick,  near  Worcester,  Ladjr  Pack- 
ington,  relict  of  Sir  John  P. 

Feb.  23.  At.  Stoke,  near  Plymouth,  sud¬ 
denly,  having  retired  to  bed  in  good 
health,  Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Channel  fleet.  He  had  seen 
as  much  actual  service  as  most  officers 
of  the  present  day.  He  was  an  excellent 
commander,  a  good  man,  and  inviola¬ 
bly  attached  to  bis  King  and  Country. 
He  was  made  Post  Captain  Aug.  10, 
1779,  and  commanded  the  Majestic,  under 
Lord  Howe,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794; 
and  in  the  following  year,  he  commanded 
the  Mars,  during  the  masterly  retreat  of 
Adm.  Cornwallis,  with  five  sail  of  the  line, 
from  before  the  whole  French  fleet,  whep 
the  Mars  gallantly  engaged  the  Enemy, 
and  her  commander  was  highly  extolled 
for  his  conduct.  He  was  made  Rear -Adm. 
of  the  Blue,  Feb.  20,  1797  ;  Vice- Adm. 
April  29,  1802 ;  and  Admiral,  April  28, 
1808.  Sir  Charles,  after  obtaining  his 
flag,  served,  first  as  junior,  then  as  second 
in  command,  in  the  Channel  fleet,  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time  when  the 
Earl  of  St.  Vincent  held  the  chief  com¬ 
mand,  and  by  his  conduct  obtained  the 
esteem  of  that  distinguished  Admiral.  In 
December,  1807,  Sir  C.  was  appointed  to 
command  an  expedition,  and  proceeded 
off  Lisbon.  Portugal  being  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  French,  ample  scope 
was  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  his  com¬ 
passion,  which  was  manifested  in  the  suc¬ 
cour  he  afforded  to  hundreds  of  distressed 
families,  who  found  an  asylum  on  board 
the  British  squadron ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Admiral’s  zeal  and  loyalty  contributed 
greatly  to  animate  and  rouse  the  Portu¬ 
guese  to  rise  in  arms  to  rescue  their  in¬ 
sulted  country.  Even  before  the  arrival 
of  a  British  army,  the  Portuguese  nation 
was,  by  his  exertions,  roused  to  a  high 
pitch  of  patriotism.  A  landing  was  effected 
by  a  party  of  marines  at  Figueras.  The 
Portuguese  standard  was  reared,  round 
which  hundreds  were  daily  assembling; 
artfl  the  post  was  held  until  the  arrival  of 
Sir  A.  Wellesley,  who  there  first  disem¬ 
barked  the  British  soldiers.  Sir  Charles 
long  opposed  the  fatal  Convention  of 
Cintra;  and,  although  it  is  not  generally 
known,  thrice  returned  it  to  its  projectors 
unexecuted  ;  roundly  declaring,  he  could 
not  sign  an  instrument  so  much  in  favour 
of  a  French  army  twice  beaten,  with 


30,000  British  troops  in  Portugal:  at  the 
same  time  he  pointed  out  to  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  army,  means  by  which  Gen. 
Kellerman’s  threats  of  plundering  Lisbon 
might  be  rendered  abortive.  Sir  Charles 
was,  after  his  return  to  England,  appoint¬ 
ed  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  returned  about  8  months  since 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet; 
in  which  arduous  and  important  employ, 
he  terminated  an  useful  and  honourable 
life,  chiefly  spent  in  the  service,  and  al¬ 
ways  to  the  advantage,  of  his  King  and 
Country. — His  remains  were  removed, 
March  6,  on  board  thd:  Pelorus  brig, 
Plymouth,  and  conveyed  to  Greenwich, 
for  interment  in  Cambridgeshire. — They 
arrived  at  Southend  on  the  10th  of  March. 
On  the  following  morning  Rear-adm.  Sir 
T.  Williams,  Commander  in  Chief  at.  the 
Nore,  attended  by  all  the  Captains  of 
men  of  war  at  that  place,  in  their  i-espec- 
tive  barges,  with  the  Admiral’s  flag,  and 
Captains  pendants  hoisted  half-way  (the 
colours  of  the  ships  hoisted  half-mast 
high),  proceeded  in  regular  order  to  the 
Pelorus,  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  body  in  the  barge  belonging  to  the 
Namur,  the  flagship,  with  the  lamented 
Admiral’s  flag  half-mast  high. — On  the 
remains  being  placed  in  the  barge,  Sir  T. 
Williams,  and  the  respective  Captains  in 
rotation,  followed  the  Namur’s  barge  to 
the  shore,  where  the  body  was  landed  and 
placed  in  a  hearse,  attended  by  two  car¬ 
riages,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed 
for  interment  in  the  family  vault.  The 
instant  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  Na¬ 
mur’s  barge,  all  the  ships  of  war  began  to 
fire  minute  guns,  and  continued  so  until 
the  body  was  placed  lit  the  hearse. 

After  one  hour’s  illness,  in  her  48th 
year,  Catherina  Margaretta  Maria,  wife 
of  John  Beck,  esq.  Comptroller  of  the 
Customs  at  the  port  of  Workington,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Bryan  Allott, 
rector  of  Burnham,  Norfolk,  and  niece  to 
the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Raphoe,  Ire¬ 
land. 

Feb.' 25.  Near  Bristol,  William  Rowley, 
esq.  late  Commissioner  of  the  Customs. 

Feb.  28.  At  Islington,  aged  37,  John 
Till  Aliingbam,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Thos.  A.  of  Colebrooke  Terrace,  wine-mer¬ 
chant.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  Law;  but  is  chiefly  known  to 
the  publick  by  his  dramatic  talents,  which 
received  the  test  of  long-continned  appro¬ 
bation.  His  loss,  however,  will  be  more 
sensibly  felt,  by  the  domestic  and  social 
circle  of  which  he  made  so  distinguished  a 
part.  Benevolence  formed  the  basis  of 
his  actions,  and  his  manners  bore  the 
plain  impression  of  this  principle.  How¬ 
ever  he  avoided  ostentation,  not  only  his 
occasional  acts  of  pecuniary  kindness, 
blit  the  lively  interest  he  took,  and  ths 

persevering 
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persevering  exertions  he  successfully  used, 
for  the  welfare  of  particular  friends,  were 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
unequivocal  and  truly  distinguished. — 
The  following  dramatical  pieces  are  by 
him:  1.  “Fortune’s  Froliek,”  a  farce, 

1799.  2.  “  ’Tis  all  a  Farce,”  a  farce, 

1800.  3.  “  Marriage  Promise,”  a  come¬ 
dy,  1803.  4.  “  Mrs.  Wiggins,”  a  comic 

piece,  1803.  5.  “  Hearts  of  Oak,”  a 

comedy,  1804.  6.  “  Romantic  Lover,”  a 

comedy,  1806,  not  printed.  7.  “  The 
Weathercock,”  1806,  a  farce.  8.  “Who 
wins?”  a  musical  farce,  1808,  not  printed. 
9.  “  Independence,”  a  comedy,  1809, 
not  printed.  To  him  has  also  been 
ascribed,  10.  “  Transformation,”  a  music¬ 
al  farce,  1810,  not  printed.' — Jones's  Bio- 
graphia  Dramatica ,  #fc.  1812. 

Lately.  In  his  66th  year,  Mr.  Francis 
Jukes,  aquatinta  engraver  and  publisher, 
more  than  twenty  years  resident  in  How- 
land-street,  but  late  of  Upper  John -street, 
Fitzroy-squ.:  He  was  a  native  of  Hartley, 
co.  Worcester;  and  by  dint  of  the  utmost 
frugality  and  industry,  raised  himself  to 
eminence  in  his  profession,  the  delightful 
art  of  Aquatinta  Engraving;  of  which,  if 
he  was  not  the  inventor,  he  certainly  was 
the  first  that  brought  it  to  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  :  witness  the  numerous  beautiful 
specimens  he  has  given  to  the  world.  His 
intense  assiduity  in  business  cost  him  his 
life.  Superintending  continually  with  in¬ 
defatigable  attention  a  large  body  of  aqua¬ 
fortis,  in  the  operation  of  his  art,  for  such 
a  number  of  years  as  he  did,  the  effluvia 
of  that  pernicious  acid  to  the  human 
frame,  brought  an  oppression  upon  his 
breath,  which  never  left  him  but  with  life. 
In  his  line  of  publication  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  establishing  a  good  exportation 
trade  to  Basil  in  Switzerland,  just  as  that 
curse  of  nations,  the  French  Revolution, 
broke  out,  which  blasted  all  his  prospects 
of  a  lucrative  connexion  in  that  profes¬ 
sion,  as  it  did  those  of  that  respectable 
Artist,  Mr.  Valentine  Green,  in  his 
bold  attempt  of  the  Dusseldorff  Gallery. 
.From  habits  of  the  strictest  intimacy  in 
youth,  and  occasional  correspondence 
through  progressive  life,  the  lamenting 
•writer  of  this  memoir  was  so  attached  in 
friendship  to  the  deceased  (though  acci¬ 
dentally  informed  of  his  death)  that  he 
could  not  let  his  remains  go  to  the  grave 
without  “  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.” 

R. 

At  Elvas,  of  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  aged  20,  universally  be¬ 
loved  and  sincerely  regretted,  Lieut.  Henry 
Iresou  Jones,  of  the  9th  Fusileers  ;  a  most 
promising  officer,  possessing  the  highest 
principles  of  honour  and  liberality. 

March  1.  In  .St.  Martin’s-lane,  after  a 
life  of  uniform  active  benevolence,  aged 
80,  Dr,  Maxwell  Garthshore,  F.  Ii.  S.  &c, 


He  had  practised  at  least  40  years  with 
the  highest  reputation,  as  a  physician  and 
accoucheur,  in  London.  To  the  poor  his 
practice  for  several  years  had  been  gratu¬ 
itous,  and  he  dispensed  besides  liberal 
benefactions  among  the  poor  who  flocked 
to  consult  him,  though  his  own  habits  of 
life  were  parsimonious.  Dr.  Garthshore 
has  left  about  25,000/.  in  legacies  to  vari¬ 
ous  friends ;  and  the  residue  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  somewhat  more  than  30,000/.  to 
Mr.  Maitland,  the  steady  and  uniform 
friend  of  himself  and  of  his  late  son.  From 
that  son,  the  Doctor  derived  the  principal 
part  of  his  wealth,  He  used  to  say,  “  My 
son,  when  living,  made  me  poor.  At  his 
death,  he  made  me  rich.” 

March  2.  In  his  63d  year,  George 
Maule,  esq.  attorney  at  law,  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  borough  of  Huntingdon, 
and  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Although  of  a  profession  to  which  such  a 
mode  of  procedure  may  be  regarded  as 
inimical,  he  was  ever  more  solicitous  to 
promote  unity,  than  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  clients  by  fomenting  discord. 
Many  have  entered  upon  eternity,  who 
were  allowed  to  have  amiable  qualities; 
but  few,  like  Mr.  Maule,  have  enjoyed  the 
rare  felicity  of  possessing,  through  life,  the 
sincere  esteem  of  all  ranks,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  acquaintance;  and  whose 
demise  is  an  event  of  universal  regret. 
He  was  a  fond  father,  an  affectionate  hus¬ 
band,  an  irreproachable  agent,  an  indefa¬ 
tigable  solicitor;  and  many,  as  well  as  the 
writer  of  this  imperfect  testimony  of  his 
worth,  have  experienced  him  to  be  a 
stedfast  friend.  In  fine,  those  who  best 
knew  him  most  respected  him,  and  will,  to 
the  last  hour  of  their  existence,  revere  his 
memory. 

In  his  83d  year,  Mr.  Francis  Blewet, 
many  years  proprietor  of  the  Abingdon 
stage-coach. 

At  Gottenburgh,  much  lamented  by  her 
husband  and  friends,  Mary  Milow,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Greenfield,  near  Bridgewater,  So¬ 
merset. 

March  7.  In  Frith-street,  sincerely  la¬ 
mented  by  an  extended  circle  of  surviving 
friends,  Isaac  Swainson,  esq  — To  those 
who  had  the  happiness  of  being  intimately 
known  to  this  gentleman,  it  would  be  un¬ 
necessary  to  say  any  thing  respecting  his 
merits:  but  to  others,  it  is  but  justice  to 
departed  worth  to  declare,  that  he  was  a 
warm  and  even  enthusiastic  friend  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  general.  “  Humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,”  seemed  to  be 
the  spring  from  which  all  his  actions 
flowed.  In  his  private  friendships,  and  in 
his  personal  attachments,  his  zeal  scarcely 
knew  any  limits,  exhibiting  a  benevolence 
of  heart  rarely  to  be  met  with. — On  all 
occasions  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
afford  «very  assistance  to  those  who  w^ere 

climbing 
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climbing  tip  the  hill  of  Science ;  fully  con¬ 
scious  also  of  the  infirmity  of  human  judg¬ 
ment,  he  was  always  the  first  to  make 
every  allowance  for  what  he  conceived  to 
be  error  in  others.  The  greater  part  of 
his  valuable  life  was  devoted  to  the  noblest 
of  purposes  (viz.  an  unremitting  study, 
how  he  might  most  effectually  remove  or 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures)  by  preparing  and  administering  the 
celebrated  vegetable  syrup  of  De  Velnos, 
of  which  he  was  the  sole  proprietor.  This 
important  duty  he  discharged  with  fidelity 
and  diligence,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
years  ;  and  with  a  success  which  has 
hitherto  been  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
medicine.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
his  liberality  was  eminently  conspicuous  : 
his  constant  language  was,  “that  the 
greatest  happipess  of  his  life  consisted  in 
being  able  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow  men and  his  actions  always  kept 
pace  with  his  professions. — His  remains, 
accompanied  by  a  few  select  friends,  were, 
on  Saturday  the  14th  instant,  interred  in  a 
family  vault  at  Twickenham;  where,  led 
on  by  ardent  desire  to  increase  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  had 
formed  a  botanical  garden,  which  has  long 
been,  not  only  the  admiration  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  of  men  of  science,  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  island.  (See  an  Advertisement  on  our 
Blue  Cover  of  the  present  Month,) 

March  9.  At  Blackheath,  in  his  80th 
year,  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  D.  D.  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Leicester,  and  for  more,  than  43 
years  vicar  of  Greenwich.  The  purest  in¬ 
tegrity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  the  most 
unaffected  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a 
lively  and  ardent  zeal  for  his  holy  profes¬ 
sion,  were  conspicuous  among  the  many 
public  and  private  virtues  which  adorned 
this  truly  excellent  man  and  venerable  di¬ 
vine.  Dr.  Burnaby  was  a  native  of  As- 
fordby  in  Leicestershire,  of  which  place 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  greatgrandfa¬ 
ther,  were  in  succession  patrons  and  rec¬ 
tors,  as  his  youngest  brother  is  at  this 
time.  He  was  elected  into  Westminster 
college  in  1748,  but  removed  from  that 
school,  and  was  entered  of  Queen’s  col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  After  haviug  travelled 
through  the  middle  settlements  in  North 
America  in  1759  and  1760,  Dr.  Burnaby 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  British  fac¬ 
tory  at  Leghorn,  where  he  resided  five 
years ;  in  occasional  excursions  visited 
Corsica,  and  almost  every  part  of  Italy  ; 
and,  during  the  last  of  those  years  (Sir 
John  Dick  having  obtained  his  Majesty’s 
leave  to  return  to  England  for  his  private 
concerns)  had  the  honour  to  do  the  Con¬ 
sular  business,  by  the  appointment  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  under  the  denomination  of  Pro¬ 
consul,  In  1769  he  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Greenwich;  and  in  1786  the 


archdeaconry  of  Leicester  was  conferred, 
on  him  by  Bishop  Thurlow,  without  the 
least  expectation  or  solicitation  on  his 
part ;  both  which  preferments  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death.  Dr.  Burnaby  was  eminent¬ 
ly  distinguished  as  a  writer,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  list  of  bis  publications; 
1.  “  On  the  Nature  of  Subscription  to  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Religion  (a  Sermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Law,  Archdeacon  of 
Rochester,  at  his  Visitation  at  Bromley, 
July  17,  1774,”  8vo.  2.  “Travels  through 
the  Middle  Settlements  in  North  America 
in  the  years  1759  and  1760,  with  Observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  state  of  the  Colonies,  1775,” 
4to ;  a  second  edition  in  8vo,  1775;  a  third 
in  1798-9,  greatly  enlarged*.  3.  A  small 
volume  of  Six  Sermons  ;  that  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  Subscription  to  Articles  of  Religion 
therein  included  ;  owing  to  a  particular 
circumstance,  and  by  the  advice  of  two  of 
the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  pre¬ 
lates  at  that  time  in  this  kingdom.  4. 
“  On  Religious  Zeal*  a  sermon  preached 
in  Greenwich  church,  June  11,  1780  (the 
time  of  the  riots  in  London),  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  every  Protestant  subject  in  the 
realm,”  Svo.  (There  was  also  printed  a 
penny  edition  of  this  spirited  discourse, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  common  people.)  5. 
“  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  Feb.  11,  1781,”  (a  General 
Fast-day),  4to.  6.  “  A  Sermon,  preached 
at  Greenwich,  on  occasion  of  the  National 
Thanksgiviug,  Juty  29,  1784,”  4to.  7.  “A 
Sermon,  preached  at  Greenwich,  April  23, 
1789,  on  occasion  of  his  Majesty’s  Reco¬ 
very,”  4to.  8.  “  Two  Charges  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Lei¬ 
cester,  in  the  years  1786  and  1787  ;”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1790,  Svo.  9.  “  A  Sermon, 
preached  at  Greenwich,  Nov.  4,  1792,” 
published  in  1793,  4to.  10.  “  The  Bless¬ 
ings  enjoyed  by  Englishmen  a  motive  for 
their  Repentance,  a  Fast-day  Sermon, 
preached  at  Greenwich,  April  19,  1793,” 
4to.  11.  “  A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  1797.”  He 
printed,  for  the  use  of  particular  friends, 
a  very  small  impression  of,  12.  “  Jour- 


*  This  tour  was  made  previously  to  the 
disputes  with  America,  where,  Dr  Burnaby 
observes  in  his  preface,  “  a  spirit  of  party 
was  universally  prevalent,  and  it  was  not 
always  an  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  the  t£Uth.”  The  author  had 
no  political  purpose  to  serve ;  a  circum¬ 
stance  which,  with  many  readers,  will 
raise  the  estimation  of  the  work.  For  what 
he  modestly  calls  “  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work,  the  Diary  of  the  Wea¬ 
ther,”  he  professes  himself  indebted  to  his 
esteemed  friend  Francis  Fauquier,  esq.  son 
of  the  late  worthy  governor  of  Virginia, 
who  transmitted  it  to  him  from  Williams- 
burgh  while  he  was  chaplain  at  Leghorn. 

nal 
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nal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica  in  the  Year  1766. 
With  a  Series  of  Original  Letters  from 
General  Paoli  to  the  Author,  referring  to 
the  principal  Events  which  have  taken 
place  in  that  Island,  from  the  Year  1  769 
to  1802.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  1804. 
13.  An  octavo  volume;  of  “  Occasional 
Sermons  and  Charges,”  1805  ;  most  of 
which  had  before  appeared  in  separate 
and  detached  publications;  a  form  in 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  preserved 
only  in  the  collections  of  the  curious;  but 
they  will  now'  make  a  part  of  every  well- 
chosen  theological  library.  [The  volume 
contains  18  Sermons,  delivered  at  various 
places,  and  chiefly  on -public  occasions, 
between  the  years' 1764  and  1782;  four 
Charges  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester; 
a  Petition  from  the  Clergy  of  that  archdea¬ 
conry  (proposed,  but  not  accepted)  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  1788 ;  and  a  Letter  to  the 
Clergy  on  the  same  subject,  1792.]  14. 

The  Sin  and  Danger  of  Schism,  consi¬ 
dered  in  a  Charge  (intended  to  be)  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Leicester,  at  the  summer  visitation  in 
1811,”  8vo.  (See  our  vol.  LXXXL  part 
ii.  page  149.)- — Dr.  Burnaby’s  Sermons 
and  Changes  are  excellent  compositions, 
as  well  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  as  in 
their  able  support  of  our  present  religious 
establishment;  and  in  his  Travels,  which 
have  reached  a  third  edition,  he  relates 
what  he  saw,  with  great  fidelity. 

On  the  16th,  ten  days  after  the  decease 
ef  her  venerable  husband,  aged  76,  .Mrs. 
Burnaby,  dau.  and  heiress  of  John  Edwyn, 
esq.  ofBagrave,  co.  Leic.  In  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  most  extensive  charities,  and 
of  every  Christian  duty,  towards  her  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  she  most  cordially  co-ope¬ 
rated,  for  more  than  40  years,  with  her 
beloved  husband;  and  their  mutual  and 
earnest  desire  that  they  might  not  long  be 
separated  by  death,  has  now  been  granted 
them  by  the  mercy  of  their  Creator. 

March  13.  In  Old  Burlington-street,  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
counties  of  Anglesea  and  Stafford,  Keeper 
of  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  Banger  of 
Snowden  forest,  and  Vice-admiral  of  North 
Wales,  Pembrokeshire,  and  Carmarthen - 
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shire.  His  death  was  hastened  by  an  un¬ 
lucky  event  a  few  days  before.  Two  of  his 
servants  were  helping  him  to  walk,  and 
one  of  them  quitted  his  Lordship;s  arm  to 
shut  the  door  ;  the  other  servant  had  not 
strength  to  sustain  his  master  singly  ;  they 
both  fell,  and  one  of  the  Noble  Lord’s  ribs 
was  broken.  —  His  Lordship  was  born  June 
18,  1744,  and  married,  April  11,  1767, 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Arthur  Cam- 
pugne,  Dean  of  Clonmacrois,  Ireland,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family.  His 
lordship  has  left  20,000/.  to  Sir  A.  Paget ; 
10,000/.  to  each  of  the  rest  of  his  offspring, 
except  Lord  P.  to  whom  he  has  left  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune.  He  is  succeeded  in 
his  titles  and  honours,  by  his  eldest  son, 
Henry  William  Lord  Paget. 

March 19.  At  Wimbledon,  in  his  77th 
year,  Mr.  Horae  Tooke,  of  whom  we  shall 
give  memoirs  in  a  future  page. 

Vol.  LXXXL  Part  ii.  p.  490.  The  late 
Dr.  Reynolds  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
the  greatest  respect,  by  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  knowing  and  appreciating 
his  private  worth  and  experiencing  his 
professional  skill  and  beneficence.  'To  the 
most  polished  manners,  and  gentleness  of 
disposition,  were  united  the  liberal  quali¬ 
ties  which  form  tiie  friend,  the  scholar,  and 
the  gentleman.  To  his  family  his  loss  is 
irreparable,  and  to  those  who  enjoyed  his 
society  a  very  severe  one. — Memoirs  of 
him  shall  be  presented  to  our  Reeders 
hereafter. 

P.  666.  The  absurd  fancy  of  Sir  N.  Hol¬ 
land,  formerly  Dance,  perhaps  should  not 
be  unnoticed.  He  endeavoured  to  destroy 
every  memorial  of  his  having  been  a 
painter,  by  getting  up  every  portrait  he 
could  obtain.  The  late  Mr.  Duifimer  gave 
his  estates  to  his  wife  (the  now  widow  of 
Sir  N.  Holland)  for  her  life,  remainder  to 
the  late  William  Cbamberlaine,  esq.  soli- 
tor  to  the  Treasury.  His  son  will  enjoy 
them,  after  his  lady’s  death. 

P.  667.  Mr.  Tessier  some  years  ago 
purchased  Woodcote  at  Epsom,  which  had 
been  the  seat  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  re¬ 
sided  there  till  his  death. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Docx  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &e.  in  March  1812  (to  the  25lh),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London. — Birmingham  Canal,  615/.  dividing  26/.  5s.  clear  per  annum. 
— Oxford,  124/.  Stock  or  long  Share,  730/. — Grand  Junction,  230/.  237/.  242/. — Wor¬ 
cester  and  Birmingham  New  Shares,  51.  per  cent.  Discount. — Kennet  and  Avon,  30/. 
297. — Dudley,  50/.  ex.  Dividend. — Ashby-de-la-Zoucb,  217 — Ellesmere,  697 — Lan¬ 
caster,  237 — Wilts  and  Berks  Old  Shares,  207  10*. — West  India  Dock,  1577 — Loudon 
Dock  Stock,  1187  1177 — Ditto  New  Subscription,  177  Premium.— Rock,  10*.  Premi¬ 
um. — East  London  Water-Works,  797  757  737 — London  Flour  Company,  87 — Strand 
Bridge,  27/.  per  cent.  Discount,  without  Interest  due. — Russel  Institution,  187  18*.-^- 
London  ditto,  527  10*. — Surrey  ditto,  1 5/.— Provident  ditto,  27  10*.  Premium. — Co¬ 
vent-Garden-Theatre  New  Shares,  4557 — British  Plate-Glass  Company,  3607  on  the 
Average. — Kensington  Turnpike  Bonds,  100/,  bearing  47,  per  cent,  70/,— Globe  Assu¬ 
rance,  114/,  113/, 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  February  25,  to  March  24,  1812. 


Christened. 
Males  -  734 
Females  73l2 


1466 


Buried. 
Males  -  712 
Females  636 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old 
Peck  Loaf  5  s.  6d.  5s.  8 d.  5s.  10 d.  6s. 
Salt  ofl.  per  bushel ;  4if/,  per  pound. 


1348 

405 


2  and  5 
5  and  1 0 
10  and  20 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 


116 

41 

49 

105 

118 

150 


50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
90  and  100 


113 

123 

SB 

36 

4 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  March  21,  1812. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

124 

0 

60 

0 

55 

9 

39 

o 

57 

11 

Surrey 

130 

4 

61 

0 

58 

0 

42 

4 

61 

8 

Hertford 

116 

6 

53 

0 

49 

10 

36 

10 

56 

6 

Bedford 

108 

4 

61 

6 

48 

10 

34 

0 

55 

5 

Huntingd. 

112 

2 

00 

0 

52 

6 

32 

8 

55 

2 

Northam, 

115 

4 

62 

0 

58 

2 

31 

0 

54 

9 

Rutland 

111 

0 

00 

0 

58 

6 

34 

9 

59 

0 

Leicester 

105 

5 

67 

9 

57 

9 

33 

3 

54 

7 

Nottingh. 

111 

4 

63 

8 

60 

o 

Amf 

32 

10 

55 

0 

Derby 

100 

10 

00 

0 

57 

6 

35 

6 

57 

5 

Stafford 

111 

7 

00 

0 

65 

7 

37 

7 

64 

0 

Salop 

121 

9 

84 

2 

73 

5 

38 

11 

00 

0 

Hereford 

116 

2 

64 

0 

64 

4 

35 

11 

65 

0 

Worcester 

121 

4 

00 

0 

67 

7 

38 

0 

61 

8 

Warwick 

117 

2 

00 

0 

64 

4 

34 

10 

63 

4 

Wilts 

117 

8 

00 

0 

63 

6 

37 

6 

65 

4 

Berks 

126 

6 

00 

0 

58 

6 

38 

8 

62 

0 

Oxford 

118 

7 

00 

0 

60 

1 

35 

1 

57 

8 

Bucks 

124 

0 

00 

0 

55 

8 

35 

10 

56 

4 

Brecon 

121 

6 

00 

0 

67 

O 

28 

10 

00 

0 

Montgom.  106 

4 

00 

0 

56 

0 

33 

10 

00 

0 

Radnor 

118 

1 

00 

0 

61 

6 

31 

o 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

113  1  (62  1|59  2j34  4 [5  7  5 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter: 

90  6[43  6[44  4|30  10|50  6 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  bej 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 
Wheat  Rye  Barly  Oats  Beans. 


Essex 

Kent 

Sussex 

Suffolk 

Camb. 

Norfolk 

Lincoln 

York 

Durham 

Northum. 


s. 

120 

114 

122 

113 

109 

109 

105 

99 

102 

91 


Cumberl.  102 
Westmor.104 
Lancaster!  06 
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regulated  in  Great  Britain . 1 10 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  March  23  : 

Fine per  Sack  110s.  toll5s.  Seconds  100s.  to -105s.  Bran  per  Q.  ISs.tolSs.  Pollard26s.  to  50s, 

New  R,ape  Seed  per  Last  54 /.  to  63/. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  March  9  to  March  14: 
Total  7889  Quarters.  Average  119s.  0if/. — 2s.  9^d.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  March  21,  50s.  Id. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  March  25,  42s.  1  ±d.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  March  25: 


Kent  Bags . 2/.  10s.  to  5/.  15s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 31.  0s.  to  4/.  10s. 

Essex  Ditto . 4/.  Us.  to  51.  12 s. 


Kent  Pockets . 4/.  0s.  to  7/.  10s, 

Sussex  Ditto . 31.  16s.  to  5/.  15s. 

Farnham  Ditto . 61.  Os.  to  10/.  Os, 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  March  25  : 

James’s,  Hay  51.  0s.  6d.  StrawS /.  Is.  6d.  —  Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  5s.  Clover  7/.  Straw 
31.  Is. — Smithfield,  Clover  61.  15s.  Old  Hay  5/.  15s.  Straw  2/.  19s. 

SMITHFIELD,  March  23,  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  afciout  2423.  Calves  90, 

Sheep  and  Lambs  12,140.  Pigs  350. 


®eef . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  4 (/. 

Mutton . 4s.  4 d.  to  5s.  4 d. 

Veal . 6s.  Or/,  to  7s.  Of/. 

Fork . 5s.  Of/,  to  6s.  4c/. 


COALS,  March  25  :  Newcastle  46s.  to  54s.  6d. 

►A>AP,  Yellow  92s.  Mottled  102s.  Curd  106s.  CANDLES,  13s,  per  Doz.  Moulds  14s. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  8!b,  St,  James’?  5s,  1  d.  Clave  5s.  2d.  Whitechapel  4s,  11«/, 
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GENTILE 


London  Gazette 
General  Evening 
jM.PostM.  Herald 
! Morning-  Chronic. 
jTimes-M.  Advert. 

P.  Ledger  ^'Oracle 
Brit.  Press —  Day 
St.  James’s  Chron, 

Sun — Even.  Mail 
Star — Traveller 
Pilot— Statesman 
Packet-Lond.Chr. 

Albion— C.  Chron. 

Courier — Globe 
Eng.  Chron.— Inq. 

Com  d’Angleterre 
Cour.  de  Londres 
15othep  Weekly?. 

17  Sunday  Papers 
Hue  &  Cry  Police 
Lit.  Adv.  monthly 
Bath  3 — Bedford 
Berwick— Boston 
Birmingham  4 
Blackb.  Brighton 
Bristol. 5,  Bury 
Camb. — Chath. 

Car  li. 2— Chester  2 

Chelms.  Cambria. 

Met.  Diaries  for  March  and  April  1S12,306,312 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Boys — Roxburgh  Library;.307 
Leicestershire —  Lit.  Anecdotes--Stillingfleet3u8 
“  Cat  in  the  Pan” — Family  of  Gardiner.....  309 

Shakspear. — Evening  Lectures — -Cochineal  310 
Snufhtakers— Literary  Anecdote  of  Lewis?!!  3  i  2 
WrenthamH-alljSu If. -Johnsonian  Fragments313 
On  Antient-Mairners,  from  Dr.  Lort’s  MSS.  314 
Licences  granted  for  eating, 'Meat  in  Lent... 3 13 
Description  of  Ivinghoe  315 — Flamsted  ...318 
Chorography  and  Topography  defined  ..... .  .320 

Monuments-at  St.  Alban’s. — Antient  Seals  3.21 
Grace  at  Meals  ;  -Residence  ;  Preaching, See. 322 
Study  of  Hebrew  encouraged  at  Dublin — .325 
Series  of  Letters  on  Acoustics — Letter  IV.  3,24 
Salaries  of  Organists. — Norwich  Cathedral  325 
LayClerks  andChoristers. — Noble’sGranger  326 
New  Plan  for  checking  Inroads  of  the  Sea  327 
Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  the  Jews.  328 
Analysis  of  Booksi— Hermes  Trismegi.stusl.33 1 
Incontestable  Proofs  of  the  General  Deluge. 332 
Remarkable  Letter  from  a  Highwayman. ..334 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.— Uvedale’s  “Comities”  356 
Extempore  Preaching. — >^4 1 14 s .0 n Re s p j r at i on 3 3 7 
Roach  Rocks — Churchill's  Grnodaugh  er...338 
May  Game  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  ......339 


-v  > 


APRIL,  1812 

CONTAINING 


gazMe 

*  i 

Cornw.-Govent.  2j 
Cumberland  2  j 
Doncaster— Derb. ! 
Dorchest.— Essex  j 
Exeter  2,  Glcuo.  2< 
Halifax — Hants  2 ; 
Hereford,  Hull  3: 
Ipswich  1,  Kent  4 
Lancast.-Leices.2 
Leeds2,  Liverp.  6 
Maidst.  Manch.  4 
Newc.3. — Notts.  2 
Northampton  j 

Norfolk,  Norwich1 
N.WalesOxford2  j 
Portsea— Pottery  j 
Preston— Plym.  2i 
Reading — Salisb. : 
Salop-  -Sheffield2  J 
Sherborne,  Sussex ; 
Shrewsbury  j 

Staff. — Stamf.  2 
Tau.nton — Tyne 
Wakefi.— Warw. 
Wore.  2 — York  3 
Ireland  37 
Scotland  24 
Sunday  Advertise. 
Jersey2.  Guern.  2. 

J.W.  de  Flechere  to  an  English  Nobleman  340 

Architectural  Innovation,  No.  CLX1 . ib. 

LiTEHARf  Intelligence . . . . 343 

Review  of  New  Publications  j  viz. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry.... . 345 

Jones’s  Edition  of  the  BiographiaDramatica  ib. 
Works  of  Dr.  R.  Hurd,  Bp.  of  Worcester... 350 
Remarks  and  Improvements  onRegistersBili355 
Address  on  the  Accession  of  Prince  Rs-gent  356 
Catalogue  of  Bishops — Galt’sV oyages,&c..357 
Annual,  Report  of  Royal  Humane  Society  361 
.Address  to  Clergy,  &c.  on  Registers  Bill  363 
Poetical  Hist.,  of  England — Spirit  of  Journal  s364 
Artof  Dyeing  Scarlet — Female  Prostitution  ib. 

Select  Poetry  for  April  L812  . 365 — 368 

Proceedings  in  presentSession  of  Parliament  369 
Interesting  Intel!,  from  the  London  Gazettes  373 
Abstract  of  principal  Foreign  Occurrences  377 
Country  News. — Domestic  Occurrences — 381 
Theatrical  Reg. — Promotions — Preferments  385 
Births  and  Marriages  of  eminent  Persons.  386 
Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Maxwe! KJarthshore  387 
•Obituary,  with  Anec.of  remarkable  Persons  391 
Prices  of  Canal,  Fire-offices,  &c.  Shares'.  ....393 
Bill  of  Mortality — Prices  of  the  Maikets....399 
Each  Day’s  Prices  of  Stocks  in  April. .......  400 


Embellished  with  a  Perspective  View  of  Wrentham  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk; 
MonumenfaF  Remains- ftdm  St.  Michael’s  Church,  St.  Alban’s;  Antient  Seals,  &c. 

■  By  *S:  Y  X  V  A  N  U  8  URBAN,  Gent,; 
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Meteorological  Diaiot  for  March,  1S12.  I3y  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol, 


• 

o 

# 

c§ 

M.  S  h. 

G.  heat. 

'  Inches. 

20ths. 

WEATHER. 

i 

37  43 

30-  3 

cloudy,  some  very  light  rain 

2 

30  39 

30-10 

clear 

3 

35  42 

30-10 

cloudy,  drizzling 

4 

35  49 

30-  9 

,  cloudy,  some  light  rain 

5 

35  45 

30-  7 

thin  scattered  clouds 

G 

45  50 

30-12 

ditto 

7 

47  51 

30-15 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  rainy 

8 

39  48 

30-15 

mostly  cloudy,  some  showers 

y 

35  46  w 

30-10 

ditto 

10 

30  41 

30-11 

mostly  clear 

li 

30  40 

30-  9 

ditto 

12 

35  44 

30-  7 

cloudy,  afternoon  rainy 

13 

37  43 

30-  3 

mostly  clear  t 

14 

36  45 

30-  4 

scattered  clouds  - 

15 

34  38 

29-18 

mostly  cloudy  [times,  windy 

16 

30  34 

29-16 

ground  covered  with  snow  in  the  morn,  cloudy  at 

17 

28  33 

29-16 

mostly  cloudy,  flying  flakes  of  snow 

18 

26  33 

29-12 

cloudy,  flakes  of  snow  flying  most  of  the  day 

19 

28  38 

29-  5 

ground  thickly  cpvered  with  snow,  day  clear 

20 

28  32 

28-18 

In  the  night  the  heaviest  snow  for  the  winter,  snow  and 

21 

40  46 

28-14 

dondy,  rainy,  high  wind  [rain  all  day 

22 

42  46 

29-  6 

rain  most  of  the  day 

23 

41  44 

29-12 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  constant  rain 

24 

37  38 

29-  0 

cloudy,  rain  most  of  the  day 

25 

29  36 

29-12 

clear 

26 

25  40 

30-  9 

clear 

27 

59  44 

29-18 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  evening  raitfe 

28 

48  51 

29,  7 

rainy,  very  tempestuous 

29 

49  54 

29-  9 

cloudy,  mostly,  rainy,  windy 

30 

52  55 

29-  5 

cloudy,  fifequeut  rain,  high  wind 

31 

41  53 

29-15 

cloudy,  evening  very  rainy. 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  are  36-22  lOOths;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  were 
40-22  lOOths;  in  1810,  39-43  lOOths;  in  1809,  30-56  lOOths ;  in  1808,  33-66  lOOths; 
in  1807,  33  46  lOOths;  in  1806,  37-94  lOOths  ;  in  1805,  40-20  lOOths;  and  in  1804, 
36-33  lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  2  inches  72  lOOths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  yfear  1811,  was  1  inch  65  lOOths;  in  1810,  0  inches  62 
lOOths  ;  in  1309,  1  inch  27  lOOths  ;  in  1808,  35  lOOths ;  in  1807,  0  inches  34  lOOths  ; 
in  1806,  1  inch  67  lOOths  ;  in  1805,  6  inches  98  lOOths;  and  in  1804,  Finch  80  lOOths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  April  1812.  By  W.  Cary’,  Strand. 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer, 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer, 

V  . 


Day  of 
Month. 

3  £ 

o  .£ 

p  s 

O  O 

X) 

Noon. 

I  1 1  o’clo. 
f  Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  April  1812. 

Mar 

26 

O 

30 

O 

44 

O 

33 

80,  28 

fair 

27 

35 

47 

40 

29,  80 

cloudy 

28 

42 

50 

52 

,20 

rain 

29 

50 

57 

50 

,49 

cloudy 

30 

52 

56 

50 

,50 

rain 

31 

42 

43 

42 

,52 

■loudy 

A.  1 

46 

50 

49 

,50 

showery 

2 

50 

1  55 

50 

,49 

showery 

3 

54 

52 

46 

,47 

showery 

4 

49 

50 

44 

,90 

cloudy 

5 

46 

56 

45 

30, 04 

fair 

6 

.45 

54 

46 

,08 

cloudy 

7 

46 

55 

41  . 

29,82 

showery 

3 

40 

47 

30 

30,  00 

cloudy 

3 

28 

40 

33 

,00 

cloud  v 

W 

34 

44 

38 

29,90 

y  Ion  dr 

Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 

Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  April  1812 

Mar. 

11 

O 

40 

O 

46 

O 

40 

.29, 88 

cloudy 

12 

42 

49 

38 

,80 

cloudy 

13 

40 

47 

35 

,96 

fair 

14 

40 

47 

37 

,88 

fair 

15 

39 

52 

40 

,69 

fair 

16 

42 

46 

33 

,72 

fair 

17 

35 

42 

34 

,78 

fair 

18  J 

35 

45 

38 

,96 

fair 

19 

40 

46 

40 

,99 

cloudy 

20 

42. 

54 

40 

,98 

fair 

21 

42 

54 

38 

30,  05 

fair 

22 

40 

50 

35 

29,  99 

cloudy 

23 

37 

48 

40 

,95 

fair 

24 

40 

49 

39 

,  89 

fair 

•*‘-25 

40 

47 

42 

,60 

showery 

•26 

44 

48 

41 

*  50 

showery 
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Mr.  Urban,  JprilS. 

HE  following  design  for  a  public 
memorial  was  proposed  at  Sand¬ 
wich  in  Kent,  for  the  late  Mr.  Boys, 
the  learned  and  ingenious  Historian  of 
that  antient  town  and  port,  soon  after 
his  decease;  but  has  since  been  super¬ 
seded  for  a  monument  erected  by  his 
family,  with  the  Latin  Epitaph  inserted 
in  your  last,  p.  238,  of  which  I  sub¬ 
join  a  translation  I  was  favoured  with 
by  a  gentleman  residing  in  that  place. 

Emblematic  figures  of  Genius  and  Sci¬ 
ence,  presenting  to  Time  a  Port  rait  or 
Medallion  of  the  Deceased,  with  a 
Scroll  affixed  to  it  bearing  these  lines : 

f  i  Accept,  O  venerable  Sire 
Of  all  the  ages  past, 

This  portrait  of  our  favour’d  Son; 

Preserve  it  to  the  last. 

Inscribe  in  thy  records  his  name, 
Whioh  we  ordain  shall  live. 

Who  in  his  day  deserv’d  that  fame 
Which  our  decree  can  give. 

Let  it  peculiar  honours  gain 
In  this  distinguish’d  place. 

Which  his  historic  pen  describes, 

And  which  his  talents  grace.” 

Inscription  on  the  base  or  pedestal 
(being  now  part  of  the  epitaph  :) 

“  To  the  respected  memory  of  WIL¬ 
LIAM  BOYS,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  and  Linnsean  Societies  ;  of  an 
antient  and  illustrious  family  of  Bon- 
niDgton  and  Fredville  in  this  county. 

He  was  bom  at  Deal;  which  he  left, 
arid  established  himself  in  this  Town, 
where  he  practised  Surgery  and  Medi¬ 
cine  from  his  youth  to  au  advanced  pe¬ 
riod  of  life:  He  was  a  Jurat  of  this 
Town  and  Port  forty-two  years,  and 
twice  filled  the  office  of  Mayor.  During 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  of  his  public  station,  he  cul¬ 
tivated  Polite  Literature  with  success. 
Natural  History,  the  Remains  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  and  especially  the  Civil  and  Paro¬ 
chial  Records  of  the  Town  and  Port  of 
Sandwich,  were  elucidated  by  the  force  of 
bis  genius  and  the  depth  of  his  learning. 
Great  liberality  and  peculiar  candour  of 
nsind,  the  most  courteous  manners  aud 


the  strictest  integrity,  adorned  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  1803, 
aged  68  years.” 

The  proposed  public  memorial  was 
not  carried  into  execution  ;  but  an 
elegant  mural  monument  has  been 
erected  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Clement,  at  Sandwich, 
by  the  Family  of  the  deceased,  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  a  translation  (omitting 
the  verses  which  are  applicable  only 
to  the  emblematic  design)  with  thd 
following  conclusion  : 

“  He  married  his  first  wife  in  the 
year  1759,  Elizabeth  Wise,  the  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  in  this  town;  she  died 
in  the  year  1761,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter :  his  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1762,  was  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Fuller,  gent,  of 
Statenborough,  in  the  Hamlet  of  Eastry, 
in  this  county,  who  died  in  1783,  and 
lies  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  her 
husband.  By  the  former,  he  had  issue 
one  son  William  Henry,  and  one  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  ;  by  the  latter  six  sons  and 
three  daughters  :  of  these,  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah  have  departed  this  life  some  time 
since;  but  the  others  survive,  and  have 
consecrated  this  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
a  beloved  Father.”  W.  B. 


Sale  or  tiie  Roxburgh  Library, 
T  length  this  extraordinary  coL 
lection  is  doomed  to  come  under 
the  hammer ;  and  before  the  expira? 
tion  of  next  month,  a  part  of  it  will 
have  beep  fbu$  disposed  of.  The 
sale,  if  repprt  speaks  true,  will  com¬ 
mence  about  the  middle  of  May ;  and 
already  the  thoughtful  brows  of  the 
speculative,  aqd  tlie  rash  resolves  of 
the  wealthy, 

“  Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.” 

The  bibliomaniaeal  world  is  burn¬ 
ing  for  Catalogues  ;  which  Mr.  Nicol 
(like  a  skilful  huntsinap  exhibiting 
the  fox  above  the  reach  of  the 
bounds)  holds  out  in  contemplation 
only,  till  the  impatience  of  the  publick 
is  ready  to  break  all  bounds;  or  till 

he 
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he  perceives  that  ‘hope  deferred 
makes  every  heart  sick.’  What'  bus¬ 
tle,  joy,  and  vexatiou,  will  be  evinced 
when  the  Catalogue  issues  forth! 
Here  a  lover  of  Romances  will  be 
starring  his  Lancelot  (hi  Lac  ;  and 
there  a  treasurer  of  Old  Poetry  will 
be  ticking  off  his  Wynkyns  and 
Pynsons  l  The  Italian  Cognoscenti 
will  be  madder  than  the  maddest; 
and  ‘the  favourite’  Boccaccio ■■will 
cause  a  sigh  to  heave  from  every 
breast.  What  a  scene  for  the  pencil 
of  the  author  of  the  Bibliographical 
Romance  *  to  delineate  !  Such  a  day, 
or  rather  sale,  will  not  have  been 
witnessed  since  the  time  of  James 
West.  [Some  particulars  in  our  next.] 

Philemon. 


Mr.  Urban,  -  April'S. 

VER  anxious  to  correct  errors,  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  one  which 
appears  in  the  “  History  of  Leicester¬ 
shire;”  where  it  is  stated,  on  the  (gene¬ 
rally  accurate)  authority  of  the  Rev. 
S.  Carte,  “  that  the  High  Sheriff  of 
Leicestershire  pays  annually  to  the 
Earl  of*  Stamford  10/.  for  licence  to 
come  into,  the  Hundred  of  Sparken- 
lu>e,  to  execute  any  part  of  his  office.” 
On  this  a  professional  gentleman  of 
great  respectability  at  Leicester  says* 

ft  No  such  .payment  is  made,  or  was,  I 
believe,  ever  before  heard  of;  I  have 
served  the  office  of  Under  Sheriff  myself, 
and  seen  it  executed  several  times;  and 
have  also  inquired  of  most  of  the  Prae- 
tisers  here  who  have  served  it  j  and  all 
say  the  same  thing.  What  could  give 
rise  to  the  ideal  cannot  conceive,  unless 
by  some  blunder  respecting  a  payment 
made  by  the  Sheriff  to  the  Steward  of  the 
Honor  of  Leicester,  for  the  liberty  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  process  within  the  Bitchy  of 
Lancaster,  which,  you  know,  includes  or 
extends  over  considerable  portions  of 
the  County,  and  1  believe,  more, or  less, 
all  the  Hundreds ;  which  payment  psed 
to  be  8 1.  till  lately,  when  it  was  raised  to, 
I  believe,  about  20/.  If  you  can  devise 
any  means  of  rectifying  this  mistake,  I, 
and  all  I  have  talked  with,  hope  and 
trust  you  will  ;  as  otherwise  it  may  pos¬ 
sibly  some  time  or  other  produce  mis¬ 
chief,  besides,  at  all  events,  now  opera¬ 
ting  against  the  credit  of  the  work  itself ; 
to  preserve  which  there  is  no  one  of 
your  subscribers  more  anxious  than, 
Yours,  &c.  C.  L.” 

*  See  a  description  of  the  Roxburgh 
Sale,  by  anti  jipation,  in  the  Bibliomania, 
p.  1 19. 


This  notice  may  suffice  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  With  the  General  Index  to  the 
History  (which  is  diligeutly  preparing, 
and  will  be  very  extensive)  shall  be 
given  such  material  additions  and 
corrections  as  may  be  communicated. 

I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any 
descendant  of  Bp.  Stillingfleet, 
who  will  favour  me  with  a  good  pedi¬ 
gree  of  that  respectable  Family,  for 
the  “  History  qf  Dorsetshire.”—* 
The  Bishop  was  twice  married.  By 
the  first  wife  he  had  Edward,  father 
of  Benjamin,  the  celebrated  Natural¬ 
ist.  By  the  second,  he  had  James, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1746. 
Dr.  Robert  Stillingfleet,  the  Dean’s 
son,  was  a  Prebendary  of  Durham  ; 
and  died  at  Bristol  in  1759.  Had  he 
any  other  sons  ? .  Is  there  any  Epitaph 
for  the  Dean,  or  for  the  Prebendary, 
either  at  Worcester,  Durham,  or 
B  ristol  ?  What  Relation  was  Edward, 
who  died  in  1777  ?  J.  Nichols, 

P.  ;S.  Allow  me  to  add,  that  the 
“  Literary  Anecdotes”  are  complet¬ 
ed  at  the  press,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  sheets  of  “  additions,” 
and  wait  only  for  some  additional 
Portraits,  and  the  “  Index,”  which  an 
unusual  temporary  press  of  business 
unavoidably  delays  for  a  few  weeks. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  N. 


Mr.  Urban,  Worksop ,  April  13. 
AT  in  the  pan.”— An  unknown 
Correspondent  imagines,'  very 
naturally,  that  it  is  corrupted 'from 
cate  in  the  pan.” — These  are  the  very 
words  of  Dr.  Johnson  (see  his  Diction¬ 
ary)  ;  and  they  certainly  allude  to 
Paul  Gemsege ,  i.  e.  Samuel  Pegge  : 
hut,  as  Mr.  DoWlaud,  in  your  last,  p. 
22S,  seems  to  think  that  “  much 
reading  and  some  ingenuity”  ought 
to  give  way  to  a  deficiency  of  both, 
how  far  his  pretensions  should  be 
supported  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  is  not  my  disposition  to  be  witty  ; 
and  if  any  thing  I  shall  advance  wears 
that  complexion,  I  beg  it  may  be 
considered  as  merely  illustrative,  of 
the  subject.  * 

Mr.  Gemsege ,  your  old  Correspon¬ 
dent,  voi.  XXI V.  p.  66.  tells  us  the 
meaning  of  cat  i’  lh’  pan  is  the 
changing  of  sides  in  politics  or  reli¬ 
gion  ;  that  the  turning  of  a  cake  in 
a  pan  very  aptly  expresses  this,  or,  as 
we  otherwise  might  say,  turning  one’s 
coat  but  Mr.  Gemsege  no  where 

asserts, 
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asserts,  or  intimates,  that  it  requires  a 
frequency  or  repetition  of  turning  to 
constitute  a  cat  in  the  pan,  which  Mr. 
Dowland’s  reasoning  implies.  Mr. 
Dowland  says,  a  cat,  when  suspended 
by  the  neck  in  a  band,  twirls  about ; 
and  by  his  using  the  words  “  rotary 
motion,”  I  should  suppose  him  to 
mean  a  perpetual  one  to  be  necessary, 
connecting  with  it  the  idea  of  over¬ 
coming  the  nine  lives  of  a  cat  by  sus¬ 
pension;  how  he  makes  the  gesticula¬ 
tion  of  the  cat,  or  that  pf  its  taking 
up  more  space  than  perhaps  any  other 
animal  during  strangulation,  to  apply 
to  the  proverb  “  turn  cat  i’  the  pan,” 
he  has  not  explained. 

Though  Mr.  Dowland  thinks  lightly 
of  much  learning,  I  find  he  attends  to 
as  much  of  Mr.  Gemsege’s  as  he 
imagines  will  serve  himself,  erudite¬ 
ly  supporting  it  with  a  proof  from 
Shakspeare.  Here  I  wish  Mr.  Dow¬ 
land  had  not  lost  sight  of  candour;  for 
this,  with  his  saying  that,  “  indeed  it 
is  afterwards  observed  by  the  same 
respectable  writer,  that  cate  is  no 
other  but  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
delicate.,  and  that  cates  sigrirfi.es  deli¬ 
cacies,"  leads  the  reader  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Gemsege  has  relinquished 
his  assertion  that  cate  means  cake  ; 
now  that  he  has  not  done  so,  take  it 
from  his  own  words :  *•' 

“  When  the  cowherd’s  wife  upbraids 
king  Alfred,  in  Speed,  for  letting  the 
cake  at  the  fire  burn,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  she  little  suspected  him  to  he  the 
man  that  had  been  served  with  more 
delicate  cates.  Speed’s  Hist.  p.  386. 
Here  it  signifies  a  cake,  but  in  general 
it  means  any  dainty  or  delicaey.” 

Add  to  this  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
Johnson  I  started  with  ;  for  would  the 
Doctor  have  said,  “  imagine  very  na¬ 
turally,”  if  he  had  not  understood  cate 
in  the  pan  to  mean  a  cake  ? 

But  Mr.  Dowland  himself  has  prov¬ 
ed  that  cates  means  cake,  though  he 
knows  it  not ;  for  his  quotation  from 
Shakspeare,  taken  with  his  observa¬ 
tions  thereon,  it  is  most  certain,  ac¬ 
knowledges  as  much  ;  he  says  that 
delicacies, or  dainties  we  may  presume, 
come  from  the  farm.  Now  we  jvill 
apply  this  to  his  quotation  from  Shak¬ 
speare,  and  then  ask  if  we  can  be 
otherwise  than  simpletons,  if  we  do 
Hot  believe  the  metaphor 

— “  My  super  dainty  Kate, 
s  For  dainties  are  all  Cates,” 


to  be  a  rich  and  most  delicious  cake  ? 
We  never,  I  am  positive,  can  presume 
it  to  mean  a  sucking  pig  or  a  fat 
goose,  “  the  immediate  produce  of  the 
farm.”  By  a  visit  to  the  farm,  we  shall 
get  acquainted  with  a  stranger  Mr. 
Dowland  has  not  thought  fit  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  us  ;  1  mean  the  salt-cat  Mr* 
Gemsege  speaks  of,  whom  l  under¬ 
stand  to  be  a  very  worthy  resident 
of  the  Pigeon-house,  and  well  known 
to  all  the  people  of  the  farm,  so  much 
so  thatthe  most  illiterate  plough-boy, 
belonging  to  the  said  farm,  will  tell 
you,  in  his  own  dialect,  all  about  the 
salt-cat,  just  to  the  same  meaning  as 
Mr.  Gemsege  has  done,  with  which 
meaning  of  Mr.Gemsege’s  I  shall  close 
this  paper,  as  1  am  fearful  of  haying 
encroached  too  much  on  your  pages, 
and  that  I  have tired  yourReaders : 

“  Now  that  this  is  the  true  original  <*f 
this  saying  is  very  clear,  from  a  similar 
corruption  in  the  word  salt-cat.  A  salt- 
cat  is  a  cake  well  impregnated  with 
brine,  and  laid  in  a  pigeon-house,  in 
order  to  tempt  and  entice  the  birds, 
who  are  exceeding  fond  of  it;  and  cat  is 
here  used  for  cate,  in  the  sense  of  va 
cake,  just  as  it  is  in  this  proverbial  saying 
which  we  are  now  explaining.  (Gent. 
Mag.  vol. XXIV.  p. 67.)  Paul  Gemsege.” 

Yours,  &c.  W.  M. 

Mr.  Urban,  April 4* 

OL.  LXXX.  Part  i.  p.  185.  “  Mf* 
Douglas,  on  the  female  side,  was 
descended  from  Stephen  Gardiner* 
Bp.  of  Winchester.” 

Was  not  Stephen  Gardiner  a  Popish 
bishop  ?  was  he  married  ?  if  not,  Mr. 
D.  could  not  be  descended  from  him* 
though  he  might  be  of  the  family.  * 

“His  mother  was  daughter  of  Mr. 
Gardiner  of  Haling,  near  Croydon. 

— - Sand  Place,  near  Dorking,  was 

also  a  mansion  of  the  above  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  sister  was  married  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.” 

Christopher  Gardiner,  of  Send 
Place,  near  Dorking,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Ouslow, 
and  she  dying  in  childbed,  in  1624, 
at  the  age  of  21,  was  buried  in  Dprk- 
iDg  chprcb,  where  is  a  monument  for 
her.  Mr.  Gardiner  in  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  purchased  Haling  House,  near 
Croydon,  which  remained  in  his'  fa¬ 
mily,  till  1707.  Arthur  Onslow,  esq. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
bom  in  1691,  married  in  1720,  Anne, 

one 
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one  of  the  nieces  and  coheirs  of  Henry 
Bridges,  esq.  of  Ember  Court,  and  had 
no  other  wife.  Manning  and  Bray’s 
History  of  Surrey,  vol.l.  54.565,586  ; 
vol.  II.  543.  B. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sloane-st.  Feb.  14. 
R.  Malone,  in  noticing  a  deed 
executed  by  Shakspeare,  10th 
March,  in  1612.13,  three  years  before 
his  death,  which  instrument  is  now  in 
Mrs.  Garrick’s  possession,  makes  this 
Observation — •“  Much  has  been  lately 
said  in  various  publications  relative  to 
the  proper  mode  of  spelling  Shak- 
speak’s  name.  He  spelt  his  narncf 
himself  as  l  have  just  now  written  it, 
without  the  middle  e.  Let  this,  there¬ 
fore,  for  ever  decide  the  question.” 

The  propriety  of  the  omission  of 
the  middle  e,  your  Readers  will  per¬ 
ceive,  is  further  authorized  by  the 
passage  hereafter  extracted  from 
pent  eg  an' s  Epistle  to  the  English 
Nation,  dated— “  From  Antwerpe 
this  7th  Februarie,  stiio  novo,  1605,” 
more  than  that  eight  years  previous 
to  the  execution  of  the  deed  alluded 
to.  “  Breakspear ,  ShaKspear,  and  the 
like,  have  been  sirnames  imposed 
upon  the  first  bearers  of  them  for 
valour  and  featesot  Armes.”  W.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  Northiam ,  April  10. 
OUR  Correspondent,  who  signs 
himself  A  Christian  of  the  Old 
School ,  in  his  remarks  upon  my  letter 
On  Mr.  Durham’s  Evening  Lecture  at 
Bol vender,  is  wrong  in  supposing  me 
an  advocate  either  for  Extempore 
Preaching  or  Evening  Lectures,  or 
any  sort  of  innovation -on  the  regular 
performance  of  clerical  duties  in  the 
manner  he  approves.  Ifhe  gives  that 
letter  a  second  perusal,  her  will  find 
that  I  merely  commended  Mr.  Dur¬ 
ham’s  zeal  in  doing  what  he  conceiv¬ 
ed  would  best  counteract  the  efforts 
of  the  Sectaries  in  deluding  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Establishment;  and  that 
I  considered  it  as  a  questionable  point 
whether  such  a  departure  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  order  was  strictly  defensible, 
although  1  allowed  that,  as  far  as  it 
was  found  effectual,  much  might  be 
admitted  in  its  favour-,  and  1  express¬ 
ed  that  approbation  of  the  Lecture  it¬ 
self  (the  only  one  1  ever  heard  from 
him)  that  I  thought  it  justly  entitled 
to  ;  but  I  beg  to  assure  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  that  I  am  as  much  a  disciple 
of  the  old  school  as  himself  |  audnearly 


of  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  some  of  the  younger 
parties  which  may  be  expected  to 
follow  their  attendance  on  these  noc¬ 
turnal  meetings ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
by  any  means  a  duty  incumbent  on 
the  labouring  class  of  people,  who 
have  been  employed  through  the  day 
in  their  honest  and  industrious  call¬ 
ings,  to  attend  those  meetings,  instead 
of  going  home  to  their  respective  fa¬ 
milies,  to  renovate  their  strength,  by 
needful  sustenance  and  an  early  hour 
of  rest,  for  fhe  toils  of  the  ensuing 
day  ;  but  where  they  are  so  religious¬ 
ly  disposed  as  to  attend  a  place  of 
worship  at  such  hours,  it  is  better 
that  the  church  should  be  open  to 
them,  than  that  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  or  induced  to  resort  to  Taber¬ 
nacles  and  dissenting  meeting-house* 
for  religious  instruction,  in  doctrines 
adverse  to  the  principles  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  they  profess  or  belong  to  ;  and 
such  is  the  popularity  of  this  Lecturer, 
that,  if  he  chose  to  assemble  them  at 
midnight^  I  believe  he  would  have  a 
lull  congregation.  1  have,  most 
assuredly,  nothing  to  say  in  vindica¬ 
tion  of  those  ministers  whom  your 
Correspondent  mentions  as  systemati¬ 
cally  departing  from  the  Liturgy  in 
their  performance  of  divine  service, 
or  those  who  read  over  our  admirable 
form  of  public  prayer  with  a  careless¬ 
ness  or  haste  that  betrays  their  indif¬ 
ference  to  its  proper  effect.  This 
certainly  is  not  a  conduct  calculated 
“  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christian 
worship,  or  to  support  the  venerable 
fab  rick  on  which  it  is  maintained 
nor  is  your  Correspondent  warranted 
by  any  part  of  the  letter  he  allude* 
to,  to  conceive  or  represent  me,  or 
the  Clergyman  I  have  mentioned 
above,  as  inclined  to  justify  or  ap¬ 
prove  snch  practice;  and  if  he  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  a  for¬ 
mer  letter  of  mine  on  the  observance 
of  Good  Friday,  the  Festival  of  Eas¬ 
ter,  and  Ascension  Day,  inserted  in 
your  Magazine  lor  June  last,  p.  527, 
he  will  lind  my  sentiments  more  at 
large  on  Extempore  Preaching,  and 
the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  per¬ 
fectly  concurring  with  his  own.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  C. 

TAKE  the  liberty  of  requesting 
information  on  a  subject  whicii 
is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  whp  are  engaged  in  Dyeing. 

la 


1812.]  Substitute  for  Cochineal .  - 

In  turning  over  a  neat  well-written 
“  Treatise”  [see  page  364],  I  find  the 
following  words  in  p.  2  : 

**  The  man  who  discovers  a  Substitute 
for  so  expensive  an  article  (Cochineal), 
and  the  mode  of  using  it,  this  substitute 
being  the  produce  of  our  own  territories, 
and  moderate  in  price,  who,  without 
seeking  his  own  exclusive  advantage, 
unreservedly  publishes  his  discovery, 
may  justly  claim  the  gratitude  of  the 
Dyers,  and  the  approbation  of  his  Coun¬ 
trymen  at  large.” 

.Again  in  pages  S  and  9,  I  read  this 
passage : 

**  The  manufacture  of  this  valuable 
article  is  certainly  worthy  the  attention 
and  encouragement  of  Government  and 
the  Nation  in  every  point  of  view  ;  first, 
because  it  is  the  produce  of  our  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  can  afford  to  pay  the  same 
duty  as  Cochineal;  secondly,  because  it 
will  save  the  nation  not  less  than 
200,000/.  per  ann.  in  procuring  cochineal 
from  foreign  countries,*  again,  because 
it  affords  a  dye  equal  in  splendour  and 
superior  in  permanency,  to  cochineal,  at 
one  third  or  one  fourth  of  the  expence  : 
thus  enabling  Government  to  clothe  our 
troops  uniformly,  officers  and  soldiers, 
with  cloth  of  the  same  shade,  beyond  all 
comparison  more  beautiful,  and  more 
permanent,  than  the  dye  at  present  used 
for  our  soldiers’  coats,  yet  equally  cheap ; 
again,  because  it  must  become  a  valua¬ 
ble  article  for  export,  and  tend  to  enrich 
us  as  much  as  our  manufactures  of 
Indigo.  In  short  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  source.” 

Oa  reading  these  passages,  one  of 
the  first  emotions  that  arise  in  the 
iniad  is  a  desire  to  know  who  the  in¬ 
dividual  is,  to  whom  the  country  is 
indebted  for  so  valuable  a  discovery. 
But  the  desire  becomes  infinitely 
greater,  when,  to  the  merit  of  disco¬ 
very,  he  unites  the  still  more  trans- 
cendant  merit  of  “  foregoing  his  own 
exclusive  advantage,  and  unreservedly 
publishing  his  discovery  to  the  world.” 

I  know  not  whether  I  might  not  add, 
as  the  general  feeling,  because  it  is  ray 
©wn,  that  the  very  modesty  which 
seems  to  cast  a  cover  over  his  own 
name,  and,  perhaps,  has  commanded 
Mr.  Martin  to  observe  silence  with 
regard  to  it,  taises  one’s  admiration 
and  curiosity  tenfold.  Mr.  Martin  of 
course  must  know, and  doubtless  many 
of  those  who  are  more  immediately 
interested  in  this  discovery  are  equal¬ 
ly  well  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
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it.  Should  this  paper  fall  under  the 
notice  of  any  one  that  can  answer  the 
quere,  by  giving  the  name  of  the 
able,  disinterested,  and  amiable  cha¬ 
racter  alluded  to  (for  Mr.  Martin’s 
words  justify  me  in  styling  him  so), 
he  will  confer  a  most  gratifying  plea* 
sure,  and  a  great  favour  on 

Yours,  &c.  Justitia. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  17. 

GOLD  fell  one  shilling  an  ounce  oa 
the  6th  inst.  and  rose  two  shil¬ 
lings  on  the  15th.  Silver  is  likewise 
dearer. v 

The  London  refiners  now  sell  fine 
Gold  at  51.  Is.  per  ounce,  and  fine 
Silver  at  7  Shillings.  B.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  5 . 

A  VERY  well  painted  portrait  has 
lately  come  into  my  hands,  on 
which  is  inscribed  “  Heywaod  Bick- 
erstaffe,  esq.  Altai,  sure  34,  1632— 
Qui  gloria t/ur  in  l)eo,glorietur ;  1  Cor. 

i.  31.”  The  precise  cut  of  his  beard, 
the  starchness  of  his  dress,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  look  of  self-sufficiency  in  his 
countenance,  bespeak  him  to  be  a 
man  of  some  note  ;  probably  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  parliament.— My  own  reading 
does  not  furnish  me  with  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  such  a  person  ;  but  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  may,  proba¬ 
bly,  be  able  to  supply  me  with  some 
particulars  of  this  gentleman’s  history, 
or  refer  me  to  some  channel  of  infor¬ 
mation.  A  Collector. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  8. 

IF  any  of  your  Correspondents  can 
answer  me  the  following  queries, 
they  will  greatly  oblige,  R.  S. 

1.  At  what  time  were  stone  altars 
taken  down  in  Churches,  and  tables 
placed  in  their  stead  ? 

2.  Roger  Ascham,  schoolmaster  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  at  what  town  in 
Yorkshire  was  he  born,  where  buriad, 
and  lastly  what  monument  to  his  me¬ 
mory  ? 

3.  F rom  whence  and  at  what  period 
originated  the  custom  of  hanging  up 
the  armour  of  valiant  men  in  churches! 


Mr.  Urban,  April  9. 

1HAVE  lately  been  told  there  has 
been  a  remark  made,  that  there 
are  few  men  of  genius  of  any  profes¬ 
sion  or  occupation  whatsoever  but 
what  take  snuft';  witness  our  eminent 
professors  at  the  bar,  in  the  theatres, 

&c. 
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312  Snuff- takers. 

&c.  (Does  Madame  Catalan!  take 
snuff'?)  If  taking  of  snufF  makes 
genius,  though  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
understood  to  insinuate  that  there 
are  no  men  of  genius  that  do  not 
take  snuff,  1  wish  to  know  if  that  is 
the  reason  why  every  • — - — -  now* 
a-days  constantly  carries  his  snuff-box 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  in  order  to  be 
ranked  among  the  wiseheads.  For¬ 
merly  snuff'  may  be  said  to  be  taken 
wholesale ;  for  1  knew  one  of  the 
worshipful  fraternity  of  snuff-takers, 
that  was  said  to  have  his  coat-pocket 
lined  with  tin,  and  to  serve  his  nose 
from  thence  by  handfuls.  R. 

Literary  Anecdote. 

N  1471  Lewis  XI.  wishing  to  have 
in  his  library  a  copy  of  a  book 
written  by  Dr.  R hazes,  an  eminent 
phys  cian,  borrowed  the  original  from 
the  faculty  of  medicine  of  Paris,  and 
gave  twelve  marks  of  silver,  or 


twenty  pound  sterling,  for  the  security 
of  the  said  manuscript ;  and,  besides 
that,  the  bon;d  of  a  private  citizen  for 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  golden 
crowns.  It  appears  very  odd  that  a 
king  should  not  only  give  pledges  for 
a  book  which  he  borrows  in  his  king¬ 
dom,  but  also  the  bond  of  a  private. 
It  shows  how  difficult  it  was,  before 
and  after  the  invention  of  printing,  to 
procure  books,  and  how  very  dear 
they  must  have  been  :  for  in  the 
year  1470  the  printers  w  ho  had  settled 
in  Paris  dedicated  their  first  book  to 
Lewis  XI  ;  and  it  is  in  the  following 
year,  in  1471,  that  this  prince  borrow¬ 
ed  a  book  to  get  a  manuscript  copy 
of  it.  It  is  supposed  that  20,000 
people  in  France  subsisted  by  the  sale 
of  the  books  which  they  were  copy¬ 
ing  ;  and  that  it  was  the  reason  for 
which  the  discovery  of  printing  met 
with  no  encouragement  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  F.  H. 


A  METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL,  kepi  at  Clapton,  in  Hackney. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thermo 

meter. 

Baron 

leter. 

Rain, 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Evap. 
lOOths 
of  i nch . 

Wind. 

- - -  -  —cV 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Mar.  21  1 

48 

29-14 

— 

— 

S. 

22 

50 

39 

29-72 

29-67 

— 

— . 

$.  E.—  E. 

23 

42 

39 

29*72 

29-33 

— 

— - 

8.  E. — E. 

24 

41 

30 

29-48 

29-14 

•81 

•55 

N.  E.  „ 

25 

39 

28 

30-10 

29-88 

— - 

— T 

,N., 

26 

40 

,30-40 

30-34 

— 

- - 

N.E.— S.E„ 

27 

,i 

■ — 

— 

E. 

28 

— 

W.  -S.  W. 

29 

54 

— - 

'  - - 

W.—S,  w. 

30 

58 

— 

— 

s.  w. 

31 

42 

29-85 

29*64 

1-50 

-32. 

E.  S.  E. — E. 

April  1 

56 

44 

29-70 

29-58 

__ 

— 

s.  w.  . 

2 

55 

50 

29-65 

29-56 

— - 

■ - 

s.  w. 

3 

56 

44 

29-62 

29-49 

— 

— 

s.  w. 

4 

46 

2968 

i,  - — 

—  , 

N.  E.  , 

5 

54 

40 

30-21 

30-16 

__ 

-t— 

Various.  , 

6 

53 

42 

30.22 

30-10 

— . 

S. 

7 

50 

37 

30  00 

29-90 

— : 

— 

s. 

8 

45 

29 

30- 1 8 

30-06 

— 

— 

E. 

9 

40 

34 

30-18 

30-10 

— 

— 

E. 

10 

45 

36 

30-05 

30-02 

— 

•45 

E.-N.E.-S, 

1  1 

39 

30-02 

29-95 

— 

— 

N.  N.W.-S. 

12 

52 

37 

30.-00 

29 '93 

•75 

•7 

E.-Var.-W. 

13 

48 

34 

30-10 

30.08 

— ' 

— 

S.  E. — E. 

14 

46 

33 

30-02 

29-95 

!  “  ' 

•  - 

E.  ' 

15 

49' 

36 

29-88 

29-78 

1  — 

1  — 

■  S.  E. 

Match  21.  Various  clouds  and  fair  day,  Corona  Lunarisvezy  faint.  22  to  27.  Varia¬ 
ble, and  cool  weather  with  showers  of  snow  and  rain,  and  various  modifications  of 
clouds.  28  to  31.  Warmer,  with  variable  weather  and  some  rain. 

April  1  to  7.  Warm  and  variable  weather;  wind  changeable  in  strength  and  direction ; 
much  cloud  and  a  good  deal  of  rain.  8  to  15.  cold  North '  and  Easterly  winds  pre¬ 
vailed,  with,  however,  some  variation,  and  occasional  change  to  8.  and  various 
clouds.  1  '• 

Clapton,  April  16,  ISIS."  -  -  THOMAS  FORSTER. 
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Geitt.McLCf.  April  1812.  It.T.p.  313. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

RENTHAM  Half,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Suffolk,  was  the  seat  of 
the  antient  family  of  Brewster  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  to  1797,  when, 
hy  the  sudden  death  of  the  last  heir 
male,  this  venerable  mansion,  and  the 
estates  belonging  to  it,  became  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Meadows  and  John 
Wiikinson,  esq.  aunt  and  first  cousin 
of  the  deceased,  by  whom  the  whole 
was  sold  in  1810  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gooch,  hart.  The  Brewsters  were 
gentry  of  consideration  in  their  coun¬ 
ty  for  a  long  period;  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  attained  their  highest 
elevation  during  the  Protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  to  whose  party  Ro¬ 
bert  Brewster,  esq.  the  then  possessor 
of  W rentham  Hail,  was  a  warm  ad¬ 
herent.  He  sat  in  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  dethroned  the  monarch, 
for  the  borough  of  Dunwich,  in  ihe 
room  of  Henry  Coke,  esq.  disabled 
for  his  loyalty.  The  writ  issued  for 
his  election,  by  vote  of  the  house, 
hears  date  Sept.  2,  1645.  Among  the 
five  gentleman  of  Suffolk  to  whom 
the  representation  of  that  county  was 
granted  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his 
officers  in  July  1653  (the  assembly 
commonly  called  Barebone’s  Pail  ra¬ 
in  ent)  appears  the  name  of  Francis*' 
Brewster.  In  the  parliament  of  the 
succeeding  year,  Robert  Brewster, 
esq.  of  W rentham,  sat  again  for  Dun¬ 
wich  :  and  in  that  of  September  1656, 
he  was  one  of  the  ten  representatives 
of  Suffolk,  and  voted  for  conferring 
the  title  of  King  upon  the  Protector. 
To  preserve  the  memory  of  an  antient 
family,  and  their  residence,  which  has 
recently  been  taken  down  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  proprietor,  you  are  requested  to 
insert  this  brief  account,  and  the  view 
of  W rentham  Hall  which  accompanies 
it.  (See  Plate  I.)  T.  B. 


M  r .  U  r  b  a  n  ,  Mu  rch  2 1 . 

S  every  atom  of  information  re¬ 
specting  the  personal  history  of 
the  Colossus  of  English  Literature  is 
worth  preserving,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  you  will  give  ready  admission  to 
a  transcript  of  three  V ouch  era ,  relative 
to  his  Friend  Savage  and  himself. 

Yours,  &c.  F.  H. 


*  If  this  is  not  an  error  of  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Parliamentary  History,  for 
Robert. 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  181 L 
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“  The  14tli  day  of  December,  Received 
of  Mr.  Ed.  Caye  the  sum  of  Fifteen 
Guineas,  in  full,  for  compiling'  and  writ¬ 
ing  “  The  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  esq.” 
deceased,  and  in  full  for  all  materials 
thereto  applied,  and  not  found  by  the 
said  Edward  Cave,  I  say,  received  by  me, 

Dec.  14, 1743.  Sam.  Johnson.” 

“  Mr.  Cave,  Bristol,  March  17,  1749. 

According  to  your  request,  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  Savage’s  Play,  and  have  here  sent 
it  you  with  a  receipt  inclosed.  The 
person  of  whom  I  purchased  the  play  is 
a  particular  friend  of  mine  :  he  assures 
me,  the  play  is  perfect,  and  never  was 
copied.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  to  your 
satisfaction.  Please  to  give  my  account 
credit  for  the  Five  Guineas.  1  am,  Sir, 
your  humble  servant,  Tho.  Cadell*.” 

“  To  all  people  to  whom  these  pre¬ 
sents  shall  come,  I  Samuel  Johnson, 
of  G o u g h ’ s - s q u a r e ,  London,  gentleman, 
send  greeting:  Whereas  Edward  Cave, 
Citizen  and  Stationer  of  London,  has 
bought  paper  and  printed  for  me  an 
edition,  in  folio,  of  a  periodical  Work 
called  ‘  The  Rambler,’  and  is  now  about  to 
re-print  Seventy  Numbers  of  the  same 
work  in  twelves,  at  his  own  Expence : 
Now  know  ye,  that  I,  the  said  Samuel 
Johnson,  do  hereby  authorize  and  im- 
power  the  said  Edward  Cave  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  said  second  Edition  of  the 
Rambler,  in  twelves,  and  to  receive  and 
apply  to  his  own  use  so  much  of  the  mo¬ 
ney  arising  from  such  sale  as  shall  fully  re¬ 
pay  and  reimburse  to  him  such  sums  as 
upon  a  just  reckoning  he  shall  appear  to' 
have  expended  on  account  of  the  said 
Work  ;  provided  that  the  names  of  John 
Payne  and  Joseph  Bouquet  be  inserted  in 
the  new  edition  in  twelves,  as  the  persons 
for  whom  the  said  edition  is  printed,  as  is 
inserted  in  the  said  folio  edition.  In 
witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  Samuel 
Johnson,  have  to  these  presents  set  my 
hand  and  seal  this  first  day  of  April,  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  sovereign  lord  George  the  Second, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
Sealed  and  delivered  -\  Sam.  Johnson. 
being  first  duly  stampt  j 
in  the  presence  of  > 

David  Henry,  j 

Jno.  Hawkesworth.”  J 

Mr.  Urban,  March  25. 

HAVE  no  doubt  but  you  will  rea¬ 
dily  admit  the  following  detached 
Remarks  on  Antient  Manners,  when 

#  Father  of  the  late  worthy  Alderman. 

informed 
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informed  that  they  were  selected  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lort. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  Green. 

“  John  Falcourt  of  Lucca  in  Italy,  in 
the  32d  year  of  King  Edward  the  Third’s 
reign,  was  the  first  Apothecary  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  appears  in  Lord  Coke’s  Reports 
in  the  Case  of  the  Citv  of  London,  fol. 
126.  b.” 

“  In  those  days  {temp.  Henry  VI.)  it 
was  thought  sufficient  for  Noblemen’s 
sons  to  wind  their  horn  and  carry  their 
hawk  fair,  and  leave  study  and  learning 
to  the  children  of  mean  people.  See 
Caxton’s  Life  in  BiographiaBritanniea.” 

“  Bolton  Village  and  Castell  is  4  miles 
from  Midleham.  The  Castell  standithe 
on. a  roke  syde;  and  all  the  substaurice 
of  the  lodgings  in  it  be  included  in  4 
principall  towres.  Yt  was  an  18  yeres  in 
building,  and  the  expends  of  every  yere 
came  to  1000  marks.  It  was  finished  or 
Kynge  Richard  the  I  Id.  died. 

“  One  thinge  I  muche  notyd  in  the 
Ilaulle  of  Bolton,  how  Chimeneys  were 
conveyed  by  tunnelles  made  on  the  syds 
of  the  wauls  bytwixt  the  lights  in  the 
Haull,  and  by  this  meanes,  and  by  no 
covers,  is  the  smoke  of  the  harthe  in  the 
Hawle  wonder  strangly  convayed.  Moste 
parte  of  the  tymber  that  was  occupied  in 
buyldynge  of  this  Castell  was  set  out  of 
the  Forest  of  Engleby  in  Cumberland, 
and  Richard  Lord  Scrope,  for  convey- 
aunce  of  it,  had  layde  by  the  way  dyvers 
drasvghts  of  oxen  to  cary  it  from  place 
to  place  till  it  cam  to  Bolton.  There  is 
a  very  fayre  Cloke  at  Bolton,  cum  motu 
Solis,  &e.  lunas,  and  other  conclusions. 
From  Lelcmd’s  Itinerary ,  viii.  19.” 

“  In  Selden’s  edition  of  the  Fleta  (see 
Book  2.)  every  thing  minutely  described 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  every  house¬ 
hold  servant  of  our  old  nobility;  Cook, 
Ox-driver,  Shepherd,  Swineherd. 

“  Fleta  was  written  in  Edward  the 
Second’s  reign  ;  best  edition  1685.” 

“  J.  Loceenii  Antiquitates  Sueo-Go- 
thics,  in  quibus  prisci  aevi  Sueorum  et 
Gothorum  mores,  status  regui,  et  insti- 
tutiones,  cum  hodiernis  comparantur. 
Upsaliae,  1670,  8vo. — See  Peck’s  Deside¬ 
rata  Curiosa,  vol.  11.  and  the  1st  vol. 
1.  vi.  p.  30.” 

‘‘The  Exchange  (that  arsenal  of  choice 
vanities)  is  furnished  with  a  daily  supply 
and  variety  of  beauty  spots  cut  out  in 
diminutive  moons,  suns,  stars,  castles, 
trees,  birds,  beasts,  and  fish.  King 
James  affirmed  that  whoever  used  these 
patches  either  was,  or  would  be,  a  whore. 

“  When  yellow  starched  bands  and 
cuffs  were  in  fashion,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke  commanded  thecommon  Hangman 
to  do  his  office  in  that  dress,  and  thus 
put  a  stop  to  the  idle  fashion. — From  a 


book  called  Youth  Behaviour ,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Francis  Hawkins,  a 
boy  of  ten  years  old,  1663,  12mo.  p.60.” 

“  Sir  William  Temple  says,  vol.  I.  p. 
268,  ‘  I  think  I  remember,  within  less 
than  50  years,  the  first  noble  families 
that  married  nto  the  City  for  money, 
and  thereby  introduced  by  degrees  this 
public  grievance,  which  has  since  ruined 
so  many  estates  by  the  necessity  of  giving 
great  portions  to  daughters,  impaired- 
many  families  by  the  weak  or  mean  pro¬ 
ductions  of  marriages  made  without  any 
of  that  warmth  and  spirit  that  is  given 
them  by  force  of  inclination  and  personal 
choice,  and  extinguished  many  great 
ones  by  the  aversion  of  the  persons  who 
should  have  continued  them.  Quoted  by 
Brown  in  his  ‘  Estimate  of  the  Times’.” 

“  In  the  time  of  the  Great-grandfather 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Wine 
handed  round  on  a  salver  after  dinner. 
Then  the  Duke  withdrew.  Company 
entertained  with  strong  beer  bv  the 
Steward,  and  smoking.  Hence  the  origin 
of  Salver  [Vine. 

“Lambeth  Palace;  old  customs  broke 
through.  Chaplains  entertain.” 

“  Sir  Wm.  Cecil,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  N. 
Throckmorton  at  Paris,  May  1561,  says, 

‘  The  Queen  wishes  some  Goldsmith 
might  be  induced  to  come  hither,  with 
furniture  of  Agrets,  Chains,  Bracelets, 
&c.  to  be  bought  both  by  herself  and 
ladies  here  to  be  gay  in  this  Court  to¬ 
wards  the  Progress.  He  shall  be  free  of 
Custom  for  all  he  shall  not  sell.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Feb.  12. 

OUR  Correspondent  John  Forbes, 
in  p.  24,  has  favoured  your  readers 
with  a  copy  of  a  Licence  for  Lent, 
granted  in  Scotland  ;  and  speaks  of  an 
antient  branch  of  revenue  arising 
from  thence,  which  no  longer  exists  in 
that  country.  Perhaps  the  same  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  passed  since  the 
Union,  and  authorized  Clergymen  in 
this  cduntry  to  grant  Licences  of  this 
kind,  gave  the  same  power  to  the  per¬ 
sons  in  Scotland  who  issued  the  Licence 
which  your  Correspondent  copies. 

It  may  be  amusing  to  some  of  your 
Readers  if  you  will  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  Licence  granted  in  England  in  the 
year  1639,  by  the  Rector  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
London.  I  have  copied  this  Licence 
terbatim  from  the  oldest  Register  of 
the  above-named  Parish. 

“  Whereas  Mrs.  Mary  Anthony,  the 
wife  of  John  Anthony,  of  my  parrish,  Dr. 
of  Pnisick,  hath  bine  along  time  sick, 
and  is  new  in  great  weakness  of  body, 

w her  by 
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wherby  it  is  very  p’iudiciall  (prejudi¬ 
cial)  to  her  health  and  recovery,  if 
shee  should  altogether  abstavne  from 
flesh  meats,  and  brothes  made  thereof, 
this  time  of  Lent;  I  do  therefore  by  that 
power  3  have  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
this  case  p’vided,  grant  her  my  lycense 
to  eat  some  flesh  meats,  or  broaths  made 
thereof,  for  eight  days.  In  witness 
w  heart  of,  I  have  hereunto  sett  my  hand 
the  24th  of  februarie  1639- 

Tho.  Westfeild,  S.  T.  D. 

Rector  Ecci’ie  St.  Barth.  Ma.” 

What  the  usual  fee  to  the  Clergy 
was  for  such  grants,  I  do  not  know. 
The  Churchwardens  received  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Poor  for  such  Licences  to 
common  people  a  Noble ,  6s.  S d.  5  bat 
from  great  personages  1 1.  6s.  8 d. ;  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  items, 
which  I  have  carefully  copied  from 
the  original  account  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  Dr.  John  Antho¬ 
ny  (the  husband  of  the  above-named 
Alary  Anthony,  to  whom  the  Licence 
was  granted)  who  was  Churchwarden 
of  the  above-named  parish  in  the  year 
1631. 

£.  s.  d. 


tc  Received,  March  12.  Of  my 
Lord  Herbert  for  his  Licence  for 

Lent  - . 168 

March 15.  It.  (Item)  of  my  Lord 
of  Middlesex  in  pte  (part)  for  the 
same  ---------  0  6  8 

March  24.  It.  of  my  Lady  Ben¬ 
nett  for  the  same  -  -  -  -  -  068 
March  28.  It.  of  Mr.  Roberts 
for  the  same  -  -  -  -  -  -068 

March  30.  It.  of  Mr.  Pitt  for 
the  same  -  --  --  -  -  -  0  6  8 
March  2 9.  It.  of  Mr.  Barkham 
for  tl?e  same  -  --  --  --  068 


8^  There  is  remaining  in  errerages  from 
my  Lord  of  Middlesex  for  the  poore 
upon  his  Licence  xxs. 

Sd3  And  from  my  Lady  Bennett  vi.9.  vim?.” 

The  following  items  also  appear  in 
this  Churchwardens’  accounts  for  the 
year  1631  : 


“  It-  given  to  divers  poore  schol- 

lers  and  ministers . 0  8  § 

It,  given  to  two  women  for  car- 
rieng  one  out  of  the  Parishe  that 
was  neere  her  travell  -  -  -  -  0  0  6 

Given  to  a  poor  Minister  from 

Dr.  Westfeild  . 0  5  0 

July  17.  It.  for  a  pint  of  Sacke 
for  a  Minister  that  preached  -  -  0  0  6 
It.  given  to  the  Workmen  of 
the  Church  for  Breckfaste  -  -  0  0  8 
Nov.  6.  It.  for  the  thanksgiving 
for  the  Queen’s  delivery  -  -  -  0  0  6 


— St:  Bartholomew 's  Register.  3 15 

Nov.  17.  It.  for  ringing  for 
Queen  Elizabeth  -  -  -  -  026 

(It  seems  from  thk,  that  it  was 
customary  to  ring  on  the  Anniverr 
sary  of  this  Queen's  accession  to 
the  Throne  even  28  years  after  her 
decease.) 

A Tov.  21.  It.  paid  for  ringing  on 
the  King’s  Birth  day  -  -  -  -02  6 

Dec.  27-  It  for  holly  &  iuye  -  0  4  0 

Dec.  28,  It.  for  an  Allmanacke 
for  the  Vestry  -  --  --  -002 

March  28.  It.  for  ringing  on  the 
King’s  Coronation  day  -  -  -  0  2  6” 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Illidge. 

Description  o/I  vinghoe,  Bucks. 

( Concluded  from  page  210.) 

N  the  North  and  South  ailes  of  the 
Church  are  some  memorials  of  the 
families  of  Duucombe  and  Neale.  In 
tlie  centre  of  the  N.  aife  is  a  plain  high 
table-tomb,  the  stone  of  which  is  in¬ 
laid  with  several  brasses  of  effigies 
and  inscription. — Near  it  a  handsome 
table-tomb,  inclosed  with  iron  rails, 
with  a  gray  slab  on  the  top,  for  the 
Neales,  with  the  arms  only  carved  at 
top;  above  which  is  placed  a  mural 
monument  of  white  marble,  of  excel¬ 
lent  workmanship,  supported  by  an¬ 
gels’  heads,  with  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Deborah, 
late  wife  of  Francis  Neale,  esq.  one  of 
the  daughters  of  John  Kidgell,  gent.; 
who  departed  this  life  March  26,  1714, 
in  the  66th  year  of  her  age.  She  had 
issue  three  daughters,  Marthanna,  De¬ 
borah,  andFrances;  whereofMarthauna, 
who  died  an  infant,  lyeth  buried  by  her. 
In  memory  of  whose  piety  towards  her 
God,  charity  to  her  neighbours,  loving 
deportment  to  her  said  husband,  and 
motherly  care  and  affection  to  her  chil¬ 
dren,  he  the  said  Francis  Neale,  her  said 
husband,  hath  caused  this  monument  to 
be  erected.” 

Against  the  E.  side  are  two  piscinas 
for  holy  water  in  the  wall ;  above 
which,  aver  a  pointed  window,  are 
two  circular  windows  intersected  with 
stone  circles,  something  like  a  Katha- 
rinewheelvvindow.  On  the  opposite  side 
are  two  long  lancet  windows,  in  which 
two  or  three  pieces  of  painted  glass 
still  remain,  and  a  few  pieces  in  some 
of  the  other  windows.  On  the  N.  side 
is  a  large  window,  three  lights,  long 
mullions,  pointed  and  ramified  head. 
On  the  floor,  a  stone  to  the  memory 
of  the  Blackheads,  on  brasses,  with 
their  effigies,  in  very  good  preserva¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  The  stairs  up  the  tower,  and  to 
the  temporary  ringing-floor,  stop  up 
the  view  from  E.  to  W.  through  the 
lofty  arches  of  the  tower,  which 
stands  on  four  massy  columns  or  piers. 
In  the  floor  beneath  is  a  large  blue 
stone,  the  oldest  in  the  Church,  date 
1368,  supposed  to  he  Norman-French 
by -the  inscription,  which,  as  well  as 
the  effigies,  are  on  brass. 

In  the  South  aile  near  the  tower  is  an¬ 
other  table-tomb,  for  the  Buncombes, 
covered  with  a  marble  slab  of  a  hard 
green  mottled  cast,  with  inscriptions 
and  effigies  on  several  brasses ;  close 
to  which  is  a  piscina  on  the  E.  side : 
on  the  other  side  of  a  banister-rail,  on 
the  floor,  a  blue  stone  with  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  William,  the 
son  of  John  Buncombe,  of  Barley-end, 
gent,  and  Sarah  his  wife;  obiit  9  Sep- 
texnbris,  1739,  mtatis  11.” 

Above,  on  the  S.  side  another  pis¬ 
cina.  The  windows  in  this  aile  are 
the  same  as  the  N.  aile. 

The  Lucys  of  Barley-end,  the  last 
family  in  that  house,  lie  buried  here 
also  ;  but  no  stone  nor  a  memorial. 

The  Chancel  is  divided  from  the 
other  parts  by  an  oak  screen,  painted 
and  gilt,  with  six  of  the  Apostles  pour- 
irayed  at  the  bottom,  three  on  eacli 
side  of  the  folding  doors.  Within, 
are  old  oak  stalls ;  two  on  each  side  of 
entrance,  against  the  screen,  for  su¬ 
periors,  and  a  long  seat,  with  a  front, 
on  each  side  against  the  wall.  In  the 
centre  of  pavement  a  stone  as  follow's : 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Henry  Cooley, 
gent,  who  departed  this  life  March  the 
lath,  anno  Dom.  1714.” 

Against  the  N,  side,  above  it  a  mu¬ 
ral  monument  of  white  marble,  of 
exactly  the  same  form  as  in  the  North 
aile,  and  of  equal  workmanship,  with 
this  inscription : 

“  Near  this  place  lies  interred  among 
his  ancestors,  the  body  of  Henry  Cooley, 
of  Seabrooke,  in  the  parish  of  Chadding- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  gent,  son  of 
Francis  Cooley,  gent. ;  by  whose  death 
he  became  heir  and  next  successor  to 
Henry  Cooley,  his  late  grandfather,  of 
grateful  memory,  whom  he  truly  repre¬ 
sented  in  all  virtuous  qualifications.  He 
married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Wm.  Jar¬ 
man,  pf  Little  Gaddesden,  gent,  with 
whom,  but  the  short  space  of  one  year 
before,  Death  dissolved  the  bands  of  their 
inviolable  affections,  and  parted  the  most 
united  and  happy  paire  ;  leaving  issue  by 


her,  Henry,  his  only  son  and  sole  heir, 
an  infant  about  a  month  old.  He  was 
a  person  pious  in  bis -life,  peaceable  in  his 
conversation,  and  just  in  all  his  dealings; 
a  most  dutiful  son  to  his  mother,  ten- 
derest  of  husbands  to  his  wife,  the  best 
of  masters  to  his  servants ;  and  is  deser¬ 
vedly  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him. 
He  departed  this  life  the  20th  day  of 
March,  anno  Domini  1714,  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  age. 

“  Thus  quick  the  nimble  sands  between 
them  run,  [was  done; 

Time  turn’d  the  slender  glass,  and  all 
Death  them  cut  off  the  fruitful  branch, 
and  so  [grow.” 

Left  all  our  hopes  from  one  fresh  bud  to 

Above  the  other,  in  the  pavement, 
another  for  the  Cooleys,  but  not  legi¬ 
ble.  Near  to  which,  in  the  N.  wall,  is 
a  very  antient  altar-tomb,  under  an 
arch,  with  a  rich  cornice, 'on  whicljt 
lies  a  stone  effigies,  in  episcopal  or  ca¬ 
nonical  robes  ;  his  head  rests  on  a  pil¬ 
low  laid  angle-ways  upon  another 
laid  straight ;  his  hands  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  arms  bare  to  his  elbow,  and 
a  kind  of  apron,  pointed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  his  knees  upon  his  vestment, 
over  which  is  a  kind  of  gown,  and  a 
wig  very  much  like  what  is  called  a 
Welsh  wig.  No  inscription  is  to  be 
discovered:  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  he  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
Church,  or  somebody  from  the  abbey 
of  Ashridge,  called  the  Bonhomes, 
Some  have  said,  that  it  is  Peter  Chace- 
port.  I  suspect  that  the  tomb  was  not 
originally  placed  here,  but  removed 
from  another  part  of  the  Church. 
The  arch  and  figure  do  not  corre¬ 
spond,  the  figure  appearing  more  an¬ 
tient.  Within  the  rails  at  the  South 
corner  of  the  table,  a  small  stone  for 

“  Wm.  Eastbury,  Vicar,  died  Oct.  1st, 
1723,  aged  about  80  years,” 

There  are  a  few  ornamental  tiles 
(one  inscribed,  “  I.  C.  1706.”)  in  the 
pavement,  whicli  is  two  steps  higher 
than  the  other  part  of  the  chancel. 
There  is  no  altar,  nor  piscina  here; 
a  painted  table  only,  of  oak,  rather 
curious,  and  always  covered  with  fine 
green  cloth.  The  walls  above  and 
around  it,  on  each  side,  are  miserably 
daubed  to  represent  wainscot.  A 
large  E.  window  above,  four  lights, 
ramified  head  ;  two  windows  on  the 
S.  and  one  on  the  N.  The  roof  is 
open  to  view,  ornamented  with  an¬ 
gels,  full  length,  each  bearing  shields 
charged  with,  a  cross  or  circular 

wreath, 
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wreath,  with  stone  corbels  like  the 
Church.  Two  stone  crowned  heads 
project  from  the  walls,  one  opposite 
the  other?  an  iron  staple  over  each. 
The  view  of  the  West  window  here 
wouicl  have  a  fine  effect,  if  not  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  ringing-floor  through 
the  arches  of  the  tower.  The  rm«'ii> 
floor,  I  should  suppose,  might  have 
been  on  the  floor  above,  as  the  clock 
there  might  be  otherways disposed  of, 
having  no  dials.  In  this  floor  are  de¬ 
posited  an  iron  frame,  which  the  pail 
went  ir  to,  fixed  on  a  high  pole  for  a 
fire-beacon,  which  used  to  stand  on  a 
hill  near  the  ’own,  called  Beacon  Hill; 
and  a  windlass  for  lowering  the  bells. 
Two  lancet  windows  light  this  story, 
and  may  he  traced  in  the  wall ;  a  num¬ 
ber  or  arches  tilled  close  up,  apparent¬ 
ly  windows,  or  openings,  formerly  ;  if 
so,  the  tower  then  must  have  been 
handsome,  with  circles  similar  to  St. 
Alban’s.  The  story  above  is  occupied 
by  a  peal  of  five  heavy  bells  and  a 
Saint’s  bell.  The  tenor  is  a  very  tine 
one,  both  in  tone  and  shape,  about 
,33  cwt.  richly  ornamented  about  the 
crown,  with  the  following  inscription 
round  that  part,  “  Saha  Marit  Christi 
Plebesque  Heligio  Yana  1618.”  Be¬ 
neath,  “  P.  B.-H.K.  Churchwardens,” 
— On  another,  “  Sambosa  Polsada 
Monde  Maria  Yocala,  1035.”  —  On 
another,  “  I.  R.-C.  1685.”— On  ano¬ 
ther,  “William  Buncombe,  Francis 
Neale,  esqrs.  Churchwardens  :  Chan¬ 
dler  made  me,  1718.” — On  another, 
u  Richard  Hall  made  me,  1746;  Wil¬ 
liam  Hayton,  esq.  Richard  Sawell, 
gent.  Churchwardens.”  The  sixth,  or 
Saint’s  bell,  hangs  in  one  of  the  belfry 
windows,  no  inscription.  Though  the 
tower  is  large,  one  of  the  bells  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  hungabovetheother.  Above 
is  to  be  seen  the  frame-work  of  the 
spire,  sound  oak  timbers  well-framed 
together;  but  it  has  considerably 
weakened  the  top  of  the  tower.  On 
the  E.  side,  the  parapet  is  much  out 
of  the  upright;  over  the  window,  it 
is  lied  together  with  iron  bolts,  &c\ 
One  window  of  two  lights,  stone  raul- 
lions  on  each  side.  Rooks  burrow  in 
the  w  alls. 

The  view  of  this  Church,  in  your 
last  number,  is  from  what  is  called  the 
Warren  stile  in  the  church-yard  ;  and 
is  a  S.  W.  prospect.  The  Church  does 
not  stand  due  E.  and  W.  according  to 
the  points  on  the  ball,  which  were 
placed  by  compass  about  20  or  30 
years  ago. 


In  the  place  called  the  Warren,  are 
traces  of  foundation  of  Bishop  Blois’s 
palace,  or  seat. 

There  are  many  intrenchments  on 
the  Hill  near  this  place, and  a  deep  long 
place,  called  Incombe  or  Ing  combe 
Bole,  about  600  paces  long,  and  be¬ 
tween  30  or  40  feet  w  ide,  and  the  same 
in  perpendicular  depth,  sloping  on 
each  side  to  the  angle  of  45,  covered 
with  a  fine  turf;  it  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  horse-shoe  ;  and  tradition  states  it 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  blood 
of  the  Banes!  An  intrenchment  crosses 
it,  which  does  that  or  any  thing  else 
away.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  may 
have  been  a  quarry,  used  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  for  making  the  Icknild  road  ; 
this  part  being  all  rag-stone,  of  which 
roads  are  now  usually  made.  Tradi¬ 
tion  likewise  slates  it  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Romans  within  their 
Camp  to  screen  their  men.  That  there 
was  formerly  a  Camp  here,  the  works 
thrown  up  prove;  but  such  an  excava¬ 
tion  could  never  have  been  intended 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Another  tradi¬ 
tion  may  also  here  he  noticed,  viz. 
that  the  women  went  out  of  the  towns 
in  the  night,  and  slew  all  the  red- 
haired  men  (the  Danes)  whilst  asleep 
in  their  Camp. 

Combe  Hole ,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hill,  is  deep,  long,  and  serpentine, 
and  a  spring  of  water  issues  out  in  the 
middle.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  romantic 
place,  called  Ward's  Comb,  full  of  fine 
wood  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Bridg¬ 
water,  with  three  farm  houses  and 
cottages  in  it.  Near  this  is  the  Iving¬ 
hoe  Coursing-ground.  Nearer  the 
town,  is  another  deep  place,  called 
Brook  Comb  Bottom.  These  four 
places  with  the  name  of  Comb ,  it  may 
be  presumed,  furnish  a  proof  of  a 
Camp  having  been  here,  as  Combes, 
Comb,  as  well  as  Comp ,  in  Saxon  sig¬ 
nifying  Camp. 

Barley  End  House,  the  scat  of  the 
Buncombes  before  mentioned,  is  an 
old  building  (in  the  shape  of  a  half  H.) 
with  a  lath  and  plaster  front.  A 
branch  of  this  family  lies  at  Battlesden 
in  Bedfordshire*.  Mrs.  Lucy,  the 
last  occupier  of  the  house,  lies  buried 
iu  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  S*  aile.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  who  is  building  a  most 
magnificent  mansion,  in  the  Castle  and 
Church  Gothicst)  le,  in  AshridgePark. 

*  See  Topographer,  vol.  I.  p.  494. 

At 
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At  the  top  of  one  of  the  Hills,  call¬ 
ed  Druid's  Mount ,  some  large- si  zed 
bones  were  dug  out  of  a  tumulus 
some  years  back.  Near  which,  on  a 
proud  eminence,  stands  Crawley  Wood, 
seen,  it  is  said,  at  the  distance  of  100 
miles,  and  at  Portsmouth.  It  is  a 
large  circle  of  Beech-trees,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  a 
line  situation  for  a  prospect-tower 
(for  which  a  design  has  been  made). 

The  principal  land-holders  are,  the 
Enrl  of  Bridgewater  and  Wm.  Hayton, 
esq.  of  Aldhury,  who  has  a  large  man¬ 
sion,  shut  up  with  pleasure  grounds 
and  paddock,  in  the  town  ;  near  w  hich 
remains  a  small  part  of  a  very  old 
house,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Nun¬ 
nery.  Mr.  Meacher,  the  Proprietor 
ot  an  extensive  Ale-brewery,  has  a 
handsome  large  square  house  adjoin¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  are  no  other  houses 
worth  notice  except  Ben  ystead  house, 
mentioned  in  page  209.  J.  S.  B. 

Bony  stead  House ,  April  4,  1811. 

Church  otes  front  Feamsted. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  211.) 

BOVE  the  altar-table  on  the  S. 
corner,  is  a  beautiful  antient 
mural  monument, which  had  formerly 
a  hearse  over  it:  arms  at  the  top. 

“  Here  lies  the  dead,  deprived  of  breath 
By  death,  whose  fame  shali  outliv  e  death* 
B.  F  ” 

In  the  centre  the  effigies  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  kneeling  on  a  cushion  before 
an  Altar  with  book  open  on  it. 

Beneath, 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sir  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fouke,  knight,  who  served  Ki nge 
Edward,  Queen  Mary,  and  was  Master 
of  the  Houshold  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  many  years,  and  to  Kinge  James  that 
now  is  :  in  tnemorye  of  whose  vertnous 
life  (worthy  eternal  remembrance)  Ed¬ 
ward  Fouke,  gent,  his  brother,  hath 
erected  this  Monument.  Obiit  xix 
lulii,  1604,  aetatis  su®  69.” 

Beneath  this  is  a  piscina  for  holy 
water,  the  shelf  still  remaining.  '  A  cl  - 
joiniug,  are  two  stone  seats,  canopy 
above;  and  near  these  a  wainscot 
table,  rails,  and  floor  of  one  step,  for 
the  Altar ;  under  which  are  two  stones 
with  Inscriptions  on  them: 

“  Mortale  quiescat  Dom.Mariae  Luke, 
quae  filia  quinta  Henrici  Coningsby  de 
Mymms  Boreali,  Eq.  Aur.  et  Eliz.  clarae 
familiae  Botelorum  dq  Wood-hall,  in  com. 
Hertford, 


“  Conjux  olim  fuit  Johannis  Saun¬ 
ders*,  dePuttenham,  arm.  (et  ib  d.  sepul- 
ti)  in  diet.  com. ;  tandem  Joh.  Luke  de 
Flpmsted  nupta  et  viduata.  Ob.  22 
Aug.  1664.” 

On  a  long  stone,  an  effigies,  with 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  brass ;  and  in 
old  characters  : 

“  Hie  jacet  magist.  Johannes  Oudeby, 
quondam  Rector  istius  Ecclesi®,  et  de 
Bar  ugh  by,  Lincoln.  Dioces. ;  et  Canoni- 
cus  in  Eccles.  Collegiata  beat®  Mari® 
in  Warr.  et  Camerarius  ex  parte  Comitis 
War.  in  Scaccario  Domini  Regis  j  qui 
obiit  7  Maii  1414;  cujus  an.  &c” 

Next  to  this  is  another,  with  figures 
in  brass,  but  no  inscription. 

Another,  for  “  Mrs.  Ann  Collington, 
who  departed  this  life*  on  the  22d  day  of 
October  1753,  aged  60  years.” 

Another;  “  Here  lyeth  interred  the 
body  of  Sarah  Cotton,  wife  of  Wm.  Cot¬ 
ton,  of  Turner’s  Hall,  in  the  Parish  of 
Harpinden,  gent,  who  departed  this  life 
16th  of  January  1697-8,  abatis  suae  30.” 

There  are  three  Hatchments  against 
the  N.  wall. 

The  Chancel  is  divided  from  the 
Church  by  a  rich  altar-screen  of  carved 
oak, ornamentally  painted;  near  which 
on  a  smHI  stone  in  the  Nave  : 

“Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mrs.Elizabet*1 
Halev,  whoe  dyed  the —  day  of  October 
1687.” 

To  the  left  a  double  pew  for  Sir 
John  Sebright  and  family,  of  Beech- 
wood  Park,  in  this  parish. 

On  the  first  pillar,  right  hand,  is  cut 
with  a  knife,  by  one  of  the  clerks  it  is 
supposed,  the  following  inscription, 
and  a  painted  head  underneath: 

“  In  this  midle  space,  and  at  this  seats 
end, 

There  lyeth  buried  our  neighbor  and  frind 
Old  John  Grigge  of  Cheverills  End. 

An’o  1598,  Aprill’  15.” 

On  the  first  left  pillar: 

“  Within  this  isle  where  bricks  are  laide. 
There  lieth  buried  a  virgin  mayde; 
Frauncys  Cordell  was  her  name, 

She  lived  and  died  in  godlye  fame. 

An’o  1597}  Junii  7.” 

On  the  next  pillar : 

“  Of  this  seat’s  ende  in  the  midle  alley. 
There  lieth  buried  John  Paley  the  valley. 

An’o  1590,  Junii  xiiii.”- 

*  A  label  from  his  mouth  (now  gone) 
as  follows  ( Salmon’s  Herts)  : 

Miserere,  Miserator,  quia  veie  sum  Pec- 
cator. 

Unde  precor  licet  Reus,  Miserere  mei 
Deus.  Orer 
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Over  one  of  the  arches  a  framed 
board,  with  arms,  and  the  following 
inscription  : 

“  At  the  upper  ende  of  this  midle  ile 
lyeth  iutered  the  body  of  George  Cordell, 
esquire,  who  served  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  sergeant  of  the  Ewry  to  King 
James  and  the  late  King  Charles,  in  all 
sixty  yeeres,  who  married  Dorothy,  the 
only  daughter  and  heyre  of  Francis 
Prior,  of  this  parish,  with  whom  she 
lived  52  yeares,  and  deceased  the  26‘th 
May,  1653,  being  aged  84  yeeres.” 

One  Ann  Prior  lived  in  this  parish 
to  the  age  of  120  years. 

Near  the  before-meutioned  board 
was  tiie  llood-loft,  the  door  to  which 
is  at  the  top  of  the  North  aile;  instead 
of  which  is  a  Painting  by  Hull  over 
the  screen,  Aaron  on  one  side,  a  War¬ 
rior  on  the  other,  and  Moses  in  the 
rear.  On  the  North  side,  between 
two  of  the  columns  is  a  very  antient 
altar-tomb,  with  the  effigies  of  the 
deceased,  male  and  female,  right  hands 
joined  across;  at  their  heads  a  rich 
canopy  euriously  carved,  at  their  feet 
two  dogs;  a  label  defaced.  Weever 
mentions  three  antient  tombs  (of 
which  this  only  now  remains),  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  for  lords  of  this 
manor;  and  probably  more  antient 
than  the  use  of  inscriptions  in  England. 

Near  the  West  end  is  the  Font,  of 
an  octagon  shape.  At  the  W.  end  is  a 
gallery.  The  Nave  is  divided  from 
the  N.  and  S.  ailes  by  two  rows  of 
octagon  pillars,  live  on  each  side,  with 
rich  carved  capitals. 

At  the  top  of  the  South  aile  is  a 
very  elegant  marble  monument,  with 
sis  figures,  viz.  five  on  the  pedestal 
moulding,  and  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  pavement  below,  all  in  kneeling 
postures  (a  banner  at  top,  with  a  red 
cross) ;  there  have  been  two  others  : 

“  Thomas  Saunders,  de  Beechwood, 
’arm.  peccatorum  maximus,  credens  in 
unum  Deam,  diving  suA  providentil  ter- 
rena  queeunque  gubernantem  et  sapien- 
tissim£  disponeiitem,  etin  Redemptorem 
Muudi  Jesum  Christum  die  ultimo  futu- 
rum  judicem,  cum  ex  Helena,  fili&  et 
hcerede  Roberti  Sadlieri  de  Sopewella, 
clarse  et  antiqu®  in  hoc  agio  famili®,  sex 
liberos  susceperit,  viz.  Thomam,  Rober- 
tum,  Helenam,  Johannem,  Annum,  He- 
lenam,  quorum  quinque  ante  parentes 
decesserunt,  et  Anna  tantftm  parvula 
superstes  exist  it,  cui  Deus  propitius  sit  ! 
In  eorum  piarn  memoriam,  quibus  nihil 
amplius  dari  possit,  monumentuin  hoc, 
utsignum  amoris,  cur®,  et  beneficent!®, 
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si  vixissent,  futur®,  lugens  positit,  spe 
certk  confidens  se  futurum  heredem  reg- 
ni  coelorum  et  licete  corpore  h®redem  in 
terris  non  relmquit,  hanc  tanien  conso- 
lationem  assecutus,  quod  ex  se  additur 
regno  coelorum.” 

On  the  moulding, 

O  7 

“  Talium  est  regnum  coelorum.” 

(On  ahanging  piece  cf  drapery  below:) 

Hee  that  lookea  hereon  may  consi¬ 
der  how  fleeting  all  worldly  comforts  are, 
and  how  great  a  vanity  it  is  to  place  his 
affections  thereon.  Such  things  there 
are  as  worldly  comforts,  ’tis  true*  but 
they  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  littlw 
streams,  and  whoever  delights  in  them 
more  than  in  the  fountaine  from  whence 
they  proceed,  may  soone  find  them  dry 
and  Vanished :  the  truth  of  which,  hee 
that  wrote  this  hath  sensibly  found,  anti 
wills  others  to  place  their  affections 
chiefly  on  that  object  of  love  which  U 
unchangeable,  and  is  the  center  of  all 
true  joy  and  lasting  felicity.” 

Near  to  this  in  the  floor,  black 
marble  slab  : 

M.  fe.  E.  i  homas  Saunders,  Alius  na~ 
tu  maximus  Guliehni  Saunders,  tie  Lou- 
dino,  generosi,  (fratrisThom®  Saunders* 
de  Beechwood,  in  hie  parochiA,  armigeri) 
et  Abigalis,  uxoris  ejus,  fili®  Thomas 
Saunders,  de  Hadnara,  in  com.  Bucks, 
armigeri.  Obijt  15  Feb.  anno  Dorn. 
1690-1,  ®tatis  sure  undecimo.  Indolis 
optim®  ac  maxim.®  spei,  luctus  nuno* 
ohm  delici®  parentum.  Hie  juxta  re- 
conditur  Gulielmus,  vix  bimestris,  filius 
natu  minor  Gulielmi  supradicti.” 

Against  the  wall  a  white  marble 
mural  monument : 

“  To  the  memory  of  Richard  Pearce, 
late  of  Milbank  Street,  Westminster, 
Brewer,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Flam- 
sted ;  who  lieth  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  this  Church-yard.  Fie  died  Ja¬ 
nuary  16,  1800,  aged  79  years;  having 
the  character,  which  lie  well  deserved, 
of  a  tender  Husband,  a  good  Father,  a 
true  Christian,  and  a  sincere  Friend.” 

Near  this  are  two  antient  hatch¬ 
ments.  I 

Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Wm.  Flatten  (alias  Newport), of  Che- 
verells  Green,  knt.  in  this  parish; 
which  Robert  died  18th  April  .1658, 
and  buried  at  (Felstead).  Perhaps 
Flamstead  is  meant ;  but  there  is  no 
monument,  nor  any  traces  of  his  bein^ 
buried  here.  Beylin . 

To  be  preserved  as  not  now  to  be 
found ; 
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“  In  this  isle  is  buried  the  body  of  Ann 
Poure,  second  daughter  of  Francis  Poure, 
of  Blechinton,  in  the  county  of  Qxon, 
esq.  and  of  Ann  his  second  wife,  the 
third  daughter  to  Julius  Ferrers,  of 
Market,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  esq. 
who  died  13  June,  1631.”  Salmon’s 
Herts. 

The  Tower  at  theW.  end  has  a  lofty 
arch  into  the  nave,  but  stopped  up, 
and  a  double  door  opposite.  Above 
is  the  ringing-floor ;  over  that  a  floor 
occupied  by  the  Clock  and  Windlass, 
and  another  floor  occupied  by  a  peal 
of  six  tunable  Bells;  on  five  of  which 
js  inscribed  “  Chandler  made  me 
1664,”  and  on  another,  “  John  Way- 
letfc,  London,  fecit  1729.”  The  Tower 
seems  going  fast  to  decay.  It  is  held 
together  by  iron  ties  in  several  parts, 
and  buttressed  up  on  the  outside.  The 
body  of  the  Church  seems  crippled  : 
ilie  walls  without,  and  the  pillars 
within,  are  visibly  out  of  the  upright. 

According  to  Matthew  Paris,  1006, 
this  Church  was  a  Chapel  depending 
upon  Redborn,  which  Richard,  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban’s,  fraudulently  and  simo- 
niacally  aiianated  from  his  Monastery 
about  the  year  1112. 

In  the  Church-yard  surrounding  are 
several  grave-stones  and  eight  altar- 
tombs. 

FourAlmshouses, facing  the  Church, 
were  built  and  endowed  by  the  Saun¬ 
ders  family  ;  on  the  front  of  w  hich 
are  two  portraits  in  stone,  defaced. 
They  are  for  two  Widowers  and  two 
Widows,  who  have  51.  per  annum ,  out 
of  lands  called  Gately  Grounds. 

On  April  24th,  1783,  as  some  men 
were  sinking  a  chalk-pit,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  Church,  in  a  field  be¬ 
longing  to  Green-lane  Farm,  called 
Wood  Field,  in  the  centre,  about  three 
feet  deep,  was  found  a  vase,  about  the 
size  of  a  quart  pot,  like  a  honey-pot  in 
shape,  containing  above  200  Medals 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  gold  and 
silver. 

A  tradition  exists,  that  there  for¬ 
merly  stood  a  Church  in  the  next  field, 
dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  S.  B. 


ratherbe  “  Chorographical  ?”  because 
Bailey’s  Dictionary  (which  I  presume 
is  pretty  good  authority)  tells  us  that 
“  Topography  is  a  description  of  a 
place ,  or  small  quantity  of  land,  such 
as  a  manor  or  particular  estate;”  and 
that  “  Chorography  is  a  part  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  which  treats  of  the  description 
of  particular  counties ,  or  of  a  county 
or  province .”  I  think  it  requires  hut 
little  discernment  fo  discover  which  is 
the  properest  term.  But  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  reason  for  this,  of 
which  I  am  not  aware;  and  if  you,. 
Mr.  Urban,  or  any  of  your  learned  An¬ 
tiquarian  Correspondents  know  of  any, 

I  shall  be  obliged  in  being  set  right. 
This  remark  is  occasioned  by  that 
Herculean  labour  lately  completed, 
the  History  of  Leicestershire  ;  which, 
from  its  bulk,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mental  exertion,  one  would  think  was 
the  work  of  ages ;  and  yet  we  find  it 
but  that  of  a  few  years,  being  begun 
in  1790*,  and  published,  complete,  in 
all  its  parts,  in  1811!  And  what  adds 
totheastoriishment,and  stands  without 
a  parallel,  is,  that  even  a  broken  thigh 
and  his  house  on  fire  about  his  ears, 
consuming  invaluable  property,  could 
not  repress  the  ardour  of  the  Author, 
n  o  r  check  h  is  assid  u  i  ty  ,til  1  h  is  fav  our  ite 
pursuit  was  ended  !  But  to  the  point, 
is  this  astonishing  Work,  Mr.  Urban, 
to  be  called  by  the  petty  name  of 
“  Topographical,”  when,  though  it 
treats  of  hundreds  or  parts,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  history  of  a  whole  ?  No, 
no,  let  it  be  called  by  what  I  think  its 
proper  appellation,  “  Chorographi¬ 
cal,”  as  treating  of  a  County  or  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  not  of  a  Parish  or  Manor 
only.  1  have  read  in  the  Introduction 
to  a  County  history,  notv  rising  into 
great  celebrity,  that 14  a  County  histo¬ 
rian  is  by  profession  a  dealer  in  small- 
ware.”  But  however  humbly  the 
learned  and  reverend  Author  might 
have  thought  of  his  owu  Work,  1  am 
certain,  if  he  was  now  living,  he  would 
not  say  it  of  that  of  Leicestershire: 
for  that  its  assiduous  and  judicious 
Author  was  not  a  dealer  in  'small 
ware,  the  Work  itself  is  a  manifest 
and  splendid  instance.  R. 


Mr.  U  rban,  Worcester. 

I  BEG  leave  to  submit  to  your  bet¬ 
ter  judgment,  whether  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “  Topographical”  is  strictl  y  gram¬ 
matical,  as  applied  to  our  modern 
Histories  of  Counties.  Should  it  not 


*  In  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
List  Number  of  the  “  BibliothecliTopo- 
graphica  Britannica,”  dated  July  24, 
1790,  the  undertaking  was  first  an¬ 
nounced.  See  the  last  Month’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  p.  244, 

Mr. 


Gent-. .Maij.  _y'i ' priL  l6l2.  J*l.  JL.p>  3 21. 
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Mr.  Urban,  St.  Alban’s,  Nov.  4. 
HEREWITH  inclose  you  a  repre¬ 
sentation  ( Plate  II.  fig,  1.)  of  a 
Cross  Fleury  on  a  large  grey  slab  in 
the  South  aile  of  St.  Michael’s  church, 
St.  Alban’s;  which,  from  the  singu¬ 
larity  of  its  form,  may  be  deemed 
curious.  The  circumstances  that  led 
to  its  discovery  were  as  follows: 

During  the  repairs  of  that  Church 
about  four  or  live  years  ago,  the  ac¬ 
cidental  raising  of  a  plank  in  one  of 
the  pews  disclosed  the  upper  part  of 
the  cross,  displaying  two  of  the  Fleur- 
de-lys.  I  believe  it  attracted  no  par¬ 
ticular  notice  at  the  time,  and  when 
the  repairs  were  concluded,  was 
again  concealed  from  view.  I  have 
been  since  induced,  from  a  desire  to 
ascertain  the  date,  if  such  existed,  to 
Jay  it  open,  which  was  effected  a  short 
time  ago.  The  effigies  is  that  of  a 
man  in  a  long  robe- w  ith  full  sleeves  ; 
he  has  bracelets  on  his  wrists,  an  or¬ 
namented  girdle  round  his  waist,  and  a 
purse,  or  what  appears  such,  hanging 
at  his  left  side;  his  beard  is  forked, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  times  of  Richard 
II. ;  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time, 
that  there  had  been  a  figure  on  the 
right  of  the  above,  and  lying  in  a 
parallel  direction:  this  was  probably 
the  wife  of  the  person,  who  from  this 
circumstance  could  not  have  been  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  perhaps  a  merchant 
or  gentleman  of  those  times.  The 
groove,  which  formed  the  shaft  of  the 
cross,  was  partly  despoiled  of  its 
brass,  and  terminated,  in  what  had 
been  a  short  inscription,  as  a  square 
compartment  sufficiently  evinced  ; 
but  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  The 
two  shields  of  arms,  which  are  pre¬ 
cisely  similar,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  person 
whom  this  commemorates. 

The  armed  figure,  vthat  accom¬ 
panies  this  (see  jig,  2.)  was  brought  to 
light  at  thg  same  time,  and  is  not,  I 
presume,  of  any  particular  interest; 
the  inscription  of  this  was  likewise 
gone. 

IIow  is  it  that,  in  memorials  of  this 
kind,  the  wife  sometimes  appears  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  man,  whereas 
the  general  order  is  the  reverse? 

Yours,  &c.  T.  \Y. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  23. 

1SEND  you  the  impression  of  a  cu¬ 
rious  Sea!  (see  Jig.  3),  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  illustrated 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1812. 
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by  some  of  your  antiquarian  Corre¬ 
spondents.  It  was  found,  in  the  year 
1800,  in  the  garden  of  the  late  William 
Carnley,  esq.  of  Alford,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  It  is  of  brass,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  reads  sigillum  nullum  tale. 

I  also  inclose  a  drawing  of  an  antient 
Silver  Ring  (see  fig.  4),  which  was 
dug  up  in  1  SOI  at  Well,  near  Alford. 
An  explanation  of  the  inscription  is 
requested.  R.  Uvedale. 

Mr.  Urban,  Walworth,  Oct .  9. 

N CLOSED  you  have  an  impress 
si  on  from  a  Seal  (see  figure  5) 
found  under  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
most  antient  cities  of  this  kingdom. 
It  appears  to  be  a  composition  similar 
to  bell-metal,  or  a  mixture  of  brass 
and  silver  ?  and  its  exterior  is  of  rude 
form  and  workmanship.  An  expla¬ 
nation  is  requested. 

The  smaller  impression  (see  fig.  6) 
is  an  antique;  engraved  in  corne¬ 
lian,  at  the  period  when  it  was  known 
how  to  polish  the  engraved  part 
equal  to  the  surface — a  mode,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  now  totally  lost;  it  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  damage  by  being  remounted. 
Yours,  &c.  Inquisitive. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  II. 

HE  annexed  impression  (see fig. 
7)  is  taken  from  an  antient  brass 
Seal  in  the  possession  of  the  Cave 
family.  Perhaps  some  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondents  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  original  proprietor.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  IS. 

E  pleased  to  accept  a  few  miscel¬ 
laneous  notes  on  some  of  your 
late  Numbers. 

In  voh  LXXXI.p.  ii.p.  312.  b.  The 
Roman  coin,  found  wedged  in  the 
teeth  of  the  skeleton  at  Aldborough, 
was  an  0 bolus ,  to  pay  Charon  for 
ferrying  the  deceased  over  the  river 
Styx. 

P.  499.  should  not  “  Chian ”  be 
^  Cayenne  ¥'  For  the  expression,  I 
believe,  is  not  borrowed  from  Chian 
wine,  whether  genuine,  or  “  maris 
expers,”  but  from  the  high  seasoning 
of  the  kitchens,  imported,  I  presume, 
from  Cayenne , 

P.  503.  On  the  subject  of  Grace  at 
meals,  M.  Y.  very  justly  suggests  the 
propriety  of  the  good  old  conclusion, 
“  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,” 
This,  certainly,  should  never  be  omit¬ 
ted.  The  “  impressive  form,”  as 

W. 
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W,  B.  page  301,  calls  it,  “  Supply,  O 
Lord,  the  wants  of  others ,  and  give 
us  thankful  hearts,”  I  confess,  never 
satisfied  me ;  both  because  it  wants 
the  proper  conclusion,  and  because, 
to  my  feelings,  it  has  an  air  of  con¬ 
ceit  and  self-sufficiency.  The  occa¬ 
sion  evidently  requires,  that  the 
words  before  meat  should  be  a 
prayer;  those  after  it,  thanks  :  as, 

Bless,  0  Lord,  to  our  use  what  thou 
Last  given  us,  through  Jesus  Christ 
“  For  this  and  all  his  mercies,  God  be 
praised,  through  Jesus  Christ;”  or 
other  words  of  like  effect,  which  are, 
I  believe,  most  generally  used.  A 
very  neat  and  the  most  concise  form 
I  ever  heard  was  used  by  an  excellent 
Scholar  lately  deceased  :  “  Benedictus 
henedicat “ Benedicio  benedicatur 
If  used,  as  by  my  lamented  friend, 
when  scholars  only  are  present,  with 
the  necessary  addition,  itfper  Jesum 
Christum ,”  perhaps  this  form  cannot 
be  surpassed.  But  x bears?  oU 
vSstcu. 

P.  516.  In  the  inscription  of  the 
ring,  sent  by  your  Correspondent  Mr. 
Green,  there  is,  I  presume,  a  slight 
mistake  of  one  letter,  by  the  over¬ 
sight  either  of  the  engraver  orcopyer: 
<f  oXvy. 7rsi  cats read  oXvfjii rwi  ^ucac, 
“  mayest  thou  live  in  heaven;”  the 
iota  subscriptu  being  usually  sub¬ 
joined  to  the  preceding  vowel  in  ca¬ 
pitals,  and  not  subscribed ,  as  in  the 
small  or  cursive  letter. 

P.  532.  Your  Correspondent  Cle- 
ricus  seems  to  have  answered  all,  or 
most  of  his  own  objections  to  the 
Residence  Act,  in  saying,  “  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  esteemed  character  is  so 
much  the  greater,  if  he  be  also  the  In¬ 
cumbent.”  This  is  the  proper  view 
oi  the  question.  If  is  not  fair  to  ar¬ 
gue  from  extreme  cases ,  such  as 
those  which  are  slated  by  Clericm. 
Every  Rector  is  not  a  drone,  or  a 
drunkard ;  nor  every  Curate  a  saint. 
As  to  a  “  popular  preacher,”  or 
“  minister,”  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid,  it  is  an  epithet  of  very  ambi¬ 
guous  praise.  It  is  our  duty  to  teach 
the  whole  sum  of  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  practice,  with  ail  the  perspi¬ 
cuity  and  all  the  energy  that  God  shall 
give  us,  whether  those  entrusted  to 
iis  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear.  Neither  our  blessed  Lord 
(with  all  reverence  be  it  said)  nor  any 
of  his  Apostles,  were,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  “  popular  preach¬ 
ers.”  They  spoke  with  feeling  and 


affection,  but  with  plainness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  with  truth  and  soberness. 
They  reasoned  with  their  hearers  from 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  from  the 
dictates  of  pure  wisdom,  that  is,  the 
best  common  sense.  But  in  all  their  dis¬ 
courses,  and  in  all  their  writings,  there 
is  not  one  word  of  ranting  or  decla¬ 
mation.  Truth  cannot  be  honourably 
and  effectually  recommended,  but  by 
truth  alone.  If  by  the  false  colour¬ 
ing  of  fanaticism  or  enthusiasm  I 
could  charm  thousands,  and  gain  the 
reputation  of  the  rpost  popular 
preacher  that  ever  lived,  it  would  be 
“  doing  evil  that  good  might  come;” 
it  would  be  dishonouring  God,  and 
degrading  man. 

P.  585.  b.  26.  <£  Farwingfeam,”  r. 
“  Farf/nngo.” 

P.  593.  b.  11.  r.  The  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Vere  Isham. 

Pp.  511.  609,  &c,  Your  learned 
Correspondent  Oxoniensis  will  per¬ 
mit  one  who  has  no  pretensions  to 
Hebrew  literature,  to  enter  his  most 
serious  protest  against  the  new¬ 
fangled  word  “  Aleim.”  With  Elohini 
we  have  long  been  acquainted ;  vo¬ 
lumes  have  been  written  with  that 
title  ;  and  in  the  Hai  of  St.  Matthew, 
xxvii.  46.  and  EXoji  of  St.  Mark,  xv. 
34.  we  have,  I  conceive,  far  better 
proof  that  Elohim  is  the  true  way  of 
exhibiting  the  word  in  our  language, 
tjian  any  modern  critic  can  produce 
for  the  novel  term  Aleim.  Elms 
also,  and  El nathan,  and  Bethc/, 
and  Samuc/,  and  Israe/,  and  all  the 
words  compounded  with  Ely  are  so 
many  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the 
long  established  word.  Similar  liber¬ 
ty  has  sometimes  been  used  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sacred  name  Jehovah ; 
1  am  glad  that  Oxoniensis  has  not, 
there,  been  seduced  by  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  but  sorry  that  he  has  in¬ 
novated  at  all.  Such  phrases  2S  “  the 
man  of  the  Aleim,”  p.  609,  b.  (even 
if  you  read  Elohim )  seem  far  1  ss 
dignified  and  proper  than  “  the  man 
of  God.”  Aleim  may  be  a  Mahome¬ 
tan  or  Hindoo  deity  ;  but  it  is  not 
“  El — Elohe — Israel,”  God,  the  God 
of  Israel.  Gen.  xxxiii.  20. 

1812.  Feb.  p.  191.  “  F.  Rood,  esq.” 
r.  “  F.  Rodd,  esq.”  R.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  10. 

OXON1EN  SIS,  p.  103, complains  in 
very  just  terms  of  regret,  of  the 
low  state  of  Hebrew  literature  in  the 
English  Schools ;  by  which  I  under¬ 
stand 
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stand  the  Universities,  and  Oxford, 
from  his  signature,  in  particular — 
very  properly  attributing  this  lament¬ 
able  fact  to  the  want  of  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  bestowing  honours  and 
rewards  upon  such  Students  in  Divi¬ 
nity,  in  all  its  details,  as  should  shew 
themselves  eminent  in  this  and  other 
branches  of  sacred  study. 

I  confess  I  read  the  above  with 
great  pain  ;  as  it  is  generally  thought 
in  Ireland,  that  the  study  of  Hebrew 
is  cultivated  with  no  small  diligence 
in  your  Colleges.  I  am  happy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  inform  you  that  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dublin,  much  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  this  subject;  and  a 
liberal  premium  is  assigned  to  the 
proficients  in  the  Sacred  tongue,  the 
origin  of  which  is  as  follows : 

When  the  late  venerable  Archbishop 
Newcome,  who  was  at  once  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  and  of  human 
nature,  arrived  at  the  high  dignity  of 
Primate  of  Ireland,  he  became  {ex 
officio)  Treasurer  to  the  Board  of 
Erasmus  Smith  (a  foundation  of  great 
and  increasing  wealth  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Letters);  the  profits  arising 
from  which,  then  amounting  to  100/. 
per  annum ,  he  declared  immediately 
that  he  would  not  convert  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  emolument.  But,  being  a  pro¬ 
found  Biblical  Scholar  (as  his  nume¬ 
rous  works  evince),  and  particularly 
versed  in  the  Sacred  languages,  he 
determined  to  appropriate  this  sum 
as  a  premium  to  the  Students  in  He¬ 
brew  in  the  College  of  Dublin  ;  and 
during  the  five  years  of  his  primacy, 
he  annually  paid  over  to  the  Bursar 
that  money,  as  a  reward  for  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  a  study  in  which  he  pecu¬ 
liarly  delighted  and  excelled. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  learned 
Prelate,  his  successor  declined  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Treasurer,  as  before  stated  :  but 
upon  being  apprized  of  the  above  fact, 
and  being  desirous  that  the  Students 
in  Hebrew  shouid  not  lose  their  ac¬ 
customed  source  of  encouragement, 
he  has  continued  to  pay  the  same  sum 
annually  ;  and  it  is  now,  after  due  ex¬ 
amination,  carefully  awarded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant.  It 
only  remains  to  be  hoped  that  the 
conduct  of  those  Prelates  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  precedent,  and  become 
as  valuable  as  if  it  were  a  foundation. 
The  Professors  of  Divinity  in  our 
University  have  been  always  extreme¬ 
ly  energetic  in  promoting  this  study. 

Yours, &c.  ClericusHibernicvs. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  6. 

OU  will  afford  me  room  for  ex¬ 
planation.  It  must  ill  become  a 
Reader  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
by  criticisms  unfair,  or  by  sarcasms,  to 
check  its  embellishment;  and  such  I 
consider  every  ardent  attempt  in 
literature. 

Oxoniensis  may  possibly  think,  after 
the  frost  of  my  winters,  more  in  unison 
with  another  opinion  about  the  vowel 
points :  he  will  allow  us  one  remark 
— Every  national  people  have  exclu¬ 
sively  a  right  to  fix  the  pronunciation 
of  their  own  language. 

Foster's  Essay  on  Accent  and  Quan¬ 
tity,  if  considered  all  along  as  written 
on  the  Hebrew  instead  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  will  please  and  entertain 
Oxoniensis,  if  not  instruct  him. 

Warmth  in  young  men  ought  not  to 
displease  the  aged  :  we  reflect  on  our 
own  past  natural  errors.  One  of  these 
has  been  haste,  vide  p.  103.  What 
excuse  haste  ought  to  carry,  let  it 
hold. 

A  revision  again  and  again  is  not 
uncommon  in  even  short  papers  in¬ 
tended  for  this  Miscellany  ;  and  Mr. 
Urban  has  doubtless,  at  times,  been 
intruded  upon  from  niceties  of  correc¬ 
tion. 

When  our  Translators  sat  in  con¬ 
clave  to  hear  and  determine  what 
should  stand  of  each  other  learned 
coadjutor’s  performance,  there  was?i& 
haste. 

Now  l  am  wishing  (was  I  but  his 
tutor  !)  to  say  to  Oxoniensis,  “  Make 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  still  more 
your  debtor ;  turn  the  chapter  into 
verse  ;  let  Moses  sing  in  English.” 

With  this  notion  uppermost  it  oc¬ 
curred  that  Sternhold  and  Hopkins 
might  probably  have  begun  thus: 

“  Bear  witness,  ye  Seraphs  on  high. 

To  Moses  his  office  and  truth,  [nigh. 
Come,  Earth,  with  your  Princes  draw 

To  receive  the  lastwords  of  my  mouth.” 
&c.  &c.  &c.  P. 


A  Series  of  Letters  on  Acoustics, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Alex  an  der,  i)nr~ 
ham  Place,  West  Hackney. 

Sir,  Letter  IV. 

MUST  return  again  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Vibrations.  It  is  useful  to 
dwell  on  some  subjects,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  impression  made  on 
the  mind. 

M.  Diderot  informs  us,  that  all  sen¬ 
sible  sounds  are  comprised  between 
the  numbers  30  and  7  553  ;  that  is  to 
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say,  the  deepest  sound  perceptible  to 
our  ear  forms  30  vibrations  or  pulses 
in  the  air  in  one  second  of  time,  and 
the  ucutest  7552  in  the  same  time,  an 
interval  which  comprises  nearly  eight 
octaves.  As  a  performer  on  the 
organ,  you  well  know  there  is  a  rank 
of  pipes  17  notes  above  concert  pitch. 
Admitting  C  at  the  bottom  of  a  treble 
voice  to  make  240  vibrations  in  a 
second,  which  it  does  at  a  concert- 
pitch,  and  the  compass  of  the  organ 
to  go  up  to  F,  the  acutest  pipe  will 
make  13200  vibrations  in  one  second. 

In  some  organs  there  is  a  stop,  that 
is,  a  rank  of  pipes,  called  the  Double 
Diapason,  which  is  an  octave  below 
concert-pitch.  The  following  scale 
will,  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  the 
length  of  organ-pipes.  It  is  taken  from 
Dr.  Young,  who  gives  a  pipe  vibra¬ 
ting  once  in  a  second,  till  we  come  to 
tenor  C,  which  vibrates  25 ft  times. 
But  then  you  must  observe,  that  this 
is  our  D  flat  at  concert-pitch  :  for,  240 
being  assumed  as  concert  pitch,  i|  of 
240=256. 


Vibrations 

Length  of 

Notes. 

in  a 

open  pipes 

Second. 

in  feet. 

6  C 

1 

364. 

5  G 

2 

282.50 

4  C 

4 

141.25 

3  C 

8 

70.62 

2  C  audible.  16 

35.31 

1  C 

32 

17.66 

cc 

64 

8.83 

c 

428 

4.41 

TenorCl  C 

256 

2.21 

2  G 

512 

1.10 

'  3  C 

1024 

0.55 

4  C 

2048 

0.28 

5  C 

4096 

0.14 

6  C 

8192 

0.07 

The  following  observation  of  Dr. 
Robison  is  well  worthy  of  notice  ;• 
“  Compound-stops  on  an  organ  are 
such  wherein  each  finger-key  acts 
upon  2,  3,  5,  or  7  pipes  of  different 
pitches,  whenever  a  key  with  these 
stops  drawn  is  put  down.  The  rfcost 
common  of  these  is  the  Cornet,  the 
Sesquialtra,the  Mixture,orFurniture; 
the  use  of  these  Compound-stops  is  to 
involve  an  inconceivable  number  of 
actual  discords  into  the  common 
chord,  even  during  full  performances, 
as  any  person  may,  at  leisure,  satisfy 
himself  by  writing  down  the  several 
notes  produced  by  a  chord  formed  of 
the  stops  above-mentioned,  or  putting 
down  all  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte 
at  the  same  time,  to  which  a  chord 


on  these  stops  answers.  No  problem 
in  the  science  of  harmonics  is  more 
difficult  of  solution,  than  to  account 
for  the  ear's  receiving  pleasure  from 
such  a  confused  dissonant  assemblage 
of  sounds:  and  it  can  only,  perhaps, 
he  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
the  concordant  notes  being  so  many 
more  in  number,  in  these  kinds  of 
chords,  overpower  and  drown  the 
discords  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  ear 
is  able,  by  a  sort  of  mental  exertion, 
to  pass  over,  or  not  attend  to  the 
latter,  any  more  than  to  the  rattling 
of  the  keys  of  a  badly  constructed 
harpsichord,  or  the  noise  of  carriages 
in  the  street  adjoining  to  a  concert- 
room.” 

I  shall  now  return  again  to  the 
subject  of  Vibrations.  Those  who 
are  Philosophers  or  Mathematicians 
will,  I  trust,  pardon  my  dwelling  so 
long  on  this  subject:  and  endeavour¬ 
ing,  in  all  possible  ways,  to  make  it 
intelligible  to  those  for  whose  infor¬ 
mation  I  am  writing.  I  do  not  aspire 
at  giving  those  Mathematicians,  who 
have  attended  to  these  subjects,  the 
least  degree  of  instruction  -r  and  my 
object  is  to  induce  those  musical  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  have  a  slight  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  to  acquire  some  gene¬ 
ral  ideas  of  Acoustics. 

Most  important  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  accident.  Galileo  was 
the  first  person  who  attempted  to  ac¬ 
count  mechanically  for  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  musical  sounds,  by 
comparing  the  vibrations  of  a  musical 
string  with  a  pendulum.  He  observed 
that  a  lamp  suspended  on  a  rope, 
which  hung  across  a  church,  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  in  equal 
times :  and  this  circumstance  suggest¬ 
ed  to  him  the  idea  of  a  pendulum. 

“  Galileo  was  the  first  person  who 
discovered  the  real  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Mathematicks  and  Musick,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  times  ot  vi¬ 
brations  of.  elastic  chords  of  the  same 
matter  and  size,  and  stretched  by 
equal  weights,  are  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  strings.  He  inferred 
from  this  that  the  musical  pitch  of  the 
sound  produced  by  a  stretched  chord 
depended  solely  on  the  frequency  ol 
the  vibrations.  Moreover,  not  being 
able  to  discover  any  other  circum¬ 
stance  in  which  those  sounds  are  im¬ 
mediately  produced  by  agitations  of 
air  acting  on  the  car,  he  concluded 
that  each  vibration  produced  a  sono¬ 
rous 
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rous  pulse  in  the  air,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  pitch  of  any  sound  depended 
solely  on  the  frequency  of  aerial 
pulses.  In  this  way  alone  the  sound 
of  a  string,  of  a  ball,  of  an  organ  pipe, 
and  the  bellow  of  a  bull,  may  have  the 
same  pitch.” 

This  being  the  case,  I  shall  make  a 
proposal,  which,  perhaps,  Sir,  will 
make  you  smile. 

The  modern  Nomenclature  in  Che¬ 
mistry  is  taken  from  the  nature  and 
properties  of  substances  to  which  the 
names  are  affixed  ;  and  is  frequently 
changed  as  the  nature  and  properties 
of  things  are  better  understood.  In¬ 
stead  of  calling  sounds  high  and  low , 
grave  and  acute ,  it  would  be  more 
philosophical  to  cal!  them  quickly  vi¬ 
brating  and  slowly  vibrating  sounds. 
“  As  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high, 
grave  and  low,  have  in  nature  no  ne¬ 
cessary  connexion,  it  has  happened 
accordingly,  as  Dr.  Gregory  has  ob¬ 
served  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Euclid’s  works,  that  the  more  antient 
of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon 
grave  sounds  as  high,  and  acute  ones 
as  low,  and  that  this  connexion  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  contrary 
by  the  less  antient  Greeks,  and  has 
since  prevailed  universally.” 

Yours,  &c.  C.  J.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  31. 

I  WISH  to  submit  to  your  notice 
two  paragraphs  from  the  Musical 
Quarterly  Review  of  Mr.  Rolimann, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  letter. 

‘c  We  presume,  that,  to  see  the  golden 
age  of  Cathedral  Musick  return,  it  would 
be  necessary  first  to  restore  the  golden 
age  of  its  Professors  ;  and  to  let  their 
salanes  keep  the  original  proportion,  and 
to  the  increasing  price  of  all  commodities  : 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  study  and 
compose  with  the  same  leisure  and  in¬ 
spiration  as  the  antient  masters/’ 

Chorus  of  Cathedral  Organists. 

O  all  ye  Deans  and  Chapters,  hear  our 
lay. 

Charter  Clerk  chants. 

The  fines,  Mr.  Dean,  are  three  thousand 
this  year. 

The  Dean  making  the  response. 

O  joyful  strain;  it  vibrates  in  my  ear. 
Full  Chorus,  supported  by  all  the  Minor: 
Canons,  Organists,  ««c/Singing  Men 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Divide ,  divide ,  et  impera. 

tf  The  Sacrist  desires  they  will  not 
prolong  the  service,  as  it  consumes 
caudles;  the  saving  of  which  is  an  ob¬ 


ject  to  the  Sub-sacrists,  as  that,  and 
money  for  opening  Pew-doors,  augments 
a  salary  of  10/.  per  annum  !U 

“  In  regard  to  the  Salaries  of  Orga¬ 
nists,  also,  it  is  strange  that,  in  general, 
they  are  so  much  less  then  those  abroad ; 
where,  for  the  mere  playing  on  Sundays, 
and  for  a  short  attendance  on  Saturdays, 
the  Organist  has  a  genteel  competency ; 
and  all  that  he  can  earn  besides,  by  teach¬ 
ing  during  the  whole  week,  is  for  his 
particular  emolument.” 

After  first  premising  that  a  Cathe¬ 
dral  Organist  is  responsible  for  the 
organ  being  played  twice  a  day 
throughout  the  year  ^  I  shall  advert 
to  chapter  20  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Norwich. 

Of  the  Stipend  of  the  Petty  Canons,  Gos¬ 
peller,  Episteller ,  Master  of  the  Cho¬ 
risters,  Organist,  Clerks,  and  Cho¬ 
risters. 

“  We  appoint  and  will,  that  out  of  the 
revenues  of  our  Church,  besides  the 
Commons  formerly  assigned  in  the  18th 
chapter,  there  be  paid  Stipends  to  them 
that  minister  in  the  Choir,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  every  term  of  the  year 
by  equal  portions,  in  manner  following, 
(that  is  to  say)  :  To  every  Canon  for  his 
allowance,  ten  pounds  and  ten  shillings; 
to  the  Organist,  twenty  pounds ;  to  every 
Lay  Clerk,  eight  pounds’;  to  the  Master 
of  the  Choristers,  besides  his  wages  al¬ 
lowed  him  by  the  Statutes  in  right  of 
hrs  place  in  the  Choir  for  teaching  of  the 
Choristers,  eight  pounds.  But  to  the 
Choristers  we  allow  no  sum  of  money; 
only  this  we  will,  that  out  of  the  first 
increase  of  the  rent  of  the  Church  at  the 
feast  of  Easter,  every  Chorister  do  re¬ 
ceive,  by  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  two 
ells  and  a  half  of  cloth  to  the  value  of 
five  shillings,  for  a  livery  as  they  call  it; 
which  livery  we  will  have  to  be  agown.” 

Now  here  we  may  observe  that  the 
stipend  of  the  Organist  was  double 
that  of  a  Minor  Canon,  probably 
because  each  Minor  Canon  was  to 
have  a  living  from  the  Church  ;  and 
so  long  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
make  up  the  incomes  of  the  Minor 
Canons  by  livings,  I  do  not  complain 
of  their  only  receiving  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  the  original  stipend 
of  10 1.  per  annum.  But  what  would 
Henry  VI 11.  think  of  the  salary  of  an 
Organist  in  a  Cathedral,  (in  framing 
the  Statutes  of  which  he  most  unfor¬ 
tunately  wanted  foresight,)  being  in 
the  year  1812  only  30/.  per  annum!!! 
It  would  not  in  this  City  hire  more 
than  a  decent  house.  Is  there  no  re¬ 
dress  for  tills  ?  It  rests  not  with  the 
Bishop  as  visitor.  But  the  Crown 
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has  a  legal  right  of  altering  and 
amending  the  Statutes  of  all  Cathe¬ 
drals  of  the  new  foundation.  The 
salaries  of  the  Lay  Clerks  were  aug¬ 
mented  a  few  years  ago  12 1.  per  man  ; 
but  the  Organist  was  overlooked.  By 
the  Statutes,  the  Choristers  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  taught  to  play  on  instru¬ 
ments  of  musick  ;  no  doubt,  that,  when 
they  left  the  Church,  they  might  be 
qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood.  This, 
perhaps,  might  be  justly  treated  as 
an  “  obsolete  ordinance ;”  and  the 
spirit  of  the  statute  would  be  amply 
fulfilled  in  binding  out  apprentice 
each  boy  to  some  respectable  trade 
upon  his  quitting  the  Church;  nor 
■would  this  be  subjecting  the  incomes 
of  the  Dignitaries  to  any  very  severe 
diminution ;  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  boys  do  not 
dwell  with  the  master;  and,  in  lieu 
of  what  would  be  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
pence  to  the  Chapter,  viz.  the 
boarding  of  the  boys,  each  boy  is 
allowed  from  five,  to  ten  pounds  a 
year.  Verily  they  could  not  be  fed 
upon  potatoes  and  buttermilk  for 
this  sum;  and  the  41  shrill  voices” 
they  are  enjoined  to  have  by  the  sta¬ 
tutes,  would  become  (to  use  Lord 
Bacon’s  phrase)  very  exile. 

I  remain  yours  “  most  musically, 
most  melancholy,”  C.  S.  Smyth. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  14. 

OBSERVE  that  Mr.  Noble,  in  his 
“  Biographical  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,”  frequently  and  judiciously  re¬ 
fers  to  your  Magazine,  and  to  the 
44  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,”  of  which 
I  am  glad  to  find  we  are  soon  to  have 
a  new  edition,  as  his  Text-books  for 
dates  and  authorities.  His  volumes 
have  but  very  lately  reached  me;  and 
I  may  have  been  anticipated  ill  some 
slight  information  l  wish  to  give 
him,  in  return  for  the  great  degree 
of  entertainment  he  has  given  me. 

In  his  account  of  Thomas  Hearne, 
vol.  III.  p.  346,  he  has  a  note,  in 
which  he  mentions  Mr.  Granger’s  mis¬ 
take  as  to  the  44  ridiculous  print  of 
him  being  noticed  in  the  Oxford 
Sausage.”  That  relates  only  to  the 
author  of  the  44  Companion  to  the 
Guide,  and  Guide  to  the  Companion” 
through  Oxford,  which  work  1  have 
now  before  me,  as  the  fourth  Edition, 
w  ithout  any  date  of  the  year  of  pub¬ 
lication  ;  but  which  I  purchased  there 
in  the  year  17G5,  and  was  afterwards 
assured  by  Mr.  Daniel  Prince,  that 


— Noble’ A'  ee  Granger.”  [April* 

44  Mr.  Warton  and  he  were  very 
good  friends,  though,  to  be  sure,  he 
was  himself  rather  a  little  the  hero  of 
the  piece.”  I  have  likewise  the  new 
edition,  as  it  is  called,  of  1806,  with 
additions,  and  a  new  motto. 

“AviaPieridumperagro  loca,nullius  ante 
Trita  solo.”  Lzicr.  iv.  1. 

substituted  instead  of  the  original 
one,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  title 
to  the  Book. 

44  Tu  tibi  Dux  Comiti,  tu  Comes  ipse 
'JDuei.”  Ovid.  Ep.  14,  v.  106. 

In  both  of  these  is  the  “  ridiculous 
print,”  with  a  description  at  length, 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Granger;  so 
that  the  supposition  of  only  six  being 
worked  off  must  be  also  erroneous. 
As  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr. 
Granger  formerly  at  Shiplake,  I  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  his  counte¬ 
nance  being  a  contrast  of  the  print 
given  of  him,  so  that  I  can  readily  give 
credit  to  him  for  unwillingness  to  sit 
for  his  portrait  (though,  at  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole’s  request,  or  rather  command) 
and  to  “  look  the  world  in  the  face 
without  a  blush,”  which,  as  he  very 
properly  observes,  was  44  not  the 
author’s  wish,  nor,  he  hoped,  his  cha¬ 
racter.”  The  placid  mildness  of  his 
countenance  is  changed  almost  into  a 
sternness  of  look,  marking  strongly 
the  reluctance  of  constraint.  As  Mr. 
Noble  ventures  to  speak  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hearne’s  first  master,  as  almost 
44  as  great  a  curiosity  as  Hearne  him¬ 
self,”  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that  the 
44  extraordinary” lady  isnowno  more, 
and,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  him, 
which  your  pages  testify  she  could 
have  done. 

Mr.  Noble  refers  also  to  Mr. 
“Yorke’s  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales,” 
of  which  I  have  a  copy  presented  to 
me  by  the  author  at  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication,  in  large  paper,  and  marked 
on  the  back  of  a  handsome  binding, 

44  Proofs,  Painter,  Wrexham.”  As  he 
mentions  Sir  George  Baker’s  Latin 
lines  on  Mrs.  Van  Butchel,  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  he  did  not  indulge  his  readers 
with  the  translation  of  them,  which 
Sir  G.  sent  him  with  permission  to 
insert  both  ;  the  latter  is  by  a  noble 
lord*,  44  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies.” 

I  will  give  you  the  last  line,  as  it  is 
quite  original,  instead  of  a  transla¬ 
tion  : 

44  A  wife  that’s  dead,  yet  full  of  spirits .” 

Yours,  &c.  E.  I. 

*  M-rq-s  of  S-l-b-y. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  March  18. 

HE  Jews,  it  appears,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  as  well  as  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  shape  when  they  were 
thus  again  required* *.  A  similar 
transformation  of  weapons  into  tools, 
tools  into  weapons,  may  probably  be 
traced  in  every  other  nation..  Virgil 
says,/ 

“Et  curv®  rigidum  faloes  confiantur  in 
ensem-f-.” 

And  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  that  our 
ingenious  conductors  of  the  forge 
will  be  at  any  loss,  when  the  desi¬ 
rable  days  of  peace  shall  arrive,  to 
render  many  of  our  small  arms 
“duris  agrestibus  arma  g,”  or,  in 
other  wrards,  as  useful  in  the  hands 
of  husbandmen,  as  they  have  been 
fatal  under  the  direction  of  our  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors.  But,  Sir,  modern 
warfare  has  introduced  a  variety  of 
unwieldy  instruments,  which  we  may 
expect  to  be  puzzled  to  turn  to  any 
account.  For  my  own  part,  when  I 
consider  our  ponderous  cannon,  I  can 
see  no  alternative,  but  to  let  them  pass 
through  the  furnace,  or  rust  in  our 
arsenals.  Not  so,  however,  do  I  re¬ 
gard  their  deadly  associates,  shot  and 
shell's  ;  for  my  object  is  to  endeavour 
to  show  that  they  may  be  we!!, 
though  tranquilly  employed,  if  not  in 
an  agricultural,  in  a  nautical  way,  and 
that  without  depriving  ourselves  of 
the  power  of  having  recourse  to  them 
the  moment  we  may  be  attacked  by 
any  crafty  foe.  As  many  valuable  in¬ 
ventions  have  been  advanced  by  your 
publication,  I  will  beg  a  place  in  it  to 
enable  the  publick  to  judge  of  mine  ; 
being  desirous  of  giving  every  one  an 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  it  quite 
gratuitously,  should  it  be  thought 
really  advantageous.  My  specula¬ 
tion  is  this — Suppose  a  number  of 
large  shot  piled  in  the  water,  as  we 
observe  them  near  every  battery, — I 
am  induced  to  believe,  from  their  gra- 
vity  and  roundness,  the  upper  tier  or 
two  being  at  most  secured,  they  would 
prove  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  utmost  violence  of  the  sea ; 
but,  granting  that  they  would  only 
resist  its  ordinary  attacks,  I  think 
this  would  be  an  advantage  suf¬ 
ficient  to  compensate  for  the  trouble 

*  Isaiah  ii.  4;  Joel  iii.  10. 

T  Virgil  Geor.  i.  507. 

*  Ibid.  i.  16 0, 


of  re-piling  them  when  cast  down, 
(for  they  would  not  bo  washed  away) 
at  the  entrance  of  some  of  our  small 
insecure  harbours,  or  on  open 
coasts,  for  the  protection  of  fisher¬ 
men,  or  to  prevent  the  hungry  waves 
returning  saturated  with  valuable 
earth,  as  is  continually  witnessed 
under  the  Brighton  Cliffs,  and  in  nu¬ 
merous  other  situations.  The  facility 
with  whieh  such  works  might  he  car¬ 
ried  on  seems  to  me  a  very  great  re¬ 
commendation.  No  matter,  I  should 
say,  whether  the  ground  be  rocky  or 
even,  so  that  there  be  not  the  worst 
of  quicksands ;  cast  them  in,  and  the 
pile  will  rise.  Then  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  if  lusty  fellows  may  be  set  at 
work  ;  for  if  there  be  only  a  looker- 
on,  to  see  that  the  foundation  be  laid 
in  a  triangular,  square,  or  other  shape 
which  may  be  desirable,  and  the  shot 
will  take,  there  is  but  one  simple  rule 
afterwards  to  follow,  from  which  they 
can  hardly  err.  A  very  few  of  such 
labourers  would,  in  a  short  time,  raise 
a  pyramid  in  the  Ocean  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  in  correctness  by  those  in  Egypt, 
or  by  the  cones  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  immense  exertion  at  Cher¬ 
bourg. 

Should  my  principle  be  admitted  to 
the  utmost,  lain  almost  tempted,!  con¬ 
fess,  to  suspect  that  the  much-desired 
security  for  our  shipping  in  Plymouth 
Sound  may  be  sooner  and  more  cer¬ 
tainly  gained  by  my  method  than  by 
the  use  of  marble ;  I  will  not  add  at 
a  less  expence,  being  entirely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  making  any  calcula* 
tions  on  that  head.  In  this  latter  ob« 
servation  I  am  obviously  departing, 
it  may  be  said,  from  ray  original  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for  we  shall  want  our  shot  and 
navy  at  the  same  time :  bull  trust  I 
shall  be  excused  if  I  can  point  out 
any  method  of  employing  our  nume¬ 
rous  imtouched  subterraneous  beds  of 
iron,  as  well  as  those  large  external 
manufactured  heaps  of  it  which  will 
be  rendered  useless  by  a  peace. 

As  a  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  I 
shall  now  hasten  to  conclude  my  re¬ 
marks  by  observing  that, it  cast  on  pur¬ 
pose,  the  balls  may  perhaps  be  extend¬ 
ed  with  advantage  to  a  much  greater 
diameter;  that  they  may  also  occa¬ 
sionally  admit  of  being  left  hollow, 
to  be  filled  or  not,  before  immersion, 
with  sand,  or  clay,  &c.  easily  collected 
every  where,  and  which  would  very 
much  reduce  the  expence ;  that,  fur¬ 
ther,  a  pier  might  be  paade  convenient 
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for  other  purposes  besides  the  security 
of  shipping,  by  a  little  alteration  in  the 
shape  of  the  outer  materials  ;  and, 
lastly,  if  the  decay  of  the  metal  be 
apprehended  from  the  contact  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  iron,  that  some  cheap  coating 
laid  on  by  the  brush  would  probably 
retard  the  progress  of  it,  if  no  other 
remedy  can  be  applied.  Such,  Sir, 
is  the  outline  of  lqy  plan,  which,  if  it 
should  be  productive  of  no  good, 
can  hardly  be  injurious  to  any  but 
the  paper  it  appears  upon  ;  for  it 
would  be  very  unreasonable  indeed 
to  undertake  any  work  of  the  kind 
before  it  has  been  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  men  of  more  science 
than  my  rude  statement  proves  me  to 
possess.  Besides  I  conceive  that  there 
are  thousands  of  persons  on  the  coast, 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
its  value  by  actual  experiment,  at  the 
expence  of  only  a  little  trouble,  having 
the  materials  in  their  hands  for  other 
purposes.  A,  Z. 

- —a - 

TToo^n'idag  uw  Yi&Qvni'ri — iTwra  ooxi* 

nATAOT. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  25. 

LLOW  metoobscrveontbedispo- 
.XjL  sition  forenquiry  now  prevailing, 
that  proofs  may  be  brought. to  light, 
shewing  that  newr  advantages  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Sacred  Writings  pecu¬ 
liar  to  themselves  ;  and  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  events  now  passing,  Christi¬ 
anity  may  probably  derive  a  degree 
of  influence  and  importance,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  unbelievers,  which  it  has 
never  before  received. 

I  allude  in  particular  to  what  has 
been  handed  down  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  another,  ever  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Papal  usurpation  and 
tyranny,  respecting  the  fall  of  that 
tyranny  and  usurpation  ;  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  spread 
of  virtue,  knowledge,  and  peace, 
after  a  long  period  of  persecution,  and 
the  privation  of  almost  every  spiritual 
blessing. 

A  general  agreement  too,  as  to 
some  great  outlines  in  the  mode  of 
explaining  these  predictions,  is  also 
clearly  discernible,  though  flowing 
from  different  writers,  living  in  ages 
so  remote,  and  in  situations  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  suspect  them  of  collusion, 
interest,  or  Ihe  least  connexion  of 
design. 

The  anticipation  of  some  great  and 


leading  events,  it  will  further  appear, 
embraces  a  variety  of  circumstances 
so  intimately  connected  and  interwo¬ 
ven  with  each  other,  that  nothing 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty 
couid  have  foreseen,  and  which  his 
power  and  providence  alone  could 
accomplish.  The  visible  and  unde¬ 
niable  fulfilment  of  some  of  these 
predictions  has,  no  doubt,  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  such  a  portion  of  evidence,  that 
neither  the  ignorant  nor  the  learned, 
the  divine  or  the  politician,  can  any 
longer  withhold  their  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  that  the  prevailing  considera¬ 
tion  of  an  approaching  crisis  ob¬ 
trudes  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  public 
and  private  observation. 

From  this  state  of  things,  it  has 
been  observed,  and  your  own  Maga¬ 
zine  has  afforded  proofs  of  it,  “  that 
every  aid  which  can  throw  any  new 
light  upon  futurity,  is  now  eagerly 
caught  up.  New  prophecies,  or  even 
the  most  extravagant  of  those  of  an- 
tiquity,  find  numerous  purchasers; 
Moore’s  Almanack,  and  the  ravings 
of  Johanna  Southcott,  are  consulted 
on  the  same  principle,  and  with  the 
same  views.  In  fact,  nothing  written 
upon  the  subject  of  prophecy,  ration¬ 
al  or  enthusiastic,  now  remains  long 
upon  the  shelves,  or  even  upon  the 
stalls  of  the  meanest  bookseller.” 

The  good  temper  and  candour  of 
your  Correspondent,  E.  J.  L.  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Society  for  converting  the  Jews,  I  hail 
as  highly  becoming  in  a  Christian 
Controversialist.  If  he  sincerely 
thinks  the  means  he  recommends  the 
best,  let  them  be  tried  :  but  are  they 
adequate  to  their  end  ?  If  much  stress 
be  laid  upon  a  correspondence  which 
“  14,000  Jews  in  England  may  have 
with  their  brethren  of  every  nation  j” 
disappointment,  1  suspect,  will  follow, 
A  written  correspondence,  couched  in 
the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom^ 
must  be  long  and  dubious,  and  is  very 
different  from  the  old  apostolic  me¬ 
thod  of  making  converts,  by  the  de~ 
Vionstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power  ! 

The  Church  of  England  hitherto 
has  contented  herself  with  praying 
for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  unbe¬ 
lievers,  leaving  the  result  to  Provi¬ 
dence  ;  and  has  the  Church  hitherto 
done  wrong  ?  I  think  not;  for  one  rea¬ 
son  in  particular,  which  is,  that,  with¬ 
out  the  interference  of  any  Christian 
power  whatever,  even  during  one  of 
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the  dark  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
Jews  adopted  and  proclaimed  the 
thirteen  articles  of  their  faith,  which 
for  the  first  time  affirmed  their  belief 
in  the  resurrection ‘of  the  dead,  and  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  I 
ask  then,  was  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Jewish  or 
the  Christian  dispensation  ?  I  f  by  the 
latter,  then  the  Jews’  general  belief 
of  these  fundamentals  of  the  Chris- 
tian  faith,  is  a  proof  of  their  progres¬ 
sive  conversion ;  and  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come,  without  any  new  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  agency. 

Under  all  the  kings  of  England,  in 
common  with  other  monarchs  of 
Christendom,  the  Jews,  being  hardly 
used,  were  few  and  miserable  till  the 
time  of  the  Protector,  when,  being 
for  the  first  time  assured  of  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  they  be¬ 
came  proportionally  numerous  and 
happy.  If  modern  France  may  be 
quoted  as  any  example,  we  shall  see 
that  in  consequence  of  the  late  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  there,  they  approxi¬ 
mate  still  nearer  to  Christians  in  the 
occasional  use  of  meats  and  drinks, 
with  the  adoption  even  of  Christian 
names  !  But  not  one  of  these  changes 
was  introduced  under  the  idea  of  con¬ 
verting  them.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  no  doubt,  as  before  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  they  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  banishment,  and  even  death,  to 
any  change  in  the  fundamentals  of 
their  religion.  Princes  who  have 
been  advised  by  priests  with  respect 
to  their  conduct  towards  the  Jews, 
have  hitherto  been  considerable 
losers.  If  Israel  then  be  a  prince, 
by  princes  only  ought  he  to  be  dealt 
with. 

But  if  (he  foreign  Jews,  as  your 
Correspondent  infers,  are  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  to,  in  order  to  convert  them,  (he 
writers,  no  doubt,  will  proceed  by  rea¬ 
son  and  argument ;  then  of  course,  as 
reason  and  argument  will  be  used  in 
return,  we  may  hear  from  Abarbanel, 
and  David  Levi,  that  they  indulge 
the  hope  that  Christians  themselves, 
it  they  are  not  finally  converted,  will 
at  least  acknowledge  the  Jewish 
faith!!!  In  the  latter  days,  says 
David  L  evi,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Prophecies,  vol.  1.  p.  TO,  “  All'nations 
will  acknowledge  the  true  unity  of 
God,  and  freely  confess  that  the  Lord 
alone  is  God,  anJ  that  their  fathers 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1812. 
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had  inherited  lies  and  vanity,  and 
things  wherein  there  is  no  profit.” 
He  also  most  pointedly  observes, 
“  that  the  Messiah,  who  is  lo  teach 
the  nations  (the  Gentiles)  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  will  judge  and  plead  with 
them  concerning  their  different  senti¬ 
ments  on  religion:  for  as  a  great 
part  of  the  wars  and  animosities  are 
owing  to  religion,  he  shall  judge 
among  the  nations,  and  plead  with 
many  peoples;  and  they  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks.” 

Previously  to  this  we  are  assured 
by  the  same  author,  that  Ci  the  pro¬ 
phet  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  destruction 
of  nations  in  general  terms.”  In  ihe 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets, 
he  says,  “  the  Heavens  and  the  things 
therein,  signify  thrones  and  digni¬ 
ties,  and  those  that  enjoy  them  ;  the 
sun  is  vised  to  denote  the  whole  spe¬ 
cies  and  race  of  kings  in  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  politic and  I  may  add 
that  the  dissolution  ot  tiie  heavens, 
both  in*  the  Old  and  corresponding 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  denotes 
the  dissolution  of  thekingdoms  under 
the  dominion  and  apostacy  of  Rome 
Papal ;  its  successor  the  Germanic,  or 
continuation  of  the  Holy  Roman  em¬ 
pire;  and  particularly  the  ten  king¬ 
doms,  which  are  said  for  a  time,  in 
Rev.  xvii,  12,  13,  14,  to  have  given, 
their  strength  and  power  to  the 
beast.  This  idea  of  the  destruction 
of  the  world  and  the  powers  of,  or 
under,  the  great  apostacy,  is  consistent 
with  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  in 
Thessalonians  i.  4.  and  ii.  3 ;  and 
also  with  that  of  Peter  11  Ep.  chap, 
iii.  v.  7  and  10.  these  sublime  pas¬ 
sages  having  no  primary  reference 
whatever  to  the  destruction  of  (he 
material  world,  as  hitherto  generally 
understood.  Under  this  impression, 
the  Apostle’s  exclamation,  “  Seeing 
then  that  all  these  things  (these  hea¬ 
vens,  these  mighty  empires  and  king¬ 
doms, the  rulers  and  the  ruled)  shall  be 
dissolved  for  us  (Christians),  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be,” 
is  proper  and  consistent;  but,  if  all 
things  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  all 
human  existence  come  to  a  final  per 
riod,  as  some  have  understood,  tbefe 
would  be  no  place  for  the  new  hea¬ 
vens  and  the  new  earth,  viz.  new 
kingdoms  and  new  people,  among 
whom  should  dwell  righteousness, 
under  the  restitution  of  ail  things,  and 
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the  times  of  refreshing,  promised  here 
and  in  various  parts  of  .Scripture. 

As  these  ameliorating  revolutions 
are  the  means  of  restoring  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  peace  on  earth,  and  have 
been  received  as  such  by  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  Jews,  it  will  appear,  coinciding 
with  some  Christian  expositors  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  make  it  further  apparent 
that  by  Edom  is  meant  Rome ;  and 
that  the  character  who  is  to  destroy 
Rome  (that  is  the  Papal  power)  is  to 
arise  out  of  Rome  itself!  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Isaiah,  chap.  Ixiii.  and  the 
personage  mentioned  there,  the  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  is  cer¬ 
tainly  striking  ;  viz.  Who  is  this  that 
cometh  from  Bozrah,  that  is  glorious 
in  his  apparel  ?  &c.  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  also,  Revelation  ch.  xiv,  v.  14. 
speaks  of  one,  not  the  Son  of  man, 
but  like  the  Son  of  man,  having  in  his 
hand  a  sharp  sickle;  of  the  treading 
of  the  wine-press;  of  one  also,  Rev. 
xix.  18,  who  w  as  clothed  in  a  vesture 
dipped  in  blood,  and  hath,  on  his  ves¬ 
ture  and  on  his  thigh,  a  name  written, 
viz.  a  character  given  to  several 
earlhiy  potentates  ;  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords;  great  indeed,  but 
infinitely  below  that  of  the  Saviour, 
to  whom,  in  this  place,  it  has  been 
hitherto  misapplied.  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  pretended  that  the  means  by 
which  the  Jews  have  expected  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  relative 
to  the  Messiah,  are  either  mean  or 
contemptible.  Like  the  visionary 
Milleuarians  among  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  they  see  no  necessity  for  the 
Deity  himself  to  come  down  from 
heaven  to  overturn  a  few  paltry 
'kingdoms,  or  depose  a  tyrannical  suc¬ 
cession  of  priests  by  means  of  the 
sword;  for,  this  beiug  rather  the 
office  of  those  who  represent  the 
Omnipotent  here  on  earth,  they 
therefore  ascribe  the  execution  of 
his  judgments  to  a  Messiah,  a  power¬ 
ful  agent,  anointed  or  set  apart,  as 
was  Cyrus,  Isaiah  chap.  xlv. 

In  respect  to  this  necessary  and 
important  agency,  many  eminent 
Christians  also  maintain  the  same 
opinion.  A  vast  superstructure,  raised 
and  cemented  by  human  means  and 
human  interests,  but  principally  by 
fraud  and  by  force,  may  be  justly  ex¬ 
pected  to  fall  by  means  similar  to  its 
rise.  Jerome  Savonorolo,  so  highly 
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spoken  of  by  Bishop  Newton  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies,  by  no 
means  thought  the  apostacy  of  the 
Church  an  evil  of  so  trivial  a  nature 
as  to  be  removed  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
foresaw  the  necessity  after  his  time, 

“  That  one  should  come  over  the 
Alps  like  unto  Cyrus,  and  subvert  and 
destroy  all  Italy.” 

Now  if  Savonorolo  had  predicted 
that  some  one  order  of  preachers, 
among  the  many  in  the  Roman  com¬ 
munion,  should,  by  their  preaching, 
convert  the  Pope  and  his  adherents 
to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  or  effect 
an  entire  reformation  of  faith  and 
manners  by  raising  and  increasing 
their  funds ,  he  might  have  been  pitied 
or  ridiculed  ;  but,  protected  by  many 
kings  and  kingdoms,  with  Italy  at 
his  feet,  Germany  as  his  right  arm, 
and  separated  from  France  by  the 
formidable  Alps,  the  Pope,  he  knew, 
could  only  he  subdued  by  some  king 
or  potentate,  much  mightier  than 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  his  pa¬ 
trons  or  his  slaves.  His  judgment, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  event  has 
proved,  that  as  to  the  secular  power 
of  Rome,  at  least,  “  one  like  Cyrus 
has  come  over  the  Alps,  and  subvert¬ 
ed  the  Pope  and  all  Italy.”  But, 
however,  it  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  that  the  mystical  Babylon,  the 
great  city,  spiritually  called  Sodom 
and  Egypt,  is  yeL  destroyed.  1  have 
noticed  this  the  more  especially,  as  it 
is  an  event  generally  coupled  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The 
conduct,  conciliatory  or  cruel,  of 
several  powers  towards  these  people, 
1  have  only  mentioned  as  the  best 
reply  to  any  theory  winch  may  be 
advanced  on  their  account,  which  has 
not  been  previously  warranted  by 
fact  and  experience.  W.  H.  R. 

Analysis  of  Books.  No.  VII.  continued. 
Hermes  Mercukius  Trismegistus,  &e. 

Extracts  from  the  Second  Book,  called 
“  Poemander ?' — (See page  233.) 

“  My  thoughts  being  once  busied  vs  it h 
the  things  that  are,  and  toy  understand¬ 
ing  lifted  up,  all  my  bodily  senses  being 
exceedingly  holden  back,  as  it  is  with 
them  that  are  very  heavy  with  sleep,  by 
reason  either  of  fulnesse  of  meat,  or  of 
bodily  labour,  methought  I  saw  one  of 
an  exceeding  great  stature,  and  an  infi¬ 
nite  greatnesse,  call  me  by  my  name,  and 
say  unto  me, What  wuuidst  thou  hear  and 
i  see  t 
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see  ?  or  what  wouldest  thou  understand 
to  learn  and  to  know  ? 

2  Then  said  I,  Who  art  thou  ?  I  am,, 

quoth  he,  $oemanber,  the  minde  of  the 
great  2lotb,  the  most  mighty  and  abso¬ 
lute  I  know  what  thou 

wouldest  have,  and  I  am  alwayes  present 
with  tliee. 

3  Then  said  I,  I  would  learn  the 
things  that  are ,  and  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them ,  and  know  God.  How  ? 
said  he.  I  answered,  that  1  would  gladly 
hear.  Then  said  he,  Have  me  again  in 
thy  minde,  and  whatsoever  thou  wouldest 
learn  I  will  teach  thee. 

4  When  he  had  thus  said,  he  was 
changed  in  his  3!bea  or  #acm,  and 
straightway  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
all  things  were  opened  unto  me:  and  I 
saw  an  infinite  sight ;  all  things  were  be¬ 
come  light,  both  sweet  and  exceedingly 
pleasant,  and  I  was  wonderfully  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  beholding  it. 

5  But  after  a  little  while,  there  was  a 
darknesse  made  in  part,  coming  down 
obliquely,  fearfull  and  hideous,  which 
seemed  unto  me  to  be  changed  into  a  cer¬ 
tain  mopst  nature,unspeakably  troubled, 
which  yielded  a  smoke  as  from  fire ;  and 
from  whence  proceeded  a  voice  unutter¬ 
able,  and  very  mournfull,  but  inarticu¬ 
late,  insomuch  that  it  seemed  to  have 
come  from  the  light. 

6  Then  from  that  light  a  certain 
boin  ujorb  joineb  itself  unto  nature, 
and  out  flew  the  pure  and  unmixed  fire 
from  the  moyst  nature  upward  on  high ; 
it  was  exceeding  light,  and  sharp ,  and 
operative  withall.  And  the  air,  which 
was  also  light,  followed  the  Spirit,  and 
mounted  up  to  fire  (from  the  earth  and 
the  water),  insomuch  that  it  seemed  to 
hang  and  depend  upon  it. 

7  And  the  earth  and  the  water  stay¬ 
ed  by  themselves  so  mingled  together, 
that  the  earth  could  not  be  seen  for  the 
water;  but  they  were  moved  because  of 
the  Spiritual  both  that  was  carried 
upon  them. 

8  Then  said  ^OStnanber  unto  me, 
Dost  thou  understand  the  vision,  and 
what  it  meaneth  ?  I  shall  know,  said  I. 
Then  said  he, SI  am  that  light,  ti)Z  minbs, 
ton  43ob,  mho  am  before  that  mopst 
nature  that  appeaieb  out  of  barhnc^e, 
anb  that  bright  anb  ligbtful  luorb  from 
tbe  minbe  is  tl;e  of  *Bob. 

9  How  is  that  ?  quoth  I.  Thus  re¬ 
ply  ed  he,  Understand  it :  That  which  in 
thee  seeth  and  heareth  the  word  of  the 
Lord ,  and  the  minde ,  the  father ,  God, 
differ  not  one  from  the  other :  and  the 
union  of  these  is  life." 

The  following  extract  will  shew 
Hermes  Trismegistus  to  have  been  as 
good  a  Poet,  as  he  was  a  great  Phi¬ 
losopher  and  Divine. 


“The  Secret  Song. 

The  Holy  Speech. 

64  O  Son,  do  thou,  standing  in  the 
open  air,  worship,  looking  to  the  North 
wind  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun  ; 
and  to  the  South,  when  the  sun  ariseth  : 
and  now  keep  silence,  son. 

65  Let  all  the  nature  of  the  world 
entertain  the  hearing  of  this  hymn. 

66  Be  opened,  O  earth,  and  let  all 
the  treasure  of  the  rain  be  opened. 

6 7  Vou  trees,  tremble  not,  for  I  will 
sing,  and  praise  the  Lord  of  the  Creation, 
and  the  All,  and  the  One , 

68  Be  opened,  you  Heavens ;  ye  winds 
stand  still,  and  let  the  immortall  circle 
of  God  receive  these  words. 

69  For  I  will  sing,  and  praise  him 
that  created  all  things,  that  fixed  the 
earth,  and  hung  up  the  heavens,  and 
commanded  the  sweet  water  to  come, 
out  of  the  ocean,  into  all  the  world  in¬ 
habited  and  not  inhabited,  to  the  use 
and  nourishment  of  all  things,  or  man* 

70  That  commanded  the  fire  to  shine 
for  every  action,  both  to  Gods  and  men. 

7 1  Let  us,  altogether,  give  him  bless¬ 
ing,  which  rideth  upon  the  heavens,  the 
Creator  of  all  nature. 

72  This  is  he  that  is  the  eye  of  the 
minde,  and  will  accept  thfe  praise  of  jay 
powers. 

73  O  all  ye  powers  that  are  in  me, 
praise  the  One  and  the  All. 

74  Sing  together  with  my  will,  all  you 
powers  that  are  in  me. 

75  O  holy  knowledge,  being  enlight¬ 
ened  by  thee,  I  magnify  the  intelligible 
light,  and  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  the  mind. 

76  All  my  powers  sing  praise  with 
me,  and  thou  my  continence,  sing  praise 
my  righteousnesse  by  me;  praise  that 
which  is  righteous. 

77  O  communion  which  is  in  me, 

Draise  the  All. 

* 

78  By  me  the  truth  sings,  praise  to 
the  truth,  the  good  praiseth  the  good. 

79  O  light,  O  life  from  us,  unto  you 
comes  this  praise  and  this  thanksgiving. 

80  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  operation  or  act  of  my  powers. 

81  I  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  God, 
thp  power  of  my  operations. 

32  By  me  thy  word  sings  praise  unto 
thee,  receive  by  me  this  reasonable  (or 
verball)  sacrifice  in  words. 

83  The  powers  that  are  in  me  cry 
these  things  ;  they  praise  the  All ,  they 
fulfill  thy  will ;  thy  will  and  counsell  is 
from  thee  unto  me, 

84  O  All,  receive  a  reasoning  sacrifice 
from  all  things. 

85  O  life  save  all  that  is  in  us,  O  light 
enlighten,  O  God  the  spirit ;  for  the 
minde  guideth  (or  feedeth)  the  word :  O 
spirit  bearing  workman. 


86  Thou 
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86  Thou  art  God,  thy  man  cryeth 
these  things  unto  thee  through,  by  the 
fire,  by  the  air,  by  the  earth,  by  the  wa¬ 
ter,  by  the  spirit,  by  thy  creatures. 

87  From  eternity  I  have  found  (meanes 
to)  blesse  and  praise  thee,  and  I  have 
what  I  seek ;  for  1  rest  in  thy  will. 

90  By  the  hymn  and  somr  of  praise  iny 
minde  is  enlightened  :  and  gladly  would 
J  send  from  my  understanding  a  thanks¬ 
giving  unto  God.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  B. 


Mr.  Urban, 


“  Of  ev’ry  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect 
small,  [as  taught 

Game  sevens,  and  pairs,  and  enter’d  in. 
Their  order:  last  the  sire,  and  his  three 
With  their  four  wives.  [sons. 

Mean  time  down  rush’d  the  tain 
Impetuous,  and  continued  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  seen;  the  floating  vessel 
swam 

Uplifted,  and,  secure  with  beaked  prow, 
Rode  tilting  o’er  the  waves ;  all  dwellings 
else  [their  pomp 

Flood  overwhelm’d,  and  them  with  all 
De  p  under  water  rob’d.”  Milton. 

.(Jenin/  in  Arden, 
April  1 . 

npilSREis  a  class  of  persons  calling 
Jl  themselves  Philosophers,  whose 
reasonings  have  a  tendency  not  to 
enlighten,  but  rather  to  darken  and 
perplex  the  world,  who  believe  all 
untrue  that  they  cannot  bring  down 
to  a  level  with  their  limited  compre¬ 
hensions  and  capacities.  A  few  such 
men  have  appeared  in  every  age : 
the  number,!  think,  has  not  diminish¬ 
ed  in  the  present:  their  claims  to  the 
proud  distinction  of  Philosophy  are, 
certainly,  not  very  well  grounded.  I 
cannot  but  express  the  highest  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  exalted  genius  of  a 
Newton,  a  Bacon,  Locke,  or  John¬ 
son,  and  some  since  t heir  times,  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  country, 
■whose  profound  knowledge  soars 
above  ail  competition  ;  men  not  only 
illustrious  for  their  talents,  but  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  virtues,  whose  labours 
have  been  successfully  directed  to  the 
refinement  of  Europe  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  1  hope  to  be  excused  if  I 
betray  a  small  degree  of  contempt 
for  those  misleaders  of  the  human 
ruind,  those  promoters  of  Infidelity. 

Among  the  more  important  events 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  that  of  the  Deluge  seems 
to  be  too  mysterious  for  their  belief : 
because  they  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
their  ideas  that  there  was  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yrtUer  in  the  ocean  below* 


[April, 

or  by  any  discharge  of  water  from 
the  atmosphere  above,  to  overwhelm 
this  Carth  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains;  they  consider  it  in  no  bet¬ 
ter  light  than  a  fable.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  decide  on  the  truth  or  fallacy 
of  that  conjecture,  whether  the  com¬ 
bination  of  those  two  causes  be  insuf¬ 
ficient  or  not,  or  whether  the  means 
employed  to  inundate  this  earth 
were  supernatural.  I  think  the  well- 
known  facts  I  shall  bring  forward, 
will  clearly  evince  that  such  an  event 
must  have  occurred.  , 

Wherever  this  earth  has  been  ex¬ 
plored  to  any  considerable  depth,  the 
remains  of  a  former  world  are  to  be 
seen,  as  agreed  upon  by  Philosophers 
and  Naturalists.  Passing  over  the 
variety  of  vegetable  fossils,  such  as 
plants,  &c.  found  in  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  some  peculiar  to  the  East  ;  I 
shall  point  out  the  most  remarkable 
proofs  where  animals  have  turned 
into  stone.  Naturalists  cannot  be 
deceived  as  to  their  being  real  fossils; 
it  is  not  merely  the  impression  only 
of  those  animals  and  vegetables  on  the 
stone ;  the  interior  very  often  contains 
evident  marks  of  the  substance  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable. 

The  petrified  remains  of  crocodiles 
have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Dor¬ 
setshire  and  Yorkshire,  Alligators 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Bath,  and  near  Wiiitby  in 
Yorkshire.  In  nine  different  counties 
of  England  have  the  petrified  remains 
of  Elephants  been  found.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  are  animals  not 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Franco, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  likewise 
abound  in  these  wonderful  relicks.  In 
the  caverns  of  Germany  and  Hungary 
hundreds  of  cart-loads  of  bony  sub¬ 
stances  are  deposited  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries  suppose  that,  on 
the  advance  of  the  waters  of  the  De¬ 
luge,  these  animals  had  retreated 
thither  for  shelter.  The  most  re¬ 
markable  are  the  enormous  stags’ 
horns  found  in  Ireland,  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  belong  to  an  animal  now  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Parkinson, 
in  his  very  learned  and  elaborate 
work,  “  Organic  Remains, •’  (from 
whence  1  have  selected  :  ome  of  these 
particulars)  enumerates  fourteen  disT 
tinct  species  of  animals  found  in 
Great  Britain,  that  bear  no  resem-r 
blance  to  any  animal  uow  in  existence. 
The  tortoise,  among  many  other  cu- 
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rious  fossils,  has  been  found  in  the 
excavations  on  Highgate  Hill.  Mr. 
Cuvier  has  clearly  ascertained  that 
the  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris 
furnish  five  or  six  distinct  species  of 
the  bones  of  birds.  A  very  singular 
fossil  is  uoticed  in  the  “  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales.”  It  appears  that 
on  a  rising  ground,  belonging  to 
Chaple  Farm,  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Brooks,  near  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire, 
in  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  the  workmen, 
in  order  to  sink  an  extensive  pond, 
had  descended  ten  feet  from  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  the  strata  appearing  in  a  natural 
state,  they  came  to  a  spongy  matter ; 
it  appeared  to  be  a  thick  cuticle  of 
brown  colour;  bits  of  stones,  and 
lumps  of  solid  fat  of  the  same  colour, 
were  found.  Astonished  at  the  dis¬ 
covery,  a  person  of  great  experience 
and  practice  as  a  farrier  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  sent  for,  who  caused 
the  carcase  to  be  cautiously  worked 
round,  and  at  last  the  complete  body 
of  a  hog  was  found,  reduced  to  the 
colour  and  substance  of  an  Egyptian 
mummy  ;  the  flesh  was  six  inches 
thick,  and  thq  hair  upon  the  skin  very 
long  and  elastic:  as  the  workmen 
went  on  further,  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  of  various  sizes  were 
found  in  different  positions,  in  some 
places  two  or  three  together,  in  others 
singly  at  a  short  distance ;  this  pig¬ 
gery  continued  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet.  The  oldest  man  in  the  parish 
had  never  heard  that  the  ground  had 
ever  been  broken ;  and  indeed  the 
several  strata  being  entire,  renders  it 
impossible  to  conjecture  from  what 
causes  this  extraordinary  phamome- 
non  can  be  accounted  for.  The  family 
of  the  Cruwys  have  a  complete  re¬ 
cord  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
which  have  happened  in  the  parish 
for  three  centuries  past,  and  not  the 
least  mention  is  made  of  any  disorder 
which  could  occasion  such  a  number 
of  swine  to  be  buried  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

A  ear  R  eading,  in  Berkshire,  for 
many  succeeding  generations,  a  con¬ 
tinued  body  of  oyster* shells  have  been 
found  to  extend  over  five  or  six  acres 
of  ground,  some  in  their  natural  state, 
and  others  petrified,  in  all  the  Alpine 
Rocks,  in  the  Pyreuees,  on  the  hills 
of  France,  England,  and  Flanders, even 
in  most  quarries  from  whence  marble 
is  dug,  petrified  shells  and  other  ma- 
ilie  substances  are  found.  At  Tou- 


raine  in  France,  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  there  is  a  plain  about 
one  hundred  miles  long,  and  as  many 
broad,  from  whence  the  peasants  of 
the  country  supply  themselves  with 
marl  for  manuring  the  land  ;  they  sel¬ 
dom  dig  deeper  than  twenty  feet ; 
the  whole  plain  is  composed  of  thy 
same  materials,  which  are  shells  of 
various  kinds,  without  any  earth  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  several  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa  travellers  have  ob¬ 
served  these  shells  in  great  abundance. 
Petrified  sea  fishes,  and  oilier  marine 
productions,  and  bones  of  various  ani¬ 
mals  peculiar  to  theSouthern  climates, 
have  been  found  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

So  many  concurring  circumstances, 
and  the  situation  in  which  animal 
remains  are  found,  prove  without 
a  doubt,  that  such  a  convulsion  of  the 
elements  must  have  beeu.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  a  few  other 
celebrated  Naturalists,  that  the  flood 
was  only  partial ;  the  country  about 
the  Euphrates  they  suppose  to  have 
beeu  the  scene  of  the  antediluvian  in¬ 
habitants  ;  that  they  were  confined  to 
that  part,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary 
the  waters  should  extend  further; 
the  world  being  new,  a  small  portion 
of  the  earth  could  only  be  inhabited  ; 
and  on  this  principle  they  advance  that 
an  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  with  a  vehement  rain,  might 
answer  all  the  phenomena  of  the  De¬ 
luge. 

But  the  Deluge  was  universal;  God 
declared  to  Noah,  Gen.  vi.  verse  17, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  destroy  every 
thing  that  had  breath  under  heaven, 
or  had  life  on  the  earth,  by  a  flood  of 
waters.  Moses  assures  us  the  waters 
covered  the  whole  earth,  buried  all 
the  mountains,  and  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  of 
them,  every  thing  perishing  therein, 
excepting  Noah  and  those  in  the  ark. 
If  the  Deluge  had  not  been  general, 
where  is  the  necessity  of  spending  so 
much  time  in  the  building  of  an  ark, 
and  preserving  all  sorts  of  animals 
therein  to  replenish  t lie  world  ?  In 
regions  far  distant  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tigris,  in  Italy,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England, 
there  are  frequently  found  in  places 
many  score  leagues  from  any  sea, 
and  even  in  the  tops  of  high  moun¬ 
tains,  whole  trees  sunk  deep  under 
ground;  and  the  almostuniversal  tra¬ 
ditions 
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ditions  of  this  great  event  in  most 
countries  of  the  world,  fully  confirm 
the  account  recorded  in  holy  writ. 

Dr.Halley  ascribes  theDeluge to  the 
shock  of  a  comet,  or  some  other  such 
transient  body  ;  and  he  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  supported  in  that  opinion  by  Mr. 
Whiston,  in  his  New  Theory  of  the 
Earth.  Were  this  thecase,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  thatNoah  could  have  escaped 
the  general  wreck  ;  no  account  seems 
so  much  like  the  truth,  none  so  ra¬ 
tional,  as  the  two  sources  of  Moses, 
“  That  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  heaven  were  opened.” 

But  of  the  many  remarkable  ves¬ 
tiges  of  a  former  world  that  have  been 
discovered,  the  earth  itself  exhibits 
not  a  single  trace  of  man;  not  one 
solitary  instance  of  the  petrified  re¬ 
mains  of  the  human  species  did  I  ever 
hear  of;  nor  has  Mr.  Parkinson, 
whose  researches  have  been  directed 
that  way,  ever  known  an  instance  of 
it.  Now  these  pretenders  to  Philoso¬ 
phy,  ever  anxious  to  degrade  human 
nature,  contend  that  the  mind  of  mail 
is  similar  to  the  mind  of  brutes,  only 
a  little  more  elevated  in  the  same 
scale,  and  the  advantages  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  are  from  the  superiority  of  his 
understanding,  from  his  uniting  in 
society.  One  argument,  I  presume, 
will  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  that 
opinion.  The  perception  man  has  of 
a  Deity,  the  knowledge  of  death,  and 
the  hopes  of  another  state  of  existence, 
are  principles  which  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  exalt  his  nature  far, 
very  far,  above  that  of  the  brute  cre¬ 
ation  ;  principles  which  operate  very 
forcibly  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
whether  in  civilized  or  among  savage 
nations;  principles  which  are  im¬ 
planted  in  his  nature,  that  no  time 
can  extinguish,  no  circumstances  root 
out;  and  there  being  no  mineralised 
remains  of  man  found,  leads  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  even  the  material  part  of 
him,  the  composition  of  his  body,  so 
totally  differs  from  that  of  brutes,  as 
to  admit  of  no  change  but  to  that 
earth  from  whence  he  originally 
sprung. 

Some  of  your  intelligent  Corre¬ 
spondents  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  non-appearance  of  the  reiicks  of 
man  in  some  other  way  ;  or  they  will 
perhaps  furnish  you  with  something 
remarkable  connected  with  the  fossil 
world  within  their  knowledge. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  H0 


Mr.  Urban,  Bath,  March  IT. 
VER  pleased  with  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  contributing  to  your 
pages,  1  have  inclosed  you  an  account 
of  three  gentlemen  being  stopped  and 
robbed  by  two  highwaymen  sixty-one 
years  ago.  The  grand-daughter  of 
Captain  Southby,  who  is  now  living 
here,  and  has  often  heard  her  relation 
talk  of  it,  put  me  in  possession  of  it. 

Yours,  &e.  Fidelis. 

The  story  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  letter  from  the  highway¬ 
man  Incognitus,  was  this  : 

“  Three  gentlemen  returning  from 
India,  namely  Capt.  Southby,  Capt. 
Forbes,  and  Mr.  Francis  Fowke,  hired 
post  chaises  to  get  to  London  with  all 
possible  speed.  Captain  Southby  was 
the  only  person  who  had  any  thing  of 
consequence  to  lose,  and  he  had  his 
whole  fortune  with  him  in  Navy  hills, 
which,  if  taken,  might  have  kept  him 
a  long  time  out  of  bis  money,  though 
it  would  have  been  of  no  service  to 
the  Captor.  To  avoid  such  an  incon¬ 
venience,  he  begged  Capt.  Forbes  and 
Francis  Fowke  to  assist  in  defending 
his  property,  which  was  cheerfully 
agreed  to.  They  had  only  two  pair  of 
pistols  between  them.  CnpU  Southby, 
having  the  largest  properly,  was 
allowed  to  lake  two.  Mr.  Francis 
Fowke,  who  accompanied  him  in  an 
open  chaise,  took  another,  and  Capt. 
Forbes,  in  a  close  post  chaise,  possess¬ 
ed  the  fourth.  Matters  being  ^fms 
arranged,  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  meeting  no  impediment  till 
they  came  to  the  bottom  of  Shooler’s 
Hill  about  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
when  they  were  slopped  by  two  high¬ 
waymen  well  mounted.  An  engage¬ 
ment  ensued.  Capt.  Southby  having 
discharged  his  two  pistols,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Fowke  his  single  pistol,  the 
former  called  out  for  quarter,  the 
highwaymen  at  this  time  having  dis¬ 
charged  two  pistols.  The  leading 
highwayman  answered,  and  bid  him 
beware  of  using  treachery,  which  be 
had  given  some  reason  to  suspect,  for 
that  it  was  hot  usual  for  people  to 
travel  with  an  odd  pistol.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  being  fairly  explained, 
Capt.  Forbes,  with  a  little  reluctance, 
surrendered  his  pistol  loaded.  The 
highwaymen,  finding  no  booty,  could 
not  be  persuaded  they  would  have 
risked  their  lives  for  nothing,  and 
concluded  it  was  concealed.  With 
this  idea  they  carried  off  all  their  bag¬ 
gage, 
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gage,  and  left  the  owners  tied  to  trees 
in  a  wood  close  to  the  road,  where 
they  would  have  passed  a  miserable 
night  had  they  not  been  released  by 
Mr.  Francis  Fowke,  whom  the  robbers 
bound  so  very  loosely  that  he  had  not 
the  least  difficulty  in  disengaging  him¬ 
self,  an  indulgence  which  1  think  he 
owed  to  a  very  engaging  and  concilia¬ 
ting  manner,  which  prepossesses  every 
body  in  his  favour;  and  the  compli¬ 
ment  they  pay  him  in  their  letter 
seems  to  favour  my  supposition.  On 
taking  leave  of  the  prisoners,  the  rob¬ 
bers  assured  them  if,  on  examination, 
they  found  every  thing  to  be  as  they 
had  represented,  they  should  not  have 
cause  to  repent  of  their  frankness. 
Mr.  Francis  Fowke  has  observed  to 
me  that  one  only  of  the  high¬ 
waymen  was  brave,  and  he,  poor  fel¬ 
low  !  was  afterwards  hanged.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Lee  told  me  that  hjg  supped  with 
him  after  condemnation,  and  en  the 
night  before  his  execution,  when  he 
behaved  with  a  very  modest  and  un¬ 
daunted  spirit.  One  cannot  but  la¬ 
ment  that  such  a  fellow  was  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  Country’s  service.” 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Incognitus. 

“  Sir — Pursuant  to  my  promise 
to  return  the  papers,  you  will  find 
them  iu  two  different  parcels,  with 
the  two  seals  and  rings  put  into  one 
of  your  wigs,  and  the  picture,  nigh  the 
pathway  from  Marybone  to  Padding¬ 
ton.  Turn  at  the  end  of  the  first  field, 
where  you  will  see  a  close  wooden 
bridge,  and  on  the  left  hand,  about 
thirty  yards  in  the  ditch,  opposite  to 
the  eight  line  of  dung  in  heaps,  from 
which  you  will  see,  opposite,  a  little 
square  terrace,  which  was  a  counting- 
house  to  some  brick-kilns  formerly, 
-—-there  you  will  find  them.  The  de¬ 
lay  has  proceeded,  I  assure  you,  from 
a  concern  for  your  loss  resulting  from 
your  courage  and  calmness,  which 
are  strong  indications  of  a  generous 
and  good  mind.  There  were  several 
papers  of  different  persons,  which 
were  of  considerable  value  to  them, 
for  which  you  risked  your  life,  as  well 
as  for  your  own  ;  it  seemed  equitable 
that  they  should  have  paid  a  propor¬ 
tionable  part  with  you,  upon  return¬ 
ing  the  whole  things  taken,  which 
was  intended  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  effects,  or  the  necessitv 
or  persons,  and  barely  to  the  sum 
necessary  to  preserve  reputation, 
which  would  have  been  very  mode¬ 


rate,  but  I  could  not  devise  any  man¬ 
ner  to  accomplish  this,  without  many 
inconveniencies,  and  without  being 
known  on  an  interview,  or  to  such 
person  as  I  should  entrust,  any  of 
which  circumstances  I  could  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  ;  for  though,  on  informa¬ 
tion  of  character  and  humanity  to 
others  (for  which  I  have  greivously 
answered)  you  should  pay  me  that 
great  compliment  of  life,  yet  I  must 
inform  you  it  would  be  none  to  me, 
for  I  would  not  accept  of  life  with 
infamy.  The  sound  of  Highwayman 
is  as  detestable  to  me  as  to  any  man  ; 
though,  without  moralizing  on  parti¬ 
culars,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
you  may  see  baser  actions  every  day 
committed  with  impunity  in  violation 
of  every  social  virtue;  and  he  that 
spares  the  necessitous  in  his  power  is 
not  unlikely  to  relieve  them  ;  and  he 
that  will  not  prey  on  those  who  by 
toil  and  industry  make  even  conside¬ 
rable  acquisition,  whilst  he  can  take 
from  the  superfluities  of  the  opulent, 
though  with  greater  danger,  has  a 
strong  probability  in  his  favour  of  be¬ 
ing  the  more  worthy  person  of  the 
two  ;  however,  I  must  admit  that  ex¬ 
ample  weighs  much  on  the  other 
hand.  I  shall  only  add,  without  any 
flattery,  which  cannot  be  presumed  in 
this  case,  that  your  courage  shall  be 
no  disadvantage  lo  you,  the  effects  of 
which  I  sensibly  felt,  though  impro¬ 
per  to  be  then  intimated.  It  was  my 
first  expedition,  and  I  have  Slopes  to 
think  it  will  he  rny  last.  Your  ef¬ 
fects,  except  some  insignificant  ar¬ 
ticles  which  are  of  no  use  to  me,  you 
may  be  assured,  as  soon  as  safety  will 
admit,  you  shall  receive  without  any 
gratuity.  Our  compliments  to  Capt. 
Fowke.  I  am,  Sir, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Incognitus. 

Thursday ,  19 th  September ,  1751.” 

- -  .^laaiw  - - 

Mr.  Urban,  April  10. 

N  a  re-perusal  of  “  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  I  think  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  point  out  a  curious 
blunder  that  has  gone  through  nine 
or  ten  editions  of  that  universally-ad¬ 
mired  work. 

In  the  dialogue  between  the  pil¬ 
grims  respecting  Ignorance,  one  of 
them  says,  “  the  brute  in  his  kind 
serves  God  better  than  he,”  (Igno¬ 
rance.)  A  literal  error  made  this 
word  brure.  It  has  also  been  printed 

bruir ; 
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bruir:  for  brute  has  been  mispelt 
bruit.  But  the  improved  error,  and 
the  one  alluded  lo,  is,  “  the  brewer 
in  his  kind  serves  God  better  than 
Ignorance.” 

Indeed,  a  person  not  previously  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  drift  of  the  author, 
■when  he  conies  to  read  about  the 
brewer ,  could  not  but  imagine  that 
Bunyan  alluded  to  some  historical 
fact  well  known  in  his  days;  and  thus 
his  wits  might  be ,  exercised  (in  vain) 
to  find  out  a  meaning  never  intended. 
— About  Bunyan’ s  time,  I  believe, 
the  famous  brewer,  Col.  Pride ,  actu¬ 
ally  did  exist.  J.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Louth,  April  2. 

I  SEND  you  a  copy  of  an  original 
letter*  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Hans 
SioanefromMrUveda!e,theT  ranslator 
of  that  valuable  work,  the  “  Memoirs 
of  Philip  de  Cominest,”  published 
in  1712;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  Correspondents  would  favour 
tne  with  any  particulars  respecting 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Uvedaie. 

Thomas  Uvedaie  (younger  son  of 
William  Uvedaie,  esq.  and  grandson  of 
Sir  William  Uvedaie,  of  Horton,  co. 
Dorset)  was  born  in  1676  ;  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Uvedaie  (younger  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert.  Uvedaie,  and 
nephew  of  Sir  William  Uvedaie)  was 
born  in  1650.  Was  the  former,  or 
the  latter  of  these,  the  translator  of 
the  “  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines?” 
Yours,  &o.  R.  U. 

“  Sir— Though  I  have  not  the  happiness 
either  of  being  known  to  you,  or  of  hav¬ 
ing  you  to  be  a  Subscriber  to  my  Trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  Philip  de 
Coniines,”  yet  your  character  of  being  a 
generous  promoter  of  learning  and  in¬ 
dustry  makes*  me  presume  to  send  you 
a  set;  and  as  several  persons  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  distinction,  that  were  not  Sub¬ 
scribers,  have  been  pleased  to  favour  me 
with  their  acceptance  of  one,  so  I  flatter 
myself,  Sir,  that  you  will  also  vouchsafe 
to  do  the  same,,  since  ’tis  to  encourage  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 

*  Now  in  the  British  Museum. — * 
liibl.  Slcnn.  4064,  Pint.  28.  F. 

■}'  To  which  are  added,  Remarks  (by 
the  translator)  on  all  the  occurrences 
relating  to  England. — In  the  Memoirs 
of  Philip  de  Comines  are  contained, 
“  The  History  of  Lewis  XI.  and  Charles 
VIII. of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  Princes  he 
was  Secretary^:  as  also  the  History  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  of  England.” 


tion,  and  having  disobliged  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  by  espousing  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
has  nothing  but  his  studies  to  depend  on. 
I  ana.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
Thomas  Uvedale. 

“  The  two  volumes  are  ten  shillings  in 
quires,  and  for  the  binding  what  every 
gentleman  pleases.” 

Mr.  Urban,  April  2. 

MAY  I  be  permitted, in  your  Mis¬ 
cellany,  to  inquire  of  a  person 
who  calls  himself  “  A  Christian  of  the 
Old  School,”  in  what  part  of  England 
is  his  neighbourhood,  since  upon 
every  principle  the  crying  abuses  he 
states  should  instantly  receive  official 
notice  ?  Such  indeed  could  be  his  only 
reason  for  bringing  them  before  the 
publick,  and  he  has  my  best  thanks. 

May  I  be  permitted,  nevertheless, 
to  observe  further  that  “  extempo¬ 
rary  lectures ,”  or  extemporary  read¬ 
ing,  is  rather  a  singular  expression. 
To  read  the  same  thing  that  is  at 
the  same  time  spoken  extempore,  may 
not  be  very  easy.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  mere  design  to  make  an  idle  cavil, 
but  to  inquire  whether  the  persons 
whose  conduct  he  exposes,  preach  or 
explain  extempore ;  for  the  latter 
meaning  is  rather  conveyed  in  the 
lecture,  and  I  conceive  it  makes  an  im¬ 
portant  difference  on  the  presumptive 
character  of  the  persons  alluded  to. 

The  sense  of  the  Orthodox  part  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  sense  of  its  Episcopal  sister  in 
Scotland,  has  been  long  and  decidedly 
in  favour  of  reading  Sermons;  but, 
though  such  has  been  our  practice, 
anti  it  seems  consonant  to  the  sober 
genius  of  the  well-informed  part  of 
the  English  nation,  yet  it  should  not 
be  concealed  that  it  is  not  tolerated 
in  any:  other  part  of  the  whole  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  and  that  it  is  well  known 
not  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
Primitive  Church.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  written  discourses, 
from  the  very  nature  of  wrilten  lan¬ 
guage,  besides  our  national  habit  of 
bad  reading,  are  not  so  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  the  style  of  extempore 
conversation.  There  are  certainly 
many  sober  men  among  the  dissenting 
poor,  and  their  attachment  to  this 
manner  speaks  loudly.  Whichever 
answers  the  best  effect  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
like  extempore  preaching  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  i 
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jpit:  I  do  not  but  I  like  occasional 
extempore  explanations  of  the  Testa¬ 
ment  or  Liturgy  from  the  desk.  It 
seems  to  have  all  the  advantage,  and 
none  of  the  disadvantages,  of  extem¬ 
pore  preaching.  Led  by  the  words 
and  verses,  a  child  might  perform  the 
office  ;  there  is,  consequently,  neither 
difficulty,  nor  a  temptation  to  wander 
away  into  frothy  declamation.  The 
poor  will  cease  to  think  the  extem¬ 
pore  fanatic,  the  finest  man  in  the 
world ;  and,  as  it  is  well  known,  will 
crowd  to  hear  the  Scriptures  or  Li¬ 
turgy  explained.  I  think  it  exactly 
the  most  useful  method  of  instruction. 

Such  explanations  as  will  make  the 
poor  comprehend,  cannot  be  written. 
The  poor  niau  has  been  known  to  say, 
“  Why,  master,  1  tell  you  why  I  like 
the  Methodist  parson  best;  becausp 
we  have  the  same  thing  o’er  aud  o’ei* 
and  o’er,  and  then  I  can  understand 
it.”  Remembering  that  the  bulk  of 
our  congregation  are  of  this  order,  1 
should  never  be  ashamed  to  hear  the 
same  thing  o'er  and  o’er  and  o’er, 
perhaps  in  words  slightly  varied ; 
but  1  could  not  thus  submit  to  write. 
1  am  convinced  that  not  a  third  of  a 
Country  Congregation  understand 
many  parts  of  that  Liturgy  which  is 
very  justly  our  boast;  but  I  really 
could  notcqndescend  to  writedown  or 
read  from  paper  the  explanation  of  the 
exhortation.  “  Moveth ,  sundry ,  ma¬ 
nifold,  dissemble,  infinite,  benefits,  re¬ 
quisite may  be  words  very  plain  to 
us,  but  with  “  eternal ,”  and  perhaps 
even  “ Almighty convey  no  ideas  to 
an  ignorant  man.  To  write ,  how¬ 
ever,  such  explanations  would  be  fu¬ 
tile  indeed,  and  might  well  imply  a 
suspicion  of  our  capacity.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much  to 
distinguish  extempore  preaching  from 
extempore  explanations,  which  seems 
to  be  all  of  this  nature  that  is  alledged 
against  the  innovators  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondent’s  neighbourhood.  Hop¬ 
ing  through  you  an  answer  to  my 
questions,  I  am,  &c. 

An  Old  Correspondent. 

1, r  TT  Liskeard ,  Cornwall , 

Mr.  Urban.  ^ri7  g. 

N  the  Edinburgh  Review,  publish¬ 
ed  in  Nov.  1811,  the  gentleman 
who  reviewed  Mr.  Eiiis’swork  on  Re¬ 
spiration,  seems  much  pleased  with  a 
new  theory  of  Mr.  Ellis  with  respect 
to  the  colour  of  plants.  lie  sa^  s, 
Gent.  Mac,  April ,  1812. 


“  That  the  various  colours,  which 
adorn  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depend 
on  the  varied  proportions  of  alkaline 
and  acid  matter  mixed  with  the  juices 
of  the  coloured  part  of  plants :  that 
green  and  yellow,  for  example,  are  al¬ 
ways  produced  by  an  excess  of  alkali  in 
the  colourable  juices  of  the  leaf  or 
flower ;  and  all  the  shades  of  red  by  a 
predominance  of  acid;  and  that,  in 
parts  where  neither  acid  nor  alkali  pre¬ 
dominates,  the  colour  is  white.” 

Now,  as  I  think  there  are  many  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  theory,  and  wish  to 
heir  the  public  opinion  of  them,  I 
shall  beg  the  favour  of  your  inserting 
the  following  observations. 

n  *  * 

On  reading  the  above  quotation,  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me,  that  the 
different  species  of  Sorrel  were  at  least 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  which  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  new  theory  has  laid  down 
as  general;  particularly  the  Oxalis 
acetosella,  or  Common  Wood  Sorrel ; 
and  the  Ruraex  acetosa,  or  Common 
Sorrel.  The  leaves  of  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  elegant  little  plant  are  of  a 
pale  green  colour,  having  a  very  acid 
taste.  The  flower  is  white,  slightly 
penciled  with  purple,  of  the  same 
taste  with  the  leaves.  The  Rumex 
acetosa  is  remarkable  tor  the  bright 
dark  green  colour  of  its  leaves,  aud 
bears  a  very  small  flower,  having  its 
petals  white,  shaded  at  the  edge  with 
pale  red.  This  is  rather  more  acid 
than  the  first-mentioned  plant. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tribe  ot  Sam¬ 
phires,  which  contain  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  alkali  than  any  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  are  of  a  pale  green  colour  in 
general ;  and  in  those  whose  flowers 
have  petals,  the  petals  are  white,  I 
believe,  alwais,  a^  least  in  those 
species  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
And  we  can  hardly  suppose,  that 
vegetables  which  are  known  to  yield 
so  much  alkali  as  those  last  mention¬ 
ed,  can  contain  in  their  juices  an 
equal  proportion  of  acid,  which  is 
necessary,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  hy¬ 
pothesis,  to  make  the  flower  white  j 
saying  nothing  of  the  pale  green  co¬ 
lour  of  the  plant,  instead  of  which 
we  should  be  led  to  expect  a  dark 
green  or  even  olive  colour,  if  the 
green  shades  of  all  vegetables  became 
deeper  according  to  the  proportion  of 
alkali ;  and  such  an  inference  might 
fairly  be  drawn,  if  the  theory  pro¬ 
posed  were  correct.  Again, the  Wood 
Sorrel  should  be  red,  because  it  pos¬ 
sesses 
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sesscs  an  excess  of  acid.  It  is  true, 
the  under  part  of  some  <>t  its  leaves 
is  of  a  reddish  colour  ;  but  the  flower 
is  almost  white,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  leaves,  which  is  more  immediately 
exposed  to  the  light,  is  green.  Seve¬ 
ral  species  of  roses,  as  well  as  many 
other  flowers,  are  of  a  dark  red  co¬ 
lour,  in  which  no  acid  taste  is  to  be 
discovered.  But  before  we  can  de¬ 
cide  with  certainty,  how  far  the  co¬ 
lour  of  vegetables  is  affected  by  a  pre¬ 
dominance,  or  by  any  proportions,  of 
acid  or  alkali,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
try  a  number  of  experiments  on 
plants  of  different  colours;  and,  in 
the  course  of  these,  to  observe  whe¬ 
ther  an  excess  of  alkali  always  exists 
in  green  plants,  and  of  acid  in  red  ; 
and  whether  an  equal  quantity  of 
each  is  found  in  white  flowers.  Such 
experiments  I  hope  to  begin  so  soon 
as  the  Spring  is  far  enough  advanced 
to  produce  vegetables  fit  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  the  result,  of  these  I  shall 
feel  much  obliged  by  your  inserting 
in  your  Magazine.  By  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the 
exact  proportions  of  alkali  and  acid 
in  any  vegetable,  and  thus  ascertain 
which  of  the  two  is  predominant,  by 
a  more  certain  test  than  the  taste, 
which  we  certainly  ought  not  to  trust 
to  in  the  present  case. 

Having  a  small  space  left  on  my 
paper,  I  will  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  correct  a  mistake 
jn  the  said  Review,  with  respect  to 
Boach  Rocks  in  Cornwall. 

In  a  note  on  Berger’s  paper  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Soci¬ 
ety  is  the  following  sentence  t 

“  These  rocks  are  situated  between 
Bodmin  and  Truro,  and  form  a  singular 
pile  of  natural  ruins,  that  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  Druidical  monument.” 

These  ruins  are  not  entirely  natural, 
as  the  Reviewer  seems  to  think  ; 
since,  on  the  highest  rocks  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  building,  which,  from 
its  form  and  style  of  architecture,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  chapel.  Indeed 
the  building  is  still  so  perfect,  that 
scarcely  any  part  of  it,  except  the 
roof,  is  wanting;  and  is  certainly  well 
worth  the  notice  of  the  Antiquary, 
as  the  rocks  are  of  the  Geologist. 
A  short  account  of  these  rocks 
may  be  seen  in  Carcw’s  “  Survey  of 
Cornwall.” 

Yours,  &Cr  CoartuaiEXeis. 


Mr.  Urban,  *  March  11. 

F  the  assertion  of  Johnson  be  true, 
that  the  “  chief  glory  of  every 
people  arises  from  its  Authors,”  may 
it  not  he  hoped  that  an  enlightened 
Nation  will  identify  its  own  great-; 
ness  with  the  prosperity  of  its  literary 
men  and  their  posterity  ?  When  the 
Grand-daughter  of  Milton  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  poverty,  a  generous  emu¬ 
lation  appeared,  who  should  he  fore¬ 
most  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
great  Epic  Poet,  by  befriending  his 
aged  and  indigent  descendant.  This 
was  worthy  of  a  people  proud  of  their 
literary  greatness.  A  similar  occa¬ 
sion  now  calls  for  similar  benevolence. 

The  Grand-daughter  of  Charles 
Churchill,  of  a  writer  not  excelled  by 
any  for  vigour  of  imagination,  and 
for  a  manly  independence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  is,  at  this  moment,  languishing 
in  poverty,  sinking  under  accumulat¬ 
ed  embarrassments,  with  the  added 
pain  of  beholding  a  mother  the  sharer 
of  her  afflictions.  The  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds  would  not  only  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  the  threatened  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  prison,  but  enable  the  daugh¬ 
ter  to  avail  herself  of  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  she  possesses  to  support  herself 
and  mother.  BorninFrance,  the  victim 
and  survivor  of  all  the  horrors  that 
marked  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution,  she  has  now,  in  her  twen¬ 
tieth  year,  visited  the  soil  of  her  an¬ 
cestors,  hoping  to  subsist,  by  her  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  country  that  has  been 
adorned  by  the  writings  of  her  pro¬ 
genitor.  A-  series  of  minute  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  now,  in  the  aggregate, 
amount  to  a  total  inability  to  escape 
utter  ruin,  unless  relieved  by  the 
generosity  of  private  individuals,  has 
prevented  her  hitherto  from  exerting 
her  abilities  in  the  task  of  teaching 
the  French  language,  to  which  she  is 
eminently  competent,  from  her  long 
residence  in  France,  from  the  purity 
of  her  pronunciation,  and  from  hen 
equal  skill  in  the  Eng! Eh  tongap. 
Fettered  by  difficulties,  she  cannot 
make  the  first  step  in  that  path  which, 
once  entered,  would  lead  to  decent 
competence  tor  herself  and  mother: 
hut  it  is  anxiously  hoped  that  this  ap¬ 
peal  will  not  be  fruitless,  and  that  the 
individual  who  has  ventured  to  make 
her  situation  known,  will  he  enabled 
to  impart  relief  and  consolation  to  the 
virtuous  and  afflicted.  W.  Mudford, 
No.  13,  Union  Street,  Somers  Town. 

*»*  Any 
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-***  Any  particulars  that  may  be 
wished,  and  which,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  should  rather  be  the  object 
of  a  private  than  a  public  communi¬ 
cation,  will  be  cheerfully  imparted  by 
Hr.  Mndford  to  those  who  may  inte¬ 
rest  themselves  in  the  subject, 

Mr.  Urban,  March  25. 

HER  EWITH  send  you  “  an  account 
of  the  May  Game,”  as  performed 
at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  on  the 
29th  of  May  1660,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  borough,  whereby  they  demon¬ 
strated  their  universal  joy  and  satis¬ 
faction  for  the  happy  return  of  King 
Charles  II.  whom  God  was  pleased 
to  make  the  instrument  of  delivering 
this  nation  from  tyranny,  usurpation, 
and  the  dismal  effects  of  a  civil  war: 
taken  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
one  in  the  country  to  a  friend  in  Lon¬ 
don.  If  you  ihiuk  it  will  give  enter¬ 
tainment  to  your  Readers,  it  is  very 
much  at  your  service.  R.  S. 

“ - They  came  into  the  town  in  a 

solemn  equipage,  as  follows: 

1.  Three  anticks  before  them  with 
bagpipes. 

2.  The  representative  of  a  Lord,  at¬ 
tended  with  trumpets,  four  pages,  as 
many  footmen,  fifty  attendants  all  suit¬ 
ed  as  became  persons  of  this  quality. 

3.  The  representative  of  a  Sheriff,  with 
forty  attendants  in  their  liveries. 

4.  The  Bishop  of  Hereford,  with  four 
pages  and  footmen,  his  chaplain,  and 
twenty  other  household  officers,  besides 
their  attendants. 

5.  Two  companies  of  morrice  dancers, 
who  acted  their  parts  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  spectators. 

6.  Sixty  nymphs,  with  music  before 
them,  following  Diana;  they  were  all 
richly  adorned  in  white  and  gorgious 
apparell,  with  pages  and  footmen  attend¬ 
ing  them. 

7.  Three  companies  of  footmen  with 
Captain  and  other  Officers  in  great  mag¬ 
nificence. 

8.  Robin  Hood  in  scarlet,  with  forty 
bowmen,  all  clad  in  Lincoln  green. — 
Thus  they  marched  into  the  town  ;  now 
follows  their  performance  in  the  town. 

They  marched  decently  in  good  order 
round  the  market  cross ;  and  came  to 
the  church,  where  they  offered  their  cor¬ 
dial  prayers  for  our  most  gracious  sove- 
raign,  a  sermon  being  preached  at  that 
time. 

From  thence  my  lord  invjtcd  all  his 
attendants  to  his  own  house  to  dinner. 
The  Rev.  Bpp.  did  tin;  same  to  all  his 
attendants,  inviting  the  minister  and 


other  persons  to  his  own  house,  where 
they  were  sumptuously  entertained. 

The  soldiers  marched  up  to  the  cross, 
where  they  gave  many  vollies  of  shot, 
with  push  of  pike, and  other  martial  feats. 

There  was  erected  a  scaffold  and 
bowers,  where  the  morrice  dancers  and 
nymphs  acted  their  parts,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  spectators  being  come  out  of  the 
country  and  villages  adjacent.  Two 
days  were  spent  in  acting' Robin  Hood, 
the  Sheriff  and  the  Rev.  Bpp.  who  on 
his  own  proper  charge  sent  bottles  of 
sack  to  several  officers  acting  in  the  play, 
who  performed  t  heir  parts  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  satisfaction  of  all  spectators,  with 
acclamations  of  joy  for  the  safe  arrival 
of  his  sacred  Majesty.  Something  might 
be  expected  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
the  town  ;  they  permitted  the  conduit 
to  run  water  all  the  while. 

The  preceding  rejoicings  were  per¬ 
formed  by  the  commonalty  of  this 
borough.  We  had  also  a  tryal  before 
the  high  court  of  justice  this  morning, 
where  was  present  the  judge,  and  plain¬ 
tiff,  defendant,  receiver,  witnesses,  and 
umpire.  After  hearing  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  in  controversies  and  disputes,  the 
defendant  and  witnesses  terminated  the 
business  in  a  pitched  field  with  such 
weapons  as  the  place  afforded.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Toddenham,  April 9. 

AS  you  have  pennilled  me  the 
honour  of  introducing  to  your 
acquaintance  one  of  my  favourite 
Theological  Authors,  John  William 
de  la  Flechere,  a  Swiss  clergyman  (if 
I  maybe  allowed  the  phrase)  of  the 
Church  of  England^  l  have  been  think¬ 
ing  that  a  brief  seleclion  of  anecdotes 
and  interesting  notices,  from  a  lew 
of  his  valuable  writings,  may  perhaps 
be  acceptable, — maugre  his  “  tinge 
of  fanaticism,”  as  the  good  Bishop 
termed  it,  I  shall,  however,  in  all 
my  communications,  endeavour  to 
occupy  but  little  space,  and  not  to 
trouble  your  printer  too  frequently  ; 
for  I  love  compression  in  compo¬ 
sition,  especially  that  of  the  episto¬ 
lary  way  ;  and  l  have,  it)  all  cases, 
an  inveterate  dislike  to  u  long  argu¬ 
ments  verbosely  spun,''  But,  besides 
these  self-restrictions,  I  consider  pro¬ 
lixity  as  rude  and  obtrusive,  in  your 
Miscellany,  as  it  would  be  ill-manner- 
edly  and  offensive  to  engross  too 
large  a  portion  of  conversation  at  a 
private  hospitable  table,  while  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  anxiously 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  speaker  j  #r  to  “  hitch 
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in”  a  word  to  the  ear  of  the  patient 
and  friendly  host.  These  hints  pre¬ 
mised,  I  hasten  to  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  my  present  address, 
namely,  to  give  yon  a  specimen  of 
the  extracts  I  have  been  proffering 
you.  And  the  one  I  now  select 
shall  be  taken  from  Mr.  Flechere's 
letter  to  an  English  nobleman,  dated 
“  Nyon,  Dec.  15,  1779.” 

Yours,  &c.  Anne  Clarke. 

«  ******  Springs  of  wealth”  (says  Mr. 
F.)  are  always  springs  of  luxury,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  destroy  the  empires  cor¬ 
rupted  by  wealth.  Moral  good  may 
come  out  of  our  losses:  I  wish  you  may 
see  it  in  England.  People  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  imagine  they  see  it  already  in  the 
English  on  their  travels,  who  are  said  to 
behave  with  more  wisdom,  and  less 
haughtiness,  than  they  were  used  to  do.” 

“  Last  year  saw  the  death  of  three 
great  men  of  these  parts — Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Baron  Haller,  a  senator  of 
Berne.  The  last,  who  is  not  much  known, 
1  think,  in  England,  was  a  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  profound  politician,  and  an 
agreeable  poet;  but  he  was  particularly 
famous  for  his  skill  in  botany,  anatomy, 
and  physiek.  He  has  enriched  the  re¬ 
pub  lick  of  letters  by  such  a  number  of 
publications  in  Latin  and  German,  that 
the  catalogue  of  them  is  alone  a  pam¬ 
phlet.  This  truly  great  man  has  given 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  Lord 
Bacon’s  assertion,  that  *  although 
smatterers  in  philosophy  are  often  impi¬ 
ous,  true  philosophers  are  always  reli¬ 
gious.’  I  have  met  with  an  old,  pious, 
apostolic  clergyman,  who  was  intimate 
With  the  Baron,  and  used  to  accompany 
him  over  the  Alps,  in  his  rambles  after 
the  wonders  of  nature.  *  With  what 
pleasure,’  said  the  minister,  ‘  did  we  ad¬ 
mire  and  adore  the  wisdom  of  the  God 
of  nature,  and  sanctify  our  researches  by 
the  sweet  piaises  of  the  God  of  grace  !’ 
When  the  Emperor  passed  this  way,  he 
Stabbed  Voltaire  to  the  heart,  by  not 
paying  him  a  visit. :  but  he  waited  on 
Haller,  was  two  hours  with,  and  heard 
from  him  such  pious  talk,  as  he  never 
heard  from  half  the  Philosophers  of  the 
age.  The  Baron  was  then  ill  of  the  dis¬ 
order  which  afterwards  carried  him  off, 
Upon  his  death-bed,  he  went  through 
sore  conflicts  about  his  interest  in 
Christ:  and  sent  to  the  old  minister, 
requesting  his  most  fervent  prayers,  and 
wishing  him  to  find  the  way  through  the 
dark  valley  smoother  than  he  found  it 
himself.  However,  in  his  last  moments, 
he  expressed  a  renewed  confidence  in 
God’s  mercy,  through  Christ,  and  died 
in  peace.  The  old  clergyman  added, 


that  he  thought  the  Baron  went  through 
this  conflict  to  humble  thoroughly,  arxj 
perhaps  to  chastise  him,  for  having 
sometimes  given  way  to  a  degree  of 
self-complacence  at  the  thought  of  his 
amazing  parts,  and  of  the  respect  they 
procured  him  from  the  learned  world. 
He  was  obliged  to  become  last  in  his 
own  eyes,  that  he  might  become  first 
and  truly  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
I  am,  my  Lord,  &c.  J.  F.’K 
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Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture  in 
England  {continued from  p.  236.) 

WILTON  House,  Wiltshire.  The 
porch  designed  by  Hans  Hol¬ 
bein,  always  considered  as  a  curiosity, 
has  lately  been  destroyed  by  the 
“  iron  hand,”  the  bane  and  terror  of 
our  antiquities,  for  running  up  on  its 
site  a  farrago  of  architectural  odds 
and  ends  called  a  cloister;  which, 
according  to  modern  convenience,, 
may  be  converted  to  various  uses, 
such  as  a  kitchen  avenue,  servants’ 
lumber  cots,  gardener’s  tool-holes, 
&c.*  Holbein’s  porch  possessed  much 
novel  detail  at  the  time,  comprehend¬ 
ing  two  tiers  of  columns  and  pedestals, 
entablatures,  paunels,  &c.  Basement 
tier,  double  Ionic  columns  and  pedes¬ 
tals  ;  second  tier,  double  Corinthian 
columns.  Three  entrances,  one  in 
front,  and  one  on  each  side.  In  the 
space  between  the  columns  on  the  2d 
tier,  and  by  way  of  finish  to  its  enta¬ 
blature,  are  pannels,  scroll  ornaments, 
and  obelisks;  embellishments,  truly 
foreign  and  truly  fantastic,  and  which 
embellishments  with  certain  varia¬ 
tions  were  brought  down  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  The  material  of  the 
porch, stone,  highly  painted  and  gilded. 
Edward  VI. 

Otd Somerset  House,  Strand.  Erect¬ 
ed  by  that  arch  innovator  Somerset, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who, 
for  this  purpose,  would  have  made 
the  A  bbey  church  of  Westminster  his 
stone  quarry,  but  for  the  ever-to-be 
commended  opposition  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  hew  to  arms,  and  drove 
back  his  hordes  of  masonic  barba¬ 
rians;  but  the  destroyer  was  more 
successful  at  Clerkenwell,  where  he 
overturned  the  famous  monastery  at 
that  place,  and  with  the  materials 
constructed  the  above  house.  His 

*  See  the  present  state  of  the  modern 
Cloister  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
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gway,  however,  was  but  short,  and  he 
soon,  by  a  just  judgement,  made  re¬ 
tribution  with  his  life.  We  must  re¬ 
member  in  what  state  this  house 
appeared  before  its  total  demolition, 
previous  to  the  raising  of  the  present 
buildings, called  Somerset  place, by  the 
.  late  Sir  W.  Chambers.  AH  the  origi¬ 
nal  decorations,  excepting  the  chim¬ 
neys  composed  of  columns  ornament¬ 
ed  with  diagonals,  diamonds,  and 
.  compartments,  were  done  away,  and 
those  decorations  familiar  in  the 
school  of  Inigo  Jones  substituted  at 
that  time,  notwithstanding  the  origi¬ 
nal  masses  of  the  pile  were  kept  up, 
such  as  the  centrical  combination  of 
parts,  in  the  gateway,  bow  window, 
&c.  and  the  small  projecting  wings, 
at  each  extremity  of  the  front  next 
the  street.  The  great  court  or  quad¬ 
rangle  was  retained,  with  ail  its  great 
parts ;  although,  as  in  the  street  front, 
the  detail  was  new,  and  an  arcade 
added  on  the  North  side  of  the  court 
in  the  Doric  style,  with  columns,  pe¬ 
destals,  &c. 

Northumberland  House ,  Charing 
Cross.  The  South  flank  of  this  man¬ 
sion  being  left,  in  some  measure,  in 
its  pristine  form,  gives  the  style  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  brick 
walls,  lofty  windows,  both  pointed 
and  flat  headed  (now stopped  up)  with 
stone  dressings.  The  North,  or  street 
front,  was  evidently  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  the  new 
mode  ;  yet,  by  the  several  repairs  and 
alterations  it  has  undergone  at  later 
periods,  the  w  hole  line  may  appear  to 
some  a  modern  work  of  no  very 
great  distance  of  time  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  My  friend  J.  Carter  informs 
me,  that  in  a  repair  of  the  front  in 
1752,  his  father  made  the  model  from 
which  the  Lion  (Northumberland 
crest)  in  the  centre  of  the  elevation 
was  cast  in  lead.  It  may  be  recollect¬ 
ed  that,  about  twenty  years  baek,  a 
very  general  repair  of  the  front  took 
place,  in  new  pointing  and  facing  the 
brick-work,  re-cutting  the  stone  or¬ 
naments,  &c.  by  the  Adams's  (it  is  be¬ 
lieved)  architects. 

The  line  of  the  front,  however,  still 
bears  all  the  features  of  the  style  un¬ 
der  discussion.  Elaborate  centrical 
assemblage  of  decorations,  consisting 
of  the  gate-way  and  live  orders  of 
terms,  how  window,  &c.  and  line 
o  f  niches  in  the  basement  story  ;  tur¬ 
rets  at  each  extremity  of  the  eleva¬ 


tion,  parapet,  &c.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  alterations  turned  in  the  archi¬ 
traves  to  the  windows  and  sash  frames, 
coins,  architrave  to  circular  windows, 
&c.  However,  taking  the  front  as  it 

remains, avery  interesting  architectural 

specimeu  is  preserved  to  the  publick. 

Elizabeth. 

In  the  course  of  this  long  reign,  our 
national  architecture  underwent  a  to¬ 
tal  change,  but  not  without  many 
struggles,  being,  as  it  were,  reluctant 
to  yield  to  foreign  art  all  its  charac¬ 
ters,  and  all  its  dominion;  still  more 
so  in  being  laid  aside,  despised  and  con¬ 
temned  by  the  antinational  profession- 
alists  of  the  day,  they  settiug  up  oa 
every  hand  their  own  strange  novel¬ 
ties,  intermixed  with  those  imported 
false  imitations  of  Roman  and  Gre¬ 
cian  architecture,  so  prevalent  at  this 
period:  but  the  hour  was  come;  and 
that  divine  form,  the  Pointed  arch, 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  sunk 
into  the  dark  cells  of  oblivipn,  never 
to  rise  again,  otherwise  than  in  some, 
conjured-up  “  congestions”  of  distort¬ 
ed  shadows  from  the  grave  of  the  de¬ 
parted  glory  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  in 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  appearances 
are  continued  down  to  the  present 
hour.  Our  Universities,  particularly 
Oxford,  afford  a  rare  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  l he  new  medley  creation; 
as  for  instance  the  Schools,  where  we 
lind  run  up  in  centrical  parts  of  the 
elevations,  bearing  the  features  of  the 
architecture  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
reign,  one,  two,  three,  or  more  tiers 
of  columnized  centrical  combina* 
tions,  or  frontispieces,  taking  a  kind 
of  fancy  display  of  the  Tuscan,  Doric, 
and  Ionic  orders,  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  detail  of  the  like  composi¬ 
tion.  Many  mansions  of  this  as(ra 
still  exist  in  the  kingdom,  crowded 
with  these  capricious  decorations,  and 
yet  hovering  particles  of  the  Tudor 
style.  However,  viewing  them  with 
a  distant  kind  of  respect,  for  their  stu¬ 
pendous  masses  and  unbounded  adorn¬ 
ments,  we  cannot  withhold  a  wish  for 
their  preservation,  either  from  the 
stroke  of  demolition,  or  that  of  im¬ 
provement* 

Montacute  House ,  Somersetshire. 
It  is  conceived  that  this  building  is 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of  the  kind 
left  in  the  country,  and  the  more  de¬ 
serving  attention,  as  little  or  no  alte¬ 
ration  has  ever  taken  place  therepn. 

The 
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The  plan,  a  long  narrow  body  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet,  with  a 
projecting  frontispiece  in  the  centre, 
and  projecting  wings  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  placed  transversely. 

North,  or  principal  front.  To  the 
porch  of  the  frontispiece,  two  tiers  of 
columns,  with  small  octangular  co¬ 
lumns  at  the  angles,  containing,  in  the 
space  or  ground  between  them,  cora- 
pnrtmented  pannel-wprk.  Windows 
flat-headed,  with  mullion  divisions ; 
perforated  diamond  parapets  crowned 
with  obelisks.  The  gabies,  of  which 
there  are  many,  are  turned  with  cir¬ 
cular  and  hollow  sweeps.  Chimneys 
made  out  by  columns,  with  pedestals 
and  entablatures.  In  the  centre  of 
the  flanks  of  each  wing  are,  on  the 
third  story,  circular  hows,  giving  the 
West  and  East  ends  of  the  gallery, 
which  break  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  and  is,  as  above- 
noticed,  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
feet  in  length. — South  front.  It  car- 
riesov  the  same  style,  but  of  a  plainer 
cast.  On  the  piers  of  the  windows  to 
the  third*  story  are  niches  containing 
statues  of  the  twelve  Caesars  (a  stamp 
of  the  new  Italian  style,  which  seems 
to  have  become  a  favourite  and  uni¬ 
versal  embellishment,  as  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  on  all  occasions  in  this  reign, 
both  on  exterior  and  interior  wails,  in 
-sculpture,  painting,  and  in  tapestry). 
The  parapets  to  this  front  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  pedestals,  double  balusters, 
obelisks,  and  semicircular-headed  in¬ 
tervals  between  them.  The  gables 
have  the  circular  and  hollow  sweeps. 
The  material,  stone. 

Temple  Hall ,  London.  Built  upon 
the  old  plan,  an  oblong,  with  a  porch, 
minstrels’ gallery,' and  screen  ;  oriel, 
buttresses,  mullioned  flat-headed  win¬ 
dows,  open  timber-worked  roof,  &c. 
But  all  the  detail  of  parts  wrought  on 
the  new  principle.  This  edifice  has 
evidently  gone  through  a  reparation 
externally  at  a  later  period,  as  the 
Coins  are  converted  to  rustics;  finish 
of  the  buttresses  fantastic,  and  a  cir¬ 
cular  window  of  the  like  masonry  ; 
muHionsVe-cut  with  a  careless  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  true  lines.  The  battle¬ 
ments,  it  is  suspected,  are  a  still  later 
introduction;  and  the  porch  is  entirely 
re-modelled.  The  interior  appears 
unaltered.  The  roof,  from  its  corre¬ 
spondent  turn  to  those  of  the  halls  at 
Westminster,  Eithain,  and  Hampton 
Court,  has,  necessarily,  an  air  of  gran¬ 


deur;  and  although  the  general  out¬ 
line  takes  more  after  the  latter  ex¬ 
ample,  yet  the  parts  are  kept  down 
in  the  plainest  manner  possible.  It 
is  observable  that  the  different  tiers  of 
the  framing,  as  they  mount  upwards, 
have  Pointed  arches,  though  entirely 
devoid  of  any  of  the  old  characteris- 
ticks  in  mouldings  or  ornaments.  The 
hearth  for  fire,  and  lanthern  over  it, 
stiil  in  preservation  and  in  use.  In 
the  basement,  at  the  South  West  cor¬ 
ner,  this  date,  1595.  The  materials, 
brick  for  the  walls,  and  stone  for  the 
dressings. 

Carlton  House ,  Wiltshire.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  the  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  this  reign.  The  general 
plan  stands  upon  a  square  of  four 
fronts  enclosing  a  quadrangle.  The 
South  or  principal  front  has  a  centre 
porch,  adjoining  square  towers,  and 
wings  at  each  extremity.  West  front 
carries  more  of  a  straight  line,  but 
broke  into  by  small  projecting  bow- 
windows  raised  the  height  of  the  ele¬ 
vation.  The  windows  are  mullioned, 
but  with  square  heads.  In  the  upper 
stories  the  windows  retain  the  Tudor 
labels,  or  cornices,  with  kneeded  ends. 
The  parapets  are  enriched  to  an  ex¬ 
treme  with  scroll-work  perforated. 
This  ornament  is  continued  up  the 
gable  ends,  and  crowned  with  pede¬ 
stals,  orbs,  and  obelisks.  The  finish 
to  the  towers  at  the  extremities  are 
with  cupolas,  or  ogee  mounting  roofs 
and  vanes.  These  cupolas  take  place 
of  the  old  spires  on  the  like  situations; 
stiil  the  vane  makes  a  termination  to 
them  as  heretofore.  The  chimnies 
are  carried  up  in  pedestals  and  double 
detached  columns  and  entablatures; 
both  enriched.  In  the  basement  of 
the  centre  porch  and  attached  divi¬ 
sions,  has  been  worked  an  arcade  in 
the  Doric  style,  not  truly  so,  but 
shewing  the  mode  of  masonry  practis¬ 
ed  in  the  school  of  Inigo  Jones.  These 
sort  ol  innovations  were  !he  common 
practice  in  his  day,  and  wrought  on 
most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  reign.  The  material,  stone. 

Burleigh  House ,  Northamptonshire. 
Plan,  a  large  square  of  four  fronts  with 
a  quadrangle.  North  or  principal 
front :  In  the  centre  a  square  porch, 
on  which  rises  a  circular  bow-window. 
From  the  spandrils  of  the  square  1o 
the  circle  of  the  bow,  rest  splays, 
forming  a  small  buttress,  and  secure 
ing,  in  some  measure,  the  uprights, 
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as  well  as  presenting  a  very  pleasing 
decoration.  This  idea  prevails  in 
every  direction  where  such  geometric 
figures  as  squares,  circles,  or  octa¬ 
gons,  are  to  stand  in  unison  one  with 
the  other.  Doors  to  the  porch  circu¬ 
lar-headed,  windows  flat-headed  with 
mullions;  the  parapets  have  balusters 
and  obelisks,  no  gables.  The  towers 
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The  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana 
(announced  by  Mr.  Dibdin  on  our 
blue  cover)  is  intended  to  be  a  Cata¬ 
logue  Raisonnk  of  that  portion  of  the 
above  celebrated  library,  which  com¬ 
prehends  books  printed  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century ,  and  first  editions  of 
mauy  distinguished  authors.  It  will 
commence  with  an  account  of  books 
printed  from  wooden  blocks,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
from  which  many  extraordinary  spe¬ 
cimens  of  cuts  will  be  given,  as  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  the  history  of  En¬ 
graving  (luring  the  same  period. — This 
division  will  be  followed  by  Theology  ; 
comprehending  a  list  of  some  of  the 
scarcest  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and 
Dutch  Bibles  printed  in  the  fifteenth 
Century ;  with  notices  of  the  first 
editions  of  the  Polyglot!,  French, 
English, Polish, and  Sclavonian  Bibles. 
These  will  be  followed  by  an  account 
of  some  celebrated  Psalters,  Missals, 
and  Breviaries,  executed  within  the 
same  period.  The  Interpreters  of 
Scripture ,  and  many  of  The  Fathers , 
will  close  the  department  of  The¬ 
ology. — Classical  Literature  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  The  Authors  will  he  arranged 
alphabetically,  from  JEsop  to  Xeno¬ 
phon;  and  the  notices  of  rare  and 
valuable  editions,  in  this  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  most  valuable  department  of 
his  Lordship's  Library,  will  be  found 
more  copious  and  interesting,  it  is 
presumed,  than  any  with  which  the 
reader  is  yet  acquainted. — Miscella¬ 
neous  Literature ,  in  the  Latin  Lan¬ 
guage,  including  Didactic  and  Moral 
Works,  Writers  upon  the  Canon  and 
Civil  Law,  Historians,  and  Chroniclers 
'df  the  Middle  Ages,  will  form  the 
fourth  division. — Italian  Books ,  in¬ 
cluding  some  remarkably  scarce  early- 
printed  volumes  of  Poetry,  compose 
the  fifth  division. — English  Books 
printed  by  Caxlon,  Wy.nkyn  de  Worde, 
and  Pyuson,  as  well  as  the  St.  Alban’s 
Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting,  and 
Coat  Annonr  (of  which  the  only 
haown  perfect  copy  is  in  this  Collec- 


finish  with  cupolas  and  vanes ;  and  the 
chimneys  shew  double  columns,  with 
pedestals  and  entablatures.  in  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  buildings,  a  large 
mock  spire  has  been  set  up,  but  for 
what  architectural  purpose  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  divine.  The  material  of  the 
pile,  stone.  An  Architect. 

(  To  be  contin  ued . ) 
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tion)  will  form  the  sixth  and  conclud¬ 
ing  department. — Neither  pains  nor 
expense  will  be  spared  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  It  will  he  printed 
with  a  new  type,  in  the  best  manner, 
at  the  Shakspeare  Press,  upon  paper 
manufactured  purposely  for  it ;  and 
no  difference  will  be  made  in  the 
press-work,  or  quality  of  the  ink,  be¬ 
tween  the  small  and  large  paper 
Copies.  In  regard  to  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  volumes,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  found  deserving  of  the 
approbation  of  the  publick.  Many- 
rare  and  valuable antient  publications 
will,  for  the  first  time,  be  made  gene¬ 
rally  known  ;  and  the  deficiencies  and 
errors  of  preceding  bibliographers 
supplied  and  corrected  where  found 
necessary.  By  means  of  fac-simiies  of 
types,  and  cuts,  a  number  of  books 
will  be  more  satisfactorily  described 
than  heretofore ;  and,  consequently, 
will  make  a  more  lasting  impression 
upon  the  memory  of  the  reader.  Of 
the  extraordinary  value  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  here  described,  it  is  hardly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  apprise  the  classical  Student 
and  Collector.  It  is  the  wish  of  its 
Noble  Owner,  that  a  collection,  which 
has  been  obtained,  at  a  very  great  ex¬ 
pence,  during  a  series  of  years,  should 
be  faithfully  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lick  t  and  if  either  his  Lordship,or  the 
publick,  experience  any  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  present  attempt  to  carry 
such  a  wash  into  execution,  the  Au¬ 
thor  is  exclusively  responsible  for 
such  failure. 

A  n  e  iegan  t  ed  i  ti  on  i  s  n  ea  r3  y  com  pie  t- 
edat  Norwich  of  “Bentham’s  History, 
&c.  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Ely,”  continued  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  with  all  the  original  plates, 
in  good  condition  ;  a  Portrait  of  the 
Author,  and  Memoirs  of  his  Life.  The 
Addenda  contain  the  Saxon  Charter  of 
King  Eadgar,  with  an  English  Trans¬ 
lation,  and  other  curious  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  the  Church, 
from  Mr.  Bentham’s  unpublished 
MSS.  Some  new  Plates  are  added. 

,  J,  Buc»> 
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J.  Buckler  has  completed,  for 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.  seventy  draw¬ 
ings  of  Ecclesiastical,  Monumental, 
aud  Castellated  Antiquities  from 
North  Wales. 

J.  Carter  has  likewise,  under  the 
same  patronage, formed  a  vol.of  simi¬ 
lar  Antiquities  from  South  Wales;  be¬ 
ing  the  fourth  which  he  has  proauced 
from  this  division  of  the  Principality. 

According  to  the  frequent  recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  Magazine,  and  the 
urgent  existing  necessity,  a  Clergy¬ 
man  will  soon  publish,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  old  version,  A  Selection  of 
Psalms,  simple,  brief,  and  striking, 
according  with  the  elevated  calniuess 
of  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  theCliurch 
of  England,  appropriate  to  the  use 
of  Sunday  Schools,  aud  fitted  for  pri¬ 
vate  or  family  devotion.  He  intends 
to  subjoin,  from  our  old  black  letter 
Bible,  some  forms  of  family  and  pri¬ 
vate  prayer,  conceived  to  be  so  excel¬ 
lent  as  only  to  be  equalled  by  the 
public  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 

The  following  will  soon  appear  : 

Mr.  Baber’s  Fac-simile  of  the  Text 
of  the  Greek  Psalter,  as  it  is  preserv¬ 
ed  in  the  Alexandrian  MS. 

The  Calamities  of  Authors,  in¬ 
cluding  some  inquiries  respecting  their 
moral  and  literary  characters;  in  two 
vols.  by  the  Author  of  “  Curiosities 
of  Literature.”  The  characters  and 
feelings  of  Authors  Vv ill  be  drawn 
from  their  own  confessions,  and  de¬ 
duced  from  the  prevailing  events  of 
their  lives;  and  they  will  further  be 
illustrated  by  original  documents, 
and  some  secret  literary  history. 

A  Statistical  and  Political  Account 
of  Ireland,  in  two  4to  vols.  By  Ei>- 
ward  Wakefield,  esq. 

The  ninth  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  the  first  supplementary 
volume  of  Mr.  Park’s  new  edition. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Ritson’s 
English  Songs,  with  their  musick,and 
with  additional  songs  and  notes  by 
Mr.  Park,  three  vols.  small  8vo. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  James  Benigne  Bossuet,n 
bishop  of  Mcaux,  in  a  small  Volume: 
also,  a  Succinct  History  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  principal  States  that 
composed  the  Empire  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  from  his  coronation  in  814  to 
1806.  By  Charles  Butler,  esq. 

Mr.  G.  Dyer,  formerly  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
publish  a  Series  of  Poems,  aud  Dis¬ 
quisitions  on  Poetry,  which,  when 
completed,  are  designed  as  a  sketch 


of  the  Author’s  studies,  pursuits,  and 
connexions  in  different  periods  of  his 
life.  The  Prose  Disquisitions  will 
comprize  as  follows  :  General  obser¬ 
vations  relating  to  Poetry  ;  2.  Parti¬ 
cular  observations  on  the  different 
species  of  Poetry  ;  3.  Observations  oil 
the  Prosody  of  Poetry. — Two  vo¬ 
lumes  will  appear  in  the  time  above 
specified,  and  will  form  an  entire 
work  in  themselves.  But  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  author’s  design,  as  a 
systematic  work,  will  comprehend 
four  volumes  12mo. 

Fruits  of  Nature,  a  Novel  in  five 
volumes.  By  Miss  Burney. 

The  following  are  preparing  : 

China,  its  Costumes,  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  Ac.  from  the  French  of  M. 
Butin,  minister  and  secretary  of 
slate  in  the  two  preceding  reigns, 
four  vols.  Sv'o.  with  79  plates. 

The  Pleasures  of  Human  Life,  a 
poem.  By  Miss  V  and  ell. 

Lord  Byron’s  Satires,  containing 
Hints  from  Horace,  aud  The  Curse  of 
Minerva. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  a  poem,  with 
notes,,  founded  on  the  Consolations 
of  Erin.  By  Mr.  Charles  Phillips, 

Translations  of  the  popular  Come¬ 
dies  of  Aristophanes.  By  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  Cambridge. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  the  Living 
Authors  of  Great  Britain  ;  containing 
biographical  particulars  of  each  wri¬ 
ter,  and  a  catalogue  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  works,  with  remarks. 

A  Genealogical  Account  of  the 
Barclays  of  Erie,  for  upwards  of 
Seven  Hundred  Years :  containing 
Memoirs  of  Col.  D.  Barclay  and  his 
son  Robert  Barclay,  author  of  the 
Apology  for  the  People  called  Qua¬ 
kers;  together  with  Letters  that  pas¬ 
sed  between  him,  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  Elizabeth  Prin¬ 
cess  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Archbishop 
Sharp,  Earl  of  Perth,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Characters  of  the  time; 
containing  curious  and  interesting 
Information,  never  before  published, 

A  MS  Latin  Translation  of  the  lost 
Optics  of  Ptolemy  has  been  found  in 
the  Imperial  library  at  Paris,  it  was 
made  by  one  Ammiratus  Siculus. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  convent  of 
Mount  Atnos,  a  Greek  manuscript 
has  been  found,  which  contains  the 
text  of  about  eighty  Comedies,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  works  of  Menander  and 
Philemon.  Doubtless,  Asia  Minor  aud 
Turkey  abound  in  these  curiosities,  as 
well -.as  the  religious  houses  in  Russia. 

34.  The 
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54.  The  Historp  and  Antiquities  of  the 
City  of  Coventry,  from  the  earliest 
authentic  Period  to  the  present  Time : 
comprehending  a  Description  of  the 
Antiquities,  Public  Buildings,  remark¬ 
able  Occur re/n  *  ,  Sfc.  Embellished 
with  Engravings.  12 mo.  pp.  287. 
Nichols  and  Son-,  Crosby  and  Co.-,  &c. 

HE  “  History  of  Warwickshire” 
by  Sir  William  Dugdale  contains 
the  most  circumstantial  account  of 
Coventry  that  has  yet  been  published  ; 
•frhich,  in  1765,  was  republished  by 
Mr.  Jones,  Printer,  of  that  City. 

The  present  “  History,”  from  the 
authorities  cited  in  it,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  epitome  of  the  principal 
objects  deserving  the  attention  of  a 
Traveller  through  this  antient  City. 
The  more  profound  Antiquary  will, 
of  course,  apply  to  the  fountain-head 
of  intelligence,  the  venerable  Dtjg- 
f>4LE;  whose  mantle,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  soon  be  claimed  by  some  intelli¬ 
gent  Continuator  of  his  labours.  In 
the  mean  time  this  little  volume,  by 
Mr.  Header ,  may  serve  as  a  conve¬ 
nient  Pade-mecum. 

“The  principal  authorities  from  which 
this  work  is  selected  (in  many  instances 
nearly  verbatim),  are  Thomas’s  Edition 
of  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  and  Pen¬ 
nant’s  Journey  from  Chester  to  Condon. 

. Great  elegance  of  language  is  not 

to  be  expected  in  a  work,  which  is,  pro¬ 
fessedly,  a  mere  compilation  from  well- 
authenticated  authors- — and  which  has 
been  arranged  with  the  sole  intention  of 
affording  that  information  to  many, 
which,  at  present,  few  only  have  it  in 
their  power  to  obtain.  To  the  praise  of 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  historian, 
therefore,  the  writer  of  these  pages  ad¬ 
vances  no  pretensions :  he  will  be  amply 
satisfied  with  the  more  humble  character 
©f  a  faithful  and  diligent  Compiler.” 

One  remarkable  epitaph  shall  be 
given  from  St.  Michael’s  Church  : 

“  On  the  North  side,  is  a  beautifully 
executed  white  marble  monument,  with 
three  marble  busts,  and  the  following 
-inscriptions : 

‘  Near  this  place,  lve  the  remains  of 
Richard  Hopkins,  Esq.  and  of  Mary 
his  beloved  wife;  to  the  pious  memory 
of  whom  this  monument  is  erected  by 
the  order  of  their  only  son  Edward  Hop¬ 
kins,  with  design  to  transmit  to  poste¬ 
rity  the  character  of  both,  justly  allowed 
Gent.  Mag.  plpril,  1812. 
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to  them,  in  the  age  they  lived  in. 
Richard,  was  a  tender  husband,  an  in¬ 
dulgent  father,  a  sincere  friend,  a  devout 
Protestant,  and  a  true  loyal  Patriot:  of 
the  latter  he  gave  proofs,  in  the  several 
Parliaments  in  which  for  many  years  he 
represented  this  City.  Mary  no  less 
possessed  all  the  virtues  of  her  sex;  she 
was  charitable,  chaste,  and  pious;  a  du¬ 
tiful  wife,  and  an  affectionate  mother. 
He  departed  this  life,  Feb.  1,  1707,  in 
the  6*8th  year  of  his  age;  she  Oct.  13, 
1711,  in  the  63d  year  of  her  age’.” 

And  another,  from  Trinity  Church, 

“  On  the  West  wall  is  a  handsome 
white  marble  monument  with  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

*  To  the  memory  of  the  Honourable 
Ambrosia,  George,  and  Elizabeth 
Hewitt,  the  only  issue  of  James  Vis¬ 
count  Lifford,  (late  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland)  by  Ambrosia  his  consort.  This 
monument,  beneath  which,  in  God’s  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  her  own  remains  will  be 
deposited,  was  erected  by  their  disconso¬ 
late  mother,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1796’.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  Biography,” 
are  brief  memoirs  of,  Walter  of  Co¬ 
ventry,  Vincent  of  Coventry,  William 
Makies field,  William  of  Coventry, 
John  Bird,  John  Grant,  Philemon 
Holland,  James  Cranford,  Humphrey 
Wanlev,  and  John  Tipper. 

35.  Jones’s  Biographic  Dramotica 
cone  hided  front  page  148. 

HAVES G  already  exhibited  some 
instances  of  Mr.  Jones’s  attention  to 
the  biographical  part  of  this  useful 
work,  we  shall  now  give  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  his  dramatic  critiques! 

“  All  is  True.  Wotton  says,  under 
date  July  2,  1613,  f  J  will  entertain  you. 
at  the  present  wuth  what  hath  happened 
this  week  at  the  Bank’s  Side.  Tha 
King’s  players  had  a  new  play,  called 
All  is  True,  representing  some  principal 
pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  was  set  forth  with  many  extraor* 
dinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and  ma¬ 
jesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage, 
the  knights  of  the  order  with  their 
Georges  and  garter,  the  guards  with, 
their  embroidered  coats,  arid  the  like, 
sufficient  in  truth  with  a  while  to  make 
greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous* 
Now  King  Henry  making  a  masque  at 
the  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  bouse,  and.  cer* 
tain  cannons  being  shot  off  at  his  entry, 
some  of  vhe  paper  or  other  stuff  where¬ 
with 
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with  one  of  them  was  stopped,  did  light 
on  the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at 
first  but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their  eyes 
more  attentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled 
inwardly,  and  ran  round  like  a  train, 
consuming,  within  less  than  an  hour, 
the  whole  house  to  the  very  ground. 
This  was  the  fatal  period  of  that  virtuous 
fahi'ique,  wherein  nothing  did  perish  but 
wood  and  straw,  and  a  few  forsaken 
cloaks  ;  only  one  man  had  his  breeches 
set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  have 
broiled  him, if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit 
of  a  provident  wit,  put  it  out  with  bot¬ 
tled  ale.’  Of  this  piece  there  is  no  other 
account  on  record.” 

“  Blue-Re  aei>,  by  G.  Colmnn,  jun, 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  with  extraordinary 
success,  is  partly  founded  on  a  French 
piece  of  the  same  name  (Barbe-Bleu) . 
This  celebrated  personage,  who  has, 
during  our  childhood,  so  frequently 
alarmed  us  in  a  dark  night,  is  here  ex¬ 
hibited  with  great  splendour,  and  in  a 
very  terrific  light.  Mr.  Colm.au  has 
made  him  a  bashaw  of  three  tails  :  pre¬ 
suming,  we  may  suppose,  that  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  seven  wives  must  have  been  a 
very  Turk  indeed.  The  original  .Blue- 
Beard,  however, was  no  other  than  GiSles, 
Marquis  de  Laval,  a  marshal  of  France, 
a  general  of  great  intrepidity,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  reigns 
of  Charles  VI.  and  VII.  by  his  courage, 
especially  against  the  English,  when 
they  invaded  France.  The  services  that 
he  rendered  his  country  might  have  im¬ 
mortalized  his  name,  had  he  not  for  ever 
blotted  his  glory  by  the  most  terrible 
murders,  impieties,  and  debaucheries. 
His  revenues  were  princely  ;  but  his  pro¬ 
digalities  might  have  made  an  emperor 
a  bankrupt.  Wherever  he  went,  he  had 
in  his  suite  a  seraglio,  a  company  of 
actors,  a  band  of  musicians,  a  society  of 
sorcerers,  a  great  number  of  cooks,  packs 
of  dogs  of  various  kinds,  and  above  200 
led  horses.  Mezeray  (who  gives  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  him)  says,  that 
he  encouraged  and  maintained  sorcerers 
to  discover  hidden  treasures,  and  cor¬ 
rupted  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  that 
he  might  attach  them  to  him;  and 
afterwards  killed  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  blood,  which  was  necessary  to  form 
his  charms  and  incantations..  Such 
horrid  excesses  qre  credible,  when  we 
recollect  the  age  of  ignorance  and  bar¬ 
barity, in  which  they  were  practised.  He 
was  -at  length  (for  some  state  crime 
against  the  Dyke. of  Brittany),  sentenced 
to  be  burnt  alive  in  a  field  at  Nantes  in 
1440  ;  but  the  Duke,  who  witnessed  the 
execution,  so  far  mitigated  the  sentence, 
that,  be  Ava*j  First  strangled,  xhyn  hUQit; 
aacL  liis  ashes  interred.  He  confessed 


before  bis  death,  e  that  all  his  excesses 
were  derived  from  his  wretched  educa¬ 
tion  though  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  in  the  king¬ 
dom.” 

“The  Clandestine  Marriage,  by 
George  Colman  and  David  Garrick,  1 766, 
is  indisputably  one  of  the  best  comedies 
produced  in  the  present  age.  The  hint 
or  it  came  from  Hogarth’s  Marriage 
Alamode,  as  the  Prologue  confesses.  It 
was  received  at  first  with  very  great  ap<- 
plause,  and  still  deservedly  continues  to 
be  a  favourite  performance.  We  have 
usually  heard  that  Garrick’s  share  of 
this  piece  was  Lord  Ogleby  and  the 
courtly  family;  and  Coiman’s,  Sterling 
and  the  city  family.  But  the  following 
was  related  to  us  by  a  gentleman,  who 
declared  that  it  was  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Colman  himself :  ‘  Garrick  com¬ 
posed  two  acts,  which  he  sent  to  me, 
desiring  me  to  put  them  together ,  or  do 
what  1  would  with  them.  I  did  put  them 
together,  for  I  put  them  into  the  fire, 
and  wrote  the  play  myself.’  Garrick, 
however,  wrote  both  the  Prologue  and 
Epilogue  to  it,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
little  drama  in  itself.  The  incompara¬ 
ble  acting  of  the  late  Mr.  King,  in  the 
part  of  Lord  Ogleby,  could  not  be  too 
highly  praised,  nor  will  it  ever  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  A 
female  critiek  (Mrs.  Inchbald)  says, 
‘  Lord  Ogleby,  once  the  most  admired 
part  in  this  comedy,  is  an  evidence  of 
the  fluctuation  of  manners,  modes,  and 
opinions;  —  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
reckoned  so  natural  a  representation  of 
a  man  of  fashion,  that  several  noblemen 
were  said  to  have  been  in  the  author’s 
thoughts  when  he  designed  the  charac¬ 
ter;  now,  no  part  is  so  little  understood 
in  the  play ;  and  his  foibles  seem  so  dis¬ 
cordant  with  the  manly  faults  of  the 
present  time,  that  his  good  qualities 
cannot  atone  for  them.’  To  this  it  has 
been  well  replied,  that,  ‘  considered 
merely  as  a  delineation  of  manners,  Lord 
Ogleby  is,  no  doubt,  a  fleeting  and  fu¬ 
gacious  being;  but  the  foundation  of 
his  artificial  character  is  so  noble,  so 
generous,  and  so  kindly,  that,  whenever 
it  can  find  a  proper  representative,  if 
must  continue  to  excite  our  sympathies.’ 
But  we  must  observe,  that  the  part  of 
Canton,  however  amusing  to  the  galle¬ 
ries,  is  an  illiberal  caricature  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  and  therefore  disgraceful 
to  the  English  stage.” 

In  the  Comedy  of  “  The  Commit-, 
tee,”  by  Sir  Hubert  Howard,  1665, 
which  has  had  the  second  title  <>t 
“  Che  Faithful  Irishman”  added  to 
it,  Mr.  Joues  tells  us, 
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“  The  character  of  Teague  was 
tak  ^  from  the  life.  The  late  Duke 
of  K  rfolk,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  the  How¬ 
ard  Family,  p.  HI,  says,  ‘  When  Sir 
Robert  was  in  Ireland,  his  son  was  im¬ 
prisoned  here  by  the  Parliament,  for 
some  offence  committed  against  them. 
As  soon  as  Sir  Robert  heard  of  it,  he  sent 
one  of  his  domesticks  (an  Irishman)  to 
England,  with  dispatches  to  his  friends, 
in  order  to  procure  the  enlargement  of 
his  son.  He  waited  with  great  impa¬ 
tience  for  the  return  of  this. messenger ; 
and  when  he  at  length  appeared,  with 
the  agreeable  news  that  his  son  was  at 
liberty,  Sir  Robert,  finding  that  he  had 
been  then'several  days  in  Dublin,  asked 
him  the  reason  of  bis  not  coming  to  him 
before.  The  honest  Hibernian  answered, 
with  great  exultation,  that  he  had  been 
all  the  time  spreading  the  news,  and 
getting  drunk  for  joy  among  his  friends. 
He,  in  faet,  executed  his  business  with 
uncommon  fidelity  and  dispatch ;  but 
the  extraordinary  effect,  which  the  happy 
event  of  his  embassy  had  on  poor  Paddy, 
was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  think 
with  any  degree  of  prudence  of  any  thing 
else.  The  excess  of  his  joy  was  such, 
that  he  forgot  tire  impatience  and  anx¬ 
iety  of  a  tender  parent ;  and  until  he 
gave  that  sufficient  vent  among  all  his 
intimates,  be  never  thought  of  impart¬ 
ing  the  news  there  where  it  was  most 
wanted  and  desired.  From  this  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  took  the  first  hint  of  that  odd  com¬ 
position  of  fidelity  and  blunders  which 
he  has  so  humorously  worked  up  in  the 
character  of  Teague.5  ” 

u  Tiie  Cradle  ©f  Securitie.  An 
Interlude,  mentioned  in  the  MS  tragedy 
of  Sir  Thomas* More  (MS.  Harl.  7368), 
-but  not  printed,  nor  now  probably  in 
existence.  The  date  of  this  piece  may 
be  placed  between  the  years  156G  and 
1570.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
extracted  from  a  work  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  representation  :  *  In  the  city  of 
Gloucester  the  manner  is  (as  I  think  it 
is  in  other  like  corporations),  that  when 
players  of  Enterludes  come  to  tovvne, 
they  first  attend  the  mayor,  to  informe 
him  what  nobleman’s  servants  they  are, 
and  so  to  get  licence  for  their  publicise 
playing ;  and  if  the  mayor  like  the  actors, 
or  would  shew  respect  to  their  lord  and 
master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their 
first  play  before  liimselfe,  and  the  aider- 
men  and  common  counsell  of  the  city ; 
and  that  is  called  the  mayor’s  play, 
where  every  one  that  will  comes  in  with- 
/  out  money,  the  mayor  giving  the  players 
a  reward  as  hee  thinks  fit,  to  shew  re¬ 
spect  unto  them.  At  such  a  play  my 
father  tcoke  me  with  him,  and  made 


mee  stand  between  his  leggs  as  he  sate 
upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  wee  saw 
and  heard  very  well.  The  play  was 
called  The  Cradle  of  Security,  where¬ 
in  was  personated  a  king,  or  some  great, 
prince,  with  his  courtiers  of  several! 
kinds  :  amongst  which  three  ladies  were 
in  speciall  grace  with  him ;  and  they, 
keeping  him  in  delights  and  pleasures; 
drew  him  from  his  grave  counsellors, 
hearing  of  sermons,  listening  to  good 
counsell  and  admonitions,  that  in  the 
end  they  got  him  to  lye  downe  in  a 
cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these  three 
ladies,  joyning  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked 
him  asieepe  that  he. snorted  againe.j  and  , 
in  the  meane  time  closely  conveyed 
under  the  deaths,  wherewithal!  he  was 
covered,  a  vizard  like  a  swine’s  snout, 
upon  his  face,  with  three  wire  chains 
fastened  thereunto,  the  other  end  where¬ 
of  being  bolden  severally  by  those  three 
ladies,  who  fall  to  singing  againe,  and 
then  discovered  bis  face,  that  the  spec¬ 
tators  might  see  how  they  had  trans¬ 
formed  him,  going  on  with  their  singing. 
Whilst  all  this  was  acting,  there  eajme 
forth  of  another  doore,  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  stage,  two  old  men,  the  one 
in  blew,  with  a  serjeant  at  armesj  bis 
mace  on  his  shoulder;  the  other  in  red, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  ancl 
leaning  with  his  other  hand  upon  the 
other’s  shoulder;  and  so  they  two  went 
along  in  a  soft  pace  round  about  the 
skirts  of  the  stage,  till  at  last  they  came 
to  the  cradle,  when  all  the  court  was  in 
the  greatest  jollity;  and  then  the  fore¬ 
most  old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a 
fearful  blow  upon  the  cradle ;  whereat 
all  the  courtiers,  with  the  three  ladies 
and  the  vizard,  all  vanished  ;  and  the 
desolate  prince  starting  up  barefaced, 
and  finding  liimselfe  thus  sent  for  to 
judgement,  made  a  lamentable  com¬ 
plaint  of  his  miserable  case,  and  so  was 
carried  away  by  wicked  spirits.  The 
prince  did  personate  in  the  morall  the 
wicked  of  the  world;  the  three  ladies. 
Pride,  Covetousness,  and  Luxury;  the 
two  old  men,  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  last  judgment.  This  sight  tooke 
such  impression  on  me,  that  when  I 
came  to  man’s  estate,  it  was  as  fresh  in 
iny  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  it  newly 
acted.’  Mount  Tabor  s  or,  Private  Ex¬ 
ercises  of  a  penitent  Sinner .  By  R.  W. 
Esq.  published  in  the  yeare  of  his  age 
75,  Anno  Dom.  1639,  1 2mof” 

“  The  Fate  of  Sparta  ;  or,  The 
Rival  Kings.  Tragedy,  by  Mrs.  Cowley, 
Acted  nine  nights  at  Drury  Lane.  8vo. 
1788.  The  principal  events  are  from 
Plutarch  ;  and  the  play  is  dedicated  to 
the  fair  author’s  brother-in-law,  —  The 

following 
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following  Epigram  was  produced  extem¬ 
pore  by  Mr.  Parsons,  on  seeing  this  tra¬ 
gedy  acted : 

‘  Ingenious  Cowley!  while  we  view’d 
Of  Sparta’s  sons  the  lot  severe. 

We  caught  the  Spartan  fortitude. 

And  saw  their  woes  without  a  tear.’ 
i(  For  this  anecdote,”  Mr.  Jones  adds, 
C£  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Kemble.” 

“  The  Grateful  Fair  ;  or,  A  Trip  to 
Cambridge.  Com.  by  Christopher  Smart. 
Acted  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
This  is  the  last  instance  of  a  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  of  acting  plays  at  different  col¬ 
leges.  This  play  is  lost,  except  a  soli¬ 
loquy  of  the  Princess  Perriwinkle,  pre¬ 
served  in  The  Old  Woman's  Magazine^ 
and  a  few  songs.  The  following  account 
of  the  plot  and  dramatis  personal  was 
given  from  memory  by  Dr.  Gordon,  then 
one  of  the  surviving  actors  in  it:  ‘The 
business  of  the  drama  was  laid  in  bring¬ 
ing  up  an  old  country  baronet,  to  admit 
his  nephew  a  fellow-commoner  at  one  of 
the  colleges ;  in  which  expedition  a 
daughter  or  niece  attended.  In  their 
approach  to  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  the 
waters,  from  a  heavy  rain,  happened  to 
be  out  at  Fen  Stanton,  which  gave  a 
young  student  of  Emmanuel  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  his  gallantry,  as  he 
was  riding  out,  by  jumping  from  his 
horse,  and  plunging  into  the  flood  to 
rescue  the  distressed  damsel,  who  was 
near  perishing  in  the  stream  into  which 
she  h&d  fallen  from  her  poney,  as  the 
party  travelled  on  horseback.  The 
swain,  being  lucky  enough  to  effect  his 
purpose,  of  course  gained  an  interest  in 
the  lady’s  heart,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  cultivate  on  their  arrival  at 
Cambridge,  with  success,  as  far  as  the 
fair  one  was  concerned.  To  bring  about 
the  consent  of  the  father,  it  was  con¬ 
trived  to  have  a  play  acted,  of  which 
entertainment  he  was  highly  fond:  and 
the  Norwich  company  luckily  came  to 
Cambridge  just  at  the  time;  only  one 
of  the  actors  had  been  detained  on  the 
road ;  and  they  could  not  perform  the 
play  that  night  unless  the  baronet  would 
consent  to  take  a  part :  w  hich,  rather 
than  be  disappointed  of  his  favourite 
amusement,  he  was  .  prevailed  upon  to 
do;  especially  as  he  was  assured  that  it 
would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
sitting  at  a  great  table,  and  signing  an 
instrument  as  a  justice  of  peace  might 
sign  a  warrant;  and  having  been  some 
years  of  the  quorum,  he  felt  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  undertaking.  The 
under-play  to  be  acted  by  the  Norwich 
company  oiji  this  occasion  was,  ‘  The 
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Bloody  War  of  the  King  of  Diamonds 
with  the  King  of  Spades  j’  and  the  actors 
in  it  came  on  with  their  respective  etp-.. 
blems  on  their  shoulders,  taken  from 
the  suits  of  the  cards  they  represented. 
The  baronet  was  the  king  of  one  of  the 
parties  ;  and,  in  signing  a  declaration  of 
war,  signed  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  his  niece  or  daughter,  and  a  surrender 
of  all  her  fortune.’-— This  piece  was  acted 
in  the  year  1747,  in  Pembroke  College 
Hall ;  the  parlour  of  which  made  the 
green-room.  The  Prologue,  with  the 
Soliloquy  and  Dramatis  Person®,  are 
printed  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Smart,  pre- 
fixed  to  his  works.” 

“  The  Iron  Chest,  1796,  was  not  at 
first  successful ;  and  the  author,  no 
doubt  erroneously,  conceived  an  idea 
that  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes 
was  attributable  to  Mr.  Kemble’s  (to 
whom  the  principal  character  was  as¬ 
signed)  not  acting  towards  him  with  suf¬ 
ficient  candour  and  cordiality ;  though, 
in  truth,  the  audience  had  become 
greatly  discontented  with  the  then  im-* 
moderate  length  of  the  character  of 
Adam  Winterton  (performed  by  Mr. 
Dodd),  before  Mr.  Kemble  appeared  in 
the  piece.  Under  this  impression,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  C.  hastily  penned  a  piost  sar¬ 
castic  and  illiberal  preface :  this,  how¬ 
ever,  on  cooler  consideration,  he  sup¬ 
pressed  after  the  first  edition  :  a  cireum  • 
stance  which  has  so  enhanced  the  sup¬ 
posed  value  of  that  edition,  that  30#.  and 
even  40#.  have  been  demanded  apd  paid 
for  a  copy  of  it :  such  is  the  curiosity 
excited  by  wicked  wit ! — As  to  the  play 
itself,  which  is  founded  on  a  novel  called 
*.  Caleb  Williams,’  it  afterwards  rose  into 
better  reputation,  and  is  still  occasion¬ 
ally  acted.  The  musick,  by  Storace, 
has  great  merit.” 

“  Jason,  a  Tragedy,  by  R.  Glover. 
This  posthumous  piece,  of  which  the 
ublick  are  unaware,  was  printed  for 
Ir.  Debrett,  8vo.  1799;  but  suppressed 
as  soon  as  finished.  This  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  ;  as  it  possessed  considerable 
poetical  merit.  That  it  never  was  acted, 
was  thus  accounted  for  in  a  prefatory 
address : — ‘  The  following  tragedy,  w  hich 
is  now  offered  to  the  publick,  from  the 
pen  of  Richard  Glover,  esq.  author  of 
Leonidas,  is  a  sequel  to  the  Medea, 
which  has  been  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane,  with  the  greatest 
applause.  This  piece  was  presented  by 
him,  many  years  previous  tp  his  death, 
to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Yates,  who  passed 
the  highest  encomiums  upon  it;  but, 
owing  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
and  the  expence  required  to  bring  it 
forward,  it  was  altogether  laid  aside ; 
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and  it  has,  since  that  period,  been  of¬ 
fered  to. the  managers  of  both  theatres, 
who  still  have  the  same  objection.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
publick,  well  knowing  the  author’s  ta¬ 
lents,  have  it  in  their  power  to  judge  of 
its  merits  or  defects. 

‘  July  26,  1799.  ^  G.  Y.  B.’ 

“  It  would  not  have  done  any  discredit 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Glover  ;  and  as  to 
the  expence  of  getting  it  up,  Blue-Beard, 
Mother  Goose,  and  The  Forty  Thieves, 
have  proved  the  unbounded  liberality  of 
the  managers  of  our  theatres  upon  pro¬ 
per  occasions.  If  justice  were  done  to 
this  piece  in  action  and  scenery,  we  think 
that  it  would  be  attractive.’' 

“Know  your  own  Mind.  Comedy,  by 
Arthur  Murphy.  Acted  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den,  1777,  with  considerable  success. 
Printed  in  8vo,  1778.  This  comedy  is 
founded  on  the  Irresolu  of  Desiouches  ; 
but  is  by  no  means  a  translation,  or  ser¬ 
vile  copy  of  it.  An  original  vein  of  Eng¬ 
lish  humour  animates  the  dialogue  ;  and 
characters  not  in  the  French  piece,  par* 
tieularly  those  of  Miss  Neville  and  Dash- 
wood,  are  happily  introduced  and  faith¬ 
fully  delineated.  The  latter  is  univer¬ 
sally  allowed  to  be  intended  for  the  late 
Mr.  Foote.  The  sentimental  slander  of 
Malvil  is  judiciously  opposed  to  the  un¬ 
guarded  pleasantry  of  .pashwood,  and 
the  whole  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  terms.of  approbation.  Where 
Dashwood  says,  ‘  I  saw  him,  five  times 
in  one  winter,  upon  the  fire,  at  Bath,  for 
cheating  at  cards,’  the  author  evidently 
had  an  eye  to  Baron  Newman,  at  that 
time  a  notorious  gambler,  whom  an  un¬ 
lucky  incident,  that  happened  at  pic- 
quet,  raised  into  great  notoriety.  A 
gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  playing, 
suspecting  that  the  Baron  had  concealed 
a  card  under  his  hand,  which  was  ex¬ 
tended  on  the  table,  seized  a  fork  that 
happened  to  be  near,  and  thrusting  it  at 
once  through  the  Baron’s  hand,  which 
be  fastened  to  the  table,  he  exclaimed, 

*  Monsieur  Baron,  if  you  have  not  a  card 
under  your  hand,  I  beg  your  pardon.’ 
On  releasing  the  hand,  a  card  was  found. 
After  this  incident,  the  Baron  generally 
wore  a  muff.” 

“The  Minstrel;  or,  The  Heir  of 
Arundel.  Trag.  by  Mrs.  West.  Small 
8vo.  1805.  Well  written,  but  never 
acted.” 

“  Monfort,  a  Tragedy,  by  Joanna 
Baillie,  1798,  is  one  of  a  series  of  plays 
illustrative  of  the  passions  of  the  mind  : 
its  subject  is  Hatred;  it  is  forcibly  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  characters  are  well  discri¬ 
minated.  It  is,  in  short,  an  excellent 
tragedy.  Its  author,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  in  her  mind,  when  she  wrote  . 


it,  Les  Freres  Ennemis,  or,  La  Thebaide , 
of  Racine. — Some  persons  were  inclined 
to  think  that  the  author  had  gone  be-* 
yond  nature,  in  colouring  hatred  so 
strongly,  when  arising  from  a  small  oc¬ 
casion,  long  since  past.  An  anecdote, 
however,  undoubtedly  authentic,  and  re¬ 
lated  in  The  Monthly  Mirror ,  vol.  ix. 
will  serve  to  obviate  this  objection.  *  A 
late  venerable  and  learned  Peer,  when  a 
young  man  upon  the  circuit,  was  re¬ 
tained  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner  in  the 
following  case  : — An  elderly  gentleman 
was  cast  away  upon  th6  Western  part  of 
our  coast.  The  people  gathered  about 
him,  and  pointed  out  a  respectable  house 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  most 
likely  to  be  well  received.  He  rejoiced 
to  find,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  an  old 
school-fellow,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
since  they  were  boys  together.  His  joy, 
however,  was  damped  by  finding  him  a 
martyr  to  the  gout — yet,  long  as  he  had 
suffered  under  the  pangs  inflicted  by 
that  tyrant,  he  seemed  revived  by  the 
sight  of  an  early  friend,  and  his  spirits 
appeared  to  be  renewed  by  the  unlooked- 
for  accident.  After  our  traveller  had 
refreshed  himself,  he  was  shown  by  the 
servant-maid  to  the  chamber  she  had 
prepared  for  him,  and  left  to  his  repose. 
This  girl  was  the  only  domestick  of  our 
old  gentleman.  In  the  night  the  tra¬ 
veller  was  murdered.  The  trial  was  to 
ascertain  by  whom.  The  master  of  the 
bouse  represented  himself  as  unable  to 
stir  hand  or  foot — for  a  long  time  he  had 
never  moved  out  of  his  apartment.  The 
girl,  when  interrogated,  gave  her  answers 
and  protestations  in  a  manner  so  candid 
and  convincing,  that  every  opinion  ab¬ 
solved  her.  In  this  situation,  the  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  prosecution  said  he  had  one 
more  question  to  ask  the  servant-maid, 
which  he  handed  to  the  prisoner’s  coun¬ 
sel.  ‘  If  you  put  this  question,’  said 
the  latter,  ‘  1  fling  up  my  brief.’ — Every 
Consideration  naturally  enforced  the 
question — it  was,  ‘  Did  you,  in  the  night, 
hear  a  door  open  ?’  The  answer  was,  ‘  I 

did.’ — ‘  What  door?’ — ‘  My  master's. - 

The  old  gentleman,  upon  this,  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  confess 
his  crime,  and  make  the  only  atonement 
in  his  power.  What  he  said  was  to  this 
effect :» — We  were  of  the  same  standing, 
in  the  same  school,  and  the  sons  of  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Two  boys  on  the  foundation, 
with  no  other  dependance,  had  robbed 
an  orchard.  The  deceased  proposed  that 
we,  as  able  to  bear  the  obloquy,  should 
father  the  offence.  We  did  so ;  and 
were  expelled.  The  shame  of  expulsion 
produced  hate  towards  him  who  had  re¬ 
commended  the  act  that  produced  it. 
We  were  sundered  in  the  business  of  life, 

f  knew 
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I  knew  not,*  till  lie  sought  my  house, 
that  he  existed.  At  the  sight  of  him,  I 
felt  a  hush  of  triumph  springing  into  my 
cheeks — to  him,  no  doubt,  it  seemed  joy 
to  behold  him— it  was  the  joy  to  behold 
him  my  victim.  Hatred  invigorated  my 
limbs : — decrepitude  yielded  to  the  de¬ 
mand  for  vengeance  : — in  the  middle  of 
a  sleepless  night,  I  crawled  on  my  hands 
and.  knees  to  his  chamber-door;  with  a 
palpitating  heart  listened  to  his  breath¬ 
ing,  to  he  assured  he  was  asleep ;  and, 
with  a  razor,  be  bad  borrowed  of  me,  I 
cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear  —  I  then 
erept  back  to  my  chamber  with  horrible 
satisfaction.’” 

“  The  Spanish  Fryar.  This  play  of 
Dryden’s  has  generally  been  successful 
whenever  revived ;  yet,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  author’s  life,  he  appears  to  have 
been  dissatisfied  both  with  it  and  with 
tragi-comedy  in  general.  ‘  Our  English 
tragi-eomedy  (he  observes)  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  to  he  whollyGothic,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  success  which  it  has  found  upon 
our  theatres;  arid  in  the  Pastor  Fido  of 
Guarini,  even  though  Corisca  and  the 
Satyr  contribute  somewhat  to  the  main 
action.  Neither  can  I  defend 
hish  Fryar ,  as  fond  as  I  am  otherwise  of 
it,  from  this  imputation  :  for  though 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,  and  the 
serious  moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  un¬ 
natural  mingle;  for  mirth  and  gravity 
destroy  each  other,  and  are  no  more  to 
be  allowed  for  decent,  than  a  gay  widow 
iaughkig  in  a  mourning  habit.’  ” 

“  The  Messiah.  When  this  piece 
was  first  performed,  the  audience  were 
exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the 
mu  sick  in  general :  but  when  that 
chorus  struck  up,  ‘  For  the  Lord  God 
Omnipotent  reigneth ,’  they  were  so  trans¬ 
ported,  that  they  all,  with  the  King 
(who  happened  to  be  present),  started 
up  and  remained  standing  till  the  cho¬ 
rus  ended;  and  hence  it  became  the 
fashion  in  England  for  the  audience  to 
stand  while  that  part  of  the  musick  is 
performing.  Some  days  after  the  first 
exhibition  of  this  divine  oratorio,  Mr. 
Handel  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  Lord 
Kinnoul,  with  whom  he  was  particularly 
acquainted.  His  Lordship,  as  was  na¬ 
tural,  paid  him  some  compliments  on 
the  noble  entertainment  which  he  had 
lately  given  to  the  town.  ‘  My  Lord,’ 
said  Handel,  ‘  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  only 
entertained  them  ;  I  wish  to  make  them 
better.’ — These  two  anecdotes  were  from 
Lord  Kinnoul  himself.  The  first,  does 
great  honour  to  Handel,  to  musick,  and 
to  the  English  nation  :  the  second  tends 
to  confirm  Sir  John  Hawkins’s  testi¬ 
mony,  that  Handel,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  must  have 
been  a  pious  man.” 


Publications.  [April, 

Many  of  the  pieces  throughout 
these  volumes  are  characterised  and 
illustrated,  which  in  the  preceding 
edition  were  barely  named  ;  and  the' 
article  Pageants  is  a  rich  addition 
to  our  Civic  literature,  and  entirely 
new  in  the  present  edition. 

The  Appendices  are  also  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  work. 

36.  The  TVorhs  of  Richard  Hurd,  D.  I). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  In  Eight 
Volumes ,  8 vo.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

TO  the  Admirers  of  the  genuine. 
English  Classicks,  this  Collection  of 
the  Writings  of  an  eminently  learned 
Prelate,  prepared  by  himself  for  the 
press,  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

The  Contents  are  briefly  these  : 

L  Critical  Works. 

Quinti  Horatii  Flacci  Epistolae  ad 
Pisones,  et  Augustum  :  with  an  English 
Commentary  and  Notes. 

II.  Critical  Dissertations. 

On  the  Idea  of  Universal  Poetry.  • 

Ori  the  Provinces  of  Dramatic  Poetry.. 
On  Poetical  Imitation. 

On  the  Marks  of  Imitation. 

HI.  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues. 

On  Sincerity  in  the  Commerce  of  the 
World.  ’  • 

On  Retirement. 

On  the  Age  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  Constitution  of  the  English  Go- 
vernmentf 

On  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Travel. — And 
Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance. 

IV.  Theological  Works. 
Sermons  introductory  to  the  Study  of 

the  Prophecies.  With  an  Appendix ; 
containing,  an  Anonymous  Letter  to 
the  Author  of  these  Sermons,  and  his 
Answer  to  it. 

Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Sermons  on  Public  Occasions. 

Charges  to  the  Clergy. 

V.  Controversial  Tracts. 
Remarks  on  the  Rev.  W.  Weston’s  En¬ 
quiry  into  the  Rejection  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Miracles  by  the  Heathens  1746. 

The  Opinion  of  an  eminent  Lawyer,  con- 
•:  eerning  the  Right  of  Appeal  from  the 
Vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  to  the 
Senate,  1751. 

On  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  1755. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Leland, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  on 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Principles  of 
Human  Eloquence,  &c.  176‘4. 

One  prominent  and  pleasing  feature 
in  these  Volumes  is  that  which  stands 
foremost  in  them. 
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«<  The  following  Particulars,  in  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  own  hand-writing,  and  endorsed 
by  him  —  ‘  Some  Occurrences  in  my 
Life.  R.  W.’  —  were  found  amongst 
his  papers  after  his  decease.” 

“Dates  of  some  Occurrences  in  my 
own  Life. 

“  Richard  Hurd  was  born  at  Con¬ 
greve,  in  the  parish  of  Penkrich,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  January  13,  1719-20. 
He  was  the  second  of  three  children,  all 
sons,  of  John  and  Hannah  Hurd  ;  plain, 
honest,  and  good  people ;  of  whom  he 
can  truly  say  with  the  Poet — • 

Si  natura  jubcret,  Sfc. 

They  rented  a  considerable  farm  at  Con¬ 
greve,  where  he  was  born ;  but  soon  after 
removed  to  a  larger  at  Penford,  about 
half  way  between  Brewood  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton  in  the  same  county.  —  There 
being  a  good  grammar-school  at  Bre¬ 
wood,  he  was  educated  there  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hillman,  and,  upon  his  death, 
under  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bud- 
worth — both  well  qualified  for  their  of¬ 
fice,  and  both  very  kind  to  him.  —  Mr. 
Budworth  had  been  master  of  the  school 
at  Rudgelv :  where  he  continued  two 
years  after  his  election  to  Brewood, 
while  the  school-house,  which  had  been 
much  neglected,  was  repairing.  He  was 
therefore  sent  to  Rudgely  immediately 
on  Mr.  Budworth’s  appointment  to  Bre¬ 
wood,  returned  with  him  to  this  place, 
and  continued  under  his  care,'  till  he 
went  to  the  University.  —  He  must  add 
one  word  more  of  liis  second  master.  He 
knew  him  well,  when  he  afterwards  was 
of  an  age  to  judge  of  his  merits.  He 
had  been  a  scholar  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Blackwell  of  Derby,  and  afterwards  bred 
at  Christ’s  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  resided  till  he  had  taken  his  M.  A.’s 
degree.  He  understood  Greek  and  Latin 
well,  and  had  a  true  taste  of  the  best 
writers  in  those  languages.  He  was, 
besides,  a  polite,  well-bred  man,  and 
singularly  attentive  to  the  manners,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  of  his  scholars. 
He  had  a  warm  sense  of  virtue  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  enforced  both  with  a  natural 
and  taking  eloquence.  How  happy,  to 
have  had  such  a  man,  first,  for  his 
schoolmaster,  and  then  for  his  friend. — 
Under  so  good  direction,  he  was  thought 
fit  fur  the  University,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  admitted  in  Emanuel  College,  in 
Cambridge,  October  3,  1733,  but  did 
not  go  to  reside  there  till  a  year  or  two 
afterwards.  —  In  this  college,  he  was 
happy  in  receiving  the  countenance,  and 
in  being  permitted  to  attend  the  Lec¬ 
tures,  of  that  excellent  tutor,  Mr.  Henry, 
Hubbard,  although  he  had  been  admit¬ 
ted  under  another  person.  He  took  his 
i  A.’s  degree  in  1733-9.  .  He  took  his 


M.  A.’s  degree,  and  was  elected  fellow 
in  1742.  Was  ordained  Deacon,  13th 
of  June  that  year  in  8,t.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral,  London,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Butler, 
Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
on  Letters  Dimissory  from  Dr.  Gooch, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  Was  ordained  Priest, 
May  20,  1744,  in  the  Chapel  of  Gonville 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  Gooch.  He 
took  his  B.  D.’s  degree  in  1749. —  He 
published  the  same  year  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Weston’s  book  on  the  Rejection  of  Hea¬ 
then  Miracles ,  and  his  Commentary  on 
Horace's  Ars  Poetica ;  which  last  book 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Warburton,  by  whose  recommen¬ 
dation  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr. 
Sherlock,  he  was  appointed  Whitehall 
Preacher  in  May  1750.  He  published 
the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Au¬ 
gustus  in  1751  ;  the  new  edition  of  both 
Comments,  with  Dedication  to  Mr.  War- 
burton,  in  1753 ;  the  Dissertation  on 
the  Delicacy  of  Friendship  in  1755.  His 
father  died  Nov.  27  this  year,  act.  70. 
He  published  the  Remarks  on  Hume’s 
Natural  History  of  Religion  in  1757. 
Was  instituted- this  year,  Feb.  16’,- to  the 
Rectory  of  Thurcaston,  in  the  county  of 
Leicester,  on  the  presentation  of  Ema¬ 
nuel  College.  He  published  Moral  and 
Political  Dialogues  in  1759.  He  had  the 
sinecure  Rectory  of  Folkton,  near  Brid¬ 
lington,  Yorkshire,  given  him  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Earl  of  Northington) 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Prior  Park,  near  Bath,  November  2, 
1762  :  he  published  the  Letters  on  Chi¬ 
valry  and  Romance  this  year;  Dialogues 
on  Foreign  Travel  in  1763;  and  Letter 
to  Dr.  Leland  of  Dublin  in  1764. — He 
was  made  Preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Yorke,  &c.  November  6,  1765  ;  was  col¬ 
lated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Geekie,  by  the 
Bishop,  August  27,  1767  ;  was  appointed 
to  open  the  Lecture  of  Bishop  Warbur- 
ton  on  Prophecy  in  1768.  He  took  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cambridge  Com¬ 
mencement  this  year.  He  published  the 
Sermons  on  Prophecy  in  1772.  Flis 
mother  died  Feb.  27>  1773,  set.  88.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  the  12th  of  February,  1775. 
He  published  the  l&t  Volume  of  Sermons 
preached  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1776;  and 
was  made  Preceptor  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  brother  Prince  Frederick, 
the  5th  of  June  the  same  year;  preached 
before  the  Lords,  December  13,  1776, 
first  Fast  for  the  War.  He  lost  his  old 
and  best  friend,  Bishop  Warburton,  June 
7,  1779.  He  published  the  2d  and  3d 
Volumes  of  Sermons  in  17 80  j  these 
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Three  Volumes  were  published  at  the 
desire  Oi  the  Bench  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  He 
was  elected  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Gottingen,  January  11,  1781.  — The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  [Dr.  Thomas]  died 
Tuesday,  May  1,1781.  Received  a  gra¬ 
cious  letter  from  his  Majesty  the  next 
morning,  by  a  special  messenger  from 
Windsor,  with  the  offer  of  the  See  of 
Worcester,  in  the  room  of  Bishop  North, 
to  be  translated  to  Winchester,  and  of 
the  Clerkship  of  the  Closet,  in  the  room 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester.  On 
his  arrival  at  Hartlebury  Castle  in  July 
that  year,  resolved  to  put  the  Castle  into 
complete  order,  and  to  build  a  Library, 
which  was  much  wanted.  The  Library 
was  finished  in  1782,  and  furnished  with 
a  collection  of  books,  late  Bishop  War- 
burton’s,  and  ordered  by  his  Will  to  be 
sold,  and  the  value  given  to  the  Infirm¬ 
ary  at  Gloucester,  1783.  To  these,  other 
considerable  additions  have  been  since 
made. — Archbishop  Cornwallis  died  in 
1783.  Had  the  offer  of  the  Archbishop- 
rick  from  his  M;yesty,  with  many  gra¬ 
cious  expressions,  and  pressed  to  accept 
it ;  but  humbly  begged  leave  to  decline 
it,  as  a  charge  not  suited  to  his  temper 
and  tdlents,  and  much  too  heavy  for  him 
to  sustain,  especially  in  these  times. 
The  King  was  pleased  not  to  take  of¬ 
fence  at  this  freedom,  and  then  to  eHter 
with  him  into  some  confidential  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  subject.  It  was  offered  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Ur.  Lowth,  and 
refused  by  him,  as  was  foreseen,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  ill  health.  It  was  then 
given  to  Ur.  Moore,  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
Added  a  considerable  number  of  books  to 
the  new  Library  at  Hartlebury  in  1784.” 

**  Added  more  books  to  the  Library  this 
year  (1785.)  And  put  the  last  band  (at 
least  he  thinks  so)  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester’s  Life,  to  be  prefixed  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  works  now  in  the 
press.” 

Several  interesting  particulars  are 
interspersed  respecting  the  Royal  Fa¬ 
mily,  parlicularly  on  their  Majesties’ 
visiting  Hai  tlebury  and  Worcester  in 
1788. 

In  October  17.90,  I  bad  the  honour  to 
receive  from  the  King  the  preset)!  of  two 
fine  full-length  pictures  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  Queen,  copied  from  those  at  the 
Queen’s  House,  St  James’s  Park,  painted 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gainsborough.  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  put  up  in  the  great  Drawing¬ 
room  at  the  Palace  in  Worcester,  and 
betwixt  them,  over  the  fire-place,  is  fixed 
an  oval  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  the 
following  inscription  in  gold  ietters  : 

‘  Hospes, 

Imagines,  quas  contemplaris, 
Augustorum  Principum. 


[April, 

Georgii  HI,  et  Cbarlottae  Conjugis, 
Rex  ipse 

Richardo  Episcopo  Vigorniensi 
Uonavit, 

1790.’" 

The  deaths  of  some  of  the  Bishop’# 
most  intimate  friends  are  thus  affec¬ 
tionately  noticed. 

“  May  28,  1790,  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tagu  died.  He  was  a  Nobleman  of  sin¬ 
gular  worth  and  virtue;  of  an  exemplary 
life  ;  and  of  the  best  principles  in  Church 
and  State.  As  Governor  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Prince  Frederick,  he  waS 
very  attentive  to  his  charge,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  that  trust  with  great  propriety 
and  dignity.  The  Preceptor  was  ho¬ 
noured  with  his  confidence ;  and  there 
never  was  the  least  misunderstanding 
between  them  ;  or  so  much  as  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  education  of  the  Princes 
should  be  conducted. 

“  Mv  younger  brother,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hurd,  of  Birmingham,  died  on  Saturday, 
Sept.  17,  1791-  My  elder  brother,  Mr. 
John  Hurd,  of  Hatton,  near  Shifnal,  died 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  6,  1792. 

“  My  noble  and  honoured  friend,  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield,  died  March  20,  1793. 

“  My  old  and  much  esteemed  friend, 
Dr.  Balguy,  Prebendary  and  Archdeacon 
of  Winchester,  died  January  19,  1795.” 

“  Mrs.  Stafford  Smith,  late  Mrs.  War- 
burton,  died  at  Fladbury,  Sept.  1,  1796. 

“  Mr.  Mason  died  at  Aston,  April  5, 
1797.  He  w  as  one  of  my  oldest  and  most 
respected  friends.  How  few  of  this  de¬ 
scription  now  remain ! 

“  By  God’s  great  mercy  enter  this  day 
[24th  of  Jan.  1799]  into  my  80th  year.” 

“  Lost  my  old  and  worthy  friend  Dr. 
Heberden,  in  the  91st  or  92d  year  of  his 
age,  May  16,  1801.” 

**  My  most  deserving,  unhappy  friend. 
Dr.  William  Arnald,  died  at  Leicester, 
August  5,  1 802.” 

Another  lloyal  visit  is  thus  noticed: 

“  1807,  Sept.  26.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  Lady  Downshire,  at  Ombersley 
Court,  this  month.  1  was  too  infirm  to 
wait  upon  him  either  at  Ombersley  or 
Worcester;  but.  his  Royal  Highness  was 
pleased  to  call  at  Hartlebury,  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  26th  of  this  month,  attended  by 
his  brother  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
Lord  Lake,  and  staid  above  an  hour. 

“  1808,  April  23.  Granted  a  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr. 
Majendie),  to  consecrate  the  new  Cha¬ 
pel  and  Burying-ground  at  Red-Diteh, 
in  the  parish  of  Tardebig;  which  was 
performed  this  day,  Thursday,  April  21, 
1808,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Court 
and  two  of  my  Chaplains  attending.” 

“  Te 
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*f  To  this  short  narrative  (the  last 
paragraph  of  which  was  written  by  the 
Author  only  five  weeks  before  his  death) 
little  more  will  be  added.  So  late  as  the 
first  Sunday  in  February  before  his 
death,  though  then  'declining'  in  health 
and  strength,  he  was  able  to  attend  his 
Parish  Church,  and  to  receive  the  Sacra¬ 
ment.  Free  from  any  painful  or  acute 
disorder,  he  gradually  became  weaker, 
but  his  faculties  continued  perfect. 
After  a  few  days’  confinement  to  his  bed, 
he  expired  in  his  sleep,  on  Saturday 
morning,  May  28,  1808;  having  com¬ 
pleted  four  months  beyond  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  He  was  buried  in  Hartle- 
bury  Church-yard,  according  to  his  own 
directions.  He  had  been  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester  for  almost  twenty-seven  years  :  a 
longer  period  than  any  Bishop  of  that 
See  since  the  Reformation.” 

The  far  greater  part  of  what  is 
now  presented  to  /the  publick  in  this 
Collection  has  again  and  again  been 
sanctioned  by  their  approbation  in 
repeated  Editions.  Of  the  articles 
which  are  new,  one  that  is  not  the 
least  interesting  will  be  found  in  the 
Fifth  Volume,  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
“  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies,”  under 
the  title  of  “  An  Anonymous  Letter 
to  the  Author  of  these  Sermons,  with 
his  Answer  to  it.” 

“  Soon  after  I  had  published  this  vo¬ 
lume,”  says  the  good  Bishop,  “  I  received 
an  anonymous  Letter,  addressed  to  me 
at  Thurcaston,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  exact  Copy : 

“  Sir, —  Some  months  ago  it  was  re¬ 
ported,  that  Dr.  Hurd  was  preparing  to 
expound  the  Apocalypsis,  and  once  more 
to  prove  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  The 
publick  were  amazed.  By  the  gay  and 
by  the  busy  world,  the  very  attempt  was 
treated  as  an  object  of  ridicule.  Polite 
scholars  lamented,  that  you  should  be 
prevailed  on  to  give  up  your  more  solid 
and  liberal  studies,  for  such  obscure  and 
unprofitable  researches.  Your  own  bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Church  hinted,  that  it  would 
be  far  more  prudent  to  observe  a  respect¬ 
ful  silence  with  regard  to  those  awful 
and  invidious  mysteries.  A  more  than 
common  share  of  merit  was  requisite  to 
surmount  such  adverse  prejudices.  Your 
Sermons,  Sir,  have  been  perused  with 
pleasure  by  many,  who  had  the  strongest 
dislike  to  the  name  and  subject.  Every 
one  has  admired  the  vastness  of  the 
plan,  the  harmony  of  the  proportions, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  ornaments ;  and 
if  any  have  remarked  a  weakness  in  the 
foundations,  it  has  been  imputed  to  the 
Gent.  Mag.  1812. 
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nature  of  the  ground;  and  the  taste  of 
the  Patron  has  been  arraigned  rather 
than  the  skill  of  the  Architect.  —  Since 
jyou  have  undertaken  the  care  and  de¬ 
fence  of  this  extensive  province,  I  may 
be  allowed,  less  as  an  opponent  than  as 
a  disciple,  to  propose  to  you  a  few  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  about  which  I  have  sought  more 
conviction  than  I  have  hitherto  obtained. 
From  the  general  cast  of  your  writings, 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  speaking  to  a 
candid  critick,  and  to  a  philosophical 
divine ;  whose  first  passion  is  the  love 
of  truth.  On  this  pleasing  supposition, 
let  me  venture  to  ask  you,  ‘  Whether 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Book 
of  Daniel  is  really  as  antient  as  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.’  You  are  sensible,  that 
from  this  point  the  Golden  Chain  of  Pro¬ 
phecy,  which  you  have  let  down  from 
Heaven  to  Earth,  is  partly  suspended. — 
There  are  two  reasons  which  still  force 
me  to  withhold  my  assent.  I.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  too  well 
informed  of  the  revolutions  of  the  Persian 
and  Macedonian  empires,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened  long  after  his 
death.  II.  He  is  too  ignorant  of  the 
transactions  of  his  own  times.  In  a  word, 
he  is  too  exact  for  a  Prophet,  and  too 
fabulous  for  a  contemporary  Historian.” 

The  Letter-writer  then  proceeds 
with  a  variety  of  specious  objections, 
which  he  thus  concludes : 

“  If  these  observations  are  founded  in 
truth  and  nature;  it  will  follow,  that 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  has 
entertained  us  with  incredible  stories, 
which  happened  under  an  imaginary 
monarch.  So  much  error  and  so  much 
fiction  are  incompatible  with  an  inspired, 
or  even  with  a  contemporary,  writer. 
But  if  the  prophecies  were  framed  three 
or  four  centuries  after  the  Prophet’s 
death,  it  was  much  easier  for  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  Daniel  to  foretel  great  and  recent 
events,  than  to  compose  an  accurate 
history  or  probable  romance  of  a  dark 
and  remote  period.  —  The  question  is 
curious  in  itself,  important  in  its  conse¬ 
quences,  and  in  every  light  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  critical  divine.  This  con¬ 
sideration  justifies  the  freedom  of  my 
address,  and  the  hopes  I  still  entertain, 
that  you  may  be  able  and  willing  to  dis¬ 
pell  the  mist,  that  hangs,  either  over 
my  eyes,  or  over  the  subject  itself.  On 
my  side,  I  can  only  promise,  that  what¬ 
ever  you  shall  think  proper  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  shall  be  received  with  the  can¬ 
dour  w'hich  I  owe  to  myself,  and  with 
the  deference,  so  justly  due  to  your  name 
and  abilities.  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  es¬ 
teem,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  P.  $. 
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<c  P.  S.  You  will  be  pleased.  Sir,  to 
address  your  answer  to  Daniel  Freeman, 
Esq.  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  Pall  Mall,  but 
if  you  have  any  scruple  of  engaging  with 
a  mask,  I  am  ready,  by  the  same  chan¬ 
nel,  to  disclose  my  real  name  and  place 
of  abode ;  and  to  pledge  myself  for  the 
same  discretion,  which,  in  my  turn,  I 
shall  have  a  right  to  expect.” 

On  this  Letter  the  Bishop  observes, 

“  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  this  stran¬ 
ger  (for  which  there  was  the  less  occa¬ 
sion,  as  he  had  disputed  no  principle  or 
opinion  advanced  by  me  in  the  Ser¬ 
mons)  ;  but,  as  I  knew,  whoever  he  was, 
that  he  would  complain,  or  rather  boast, 
of  being  wholly  unnoticed  by  me,  I  sent 
him  this  answer : 

“  Sir,  Thurcaston,  Aug.  29?  1772. 

“  Your  very  elegant  letter  on  the  an¬ 
tiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  (just  now  received)  finds  me  here, 
if  not  without  leisure,  yet  w  ithout  books, 
and  therefore  in  no  condition  to  enter 
far  into  the  depths  of  this  controversy  ; 
which  indeed  is  the  less  necessary,  as 
every  thing,  that  relates  to  the  subject, 
will  come,  of  course,  to  be  «onsidered  by 
my  learned  successors  in  the  new  Lec¬ 
ture.  For,  as  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
make  an  important,  link  in  that  chain, 
Which,  as  you  say,  has  been  let  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  (but  not  by  the 
Author  of  the  late  Sermons,  who  brought 
into  view  only  what  he  had  found,  not 
invented)  the  grounds,  on  which  their 
authority  rests,  will,  without  doubt,  be 
carefully  examined,  and,  as  I  suppose, 
firmly  established.  —  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  and  to  make  at  least  some  small 
return  for  the  civility  of  your  address  to 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  two 
or  three  short  remarks,  such  as  occur 
to  me,  on  the  sudden,  in  reading  your 
letter.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
the  Bishop’s  very  masterly  arguments 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  his 
candour,  as  well  as  on  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  critical  acumen. 

“  After  all,  Sir,”  he  adds,  “  I  doubt,  I 
should  forfeit  your  good  opinion,  if  I  did 
not  acknowledge  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  circumstances,  which  you  have  point¬ 
ed  out,  are  such  as  one  should  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  at  first  sight.  But  then  such  is  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  world;  and 
what  is  true  in  human  life  is  not  always, 
I  had  almost  said,  not  often,  that  which 
was  to  be  previously  expected  :  whence, 
an  indifferent  romance  is,  they  say, 
more  probable  than  the  best  history. 
But  should  any  or  all  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  convince  you  perfectly  that  some 
degree  of  error  or  fiction  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  would  be  too 
precipitate  to  conclude  that  therefore 
the  whole  book  was  of  no  authority. 
For,  at  most,  you  could  but  infer,  that 
the  historical  part,  in  which  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  observed,  namely  the 
sixth  chapter,  is  not  genuine  :  Just  as 
hath  been  adjudged,  you  know,  of  some 
other  pieces,  which  formerly  made  a  part 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  For  it  is  not 
with  these  collections,  which  go  under 
the  name  of  the  Prophets,  as  with  some 
regularly  connected  system,  where  a 
charge  of  falsehood,  if  made  good  against 
one  part  of  it,  shakes  the  oredit  of  the 
whole.  Fictitious  histories  may  have 
bee'n  joined  with  true  prophecies,  when 
all  that  bore  the  name  of  the  same  per¬ 
son,  or  any  way  related  to  him,  came  to 
he  put  together  in  the  same  volume  : 
but  the  detection  of  such  misalliance 
could  not  affect  the  prophecies,  certainly 
not  those  of  Daniel,  which  respect  the 
latter  times ;  for  these  have  an  intrinsic 
evidence  in  themselves,  and  assert  their 
own  authenticity  in  proportion  as  we 
see,  or  have  reason  to  admit,  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  them.  —  And  now,  Sir,  I 
have  only  to  commit  these  hasty  reflec¬ 
tions  to  your  candour;  a  virtue,  which 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  love  of 
truth,  and  of  which  I  observe  many  traces 
in  your  agreeable  letter.  And  if  you 
would  indulge  this  quality  still  further, 
so  as  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  that 
being  true  and  reasonable,  in  matters  of 
religion,  which  may  seem  strange,  or,  to 
so  lively  a  fancy  as  your's,  even  ridicu¬ 
lous,  you  would  not  hurt  the  credit  of 
your  excellent  understanding,  and  would 
thus  remove  one,  perhaps  a  principal, 
occasion  of  i  those  mists  which/  as  you 
complain,  ‘  hang  over  these  nice  and  diffi¬ 
cult  subjects/  1  am,  with  true  respect. 
Sir,  &c.  R.  H.” 

As  an  apology  for  introducing  this 
correspondence  into  this  Collection, 
the  benevolent  Prelate  subjoins, 

“  I  should  not  perhaps  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  print  either  of  these 
Letters,  if  a  noble  person  had  not  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  give  the  former 
to  the  publick,  by  doing  this  honour 
(though  without  my  leave  or  know  ledge) 
to  the  latter.  By  which  means,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  now  at  length  informed 
(after  the  secret  had  been  kept  for  twice 
twelve  years),  that  the  anonymous  Let¬ 
ter-writer  was  Edward  Gibbon,  esq. 
afterwards  the  well-known  author  of 
‘  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire*/ — Of  Mr.  Gib- 

*  See  his  Posthumous  Works,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lord  Sheffield,  2  vols,  in  4to. 
Lond,  1796,  yoI,  l,  p,  463. 
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bon’s  Letter  to  me,  I  have  no  more  to 
say :  and  of  his  History ,  only  what  may 
be  expressed  hi  few  words. —  It  shews 
him,  without  doubt,  to  have  possessed 
parts,  industry,  and  learning ;  each  in  a 
degree  that  might  have  entitled  him  to 
a  respectable  place  among  the  compilers 
of  antient  history.  But  these  talents 
were  disgraced,  and  the  fruit  of  them 
blasted,  by  a  false  taste  of  composi¬ 
tion  :  that  is,  by  a  raised,  laboured,  os¬ 
tentatious  style  ;  effort  in  writing  being 
mistaken,  as  it  commonly  is,  for  energy 
• — by  a  perpetual  affectation  of  wit, 
irony,  and  satire;  generally  misapplied; 
and  always  out  of  place,  being  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  historic  character — and, 
what  is  worse,  by  a  free-thinking  liber¬ 
tine  spirit ;  which  spares  neither  morals 
nor  religion:  and  must  make  every  ho¬ 
nest  man  regard  him  as  a  bad  citizen, 
as  Avell  as  writer. — -These  miscarriages 
may,  all  of  them,  be  traced  up  to  one 
common  cause,  an  excessive  vanity. — 
Mr.  Gibbon  survived,  but  a  short  time, 
his  favourite  work.  Yet  he  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  the  most  and  best 
of  his  readers  were  much  unsatisfied 
with  him.  And  a  few  years  more  may, 
not  improbably,  leave  him  without  one 
admirer. — Such  is  the  fate  of  those,  who 
will  write  themselves  into  fame,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  the  principles  of  true  taste, 
and  of  true  wisdom !  R.  W. 

“  Hart lebury  Castle ,  Nov.  18,  179b.” 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  we  rejoice 
to  see  that  Bp.  Hurd  has  preserved  in 
these  Volumes  his  early  “  Contro¬ 
versial  Tracts;” — and  some  “  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Wor¬ 
cester,”  which  are  now  for -the  first 
time  printed. 

37.  Remarks  upon ,  and  proposed  Im¬ 
provements  of,  tike  Bill  for  Parish- 
Registers;  ordered  to  be  printed  Jane 
21,  1811.  Second  Edition ,  enlarged. 
Including  Outlines  of  a  Parish-Regis¬ 
ter  Bill;  and,  of  another  Bill,  for  Dis¬ 
senters.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Partridge, 
M.  A.  F.S.A.  Vicar  of  Boston,  late 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College ,  Oxford. 
8 vo.  pp.  50.  Rivingtons. 

“  That  the  original  purpose  of  this 
Bill  was, — to  render  great  service  to  the 
publick,  without  detriment  to  any  de¬ 
scription  of  persons,  particularly  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Established  Church; — 
can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  has  heard 
ol  the  Mover  of  it.  Nor  will  any  one 
doubt  that  the  Honourable  House,  in 
which  it  was  moved,  did  concur  in  this 
entire  purpose.  Whether  the  latter  part 
ol  it  was  accidentally  overlooked,  or  not, 
hy  those  who  had  the  difficult  task  of 


amending ;  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Extracts  and  Remarks. — Thus  far, 
the  Preface  to  the  first  Edition  of  these 
Remarks.  The  author  having  since  been 
favoured  by  the  Mover  of  the  Bill,  with 
a  printed  Copy  of  Notes  of  Observations 
on  Objections  to  it ;  those  Notes  will  be 
respectfully  attended  to,  in  the  present 
Edition.  They  strongly  confirm  (if  it 
were  necessary)  the  first  lines  of  the 
Preface.” 

“  Preamble.  Whereas  the  amending 
the  manner  and  form  of  keeping  and  of 
preserving  Registers  of  Births,  Baptisms, 
Marriages,  and  Burials,  in  the  several 
parishes  and  places  in  England,  of  all 
His  Majesty’s  subjects  of  whatever  reli¬ 
gion,  and  establishing  general  Register 
Offices  in  the  respective  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  of  all  such  Regis¬ 
ters,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  proof  of  Pedigrees 
of  persons  claiming  to  be  entitled  to 
real  or  personal  Estates,  and  be  other¬ 
wise  of  great  public  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage.’ —  It  appears,  from  the  Notes  of 
Observations,  that  objections  to  a  Gene¬ 
ral  Register  Office,  in  London,  would 
probably  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
prevented,  if  the  following  words  had 
been  here  added  ; — 4  especially,  to  the 
Widows,  Children,  and  other  Relatives 
of  deceased  Seamen ;  by  the  prompt  and 
much-wanted  supply  of  Certificates  to 
the  Navy-Office.’  This  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  occasion  of  the  present  Bill ;  inju¬ 
ries  to  those  poor  persons  incessantly 
falling  under  the  notice  of  the  Mover^ 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  The  late  In¬ 
vestigation  of  a  right  to  a  Peerage  was 
not  (as  many  persons  have  supposed) 
even  in  hi?  contemplation.  To  Soldiers 
also,  though  less  frequently,  the  General 
Register  Office  would  be  useful.  The 
great  public  benefit  and  advantage  with 
which  the  Preamble  concludes,  should 
have  been  remembered  throughout  the 
Bill ;  in  many  parts  of  which  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  from  the  minds  of  the 
Framers,  or  of  the  Amending  Committee. 
Indeed,  the  Preamble  is  defective,  and 
should  have  ended  thus: — And  will  also 
greatly  add  to  the  labours  and  duties  of 
Parish- Ministers.  —  The  word  Births. 
should  be  omitted ;  for  they  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  manner  and  form 
of  keeping  Registers.” 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Partridge  pro¬ 
ceeds  freely  in  his  Comment  on  the 
intended  Bill*  ;  and  in  conclusion,  sug¬ 
gests  the  heads  of  two  separate  Bills  ; 
thus  prefacing  the  one  proposed  for 
the  Dissenters  : 

*  See  another  Comment  in  p.  363. 

Edit. 
“  The 
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u  The  providing  of  Registers  for  Dis¬ 
senters  being  a  measure  quite  new,  and 
distinct  from  the  improvement  of  Parish- 
Registers;  and  the  provisions  for  each, 
different  from  those  of  the  other;  it 
seems  therefore  proper  and  expedient, 
that  these  two  purposes  should  be  the 
subjects  of  separate  Bills.  It  seems  es¬ 
pecially  reasonable ;  that,  since  the  Cler¬ 
gy  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  any 
Birth,  Baptism,  or  Burial  among  Dissen¬ 
ters  ;  which  fact  they  certify  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  Actually  baptized, 
buried,  or  married  by  them  ;  therefore, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  take  part 
in  authenticating  the  former.  And  since 
the  matter  of  Registers  is  interesting  to 
all  Persons  in  the  Kingdom;  and  the 
Raw  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  univer¬ 
sally  known  and  understood ;  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  business,  into  two  distinct 
short  Statutes,  will  greatly  facilitate 
such  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  it.” 

Thus,”  he  concludes,  “  the  benefits 
to  Churchmen,  and  to  Dissenters,  seem 
to  be  equally  provided  for,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  each  other ;  and  all  differ¬ 
ences  among  them,  on  this  subject,  may 
be  happily  removed ;  which  is  doubtless 
the  wish,  at  all  times,  of  every  sincere 
Churchman  and  Dissenter.” 

This  is,  indeed,  devoutly  to  he  wish¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
tridge  appear  to  be  very  practicable. 

38.  An  Address  to  the  British  Nation ,  on 

the  Accession  of  the  Prince  Regent  to 

Power.  By  Hugo  Arnot,  Esq.  8 vo, 

j>p.  32.  Sherwood  and  Co. 

THIS  well-written  pamphlet  de¬ 
serves  attention.  It  is  the  production 
of  a  staunch  Whig,  zealous  for  the 
•welfare  of  his  Country,  ardent  in  his 
attachment  to  the  political  principles 
be  professes,  yet  candid  to  those  whom 
be  opposes.  The  picture  he  draws  of 
the  past  and  present  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  glowing;  but  despondency  nei¬ 
ther  becomes  an  Englishman,  nor  has 
at  ever  been  one  of  his  characteristicks. 

i(  Undpr  a  blaze  of  glory  did  the  pre¬ 
sent  Monarch  seat  himself  upon  the 
throne ;  but  the  fall  of  that  illustrious 
statesman,  whose  councils  had  raised  it, 
clouded  the  morning  of  his  reign.  Its 
noon  was  disfigured  by  a  storm  of  rebel¬ 
lion,  excited  by  measures  equally  impoli¬ 
tic,  oppressive,  and  unjust,  and  ending 
5n  the  premature,  unnatural,  and  violent 
dismemberment  of  a  valuable  portion  of 
the  empire.  A  foreign  struggle,  whose 
©rigin  and  conduct  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
gead  in  its  fruitless  result  and  delusive 
fdose,  ushered  in  the  evening ,• — and  ano¬ 
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ther,  or  rather  the  same  bursting  out 
afresh,  in  mockery  of  its  empirical  inters 
mission,  brings  on  the  night,  leaving  us 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  pressure  at 
home,  hostility  abroad,  difficulty  through¬ 
out.  We  started  with  our  foes  at  our 
feet,  and,  not  so  very-  remotely,  with  our 
friends  at  our  back :  but  the  tables  are  so 
completely  turned  upon  us,  that,  whilst 
our  arch-enemy  is  confirmed  and  aggran¬ 
dised,  a  view  of  our  allies  were  only  a 
list  of  our  enemies.” 

Adverting  to  the  French  Revolts 
tion,  and  its  fatally  tremendous  con¬ 
sequences,  Mr.  Arnot  sa)s, 

“  Not  we  only,  but  posterity  will  long 
have  reason  to  lament  that,  at  that  epoch, 
we  did  net  content  ourselves  with  a  vigi¬ 
lant  eye  and  strong  hand  at  home.” 

Disapproving  of  the  mode  in  which 
our  assistance  has  been  given  to  Spain, 
and  despairing  of  any  success  in  that 
important  contest,  he  observes,  that 

“  Our  efforts  in  the  Peninsula  might 
have  been  cojifined  to  the  more  feasible 
scheme  and  fairer  policy  of  the  defence 
of  that  strong  country  and  valuable  ally, 
Portugal.” 

America  is  next  considered : 

<£  In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  Go¬ 
vernment  in  respect  to  her,  we  find  un¬ 
just  and  untenable  pretensions  on  our 
part,  disingenuously  and  equivocally  dis¬ 
avowed:  reparation  only  quickened  by 
insult  and  outrage;  for  which,  if  the 
provocation  did  not  forestall  it,  we  have 
been  content,  like  Falstaff,  ‘  hiding  our 
honour  in  our  necessity,’  to  forego  retri¬ 
bution  :  thus,  as  with  the  weakness  of 
private  arrogance  or  knavery,  justice, dis¬ 
claimed  in  her  own  form,  effects  her  re¬ 
cognition  in  the  attitude  of  hostility. 
One  obnoxious  point  in  dispute  with  that 
power  being,  however,  now  settled,  in 
respect  to  the  negotiations  which  have 
come  to  be  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  whilst 
we  devoutly  wish  for  a  termination  of 
them  favourable  to  the  real  interests  of 
both  countries,  we  should  think  it  too 
dearly  purchased  by  any  compromise  of 
our  national  honour.  With  the  most 
jealous  regard  to  this,  it  would,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  be  perfectly  consistent  to  abandon 
a  practice  which  we  certainly  would  re¬ 
pel;  and  rest  our  claims  upon  seamen 
found  in  their  service  or  employ,  on  the 
same  footing  as  we  follow  in  respect  to 
those  found  in  ours;  viz.  that  we  be 
satisfied  with  recovering,  as  we  restore, 
only  on  proof  of  nationality. — The  Or¬ 
ders  in  Council,  we  trust,  will  only  relax 
in  an  exact  ratio  with  the  effect  of  the 
measures  which  gave  them  birth.  If  we 
can  ourselves  take  the  sting  out  of  these, 

we 
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we  may  leave  them  a  dead  letter  on  the 
archives  of  their  promulger ;  but,  other¬ 
wise,  the  impulse  of  self-defence,  in  a 
case  of  commercial  existence,  must  not 
be  foregone  in  consideration  of  others.” 

For  Mr.  Axnot's  thoughts  on  the 
subject  of  Ireland,  and  the  Catholic 
question;  and  on  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  subject  of  the  Pamphlet,  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  Regent ;  we 
must  refer  to  the  Work  itself. 

39.  A  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  containing 
the  Succession  of  Archbishops  and  Bi¬ 
shops  of  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  from  the  glorious  Revolution 
of  1683,  to  the  present  Time,  By  John 
Samuel  Browne ;  pp.  39.  Rivingtons. 

IT  would  not  be  a  very  easy  task 
to  point  out  any  work  containing  so 
much  information  in  so  small  a  com¬ 
pass  ;  or  which  to  the  lovers  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Biography  will  be  more  gene¬ 
rally  useful, 

“  On  my  first  announcing  this  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bishops  to  the  publick,”  says 
IRr.  Browne,  “  I  intended  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  late  Dr.  Heylin’s  plan,  by 
merely  giving  the  name  and  date  of 
promotion;  but  wishing  to  make  it  of 
greater  utility,  I  have  added  some  of 
their  principal  preferments,  with  such 
particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
trusting  these  additions  will  meet  with 
general  approbation,  and  that  they  will 
be  found  an  useful  reference  for  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  memory. — I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  this  little  Work  as  cor¬ 
rect  as  the  nature  of  my  materials  would 
allow ;  and  throw  myself  upon  the  can¬ 
dour  of  my  readers,  to  excuse  such  inac¬ 
curacies  as  are  liable  to  occur  in  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  kind. — The  period  which 
I  have  selected  to  commence  with,  is  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1688,  which  at 
once  established  our  Civil  Rights,  and 
confirmed  the  Protestant  succession  to 
the  British  Throne;  and  has  been  hailed 
by  every  friend  to  the  cause  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  a$  the  most  important  event  that 
ever  took  place  in  the  history  of  this 
country.- — K.  William  was  ever  watchful 
pver  the  interests  of  the  national  Church, 
and  his  illustrious  successors  have  been 
equally  zealous,  in  affording  the  most 
effectual  support  for  its  preservation. — 
The  high  stations  in  the  Church,  since 
the  Revolution,  have  been  filled  by  men, 
eminent  for  their  piety,  sound  learning, 
and  unshaken  loyalty,  many  of  whom 
may  justly  be  styled  ‘  burning  and  shin¬ 
ing  lights’.” 

4-s  a  specimen  of  the  work,  it  may 
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be  sufficient  to  take  the  late  and  the 
present  Metropolitans,  and  the  late 
and  the  present  Bishop  of  London. 

“  Canterbury — John  Moore ,  born  in. 
1732  at  Gloucester,  educated  at  the  Free 
Grammar  School  there,  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In 
1763  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  1769  Pre-* 
bendary  of  Durham,  1771  Dean  of  Can-* 
terbury,  1775  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and 
1783  translated  hither.  He  died  in  1805, 
and  was  buried  in  Lambeth  Church. 

i(  Charles  Manners  Sutton ,  born  in 
1755,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1791  Dean  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  1792  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1794 
Dean  of  Windsor,  and  1805  advanced  to 
this  See.” 

“  York — William,  Markham,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1719,  educated  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  School,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  About  1750 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School, 
1759  Prebend,  of  Durham,  1765  Dean  of 
Rochester,  1767  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
1771  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  chosen  Pre¬ 
ceptor  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  1777  translated  hither;  died  in 
1807,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

“  Hon,  Edward  Venables  Vernon ,  bora 
in  1757,  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  ChristChurch, 
Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Chaplain  to  the  King,  and  Prebend,  of 
Gloucester.  In  1785  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  1791  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
1807  transl.  hither.” 

“  London — Beilby  Porteus,  born  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1731,  and  educated  at 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1766 
preferred  to  the  Living  of  Lambeth,  1776 
Master  of  St.  Cross,  1777  Rishopof  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  1787  advanced  to  this  See.  He 
died  at  Fulham  in  1809,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  of  Sundridge,  Kent. 

te  John  Randolph.  In  1782  Pxebendary 
of  Salisbury,  1783  Regius  Profossor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1799 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  1807  translated  to  Ban-* 
gor,  and  1809  translated  hither.” 

40.  Galt’s  Voyages  and  Travels; 
continued  from  page  257- 

WE  are  now  to  accompany  Mr. 
Galt  to  Mistra ;  previous  to  which  he 
informs  us  that, 

“  Approaching  Sparta,  otir  heads 
teemed  with  recollections  almost  forgot¬ 
ten-  Happening  to  observe  a  singular 
flaky  phenomenon  of  clouds,  beautifully 
concatenated  along  the  sky,  which  was 
otherwise  perfectly  spotless,  we  were  re¬ 
minded 
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minded  of  Jupiter’s  visits  to  the  blame¬ 
less  raee  of  Ethiopia,  aud  fancied  that  it 
was  the  procession  of  his  return  to  Olym¬ 
pus.” 

“  Among;  the  ruinous  buildings  of  Mis- 
tra,  several  fragments  of  sculpture,  the 
works  of  the  classic  antients,  are  seen. 
We  were  shewn  a  magnificent  sarcopha¬ 
gus,  adorned  with  figures,  and  the  fruit 
and  foliage  of  the  vine.  It  serves  as  the 
trough  to  a  fountain,  and  has  been  much 
defaced  by  the  pitchers  of  the  water-car¬ 
riers. — We  called  on  the  governor,  a  ve¬ 
nerable  looking  old  man,  to  whom  we 
had  letters  from  Antonbey.  He  received 
us  with  much  courtesy,  and  entertained 
us,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks, 
with  pipes  and  coffee.  He  also  gave 
orders  to  the  postmaster  to  furnish  us 
with  horses,  and  ordered  a  guard  to  at¬ 
tend  us  as  far  as  Tripolizza.  The  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  he  was  sitting,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  other  Turks,  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  town. 
The  windows  were  falling  from  the 
sashes ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  panes 
being  broken,  the  vacancies  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  paper. — In  returning  from  the 
government-house,  we  passed  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Lacedemon  coming  from 
church.  He  stopped,  and  invited  us  tov 
his  residence,  where  he  also  entertained 
us  with  pipes  and  coffee.  We  dined  with 
him  next  day,  and  received  a  substantial 
ecclesiastical  dinner.  He  is  a  respectable 
old  man,  and  distinguished  for  the  vigour 
with  which  he  maintains  .his  authority. 
He  has  a  little  humour,  and  afforded  us 
some  amusement ;  but  1  was  much  more 
diverted  bv  an  accidental  truth  that  es- 
eaped  from  his  brother,  who  is  still  more 
lively  than  the  archbishop.  On  inquiring 
what  might  be  the  amount  of  the  archie- 
piscopal  income,  be  told  us,  that  it  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  prelate;  adding,  if  it  pleased  God  to. 
take  away  some  of  the  priests  and  bishops 
of  the  province,  the  price  of  the  new 
ones  would  enable  him  to  live  very  com¬ 
fortably.  The  situation  of  the  palace  (I 
do  not  know  why  a  Greek  archbishop’s 
house  may  not  be  called  a  palace,  and 
himself  a  Grace,  as  well  as  any  other  me¬ 
tropolitan)  is  singularly  fine.  It  stands 
high,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  and  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  long  hollow  valley  of  Sparta, 
the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  tract  of 
the  Morea. — The  archbishop  kept  two 
horses,  both  excellent  and  handsome, 
which  Vilhi  Pashaw  hearing  of,  sent  and 
took  one  of  th6m  away.  I  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  my  being  told  by  bis 
Grace’s  brother,  that  Melettio,  lately  an 
archbishop  of  Athens,  has  said,  in  his 
geographical  work,  that  Scotland,  which. 
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three  centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most 
barbarous  nations  of  Christendom,  was 
now  become  an  example  to  all  the  world. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  things,  that  the  chief  priest  of  Athens 
should  have  occasion  to  praise  so  highly 
the  intellectual  proficiency  of  any  nation, 
while  his  own,  that  once  so  greatly  ex¬ 
celled  every  other,  has  fallen  into  extreme 
ignorance.  —  After  dinner,  which  was 
served  about  mid-day,  we  went  to  see 
the  ruins  of  Sparta.  The  imagination, 
without  much  effort,  in  surveying  the 
environs,  may  form  an  idea  of  an  exten- 
give  town ;  though  the  remains  are 
covered  with  grass.  The  eity  of  the  stem 
and  warlike  Spartans,  has  become  a  walk, 
for  harmless  sheep.  The  ruins  which  we 
examined,  have  been,  originally,  build¬ 
ings  constructed  with  the  fragments  of) 
more  antient  and  splendid  edifices.  We 
saw,  sticking  in  one  of  the  walls,  seve¬ 
ral  broken  pieces  of  elegant  fluted  co¬ 
lumns,  and  part  of  a  frize,  ornamented 
with  grapes  and  wheat  ears,  that,  pro* 
bably,  once  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Ceres.  Near  these  relicks  there  is  a  de¬ 
faced  inscription,  which,  had  it  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  remain,  might  have  told  us  what 
they  were.  It  was  defaced,  as  we  were 
informed,  by  two  Frenchmen,  who,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  read  it  themselves, 
chipped  it  off  out  of  spite  to  the  British 
travellers.  Perhaps  these  buildings  were 
built  after  the  great  earthquake  in  the 
time  of  Archidamus  ;  during  which,  the 
effect  of  the  Spartan  discipline  was  dis¬ 
played  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  I 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  sublime. 
While  the  public  games  were  performing, 
and  the  theatre  was  crowded,  the  earth 
suddenly  began  to  tremble,  the  walls  of 
thd  buildings,  opening  and  shaking, 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  the  mountains  at 
the  same  time  rocking  with  the  general 
commotion,  threw  down  vast  fragments 
from  their  summits.  In  the  midst  of 
these  tremendous  circumstances,  while 
the  city  was  resounding  with  the  shrieks 
of  terror,  and  the  cries  and  lamentations 
of  the  wounded  and  despairing,  the  sig¬ 
nal  of  alarm  was  heard,  and  every  one, 
instantly,  rushed  with  alacrity  to  bis 
post.  Archidamus,  apprehending  that 
the  slaves,  might  seize  the  moment  of 
amazement  to  rise  and  massacre  their 
masters,  had  ordered  the  signal  to  be 
sounded.  Next  to  this  event,  may  be 
reckoned  the  firmness  with  which  the 
Ephori  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  and  the  effect  of  the  tidings  on 
the  city.  They  were  sitting  in  the 
theatre,  when  the  messengers  arrived 
with  the  account  of  the  death  of  the 
king,  Cleombrotus,  and  the  destruction 
of  his  army.  Without  appearing  to  have 
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received  any  extraordinary  intelligence, 
they  sent  to  the  different  families,  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  their  loss,  and  the  public 
diversions  proceeded  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Leuetra  is  the  greatest  stain  on  the  fame 
of  the  Spartans;  but  the  joy  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  who  had  lost  their  sons,  and  the 
grief  and  dejection  of  those  whose  sons 
had  survived  the  disgrace,  was  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
eurgus  had  not  declined.” 

In  the  account  of  Tripolizza ,  the 
character  of  Vilhi  Pashaw,  the  Vizier, 
is  thus  described : 

“  In  his  manners  he  is  singularly 
agreeable,  and,  with  a  strong  dash  of 
humour,  is  eminently  shrewd  and  cun¬ 
ning.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  European 
customs,  and  professes  to  have  a  high 
esteem  for  the  British,  to  whom,  on  all 
occasions,  he  has  shewn  a  marked  and 
flattering  partiality.  He  speaks  several 
languages,  and  has  some  pretensions  to 
taste.  He  has  ordered  Pausanias  to  be 
rendered  into  the  romaic  Greek;  and,  in 
passing  to  the  war,  visited  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Athens,  in  order  to  see,  as  he  de- 
elared,  himself,  those  remains  and  monu¬ 
ments  which  attract  so  many  Europeans 
so  far  from  home.  To  individual  distress 
he  is  tender  and  generous ;  he  is  a  libe¬ 
ral  and  indulgent  master;  and  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Morea  has  been  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  vigour  and  impartiality  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  justice.  But,  op¬ 
posed  to  these  qualities,  he  is  said  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  most  licentious  appe¬ 
tites.  The  extortions  of  his  government 
have  been  carried  to  an  incredible  extent. 
It  is  related,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Greeks  assured  him  that  they  could 
pay  no  more,  he  remarked,  that  they 
had  not  yet  brought  in  their  perforated 
ehequins,  meaning  those  which  the  wo¬ 
men  are  in  the  practice  of  wearing  round 
their  necks,  and  as  ornaments  for  their 
hair.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  any  of 
the  many  instances  of  sorrow  and  misery 
which  have  arisen  from  his  unbridled 
appetite  and  remorseless  extortion.” 

The  city  of  Argos  was  the  next  ob¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Galt’s  research  ;  but, 

“  Instead  of  taking  the  regular  road 
to  this  city,  we  struck  off  to  the  right, 
before  leaving  the  mountains,  in  order  to 
visit  the  Lernian  lake ;  which  is  situated 
on  the  margin  of  the  gulf,  opposite  to 
the  fortress  of  Napoli  Romania.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  hydra  which  infested 
tins  place,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  Hercules.  Considering 
the  whole  polytheistical  stories  of  the 
Greeks  as  a  mixture  of  fact  and  allegory, 


I  was  desirous  of  seeing  the  lake,  in  order 
to  try  if  the  labour  of  killing  the  hydra 
could  be  explained  by  any  local  circum¬ 
stance.  Hydra,  I  need  not  mention,  sig¬ 
nifies  water,  in  Greek.  This  lake,  ex¬ 
cept  in  one  place,  which  is  not  twenty 
yards  wide,  but  of  an  unfathomable 
depth,  is  an  extensive  rushy  and  pestife¬ 
rous  morass.  Abandoning,  therefore,  as 
pure  fable,  the  stories  respecting  the  ve¬ 
nomous  blood  of  the  hydra,  I  think,  as 
Hercules  employed  fire  and  iron  in  the 
destruction  of  the  monster,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  his  labour  consisted  in  burn¬ 
ing  away  the  rushes,  and  in  opening  a 
free  passage  to  the  water.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  growing  again  as  fast 
as  he  cut  them  off,  is  exactly  such  as 
would  be  given  of  an  attempt  to  eradicate 
the  personification  of  a  similar  spring.” 

Having  deviated  from  the  direct 
road,  the  arrival  at  Argos  was  late; 
and  the  consequence,  some  serious 
difficulties,  which  are  pleasantly  nar¬ 
rated.  We  are  told,  however,  that, 

“  There  is  little  about  Argos  to  detain 
a  stranger.  Its  celebrity  has,  principally, 
arisen  from  its  connection  with  Agamem¬ 
non  and  Orestes,  whose  actions  have  so 
often  furnished  themes  to  the  epic  and 
tragic  poets.  Hamlet,  in  many  of  its 
incidents,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  story  of  Orestes.  Shakespear  has, 
perhaps,  made  more  use  of  the  classic 
authors  than  is  generally  thought;  and 
a  patient  student  might  yet  form  an 
amusing  essay,  by  attempting  to  discover 
resemblances  between  his  subjects  and 
the  stories  of  antiquity.  In  his  time 
translations  were  not  rare.  Horace  was 
translated  into  English  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  or  Mary.” 

“  Corinth  offers  as  little  as  Argos  to 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  The  fa¬ 
mous  towns  of  Greece  are,  indeed,  rather 
to  be  considered  as  places  where  recol¬ 
lections  and  trains  of  thought  are  excited, 
than  as  affording  spectacles  deserving  of 
notice.  Those  who  are  delighted  with 
the  sight  of  such  fragments  as  Corinth 
and  Mycenae  exhibit,  appear,  to  me,  to 
affect  a  sensibility  that  belies  nature. 
Antiquity  is  a  wrinkled  and  aged  dame; 
and  it  is  only  by  her  tales  she  interests 
us. — W e  remembered  that,  in  Corinth, 
Xenophon,  when  banished  from  Athens, 
wrote  his  account  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  who  went  to  assist  an  Asiatic 
prince  to  dethrone  his  brother.  This 
work  of  Xenophon  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  how  much  the  fame  of  literary'  is 
more  permanent  than  that  of  military 
merit.  Nor  could  we  forget  the  fratri¬ 
cide  of  Timoleon.  His  brother  Timo- 
phanes  had  successfully  opposed  him  in 
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some  political  intrigue ;  be,  therefore, 
persuaded  two  of  his  friends  to  murder 
him.  The  crime  of  Timoleon  has  been 
held  forth  as  a  splendid  instance  of  pub¬ 
lic  virtue.  But,  conceiving  the  Greeks 
to  have  been  in  no  respect  whatever 
more  excellent  than  the  moderns,  I  do 
think  the  action  of  Timoleon  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  detestable  crime. 
Reasons  may  have  been  discovered  to 
extenuate  its  atrocity,  but  the  dye  of  the 
deed  remains  unchanged. — Of  all  the  il¬ 
lustrious  antients  that  made  Corinth 
their  occasional  residence,  the  apostle 
Paul  has  attained  the  greatest  celebrity, 
and  yet  is  the  least  remembered  by  tra¬ 
vellers.  After  leaving  Athens,  he  came 
here,  and  wrought  as  a  tent-maker,  not 
being  paid  for  his  preaching.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  stay  in  Corinth,  we  have  as 
singular  an  instance  of  the  tolerant  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  as  is, 
perhaps,  to  be  any  where  met  with.  One 
Gallius  was  then  the  governor;  and  Paul 
was  accused  before  him,  by  some  of  the 
Jews,  as  a  promulgator  of  heretical  doc¬ 
trines.  1  If  the  matter  of  which  you  ac¬ 
cuse  Paul/  said  Gallius,  1  were  immoral, 
he  might  be  punished;  but,  as  it  is  only 
©pinions,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :” 
and  he  pushed  them  away  from  before 
the  tribunal  of  justice.” 

“  Eleusis  is  so  celebrated  a  place,  and 
the  remains  of  the  temples  still  indicate 
so  much  magnificence,  that  it  deserved 
more  attention  than  we  felt  ourselves  in 
the  humour  to  bestow.  The  story  of 
Ceres,  and  her  daughter  Proserpine, 
stripped  of  those  ornaments,  with  which 
the  poets  have  entirely  concealed  the  al¬ 
legory,  has  so  often  been  attempted  to 
be  analyzed,  that  I  ought  not  to  imagine 
that  I  shall  succeed  in  throwing  any 
light  on  the  subject,  having  already  made 
an  attempt,  when  I  was  speaking  of  Et¬ 
na. — Regarding  Ceres  as  cultivation  per¬ 
sonified,  Proserpine  may  also  be  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  grain,  and  Pluto 
as  that  of  fire.  The  rape  will  then  be 
emblematic  of  the  baking  of  bread,  or  of 
kiln-drying  the  grain.  The  grief  of  the 
goddess  may  have  reference  to  a  famine, 
in  which  all  the  corn  had  been  consumed; 
and  her  wandering,  in  quest  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  an  allegory  of  a  search  for  new  seed. 
The  boon  granted  to  Ceres  by  Jupiter, 
that  Proserpine  should  spend  one  half  of 
the  year  in  Heaven,  and  the  other  in 
Hell,  has,  according  to  these  notions, 
reference  to  the  dormant  state,  and  the 
growth,  of  the  grain*.  Jupiter  himself 
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is,  by  some,  considered  as  the  personifi- 
cation  of  the  air.” 

“  Nothing  remarkable  excited  our 
imaginations  in  passing  from  Lipsina  to 
Athens.” 

“  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  ruins  of 
this  famous  city,  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  Acropolis;  arid,  before  we  reached 
the  Roman  propaganda  monastery,  it 
was  dark.  I  lodged  in  this  house  during 
my  first  visit  to  Athens,  and  the  friar  re¬ 
ceived  me  again  as  an  old  friend.  The 
news  of  travellers  having  arrived,  brought 
inquirers  to  the  gate  ;  for,  as  of  old,  ‘  all 
the  Athenians,  and  strangers  there, 
spend  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but 
either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing’.” 

This  famous  City  furnishes  many 
interesting'  topicks  of  description, 
which  this  intelligent  Traveller  has 
not  neglected  ;  but  we  shall  only  bor¬ 
row  from  it  a  single  article,  illustra¬ 
tive  of  antient  mythology. 

“  The  temple  of  Minerva,  with  the 
other  buildings  in  the  Acropolis,  are  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Athenian  edi* 
fices.  In  point  of  influence  on  the  ima¬ 
gination,  all  the  elaborate  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  Erectheum,  the  Pan- 
dros^um,  and  the  Propylia,  fall  infinitely 
short  of  the  ivied  cloisters  of  a  monas¬ 
tery,  or  the  ruder  masses  of  a  feudal  cas¬ 
tle.  Artists  may  here  find  models ;  but 
the  cursory  traveller,  who  expects  to  be 
awed  by  the  venerable  aspect  of  ruin, 
will  wonder  at  the  apathy  of  his  own 
feelings.  He  must  become  a  student,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the 
Grecian  sculpture. — Minerva,  among  the 
antient  Athenians,  possessed  nearly  the- 
same  kind  of  pre-eminence,  which  the 
modern  allow  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
worship  of  the  Partbenia  and  the  Pana- 
gia,  differ  only  in  ritual.  Minerva  is 
considered,  by  the  mythologists,  as  th* 
pei'sonification  of  the  divine  wisdom; 
and  the  fable  of  her  issuing  perfect  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  they  say,  is  descrip¬ 
tive  of  this  notion.  1  have  somewhere 
read,  that  one  of  her  statutes  or  temples 
bore  an  inscription  which  implied  this 
opinion.  Her  contest  with  Neptune,  for 
the  wardenship  of  the  city,  is  a  very 
pretty  allegory.  The  rival  deities  refer- 
i’ed  their  respective  pretensions  to  the 
twelve  great  gods,  who  decided,  that  the 
wardenship  should  be  given  to  the  one 
that  produced  the  most  useful  thing  to 
the  citizens.  Neptune  instantly  created 


*  “  The  Greek  word  aSnr,  or,  as  written  by  Homer,  aiSm,  signifies,  obscure,  hidden, 
i.  e.  buried.  The  English  word  hell  has,  primarily,  the  same  signification.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  to  hele  over  a  thing,  is  to  cover  it.  See  any  of  the  Lexi- 
«ons,  Is  not  the  verb  to  hide,  a  derivation  from  Homer’s  #V fosl” 
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the  horse;  and  Minerva  raised  the  olive. 
By  the  horse,  navigation  is  hieroglyphi- 
cally  represented ;  ship9  are,  also,  often 
figuratively  described  as  horses.  The 
olive,  which  furnishes  at  once  the  means 
of  light,  food,  and  cleanliness,  was  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  fable  is  but  an  account  of 
an  antient  dispute  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  city  of  Cecrops,  whether 
they  ought  to  devote  themselves  to  ma¬ 
ritime  affairs,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  The  question  being  referred  to  the 
twelve  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  they 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The 
people,  in  consequence,  preferred  Mi¬ 
nerva  to  Neptune. — The  temple  of  The¬ 
seus  is  the  next  object  of  admiration.  It 
is  an  elegant  Doric  oblong  columnar 
building,  with  a  pediment  of  six  pillars 
at  each  end.  It  has  Suffered  less  from 
time,  or  antiquaries,  more  destructive 
than  time,  than  any  other  edifice  in 
Athens.  From  the  ornaments,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules 
as  well  as  to  Theseus.  The  workman¬ 
ship  and  architecture  afford  a  favourable 
specimen  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  by  whose  orders,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  this  temple  was  raised.” 

We  have  already  borrowed  largely 
from  these  entertaining  Travels;  and 
must  still  further  trespass  ia  a  fu¬ 
ture  Number. 

41.  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society ,  for  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
apparently  Dead.  1812.  Svo.  pp.  148. 
Printed  for  the  Society,  hy  J.  Nichols 
and  Son. 

4f  Death  may  usurp  on  Nature  many 
.  Hours, 

And  yet  the  fire  of  Life  kindle  again 
The  Overpressed  Spirits.  I  have  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
By  good  appliance  was  recovered,” 
Shakspeare,  Pericles ,  Act.  III.  Sc.  II. 

THE  Royal  Humane  Society,  after 
the  labour  of  38  years,  hath,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  be¬ 
come  the  fruitful  parent  of  similar 
institutions  in  almost  every  quarter 
of  the  habitable  globe ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  year’s  Report  bears  ample  testi¬ 
mony  of  increased  activity  and  skill, 
and  of  proportionate  success;  seven 
cases,  on  an  average,  out  of  eight, 
having  terminated  propitiously. 

The  volume  now  before  us  abounds 
with  useful  as  well  as  pleasing  infor¬ 
mation  ;  but  the  Fourth  Section, 
pointing  out  44  injurious  or  hazard¬ 
ous  Methods  of  Treatment  in  Sus¬ 
pended  Animation,”  appears  to  be  so 
Gent.  Mag.  April ,  1812c 
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very  material,  that  it  ought  to  be 
widely  disseminated. 

“  1.  Hanging  by  the  legs.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  introduced  into  the  Annual 
Reports  for  a  series  of  years,  that  in  sus* 
pended  animation  from  drowning,  or 
from  any  other  cause ;  hanging  the  sub* 
ject  by  the  heeis,  with  the  head  down, 
is  a  most  dan  gerour  practice,  calculated 
to  extinguish  the  spark  of  life,  if  any 
remained,  and  consequently  to  exclude 
every  prospect  of  recovery.  This  per¬ 
nicious  practice  has  been  adopted,  from 
a  mistaken  principle,  that  drowning  if 
induced  by  the  water  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  lungs,  or  both  ;  but  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  long  experience, that 
death  is  occasioned  by  spasm  on  the 
glottis,  trachea,  or  wind-pipe,  causing 
suffocation,  which  stops  the  introduction 
of  air  into,  and  hence  circulation  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  of  the  heart.  Every  person  must  have 
felt  the  sudden  effect  of  almost  stopping 
the  breath,  from  the  least  drop  of  fluid 
or  particle  of  matter,  getting  by  swal¬ 
lowing,  or  accident,  into  the  wind-pipe. 
Hence  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  admitted  into  the  lungs 
in  the  act  of  drowning ;  and  were  it  pos¬ 
sible,  suspension  by  the  feet  would  not 
discharge  the  water,  whilst  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  danger  from  spasm  and  suffo¬ 
cation  ;  as  well  as  injure  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  on  which  recovery  mate¬ 
rially  depends.  Nor  is  water  taken  into 
the  stomach  in  drowning ;  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  gullet,  or  passage  into  the  stomach* 
is  a  flaccid  soft  membrane,  and  its  pa- 
rietes  or  sides  are  alw  ays  in  contact,  s® 
that  the  passage  is  closed,  and  never  ex¬ 
panded,  unless  by  the  action  of  degluti*- 
tion  or  sw  allowing  as  a  function  of  life 
and  health;  and  experiments  prove  that 
no  water  is  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
drowning  to  occasion  the  suspension  of 
life. 

“  2.  For  the  same  reasons,  rolling  the 
body  oji  the  ground,  a  board,  or  cask, 
cannot  produce  any  salutary  effect,  un¬ 
less  what  may  be  supposed  to  result  from 
the  motion  of  the  body,  which  at  the 
best  is  very  doubtful,  whilst  time  is  lost 
by  neglecting  the  means  known  to  be 
really  beneficial;  for  not  a  moment 
should  be  wasted  in  useless  operations, 
under  circumstances  so  critically  alarm¬ 
ing  and  dangerous. 

“  3.  Tobacco  fume  or  vapour.  It  has 
long  been  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
practitioners,  that  the  fume  or  vapour 
of  Tobacco  is  narcotic  and  sedative,  and 
hence  that  its  use  is  injurious  in  the 
torpid  state  of  suspended  animation ; 
and  many  recent  experiments  have  been 
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adduced  in  confirmation.  (Phil.  Trans, 
for  1811,  p.  1.)  The  action  of  tobacco 
in  different  preparations  is  singular 
enough.  The  empyreumatic  oil,  whe¬ 
ther  applied  to  the  tongue  or  the  intes¬ 
tines,  induces  convulsions,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  death.  The  heart  is 
found  still  acting ;  the  brain  is  not  af¬ 
fected  externally;  and  the  blood  circu¬ 
lated  is  of  a  dark  colour.  The  infusion 
of  tobacco,  however,  acts  in  a  manner 
wholly  different;,  it  produces,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  not  insensibi¬ 
lity,  but  retching,  and  fainting,  succeed¬ 
ed,  at  the  end  of  some  minutes  more,  by 
death  ;  and  on  opening  the  thorax,  the 
heart  is  found  perfectly  motionless,  and 
much  distended.  In  one  experiment, 
the  cavities  of  one  side  of  the  heart  con¬ 
tained  dark-eoloured  blood,  and  those  of 
the  other,  scarlet  blood ;  a  proof  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  had  ceased,  even 
before  the  animal  had  ceased  to  expire. 
The  infusion  seems  to  act  on  the  heart 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  must 
prove  highly  deleterious  in  cases  reduced 
to  the  debilitated  state  of  apparent  death. 

4.  “  Breathing  into  the  mouth.  It 
frequently  happens,  that  when  persons 
have  been  called  to  subjects  under  sus¬ 
pended  animation,  and  where  an  appa¬ 
ratus  is  not  at  hand,  they  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
lungs  by  forcibly  breathing  through  the 
mouth,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the 
nostrils,  that  the  air  may  pass  into  the 
lungs  of  each  subject;  but  as  the  air  ex¬ 
pired  by  the  most  healthy  is  not  pure 
air,  but  chiefly  carbonic,  or  what  arises 
from  burning  charcoal,  it  is  more  likely 
to  destroy  than  to  promote  the  action 
of  the  lungs,  and  hence  should  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Mere  pressure  upon  the  thorax,  the 
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intercortal  and  abdominal  muscles,  is 
infinitely  preferable,  till  an  apparatus 
can  be  procured,  or  even  a  common  bel¬ 
lows,  to  convey  atmospheric  air  into  the 
lungs.” 

The  “  Cases  of  Recovery”  are 
closed  by  the  following  judicious  Ob¬ 
servations  : 

i(  The  preceding  instances  of  resusci¬ 
tation  cannot  but.  excite  particular  at¬ 
tention;  for,  however  marvellous  they 
may  appear,  they  have  been  authenti¬ 
cated  by  indubitable  evidence,  and  con¬ 
vey  the  most  impressive  encouragement, 
after  the  appearance  of  total  extinction 
of  life,  to  persevere  in  applying  the 
means  of  resuscitation  recommended  by 
the  Society  in  Section  III.  which  have 
so  often  been  succeeded  by  the  happiest 
result. — To  the  corpse,  in.  many  instan¬ 
ces,  cold,  stiff,  and  apparently  dead,  life 
has  been  recalled,  and  health  restored. 
In  antecedent  times,  despair  would  have 
been  excited,  and  interment  in  the  grave 
have  closed  the  scene.: — It  cannot  be  too 
cogently  expressed  upon  the  scientific 
mind,  to  contemplate  the  means  recom¬ 
mended  to  re-animate  the  apparently 
dead. — Each  may  be  appropriate :  one 
of  these  is  peculiarly  important,  that  of 
inflating  the  lungs*. — The  common,  or 
atmospheric  air,  possesses  more  elasti¬ 
city  and  salubrity  than  the  human 
breath,  which  is  mephitic,  and  inju¬ 
rious  ;  hence,  instead  of  blow  ing  through 
the  nostrils  with  the  mouth,  a  curved 
tube,  as  in  the  Society’s  apparatus, 
should  be  fixed  to  the  pipe  or  neck  of 
the  bellows,  and  the  air  conveyed  into 
the  lungs,  not  into  the  stomach.  The 
action  of  the  lungs  may  also  be  excited 
by  the  methods  practised  by  Mr.  Har- 
broe-f';  by  Mr.  Hunter^;  by  Mr.  Bate- 


*  “  In  cases  of  emergency  of  suspended  animation,  and  where  a  bellows,  or  any 
apparatus  cannot  be  had,  there  is  the  most  cogent  motive  to  excite  the  natural 
inspiration  and  expiration,  by  pressure  on  the  thorax,  ribs,  and  abdominal  muscles, 
iherelj  by  the  hands,  so  as  to  press  out  as  large  a  portion  as  possible;  for  the 
whole  cannot  be  squeezed  out  of  the  40  cubic  inches  of  air  contained  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  even  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  ;  and  then  removing  and 
applying  the  pressure  alternately,  in  order  to  imitate  the  natural  breathing,  and 
promote  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  pressed 
out  from  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs."  The  success  which  has  resulted  from  this 
practice  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  cases.” 

f  “  When  I  arrived  at  the  pond,  I  found  the  body  suspended  by  the  legs  ;  a  plan 
that  would  have  been  persisted  in,  had  I  not  been  immediately  on  the  spot.  Upon 
inquiry  respecting  the  time  of  submersion,  it  was  supposed  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  rlhe  face  was  livid  and  swoln,  the  body  cold,  and  no  pulsation 
to  be  felt  in  any  part.  I  directed  the  body  to  be  laid  in  blankets,  when  friction 
and  warm  applications  to  the  extremities  were  persevered  in.  Having  no  appara¬ 
tus,  I  passed  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  root  of  the  tongue,  at  the  same 
time  acting  on  the  sternum  with  my  right  hand,  thereby  producing  a  kind  of  re¬ 
spiration,  which  I  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  perceiving  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  eye-lids,  and  a  gradual  re^* 
appearance  of  animation.” 

I  For  this  remarkable  case  we  must  refer  to  the  printed  Report,  p.  35. 
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man*  ;  and  by  Mr.  Hardy f. — The  Case 
by  W.  Knight,  Junior,  merits  particular 
attention,  as  to  the  mode  to  be  pursued 
in  rescuing  a  person  drowning  X>  so  as 
to  prevent  any  impediment  to  his  in¬ 
tended  deliverer ;  as  many  have  been 
sacrificed  in  consequence  of  their  arms 
being  grasped  by  the  unfortunate  object, 
and  thereby  involved  in  the  same  fatal 
catastrophe.  Shakspeare  seems  to  ad¬ 
vert  to  this  circumstance  in  Macbeth: 

*  Doubtful  long  it  stood, 

As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling 
together. 

And  choalc  their  art’.” - — 

4  2.  An  Ail  dress  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity 
of  England,  on  Parochial  Registers. 
Jly  Anti-Rosa.  8 vo.  pp.  53.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Co. 

THE  signature  in  the  Title-page 
Sufficiently  indicates  the  opinion  of 
the  Author  on  the  subject;  and  the 
Pamphlet  contains  an  ample,  but  not 
very  ceremonious,  Comment  on  the 
printed  “  Observations’-’  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Mover  of  the  Bill;  whose 
farther  interference  is  strongly  de¬ 
precated. — A  measure  in  which  the 
Clergy  are  so  materially  interested,  it 
is  alledged,  should  originate  in  ano¬ 
ther  place. 


“  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  a 
bill  was  passed  to  exclude  Bishops  from 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  In  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  a  bill  has  been  passed 
to  exclude  the  inferior  Clergy  from  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons !  What 
the  Puritans  obtained  by  the  former  act, 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  power 
of  the  Convocation  was  at  an  end,  re¬ 
quires  not  to  be  repeated ;  what  conse¬ 
quences  may  follow  the  act  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  reign,  will  perhaps  begin  to  unveil 
themselves  in  the  question  now  under 
discussion.  But  surely  the  Clergy  can¬ 
not  be  thought  unreasonable  in  expect  - 
ing,  that,  as  long  as  they  remain  ex¬ 
cluded  from  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House, 
any  bill,  which  materially  affects  tha 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Church, should 
originate  in  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  If  ecclesiastical  questions  are 
not  suffered  to  originate  with  the  spiri- 
tual  lords,  repeal  the  bill  of  exclusion, 
and  admit  a  small  portion  of  the  inferior 
clergy  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Church  will 
not  be  increased  by  this,  nor  is  it  wished 
so  to  be  by  any  members  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment;  it  can  never  be  thought  de¬ 
sirable,  again  to  see  a  Lord  Chancellor’s 
robes  covering  the  shoulders  of  an  Arch¬ 
bishop.  But,  by  a  total  exclusion  of  the 
Clergy,  we  find  it  is  possible  that  the 


*  “  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bishop,  merchant,  of  Yarmouth,  I  was  sent  for 
on  the  18th  of  August  last,  in  consequence  of  a  youth  of  the  name  of  John  French, 
having  ventured  into  the  sea  beyond  his  depth,  and  from  which  he  had  been  res¬ 
cued,  hut  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  by  the  exertions  of  some  humane  persons,  who, 
as  soon  as  possible,  pushed  a  boat  off  to  his  assistance.  —  To  every  one  but  Mr. 
Bishop,  it  was  considered  an  hopeless  case  ;  and  in  justice  I  am  bound  to  add,  that 
the  young  man’s  recovery,  which  so  happily  followed,  is  in  a  great  degree  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  promptitude  and  presence  of  mind.  To  add  to  the  mischief,  I  found 
on  my  arrival,  he  had  been  placed  upon  his  belly,  with  his  head  downwards,  i<n 
order  to  discharge  the  water,  which  it  was  supposed  he  might  have  swallowed.” 

f  “  At  the  time  when  I  reached  him,  [a  child  who  had  fallen  into  a  Canal,]  his 
face  was  livid,  there  was  no  pulsation  at  the  wrist,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  was 
so  obscure,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  after  intervals  of  entire  cessation.  Re¬ 
spiration  was  suspended  altogether  for  a  short  time,  and  these  extremely  languid 
and  convulsive.  Having  no  apparatus  at  hand  for  inflating  the  lungs,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  ribs,  by  pressing  forcibly  upon  the  sternum, 
and  then  suddenly  removing  my  hand,  which  was  foliowed  by  a  dilatation  of  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  a  consequent  introduction  of  air  into  the  previously  ex¬ 
hausted  air-cells  of  the  lungs.” 

+  “  About  five  years  since,  I  was  bathing  with  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Chandler- 
in  attempting  his  infant  skill,  he  got  into  a  hole  in  the  river;  I  extricated  him 
by  seizing  his  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder ,  and  holding  him  at 
arm’s  length. —The  greatest  danger  that  is  to  be  apprehended  in  assisting 
persons  in  this  situation,  is  their  seizing  the  swimmer  in  their  convulsive  struggles, 
and  both  sharing  the  same  fate  ;  and  I  have  heard  many  good  swimmers  say  they 
would  never  attempt  to  save  any  one  till  they  had  ceased  to  struggle  ;  but,  in 
taking  hold  of  them  in  this  way,  there  is  no  danger,  for  it  is  impossible,  if  the 
swimmer  grasps  him  tight,  that  he  should  turn  round,  which  he  must  do -to  take 
hold  of  him,  nor  can  he  strike  him  with  his  feet. — The  satisfaction  of  saving  a 
human  being,  under  these  circumstances,  must  be  felt  to  be  enjoyed.  I  have  twice 
experienced  this  sweet  pleasure,  and  if  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  communi¬ 
cating,  should  be  the  means  of  spurring  others  on  in  the  glorious  path  of  benevo¬ 
lent  humanity,  I  shall  be  richly  rewarded  for  my  exertions,”  See  some  verses  by 
this  gentleman,  in  p.  3t>5, 
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Tights  of  the  Church  may  be  overlooked. 
Nor  is  this  an  unlikely  thing  to  occur; 
with  the  best  intentions  possible,  the 
Laity,  from  not  being  conversant  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  so  much  alive  to  the  partiv 
cular  bearings  of  a  Bill  like  the  present; 
which  is  proved  by  its  having  passed  a 
Committee." 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  the 
Bemarker  through  the  whole  of  his 
arguments ;  which  in  some  instances 
are  a  little  ludicrous. 

u  It  has  long  been,”  he  says,  “the 
fashion  to  quiz  the  Parsons ;  of  late  years 
it  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  run 
them  down  in  every  possible  way.  Anti- 
Hosa  does  not  believe  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  would  sanction  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  that  he  would  like 
to  have  his  name  associated  with  those 
City  orators,  who,  popping  up  their 
heads  from  behind  their  counters,  un¬ 
dauntedly  and  unwittingly  attack  the 
venerable  Establishments  of  our  Ances¬ 
tors  ;  but  it  remains  for  him  to  consider, 
whether  by  thus  publiely  accusing  the 
Clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  hold¬ 
ing  out  their  conduct  as  requiring  fur¬ 
ther  penal  statutes,  he  may  not  ave  a 
handle  to  these  idle  Deelairners  for  con¬ 
tinuing  their  attacks?" 

43.  A  Poetieal  History  of  England.  3 vo. 

C.  Law '^and  J.  Harris. 

THIS  concise  History  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  Schools  liaviug  accidentally 
fallen  into  our  hands,  we  cannot  with¬ 
hold  our  testimony  of  approbation  as 
an  encouragement  to  a  young  Author 
in  so  good  a  cause  as  furthering  the 
instruction  of  youth.  The  History 
commences  with  the  Invasion  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar,  aud  is  continued  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Richard  III.  It  is  replete 
with  Hates  and  marginal  Notes;  and 
we  are  pleased  to  see  a  continuation 
of  the  work  is  promised. 

44.  The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals 

for  1811.  12 mo.  pp.  348. 

WE  have  more  than  once  taken 
occasion  to  notice  this  periodical  pub¬ 
lication,  which,  under  the  guidance 
©f  a  judicious  Editor,  has  now  for 
Fifteen  Years  continued  to  increase 
in  public  favour.  Indifferent  to  any 
particular  party,  the  Selections  are 
made  from  the  fugitive  productions 
of  the  day,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  are  issued ;  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest,  long  after  the  temporary 


[April, 

events  which  occasioned  them  have 
escaped  the  Reader’s  recollection. 

45.  A  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Dyeing 
fVoollen  Cloth  Scarlet,  with  Lac 
Lake.  By  William  Martin,  8 vo,  pp. 
27*  Gale  and  Curtis. 

THE  publick  are  obliged  to  this 
Author  for  his  instructions#  “Scar¬ 
let,"  as  he  observes,  being  “  the  most 
beautiful  colour  produced  by  the  art 
of  man;  and  may  justly  be  termed 
the  national  colour  of  Britain." 

46.  Considerations  on  the  Causes  and  tfe 
Prevalence  of  Female  Prostitution: 
and  on  the  most  practicable  and  efii~ 
dent  Means  of  abating  and  preventing 
that,  and  all  other  Crimes }  against  the 
Virtue  and  Safety  of  the  Community « 
By  William  Hale.  8 vo.  pp.  71.  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Co. 

A  SERIOUS  and  well-meant  endea¬ 
vour  to  stem  the  progress  of  increas¬ 
ing  profligacy. 

“  The  subject  has  employed  the  pen 
of  the  eloquent,  the  learned,  and  the 
wise;  whilst  others  have  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  societies  for  the  suppression 
of  this  vice ;  and  many  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  virtuous  part  of  the  pub- 
lick  have  established  Female  Penitenti¬ 
aries,  to  accomplish  the  same  object. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
entertained  respecting  the  plans  recom¬ 
mended,  or  the  measures  that  are  now 
pursuing,  there  can  be  but  one  senti¬ 
ment  as  to  the  motives-  which  actuate 
all ; — the  end  they  have  in  view  is  the 
same  :  and,  in  proportion  to  their  exer¬ 
tions,  they  all  deserve  the  unfeigned 
thanks  of  their  country. 

“  Although  these  hints  hiay  not  fall 
immediately  within  the  sphere  of  duty, 
in  which  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are 
called  upon  to  act,  yet  they  might  greatly 
contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  by  their 
endeavours  to  stir  up  all  who  are  quali¬ 
fied,  to  attend  to  parochial  concerns,  by 
instilling  into  the  minds  of  their  hearers 
the  importance  of  this  duty,  which  they 
owe  to  religion  and  society;  and  by 
telling  them  that  they  can  no  more  dis¬ 
charge  it  by  a  fine,  than  they  can  attend 
to  their  spiritual  concerns  by  proxy.” 

INDEX  INDICATOR1US. 

Clio’s  proposed  communications  will 
at  any  time  be  acceptable. 

Of  “  Dr.  Nash’s  Worcestershire," 
the  number  printed  was  700  on  Demy 
Paper,  hnd  only  50  on  Royal  Paper. 

R.  C,  j  Observatqr;  &c.  in  our  next. 
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SELECT 

Mr.  Urban/  May  12,1810. 

OU  admitted  some  verses  >n  your  Maga¬ 
zine  of  March  last,  as  an  exercise  at 
the  great  Public  School  of  Harrow  ;  if  you 
will  admit  the  following  Verses  which 
were  shewn  up  as  the  usual  weekly  Exer¬ 
cise  at  a  private  School  in  Essex,  you  will 
much  oblige  An  Admirer  of  Latin  Verse „ 

Mil  Qvvou  tcv  avcfircf,  vixos  Xoyov. 

Sophocles,  CEd.  Col.  v.  125JQ. 

VIVERE  damnati,  et  vitse  miserabile  pon- 
dus 

Non  profecturis  mec«m  plorare  querelis, 
Exaudite  precor,  casus,  mala,  damna,  la- 
bores,  [vidi. 

Qu®  referam  vobis,  queeque  ipse  miserrima 
Argumentum  ingens :  qu®  verb  exordia  su- 
inam  >  [moda  vitae  ! 

Proh  miseros  homines,  miseraeque  incom- 
Nec  tamen  in  cunis  deesse  audio,  primus 
iniqud 

Qui  mihi  surripuit  conducti  munera  lactis, 
Pius  aequo  admissus  suxisse,  famelicus  in¬ 
fans.  [ ar'tda  nutrix. 

Me  frustra  apposuit  mamma>  exhaust® 
Tuque,  miselle  Puer,  doctrin®  tristia  nosti, 
Tu  mihi  deflendasque  vices,  seriemque 
liialorum 

Saspius  edixti,  quot  dura  Felstede  quondam 
Passus  eras,  arctos  fines,  arctamque  cru- 
menam,  [nos. 

Et  tacitas  fraudes  condiscipulosque  malig- 
Hic  tibi  discipulis  aliis  servire  coacto 
Imperiosa  dabat  puerilis  jura  tyrannus. 
Detrectare  nefas— -validi  at  si  praeliapugni 
Tentabas  temerfc,  socio  stimulante  doloso, 
Imbelles  tutudit  luctator  fortior  artus. 
Jllisusque  oculu3  rixam  pugnamque  sini?- 
tram 

Infausto  lat&  nigrescens  prodidit  orbe. 
Unde  dabas  tremuio  repetitas  tergore  pce- 
nas. 

Cum  fremeret,  bellis  viol  ata  pace, magister. 
Victorque  effugeret  laeso  non  ore  notatus. 
Hio  studium,  ludosque  breves,  longosque 
labores,  [plagas, 

Ponsaque  dura,  minasque  et  acutas  vulnere 
Et  libertatem  ereptam  plorare  solebas. 
Sed  quid  ego  miseros  quot  habent  pue- 
rilia  casus  [ipsos 

Tempora  narrarem  ?  pueros  cum  scilicet 
Inter  multa  me®  numerem  infortunia  vit®. 
Non  ego  tarn  veteres  fares,  incendia,  servos , 
Quam  puerile  genus  timeo,  quam  rite  pu- 
sillos  [terv®. 

Execror  artifices  scelcrum  fraudisque  pro- 
Hinc  compilatos  lamentor  s®pius  hortos; 
Hinc  si  pom!  meis  quondam  lectissima 
mensis 

Forfci  reservdrim,  rami  pendentis  honores 
Carpere  man&  peto,  spoliatur  fructibus  ar- 
bos, 

Omnia  poma  prius  fcires  rapuere  tenelli. 


POETRY. 

Quidfaciam  ?  neque  enimtolerandainjun* 
tabs,  [num  est, 

Jejunos  nec  apud  pueros  reparabile  dam- 
Res  indigna  quidem,  sed  nos  majora  fere- 
mus.  [urbe. 

Nos  graviora  domi,  graviora  queremur  in 
Saepe,  ubi  me  ambitio  cultu  pr®stare 
superbo  / 

Impulit,  ornatus  hodiemis  us i bus  apto. 
Scilicet  hinc  talos  d  vertice  pule  her  ad  imos4 
Me  rapio  in  plateas,tota  mundissimus  urbe# 
Nec  mora,  vicorum  collecto  stercore  teter 
Instat  purgator,  cmnique  aspergine  feedat, 
Dum  frustra  ingetnino  quorsum  hcec  tarn pu~ 
tida  lendunt , 

jF«rc{/er,inclamant  pueri,de«smi»zw  imier . 
S®pfc  eg o,  si  liceat  juveniles  dicere  casus, 
Dum  temerfe  erravi,  domina  cpmitante,  per 
agros,  [ira, 

Seu  quia  me  c®carat  amor,  seu  d®monis 
Fecerat  incautam  bufoni  illidere  plantain 
Me  miserum  !  cecidi  obversus,  lapsuque 
puellam 

Pr®cipitem  traxi,  etlutulenta  calcenotavi. 
Ftemmasuccenset,mon3trumtumet,aggra- 
vor  ipse  ; 

Par  etiam  casus,  graviorve  obvenerat  olim. 
Cum  soci®  assedi  mens®,  domin®que  mi¬ 
nister 

Sedulus,  everti  calidam  temerarius  urnan* 
In  gremium  domin®  j  ben&  cui  placuisse 
volebam. 

Tunc  ego  Nasonis  potui  variare  querelam. 
Me  miserum ,  quanti  fontes  vohuntur  aqua- 
rum.  [tor. 

Sic  angor  juvenis,  sic  sum  cruciatus  arna- 
At  quis  oonjugii  numeret  mala  ?  tetrica 
conjux  /  [paces, 

Infantumquc  animee  Jlenies,  famulique  ra- 
Arcta  domus,  coetusque  frequens,  fumans- 
que  caminus,  [torquent, 

(H®c  loquar  ex  noto)  miserum  simhl  omnia 
Quid  referam  casus,  si  qui  vellern  ire 
viator,  [rantes. 

Infame  hospitium,  currusque  subindk  mo- 
Vile  merum  hie,  madid i  hie  lecti,  caupoyue 
malignus.  [aurora 

At  decet  hic-sileam,  ne  quis  mihipersonet* 
Sit  male  dictorum  finis,  si  nulla  malorum. 


VERSES 

Recited  cit  the  Anniversary  of  the  Roy  At 
Humane  Society,  April  20,  by  William 
Knight,  Junior ,  of  Chelmsford,  on  his 
receiving  an  honorary  Medal  for  rescuing 
a  Youth  from  Drowning.  (See  p.  363.) 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Life-restoring  band  1  to 
A  you 

I  pour  the  grateful  tributary  lay ; 

Your  animating  zeal  expands  around, 
And  fills  the  Empire  with  a  kindred  flame  > 
A  generous  emulation  fires  the  breasts. 
And  warms  the  hearts  of  thousands,  to  dis- 
play 
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Undaunted  courage  in  the  ruthless  grasp 
Of  Life’s  stern  foe,  insatiable  Death  ! 

Sweet  is  the  voice  of  gratitude,  and  fair 
The  sight  of  thousands  rising  from  the 
tomb $  [cheeks, 

Gay,  rosy  health  again  illumes  their 
The  breath  of  Heaven  once  more  expands 
their  lungs,  [stream 

The  heart  dilates,  and  pours  th’  enlivening 
With  added  vigour  through  its  countless 
tubes, 

And  animation  fires  th’  expressive  eye  ; 
The  Heaven-born  soul  recall’d,  as  swift  it 
flew  [home, 

With  soaring  pinion  t’wards  its  native 
(Or  hover’d  indecisive  in  its  flight, 

Like  one  who  pauses  in  a  dubious  act) 
Resumes  her  seat,  and  shines  through 
every  sense. 

What  is  that  burst  of  melody  divine 
That  floats  upon  the  soft  unconscious 
breeze  ?  [chaunt* 

MetKinks  I  hear  three  thousand  Voices 
Your  victories  o’er  the  ghastly  monster, 
Death  ,*  [grave, 

Methinks  I  see  them  rescued  from  the 
And  generations  springing  into  life, 

Who,  but  for  You,  in  chaos  yet  had  slept. 
Would  there  have  lain,  unknown  to  this 
‘  fair  world,  [Heaven. 

Unknown  to  life,  to  kindred,  lost  to 
Rebold  a  host  of  candidates  for  bliss 
Thus  hangs  on  You ;  from  You  descends 
and  winds 

Through  all  the  mazes  of  this  varied  world. 
How  many  heirs  of  Heaven  thus  owe  their 
birth 

To  your  reviving,  vivifying  aid  ! 

How  many  sons  of  Science,  but  for  You, 
How  many  sparks  of  genius,  would  have 
For  ever  dormant,  and  for  ever  lost,  [lain 
Who  now  may  shine  like  blazing  meteors 
Amid  the  host  of  suus  that  spread  the 
Heavens, 

Or  mount  like  eagles  soaring  to  the  skies, 
And  pierce  the  veil  mysterious,  that  con¬ 
ceals 

The  hidden  stores  of  science  and  of  truth  ! 
Another  Moses  may  escape  the  wave, 

And  teach  the  Nations  to  adore  their  God 
In  pure  and  unsophisticated  praise! 

A  Newton  may  step  forth,  enrob’d  in  light 
More  brilliant  than  the  sun  that  once  has 
shone ; 

A  nobler  bard  than  Milton  may  arise, 
And  pour  his  numbers  through  the  listen¬ 
ing  land  ; 

A  pencil  more  divine  than  Raphael  held. 
Or  T itian  e’er  d  ispla  y ’d  ,may  charm  the  eye 
With  tints  more  glowing,  more  sublime 
than  theirs 

Another  Phidias  bid  the  marble  live  ; 

A  Jones  command  th’  expansive  dome  to 
rise,  [plains ; 

And  more  majestic  temples  grace  our 
A  Hampden  or  a  Sydney  wake  the  world 

*  Objects  who  have  been  restored  by 
the  Humane  Society. 


From  deathltkeslumbers,  to  behold  the  day. 
Tear  off  the  fetters  from  Britannia’s  feet. 
Take  from  her  hand  the  flaming  brand  of 
War, 

And  bid  her  pace  her  sea-girt  Isle  in  peace: 
All  hail,  sweet  Peace  :  fair  child,  “  of 
Heaven  first  born,”  [the  sons 
But  oh  !  of  Earth  the  last! — When  will 
Of  discord  sheath  their  swords,  nor  longer 
pour  [world  ? 

Their  roaring  thunder  round  the  trembling 
When  will  the  sons  of  men  have  no  delight 
In  weltering  in  the  blood  of  fellow  man  ? 

Philanthropists !  on  you  the  Muse  re¬ 
clines  [she’d  sing. 

With  tranquil  joy  !  your  generous  deeds 
And  to  the  world  would  sound  the  hallow’d 
names  [their  steps ; 

Of  Howard,  Hawes,  and  You  who  tread 
But  not  on  Poets  rests  your  deathless  fame  j 
For  you  will  shine  for  ever  by  your  own 
Unsullied  lustre,  through  the  darkening 
clouds 

That  hover  round  this  agitated  globe, 

And  satisfaction  sweet,  and  peace  of  soul. 
Shall  cheer  your  dying  hours.-— YourDEEDS 
shall  live 

Your  Monuments,  and  Gratitude  your 

PRAISE  !  W.  K. 


On  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Cg/urtney  ; 

By  Mrs.  Pigott,  of  Beddington  Lodge, 
Surrey.  (See  vol.  LXXXI.  Parti.  195.) 
gUDDEN  and  full,  striking  the  startled 
ear. 

Why  does  the  tolling  of  yon  village  bell 
Impress  the  heart  with  more  than  usual 
awe  ? 

Is  Death  unfrequent  in  a  world  like  this  ? 
Do  not  his  ready  ministers,  pale  Want, 
And  torturing  Sickness,  with  their  various 
train 

Of  ills,  supply  the  grave  with  myriads  ? 
Again  that  solemn  sound !  borne  on  the 
wings 

Of  piety  and  hope,  that  solemn  sound 
Knells  a  pure  spirit  to  the  gates  of  Heav’n, 
Where  kindred  Angels,  sainted  Caroline  ! 
With  smiles  receive  thee  to  their  blest 
abodes.  [joy 

In  youth's  fair  prime,  when  ev’ry  human 
Courted  her  hand  to  pluck  its  fragile  fruit. 
Grateful  she  cull’d  each  blessing  rich  and 
rare,  [them  up. 

And  grateful  still,  when  call’d  to  yield 
She  bow’d  submissive  to  the  will  of  God. 
Seiz’d  with  a  Mother’s  pains,  with  trembling 
joy  [hopes l 

She  bail’d  the  coming  throes  —  delusive 
Struck  by  the  hand  of  Death,  her  steadfast 
soul 

Resign’d  the  lovely  blossom  ere  it  bloom’d  g 
In  her  rniid  eye,  seeking  with  anxious  look 
The  faithful  partner  of  her  gentle  heart. 

See  fond  affection  sad  regret  subdue  ! 

With  brow  compos’d,  affection  struggling 
with  [smile,  * 

The  pang  of  woe,  he  meets  her  cheering 

One 
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One  little  hope  still  lingers  in  his  breast 
That  pitying  Heav’n  would  yet  preserve 
his  last 

Best  treasure  from  an  early  tomb  !  Alas ! 
It  must  not  be — her  flutt’ring  pulse  gives 
way, 

The  dews  of  Death  hang  on  her  placi  d  brow. 
And,  while  in  fervent  prayer  her  soul  as¬ 
cends,  ,  [breath. 

Calm  and  compos’d  she  yields  her  gentle 
O’er  th’  unconscious  bier  her  husband 
bends  [woe, 

In  grief  surpassing  words :  in  heartfelt 
Silent  and  deep,  near  him  her  father  stands 
Mourning  his  Caroline’s  untimely  fate  ; 
For  now  with  mournful  rites  she  lies  en¬ 
tomb’d  [bride ; 

In  the  same  spot  where  late  she  bloom’d  a 
Twelve  little  months,  the  longest  space 
allow’d 

For  earthly  happiness  !  like  morning  dew 
Sparkling  ahd  dancing  on  the  trembling 
leaf,  [away ! 

The  breath  of  Heaven  has  borne  the  gem 
Go, hapless  mourners, from  her  grave  retire. 
Regard  her,  steadfast, with  the  eye  of  faith ; 
And  from  her  bright  exampleyou  will  learn 
How  to  resign  the  treasure  of  your  hearts  ; 
Let  fond  remembrance,  with  her  soothing 
balm, 

Recount  the  virtues  of  her  blameless  life, 
Thro’  sorrow’s  cjoud  their  influence  still 
shall  shed 

A  gentle  ray  of  comfort  on  your  souls  : 
Mild  as  the  vernal  gale,  her  smiling  eye 
Spoke  strongly  to  the  heart,  of  gentleness, 
Sweet  innocence,  benevolence,  and  truth; 
Humbly  with  God  she  walk’d  the  path  of 
life,  [death. 

And  with  him  still  she  trod  the  vale  of 
Her  virtues  thus,  with  consolation  fraught, 
Will  soften  sorrow  into  pious  hope, 
Religion’s  aid  shall  cheer  your  fainting 
steps, 

While  her  sweet  spirit  leads  you  on  to 
Heav’n. 

March,  19th,  1811,  S.  P. 


A  LOVER’S  LAMENT. 

8t  Oh !  scenes  in  strong  remembrance  set  1 
Scenes,  never,  never  to  return  ! 
Scenes,  if  in  stupour  1  forget, 

Again  I  feel,  again  I  burn  !” 

Burns. 

Q  LOVE !  no  more  thy  joys  shall  I  invite. 
No  more  my  heart  shall  own  thy  sweet 
delight; 

Ah !  cease  with  me  and  misery  to  stay, 

A  broken  heart  like  mine  disowns  thy  sway. 
Spread,  spread  thy  wings  !  and  fly  to  that 
far  shore  [adore ; 

Where  Julia ’s  charms  admiring  crowds 
Bid  all  her  soul  to  thy  soft  pow’r  resign, 
Inspire  her  bosom  with  a  flame  like  mine. 
Whisper 'my  passion  to  the  listening  fair, 
And  teach  her  snowy  breast  my  love  to 
share. 


But  no ; — th’  offended  Maid  will  still  remain 
Cold  to  my  transports,  heedless  of  my 
pain : 

Ah  !  will  her  kindness  never  more  return  ? 
And  must  I  ever  my  lost  Julia  mourn  ? 

Mistaken  triumph  !  did  I  falsely  say 
This  heart,  o’ercome  with  grief, disowns  thy 
sway  ?  [flow, 

Alas !  these  sighs  that  rise,  these  tears  that 
Are  thine,  and  thy  too  lasting  influence 
show.  [can  cease. 

Thou,  Love,  must  leave  me  ere  my  grief 
Ere  my  tumultuous  breast  regain  its  peace; 
Thou  bidst  Remembrance  conjure  to  my 
view 

Past  scenes  of  bliss,  and  former  joys  renew  ; 
Swift  as  the  lightning  gleams  amid  the 
night,  [light. 

The  Traveller  cheering  with  its  transient 
Those  scenes  depart — and  maddening  vi¬ 
sions  rise 

Of  black  despair,  and  stalk  before  my  eyes! 
I  gaze,  I  tremble,  strive  to  fly  in  vain,— 
They  haunt  my  sight,  and  fire  my  frantic 
brain  ! 

Blest  be  that  hour  when  she,  with  voice  di¬ 
vine, 

Confess’d  her  love, and  promis’d  tobe  mine ! 
O’ercome  with  tenderness,  and  virgin 
shame. 

Her  faltering  lips  avow’d  a  mutual  flame  ; 
Her  bosom  wildly  heav’d,  a  brighter  red 
Glow’d  in  her  cheeks,  and  all  her  face  o’er- 
spread  : 

Mad  with  the  view,T  gaz’d  upon  her  charms. 
And  clasp’d  the  lovely  Maiden  in  my 
arms ; 

Then,  as  her  beauteous  form  I  closer  prest. 
Both  felt  the  tumults  of  each  other’s  breast? 
Such  streams  of  pleasure  rush’d  upon  my 
soul, 

I  felt  the  bliss  all  pow’r  of  speech  centroid  ; 
Silence  best  suits  such  sweet  extremes  of 
joy,  [destroy. 

For  words  the  thrilling  transports  would 
Then  thou,  enchanting  god  of  guiltless  love. 
Didst  proudly  wave  thy  fluttering  wings 
above, 

Inspiring  ev’ry  wish  the  heart  can  know. 
And  breathing  hope  to  make  those  wishes 
glow  1 

On  foreign  shores  by  hateful  wars  confin’d. 
What  various  sorrows  prey’d  upon  my 
mind  ! 

As  each  expected  letter  came  to  hand, 

I  learnt  worse  tidings  from  my  native  land  ; 
The  frowns  of  fortune,  and  a  parent’s  tears. 
Perplex’d  my  soul  with  all  a  Lover’s  fears; 
O’ercome  with  deep  distress,  in  sorrow 
veil’d, 

I  lost  my  cheerfulness,  my  spirits  fail’d. 
My  Julia’s  charms  ’twas  torture  to  resign. 
But  Hope  still  whisper’d  that  she  would  be 
mine ; 

I  trusted  in  her  smile,  with  fond  belief  ; 

1  gaz’d  upon  her,  and  forgot  my  grief. 

I  Rl 
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Ah !  fleeting  joy !  ah,  sad  reverse  ©f  fate  1 
Hoiv  soon  her  seething  love  was  chang’d  to 
hate  1 

With  cold  dislike,  by  no  entreaty  mov’d. 
She  saw  the  sad  despair  of  him  she  lov’d ; — 
Lov’d  1  can  it  be — and  ev’ry  look  betray’d 
Disdain  and  anger  in  the  cruel  Maid  ? 

So  wint’ry  winds  o’er  vernal  regions  fly', 
And  blast  the  flowrets  of  a  milder  sky. 

My  pride  was  hurt;  I  scorn’d  to  own  my 
pain  ; 

But  silent  strove  to  burst  the  magic  chain  : 
And  as  I  boldly  left  that  fatal  shore, 

I  vainly  thought  to  love  the  Fair  no  more. 
Yet,  ere  the  listening  land  sunk  from  my 
view, 

The  stifled  flames  did  all  their  force  renew; 
5  felt  my  tortur’d  bosom  wildly  bum. 
Condemn’d  my  haste,  and  sigh’d  for  a  re¬ 
turn  1  [mind 

Then  Memory  brought  to  my  distracted 
Her  late  disdain,  her  frowns,  her  looks  un¬ 
kind-  [pero-us  gale, 

Sometimes  I’d  curse  each  wish’d-for  pros- 
And  hate  the  hands  that  spread  the  curling 
sail ; —  [flight, 

Then  bless  the  ship  that  bore  me  in  my 
And  pray  for  winds  to  waft  me  from  her 
sight. 

Now  vanish’d  fears  and  fortune ’s  smiles 
conspire 

To  fan  the  ashes  of  my  half-quench’d  fire. 
And  all  my  passion  bursts  into  a  flame. 
Too  wild  to  govern,  and  too  fierce  to  tame. 
Thus  banish’d  from  her — while  I  sigh  in 
vain— 

Some  happier  Lover  may  the  fair-onegain  ; 
0h  1  should  I  hear  another  Youth  is  blest 
With  her  entrancing  beauties,  that  her 
breast  [sips 

Beats  with  full  transports,  while  a  Rival 
The  dewy  bliss  from  off  her  rosy  lips, 

And  that  his  clasping  arms— the  thought 
is  worse  [curse  1 

Than  all  the  torments  with  which  hell  can 
i  die  if  it  prove  true  I  my  boiling  veins 
Will  burst  with  rage,  and  end  my  jealous 
pains ! 

0  gentle  Love  f  when  first  I  felt  thy  dart 
Strike  at  my  breast,  and  pierce  my  beating 
heart, 

1  found  each  nobler  pas'sion  stronger  grow. 
And rebelVice,  half-conquer’d,  sunk  below. 
Offspr  ing  of  Beauty  1  at  thy  joyful  hirth. 
Rapture  and  Pleasure  sprung  upon  the 
eartli ! 

Adorn’d  with  ev’ry  charjn  appears  the 
%  Child, 

Playful  and  sportive,  innocent  and  mild  : 
With  sparkling  eyes,  sweet  smiles,  and 
cheerful  brow,  [glow. 

Which  banish  grief,  and  teach  the  heart  to 
Onward  he  bends,  with  Friendship  for  his 
guide. 

Truth  and  Affection  present  at  his  side  ; 
Above,  on  fluttering  wing,  unsullied  Joy 
And  kind  Solicitude  attend  the  boy  ; 


Parental  tenderness  behind  appears, 

With  heartfelt  raptures  mix’d  with  anxiomr 
,  fears ;  [moves, 

Time  strews  the  path  with  flow’rets  as  he 
All  Nature  blooms,  and  Heav’n  itself  ap¬ 
proves  1 

The  lustful  god  of  base  impure  desires 
Assumes  thy  shape,  to  raise  his  selfish  fires  f 
And  as  he  comes  disguis’d  in  thy  fair  form. 
Mistaken  youths  oft  feel  the  treacherous 
charm,  [name. 

And  court  his  fruitless  joys,  too  gross  to 
Estrang’d  from  rapture  as  devoid  of  shame. 
The  wretch  who  owns  the  passions  of  a  brut« 
Love’s  sacred  altars  dares  not  to  pollute  ; 
When  age  creeps  on,  and  youthful  heat 
congeals, 

Repentant  pangs  his  sordid  bosom  feels. 
Can  such  a  foe  to  Virtue  find  a  friend? 
Will  gold-bought  mistresses  sick  beds  at* 
tend  ? 

Deserted  by  the  world,  he  owns  his  crime, 
And  mourns  his  follies  and  his  wasted 
prime ; 

He  views  his  life  with  sorrow  and  disgust, 
A  useless  life  consum’d  in  selfish  lust ! 

No  anxious  Wife  to  calm  his  tortur’d 
breast, 

No  weeping  Child  to  lull  his  soul  to  rest.— 
But,  in  their  stead.  Remorse  exerts  her 
pow’r, 

And  adds  new  horrors  to  his  dying  hour  r 
Thus  the  bewilder’d  Traveller  bends  bi£ 
way 

Through  sandy  deserts  at  the  close  of  day; 
With  rushing  winds  the  stormy  skies  re¬ 
sound  ! 

And  Death,  in  all  his  terrors,  hovers  round! 

But  thou,  sweet  smiling  god  of  chaste  de¬ 
sires,  [fires  ; 

Didst  in  this  breast  raise  gentler,  purer 
When  most  my  wishing  thoughts  stole  forth 
in  sighs,  [rise. 

And  when  wild  passion  would  in  tumult 
The  dearest  wish  my  raptur’d  bosom  knew 
Was  that  my  Julia  shbuld  be  happy  too: 
What  bliss,  what  transports,  and  w  hat  joys 
supreme,  [dream. 

I  treasur’d  once!  now  vanish’d  like  a 

I  view’d  the  flattering  mirror  of  my  fate. 
Nor  knew  it  flatter’d  till  it  was  too  late  ! 
Dark  is  the  path  where  now  I  lonely  rove. 
Which  once  shone  brightly  with  the  torch 
of  love.  ^ 

O  dearest  Maid  !  relieve  thy  Lover’s  pain* 

Return,  forgive,  and  love  me  once  again  1 

C.  B, 


UPON  WIT. 

^RUE  Wit  is  like  a  brilliant  stone 
Dug  from  the  Indian  mine, 

Which  boasts  two  various  pow’rs  in  Qttff, 
To  cut  as  well  as  shine. 

Genius,  like  that,  if  polish’d  right. 

With  the  same  gifts  abounds  ; 
Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright, 
And  sparkles  while  it  wounds. 

Anok. 
Hist  f* 
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House  of  Commons,  Feb.  17. 

Lord  Cochrane  presented  a  Petition  from 
Gen.  Sarrazin,  soliciting  a  reward  for  im¬ 
portant  information  communicated  by  him, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  coast  of  France. 
The  Noble  Lord  not  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  the  petition  was 
not  entertained. 

On  the  question  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Nottingham  Frame-Breakers’  Bill, 
Mr.  Abercromby,  after  reprobating  the  pe¬ 
nal  character  of  the  Bill,  predicted  that 
it  would  be  unavailing,  as  the  difficulty 
lay  in  apprehending  the  offenders,  and 
not  in  deterring  them  by  an  increased  se¬ 
verity  of  punishment,  from  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  offences.  In  this  opinion  Sir  S. 
Romilly ,  Sir  A.  Pigott,  Messrs.  Wrottesley 
and  Herbert,  concurred.  Messrs.  J.  Smith, 
Bathurst,  Frankland,  Ord,  and  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary  Ryder,  replied. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  convinced  that  Go¬ 
vernment  had  done  their  utmost  to  quell 
the  disturbances  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  but 
notwithstanding  opposed  the  Bill,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  principle.  The  second  reading 
was  then  carried  by  94  to  IT,  as  was  its 
committal  for  the  next  day,  by  80  to  15. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb ,  18. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  presented  a  Mes¬ 
sage  from  the  Prince  Regent  (for  which 
see  Commons  of  this  day),  stating,  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  been  pleased  to 
confer  on  Lord  Wellington  and  his  heirs 
male,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wellington,  with 
an  additional  annuity  of  2000/. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
following  Message  was  brought  from  the 
Prince  Regent : 

“  Georce  P.  R. — The  Prince  Regent, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  having  taken  into  his  royal  consi¬ 
deration  the  eminent  and  signal  services 
performed  by  Gen.  Lord  Viscount  Wel¬ 
lington,  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of 
distinguished  exploits  in  the  campaigus  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  being  desirous 
to  mark  the  sense  he  entertains  of  services 
so  honourable  to  the  British  Army,  and 
so  eminently  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
the  Nation,  has  conferred,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  upon 
Gen.  Lord  Viscount  Wellington,  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body,  the  rank  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  an  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Wellington.  The 
Prince  Regent,  further  desirous  of  grant¬ 
ing  to  the  Earl  of  Wellington  a  net  an¬ 
nuity  of  2000/.  in  addition  to  the  annuity 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1812, 
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already  granted  by  Parliament,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  limitations  imposed  in 
that  grant,  recommends  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  enable  his  Royal  Highness, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  to  grant  and  settle  such  annuity, 
and  to  make  such  further  provision  afore¬ 
said,  as  may  be  thought  most  effectual 
for  the  benefit  of  General  the  Earl  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  his  family.” 

Mr.  A.  Baring,  in  moving  for  papers 
connected  with  the  Licence  Trade,  ob¬ 
served,  it  increased  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  and  State,  rendered  the  mercantile 
interest  subservient  to  the  Minister,  and 
occasioned  much  perjury  and  forgery. 

Mr.  Rose  was  anxious  that  the  present 
question  of  Licences  should  be  discussed ; 
and  In  answer  to  the  Hon.  Mover’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  be  well  worth  any  mer¬ 
chant’s  while  to  purchase  Licences  for  the 
importation  of  spirits  at  an  expence  of 
15,000/.  denied  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  ever  exercised  any  partiality.  The 
motion  for  the  memorial  of  the  Heligoland 
merchants  was  then  pegatived  ;  but  the 
papers  regarding  the  importation  of  Spirits 
from  Holland  were  granted. 

The  Nottingham  Frame-Breakers  Bill, 
after  some  alteration,  went  through  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  did  the  Watch  and  Ward  Bill, 
the  provisions  of  which  may,  at  the  option  of 
theMagistrates,  be  applied  to  other  counties. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb.  20. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  Lordships  to  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent’s  gracious  Message,  creating  Lord 
Wellington  Earl  of  Wellington;  and  after 
stating  that  it  was  the  first  act  of  the  un¬ 
restrained  prerogative  of  ,.he  Crown  vested 
in  his  Royal  Highness,  and  conferred 
without  the  knowledge  cf  the  gallant  Lord 
to  whom  it  was  granted,  advened  to  the 
many  instances  of  disinterestedness  mani¬ 
fested  by  him,  particularly  in  refusing  the 
salary  attached  to  the  Portuguese  rank  of 
Captain-general  ;  and  concluded  with 
stating,  that  an  annuity  to  support  the 
title  was  no  more  than  an  act  of  justice, 
since  bis  Lordship  was  obliged  to  defray 
unavoidable  heavy  expenees  out  of  his 
private  fortune.  The  Address  was  agreed 
to,  nem.  diss , 

In  the  Commons',  the  same  day,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Nottingham  Frame- 
Work  Bill,  Mr.  Hutchinson  stated  his  ob¬ 
jections  to  it  at  .great,  leng  th,  and  observed, 
that  it  would  not  remove  the  difficulty  of 
apprehending  offenders,  and  procuring 

wit- 
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witnesses  to  prosecute  to  conviction.  He 
recommended  an  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  late  riots;  and  recommended  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  of  the  workmen. 

Sir  A.  Pigott  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 

Feb.  21. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ,  an  Address  was  voted  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  expressive  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  to  make  a  provision  for 
enabling  his  Royal  Highness  to  grant  to 
the  Earl  of  Wellington  an  additional  pen¬ 
sion  of  2000/.  a  year. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  the  only  member  who 
opposed  the  motion. 

Another  Address  was  voted  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  h  monument  in  St.  Paul’s,  to  the 
memory  of  Gen.  R.  Craufurd, 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Yorke , 
after  stating  that  the  sum  for  the  Navy 
Estimates  would  be  500,000/.  less  than 
last  year,  moved,  That  a  sum,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  1,038.514/.  be  granted  for  con¬ 
tingent  expences  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
In  reply  to  some  observations,  Mr.  Yorke 
expressed  an  intention  to  unite  the  duty 
of  the  schoolmaster  to  that  of  the  chap¬ 
lain  ;  to  increase  the  pay  to  200/.  a  year, 
with  a  pension  of  5s.  per  diem  after  they 
had  served  10  years,  to  continue  till  they 
had  obtained  church  preferment  to  the 
amount  of  400/.  per  annum.  In  regard  to 
the  Enemy’s  naval  force,  he  said  they 
would  have  25  sail  in  the  Scheldt  in  the 
course  of  next  summer,  35  sail  in  the 
North  Seas  ;  they  were  also  building  ships 
at  Toulon,  in  the  ports  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 

Lord  Palmerston ,  after  a  very  able 
statement  of  the  regular  military  force, 
which,  he  said,  had  derived  an  accession  of 
29,000  men  during  the  last  year,  moved 
his  first  resolutions. 

Mr.  Bunkes  objected  to  the  charge  for 
the  Paymaster  of  the  Widows  Pensions, 
held  by  Col.  Mac  Mahon,  who  defended  his 
acceptance  of  it.  Mr.  Bankes’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  ultimately  negatived  by  54  to 
38.  The  different  items  of  the  Estimates 
were  then  gone  through,  and  the  House 
resumed. 


Feb.  24. 

On  the  Army  Estimates  being  brought 
up,  Lord  Folkestone  reprehended  the  great 
number  of  foreign  troops  in  the  British 
service,  the  recruiting  of  English  regi¬ 
ments  from  foreign  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  appointment  of  Gen.  Linsengen  to  the 
command  of  a  district. 

Lord  Palmerston  explained  that  the  fo¬ 
reign  recruits  were  Germans,  not  French¬ 
men  ;  and  that  Gen,  Linsengen  was  only 


superintendant  of  the  depot  for  foreign 
troops. 

Mr.  Lambe,  after  adverting  to  Buona¬ 
parte’s  method  of  forcing  whole  regiments 
at  a  time  of  any  power  on  the  Continent 
into  his  service,  said  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  contend  with  him,  without 
recruiting  in  the  manner  which  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  resorted  to.* 

Mr.  Curwen  commented  in  severe  terms 
on  the  unconstitutional  speech  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  speaker;  and  observed,  that  hd 
always  thought  the  best  way  of  supporting 
the  true  interests  of  the  country  was  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  laws.  He  could 
not  see  the  policy  of  enlisting  prisoners  j 
and  he  asked,  with  what  justice  could  we 
sentence  men  to  death  for  entering  into 
the  Enemy’s  service,  while  we  were  en¬ 
couraging  the  men  of  other  countries  to 
commit  the  same  crime  ? 

The  Resolutions  were  then  severally 
agreed  to,  except  the  resolution  for  grant¬ 
ing  62,159/.  for  the  payment  of  "Widows’ 
Pensions ;  to  which  Mr.  Bankes  moved  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  salary  to  the 
Paymaster  should  be  struck  out  of  this 
sum. 

Messrs.  C.  Adam,  Macdonald,  Sunnier, 
Wilberforce,  Herbert,  and  Gen.  Tarleton , 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment;  Messrs, 
Perceval ,  Bathurst ,  Morris,  Fitzgerald,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh ,  against  it. 

Mr.  Whitbread  remarked,  that  after 
what  had  passed.  Ministers  should  have 
advised  the  Regent  not  to  persist  in  the 
appointment.  He  thought  this  transac¬ 
tion  stamped  the  character  of  the  new 
reign,  and  had  no  doubt  the  memory  of 
it  would  survive,  even  should  the  Regent 
reign  as  long  as  his  illustrious  father. 

Mr.  Sheridan  bore  witness  to  the  merits 
and  services  of  Col.  M ‘Mahon,  the  holder 
of  the  office  ;  but  regretted  that  he  had 
not  resigned  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Bankes'1  s  amendment  was  then  car¬ 
ried  by  115  to  112. — Majority  against 
Ministers  3. 


Feb.  25. 

A  Bill  to  prevent  Bankers  and  others 
from  embezzling  securities  for  money  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care,  was  read  the  first,  as 
was  the  Cambridge  and  Bishop  Stortford 
Canal  Bill,  a  second  time,  after  a  divi¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  numbers  were  84  to  30. 

Mr.  Brougham,  on  moving  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  disbursements 
from  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  noticed, 
that  under  the  head  of  special  payments, 
the  enormous  sum  of  269,789/.  was  paid 
to  J.  Aicock,  to  be  by  him  divided  among 
the  merchants  whose  property  had  been 
sequestered  in  1796  and  1797:  another 
sum  of  54,921/.  was  inserted  as  having 
been  disbursed  to  various  commanders 

on 
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on  account  of  ships  that  had  been  carried 
into  Cape  Nichola  Mole,  and  illegally 
condemned.  The  Hon.  Gent,  likewise 
detailed  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Jacob,  owner  of 
the  Daphne  privateer,  who  had  been 
ruined  in  consequence  of  having  captured 
the  Circe,  which  vessel,  after  sentence  of 
condemnation  had  been  pronounced,  and 
15,000/.  paid  the  Captain  and  seamen, 
was  restored  without  any  compensation  to 
the  suffering  parties,  who  were  obliged  to 
return  the  sums  they  had  received  :  the 
evidence  which  led  to  the  reversal  of  this 
condemnation,  was  procured  by  a  Reve¬ 
rend  Clergyman,  the  Rev.  W.  B,  Daniels, 
who  had  received  5077/.  and  one  of  whose 
witnesses  had  been  convicted  of  perjury, 
and  the  other  flogged  at  the  cart’s  tail. 
After  noticing  the  grants  to  some  naval 
commanders,  among  whom  were  Sir  G. 
Young  and  Lord  Keith,  the  Hon.  Gent, 
concluded  with  impressing  upon  the  House 
the  necessity  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Perceval  explained  at  some  length; 
after  which  the  motion  was  negatived  with¬ 
out  a  division. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Bill,  a  clause  was  proposed  for  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  all  towns  sup¬ 
porting  a  separate  police,  and  possessing 
exclusive  jurisdiction. 

— — — ■ 

Feb.  26. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor ,  the 
re-appointment  of  the  Committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lores,  Feb.  27. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Nottingham  Frame-Breaking  Preven¬ 
tion  Bill,  Lord  Byron ,  in  a  maiden  speech, 
stated  his  conviction  that  the  rioters  were 
driven  to  the  commission  of  such  offences 
fey  absolute  want;  and  that  had  a  proper 
investigation  been  instituted  in  the  earlier 
stagesof  the  disturbances,  the  presentmea- 
sure  would  have  been  unnecessary.  He 
concluded  by  recommending  that  their 
wants  should  be  inquired  into  and  relieved. 

Lords  Holland,  Grenville ,  Lauderdale, 
and  Grosvenor,  spoke  against  it ;  and 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Eldon  in  support  of 
it;  after  which  Lord  Lauderdale’s  amend¬ 
ment  for  adjourning  the  debate  till  Mon¬ 
day  being  negatived  by  32  to  17,  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  Bill 
for  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst,  was  brought  in. 

A  Petition  from  the  merchanis  of  Hull, 
against  granting  Licences,  was  presented. 

Sir  T.  Turton,  in  an  elaborate  speech, 
m  which  he  censured  the  assistance  we 
had  prodigally  lavished  in  the  Peninsula ; 
the  accession  of  new  settlements  in  the 


East  and  West  Indies,  which  he  though* 
tended  to  impair  the  financial  produce  of  the 
country;  the  issuing  the  Orders  in  Council, 
which  had  involved  us  in  serious  disputes 
with  America,  and  reduced  thousands  of 
our  manufacturers  to  a  starving  condition; 
the  distracted  state  of  Ireland,  on  account 
of  the  recent  acts  of  Government;  the  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  our  expenditure,  which 
was  seven  millions  more  this  year,  while 
the  taxes  were  less  productive  by  two 
millions  ; — concluded  by  moving,  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Robinson  objected  to  the 
motion,  that  it  proposed  too  extensive  an 
inquiry,  embracing  questions  which  had 
not  only  been  the  subject  of  the  past,  but 
many  that  were  to  form  the  subject  of 
future  discussion.  He  argued  ably  in 
support  of  the  policy  of  assisting  the 
Spaniards. 

Mr.  Lambe  would  support  the  motion, 
not  because  he  thought  it  was  the  design 
of  the  Hon.  Baronet  to  abandon  our  Allies, 
but  because  it  was  his  wish  to  see  a  vigo¬ 
rous  policy  pursued  abroad,  and  a  liberal 
one  adopted  at  home. 

Mr.  Whitbread  spoke  at  length  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  motion  ;  and  was  answered  by 
Lord  Castkreagh  and  Mi'.  Perceval.  Lord 
Dysart,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Herbert, 
and  Mr.  M.  Montague,  made  a  few 
observations ;  after  which  the  House  di¬ 
vided,  when  the  motion  was  lost  by  13S 
to  209. 


House  of  Lores,  Feb.  28, 

The  Royal  Assent  was  notified  by  com¬ 
mission  to  tire  East  India  Loan  Amend¬ 
ment,  the  House  of  Commons  Offices,  the 
Insolvent  Debtors  Amendment,  the  Coal 
Duties,  the  Irish  Naval  Stores  Embezzle¬ 
ment,  and  some  local  and  private  Bills, 
in  all  12. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdoxme  then  made 
his  promised  motion  respecting  the  Repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council.  His  Lordship, 
after  some  preliminary  observations  re¬ 
specting  their  injurious-  tendency  upon  the 
trade  of  the  country,  said,  that  Ministers 
were  so  satisfied  of  this  fact,  that  they  had 
partly  revoked  them,  and  by  the  Order  of 
April  1809,  opened  the  trade  with  the 
North  of  Europe ;  and  it  ought  to  be  kept 
stedfastly  in  view,  that  in  that  quarter 
where  the  Orders  in  Council  did  not  ope¬ 
rate,  there  was  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
commerce  ;  whilst  in  every  other  quarter 
our  commerce  was  languishing  and  fast 
decaying.  To  destroy  the  trade  between 
America  and  France,  which  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  500,000/.  annually,  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  America  and  this  country  (which 
took  off  our  manufactures  to  the  amouht 
of  12,000,000/.)  was  ruined.  America  had 
since  been  compelled  to  become  a  manu¬ 
facturing 
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facturing  country,  and  was  makiug  rapid 
progress  in  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
and  woollen  articles.  The  defalcation  in 
our  commerce  was,  owing  to  this  system, 

3  6,000,000/.  The  noble  Marquis  then  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  issuing  ef  Licences,  which 
had  increased  in  a  few  years  from  4000  to 
16,000;  and  declared  the  commerce  of 
the  country  was  carried  on  by  fraud  and 
dissimulation.  Not  the  least  evil  at¬ 
tendant  upon  this  system  of  licences  was, 
the  preference  given  to  the  merchants  of 
London  over  those  of  the  outports.,  His 
Lordship  concluded  by  moving  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  Orders 
in  Council,  the  state  of  our  Commerce, 
Licences,  &c. 

Lord  Bathurst  defended  the  Orders  in 
Council,  as  having  been  adopted  through 
necessity,  and  to  compel  the  property  of 
the  Enemy  to  pass  through  this  country. 
By  these  Orders,  which  the  Noble  Lords 
were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  declaiming 
against,  we  had  impoverished  the  manu¬ 
factories  of  France,  restrained  its  com¬ 
merce,  depressed  its  resources,  and  di¬ 
minished  its  revenues.  Were  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  1803  to  be  repealed,  the 
ports  of  France  would  be  at  once  open  to 
the  whole  trade  of  America.  France  was 
dependant  upon  America  for  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  which  she  is  now  forced  to  receive 
circuitously  by  this  country  or  by  Turkey, 
but  which  she  could  receive  direct  if  this 
Order  in  Council  was  repealed,  while  we 
should  lose  part  of  that  trade  we  were  now 
Carrying  on. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  the  Noble  Mo¬ 
ver  did  not  require  the  repeal  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  Order,  but  the  whole  24.  In  reply 
that  some  of  these  Orders  had  originated 
with  his  Noble  Friends  when  they  were  in 
administration,  he  should  merely  state 
that  if  they  had  been  proved  to  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  country,  or  likely  to  involve 
us  in  war  with  America,  they  would  not 
have  been  adopted  ;  and  the  same  motives 
would  induce  them  to  recommend  their 
abrogation.  The  Noble  Lord  concluded 
a  lorig  speech  with  conjuring  the  House  to\ 
accede  to  the  motion. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland ,  after  giving 
the  origin  of  these  Orders,  asserted  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  see  a  single  pe¬ 
tition  against  them. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  made  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
merchants  in  conducting  their  trade  under 
the  present  system ;  and  referred  the  No¬ 
ble  Lord  (Westmorland)  to  the  Petition 
from  Hull,  as  shewing  the  injuries  which 
that  system  occasioned  to  the  country, 
and  the  increase  of  seamen  it  afforded  to 
the  Enemy. 

Lord  Ross  opposed  the  motion,  as  it 
effected  not  only  the  manufacturers  of 
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the  country,  and  the  state  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  America;  but  all  the  great 
leading  principles  of  our  maritime  policy. 

Viscount  Sidmoutk  objected  to  the  Or¬ 
ders  issued  subsequently  to  January  1807, 
because  they  carried  the  principle  of 
blockade  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  neutral,  as  the  price  of  a 
continental,  the  necessity  of  paying  a  pre¬ 
vious  tribute  to  ourselves ;  also  because 
they  permitted  the  neutral  to  be  the  car¬ 
rier  of  the  Enemy’s  trade.  Conceiving 
the  inquiries  to  be  of  too  extensive  a  na¬ 
ture,  he  should  oppose  the  motion.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  system  of  Licences 
had  any  connection  with  the  Orders  in 
Council*. 

Earl  Fitzmlliam  presented  a  Petition 
against  the  Orders  in  Council ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  hoped  that  when  the  table  would 
be  covered  with  them,  the  question  would 
be  taken  into  mature  consideration.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  135  to  71. 


House  op  Lords,  March  3. 

The  Frame-Breaking  Prevention  Bill 
went  through  a  Committee,  after  some 
opposition  from  Lord  Grosvenor,  Marquis 
of  Douglas ,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Lord 
Grenville,  who  expressed  their  fears  lest 
the  increase  of  punishment  should  tend  to 
render  the  offenders  sanguinary.  Two 
amendments  were  moved,  by  Lords  Gras- 
venor  and  Grentille ,  one  making  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  Frames  a  misdemeanor, 
without  benefit  of  Clergy,  and  the  other 
that  it  should  not  be  imperative  upon  the 
person  injured  to  prosecute,  if  he  could 
shew  reasonable  cause  of  delay. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  Pe¬ 
tition  from  the  Catholicks  of  Tipperary 
was  presented,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  laboured. 

A  Bill  for  repealing  the  39th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  rendering  it  a  capital  punish¬ 
ment  for  soldiers  or  sailors  to  be  found 
begging,  was  read  the  first  time. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  125,000/. 
was  granted  for  the  building  of  the  Military 
College  at  Sandhurst. 

March  3. 

Mr.  Brougham  made  his  promised  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  concluded  a  long  and  able  speech 
by  moving  the  appointment  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  the  Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the 
country,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Licence  Trade.  A  long  but  uninteresting 
discussion  here  took  place. 

Mr.  Rose  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
declared,  that  the  Hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  been  correct  in  calling  these  Orders  a 
system  of  retaliation  :  they  were  rather  a 
system  of  self-defence ;  a  plan  to  prevent 
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the  whole  trade  of  the  world  from  being 
snatched  from  us. 

Mr.  Stephen  declared,  in  opposition  to 
the  Hon.  Mover,  that  Buonaparte  had  the 
extension  of  French  commerce  very  much 
at  heart,  and  contended  in  behalf  of  the 
British  Export  Trade  to  the  Continent. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  it  appeared  that 
these  Orders  were  not  so  much  designed 
to  be  retaliatory  on  France,  as  to  enable 
us  to  drive  a  race  in  trade  with  America 
and  other  neutrals.  He  reprobated  the 
system  of  Licences,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  au  unmitigated  blockade  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  ports  would  speedily  have  brought 
her  to  terms. 

Mr.  Marry att  supported  the  Orders, 
but  condemned  the  Licence  trade ;  and  Mr. 
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Johnstone  approved  of  the  latter,:  but  con¬ 
demned  the  former. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  in  favour  of  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he 
could  prove,  from  incontrovertible  docu¬ 
ments,  that  the  Orders,  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  distresses  of  the  merchants  and 
others,  had  hitherto  been  the  means  of 
warding  them  off.  He  looked  upon  the 
Orders  merely  as  measures  of  retaliation. 

Mr.  Whitbread  discussed  the  question 
at  much  length,  and  with  great  force  and 
eloquence. 

Messrs.  Baring,  Herbert,  and  Lord  Le- 
veson  Goner,  took  part  in  the  discussion  ; 
after  which,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  216  to  144. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTES. 


Admiralty-office ,  Jan.  28.  Vice-adm. 
Sir  E.  Pellew  has  transmitted  to  J.  W. 
Croker,  esq.  a  letter  from  Capt.  Pringle, 
of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Sparrowhawk,  giving 
an  account  of  his  having,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  captured  off  Malaga,  L’ In¬ 
vincible  French  privateer,  having  on  board 
two  9-pounders,  and  33  men. 

Dovming-street,  March  7.  Extract  of  a 
Dispatch  from  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  dated  Frenada,  February  19. 

Since  l  addressed  your  Lordship  on  the 
12th  instant,  I  have  received  intelligence 
that  the  first  and  fourth  divisions  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  and  part  of  Gen.  Mont- 
brun’s  cavalry,  as  well  as  the  sixth  divi¬ 
sion,  are  on  the  Tagus,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  and  Toledo. 
It  is  certain  that  Gen.  Bonet  evacuated 
the  Asturias  at  the  time  I  received  the  re¬ 
ports  that  he  had  done  so  in  January ; 
and  I  understand  that  he  suffered  consi¬ 
derably  in  this  operation,  as  well  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather  as  from  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  a  detachment  of  the  army  of 
Gallicia,  and  of  Gen.  Porlier’s  troops. 
No  movement  of  importance  has  been 
made  by  any  of  the  troops  composing  the 
army  of  Portugal  since  I  addressed  your 
Lordship  on  the  12th  instant.  The  Gue¬ 
rilla  parties  continue  to  increase,  and 
their  operations  become  every  day  more 
important :  Saomil  has  lately  intercepted 
the  communications  of  the  army  of  Portu¬ 
gal  in  Upper  Castille,  near  Medina  del 
Campo,  and  he  took  about  100  prisoners 
near  that  town  ;  and  the  party  of  Cuesta 
attacked  a  body  of  French  infantry  which 
crossed  the  Tietar,  and  obliged  them  to 
retire  with  considerable  loss. 

I  have,  &c.  Wellington. 


Admiralty -office,  March  10.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Max¬ 
well  to  Captain  Rowlejr,  transmitted  by 
Rear-adm.  Freemantle,  detailing  the  cap¬ 


ture  of  the  French  frigates  Pomone  and 
Persanne.  This  gallant  action  is  more 
fully  detailed  by  Capt.  Maxwell  in  ano¬ 
ther  letter,  to  Sir  E.  Pellew  (see  p.  375). 
— Adm.  Freemantle  in  a  P.  S.  says, 
“  Capt.  Rowley,  in  bis  letter  to  me  of 
the  19th  nit.  also  mentions  the  loss  of 
the  French  frigate  Flora. — “  She  was  go¬ 
ing  from  Trieste  to  Venice,  was  caught 
with  a  strong  borer,  and  stranded  off 
Chiozza,  when  every  soul  on  board  pe¬ 
rished,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six.” 

Commodore  Penrose  at  Gibraltar  has 
transmitted  to  J.  W.  Croker,  esq.  a  letter 
from  Lieut.  Bartholomew,  commanding 
his  Majesty’s  gun- brig  Richmond,  giving 
an  account  of  his  having,  on  the  5th  of 
last  month,  attacked  in  a  bay  near  Vera, 
on  the  coast  of  Grenada,  a  French  priva¬ 
teer,  of  18  guns  and  180  men.  On  the 
Richmond  opening  her  fire  on  the  priva¬ 
teer,  her  crew  set  her  on  fire,  and  took  to 
their  boats ;  the  vessel  was  then  taken 
possession  of,  her  cable  cut,  and  she  was 
brought  out  more  than  a  mile,  when  she 
blew  up  within  ten  minutes  after  she  had 
been  abandoned. 


*  The  Gazette  of  March  10  contains  an 
Order  in  Council,  dated  the  4th  instant, 
declaring,  That  all  persons,  natives  of 
Spain,  being  partners  in  any  house  of 
trade  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  resident  in  Spain,  or  in  any  island  in 
Europe  dependent  thereon,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  transacting  the  business  of  their 
respective  houses,  shall  be  considered  as 
stranger  friends,  and  shall  in  no  case  be 
treated  as  alien  enemies ;  and  that  per¬ 
sons,  being  British  subjects,  and  resident 
in  Spain,  or  in  any  island  in  Europe  de¬ 
pendent  thereon,  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  the  business  of  any  house  of 
trade  in  which  they  are  partners  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  so 
resident  as  aforesaid  under  his  Majesty’s 

Ucencq, 
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licence,  and  without  prejudice  to  their 
character  of  British  subjects,  or  any  of 
the  rights  or  privileges  belonging  thereto  ; 
provided  that  their  names  are,  within  six 
months,  given  in,  together  with  the  names 
of  their  respective  houses  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  usual  place  of 
their  abode  in  Spain,  or  in  any  island 
dependent  thereon,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council. 


Admiralty  ^office,  March  17.  Adm.  Sir 
R.  Curtis  has  transmitted  to  John  Wilson 
Croker,  esq.  a  letter  from  Capt.  Wells, 
of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Phipps,  giving  an 
account  of  his  having,  on  the  11th  inst. 
taken,  by  boarding,  Le  Ceurf  French 
lugger  privateer,  carrying  five  guns,  eight 
swivels,  and  31  men;  sailed  the  same 
day  from  Calais,  and  had  not  made  any 
capture. 

Admiralty-office ,  March  28.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  copies  of  two  letters,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Adm.  Sir  E.  Pellew,  from  Capt. 
Codrington,  of  the  Blake,  llis  first  is 
dated  off  Villa  Nueva,  Jan.  26,  and  re¬ 
fers  to  a  meditated  attack  upon  Tarra¬ 
gona,  by  the  div^ion  of  the  Baron  d’E- 
roles,  previously  to  their  intended  march 
into  Arragmn,  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Valencia.  The  attempt  upon  Tarragona, 
from  some  cause  which  Capt.  Codrington 
could  not  learn,  as  from  the  blowing  wea¬ 
ther  he  was  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  shore,  never  took  place  ;  but  he  gives 
the  following  illustration  of  the  bravery 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Catalonian  force 
and  their  leaders  :  <e  On  the  morning,  of 
the  19th  I  went  to  Reus,  by  desire  of 
Gen.  Lacy,  to  be  present  at  t'litt  final  ar¬ 
rangement  for  the  attack  upon  Tarragona 
that  night :  1  found  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  belonging  to  the  different  corps  as¬ 
sembled  ;  and  the  order  of  attack  was 
scarcely  made  known  to  them,  before'  an 
Aide-de-camp  of  the  Baron  d’Eroles  an¬ 
nounced  the  actual  arrival  of  the  French 
at  Cambrills  from  Tortosa  (having  left 
Valencia  after  its  surrender),  amounting, 
according  to  a  letter  previously  received, 
to  about  3000  men.  *  Alas  annas,’  cried 
the  Baron  d’Eroles,  with  an  animation 
which  seemed  to  have  a  suitable  effect  on 
all  the  officers  present;  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  more  than  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
before  the  whole  of  the  division,  consisting 
of  between  b  and  6000  men,  were  on  the 
ground,  and  ready  to  march.  As  I  had 
ordered  a  boat  to  Salon,  with  20  barrels 
of  powder  for  the  army,  and  as  I  was 
anxious  to  render  what  assistance  might 
be  in  my  power,  I  made  an  attempt  to 
regain  my  ship,  accompanied  by  an  or¬ 
derly  dragoon ;  but,  after  proceeding 
about  three  miles,  we  were  chased  back 
by  a  party  of  French  cavalry,  which  we 


met  with  at  the  crossing  of  the  road. 
— Upon  my  return  I  found  the  troops  ad¬ 
vancing  on  the  road  to  Tarragona,  in  or¬ 
der  to  cut  the  Enemy’s  line  of  march,  the 
Baron  d’Eroles  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  about  70  cuirassiers,  to  reconnoitre 
their  strength  and  position,  while  General 
Lacy  directed  the  movements  of  the  re¬ 
spective  corps,  in  readiness  for  the  intended 
attack.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  road 
from  Cambrills  to  Tarragona,  when  the  Ba¬ 
ron  brought  in  prisoners  two  French  cui¬ 
rassiers,  who  stated  that  their  General 
(Lafond)  had  reached  the  latter  place  in 
safety,  accompanied  by  some  dragoons, 
leaving  the  infantry,  amounting  to  about 
800,  just  by  in  Villa  Suca.  Gen.  Lacy 
ordered  the  regiment  of  Buca  to  attack 
them  immediately,  and  directed  other 
corps  to  surround  the  town,  and  prevent 
their  escape.  The  Enemy  being  advan¬ 
tageously  posted  behind  the  walls  of  the 
village,  and  that  single  regiment  being 
much  inferior  to  them  in  numbers,  after  a 
considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
including  among  the  latter,  and  very  se¬ 
verely,  their  gallant  Colonel,  Reding, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  ;  but  the  regi¬ 
ment  intended  for  their  support  coming 
up,  forced  the  French,  who  had  advanced 
in  a  compact  body,  to  retire  in  their 
turn  ;  and  being  attacked  in  their  rear  by 
the  Baron,  they  could  never  effectually 
rally,  notwithstanding  the  efforttbey  made, 
accompanied  by  a  general  cheer.  De¬ 
spair  was  now  visible  in  their  conduct ; 
and  one  or  two  discharges  from  a  field- 
piece,  which  just  then  reached  the  ground, 
occasioned  tire  surrender  of  all  who  re¬ 
mained  alive,  amounting  to  above  600; 
I  judge  the  number  of  the  Enemy,  dead 
and  dying,  which  I  saw  in  tire  field,  to 
amount  to  200,  that  of  the  Spaniards 
bearing  no  proportion  whatever.  It  seems 
that  haying  'information  from  some  spy 
of  our  landing,  at  the  time  one  party 
of  dragoons  chased  me,  another  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Salon,  where  they  made  pri¬ 
soners  Captains  Pringle  and  Flin,  who 
were  walking  near  the  beach,  and  of  Lieut. 
Cattle,  belonging  to  this  ship,  who  was 
waiting  on  shore  with  the  powder,  the 
boats  and  boats’  crews  having  effected 
their  escape.  These  officers,  who  were 
guarded  close  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle,  after  being 
plundered  of  even  part  of  their  clothes,, 
bear  witness  to  their  extreme  pusillani¬ 
mity  on  the  approach  of  disaster,  and  to 
their  severe  loss  both  in  the  field  and  in 
the  houses  in  which  they  sought  refuge, 
owing  to  the  superior  dexterity  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  fire.  I  have  given  you  this  little  af¬ 
fair  in  detail,  because  it  evinces  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  discipline  and 
organization  of  the  Catalan  army  ;  and  I 
can  vouch  for  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
v  they 
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they  proceeded  to  the  attack,  under  be¬ 
lief  of  the  Enemy’s  force  being  much 
nearer  their  equivalent  in  numbers. 
The  arrangements  made  by  Gen.  Lacy 
appeared  to  me  well  calculated  to  keep  up 
the  mutual  support  requisite  on  such  an 
occasion ;  and  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Baron  d’Eroles  particularly  animating  and 
exemplary ;  nor  shall  1  readily  forget  the 
delight  he  expressed  upon  liberating  my 
brother  officers  from  the  grasp  of  our  mu¬ 
tual  Enemy.” 

The  second  letter  is  dated  off  Mataro, 
Feb.  2,  1812,  and  states,  that  Capt.  Co- 
drington  passing  Barcelona  on  the  night 
of  the  26th,  received  communications  by 
Capt.  Guinon  from  Capt.  Tower,  respect¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  Curacoa,  Rainbow, 
and  Papilion,  in  harassing  a  division  of 
the  Enemy  which  was  marching  along  the 
shore,  and  obliging  them  to  retire  and 
proceed  for  Barcelona  by  a  more  cir¬ 
cuitous  route.  On  the  29th,  while  wa¬ 
tering  at  Arens,  he  received  information 
that  the  whole  French  force  in  that  part, 
amounting  to  7000,  4000  from  Ambur- 
dan,  and  3000  from  the  garrison  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  were  about  to  make  a  movement; 
he  directed  Capt.  Tower  to  proceed,  with 
the  Me- ope,  to  Mataro,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  Curacoa  making  the 
signal  that  the  Enemy  were  advancing, 
the  Rainbow  opened  her  fire  upon  them 
near  Vilasar,  as  did  the  Curacoa  and  Me- 
rope,  on  their  approach  to  Mataro.  The 
Blake  immediately  weighed  and  worked 
up  to  that  place,  accompanied  by  the  Pa- 
pillon ;  and  the  French  appearing  deter¬ 
mined  to  occupy  the  town,  the  squadron 
opened  its  fire  on  such  parts  of  it  where 
they  were  seen  in  most  force,  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  being  at  the  same  time  co¬ 
vered  by  the  irregular  Spanish  parties. 
The  fire  of  the  squadron  was  repeated  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  Enemy  in  in¬ 
cessant  alarm ;  and,  by  reports  from 
Arens,  they  lost  600  men.  The  Curacoa 
and  Papiilon  were  sent  to  Arens,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  report,  that  another  French 
division  was  about  to  enter  that  town. 
“  It  appears,”  says  he,  “  that  the  Spanish 
army  has  increased  its  exertions  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difficulties  it  has  bad  to 
contend  against;”  but  they  have  suffered 
losses.  Colonel  Reding  was  severely 
wounded  on  the  19th,  and  Cols.  Villamii 
and  De  Creuft,  in  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  the  24th,  in  which  the  French  are  said 
to  have  left  600  dead  on  the  field ;  and 
Col.  Jalon  was  killed  at  the  head  of  a 
Guerilla  party  on  the  31st.  The  letter 
concludes  with  stating,  that  the  Enemy 
broke  up  from  Mataro  that  morning  be¬ 
foreday-light;  but,  seeing  the  Blake  weigh 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  them,  took  a 
line  through  the  vineyards,  out  of  gun-shot, 
which  rendered  their  march  very  tedious 
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and  fatiguing ;  but  as  they  halted  on  thi? 
bills,  a  few  shots  were  thrown  over  the  town 
to  deter  them  from  entering  it ;  and  after¬ 
wards  cannon  were  fired  down  some  of  the 
principal  streets  which  the  guns  of  the 
ships  could  reach. 

Transmitted  by  Vice-adm.  Sir  E.  Peltew. 

Sir,  Alceste,  off"  Lissa,  Dec.  1. 

His  Majesty’s  ships  under  my  orders 
having  been  driven  from  their  anchorage 
before  Lugina,  by  strong  gales,  had  taken 
shelter  in  Lissa ;  when  the  telegraph  on 
Whitby  Flill  signalized  three  suspicious 
sail  South ;  Alceste,  Active,  and  Unite 
were  warped  out  of  Port  St.  George  the 
moment  a  strong  E.  N.  E.  wind  would 
permit;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  28th 
ult.  off  the  South  end  of  Lissa,  I  met  with 
Lieut.  M'Dougall,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Unite,  who,  with  a  judgment  and  zeal 
which  does  him  infinite  credit,  had  put 
back,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Malta  m  a 
neutral,  to  acquaint  me  he  bad  seen  three 
French  frigates  40  miles  to  the  Southward; 
every  sail  was  carried  on  in  chace,  and 
at  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the 
Enemy  were  seen  off  the  island  of  Au¬ 
gusta  :  he  formed  in  line  upon  the  lar¬ 
board  tack,  and  stood  towards  us  for  a 
short  time;  but  finding  his  Majesty’s  ships 
bearing  upon  him  under  all  sail,’  in  close 
line  abreast,  he  bore  up  to  the  N.  W.  and 
set  steering  sails.  At  11  the  rear  ship  se¬ 
parated  and  stood  to  the  N.  E. ;  I  imme¬ 
diately  detached  the  Unite  after  her  (and 
Capt.  Chamberlayne’s  report  to  me  of  the 
result  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose).  At 
20  minutes  after  one  P.  M.  the  Alceste 
commenced  action  with  the  other  two,  by- 
engaging  the  rear  in  passing  to  get  at  the 
Commodore,  but  an  unlucky  shot  soon  af¬ 
terwards  bringing  down  our  maintop- mast, 
we  unavoidably  dropped  a  little  astern  : 
cheers  of  Vive  I’Empereur  resounded  from 
both  snips;  they  thought  the  day  their 
own,  not  aware  of  what  a  second  I  had  in 
my  gallant  friend  Capt.  Gordon,  who 
pushed  the  Active  up  under  every  sajl, 
and  brought  the  sternmost  to  action, 
within  pistol-shot;  the  headmost  then 
shortened  sail,  tacked  and  stood  for  the 
Alceste  (which,  though  disabled  in  her 
masts,  I  trust  be  experienced  was  by  no 
means  so  at  her  guns),  and  after  a  warm 
conflict  of  two  hours  and  20  minutes,  it 
ended  by  the  French  Commodore  making 
sail  to  the' Westward ;  which,  from  my 
crippled  state,  I  was  unable  to  prevent, 
and  the  other  surrendering,  after  being 
totally  dismasted,  and  five  feet  water  in 
the  hold.  She  proved  to  be  the  Pomone, 
of  44  guns  and  322  men,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Rosamel,  who  fought  his  ship  with 
a  skill  and  bravery  that  have  obtained  for 
him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  the  other  was  the  Pauline,  of  si¬ 
milar  force,  commanded  by  Mons.  Mont- 

ford. 
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ford,  Capitaine  du  Vaisseau,  with  a  broad 
pendant;  they  were  from  Corfu,  going 
to  join  the  squadron  at  Trieste.  The  Al- 
ceste  had  20  killed  and  wounded,  Active 
32,  and  Pomone  50 ;  and  it  is  with  poig¬ 
nant  regret  I  inform  you  that  Capt.  Gor¬ 
don  has  lost  a  leg;  but,  thank  God,  he 
is  doing  well.  His  merits  as  an  officer  I 
need  not  dwell  upon,  they  are  kuown  to 
his  country  ;  and  he  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  have  the  happiness  to  know  him. 
Hi3  First  Lieutenant,  Dashwood,  lost  his 
arm  soon  after  he  was  wounded,  and  the 
ship  was  fought  by  Lieut.  Haye  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon 
him  :  his  services  before  had  frequently 
merited  and  obtained  the  high  approba¬ 
tion  and  strong  recommendation  of  his 
Captain,  who  also  speaks  in  the  warmest 
praise  of  Acting  Lieutenant  Mori  arty, 
Mr.  Lothian,  Master,  Lieutenant  Meers, 
Royal  Marines,  and  every  officer,  sea¬ 
man,  and  marine  under  his  command. 

[Capt.  Maxwell  concludes  with  praising 
the  services  and  zeal  of  First  Lieutenants 
A.  Wilson  and  J.  Montague,  and  Messrs. 
H.  Moore  and  J.  Adair;  Lieut.  Miller, 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  Active,  and  Lieut. 
Lloyd,  Royal  Marines,  Alceste,  were  on 
shore  at  Canesa  Castle  and  Hostes  Island 
for  the  defence  of  Lissa,  hourly  threatened 
with  attack  from  the  Enemy  assembled  at 
Scifina.  Capts.  Bligh  and  Chamberlayne, 
of  the  Acorn  and  Unite,  are  also  warmly 
praised  for  their  services.] 

(Signed)  M.  Maxweil, 

To  Capt.  Rowley,  of  the  Eagle,  <5 fc. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Chamberlayne  of 
the  Unite  follows,  stating,  that  as  soon  as 
the  weather  enabled  him  to  close  with  La 
'Persanne,  and  lire  a  part  of  his  broadside, 
the  Trench  Captain,  Satie,  returned  his, 
and  struck  his  colours.  Capt.  C.  says  his 
surprise  was  great,  when  he  found  his 
prize  was  La  Persanne,  of  860  tons,  26 
guns,  and  190  men,  55  of  which  were  mi¬ 
litary.  He  praises  the  masterly  ma¬ 
noeuvres  and  persevering  resistance  of  the 
Enemy  for  nearly  four  hours.  The  Unite’s 
masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  were 
nearly  all  shot  away.  Lieuts.  Crabb, 
M‘Dougall,  and  Hotham,  particularly 
distinguished  themselves,  as  did  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  promoted  for  his  gallantry  on  board 
the  Active. 

The  ships  taken  were.  La  Pomone, 
Capt.  C.  Rosamel,  44  guns,  332  men, 
1100  tons,  having  in  her  hold  42  iron  and 
9  brass  guns,  and  220  iron  wheels  for  gun- 
carriages  ;  La  Persanne,  M.  Satie,  26 
guns,  1 90  men,  866  tons ;  a  store  ship  of 
26  nine-pound  guns  (new)  having  about 
130  iron  and  some  brass  guns  in  her  hold. 
The  Pauline,  which  escaped,  was  of  44 
guns,  33^  men,  and  1000  tons. 

The  Alceste  had  C.  Nourse,  Midship- 
anau,  and  6  seamen  killed,  with  Lieut. 


Wilson  (slightly)  and  12 seamen,  wounded. 

The  Active  had  G.  Osborne,  Midship¬ 
man,  and  seven  seamen,  wounded;  and 
Capt.  Gordon  (badly,  amputated  leg) ; 
Lieut.  Dashwood  (ditto,  ditto  arm) ;  and 
Lieut.  G.  Haye,  slightly,  with  24  sea¬ 
men,  wounded. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  Waldegrave,  of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Volontaire,  transmitted 
by  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  and  off  Palamos, 
26th  of  December,  1811,  mentions,  that 
while  off  the  Medas,  having  received  in¬ 
formation  that  an  Enemy’s  schooner  had 
arrived  in  that  port  two  nights  before, 
Lieut.  Shaw,  with  Mr.  Barantyne,  Mas¬ 
ter’s-mate,  went  in  the  boats  to  bring  her 
out,  while  the  marines,  under  Lieuts. 
Burton  and  Campbell  of  that  corps,  ad¬ 
mirably  maintained  a  covering  position 
on  the  Mole  Head,  against  a  party  of 
French  troops.  As  large  reinforcements 
were  pouring  in  from  the  adjacent  garri¬ 
sons,  and  the  vessel  was  grounded, 
Lieut.  Shaw  set  fire  to  her;  but  floating 
afterwards,  he  towed  her  out,  and  the 
fire  was  extinguished,  but  not  till  it  had 
done  great  damage.  She  proved  to  be 
the  Decide,  a  new  privateer,  mounting 
two  long  six-pounders,  pierced  for  six, 
carrying  a  cargo  of  provisions  from  Cette 
to  Barcelona.  This  service  was  fortu¬ 
nately  attended  with  no  other  accident 
than  one  marine  wounded. 


Admiralty -office,  March  31.,  [Trans¬ 
mitted  by  Rear-adm.  Foley,  with  praises 
of  the  gallantry  of  Capt.  Harvey,  of  the 
Rosario,  and  of  the  zeal  and  merit  of  Capt. 
Trollope,  of  the  Griffon.] 

Sir,  Rosario,  off  Dieppe,  March  27. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  have  to 
acquaint  you,  that  at  half  past  eight 
A.  M.  Dieppe  bearing  S.  W.  four  or  five 
miles,  we  observed  an  Enemy’s  flotilla, 
consisting  of  12  brigs  and  one  lugger, 
standing  along  shore,  and  immediately 
made  sail  to  cut  off  the  leewardmost.  The 
Enemy,  by  signal  from  their  Commo¬ 
dore,’  formed  into  a  line,  and  engaged  us 
severally  as  we  passed ;  but  upon  luffing 
up  to  cut  off  the  sternrnost,  the  whole 
bore  up  to  support  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  close  with  us.  Finding  them  thus  de¬ 
termined  to  support  each  other,  and  the 
small  force  of  the  Rosario  not  admitting 
my  running  the  risk  of  being  laid  on  board 
by  several  at  once,  I  bore  up  to  a  brig  we 
observed  in  the  offing  (and  which  proved 
to  be  the  Griffon),  and  made  the  signal 
for  an  Enemy.  The  moment  she  an¬ 
swered,  we  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  at  40 
minutes  after  12  we  began  to  harass  the 
Enemy’s  rear,  who  were  then  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  get  into  Dieppe  under  all  sail; 
tacked  and  wore  occasionally  to  close,  re¬ 
ceiving  and  returning  the  fire  of  the  whole 
line  each  time.  At  half  past  one,  being 
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far  enough  to  windward,  run  into  the  body 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  cutting  away  the 
running  rigging  of  the  two  nearest,  drove 
them  on  board  each  otiier,  backed  the 
main-top  sail,  and  engaged  them  within 
musket  shot  till  they  were  clear,  then 
stood  on  and  engaged  another,  whose  main¬ 
mast  and  fare-top-mast  soon  went  by  the 
board,  when  she  immediately  anchored  ; 
passed  her  and  drove  the  next  in  the  line 
on  shore :  two  more  of  their  line  yet  re¬ 
mained  to  leeward  ;  bore  up.  and  ran  the 
nearest  one  on  board  (then  not  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore). 
So  far  the  Rosario  had  acted  alone,  as  the 
Griffon  had  not  yet  arrived  within  gun¬ 
shot  ;  bore  away  with  prize  beyond  range 
of  batteries,  and  hailed  the  Griffon  (then 
passing  under  press  of  sail)  to  Chase  the 
remaining  brig,  and  which  service  she  per¬ 
formed  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  by 
running  her  on  shore  near  St  Aubin,  under 
a  Very  heavy  fire  from  the  shore.  Seeing 
no  probability  of  the  Griffon  being  able  to 
destroy  the  brig,  made  her  signal  to  attack 
the  enemy  in  the  N.  E.  then  anchoring 
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close  in  shore.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
were  getting  the  prisoners  on  board,  and 
repairing  the  running  rigging,  which  was 
much  damaged.  Capt.  Trollope,  having 
closed  with  the  enemy,  run  the  Griffon  in 
shore  of  one  at  an  anchor  nearly  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  most  gallant  manner 
laid  heron  board,  cut  her  cables,  and  stood 
out  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and, 
the  ether  brigs.  Upon  passing  the  Griffon, 
I  found  her  too  much  disabled  to  immedi¬ 
ately  make  sail  again  to  the  attack,  but 
being  determined  to  have  another  (although, 
we  bad  nearly  as  many  prisoners  as  our 
own  ship’s  company),  I  tun  the  dismasted 
one  on  board,  which  we  found  the  enemy 
had  deserted,  but  this  circumstance  the 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented  us  from 
previously  discovering,  at  which  time  the 
remaining  seven  of  the  fl  otilla  were  under 
weigh  getting  into  Dieppe  harbour. — 
[Capt.  Harvey  concludes  with  praises  of 
bis  first  lieut  Shaw,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Dyer, 
midshipman,  who,  with  four  men,  was 
wounded.] 

[2o  be  continued .] 
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FRANCE. 

The  Moniteur  brings  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conservative  Senate, 
consequent  upon  reports  from  the  M  misters 
of  War  and  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Se- 
natus  Consultant!,  founded  upon  the  above 
reports,  completely  adopts  the  whole  of 
their  recommendations  ;  and  accordingly 
an  extensive  organization  of  the  National 
Guards  is  immediately  to  take  place  in  the 
different  strong  fortresses  on  the  Rhine,  and 
mall  the  principal  ports  of  France, Holland, 
and  Italy,  in  order  that  all  the  disposable 
military  force  of  France  may  be  sent 
wherever  the  British  flag  can  enter.  In 
&id  ©f  this  design,  100,000  men,  selected 
from  among  the  conscripts,  are  to  be  sent 
to  join  the  armies. 

Marshal  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  French  troops,  entered 
the  Prussian  capital  on  the  28th  ult.  It 
appears  that  a  perfect  understanding  sub¬ 
sists  between  France  and  Prussia,  if  the 
complete  military  occupation  of  the  latter 
by  the  troops  of  the  former  can  be  so  con¬ 
sidered.  The  French  troops  were,  soon 
after  their  arrival,  reviewed  by  his  Prussian 
Majesty ;  they  were  ordered  to  be  placed 
at  free  quarters  upon  the  inhabitants,  and 
grand  dinners  were  given  to  their  officers. 
The  Journal  de  Paris  contains  a  long  ar¬ 
ticle,  in  which  the  military  force  of  France 
is  enumerated.  The  number  of  troops 
now  on  their  inarch  to  Poland,  is  swelled 
to  not  less  than  500, 000  j  and  the  same 
exaggerations  appear  with  respect  to  the 
ttava!  preparations  in  the  different  ports, 
Ge.nt.  Mag.  April,  1318. 
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which,  though  certainly  begun,  are  for  the 
greater  part,  by  no  means  in  the  forward 
state  represented. 

Some  late  disturbances  at  Caen  are  no¬ 
ticed  as  follows.  “  Caen,  March  19. — Fof 
some  days  past  there  has  been  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  assembly  of  people,  fbr  which  the 
dearness  of  provisions  was  the  pretext,  but 
whose. true  object  was  plunder.  Some  bad 
subjects,  having  collected  some  women, 
violently  proceeded  to  the  houses  of  some 
proprietors  of  grain,  but  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  stealing  some  linen  and  goods. 
The  authorities  gave  proofs  of  prudence 
and  firmness.  The  principal  ringleader® 
were  remarked,  and  notice  taken  of  their 
places  of  abode.  During  this  time)  the 
troops,  who  had  been  called  in,  united, 
the  chiefs  were  arrested,  and.  tranquillity 
restored.  On  the  14th  of  March,  a  mili¬ 
tary  commission  was  assembled  in  the 
castle  of  Caen,  and  the  accused,  in  num¬ 
ber  61,  denounced  before  it  ;  when  nine 
persons,  four  men  and  five  women,  having- 
been  convicted  of  being  the  authors  of 
the  audacious  meeting,  from  whom  pro**, 
ceeded  shouts  of  menace  against  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  whose  intention  was  to  (tarry 
devastation  through  the  town  of  Caen, 
were  commanded  to  suffer  death  ;  eight  to 
eight  years5  hard  labour;  and  ten  to  live 
years’  solitary  confinement.  On  the  15th, 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  judgment  was  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.” 

Thunder-storms  were  very  generally 
experienced  throughout  France  in  Febru¬ 
ary  lastj  had,  beside*  occasioning  the 
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loss  ©f  many  lives,  had  levelled  many 
public  buildings,  houses,  &c.  On  the 
night  of  the  23d,  three  vessels  in  L’Orieut 
were  sunk  by  thunder-bolts. 

The  department  of  Chamberi  suffered 
severely  cm  the  16th  Feb.  by  an  inunda¬ 
tion,  caused  by  a  high  wind  and  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snow ;  all  the  rivers  and  currents 
overflowed  their  banks,  carrying  away  the 
J bridges,  houses,  cattle,  &c.  For  24 
eagues  the  water  attained  an  elevation  of 
12  feet,  desolating  near  60  communes  and 
villages.  The  city  of  Chamberi  was  great¬ 
ly  damaged  in  its  different  quarters,  many 
of  the  houses  being  thrown  down,  and  the 
water  entering  windows  of  others.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  most  elevated  point  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Arclosun,  near  Chamberi,  was,  on 
the  17th  February,  detached  from  its  base, 
and  buried  beneath  its  ruins  five  families, 
fheir  houses,  cattle,  &c. 

The  church  of  St.  Pellerin,  department 
of  the  Loire,  was,  on  the  22d  February, 
struck  by  lightning,and  burnt  to  the  ground 
before  the  flames  could  be  extinguished.  , 
SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

The  Spanish  Regency  have  refused  to 
ratify  one  of  the  articles  of  the  capitulation 
of  Valencia,  concluded  between  General 
Blake  and  Marshal  Suchet,  relative  to  the 
Exchange  of  the  prisoners  of  war  ;  having 
sworn,  they  say,  never  to  enter  into  any 
convention  with  the  Enemy,  until  he  shall 
have  quitted  the  Spanish  territory.  Near 
4,000  men,  who  were  made  prisoners  in 
Valencia,  have  escaped,  and  are  again  in 
ar.ms  against  the  common  Enemy. 

The  Cortes  have  lately  published  a 
Decree,  enabling  all  Spanish  subjects  of 
Moorish  origin,  either  by  the  father  or 
mother’s  side,  to  take  degrees  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  and  to  enter  the  religious  orders 
or  the  priesthood,  provided  they  are  pos- 
: *essed  of  the  other  requisites. 

Karl  Wellington  accepted  from  the 
Cortes  ofSpain  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  subject  to  the  future  approbation 
of  his  own  Government;  which  has  since 
keen  reseived. 

There  appears  to  be  a  dreadful  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  Spain,  brought  on  by  the 
awful  devastations  of  the  French,  and 
•which  are  now  of  a  nature  to  enfeeble  all 
their  militnry  operations.  Wheat  is  at 
the  enormous  price  of  360  rials  the 
Fanega,  which  is  nearly  double  the  price 
Chat  it  was  at  in  times  of  unusual  scarcity 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  distressing 
to  add,  that  in  many  houses  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cadiz,  the  inhabitants  bad 
died  from  the  want  of  sufficient  nourish¬ 
ment. 

The  new  Spanish  Constitution  was  so¬ 
lemnly-proclaimed  in  Cadiz,  on  the  19th 
pit.  and'  7c  JDettm  celebrated  .with  great 
magnificence.  The  people  hailed  it  With 
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enthusiastic  acclamations.  By  the  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  relative  to  the  succession 
to  the  Throne,  the  Cortes  reserve  tha 
power  of  altering  the  succession,  or  even 
removing  the  Sovereign,  in  case  of  mis¬ 
conduct.  Ferdinand  the  VUth  is  pro¬ 
claimed  the  lawful  Sovereign. 

The  whole  coast  of  Spain,  from  Puerto 
Santa  Maria  to  Ayamonte,  has  been  de¬ 
clared  in  a  state  of  blockade  ;  the  more 
effectually  to  distress  the  French  before 
Cadiz,  and  prevent  their  receiving  any 
supplies  by  sea. 

Fall  of  Badajos  by  Storm,  on  the 
6th  of  April. 

The  siege  continued  but  twelve  days 
with  open  trenches.  On  the  25th  of  last 
month,  the  trenches  were  opened  before 
Badajos:  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
Fort  Picurina  was  taken;  and,  on  the  6tli 
of  the  present  month,  the  whole  place 
was  carried  by  assault.  The  particulars 
were  announced  in  a  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
which  will  be  given  in  our  next. 

The  assault  commenced  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  inst.  when  three  breaches  that  were 
deemed  practicable  had  been  effected. 
On  the  loss  sustained  by  the  fourth  divi¬ 
sion  under  General  Colville,  and  the  light 
division  under  Colonel  Bernard,  and  the 
valour  displayed  by  them  in  the  attempt 
to  gain  these  breaches,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.  Lord  Wellington  has  spoken  in 
just  terms  of  the  deserts  of  all  the  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  this  sanguinary  con¬ 
flict.  Suffice  R  to  say,  that  the  French 
troops  had  so  well  fortified  themselves 
with  interior  trenches,  that  the  advance 
of  our  brave  men  was  suspended  in  this 
quarter  :  but,  while  the  chief  attention  of 
the  enemy  was  directed  to  the  defence  of 
the  breaches,  General  Picton  had  gained 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Badajos,  com¬ 
manding  the  town,  by  escalade;  and  Ma;.- 
gen.  Leith’s  division, — converting  (under 
circumstances  that  had  been  preconceived) 
a  false  attack  into  a  real  one, — having 
turned  an  outwork,  gained  the  ditch ;  and, 
climbing  the  adjoining  bastion,  establish¬ 
ed  themselves  in  the  town  itself.  Badajos 
being  thus  entered,  the  defence  of.  the 
breaches  was  no  longer  either  practicable 
or  useful :  our  men  entered  to  a  certain 
conquest;  and  the  Enemy,  with  their, 
Generals  at  their  head,  surrendered  them¬ 
selves  prisoners. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
heroes  who  accomplished  this  well-timed 
achievement:  it  exalts  the  fame  of  British 
valour  almost  beyond  any  thing  that  has 
gone  before  it ;  and  may  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  stimulant,  not  only  to  our  allies, 
but  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

GERMANY. 

By  the  German  papers  we  learn,  that 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  expected  to  quit 
Vienna  about  the  16th  ult,  and  to  proceed 
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in  the  first  instance  to  Prague,  where  he 
would  remain  until  Buonaparte’s,  arrival 
in  the  North  should  assure  him  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Saxon  capital.  Some  import¬ 
ance  was  attached  in  Vienna  to  this  in¬ 
tended  interview, — a  rumour  being  current 
in  th«  highest  political  circles,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  had  written  to  Fran¬ 
cis,  to  remind  him  of  their  former  friend¬ 
ship,  and  to  solicit  his  mediation. 

Letters  from  Gottenbiygh  affirm,  that 
the  French  army,  united  with  the  troops 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  amount¬ 
ing  to  an  immense  force,  were  on  their 
march  towards  Poland.  The  field-equi¬ 
page  of  Buonaparte  had  reached  Dres¬ 
den.  Ney  had  his  head-quarters  at  Wei¬ 
mar.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  conformed 
to  the  dictates  of  France,  and  his  troops 
were  among  those  proceeding  against 
Russia.  In  consequence  of  this  line  of 
conduct,  it  is  rumoured,  that  she  will  not 
be  called  upon  for  the  contributions  due 
to  France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war. 
Most  of  the  Prussian  forts  were  occupied 
b'y  French  and  Prussian  troops.  Bantzic 
alone  contained  30,000  of  them.  The 
French  have  disbanded  the  Swedish  troops 
in  Pomerania,  except  those  which  they 
said  belonged  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  whom  they  compelled  to  join  them. 

About  sixteen  American  seamen  were 
in  September  last  seized  at  Dantzic,  and 
marched  to  Antwerp  to  man  the  French 
fleet.  Their  liberation  was  refused  to 
the  American  minister,  who,  on  urging  for 
the  freedom  of  one  Individual  (Mr.  Soper 
of  Boston)  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  was 
answered,  “  If  he  is  not  too  old  for  a 
merchantman,  he  will  do  to  serve  on  board 
a  man  of  war.” 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  issued  a 
rescript  to  the  States  of  Hungary ;  in 
which  he,  in  substance,  states,  that  under 
existing  circumstances  he  caunot  desist 
from  the  demand  he  has  made  of 
F2, 000, 000  'in  money  for  the  wants  of  the 
empire. 

SWEDEN. 

The  German  papers  contain  an  article 
from. Basle,  which  confirms  that  Count 
Gottorp  (King  of  Sweden)  has  caused 
himself  to  be  divorced  ;  and  that  his  au¬ 
gust  spouse  has  with  infinite  grief  returned 
to  him  her  nuptial  ring.  No  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  which  produced  this 
event  is  given  in  any  of  the  papers.  He 
has  also  advertised,  that,  as  a  subject  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  he  means,  instead 
of  Gottorp,  to  take  the  name  of  Gottorf. 

The  Gottenbuxgh  Gazette  of  the  3d  April, 
contains  a  paper  with  observations  on  the 
former  state  of  Sweden,  noticing  its  suc¬ 
cesses  in  former  times  in  Poland,  the  be¬ 
sieging  of  Copenhagen  by  Charles  XII. 
and  observing,  that  Sweden  contained 
400,000  men,  between  £0  and  50  years 
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of  age,  capable  o,f  bearing  arms;  which* 
by  the  antient  laws,  were  to  be  called 
out,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five,  as  a 
militia. 

A  very  active  correspondence  continues 
to  be  carried  on  between  the  British  Ca¬ 
binet  and  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Not  a  mail  arrives  or  de¬ 
parts  without  dispatches  being  cither  re¬ 
ceived  or  transmitted. 

RUSSIA. 

The  dreadful  “  note  of  preparation”  for 
war  between  Russia  and  France  is  strongly 
heard  throughout  the  whole  Continent, 
and  every  thing  seems  nearly  ready  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  unless 
her  opponent  makes  a  full  and  speedy 
submission.  Buonaparte’s  troops  are 
marching  in  great  force  through  Prussia, 
which  power  is  obliged  to  keep  them  on 
the  road,  and  add  15,000  Prussians  to 
their  number. — Russia,  in  the.  mean  time, 
is  said  not  to  be  unprepared  for  the  event, 
and  is  endeavouring  to  strengthen  herself 
by  alliances  with  England  and  Sweden. 
Seventeen  thousand  of  the  Imperial 
Guards,  infantry  and  cavalry,  had  marched 
from  the  capital  for  the  frontiers  of  Po¬ 
land,  where  a  considerable  force  had  as¬ 
sembled.  It  was  even  reported,  that  the 
Emperor  Alexander  bad  determined  to 
take  the  command  in  person  against  the 
French  ;  while  Gens.  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Bennigsen,  Armfeldt,  and  others,  were  to 
have  commands  under  him.— Gen.  Veil 
Suechtelen  had  been  dispatched  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Stockholm,  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  mission. 

A  very  extensive  promotion  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  Russian  army.  All  the 
inferior  officers  have  obtained  one  step, 
while  their  superiors  have  been  presented 
with  the  decorations  of  different  orders, 
and  600  gold  and  silver  medals  have  been 
distributed  among  the  most  deserving 
privates. 

In  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazettes  are  a 
series  of  Reports  from  Gen.  Tor  mas  sow, 
Col.  Kochkrewski,  and  others,  relative  to 
the  military  operations  in  Mingrelia  and 
Georgia ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
Russia,  while  engaged  in  a  sanguinary 
war  in  Europe,  has  not  neglected  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  extemling  her  territories  in 
Asia.  The  whole  of  Mingrelia,  with  its 
fortresses,  and  the  greater  part  of  Georgia,, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The 
Princess  Regent  of  Mingrelia,  with  her 
family,  and  infant  charge,  is  now  resident 
at  St.  Petersburg. 

Since  the  year  1810,  30  persons  in 
Russia  have  attained  the  age  of  115  years, 
24  that  of  120 ;  11  that  of  135;  and  2 
that  of  140. 

AMERICA. 

The  American  Congress  have  voted  a 
loan  of  11  millions  of  dollars,  most  of 
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which  has  been  raised  at  8  per  cent.  ;  the 
interest  on  which  is  to  be  paid  by  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  10.0/.  per  cenL  on  all  goods  and 
merchandize  imported,  but  not  to  com¬ 
mence  until  hostilities  actually  take  place. 

A  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
American  Congress,  the  provisions  of 
which  declare,  that  if  any  foreigner  shall 
be  guilty  of  impressing  any  American  ci¬ 
tizen  on  board  of  a  foreign  ship  or  vessel, 
he  shall,  if  arrested,  be  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  as  a  pirate,  and  slider  death  ;  and 
the  American  so  impressed,  on  his  return 
to  his  country,  shall  he  entitled  to  30  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  during  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
tention,  and  may  recover  it  by  a  suit  of 
foreign  attachment  against  the  debtor  of 
any  British  creditor;  and  what  he  shall 
^recover,  and  the  costs,  shall  be  so  much 
payment  of  the  debt. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Governor  Macquarrie  was  indefatigable 
in  reforming  public  morals,  both  by  ex¬ 
ample  and  precept,  and  in  checking 
drunkenness,  concubinage,  and  other 
vices  which  were  too  prevalent.  No  fears 
of  a  scarcity  of  provisions  were  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended;  vast  quantitiesof  cattle  being 
reared,  and  the  storehouses  being  filled 
with  grain.  Butchers’  meat  was  from  Is. 
to  Is.  3d.  per  lb  ;  and  the  supply  of  the 
colony  equal  to  its  consumption,  without 
assistance  from  the  mother  country.  Wool 
•was  likely  to  be  their  first  staple  of  com¬ 
merce.  Settlers  of  good  character  were 
furnished  with  live  stock  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stores,  on  paying  the  value,  in  money 
©r  grain,  in  18  months. 


1RELAN  D. 

A  letter  from  Dublin  of  April  4th  states, 
ihat  se  between  3  and  4  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  Newry  fly  coach  was  stopped  by  a 
Strong  band  of  robbers,  who  fired  into  the 
coach,  though  fortunately  without  injuring 
the  passengers.  They  proceeded  to  hand 
<out  those  in  the  coach,  and  with  dreadful 
imprecations  made  them  deliver  up  all 
they  possessed.  There  were  two  ladies, 
Airs,  Hamilton  and  daughter,  in  the  coach, 
whom  the  robbers  obliged. to  kneel  down 
an  the  road,  declaring  they  would  shoot 
them  instantly  ;  one  of  the  gang,  how¬ 
ever,  interfered  to  save  them.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Beresford,  one  of  the  passengers,  lost 
SCO/,  and  another  gentleman  600/. 

April  11.  A  considerable  mob  assem¬ 
bled  in  Cork,  and  broke  open  the  stores  of 
a  starch  manufacturer,  in  Consequence  of 
its  having  been  rumoured,  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  and  laid  up  a  quantity  of  potatoes* 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  employment. 
The  machinery  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  potatoes,  to  the  amount  of  about 
1004  scattered  about  and  taken  off* 


The  Dublin  Patriot  of  April  14th  states, 
that  a  party  of  the  Threshers,  having 
attempted  to  break  open  houses  and  stove.s 
at  Lanesborough,  co.  Longford,  and  having 
fired  on  a  party  of  the  Hertford  militia, 
their  fire  was  returned,  and  four  of  the 
rioters  were  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

April  25.  A  mob  at  Waterford  last 
week  seized  several  boats  laden  with  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  brought  them  to  market,  where 
they  were  sold  at  9d.  per  stone.  The 
owners  of  three  other  sloops  were,  on  ap¬ 
plication,  permitted  to  charge  lOrZ.  In 
consequence  of  these  outrages,  a  military 
guard  had  been  called  out,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  since  sold  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 

Feb.  15.  Mr.  Madock’s  new  embank¬ 
ment,  at  Tre  Madoc,  was  greatly  injured 
by  the  high  wind  and  tide.  In  the  second 
week  after  the  accident,  400  men,  with  200 
horses,  and  67  carts,  were  employed  ia 
repairing  the  breach. 

March  23.  A  fine  brig  of  about  180  tons, 
called  the  WelCmgton ,  was  launched  from 
Mr.  Davis’s  yard  at  Cardiff. 

March  24.  A  very  great  flood  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  lower  districts  of  the  road 
from  the  metropolis  to  Boston;  in  some 
situations  the  water  was  three  feet  deep. 

March  26.  Bathpool  corn  mills,  near 
Taunton,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
stock  of  wheat,  flour,  &c.  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  worth  nearly  2000/.  was 
either  lost  or  destroyed.  The  damage  to 
the  building  and  machinery  is  estimated 
at  10004' 

As  the  launch  of  the  Raiscnable  was. 
proceeding  from  that  vessel,  with  a  draft 
of  men  to  the  Namur  (flag  ship),  at  the 
Great  No  re,  she  ran  foul  of  the  Martial 
gun-brig,  and  almost  immediately  sunk. 
Nearly  80  persons  were  in  the  launch,  of 
whom,  it  is  reported,  only  35  were  saved. 

Cambridge,  March  27.  The  subject  of 
the  Seatonian  Prize  Poem  for  the  present 
year  is  “  Joseph’s  making  himself  known 
to  his  brethren.’?  The  following  are  the 
subjects  fur  the  Members’  prizes  :  Senior 
Bachelors,  <e  De  Philosophic  Platonic k 
Disquisitio  et  Judicium.”  Middle  Bache¬ 
lors,  “  Utrum  pieecepta  d  Rhetoribus  tradita 
Tierce  Plaque  nticr.  profuisse  an  nocuisse  di~ 
cendum  est  ?” 

March  28.  Last  week,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  gangs  of  villains  ever  known  for 
coining  and  the  manufactory  of  forged 
notes,  were  apprehended  at  Birmingham . 
The  two  constables  and  the  runners,  and 
a  serjeant  and  six  of  the  Scotch  Greys, 
surrounded  the  ho^'se  or  rather  castle, 
about  5  miles  from  this  town;  one  of  the 
runners  and  the  head  borough  had  nearly 
entered  the  house  by  the  roof,  when  Booth, 
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the  head  of  the  gang,  offered  to  surrender, 
hut  not  before  he  had  burned  all  the  notes 
and  papers  which  he  supposed  could  lead 
to  a  discovery.  Upon  his  opening  the 
triple  door  of  his  fortress,  which  was  se¬ 
cured  by  three  massy  bolts,  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  handcuffed;  and  the  party  in 
searching  found  concealed  in  different 
parts  of  the  building  tools  for  coining, 
presses,  &c.  dies,  besides  great  quantities 
of  notes  of  different  country  banks  ready 
for  circulation;  in  digging  round  the  pre¬ 
mises  3000/.  in  good  notes,  200  guineas  in 
gold,  and  about  600/.  of  bad  silver  were 
found:  two  of  his  men,  who  used  to  work 
with  him,  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
have  confessed  enough  already  to  bring 
him  to  justice. 

Several  rich  districts  in  Lincolnshire  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  in  a 
state  of  inundation.  A  part  of  the  lands 
in  the  parishes  of  Cowhit,  Weston,  Moul¬ 
ton,  Whudlode,  Holheach,  Fleet,  Gedney , 
and  Sutton  St.  James ,  were  two  feet  under 
V/ater ;  and  the  occupiers  much  distressed 
for  the  means  of  supporting  their  cattle. 

April  Ik.  A  few  days  since,  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  bath  were  discovered  by  some 
men  ploughing  near  Dune  ton,  Sussex.  By 
the  flues,  which  are  remaining,  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  been  a  vaporiurn  or  sudato¬ 
rium.  It  is  situate  about  two  miles 
westward  of  the  celebrated  bath  disco¬ 
vered  last  year  at  Bignor,  and  seven  from 
Arundel. 

April  12.  This  morning  George  Murray, 
farmer,  at  Hankelotu,  near  Nantwich,  was 
found  murdered.  ,  Suspicion  fell  upon  one 
of  the  servant  men,  by  distinct  traces  of 
blood  from  the  bed  of  the  deceased,  which 
suspicions  were  strengthened  by  finding 
several  marks  of  blood  upon  his  shirt. 
When  the  constable  was  taking  him  to  a 
magistrate,  he  confessed,  that  the  murder 
of  his  master  was  determined  on  between 
his  mistress  and  himself;  that  in  the 
night-time  they  fell  upon  him  with  an  axe, 
and  beat  him  with  it  about  the  head  until 
they  thought  him  dead;  that  they  twice 
resumed  their  work  of  blood,  finding  that 
he  still  survived  their  attack.  On  this 
confession,  the  constable  left  the  man  in 
the  care  of  his  assistant,  and  ran  back  to 
take  the  wife  into  custody.  When  he  en¬ 
tered  the  house,  ho  told  her  the  confession 
of  the  servant,  and  bid  her, prepare  to  ac¬ 
company  him  tot.be  magistrate;  on  which 
•  she  attempted  to  destroy  herself  by  cutting 
her  throat.  A  surgeon,  who  happened  to 
he  there,  sowed  up  the  wound,  which  is  not 
Considered  dangerous.  The  young.man  is 
about  19  years  of  age,  the  woman  40. 

At  the  Derby  Assizes,  three  frame- 
breakers  were  convicted  of  burglary  and 
robbery.  The  Judge  passed' the  aweful 
tentenee  of  the  law  upon  them,  and  more 


than  once  enjoined  them  not  to  expect 
mercy. 

In  a  late  trial  at  the  Nottingham  Assizes* 
for  recovery  of  goods  detained  by  a  whar¬ 
finger,  because  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  were  addressed  had  become  insol¬ 
vent,  and  was  in  his  debt;  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey  stated,  that  whatever  goods  were 
ordered  by  one  tradesman  from  another, 
such  goods  did  not  become  the  property 
of  the  orderer  until  a  bonu  fide  delivery  to 
him  had  been  made ;  and  the  Jury  gave  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  damages  37/. 

A  singular  circumstance  is  stated  in  the 
case  of  Wyatt,  of  Fouiety,  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  Valentine,  the  Jew.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence 
on  a  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Justice  Chambre, 
supposing  it  to  be  Friday,  sentenced  him 
to  be  executed  on  Monday.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  enacts,  that  persons  convicted 
of  murder  shall  be  executed  within  48 
hours  after  their  conviction  ;  they  are, 
therefore,  generally  tried  on  the  Friday, 
in  order  that  they  may  have  I  he  benefit  of 
Sunday,  which  is  a  dies  non.  The  sen¬ 
tence,  however,  not  being  conformable  to 
law,  as  it  allowed  a  longer  period  than  48 
hours  between  the  conviction  and  execu¬ 
tion,  the  prisoner  was  brought  up  again 
on  Friday,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed 
on  Saturday.  The  case  was  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Judges  respecting  the 
legality  of  the  sentence,  aud  the  man  has 
been  respited. 

The  waste  lands  in  England,  capable 
of  cultivation,  are  estimated  at  20  millions 
of  acres.  The  Grand  Juries  at  the  Staf¬ 
ford,  Worcester,  and  Oxford  Assizes  have 
agreed  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  a 
General  Inclosure  Act. 


.  With  much  regret  we  record  the  follow¬ 
ing  instances  of  tumultuous  outrage,  which 
have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. — Forty  men  in  a  body  entered  a 
shearing-mill  at  Rated en ,  on  March  23, 
and  destroyed  the  machinery,  &c.  Simi¬ 
lar  acts  of  outrage  were  committed  at 
Leeds,  on  the  25th;  and  eighteen  pieces 
of  fine  cloth,  worth  500/.  destroyed. 
1000/.  have  been  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders. — A  very  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  took  place  at  Manchester  on  the  8th 
of  April,  in  consequence  of  a  meeting  of 
merchants  which  had  been  advertised  to 
address  (he  Prince  Regent,  thanking  him 
for  continuing  the  present  ministers  in 
office.  Some  thousands  of  the  lower  or¬ 
ders  (principally  weavers)  assembled  early 
in  the  morning,  and  destroyed  the  furni¬ 
ture,  &c.  in  the  Exchange-room,  where 
the  meeting  was  to  have  been  held.  About 
eleven  o’clock  the  military  were  called  in; 
aud  at  one  the  Riot  Act  was  read.  The 
merchants  afterwards  met  at  the  Police- 

office, 
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©dice,  and  voted  their  address  undisturbed. 
There  was  a  partial  disturbance  on  the 
I8tb,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
potatoes,  which  terminated  without  blood¬ 
shed.  —  The  calico-printing  works  of 
Messrs.  Burton  at  Middleton  were  attack¬ 
ed  on  the  i8th  by  a  numerous  mob,  who 
fired  musketry  into  the  factory.  Messrs. 
Burton  had  prepared  for  defence;  and  at 
the  first  volley,  live  of  the  rioters  fell,  and 
several  were  wounded.  By  this  resolute 
conduct  the  rioters  were  dispersed.  But 
a.  large  body  assembled  next  day  from 
Oldham,  and  the  n^ghboifrhood,  armed 
with  guns,  pickaxes,  and  scythes,  vowing 
vengeance.  About  100  horse  and  foot 
Ravfng  previously  arrived  from  Manches¬ 
ter,  the  factory  had  been  made  into  a  bar¬ 
rack  ;  and  the  rioters,  finding  it  impregna¬ 
ble,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ema¬ 
nuel  Burton,  whose  life  they  had  threat¬ 
ened  :  he  had  prudently  left  his  dwelling, 
which  soon  presented  a  scene  of  confla¬ 
gration.  The  soldiers  fired,  and  twelve  of 
the  rioters,  it  is  reported,  were  killed,  and 
many  wounded. — *Mr.  Roe’s  weaving  ma¬ 
nufactory  at  West  Houghton  has  been 
burnt  down.  —  Large  mobs  entered  the 
shops  and  houses  at  New  Cross  and  Knot 
Mills,  taking  meal,  flour,  and  potatoes, 
with  every  other  article  that  fell  in  their 
way. -p*- At  Eceles,  shops  were  shut  up. 
The  passengers  and  coachman  of  the  Li¬ 
verpool  coach  were  assailed  with  stones  as 
feliey  passed  through. — At  Sheffield,  April 
14,  about  40  or  50  poor  men  came  march¬ 
ing  in  wooden  clogs  into  the  potatoe  mar¬ 
ket,  where,  their  numbers  being  much  in¬ 
creased,  they  began  to  throw  the  potatoes 
in  every  direction,  breaking  the  windows 
all  round  the  market-place,  and  driving 
rhe  farmers  and  ethers  from  the  market. 
They  broke  open  the  potatoe-cellars,  and 
emptied  them  of  their  contents.  The  sol¬ 
diers  took  several  of  the  ringleaders  into 
custody,  and  the  Riot- act  was  read  three 
times.  —  At  Stockport ,  on  the  14th,  the 
dwelling-house  of  Peter  Marstead,  esq. 
and  the  house  of  Mr.  Goodair,  and  the 
factory,  were  attacked,  and  the  whole  of 
the  furniture,  and  the  power-looms,  were 
destroyed.  The  houses  and  factories  also 
of  Messrs.  Bindley  and  Bradshaw,  Mr.W. 
Iladcliffe,  and  Messrs.  Bentley  and  Co. 
suffered  considerably.  —  A  letter  from 
Meckmondwike,  near  Leeds,  states,  that  a 
numerous  party  had  attacked  Mr.  Cart¬ 
wright’s  mill  at  the  Rawfolds,  just  beyond 
Little  Town,'  who,  being  a  spirited  man, 
was  well  prepared  for  them  ,  and  after  se¬ 
veral  shots  bad  been  fired,  the  invaders 
drew  off  and  disappeared  ;  a  few  were 
pounded. — On  the  9th.  the  cloth-manu¬ 
factory  of  Mi’.  J.  Foster,  of  H  or  bury,  was 
sutrounded  by  a  large  body  of  armed 
men,  who  destroyed  all  the  s hears  and 
frames  employed  in  the  dressing  of  cloth. 


materially  injured  the  machinery  of  the 
scribbling  mills  and  weaving  shops,  da¬ 
maged  a  quantity  of  warp,  and  broke  all 
the  cast-iron  window  frames.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  these  outrages,  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  main  body  invested  the 
dwelling-house  occupied  by  Mr.  Foster’s 
sons,  and  the  house  of  the  book-keeper, 
and, treated  them  with  brutal  violence; 
They  afterwards  set  fire  to  the  house  of 
the  latter,  but  the  fames  were  hbppily 
extinguished. — On  the  5th,  about  twelve 
o’clock,  a  number  of  armed  men,  with 
their  faces  covered,  entered  the  workshop 
of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Snoivgate  head,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  and  broke 
all  his  dressing-frames  and  shears.  They 
then  proceeded  to  Horn  Coat,  broke  the 
frames  and  shears  of  Mr,  Joseph  Brook, 
and  demolished  his  household  furniture, 
and  all  the  windows.  They  afterwards 
entered  the  workshop  of  Mr.  James  Brook, 
at  Reims,  near  Hon  ley,  about  three  miles 
further,  and  broke  one  frame,  which  was 
all  he  had. — A  tumult  has  also  taken  place 
at  Carlisle,  where  the  people  wished  to 
unload  some  vessels  that  were  taking  iu 
corn  and  potatoes  to  be  carried  coastwise, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  seasonable  in¬ 
terference  of  the  magistrates.  In  the  af- 
ternooi',  however,  a  multitude  assembled 
round  the  mess-morn  of  the  military,  and 
broke  the  windows.  After  reading  the 
Riot-act,  the  soldiers  fired,  and  several 
were  wounded.  —  A  body  of  about  300 
men  and  women  (the  men  armed  with  guns 
and  pitchforks)  broke  open  the  warehouses 
of  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Dugsdale  at 
Hals  Ion,  about  four  miles  from  Carlisle, 
and  carried  away  hams,  bacon,  add  flour, 
to  the  amount  of  500 i.  The  military 
marched  to  disperse  the  rioters,  and  took 
into  custody  about  40,  chiefly  girls.  The 
ringleaders  had  decamped  with  their  booty, 
through  the  fields,  long  before  the  soldier* 
could  reach  the  place.  —  The  miners  in 
Cornwall,  not  having  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Truro  to  the  number  of  about  1000;  but, 
by  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Civil  Power, 
supported  by  the  gentry,  the  disposition 
to  tumult  was  followed  by  no  mischievous 
consequences. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES, 
Wednesday,  March  25. 

At  a  quarterly  Court  of  the  Proprietors 
of  East  India  Stock,  held  this  day,  the 
correspondence  between  Government  and 
the  Court  of  Directors,  respecting  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Company’s  charter,  was 
read,  when  it  appeared  that  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville  had  declared  that  Government  could 
not  support  nor  recommend  a  renewal, 
unless  the  Company  should  throw  open 
the  trade  to  its  possessions  in  Hmdostan, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  under 

certain 
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certain  limitations ;  but  retain,  exclu¬ 
sively,  the  trade  to  China;  the  military 
and  political  system  of  India  to  remain 
unaltered,  except  that  the  command  of 
the  Company’s  troops  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
King’s  forces,  with  (he  right  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  nominate  Cadets.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  Charter  should  be  renewed  for  20 
years ;  the  territorial  acquisitions  to  re¬ 
main  to  the  Company  ;  and  the  expence 
of  future  wars  there  to  be  defrayed  in 
equal  proportions  by  the  Company  and 
the  British  Government. — The  Chairman 
afterwards  expatiated  upon  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Company  with  so  small 
a  capital,  and  with  such  scanty  means ; 
they  had  become  masters  of  the  whole  of 
India,  the  greater  part  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire,  of  the  territory  all  the  way  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  seas  of  China, 
without  any  dereliction  of  the  national 
character.  If  the  trade  was  to  be  opened, 
and  to  leave  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
he  hoped  it  would  continue  with  British 
ships,  British  sailors,  and  British  capi¬ 
talists.  The  sum  required  from  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  six  millions.  After  a  compli¬ 
mentary  speech  of  Mr.  G.  Johnstone,  on 
the  ability  of  t,he  Directors,  the  Court 
adjourned. 

Thursday,  March  26. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  the  Livery  of 
London  was  held  at  Guildhall,  pursuant 
to  requisition,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  situation  of  the  country,  when  12  re- 
,  solutions  complaining  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  praying  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  present  Ministers,  were  car¬ 
ried,  and  a  petition  to  the  same  effect  or¬ 
dered  to  be  presented  to  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent. — Another  meeting  was  held  on  the 
'Uh  of  April,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  stated 
that  the  Prince  Regent  had  thought  pro¬ 
per,  in  conformity  to  the  usage  of  his 
Royal  Father  since  177 5,  to  decline  re¬ 
ceiving  their  petition  on  the  throne.  The 
report  of  the  Sheriffs  was  then  read,  which 
stated,  that  they  had  waited  on  the  Prince 
Regent  on  Wednesday  se’n night,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  following  message:  “  May  it 
please  your  Royal  Highness,  We  are  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Livery  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Hall  assembled,  to  wait  upon 
your  Royal  Highness,  humbly  to  know 
when  you  will  be  pleased  to  receive  their 
humble  Address  and  Petition.”  To  which 
his  Royal  Highness  replied:  “  I  shall  re¬ 
ceive  your  Petition  at  my  Levee  to-mor¬ 
row  se’nnight,  in  the  usual  way.”  One 
of  the  Sheriff  ,  then  addressed  the  Prince 
Regent  in  the  fo  lowing  words:  “  Will 
your  Royal  Highness  allow  us,  officially 
placed,  as  we  are,  in  your  Royal  pre¬ 
sence,  as  the  organ  and  servants  of  the 
Iavery  of  London,  humbly  to  ask,  whe¬ 


ther  it  is  intended  to  receive  the  Deputa¬ 
tion  appointed  by  the  Common  Hall  at 
the  Levee,  to  present  their  Address  ?w 
The  Prince  Regent  answered  :  “  There 
are  certain  forms  attending  that;  but  £ 
think  the  best  way  will  be  for  me  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
will  inform  you.”  In  consequence  of  this 
answer,  the  Sheriffs  waited  on  Mr.  Ryder 
next  day,  who  informed  them  that  their 
Petition  would  be  received  like  other  Pe¬ 
titions  from  town  or  country.  Twelve 
Resolutions  were  then  carried/  in  which  it 
is  observed  that  the  right  of  the  Livery 
was  never  disputed  until  1775,  the  period 
of  W  ilkes’s  popularity,  and  that  since, 
two  Addresses  had  been  received  from  the 
Court  of  Lieutenancy,  a  body  inferior  to 
the  Livery  of  London  ;  and  that,  by  their 
being  presented  and  read  upon  the  throne, 
the  petitioners  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  complaints  are  heard. 

Sunday,  March  29. 

The  Prince  Regent  went  in  state  to  th» 
Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  accompanied 
by  his  Royal  Brothers  ;  and,  after  the  ser¬ 
vice,  received  the  sacrament. 

Saturday,  April  4. 

This  being  the  day  for  the  quarterly- 
report  of  the  state  of  the  King’s  malady 
to  be  made  by  the  Queen’s  Council  to  the 
Privy  Council,  all  the  members  attended 
at  Windsor,  and,  after  receiving  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  tne  physicians,  made  up  the 
report;  the  substance  of  which  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be,  “  that  his  Majesty’s  bodily 
health  is  as  good  as  it  has  been  at  any 
former  period  of  the  complaint;  that  his 
mental  neaith  is  as  much  deranged  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  ;  that  none  of  the 
physicians  expect  that  his  Majesty  will 
recover,  yet  none  of  them  entirely  and 
absolutely  despair.”  The  two  Arch¬ 
bishops,  tiie  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  E lien- 
borough,  and  Sir  Woi.  Grant,  saw  the 
King  in  his  apartment,  when  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying,  by  their  own 
obsei  vation,  the  account  of  the  physicians. 

Saturday,  April  1  1. 

New  Drury  Theatre  is  in  great  forward¬ 
ness.  meeting  o(  the  subscribers  was 
held  this  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Loid  Holland  in  the  chair.  The  house  is 
to  be  opened  on  the  10th  October:  the 
cost  of  the  whole  will  be  150,000/.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  the  noble  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Whitbread  ;  the  latter  elucidated  par¬ 
ticulars  relative  to  the  funds,  building, 
scenery,  Ac.  and  asserted  that  the  under¬ 
taking  held  out  prospects  of  emolument 
infinitely  greater  than  those  of  any  similar 
undertaking. 

Monday ,  April  13. 

Between  four  and  five  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing.  the  Highgale  Tunnel  fell  in,  with  a 
trem-ndous  crash,  and  the  labour  of  Se¬ 
veral  mouths  was,  in  a  few  moments,  con¬ 
verted 
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verted  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  Some  of  the 
workmen,  who  were  coming  to  resume 
their  daily  labour,  describe  the  noise  that 
preceded  it  like  that  of  distant  thunder. 
It  was  the  Crown-arch,  near  Hornsey-lane, 
that  first  gave  way,  and  the  lane,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  fell  some  feet  deep,  and  in¬ 
stantly  became  impassable.  The  houses 
in  the  vicinity  felt  the.  fall  like  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake.  The  falling-in  of  the 
archway  had  been  anticipated  by  the  work¬ 
men  for  nearly  a  fortnight  previous  to  the 
catastrophe,  and  is  considered  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  too  economical  a  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  bricks  used  in  the  arch,  and 
the  quality  of  the  cement  for  uniting  them 
having  been  deteriorated  by  too  great  a 
proportion  of  sand  and  lime.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  whom  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  attracted  on  the  Sunday  before,  to 
inspect  the  works,  were  not  less  than  800. 
How  providential  that  the  fall  was  reserved 
for  a  moment  when  no  person  was  on  the 
spot  !  This  accident,  though  a  partial 
evil,  will  be  evidently  a  public  advantage, 
since  it  is  now  wisely  determined  by  the 
proprietors  to  reduce  their  tenebrious  tun¬ 
nel  to  an  arch  of  about  30  feet  in  length, 
which  will  be  under  and  will  support 
Hornsey-lane. 

Wednesday ,  April  15. 

An  address  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Roman  Catholicks  was  presented  at  the 
levee  to  the  Prince  Regent,  by  Lord  Clif¬ 
ford,  Hon.  Mr.  Stourton,  Sir  Henry  En¬ 
gle  field,  bart.  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  and 
Edward  Jerningham,  esq. 

Friday,  April  17. 

A  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  was 
held,  this  day,  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  an  Address  and  Petition  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  upon  the  unprecedented  and  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Quin,  after  attributing  the  distresses  un¬ 
der  which  the  country  laboured  to  the 
want  of  a  fair  representation  of  the  people 
in  Parliament,  moved  some  Resolutions 
and  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent. — 
Mr.  Waithman  supported  the  motion,  but 
thought  that  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
destructive  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  tire  principal  cause  of  the  present 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions. — -Mr. 
Jacks  admitted  the  embarrassment  of  our 
national  affairs,  but  had  doubts  of  the 
proposed  remedy  ;  .and  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  Reform  in  Parliament — Mr.  S.  Dixon 
opposed  the  Resolutions' altogether,  and 
contended  that  the  situation  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  far  preferable  to  any  other. — Sir 
W.  Curtis  defended  the  Orders  in  Council, 
and  measures  of  Administration  ;  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  pull 
down  one  edifice,  till  he  was  in  a  situation 
to  erect  another  which  should  excel  it. — • 
Sir  C.  Price,  Sir  J.  Shaw,  and  Messrs.  At- 
cheson  and  A, Brown,  followed  oa  the  same 
»  -V  , 


side  ;  while  Aldermen  Combe  and  Wood 
spoke  at  length  in  support  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tions,  which  were  ultimately  carried  by 
98  to  92. 

Dissenters. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  William 
Smith  convened  a  meeting,  a  few  days 
ago,  of  the  principal  Dissenters,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  Catholic  Question  had 
their  support  or  not.  It  is  reported  they 
stated  to  him,'  that  they  had  no  desire  for 
more  political  power :  that  they  were 
contented  to  have  the  laws  relative  to  To¬ 
leration  properly  executed;  but  they  con¬ 
ceive  them  to  have  been  departed  from 
lately  in  two  or  three  judicial  cases.  That, 
in  short,  they  had  lived  happily  under  the 
present  Protestant  form  of  Constitution; 
and  that  they  did  not  wish  for  such  a 
change  in  it,  as  they  conceived  would  be 
produced  by  connecting  Catholic  princi- 
ciples  with  Protestant. 

The  total  value  of  the  forged  notes  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  pay¬ 
ment  and  refused,  for  the  1 1  years,  from 
the  1st  Jan.  1801  to  the  31st  Dec.  181 1, 
is  101,661/.  including  those  supposed  to 
have  been  fabricated  on  the  Continent. 

The  medical  officers  of  Greenwich-hos- 
pital  have  lately  had  their  salaries  in¬ 
creased,  and  have  received  an  order  from 
the  Directors,  that  they  are  not  in  future 
to  derive  any  emolument  from  private 
practice. 

Baron  Geramb,  who  for  some  time  past 
has  excited  public  attention  in  London,  by 
the  singularity  of  his  dress,  has  been  sent 
out  of  the  country  under  the  Alien  Act. 
He  is  said  to  be  by  birth  a  German  Jew, 
and'having  married  the  widow  of  an  Hun¬ 
garian  Baron,  he  assumed  the  title  by 
which  he  is  now  known.  He  had  been 
very  troublesome  and  menacing  in  de¬ 
manding  remuneration  from  Government 
for  a  proposal  he  had  made  of  engaging 
14,000  Croat  troops  in  the  service  of 
England. 

National  Debt.— An  Account  of  the  Re¬ 
duction  of  the  National  Debt,  from  the  1st 
of  August,  1786,  to  the  1st  of  February, 
1812:—  / 
Redeemed  by  the  Sinking 
Fund  -  -  -£189,558,440 

Transferred  by  Land  Tax 

redeemed  -  23,941,057 

Ditto  bjr  Life  Annuities 
purchased  -  1,606,040 

On  Account  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  -  -  -  -  215,085,577 

Ditto  of  Ireland  -  -  9,085,958 

Ditto  of  Imperial  Loan  -  1,234,514 

Ditto  of  Loan  to  Portu¬ 
gal  -  1  IS,  563 

fotal  £225,524,617 
The  sum  to  be  expended  in.  the  ensuing 
quarter  is  2;  962, 955/,  5s\  8 id. 
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THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand. 

April  11.  Prejudice;  or ,  Modern  Sen¬ 
timent  ;  a  Comedy,  in  five  acts,  by  Mrs. 
LefanUy  sister  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  The 
piece  was  received  with  much  applause, 
and  it  was  announced  for  future  repre¬ 
sentation  under  the  title  of  Sons  of  Erin. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall,  March  24.  Vise.  Melville, 
William  Domett,  esq.  vice-admiral,  Sit 
Joseph  Sydney  Yorke,  knt.  rear-admiral, 
Hon.  Frederick- John  Robinson,  Lord 
Walpole,  Right  bon.-  William  Bundas, 
and  George- Johnstone  Hope,  esq.  rear- 
admiral,  Commissioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 

Carlton  House,  March  31.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  has  been  graciously  pleased,  by- 
letters  patent  under  the  sign  manual  of 
his  Royal  Highness  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  Order,  to  dispense  with  all  the  sta¬ 
tutes  and  regulations  usually  observed  in 
regard  to  installation ;  and  to’  give  and 
grant  unto'  George  Granville  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  Francis  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  William  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Richard 
Marquis  Wellesley,  Charles  Duke  of 
Richmond,  and  James  Duke  of  Montrose, 
Knights  Elect  of  the  said  Most  Noble  Or¬ 
der,  respectively,  full  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  to  exercise'  all  rights  and  privileges 
belonging  to  Knights  Companions  of  the 
Most^Nobie  Order  of  the  Garter,  as  if 
they  had  been  formally  installed  ;  any 
decree,  rule,  or  usage  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

•  Whitehall,  April  4.  Earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Vise;  CaS- 
tiereagh,  and  Right,  hon.  Richard  Ryder, 
his  Majesty’s  three  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State  Right  lion.  Spencer  PerceVal, 
Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer  of  His 
Majesty’s  Exchequer  :  — *  Lord  Lovaine, 
Lord  feignmouth.  Right  hon.  Thomas 
Wallace,  Vise.  Lowther,  and  Right  hon. 
John  Sullivan,  his  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioaers  for  affairs  of  India. 

Whitehall,  April  4.  Lord  Napier,  his 
Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land. - Duke  of  Newcastle,  Steward  of 

the  Forest  of  Sherwood  and  Park  of  Fble- 
wood,  co.  Notts. 

Carlton-house ,  April  4.  Hon.  Major 
Lumley,  one  of  the  Grooms  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Bedchamber. 

Carlton-house,  April  8.  Vise.  Sidmouth, 

Lard  President  of  the  Privy  Council. - - 

Earl  Talbot,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Stafford. 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  IS  12. 
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Eoreign-office,'  April  10.  Mr.  Jbaquim 
Andrade,  Consul-assistant  for  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Portugal  at  London. 

•  Whitehall,  April  11.  Ear!  of  Courtown, 
Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  B and  of  :  Pete- 
sinners. 


Kccresiasticar  Preferments. 

Rev.  Thomas  Whipham,  M.  A.  King’s 
Teignton  V.  with  lieywiek  Chapel  an¬ 
nexed,  Devon,  vice  Jones,  deceased. 

Rev.  Philip  Wynne  Yorke,  B.  A.  South. 
Shoebury  R.  P2ssex. 

Rev.  Henry  Yeomans,  Little  Wigbo- 
rough  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Crossman,  Wesimouklon  R. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  George  Mathew,  AT.  A.  Green¬ 
wich  V.  Kent,  vice  Burnaby,  deceased. 

Rev.  John  Greenly,  orie  of  the  Vicars 
.of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  vicar  of  the 
Close. 

Rev.  Edmund  Bellman,  M.  A.  Helming* 
ham  R.  Suffolk 

Rev.  T.  Cantley,  M  A.  Griston  V. 
Norfolk. 

Rev.  0.  Proby,  M.  A.  rector  of  Stari- 
wick,  Northamptonshire,  Denfbrd  cunt 
E.ingstead  V. 

Rev.  P.  Rideout,  rector  of  Farnhanf, 
Domet,  Shapwic’k  V. 

Rev.  John  Anthony  Perney,  Gxendon 
Perpetual  Curacy>  Gloucestershire. 

'  Rev.'  H.  Taylor,  AT.  A.  Akleby  Perpe¬ 
tual  Curacy,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wright,  St.  Mary’s  Thet- 
ford  Perpetual  Curacy'. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hollis,  LL.  B.  vicar  of 
Chesterton,  Oxon.  Haddenlmm  V.  Bucks. 

Rev.  John  Birt,  B.  A.  and-  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Watkins,  B.  A.  Vicais  Choral  of 
Hereford  Cathedral. 

Rev.  H.  Pbrter,  B.  D.  vicar  of  Enfield* 
Middlesex,  Springfield  E,  Essex. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Peacock,  M.  A.  to  hold  by. 
dispensation  Sedbefgh  V.  Yorkshire,  with 
Staynton-le- Street,  Durham. 

Rev.  William  their,  AL  A.  Diteheat  R. 
Somerset,  vice  his  Father,'  deceased, 

Rev.  Paid  Leif,  M.  A.  Charlton-Musr- 
grove  R.  Somerset. 

Rev,  A.C.  Bui leh, Great BaddowV. Essex. 

Rev.  Bache  Thornhill,  AT.  A.  Tutbury 
V.  Staffordshire,  vice  Clowes,  dec. — Ais'o 
licensed  to  the  iClVdp.els  of  Longston  and 
Ashford,  in  the  parish  of  Bakewdi. 

Rev.  T.  Archer,  M.  A.  Whitchurch  V. 
Bucks. 

Rev.  C.  Glo’ssop,»Rode  cum  Wolvertoia 
R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  Huntingdon  Arch¬ 
deaconry,  vice  Rev.  Dr.  Parkinson,  col¬ 
lated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Leicester. 

Rev.  Thomas  Le  v  son,  to  hold  TYedo- 
noek  R.  with  Bassalleg  V.  hnd  Panteague 
R,  Monmouthshire. 
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Births. 

1812.  March  31.  In  Berkeley-square, 
the  lady  of  Lord  St.  Asaph,  a  daughter. 

The  wife  of  Henry  Howard,  esq.  M.  P. 
a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Cook,  ofWoodbridge-house,Clerk- 
enwell,  a  daughter. 

Lately,  At  Torquay,  Viscountess  Ha¬ 
milton,  a  daughter. 

Viscountess  Grimstone,  a  son. 

At  Edinburgh,  Viscountess  Duncan,  a 
son  and  heir. 

In  Portland -place,  the  wife  of  Major- 
general  Reynolds,  a  daughter. 

The  wife  of  Major-general  Burr,  a 
daughter. 

In  Baker-street,  the  wife  of  W.  Wynd- 
ham,  esq.  a  son. 

In  Dublin,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  wife  of  the 
knight  of  Kerry,  and  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Latouche,  a  daughter. 


Marriages. 

1811.  May  29.  At  Midnapore,  Bengal, 
J.  M.  Rees,  esq.  Judge  and  Magistrate 
of  Rougpore,  to  Miss  H.  A.  Stokes,  eldest 
daughter  of  C.  S.  esq  Receiver-general  of 
Inland  Taxes,  &e.  Isle  de  France. 

1812.  Feb.  2l.  At  CaSsel,  the  Prince 
of  Ilesse  Philipsthal,  to  the  Princess  Caro¬ 
line  of  Hesse  Philipsthal. 

March  7.  J.  Vetch,  jun.  M.  D.  of  Haw- 
fhornbank,  co.  Haddington,  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  eldest  dan.  of  Sir  Alex.  Grant,  bart. 

March  9.  Captain  Graham  Moore,  R.  N. 
(brother  of  the  late  Sir  John  M.)  to  Dora, 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  Eden,  esq.  of 
Wimbledon. 

March  11.  Richard  Greatheed  Wilson, 
«sq.  of  Peterby-house,  Bucks,  to  Anna 
Margaretta,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  F. 
Wilson,  rector  of  Saieby,  Lincoln. 

March  12.  Col.  Wm,  Peachy,  to  Mrs. 
Henry,  widow  of  the  late  James  H.  esq. 
ef  Jamaica. 

In  Dublin,  Lord  Enntsmore,  to  Miss 
Latham,  daughter  oD-the  late  J.  L.  esq. 
•f  Meldrum,  co.  Tipperary. 

March  14.  At  Kensington,  Major  Wm. 
Napier,  43d  Light  Infantry,  to  Caroline, 
youngest  dan.  of  the  late  Hon.  Gen.  Fox, 

Beuj.  Burnett,  esq.  of  the  Crown  Office, 
to  Elizabe'h,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Bur- 
'nett,  of  Morden-hall,  Surrey. 

March  16.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-gen. 
the  Hon.  Alex.  Duff,  to  Anne,  youngest 
dan.  of  the  late  Jas.  Stein,  esq.  of  Kilbajie. 

March  17.  Joseph  Garrow,  esq.  of 
Great  George-street,  to  Mrs.  Fisher,  of 
Torquay,  Devon. 

March  -.}  8.  At  Bath,  J.  H.'  Holder,  esq, 
of  Cemey-hoitse,  Gloucestersh.  to  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Jeffery 
Ekins,  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

March  24.  At  Mary-le-hone,  Lord  Chas. 
Townshend,  to  the  daughter  of  General 
and  the  late  Lady  Elii.  Loftus. 


of  eminent  Persons.  [April, 

Lately.  The  eldest  son  of  Sir  T.  W’nich- 
cote,  of  Aswarby-house,  co.  Lincoln,  to 
Lady  S.  Sherard,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Harborough. 

Rev.  Win.  Dodson,  to  Elizabeth  Doro¬ 
thy,  eldest  daughter  of  F.  P.  Lamb,  esq. 
of  Mountsfield-lodge,  Sussex. 

At  Gissing,  Norfolk,  Lieut.-col#  Mort- 
lock,  to  Mrs.  Horace  Beevor. 

Robt.  Bourue,  esq.  late  captain  in  the 
2d  drag,  guards,  to  Miss  Brabius,  heiress 
of  Geo.  B.  gent,  formerly  of  Pinchbeck, 
eo.  Lincoln. 

^  Robt.  Nixon,  esq.  major  of  1st  foot,  to 
Catharine  Henrietta,  youngest  daugitfer 
of  Colonel  Ram,  M.  P.  for  county  of 
Wexford. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burdon,  of  Henley  ia 
Arden,  Warwickshire,  to  Miss  Barman, 
of  Hoddesdon,  Herts. 

At  Dublin,  Dr.  Aucbmuty,  of  Athlone, 
co.  Roscommon,  to  Harriet,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  K,  Bourne,  esq.  of  Fatbard 
Castle,  Wexford. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Por¬ 
ter,  to  Princess  Marie  Scherbatoff. 

April  6.  At  Southampton,  Major-°-en. 
J.  Lindsey,  to  Miss  J.  Baillie. 

April  7.  At  Westbury-upon-Trim,  T. 
Tyndall,  esq.  of  the  Fort,  near  Bristol,  to 
Mary  Sybella,  eldest  daughter  of  Jere, 
Hill.  esq.  of  Down-house,  Gloucestershire. 

April  11.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  Mrs, 
Apreeee.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
her  mother’s  house  in  Portland-place,  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

April  14,  At  Mary-le-bone  Church, 
Westminster,  by  Lord  John  Beresford, 
the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  Colonel  J.  W.  H, 
Brydges,  of  Wootton  Court,  Kent,  to  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Isabella  Anne  Beresford, 
sister  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford. 

April  15.  At  Finmore,  Oxfordshire, 
J.  B.  Newman,  ^esq.  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Bucks  Militia,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Holden,  esq.  of  Hai  pur-street. 

G.  Weld,  esq.  youngest  brother  of  T. 
Weld,  esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle,  to  the 
daughter  of  J.  Searle,  esq.  of  Lower  Sey- 
mour-street. 

April  16.  J.  Ord,  esq.  Doughty-street, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  j.  Birch, 
rector  of  Corringham,  Essex. 

April  18.  Mr,  William  Silas  Hath¬ 
away,  of  Bartholomew- close,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  R.  Till,  of  the  London- 
bridge  Water-works. 

J,  M.  Woolcombe,  esq.  of  Ashbury, 
Devon,  to  Anna-Kleanor,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  T.  Louis,  bart.  of 
Cadewel).  Also,  on  the  same  day,  the  Rev. 
H.  Woolcombe,  to  Jane- Frances,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Adm.  Sir  T.  Louis. 

April  21.  At  Stanton,  Rev.  J.  Holmes, 
of  Gawdy  hall,  Norfolk,  to  Anne,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Whitear, 
Rector  of  Owe,  Sussex. 

The 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  I.ATE  DR. 

The  writer  of  the  following  account  of 
the  late  Dr.  Maxwell  Garthshore,  had 
jbeen  acquainted  with  him  40  years.  Not¬ 
withstanding  wide  and  palpable  differences 
in  tbeir  characters  and  pursuits,  he  affec¬ 
tionately  loved  the  man,  and  both  loved 
and  respected  him  the  more,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  opportunities  of  observing  him 
in  the  various  offices  of  professional  and 
private  life,  and  in  the  various  changes  of 
fortune,  from  great  external  prosperity, 
to  some  of  the  heaviest  distresses  with 
which  a  good  man  can  be  afflicted.  'His 
character  was  too  long  and  too  generally 
known  easily  to  admit  of  exaggeration, 
on  the  side  either  of  blame  or  of  praise. 
For  half  a  century  he  was  a  practitioner 
of  physic  in  London,  distinguished  for  the 
unwearied  diligence  and  truly  Christian 
benevolence  with  which  he  exercised  his 
profession.  To  persons  in  want  his  advice 
was  gratuitous,  and  to  all  fit  objects  of 
b  ounty,  whether  known  personally  to  him¬ 
self,  or  recommended  by  his  numerous 
friends.  As  his  circumstances  improved, 
his  purse  and  his  house  were  open  to  them ; 
and  although,  in  medical  men,  generosity 
of  proceedings  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
mere  prudential  motive  of  extending  their 
practice,  yet  Dr.  G.’s  beneficence  must 
have  had  a  nobler  origin:  it  was  exercised 
universally,  on  occasions  not  bearing  any 
relation  to  the  line  of  his  profession.  Fcwr 
men  ever  did  more,  in  proportion  to  their 
abilities,  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends 
and  relatives,  or  made  greater  sacrifices 
of  money  and  of  time,  either  to  promote 
their  views,  or  to  repair  their  misfortunes. 
On  an  occasion  of  the  latter  kind,  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  known  him  to 
bestow  in  one  gratuity  a  sum  exceeding 
the  amount  of  his  whole  annual  income. 

Maxwell  Garthshore  was  born  at  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  capital  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  the  28th  October,  1732.  On  both 
sides  he  was  descended  from  antient  and  re¬ 
spectable  families  in  Galloway.  His  mo¬ 
ther’s  name  pas  Barbara  Gordon  ;  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  the  Rev.  George  Garthshore*, 
50  years  Minister  in  Kirkcudbright,  and 
of  whom  it  was  the  least  distinction  to 
have  been  bom  a  gentleman  f.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  this  advan¬ 
tage  was  shared  with  many  ministers  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  whose  stipends,  con¬ 
temptible  as  they  now  sound  in  modern 
ears,  then  bore  an  adequate  proportion 
to  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  wants  of 
a  family ;  above  all,  to  the  supplies  swf- 


*  He  died  the  24th  January,  1760, 

aged  72. 

f  He  was  son  to  James  Garthshore  of 
that  Ilk  ;  as  noticed  in  the  inscription  on 
bis  monument. 


MAXWELL  GARTHSHORE. 

ficient  in  those  days  for  educating  sons 
learnedly,  and  daughters  usefully.  In 
the  country  where  he  lived,  Mr.  G.  ac¬ 
quired  very  general  respect  for  his  sin¬ 
cere  piely  and  unwearied  beneficence: 
this  respect  was  mingled  with  much  love 
and  affection ;  he  w  as  regarded  as  the 
patron  of  the  young,  and  the  comforter 
of  the  aged.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  because  he  believed  them  to  be 
those  of  the  New  Testament ;  but  he  lived 
in  amity  with  men  differing  from  him  in 
opinion ;  and  his  leading  maxim  was,  that 
zeal  for  Religion  ought  always  to  he  go¬ 
verned  by  Religion,  that  is,  by  the  true 
Christian  spirit  of  candour,  forbearance, 
and  charity.  Of  this  excellent  Pastor, 
three  Sermons  remain,  all  of  them  marked 
by  correctness  of  taste  and  unusual  pu¬ 
rity  of  style,  as  well  as  by  great  per¬ 
spicuity  and  cogency  of  argumentation. 
The  occasions  on  which  they  were  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  topicks  judiciously  intro¬ 
duced  into  them,  and  the  happy  conse¬ 
quences  with  which  one  of  them  at  least 
was  immediately  attended,  are  calculated 
to  render  these  discourses  a  genuine  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  mind,  and  a  memorial  of  his 
virtues  ;  and  the  notice  of  them  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  this  memoir,  because  Dr.  Garth¬ 
shore  always  felt  and  declared  that,  for 
any  good  qualities  ascribed  t®  him,  he 
was  indebted  chiefly  to  the  instructions 
and  example  of  his  father. 

On  the  6th  July,  1736,  Mrv  Garth¬ 
shore  preached  on  the  text  Philippians  ii. 
3.  “  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife 
or  vain  glory.”  This  discourse,  con¬ 
taining  an  impressive  dissuasion  from 
animosity  in  religious  matters,  is  said,  in 
the  title-page,  to  have  been  preached  at 
the  Moderation  of  a  Call  to  the  Evangelical 
Ministry  in  the  Church  of  Buttle,  where 
Mr.  John  M ‘Naught,  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  was  chosen  to  that  sacred  office. 
For  understanding  these  words,  most  in¬ 
habitants  of  South  Britain  will  need  to  be 
informed,  that,  in  the  ecclesiastical  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scotland,  to  moderate  means  to 
preside:  he  who  presides  in  the  General 
Assembly  is  called  the  Moderator;  and 
the  moderation  of  a  call  is  the  act  of  pre¬ 
siding,  by  appointment  of  Presbytery,  in 
the  congregation  of  elders,  landholders, 
and  other  inhabitants,  assembled  for  the 
election  of  a  minister  by  majority  of  votes. 
This  mode  of  collating  to  benefices  in 
Scotland,  had  been  superseded  by  the 
law  of  patronage  enacted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne ;  a  law,  however,  so  disT 
agreeable  to  the  feelings  and  religious 
principles  of  the  people  at  large,  that 
presentation  by  a  patron  commonly  ex¬ 
cited  opposition  to  the  settlement  in  a  pare. 
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often  the  largest  part,  of  the  congregation. 

To  avoid  this  evil,  patrons  would  fre¬ 
quently  wave  their  right  of  presenting, 
and  generously  leave  the  parishioners  to 
their  own  free  choice  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Minister.  But  while  the  grievance 
of  patronage  was  thus  obviated,  a  wide 
door  was  opened  for  the  mischiefs  to  be 
apprehended  from  popular  elections  ;  from 
not  only  the  passions  and  prejudices  and 
jarring  interests  of  individuals,  but  from 
those  more  baneful,  because  more  exten¬ 
sile  and  more  systematic,  machinations 
of  religious  and  political  parties.  Each 
knot  and  confederacy  was  active  and  zea¬ 
lous  in  abetting  its  favoured  candidate, 
while  all  were  nearly  alike  careless  about 
the  mean's  emp’oyed  by  them  for  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  their  opposite  and  irreconcile- 
able  ends.  The  collation  to  benefices 
come  thus  to  be  attended  with  discord, 
animosity,  calumny,  secession,  secret 
intrigue,  and  sometimes  open  violence. 
The  settlement  of  Mr.  M ‘Naught  in  the 
above-mentioned  parish  threatened  all 
these  evils  in  their  utmost  excess,  when, 
through  the  persuasive  influence  of  Mr. 
G.  and  the  sudden  change  operated  by  bis 
judicious  and  affecting  discourse,  the  tu¬ 
mult  subsided,  perfect  tranquillity  was 
restored,  and  “  that  which  seemed  most 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished  in  many 
months,  was  brought  about  in  a  few 
hours:  a  call  was  regularly  subscribed, 
attested  in  presence  of  a  Committee,  sus¬ 
tained  and  approved  by  the  Presbytery 
without  one  dissentient  voice.”  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  parishioners  on  this  happy  re¬ 
sult,  Mr.  G.  farther  observes,  that  such 
an  example  is  calculated  tp  show  how 
much  less  difficulty  than  is  apprehended 
by  many,  there  might'  be  in  supplying 
Church  vacancies  by  popular  election; 
and  that,  were  other  congregations  to  be  as 
open  to  conviction,  and  as  obedient  to 
reason,  this  would  prove  the  strongest 
argument  with  Government  to  relieve 
them  of  the  grievances  complained  of  in 
the  law  of  patronage,  which  is  often  a 
source  of  discord.  He  proceeds,  “  there 
is  one  thing  that  gave  umbrage,  and  created 
much  difficulty.  Some  gentlemen,  it  was 
alleged,  not  of  our  communion,  favoured 
the  candidate  whom  you  have  chosen, 
and  were  instrumental  in  promoting  his 
call.  However  specious  this  objection 
may  appear,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  serious  consideration  what  St. 
Paul  says,  when  speaking  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  Minister.  ‘  Moreover,  he 
must  have  a  good  report  of  them  that  are 
without.’  Again,  ‘  Walk  in  wisdom  to¬ 
ward  th<~rri  that  are  without and,  ‘Give 
none  offi-nee,  neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to 
the  Gentiles.’ — Of  the  two  remaining  Ser¬ 
mons  of  Mr.  Garthshore,  one  was  preached 
before  the  Synod  of  Galloway,  and  the 


other  before  the  General  Assembly,  and 
published  at  the  desire  of  his  Grace  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner.  They  are  very 
excellent  discourses  in  point  both  of 
matter  and  of  method,  evincing,  with 
complete  devotion  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  ©f  the  Scottish  Church,  that  li¬ 
berality  and  candour,  that  purity,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  charity,  which  form  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  genuine  Christianity,  under 
all  its  denominations. — From  the  tuition 
of  this  excellent  father,  his  son  Maxwell 
received  that  early  domestic  education, 
often  more  important  and  more  efficacious 
than  any  other.  It  was  the  peculiar  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Scotland  that  every  parish 
contained  a  grammar-school,  and  most  of 
the  towns  a  very  good  one.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular,  Kirkcudbright  was  not  deficient. 
Mr.  Garthshore,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 
placed  with  a  Surgeon  -  Apothecary  in 
Edinburgh  ;  where  he  attended  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Classes  of  the  University.  The  Medical 
School  of  Edinburgh  already  flourished 
in  high  celebrity ;  and  the  Infirmary, 
as  patronized  by  the  publick  and  wealthy 
individuals,  particularly  by  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  late  John  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  afforded  resources  for  practi¬ 
cal  improvement,  which  perhaps  no  simi¬ 
lar  institution  of  Europe  could  at  that 
time  boast.  In  his  20th  year,  Mr.  G.  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  his  cousin-german. 
Mi.  Robert  Maitland,  merchant  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  letter  was  written  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Geo.  Bux¬ 
ton,  who  was  going  to  study  Physic  at 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Maitland  says,  that  he 
had  heard  such  favourable  accounts  of  his 
cousin,  as  made  him  desirous  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  him  his  young  friend  ;  and  that 
he  knew  so  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton,  as  made  him  hope  that  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  might  be  beneficial  to  both  parties : 
at  the  same  time  he  desires  Mr.  G.’s  cor¬ 
respondence. 

The  gentleman  who  thus  wrote  was 
the  father  of  a  family;  he  was  strenu¬ 
ously  engaged  in  trade,  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  the  foundation,  by  his  industry,  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  sound  judgment,  for  that 
eminence  which  be  acquired  and  always 
maintained  as  a  Merchant.  Between 
him  and  his  young  cousin  Garthshore  a 
correspondence  commenced ;  and  from 
this  time  continued  with  much  advantage 
to  the  latter,  whose  proceedings  in  the 
future  stages  of  his  life  were  chiefly  in¬ 
fluenced  or  directed  by  the  counsels  of 
his  friend.  It  should  seem,  however, 
that  Mr.  Maitland  was  not  consulted  in  a 
measure  adopted  by  his  correspondent, 
when,  in  his  22d  year,  he  had  finished  his 
medical  education  in  Edinburgh.  About 
this  time  Mr.  G.  joined  the  Army,  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  Mate  to  Surgeon 
Hack,  afterwards  Dr,  Huck  Saunders,  in 

Lord 
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Lord  Charles  Hay’s  regiment.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Maitland  writes  to  him  in 
January  170,5,  then  with  his  regiment  at 
Dundee.  “  He  does  not  blame  him,”  he 
observes,  “  for  entering  into  the  Army, 
as  the  circumstance  of  having  a  friend  in 
the,  regiment  made  the  proposal  tempt¬ 
ing  ;  but  the  medical  department  there, 
he  thinks  a  very  limited  sphere  for  a  man 
of  abilities  and  genius  in  his  profession  : 
that  often. much  time  must  elapse  before 
preferment  is  obtained ;  and  even  the 
Surgeoncy  to  a  regiment  is  but  scanty 
bread.”  This  Opinion  had  its  full  weight 
with  Mr.  G.:  he  consulted  his  friend  what 
better  wq.s  to  be  done  ;  and  in  April  of 
the  same  year,  Mr.  M.  writes  to  him, 
“  that  in  a  town  of  England,  not  large, 
but  pleasant,  there  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
who,  having  made  money,  talks  of  coming 
to  London  ;  he  is  a  worthy  man,  and,  I 
believe,  has  a  friendship  for  me.  His 
reputation  is  great,  and  his  business,  I 
suppose,  profitable;  but  it  i$  attended, 
as  1  learn,  with  a  deal  of  fatigue  in  riding 
about  the  country. 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  was  Dr.  John 
Fordyce,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Up¬ 
pingham  in  Rutland.  With  him  a  nego¬ 
tiation  was  entered  into  in  the  autumn  : 
for  relinquishing  a  lucrative  situation, 
money  was  expected  :  here  again  Mr. 
M.  interposed,  smoothing  all  difficul¬ 
ties;  and,  in  the  year  1756.  Dr.  Garth- 
shore  succeeded  to  Dr.  Fordyce  at  Up¬ 
pingham.  In  this  place  he  resided  eight 
years,  from  1756  to  1763  inclusive,  giving 
much  satisfaction  by  his  activity,  assi¬ 
duity,'  and  successful  practice  in  Physic 
and  Midwifery,  in  a  very  extensive  range 
of  country.  What  is  called  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  most  men  in  life,  turns  chiefly 
on  the  manner  in  which  their  time  is  spent 
from  20  to  30.  During  his  residence  at 
Uppingham,  Dr.  G.  laid  the  foundation 
of  many  valuable  friendships,  some  of 
which  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  fu¬ 
ture  proceedings.  Among  these  may  he 
mentioned  that  of  Lord  Carbury,  of  Geo. 
Brudenell,  esq.  40  years  Member  for  the 
County,  of  Dr.  afterwards  Sir  George  Ba¬ 
lter^,  a  name,  as  his  elegant  latinity  at¬ 
tests,  not  less  eminent  as  a  Scholar  than 
as  a  Physician ;  Dr.  R.  Pulteney,  highly 
distinguished  as  a  Botanist;  and  perhaps 
above  all,  the  much-respected  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  principal  Physician  of  Stamford,  fa¬ 
ther  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  late  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  but  who  now  prefers  I ite- 

*  To  him  Dr.  G.  dedicated  his  Thesis 

De  Papaveris  usu  in  Parturientibus  ac 
Puerperis.”  This  was  in  1764,  when  Dr. 
G.  accompanied  to  Edinburgh  Dr.  Pulte¬ 
ney,  where  the  latter  also,  by  his  great 
merit,  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D;  though 
he  had  not  studied  at  Edinburgh. 


rary  retirement  to  that  eminent  station, 
to  mitres  and  primacies,  which  awaited 
him.  His  younger  brother  has  not  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  “  NolUmus  episco - 
-pari he  is  the  present  learned  and 
worthy  Bishop  of  Oxford.  , 

Indeed,  from  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  Dr.  G.  had  the  happiness  of  ex¬ 
citing  good  will  and  confidence  in  men 
of  eminent  character.  In  Lord  Charles 
Hay’s  regiment  he  had  been  profes¬ 
sionally  connected  with  Mr.  Huck,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  through  the  discerning  patro¬ 
nage  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  a  wealthy  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  niece  of  Adm.  Sir  Charles 
Saunders,  and  his  own  professional  merits, 
acquired  much  consideration  in  London 
as  Dr.  Huck  Saunders.  At  his  death,  above 
30  years  after  their  acquaintance  and  in¬ 
timacy,  this  gentleman  named  Dr.  Garth- 
shore  to  be  one  of  the  guardians  to  his 
daughters;  the  elder  of  whom  is  now 
Viscountess  Melville,  and  the  younger 
Countess  of  Westmoreland. 

Dr.  G.’s  devotion  to  professional  duties 
in  Rutland  hindered  him  not  from  visiting 
his  parents  in  Galloway.  In  a  visit  there, 
he  gained  the  heart  of  a  young  lady, 
heiress  to  the  estate*  of  an  antient  but 
small,  and  now  extinct,  clan  in  that  part 
of  Scotland.  The  parties  were  brought 
to  the  same  mind,  not,  however,  without 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Doctor,  and 
consultation  with  Mr.  Robert  Maitland 
of  London,  his  perpetual  friend  and  ad-j 
viser,  and  an  adviser  from  whom  no  les¬ 
sons  were  to  he  learned  but  those  of  piety, 
rectitude,  and  the  most  wary  conscien¬ 
tious  proceedings  in  all  the  occurrences 
of  life.  In  1759  Dr.  G.  returned  with 
his  bride  to  Uppingham,  in  which  place 
his  first  two  sons  were  born  ;  both  died 
very  young,  the  elder  in  London,  where 
Mrs.  G.  the  28th  October,  1764,  brought 
him  a  third  son,  William,  of  whom  much 
is  to  be  said.  Considerably  before  this 
time  Dr.  Baker  had  removed  to  London, 
where  he  speedily  attained  that  eminence 
as  a  Physician,  so  well  merited  by  his 
abilities.  This  was  a  great  inducement 
for  his  friend  Garth  f,  as  he  jocularly 
called  him,  to  follow.  But  in  this  matter 
also,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maitland  was 
that  which  weighed  most.  That  gentle¬ 
man  had  written  to  him  that  the  landed 
estate  of  200/.  per  annum,  acquired  by 
his  marriage,  was  sufficient  to  exempt 
him  from  the  toilsome  fatigues  of  country 
practice :  the  Doctor,  he  fancied,  might 
look  towards  Edinburgh,  where  so  much 
of  his  youth  had  been  spent;  but  Mr.  M. 
dropped  hints  of  London,  as  if  he  wished 

*  The  estate  of  Ruscoe. 

f  Sir  G.  Baker  used  to  say  that  Garth 
and  Shore  were  two  halfs  better  than  the 
whole, 


that 
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that  place  to  obtain  the  preference.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  1763,  Di\  G.  removed  with 
Ids  family  to  London;  and,  after  a  short 
residence  in  Bedford -street,  Covent-gar- 
<den,  settled  in  St.  Martin’s-lane,  where 
he  continued  nearly  50  years.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  views  in  corning  to  London  were 
amply  gratified  *  ;  but  here  he  was  soon 
assailed  by  a  heavy  domestic  affliction, 
which  I  find  thus  commemorated  in  a 
blank  page  of  his  Bible.  “  It  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  take  from  me  to  endless 
happiness,  my  faithful,  affectionate,  and 
excellent  wife,  the  8th  March,  1765,  after 
a  tender,  inviolable,  and  comfortable 
onion  of  five  years  and  four  mouths.” 
From  domestic  calamity,  Dr.  G.  sought 
relief  in  the  practice  of  his  public  duties, 
firs  natural  susceptibility,  the  instruction 
erf  bis  father,  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
M.  bad  deeply  impressed  him  with  devo¬ 
tion  to  bis  Maker,  and  taught  him  to  con¬ 
sider  it  ts  inseparable  from  good-will  and 
beneficence  to  men.  Volumes  of  his 
J>iary  lie  before  me,  kept  for  the  whole 
of  his  life  in  London,  and  amounting  to 
many  thousands  of  close- writ  ten  pages, 
in  contractions  very  difficult  to  decypher. 
They  are  medical,  miscellaneous,  and 
eminently  pious,  abounding  in  daily  eja- 
eulations  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  with 
fervent  prayers  to  be  kept  steady  in  that 
course  of  welt-doing,  essential  to  bappi- 
ness  in  the  present  life  and  in  th  at  which 
is  to  come.  The  tone  and  temper,  eleva¬ 
tion  and  energy  acquired  by  this  sublime 
heavenly  intercourse,  appeared  indispen¬ 
sable  to  this  good  man,  not  only  as  the 
consolation  of  sorrow,  and  the  disposer  to 
patience  and  resignation  under  the  ills  of 
life,  but  as  the  spring  and  principle  of 
wearied  perseverance  in  active  virtue  ; 
the  diligent,  liberal,  charitable  exercise 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
From  this  time  forward,  he  continued  for 
nearly  half  a  century  cultivating  Medicine 
in  all  its  branches,  most  attentive  to  every 
new  improvement  in  themf.  Physician 
to  the,  British  Lying-in-hospital,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  ren¬ 
dering  his  house  an  asylum  for  the  poor, 


as  well  as  a  centre  of  communication  for 
the  learned  ;  for  his  connexion  with  the 
higher  orders  of  men  never  prevented  his 
habitual  attentions  and  services  to  the  less 
fortunate  :  in  general,  to  .stand  in  need  of 
his  assistance  was  the  surest  recommen¬ 
dation  to  his  partiality.  Such  a  character 
is  not  indeed  the  best  calculated  for  nice 
discrimination,  the  want  of  which  is  an 
imputation  to  which  Dr.  Garlhshore  was 
certainly  on  many  occasions  liable. 

His  only  son  William  began  now-t® 
form  the  object  of  much  anxious  soli¬ 
citude.  From  a  private  school  at  Hamp¬ 
stead  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  and 
soon  placed  on  the  foundation.  In  his 
turn,  lie  went  to  Clirist-ehurch,  Oxford, 
where  Dean  Jackson,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  received  him  as  an  hereditary 
friend  ;  and  gradually  honoured  him  with 
no  common  share  of  his  attention  and 
conlidence.  He  continued  six  or  seven 
years  a  student  of  Christ-church,  making 
occasional  excursions  for  improvement  to 
Fiance  and  German}7-,  When  a  compa¬ 
nion  was  wanted  for  Lord  Dalkeith  in  his 
travels,  his  grandfather  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
tague  applied  to  Dean  Jackson,  who  had 
been  sub -preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
when  the  Duke  was  Governor.  The  Dean 
recommended  Mr.  Garthshore,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  well  qualified  for  such  an 
employment  by  his  agreeable  manners 
and  address,  his  improvement  in  useful 
knowledge,  anu  the  strict  propriety  of  his 
behaviour.  Accompanying  Lord  Dal¬ 
keith,  Mr.  G.  set  out  on  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  tour,  than  those  generally  under¬ 
taken,  since  it  embraced  the  Northern 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  Russia.  In 
1 7 9(2  lie  returned  to  London,  in  deservedly 
high  credit  both  with  his  pupil  and  with 
his  employers ;  and  very  brilliant  pro¬ 
spects  soon  opened  to  him  from  such  illus¬ 
trious  and  powerful  connexions.  By  the 
Duke  of  Buceleugh,  he  was  recommended 
to  Government;  and  held  for  several  years 
a  confidential  situation,  as  Private  Secre¬ 
tary,  under  the  late  Lord  Melville,  then  Mr. 
Secretary  Dundas.  In  1794  he  married  Miss 
JaneChalie,  with  the  expectancy  of  a  hand- 


*  In  the  line  of  an  accoucheur,  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  have 
had  the  following  very  admirable  qualities.  “  He  was  extremely  patient,  as  long  as 
patience  was  a  virtue ;  and  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  of  extreme  danger,  he  decided  with 
quickness  and  great  judgment ;  and  he  had  always  a  mind  sufficiently  firm  to  enable 
his  hands  to  execute  that  which  his  head  had  dictated.”  Sir  G.  Baker  made  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  through  whose  recommendation  and 
interest  Dr.  Garthshore  was  chosen  Physician  to  the  Hospital  in  Brownlovv-street. 

-{-  In  the  year  1769  he  read  before  the  Society  of  Physicians  a  case  of  fatal  Ileus,  which 
was  published  in  the  Fourth  volume  of  Med.  Qbs.  andEnquiries.  And  in  the  same  year, 
two  cases  of  retroverted  Uterus,  which  were  published  in  the  Fifth  volume.  In  the  year 
1 789  be  published  in  the  London  Medicgl  Journal,  Observations  on  Extra-uterine  cases 
and  ruptures  of  the  'l  ubes  and  Uterus;  and  in  the  same  year  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  remarkable  case  of  numerous  Births,  with  observations ;  printed  in  the  77th  volume 
pf  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
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lorne  fortune:  he  sit  in  two  Parliaments*' 
during  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
was  appointed  f  a  Lord  of  Admiralty  in 
that  of  Mr.  Addington.  But  of  such 
^prosperous  fortune,  how  precarious  is  the 
tenure  !  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Mr. 
G.  lost  his  father-in  law,  his  wife  and 
his  only  child,  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
himself  seized  with  a  mental  -disorder, 
of  which,  after  languishing  nearly  three 
years,  he  died  the  5th  April,  1806  §. 

Under  the  pressure  of  such  dreadful  af¬ 
flictions,  Dr.  G.  was  supported  by  his  ha¬ 
bitual  piety.  When  speaking  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  his  unvaried  expression  was,  “  The 
will  of  God  be  done  !”  He  was  now  in  his 
'74th  year:  he  had  been  deprived,  almost 
at  one  blow,  of  the  objects  of  his  affections, 
his  laboui-s,  bis  hopes.  Wet,  under  such 
Calamities,  and  at  so  advanced  a'  period 
of  life,  instead  ofplunging  into  the  glooms 
of  lazy  despondency,  he  became  more 
strenuous,  if  possible,  than  ordinary,  in 
all  those  offices  of  duty  and  of  kindness 
in  which  his  useful  life  had  been  spent. 
To  the  last  he  maintained  his  gaiety  and 
briskness ;  and,  in  company  with  his 
friends,  was  always  ready  to  give  way  to 
those  innocent  sallies  of  pleasantry,  that 
facetiousness  and  hilarity,  which  are  the 
natural  fruits  of  an  unblemished  life,  and 
of  a  benevolent  disposition.  In  1795  (see 
Vol.  I.XV.  p.  488)  he  married  a  second 
wife;  but  she  died  long  before  him.  The 
day  previous  to  his  death  the  writer’ of  this 
memoir  called  at  his  house,  not  knowing 
of  his  very  serious  illness.  Finding  that 
Dr.  G.  was  confined  to  his  bed,  he  did 
not  mean  to  disturb  him  j  but,  upon  being 
told  by  the  servant  that  lie  had  been  re¬ 
peatedly  asked  after,  he  walked  up  stairs 
to  the  bed-side.  The  Doctor  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  receive  him  with  his  usual  cour¬ 
tesy,  but  said  that  he  believed  himself  to 
fee  dying :  that  he  died  in  peace  and  amity 
with  all  mankind.  Upon  a  reply,  that 
few  could  leave  life  with  better  hopes,  he 
exclaimed  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  “  Heu 
vitam  perdidi  operose  nihil  agendo 
adding,  that  he  had  firm  reliance  on  God’s 
goodness  through  Christ.  As  the  writer 
prepared  to  retire,  to  make  room  for  his 
attendants,  he  called  aloud,  that  he  never 
would  forget  the  friendship  between  them. 
Next  morning  his  death  was  announced 
by  his  nephew  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  as 
having  taken  place  at  half  past  two  on 
Saturday,  the  1st  March,  18 1‘2. 

The  preceding  pages  are  intended  to  af¬ 
ford  a  picture  of  his  mind.  As  to  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  figure,  he  bore  so  striking  a 

*  For  Weymouth. 

t  February  21,  1801. 

♦  Vol.  LXXIII.  p.  794. 
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resemblance  to  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham, 
that  he  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  him. 
This  likeness  once  produced  considerable 
sensation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Chatham  was  pointed  to  in  the  gal-, 
lery  :  all  believed  him  to  be  there  :  the 
person  really  present  was  Dr.  Garthshore.' 
—  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields,  at  the 
further  end,  opposite  No.  16,  about  If* 
yards  ‘from  the  wall,  where  a  handsome 
monument  will  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
— He  died  worth  about  55,000/.  and  by 
his  will,  made  only  a  few  days  before  his- 
death,  after  the  payment  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  legacies,  names,  as  Resi¬ 
duary  Legatee,  John  Maitland,  esq.  M.  P- 

DeathS. 

1812.  Jan.  9.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Frig- 
comb,  of  Enbourn,  near  Newbury.  She 
is  stated,  in  the  Bristol  Journal,  to  have 
been  inoculated  with  the  cow-pock  on  the 
15th  Dec.  last,  by  a  most  respectable 
medical  man,  who  on  the  25th  pronounced 
her  perfectly  safe ;  but  that  the  small¬ 
pox  made  its  appearance  on  the  28th, 
which  caused  her  death. 

J(tn.  19.  At  Hedon,  Holderness,  aged 
27,  Miss  M.  Ellis;  on  the  12th,  aged  14, 
Mr.  J.  E. ;  on  the  15th,  aged  16,  S.E.; 
on  the  31st,  aged  35,  five  days  after  the 
death  of  her  infant  ch-ld,  Anne,  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Hearing,  sister  to  the  above,  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  M.  R.;  and  on  Feb.  3, 
the  said  Mr.  Ellis  himself,  being  six  per¬ 
sons  out  of  one  family  in  less  than  one 
month. 

Feb.  1 .  ^At  Leith,  aged  50,  G.  Johnston, 
esq.  of  Overton. 

Feb.  9.  J.  Blomficld,  esq.  of  Welling- 
ham,  late  of  Billiivgford,  Norfolk,  a  cele¬ 
brated  agriculturist. 

At  Bristol,  aged  40,  C.  Braugh,  esq. 
merchant,  late  of  the  island  of  Barbados*. 

Feb.  10.  At  Botch erby,  near  Carlisle, 
aged  90,  Miss  Margery  Jackson,  a  maiden 
lady,  many  years  au  inhabitant  of  that  * 
city.  She  is  said  to  have  died  worth 
50,000/.  hoarded  by  penury;  and  1800 
guineas  in  gold  were  found  in  her  house 
at  her  death. 

Feb.  12.  At  Buckingham,  in  her  60th 
year,  Mrs.  Box,  widow  of  the  late  P.  B. 
esq.  Receiver-general  for  that  county. 

Feb.  14.  In  tiie  Adelphi,  in  his  22<i 
year,  Robert,  third  son  of  Rev.  T.  H. 
Pearson,  vicar  of  Queen  Camel,  Somerset. 

In  his  87th  year,  Rev.  Robert  Uric, 
minister  of  Airth,  Scotland. 

Feb.  15.  In  her  71st  year,  Mrs.  Horns¬ 
by,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  H.  D.  D. 
late  Sa.vilian  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

At  Bur  ford,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mey- 
riek.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  some 
evil-disposed  persons  inhumanly  throwing 
atones  through  the  window  of  her  bed- 

chambar. 
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chamber,  which  so  alarmed  her  as  to 
cause  premature  child-birth,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  convulsions  and  death. 

At  Loughrea,  the  wife  of  A.  Id.  Daly, 
esq.  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Paul  Gore,  and 
cousin  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran. 

Feb.  16.  At  Boyle,  co.  Roscommon, 
Redmond  Barry,  esq.  first  lieuL-colonel 
of  the  South  Cork  militia. 

Feb.  17.  In  Castle-court,  Strand,  aged 
43,  Mr.  Messenger,  bookseller. 

At  Appleton,  Berks,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Hoskins,  and  only  sister  of  Chas. 
Taylor,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Wells. 

Feb.  18.  At  his  brother’s,  in  Poet’s 
Corner,  aged  41,  Mr.  Henry  Medley,  late 
»f  the  84th  regiment. 

In  Great.  Kussell-street,  in  his  67th 
year,  Mr.  Charles  Deroussiere. 

In  the  Grove,  Hackney,  in  her  74th 
year,  Mrs.  Lee,  relict  of  Jas.  L.  esq. 

Feb.  18.  At  Warminster,  aged  55,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Berry.  While  the 
power  of  her  abilities,  the  variety  of  her 
attainments,  and  the  integrity  of  her  con¬ 
duct,  commanded  the  respect,  the  unas¬ 
suming  gentleness  of  her  manners,  the. 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  her  disposition,  conciliated  the 
affections,  of  her  intimate  acquaintance. 
With  firmness  and  serenity  she  supported 
the  pains  of  a  long  indisposition  ;  and  to 
the  moment  of  her  dissolution,  looked 
forward  to  a  future  state  with  calm  com¬ 
posure  and  humble  hope. 

Feb.  19.  At  Rev.  Dr.  James’s,  Upper 
Charlotte-street,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Penny,  daughter  of  the  late 
Thos.  P.  esq.  of  Queen-square. 

At  the  house  of  her  second  son,  Major- 
gen.  Oliver  Thos.  Jones,  Twickenham, 
Mrs.  Joanna  Jones,  widow  of  the  late 
Rob.  J. esq. of  Fonmon Castle,  Glamorgan. 

In  Southampton,  in  his  57th  year,  W. 
Lindsay,  esq.  formerly  of  Antigua. 

At  Bath,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Saiusbury,  re¬ 
lict  of  W.  S.  esq. 

At  Torquay,  Devon,  Mr.  C.  Harris,  of 
Winchester-piace,  Southwark. 

Feb.  20.  Aged  57,  Mr.  J.  Hensball,  sen. 
of  Wardour-street. 

At  Beaconsfield,  in  his  86th  year,  R. 
Crook,  esq.  nearly  50  years  an  inhabitant 
of  that  place. 

Feb.  21.  At  Battersea-rise,  aged  57, 
Mary,  wife  of  W.  Hutchins,  esq. 

In  his  72d  year,  Mr.  R.  Martin,-  of 
Clay-ball,  Old  Windsor,  formerly  master 
of  the  Castle-inn. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  T.  Bering- 
ton,  esq.  of  Winsley,  co.  Hereford. 

Feb.  22.  In  Park-street,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Bagot,  daughter  of  the  late  Walter  W,  B. 
of  Blithfield,  co.  Stafford. 

Aged  72,  Mr.  J.  Scouler,  of  Great  Rus- 
sell-street. 


Feb.  23.  At  Woodstock,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  W.  Tebbett,  of  Blenheim;  and  > 
on  the  2bth,  S.  C.  Didier,  her  grand¬ 
daughter. 

At  Brighton,  Arabella,  wife  of  E.  F. 
Colston,  esq.  of  Filkin’s-hall,  Oxon,  and 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Michael  Clay- 
field,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Feb.  24.  Burst  a  blood-vessel  during  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  while  sitting  in  a 
box  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  died 
in  five  minutes,  notwithstanding  immedi¬ 
ate  assistance  was  afforded,  Mr.  Ehlars,  a 
gentleman  in  the  Hamburgh  trade. 

Aged  51,  Eliza,  wife  of  J.  Dennett,  esq. 
of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At  Clifton,  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
of  Edw.  Jenkins,  esq.  of  Dublin. 

Feb.  25.  At  Hans-place,  Chelsea,  aged 
46,  Miss  C.  Maughan,  late  of  Kew-green. 

At  Cambridge,  Richard  John,  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  Margaret  Profes-  • 
sorof  Divinity  in  that  university. 

Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Dawes  Ross,  of  Syston,  co.  Leicester. 

Feb.  26.  At  Kentish  Town,  aged  88, 
Samuel  Devis,  esq. 

The  wife  of  Hen.  Gresley  Attwood, 
esq.  of  Tavistock-street,  Bedford-square. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Pimlico. 

At  Curbridge  cottage,  near  Botley, 
aged  31,  J.  R.  Blackwell,  esq.  second  soa 
of  the  late  E.  B.  esq.  of  Lewisham, 
t  Aged  84,  Mr.  Thos.  Wood,  a  respect¬ 
able  farmer  near  Stanton  Harcourt. 

In  her  70th  3rear,  Mrs.  Anne  Mellor, 
relict  of  the  late  Charles  M.  gent,  of 
Kirby  Frith,  co.  Leicester. 

Feb.  27.  In  her  58th  year,  Sarah  Anne, 
wife  of  Martin  Hopkins,  esq.  of  Walworth.* 

In  his  7 1st  year,  G.  Goodwin,  esq.  of 
Studham  Lodge,  Herts. 

At  Farnborough,  near  Banbury,  Rev.  J. 
Gaskarth,  only  brother  to  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk. 

Feb.  28.  At  Hoxton,  aged  78,  Mrs. 
Spilsbury,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Thos. 
S.  printer,  of  Snow-hill. 

At  Kennington,  T.  Deacon,  esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  the  house  of  Berdoe,  Wilkinson, 
and  Deacon.  Upper  Thames-street. 

At  Bath,  Constantia,  widow  of  P.  Salt- 
marsh,  esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late  T. 
Fitzherbert,  esq.  of  Surnorton,  Stafford. 

Rev.  Thomas  Davis,  rector  of  Saitfurd, 
near  Bath. 

At  Marlborough,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  Robert  Griffiths,  gent,  father  of  the 
respectable  attorne3r  and  banker. 

At  Wiveliseombe,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edw. 
Boucher;  and,  on  March  2,  trie  wife  of 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  of  Ford. 

At  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  Mary, 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  Say  well,  of  Wood-street, 
Cheapside. 

At  Mullinalione,  Bolton  Pennefathpr, 

esq. 
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Feb .  29.  At  Mitcham,  Captain  James 
Garth,  late  of  the  94th  regt.  and  son  o? 
the  late  C.  Garth,  esq.  formerly  M.  P.  for 
Devizes.  -  , 

At  Upton-house,  Devon,  aged  71, 
George  Olive,  esq.  late  of  Poole,  Dorset. 

Aged  75,  John  Miles,  esq.  of  Under¬ 
down,  near  Ledbury, 

After  a  few  hours’  illness,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Berridge,  of  Leicester. 

Aged  74,  Mrs.  Lowe,  of  Liverpool,  mo¬ 
ther  ofT.  Creevey,  esq.  M.P.  for  Thetford. 

At  -  Mount  Henry,  Queen’s  county, 
in  her  74th  year.  Right  Hon.  Mary,  widow 
of  the  late  Henry  Lord  Baron  Annaly,  of 
Teneliek,  co.  Longford.  She  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Skeffington  Randal  Smyth, 
esq.  by  the  Hon.  Elizabeth  Moore. 

March  1.  In  Conduit-street,  Hanov«r- 
square,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Jane  Simpson,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Mr.  J.  S.  late  of  New  Bond-street. 

In  North-street,  Fitzroy-square,  T. 
Swale,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late 
Jacob  Wilkinson,  esq.  of  Bedford-row. 

At  Hartland  Abbey,  co.  Devon,  Paul 
Orchard,  esq.  In  1765  he  served  the 
office  of  Sheriff  for  that  county ;  and  for 
many  years  was  Colonel  of  the  Northern 
Regiment  of  Militia,  which  corps  he 
brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  credit  and 
reputation  j  when  ill  health  obliged  him 
to  retire  from  that  regiment.  He  after¬ 
wards  was  solicited  to  assume  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Volunteers  raised  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  station  he  filled  with 
equal  honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his 
country ;  revered,  respected,  and  esteemed 
by  all  as  the  gentleman,  the  friend,  and 
the  officer.  He  was  also  Representative, 
in  four  successive  Parliaments,  for  the. 
Borough  of  Callington.  In  1764  he  mar¬ 
ried  Beltina,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Law- 
ley,  bart.  of  Canwell,  co.  Stafford,  who 
survives  him  without  issue. 

March  2.  Mrs.  M.  Shaw,  wife  of  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  of  Old  Broad-street. 

March  3.  Aged  84,  Mr.  R.  Sturt,  yeo¬ 
man,  of  West  Grinstead.  He  has  left  231 
golden  guineas. 

At  Kington,  Hereford,  in  his  77th  year, 
Mr.  John  Morris,  wool-stapler,  a  worthy 
and  respectable  man.  -s 

W. Wilkinson,  esq.  of  Bontham,  co.York. 

March  4.  The  Hon.  Frances,  wife  of 
the  Hon.  Washington  Shirley,  and  first 
cousin  to  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Lynes,  of  Kirk- 
by  Malory,  co.  Leicester. 

March  5.  At  Updown-place,  Kent,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Plumptre,  widow  of  the  late 
Polidore  P.  esq.  ^ 

In  Northampton-square,  Miss  Frances 
Jenny  Child,  sister  of  Wm.  Leake,  esq. 
of  Sackvi lie-street. 

At  Exeter,  aged  90,  James  Burton,  esq. 
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late  collector  of  the  Salt  Duty  at  Topsham  ; 
a  most  eccentric  and  extraordinary  man. 
His  death  was  rather  sudden,  being  a  few 
days  previous  apparently  in  perfect  health. 

In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  upright,  and 
active  as  the  generality  of  men  of  a  mid¬ 
dle  age.  A  week  or  two  before  his  death 
he  joined  a  noted  jovial  club  called  the 
“  Society  of  Odd  Fellows,”  and  gave  a 
specimen  of  his  vocal  abilities,  by  singing 
three  songs  in  great  style,  with  much  eclat , 
—In  the  younger  part  of  his  days  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Household  of  King  George 
II.  and  attended  him  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Dettingen,  in  Germany:  here- 
collected  having  several  times  had  the 
honour  of  dandling  in  his  arms  his  present 
Majesty,  King  George  III.  when  only 
three  months  old.  Being  a  most  strenuous 
loyal  character,  he  appeared  to  feel  a  pe¬ 
culiar  gratification  in  often  repeating  the 
storyto  his  friends.  He  enjoyed  convivial 
society  to  a  great  degree,  and  had  a  com¬ 
petence  to  live  upon  comfortably,  though 
his  fortune  was  not  large :  his  legacies  are 
very  numerous,  and  among  the  rest,  to 
four  Sunday  Schools  in  Exeter,  10/.  each. 

In  his  21st  year,  Robert,  only  son  of 
Robert  Harris,  esq.  banker,  Reading. 

In  his  85th  year,  W.  Collinsan,  esq.  of 
Langrigg,  Westmoreland. 

March  6.  At  Pentonville,  in  her  14th  > 
year,  Anne  Wheel  right,  only  daughter  ef 
Mr.  Bell,  solicitor. 

Aged  68,  John  Emmett,  esq.  of  Daltons, 
near  St.  Alban’s. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Philip  Elliott,  esq. 

March  7.  In  Half-moon- street,  Duncau 
Forbes  Mitchell,  esq.  of  Thainston,  co. 
Aberdeen  ;  late  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island. 

Maria  Hungerford  Offley,  youngest 
daughter  of  Major-gon.  the  Hon.  John 
Crewe. 

At  Kentish  Town,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cliff 
Ashmore,  of  Henrietta-street,  solicitor. 

At  Ledbury,  aged  78,  Mr.  Edw.  Lucy. 

At  Gardyne,  near  Arbroath,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Lyell,  relict  of  Alex.  L,  esq. 

March  8.  In  Cavendish-square,  after 
three  days*  illness,  Sir  William  Latigharli, 
hart,  of  Coltesbrooke  Home,  co.  Nor¬ 
thampton;  and  on  the  1 9r.h  following  wa.3 
interred  in  Cottesbrook  Church.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  married,  first,  August  20,  1795,  Hen¬ 
rietta  Elizabeth  Frederica,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Vans,  of 
Mount  Ida,  in  Norfolk,  son  of  Viscount 
Barnard,  and  brother  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Darlington  ;  and  by  her,  who  died  Nov.  11, 
1807,  had  issue,  Sir  William  Henry,  the 
present  Baronet,  born  July  8,  1796  ;  Hen¬ 
rietta,  born  Dec.  21,  1797  ;  James,  bom 
March  25,  1799,  died  young;  Anna- 
Maria,  born  Feb.  3,  1801,  died  young; 
Charlotte,  born  July  30,  1804.  He  mar¬ 
ried,'  seLoudly,  May  19,1810,  Augusta- 

Priseilla, 
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Priscilla,  only  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Irby,  second  son  of  William 
first  Lord  Boston. 

The  Hon.  George  Melville  Leslie. 

Sarah,  wife  of  Newell  Connop,  esq.  of 
Durants,  Enfield. 

By  her  clothes  catching  fire,  which 
burnt  her  so  dreadfully  that  it  terminated 
in  mortification,  aged  17,  Hannah,  second 
daughter  of  Rev,  B.  Rhodes,  of  Margate. 

Mr.  Napper,  surgeon,  Chichester.  His 
death  was  occasioned  by  paring  off  some 
hard  skin  from  his  heel,  about  three  weeks 
before  ;  when  he  unfortunately  out  too 
deep,  and  treating  it  with  indifference,  a 
mortification  ensued. 

March  9.  At  Wandsworth,  Capt.  Tho¬ 
mas  Williamson,  late  commander  ,of  the 
ship  Perseverance,  from  the  Southern 
Fishery. 

Robert  Peach,  esq.  of  Leicester,  son  of 
Robert  P.  esq.  of  Bristol. 

At  Hinckley,  in  his  30th  year,  Mr.  John 
Shipman,  a  man  of  unfeigned  piety  and 
the  most  active  benevolence. 

At  Leatherhead,  Wm.  Blackburn,  esq. 
of  Aldgate. 

In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  Francis  Jan- 
vrin,  esq.  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Royal  Court. 

At  Ormiston,  near  Edinburgh,  aged  92, 
Mr.  A.  Logan,  who  retained  his  faculties 
to  the  last. 

March  10.  In  Finsbury-square,  Alex¬ 
ander  Lindo,  esq. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  of  Highbury-terrace. 

Henry  Holmes,  esq.  of  Gale-hall,  and 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland. 

Aged  45,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Rogers, 
Dissenting  minister  of  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

March  11.  At  Hammersmith-terrace, 
P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg,  esq.  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Bonniface,  yeoman,  of 
Climping,  near  Arundel ;  supposed  to 
have  died  worth  200, 000^. 

John  Osmer,  esq.  of  Woburn-house, 
Bucks,  late  captain  in  the  Oxfordshire 
militia. 

At  Wellington,  J.  Holman,  M.  D.  He 
resided  many  years  at  Bath,  universally 
esteemed  ;  was  a  member  of  the  body 
corporate  ;  and  formerly  one  of  the  phy¬ 
sicians  to  the  Dispensary  and  General 
Hospital. 

March'  12.  In  John-street,  Berkeley- 
square,  Miss  Lowth,  only  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Bishop  Lowth. 

At  Highgate,  iu  her  74th  year,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hodges,  relict  of  the  late  Wiek- 
ens  H.  esq. 

Mr.  W.  Wheatley,  of  the  Navy-ofiice. 

March  13.  At  James  Male’s,  esq.  Belle 
Vue,  Salop,  aged  72,  Mr.  W.  Hinckley,  58 
years  the  faithful  steward  of  that  family. 

4t  Flint-hall,  Bucks,  Mr.  W.  S,  Bopd, 
of  Great  Trinity-lane. 
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At  Louth,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  33,  Robert 
Rashdall,  esq.  who  has  left  a  widow  and 
four  small  children  to  deplore  his  loss, 

At  Meole  Brace,  Salop,  in  bis  99th 
year,  Mr.  Vaughan.  He  has  left  a  widow, 
jaow  in  her  100th  year,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  more  than  76  years. 

March  14.  At  Pimlico,  Mr.  Baker,  one 
of  the  porters  at  the.  Queen’s  Palace. 
About  six  weeks  ago  he  was  bit  by  a  dog ; 
but  no  alarming  symptoms  appeared  till 
the  12th  inst.  when,  being  in  the  Lodge, 
his  conduct  appeared  rather  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  he,  however,  continued  there  all 
night  j  but  on  the  13th  the  hydrophobia 
exhibited  its  usual  horrid  appearances, 
which  continued  till  his  death  at  4  o’clock 
the  following  morning. 

At  Mqrtins,  Kent,  Mrs.  Jackman,  wi¬ 
dow  of  Gen.  J, 

On  board  the  Defiance,  in  the  Downs, 
John  Clarke,  esq.  assistant-surgeon. 

At  his  house  at  Maryland  Point,  aged 
61,  Thomas  Ki!ner,,esq.  He  had  no  warn¬ 
ing,  but  he  was  always  ready  for  the 
aweful  summons  j  his  whole  life  having 
been  a  course  of  habitual  preparation 
upon  Christian  principles.  He  awoke  in 
perfect  health,  rose  about  6  o’clock,  and 
while  expressing  his  gratitude  for  a  good 
night’s  rest,  fell  backward,  and  expired. 

March  15.  Mr*  Edw.  Brown,  merchant, 
Lime-street-square. 

The  Hon.  Lieut.-gen.  Vere-Poulett,  of 
Addington-house,  Bucks. 

Mr.  Wm.  Mullis,  of  Coventry.  He  was 
son  of  Mr.  Alderman  M.  who  was  mayor 
of  Coventry  in  1802. 

March  16.  In  Half-moon-street,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  Wm.  Jones,  esq.  late  of  Madras. 

In  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  the  wife  of 
Thos.  Walker,  esq. 

Aged  63,  Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  of  Wat- 
ling-street. 

At  Blackheath,  in, his  75th  year,  Lieut, 
gen.  Thomas  Davies,  R.  A. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  John  Penry,  of  Holiwell, 
Oxon,  and  formerly  gardener  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

March  17.  At  Chelsea,  E.  Foster,  esq 
of  Oxford  street,  formerly  colonel  of  the 
St.  George’s  volunteers. 

In  her  3d  year,  Emma,  youngest  dau. 
of  Wm.  West,  esq.  of  Bride-lane. 

Sam.  Waddington,  esq.  of  Leman  str. 

Aged  33,  Mrs.  Hudson,  late  of  the 
Brighton  Theatre,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  T.  Reece, esq.ofTrafford-  hall,  Chester. 

At  Worcester,  from  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  Mrs.  Temple,  wife  of  Col. 
Temple;  a  lady  whose  rare  endowments  of 
mind  and  heart  justly  entitle  her  to  the 
respect,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  her. 
For  nearly'  three  years  a  prey  to  the  in¬ 
roads  of  a  cruel  and  complicated  disease, 
which  baffled  all  the  power  of  medicine, 

-  she 
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she  met  its  reiterated  attacks  with  Chris¬ 
tian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

March  IS:  At  Gloucester,  aged  88, 
Mrs.  Quarrington,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Q.  wine -merchant,  and  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  Collins,  formerly  maltster  and 
brewer  at  Bristol. 

At  Inverness,  in  her  49th  year,  Mrs. 
Fraser,  widow  of  Dr.  Wm.  MackinnonF., 
late  of  London. 

March  1 9.  At  Hampstead,  in  her  30th 
year,  Sarah  Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Batley, 
esq.  of  Whitecross-street. 

After  a  laborious  life  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  for  about  50  years,  aged  98, 
Mr.  Samuel  Deacon,  of  Barton,  near  Mar¬ 
ket  Bosworth  ;  of  whom  see  Some  ample 
memoirs,  by  himself,  in  the  “  History 
of  Leicestershire,”  vol.  IV.  p.  519. 

At  Doncaster,  W.  Dancer,  esq.  former¬ 
ly  of  the  40th  foot,  and  late  lieut.-col.  of 
the  Royals,  or  1st  foot. 

At  Mauchlin,  in  her  98th  year,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Woodrow,  widow  of  Dr.  P.  W., 
minister  at  Tarbolton. 

AtNungate  of  Haddington,  in  his  101st 
year,  Mr.  P.  M'lntyre,  late  farmer  at 
Monkrigmains.  Mr.  M‘ Intyre  joined  the 
Pretender’s  army  in  1745,  aind  was  severe¬ 
ly  wounded  with  a  bayonet  at  the  battle 
of  Cullodeh  in  1746. 

March  20.  At  Pul  ham,  in  her  76th 
year,  Mrs.  Brooke,  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  B. 

In  his  31st  year,  W.  Campbell,  esq.  of 
the  Trdnsport-otfice. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Prety- 
man,  of  Norwich. 

At  Bvyanston,  the  wife  of  E.  B.  Port- 
nan,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Dorsetshire,  and  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  Whitby,  of  Cres- 
well-hall,  co.  Stafford. 

In  her  24th  year,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Spence,  of  Leicester,  and  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Gulliver,  of  Thurn- 
by,  co.  Northampton* 

At  Sedbergh,  co.  York,  aged  76,  Mrs. 
Alice  Hull,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  Hull,  B.  D. 

At  Bridgend  of  Dunbeath,  co. Caithness, 
aged  69,  Capt.  J.  Sutherland,  who,  in 
1759,  entered  H.  M.  service  under  the 
immortal  Geii.  Wolfe;  served  with  him 
at  Louisburgh  and  the  siege  of  Quebec; 
and  at  Montreal  under  General  Murray. 

MciKch  21.  Aged  72,  E.  J.  Pineger,  esq. 
of  Belhe-Sauvage-yard,  Ludgate-hdl,  ne¬ 
phew  to  H.  P.  esq.  late  of  Southmarston, 
Wilts.  His  property,  which  is  consider¬ 
able,  he  lias  bequeathed  to  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  above  named  H.  P.  esq. 

At  Islington,  in  hrs  80th  year,  A.  Ili- 
Sardo,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Ralph  Shel¬ 
don,  esq.  of  Weston-houSe,  co.  Warwick, 
and  M.  P.  for  Wilton. 

At  the  Rectory,  Balweil,  in  his  83d  year, 


Rev.  Robert  Stanser,  •  A.  M.  formerly  of 
Brasen-noSe-college,  Oxford.  He  was 
upwards  of  40  years  Rector  of  Bulwell,v 
50  years  Vicar  of  Basford,  Perpetual  Cu¬ 
rate  of  Edwaltou,  and  domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  He  was  .respect¬ 
ed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  steady  friend  to  the  poor, 
and  died  universally  lamented.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Robinson,  master  of  the  free  gram¬ 
mar  school  of  Stoke  Golding,  near  Hinck¬ 
ley,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Stanser. 

In  her  75th  year,  Mrs.  Clayton,  relict 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  C.  rector  of  Raven - 
stone,  CO;  Leic.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Wade,  esq.  ofEgham. 

At  Hill  Top,  near  Kendal,  Mrs.  FI  ru¬ 
ing,  relict  of  the  late  Roger  F.  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Wm.  Hicks,  esq.  of  White¬ 
haven. 

March  22.  In  New  Ormond-street,  aged 
60,  Mrs.  Walker,  relict  of  James  W.  esq. 
formerly  Marshal  of  the  King’s  Bench. 

In  Gray’s-inn-square,  Stafford  Squire 
Baxter,  esq.  F.  S.  A.  an  eminent  solicitor.. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Holborn,  on  the  27th.  Mr.  B.  survived 
his  brother  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  of  Ather- 
stone,  not  quite  three  months.  (See  our 
last  Volume,  p.  661.) 

At  Tottenham -green,  in  his  71st  year, 
B.  Godfrey,  esq. 

March  23.  In  Nottingham-place,  John 
Wigram,  esq. 

InBerkeley-square,  Wm.Battersby,esq. 

The  wife  of  E.  J.  Keyser,  esq.  of  Artil¬ 
lery-place. 

At  Parson’s -green,  in  her  80th  year, 
Mrs.  Tatham,  widow  of  the  late  John  T. 
of  Southampton -street. 

At  Baldoek,  in  her  70th  year,  Martha, 
wife  of  John  Pryor,  esq. 

At  Bristol,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Rich. 
Highatt,  esq.  late  of  Bristol,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Stody,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

At  Wray  ton,  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
aged  93,  Mr.  James  Fisher. 

In  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  where  he  had 
been  stationed  for  several  years  past,  aged 
92,  Bombadier  R.  James,  R.  A.  He 
entered  in  the  Service  in*  1747;  was  at 
the  siege  of  Louisbourg  and  Quebec,  and 
several  other  of  the  back  forts  in  North 
America, , under  the  command  of  General 
Wolfe,  and  was  with  him  when  he  received 
his  death-wound.  Serjeant  W.  James,  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  corps,  son  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  had  the  honour  of  drawing  the 
last  sword  over  this  Veteran’s  body. 

March  24.  At  Mitcham,  Thomas  Lang* 
dale,  esq.  of  Holborn,  distiller. 

At  Crowland,  aged  75,  Mr.  T.  Carring¬ 
ton,  farmer,  an  eccentric  character,  leav¬ 
ing  considerable  properly.  A  few  days 
before  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
about  a  mouth  since,  lie  gave  orders  for 
his  coffin  and  grave-stone  to  be  completed 
■  and 
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and  brought  to  him,  supposing  he  should 
shortly  want  them. 

Mr.  Henry  Wood,  of  the  Brockeys,  in 
the  parish  of  Barwell,  co.Leic.  He  former¬ 
ly  resided  at  Wykin  Hall,  Hinckley. 

At  Bath,  Lady  Williams,  relict  of  the 
late  Sir  Edward  W.  of  Langoed  Castle, 
Wales. 

At  Moresby,  near  Wicham,  without 
any  previous  indisposition,  in  his  56th 
year,  Rev.  Henry  Nicholson,  rector  of  that 
parish,  and  master  of  the  Classical  Aca¬ 
demy  there. 

March  25.  At  Kensington  Palace,  Ed¬ 
ward,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Harvey,  of  the 
Royals. 

Rsv.  Dr.  William  Speares,  a  prebendary 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  a  pious  and 
amiable  clergyman.  He  was  of  Wadham 
College,  M.  A.  1784 ;  B.  and  D.  D.  1800. 

Aged  79,  Mrs.  Long,  of  Banbury. 

March  26.  Mr.  Gascoyne,  Clerk  of  the 
Stables  to  the  Prince  Regent ;  in  whose 
employ  he  had  been  upwards  of  50  years. 

At  Hampstead,  in  her  30th  year,  Sarah 
Anne,  wife  of  Richard  Battley,  esq.  of 
Whitecross-  street. 

At  East  Ham,  Mr.  De  Price,  of  Cornr 
hill,  woollen-draper. 

At  Norwich,  in  his  79th  year,  Paul  Am- 
sink,  esq. 

After  an  illness  of  five  years,  aged  81, 
Rev.  Thomas  Eyre,  formerly  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Oxford,  B.  C.  L.  1754,  D.  C.  L. 
1759,  canon  residentiary*  and  treasurer 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  a  canon  residenti¬ 
ary  also  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
rector  of  Fovant  and  Chilmark,  Wilts.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Eyre’s  father  and 
grandfather  were  both,  as  well  as  himself, 
canons  of  Wells  and  Salisbury. 

At  Alnwick  Castle,  aged  27,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Julia  Percy,  second  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 

In  Dublin,  Lady  Eleanor  Cavendish, 
wife  of  the  Hon-  Frederick  C.  and  sister  to 
the  Earl  of  Arran. 

March  27.  Aged  86,  Mrs.  Saxon,  of  Par- 
liament-str.  widow  of  the  late  John  S.  esq. 

In  her  67th  year,  the  wife  of  Wiiliam 
North,  esq.  surgeon,  Chelsea. 

i Mr.  John  Gresham,  master  of  the  Free- 
school,  Dunstable. 

Advanced  in  years,  Mr.  Aid.  Tatam,  of 
Stamford. 

March  28.  At  Lambeth,  in  her  89th 
year,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Branscombe,  widow, 
sister  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  knt.  Garter  Prin¬ 
cipal  King  of  Arms. 

At  Walthamstow,  the  wife  of  Mr.  James 
HaH,  solicitor,  of  Salters  Hall,  Cannon- 
street,  after  an  illness  of  many  years, 
borne  with  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of 
a  Christian.  She  was  never  heard  to  utter 
a  murmur  during  the  long  period  of  held 
afflictions,  and  at  last  sunk  to  rest  with 
perfect  intellect  and  composure.  Her  af¬ 


fectionate  children  will  derive  solid  satis¬ 
faction  and  comfort,  in  the  reflection  that 
their  uniform  and  unremitted  attention 
5vas  ever  ready  to  relieve  and  comfort  their 
excellent  mother,  who  was  affectionate  to 
her  family,  amiable  to  her  friends,  and 
benevolent  to  the  poor.. 

At  her  daughter’s -at.  Great  Ealing,  Mrs. 
Pinnock,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  P.  rector  of 
Lasharn. 

At  Stoughton,  co.  Leicester,  aged  76, 
Mr.  George  Watts,  farmer  and  grazier. 

At  Row  Manse,  in  his  75th  year,  and 
51st  of  his  ministry,  Rev.  John  Allen. 

March  29.  In  Argyle- street,  aged  47, 
Alfred  Tufton,  esq.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  in  Bengal,  as  a  Writer.  After 
having  most  honourably  discharged  bis 
duties  in  various  subordinate  situations, 
he  at  length  attained  the  elevated  station 
of  Judge  atGya;  wherein  he  remained 
many  years  ;  during  which  period  he  so 
conducted  himself  as  to  give  entire  satis¬ 
faction  to  his  Honourable  Masters  the 
Company,  to  the  British  subjects,  and  to 
the  Natives  within  his  jurisdiction.  He 
was  at  all  times  indifferent  to  his  private 
interests  and  to  the  accumulation  of  pro¬ 
perty,  but  was  most  anxiously  diligent  in 
the  performance  of  his  magisterial  and 
judicial  functions.  Both  in  public  and, 
in  private  life,  he  was  a  man  of  the  strict¬ 
est  veracity  and  of,  the  most  inflexible 
probity  and  justice.  About  seven  years 
since  he  returned  to  England,  on  account 
of  his  health,  which  was  never  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  him  to  resume  his  of¬ 
fice.  On  the  7t'n  of  April  he  was  buried 
in  the  Church  at  Hothfield  in  Kent  (the 
seat  of  his  ancestors  the.  Earls  of  Thanet), 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  brother,  Sack- 
ville  Tufton,  esq.  who  had  been  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  who  died  in  the  year  1794. 

In  Manchester-street,  Mary,  wife  of 
Mark  Dyer,  esq.  of  Aiphington,  Devon. 

At  Wrington,  aged  98,  Mr.  Councell. 

In  his  62d  year,  Mr.  Edw.  Hextall,  of 
Leicester  Forest,  farmer  and  grazier. 

At  Kimbolton,  aged  32,  Rev.  Mr.  Cod¬ 
ling,  resident  curate.  While  preaching 
from  the  17th,  IStb,  and  19th  verses  of 
the  118th  Psalm,  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  exclaiming,  “  I  can’t  1”  I 
can’t!”  sunk  down  in  the  pulpit,  and  al¬ 
most  instantly  expired. 

Aged  28,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Jerem.  Royle, 
Manchester.  She  w  as  a  tender  affectionate 
wife  and  parent,  of  a  meek  and  amiable 
disposition. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man,  suddenly,  in  his  73d 
year,  Wm.  Lace,  esq.  His  Majesty’s  first 
Deemster,  which  office  he  had  filjed  with 
great  reputation  upwards  of  20  years. 

At  Belmont,  near  Aberdeen,  John  An- 

nand,  esq, 

•  At: 
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At  Kilbryde  Castle,  in  his  89th  year.  Sir 
James  Campbell,  bart.  of  Aberuchill.  . 

March  30.  At  her  house  at  Fulham,  co. 
Middlesex,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hamilton,  only  daughter  of 
Archibald  Hamilton,  esq.  many  years  an 
eminent  printer  in  Fieet-street,  and  the 
projector  and  proprietor  of  the  Critical 
Review,  who  died  March  1793.  (See  our 
vol.  LXIIl.  p.  285.)  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
a  lady  of  a  well  informed  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  had  associated  much  in  her 
early  days  with  Johnson,  Smollett,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Garrick,  and  many  other  of  the  lite¬ 
rati  of  the  last  age,  whom  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  at  her  father’s  hospitable 
table.  Like  him,  too,  she  was  well  ae- 
qpainted  with,  and  to  the  last  retained  a 
correct  remembrance  of  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  a  very  exteusive  period,  which 
rendered  her  conversation  valuable  and 
interesting. 

At  Framfield,  suddenly,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Mr.  Moses  Turner,  draper  and  gro¬ 
cer,  an  old  inhabitant.  He  had  attended 
divine  service,  at  his  parish  church,  twice 
on  Easter  Sunday  ;  and  died  the  following 
day,  while  in  the  act  of  setting  out  to  the 
Annual  Easter  Parish  Meeting  for  the 
60th  time. 

At  Halifax,  in  her  34th  year.  Miss  Raw- 
linson,  and  on  the  following  day,  aged  60, 
Iter  mother,  Mrs.  R. 

March  31.  At  Aldgate,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr.  John  Bickerstaff,  chemist 
and  druggist,  and  one  of  the  common- 
councilmen  of  Aldgate  ward.  In  integrity, 
hospitality,  and  the  conscientious  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  public  duties,  he  was  ex¬ 
celled  by  none. 

In  Montague-street,  Portman-square, 
Stephen  Payne  Galwey,  esq.  of  Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  82,  Edw.  Read,  esq. 
one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  county. 

Mr.  Wm,  Till,  schoolmaster,  of  Pen- 
tonville. 

Drowned  in  the  river  Tamar,  the  sail 
having  suddenly  jibbed,  when  going  off  to 
the  prison  ships,  Lieut,  Wynne,  of  the 
South  Gloucester  militia. 

In  her  81st  year,  Mrs.  Anne  Vanham 
Fownes,  widow  of  Rev.  T.  F.  of  Rettery- 
court,  Devon. 

Mr.  Wm.  Osborne,  yeoman,  of  Wick 
(near  Littlehampton) ;  a  very  worthy  man. 
The  foundation  of  his  death  was  getting 
wet  through  in  going*  to  Horsham  assizes. 
He  has  left  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Lately.  At  Minorca,  of  a  fever  brought 
on  by  the  measles,  Grey  Matthew  Brydges, 
midshipman,  of  H.  M.  S.  Malta  (Admiral 
Hallowed),  third  son  of  Sir  Egerton  Bryd¬ 
ges,  K.  J.  of  Lea  Priory,  near  Canterbury. 
He  was  aged  only  14  years  and  4  months ; 
of  which  he  had  been  five  and  an  half  at 
sea ;  having  embarked  on  board  the  Glat- 
ton,  Capt.  Seccooibe,  in  July  1806,  with 


whom  he  remained  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  that  lamented  officer’s  death  under 
Hie  walls  of  Reggio  in  Feb.  1808.  In  June 
1808,  after  only  a  month  spent  at  home, 
he  embarked  on  board  Le  Tigre,  Captain 
Hallowed,  at  Deal  j  and  sailed  for  the 
Baltic,  and  thence  accompanied  it  again 
to  the  Mediterranean  in  November,  where 
he  remained  till  the  ship  again  returned  to 
Plymouth  in  July  1811;  and  was  paid  off. 
After  a  vacation  of  only  four  months, which 
he  spent  in*the  boSom  of  his  family,  he 
embarked  with  his  old  Captain  (w-ho  had 
now  obtained  a  Flag),  in  the  Malta ;  and 
sailed  in  January  last  a  third  time  for  the 
Mediterranean.  Thus  had  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  boy,  in  the  very  years  of  childhood^, 
passed  a  life  of  activity,  extent,  and  public 
service,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few  men, 
however  aged.  How  noble  his  spirit  was; 
how  enlarged  his  understanding;  how 
manly  and  solid  his  knowledge  ;  yet  with 
the  warmest  and  tenderest  domestic  affec¬ 
tions;  it  would  only  seem  like  exaggeration 
to  describe.  It  had  appeared  as  if  he 
was  forming  his  wonderful  character  for 
some  mighty  part  on  the  grand  theatre 
of  the  world;  but  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  shew  us  how  vain  and  fal¬ 
lacious  are  all  our  hopes  here  ;  apd  to 
turn  the  glory  of  his  parents  and  family 
into  a  subject  of  inconsolable  sorrow  and 
regret.  He  died  the  last  week  of  February 
(his  ship  being  absent  on  a  cruize),  and 
was  buried  near  several  other  British  offi¬ 
cers  under  one  of  the  bastions  of  Fort 
Philip  ;  attended  by  his  countrymen,  Capt. 
Kittoe  of  the  Hibernia,  and  Mr.  Legeyt, 
who,  accidentally  hearing  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  event,  most  kindly  gave  their  ser* 
vices  on  the  awful  occasion. 

In  London,  deeply  lamented,  Mrs.  Spils- 
bury,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Chapman,  prebendary  of  Bristol  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  master  of  8t.  John’s  Hospitals 
Bath. 

April  1.  At  his  seat  at  Wotton,  in  Sur¬ 
rey,  aged  78,  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn,  bart. 
He  was  of  a  family  which  came  out  of 
Shropshire,  early  ip  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  sooner,  and  settled  at  Long 
Ditton,  Surrey  ;  in  the  time  of  K.  Charles 
II.  there  were  four  of  this  family  settled 
on  considerable  estates  in  this  county,  viz. 
Long  Ditton,  Godstone,  Wotton,  and  Ep¬ 
som.  Three  of  these  branches  have  been 
created  baronets;  viz.  Sir  Edward  Evelyn 
of  Long  Ditton ;  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  God- 
sione;  and,  in  1713,  Sir  John  Evelyn  of 
Wotton.  The  two  former  are  extinct;  the 
latter  title  descends  (Sir  Frederick  having 
no  issue)  to  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Charles,  a  younger  son  of  the  first 
baronet  of  this  branch. — The  next  day 
died,  at  the  Parsonage  at  Wotton,  Sir  Fre¬ 
derick’s  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  Au¬ 
gusta  Jenfcin,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Jenkin,  rector  of  Wotton  and  Abinger, 
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dean  of  St.  Burien  in  Cornwall,  and  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Winchester. 

April.  13.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-street, 
in  his  92d  year,  Charles  Churchill,  esq. — 
In  Mr.  Coxe’s  very  excellent  “  Literary 
Life  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,”  noticed  in  our 
last  vol.  part  I.  p.  41,  is  a  pleasing  de¬ 
scription,  by  Mr.  Aid  worth  Neville,  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Theatricals  at  Geneva  in  1737,  in 
which  the  Veteran  just  departed  made  a 
conspicuous  figure.  “We  were  certainly,” 
says  the  lively  writer,  “  an  excellent  troop. 
Though  I  have  read  Cibber,  and  consi¬ 
dered  the  modern  Stages  both  of  London 
and  Paris,  I  really  think  we  deserved  the 
name  of  Actors.  I  never  saw  Lord  Bristol 
equalled  but  by  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 
[Mr.  Neville  might  have  added  that  he 
particularly  excelled  in  Pierrot.]  Price 
did  his  parts  with  great  judgment  and  pro¬ 
priety.  My  friend  Churchill  was  a  perfect 
Harlequin;  I  question  if  Rich  was  equal 
to  him,  combining  grace,  action,  and  agi¬ 
lity.  The  eldest  Count  de  la  Lippe  entered 
into  the  very  soul  of  Davan ;  the  young¬ 
est  (the  great  Buckburg)  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  been  less  conceited.  All 
were  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  superior 
in  every  respect  to  those  who  in  the  best 
theatres  are  destined  to  the  same  perform¬ 
ances.”  Mr.  Churchill  performed  Abadah, 
in  the  Siege  of  Damascus;  Malcolm  in 
Macbeth ;  and  was  the  Harlequin  of  the 
Pantomimes. — Mr.  Crusius  and  Dr.  Dam- 
pier  were  the  Prompters;  and  Mr.  Stil- 
lingfleet.  Director  of  the  Scenery  and 
Machinist. 

April  15.  In  Durham -pi a.ce,  Lambeth, 
in  her  60th  year,  Mrs.  Bligh,  lady  of  rear- 
admiral  Bligh,  late  governor  of  New  South 
Wales.  A  character  of  this  lady  shall 
be  given  in  our  next. 

April  19.  At  Troston,  Suffolk,  in  his 
25th  year,  Mr.  Christopher  Jebb  Lofft. 
He  was  born  August  25,  1787.  He  had 
been  twice  in  India, first  as  a  Midshipman, 
and  afterwards  as  a  Military  Cadet.  A 
severe  fever  and  other  painful  circum¬ 
stances,  when  he  was  last  in  India,  had 
deranged  his  strong  intellect  and  quick 
imagination.  The  Inquest  were  therefore 
under  no  possibility  of  giving  any  other 
verdict  than  they  did;  that  he  died  by  a 
pistol,  which  was  discharged  by  himself, 
in  consequence  of  a  disordered  mind  ;  this 
substantially  was  their  verdict.  To  detail 


particulars,  would  be  unnecessarily  afflic¬ 
tive.  The  subjoined  letter,  dated  the  day 
before  hi&death,  was  produced  before  the 
Inquest.  The  gift  intimated  in  it,  is  void 
in  every  sense,  as  the  property  was  not  at 
his  disposal,  unless  be  had  survived  his 
father ;  but  it  wall  shew  his  affectionate 
feeling  towards  his  sister,  whom,  at  the 
same  time,  he  plunged  in  most  agonizing 
affliction  :  and  his  grateful  respect  to  the 
care  and  kindness  of  another  female  rela¬ 
tion,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  bis  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  respected  mother-in-law. — 
“  Madam,  — To  spare  Nancy  *  the  shock 
of  what  I  am  now  going  to  communicate, 
it  will  be  necessary  first  to  remove  her 
into  her  room,  and  afterwards  to  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  her  by  degrees,  as  if  it  had 
happened  by  accident.  If  the  thing  is  not 
ordered  in  this  manner,  I  am  convinced, 
from  what  I  know  of  her  mind  and  feelings 
respecting  me,  she  having  suffered  lately 
so  much  from  Henry’s  f  death,  and  being 
in  .  suspense  about  Robert’s];  fate,  not 
having  beard, from  him  of  a  long  time, 
that  the  shock  will  prove  too  much  for  her, 
and  be  the  means  of  her  death.  Before 
you  receive  this  letter,  l  shall  have  put  a 
period  to  my  existence.  Nothing  but  the 
most  strong  and  cogent  reasons,  amount¬ 
ing  to  absolute  necessity,  would  have  in¬ 
duced  me  to  take  this  step.  My  body 
will  be  found  in  Woodsdell’s  Grove. 
wish  that  what  money  may  become  due  to 
me  upon  Mr.  Lofft’s  death,  may  be  equally 
divided  amongst  the  poor  of  the  parishes 
of  Troston  and  Stanton.  I  have  no  more 
to  add,  but  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind¬ 
nesses  to  me,  and  to  assure  you  of  my 
esteem  and  well-wishes.  Nancy  should 
be  comforted  with  religious  prospects,  and 
the  hope  of  meeting  in  a  better  state  ;  and 
it  will  be  best  to  continue  the  deception, 
as  then  her  peace  of  mind  will  receive  no 
disturbance  from  the  event.  1  am,  yours 
sincerely  arid  affectionately,  C.  J.  Lofft. 
Saturday  Morning.  I  request  Mr.  LoftVs 
pardon  for  this  step. —  To  Mrs.  Lofft.” 

April  20.  At  Walthamstow,  in  bis  83d 
year,  Edward  Forster,  esq.  whose  blame¬ 
less  and  meritorious  character  shall  be 
duly  noticed  in  our  next. 

*  Miss  Lofft,  his  sister. 

f  Her  brother,  who  died  in  the  field  in 
Portugal.  X  Her  brother  now  abroad. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Propertv,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &c.  in  April  1812  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London. — Neath  Canal,  300/.  dividing  201.  per  share  clear  per  annum. 
; — Swansea,  190/.  191/,  dividing  10/.  per  share  clear.-— Grand  Junction,  240/. — Wor¬ 
cester  and  Birmingham.  New  Shares,  &L  per  cent.  Discount. — Kennet  and  Avon,  27/. 
24/.  10;.— Rochdale,  39/.— Ellesmere,  63/.  to  70/.— Lancaster,  23/.— Wilts  and  Berks 
Old  Shares,  20/.— West  India  Dock,  154/.  150/.  153/.— London  Dock  Stock,  115/.  K );. 
'-’-Ditto  New  Subscription,  14/.  Premium. — East  London  Water-Works,  73/ — Strand 
Bridge,  29/.  per  cent.  Discount,  without  Interest  due. — Russel  Institution,  18/.  IS;. — 
London  ditto,  52/.  ]0;. —  Surrey  ditto,  15/. — Provident  ditto,  21.  10;.  Premium. — 
Kensington  Turnpike  Bonds,  100/.  bearing  4/.  per  cent..  70/. — Globe  Assurance,  1 12/. 
—Portsmouth  and  Farlington  Water  Works,  33/.  '  BILL 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  March  25,  to  April  21,  1812. 


1901 


Christened 
Males  .  -  '§26 
Females  975 

Whereof  have  diet 
Peck  Loaf  6  *.  3d. 


1494 


Buried* 

Males  -  772  ? 
Females  722  \ 
under  2  years  old  416 
6*.“2f/.  6s.  2d.  6s.  2 d. 


Salt  £  ].  per  bushel ;  4 \d.  per  pound. 


2 

and 

5 

116 

50 

and 

60 

13S 

'a  " 

)  5 

and 

10 

43 

60 

and 

70 

131 

^  1 

0)  1 

[  iO 

and 

20 

48 

70 

and 

80 

128 

£ 

1 

CD 

20 

and 

30 

110 

80 

and 

90 

43 

M 

)  30 

and 

40 

147 

90 

and 

100 

5 

40 

and 

50 

169 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  April  18,  1812. 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 

MARITIME 

COUNTIES. 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barb’ 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat  Rye  Barly  Oats 

Beans. 

5. 

d, 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

'*-. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

*. 

d. 

Middlesex  132 

10 

77 

9 

64 

6 

44 

11 

62 

11 

Essex  134 

0 

76 

0 

63 

4 

44 

6 

61 

6 

Surrey  140 

8 

71 

0 

66 

0 

48 

0 

66 

2 

Kent  118 

9 

53 

0 

59 

0 

41 

0 

57 

0 

Hertford  123 

4 

60 

0 

55 

4 

41 

4 

57 

0 

Sussex  131 

0 

00 

0 

64 

0 

46 

0 

00 

0 

Bedford  114 

9 

72 

5 

54 

2 

37 

10 

59 

5 

Suffolk  1 24 

4 

00 

0 

60 

6 

38 

10 

56 

11 

Huntingd.  125 

6 

00 

0 

60 

8 

37 

8 

60 

0 

Camb.  120 

0 

80 

0 

52 

8 

35 

4 

58 

4 

Northam.  1 26 

8 

76 

0 

66 

6 

36 

2 

59 

8 

Norfolk  120 

3. 

67 

5 

60 

4 

38 

6 

53 

0 
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0 
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37 
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60 
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64 
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37 

8 
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76 
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34 

8 

58 
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62 
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61 
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73 

0 

13 

2 

.37 

6 

59 

0 

Durham  114 

2 
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0 

52 

0 

35 

7 

00 

0 

Derby  113 

S 

00 
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61 

6 

40 

10 

58 
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0 

75 

4 

59 
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37 

6 

56 
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2 

00 
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74 
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41 
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66 
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Cumber!.  1 17 

7 

79 
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54 
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v/ 

45 

9 

00 
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0 

80 
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41 
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00 
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72 
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51 
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39 
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00 
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79 
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0 

00 
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43 
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43 
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56 
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00 
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5{ 

00 
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00 
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89 
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37 

8 

00 

0 
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0 

00 

0 

82 

0 

25 

4 

00 

0 
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8 

00 

0 

75 

2 

40 

9 

00 

0 

Pembroke  107 

1 

00 

G 

68 

8 

28 

0 

00 

« 

Radnor  131 

3 

00 

0 

79 

7 

36 

10 

00 

0 

Carmarth  1 34 

4 

00 

0 

107 

2 

31 

0 

00 

0 
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10 

00 

0 

80 

0 

41 

4 

00 
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Average  of  Eng 

land  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 
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1 

00 

0 

72 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

,  126 

11 

74 

2i69 

0(39 

5(62 

0 

Somerset  135 

7 

00 

0 

74 

1 

38 

0 

61 

7 

Average  of  Scot!  ant 

,  per  quarter: 

Monmo.  148 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

102 

11(44 

0i51 

Ii36  10(57 

1 

Devon  128 

7 

00 

0 

70 

1 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma- 

Cornwall  130 

4 

00 

0 

81 

9 

41 

9 

00 

0 

ritime  Districts  of  Eng 

and  and  Wales, 

by 

Dorset  131 

2 

00 

0 

72 

5 

43 

11 

78 

0 

which  Exportation  and  Bounty 

are 

to 

be 

Hants  136 

8 

00 

0 

69 

0 

41 

0 

00 

0 

regulated  in  Great  Britain 

. . . 124 

1 

74 

8 

68 

0 

39 

6 

61 
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PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  April  27: 

Fine  per  Sack  000*.  to  1 15*.  Seconds  100s.  to  103*.  Bran  per  Q.  16s.  to  19s.  Pollard  28s.  to32><v 

New  Rape  Seed  per  Last  63/.  to  75/. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  April  13  to  April  18  : 
Total  11,491  Quarters.  Average  129*.  6$d. — 3§d.  lower  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  I401bs.  Avoirdupois,  April  18,  39*.  4d. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  April  22,  42*.  4 %d.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  April  20: 


Kent  Bags . .  4/. 


Kent  Pockets . 4/.  10*.  to  7/.  10*. 

Sussex  Ditto . 4/.  10*.  to  61.  6s. 

Farnham Ditto . 10/.  0*.  toll/.  0*. 


0s.  to  61.  6s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 31.  15*.  to  5/.  12*. 

Essex  Ditto . .....4/.  10*.  to  51.  12*. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  April  27  : 

St.  James’s,  Hay  51.  10*.  Od.  Straw  31.  10*.  6d. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5/.  11*.  Clover  7/.  17s. 
Straw  31.  9*.— Smithfield,  Clover  61.  18*.  Old  Hay  61.  Straw  31.  2*.  6d. 

SMITHFIELD,  April  27.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 

Lamb . .  6s.  0 d.  to  8*.  9d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  1920.  Calves  105, 


Beef. . .5s.  0 d.  to  6*.  4d. 

Mutton . 5s.  4d.  to  6*.  4 d. 

Veal. ....’. ......... ......  5*.  0  d.  to  6*,  8  d. 

Pork.. . 5s.  0 d.  to  6s.  4d. 


Sheep  and  Lambs  1 3,320. 


Pigs 


220. 


i  COALS,  April  27  :  Newcastle  42*.  to  53*.  6d. 

SOAP,  Yellow  92*.  Mottled  102*.  Curd  106*.  CANDLES,  13*.perDoz.  Moulds  14*. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  Sib,  St.  James’s  4*.  8d.  Clare  4*.  Whitechapel  4s*' 6d. 


***  Lottery  Tickets,  <£2i.  IS,?. 

IP Anted  by  Nichols,  Son,  and  Bentley,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street,  London.  WILLIAM  CARTER,  Stock-B.rok?rs  No.  8,  Charing  Cross. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  April,  1S12.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 


Days.Mo. 

M.  8  h. 

G.  heat. 

Inches. 

20ths. 

WEATHER. 

1 

44  52 

29-10 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain 

2 

50  56 

29-12 

ditto 

3 

48  53 

29-  9 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  mostly  clear 

4 

45  52 

29-12 

cloudy  at  times,  some  showers 

5 

40  51 

30-  5 

mostly  clear 

6 

46  53 

30-  5 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain 

7 

46  52 

29-19 

lightly  clouded,  evening  some  light  rain 

8 

41  43 

30-  2 

cloudy,  some  very  light  rain 

9 

34  43 

30-  5 

mostly  cloudy 

10 

36  43 

30-  2 

ditto 

J1 

36  47 

30-  1 

cloudy  at  times 

12 

41  49 

29-19 

some  scattered  clouds 

13 

41  48 

30-  2 

ditto 

14 

38  48 

30-  2 

ditto 

15 

41  50 

29-17 

ditto  [and  snow 

16 

41  50 

29-13 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  hail,  evening  light  rain,  hail, 

17 

36  44 

30-  0 

mostly  clear,  windy 

18 

35  44 

30-  4 

mostly  clear 

J9 

40  49 

30-  5 

ditto 

20 

40  52 

30-  5 

ditto  N 

21 

45  55 

30-  7 

ditto 

22 

47  55 

30-  5 

ditto 

23 

42  50 

30-  3 

ditto 

24 

38  48 

30-  3 

cloudy,  evening  clear 

25 

43  55 

29-17 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  showers 

26 

44  50 

29-11 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  clear 

27 

45  54 

29-11 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy  and  rainy 

28 

45  50 

29-10 

cloudy,  showery 

29 

47  51 

29-14 

ditto 

30 

44  55 

29-16 

cloudy,  afternoon  some  heavy  rain,  with  thunder. 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  are  41-97  lOOths;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  were 
46-90  lOOths;  in  1810,45-50  lOOths;  in  1809,  59-77  lOOths  ;  in  1808,  43-10  lOOths; 
in  1807,  42-33  lOOths;  in  1806,  43-80  lOOths  j  in  1805,  42-87  lOOths;  and  in  1804, 
37-99  lOOths. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  65  lOOths;  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  was  2  inches  13  lOOths;  in  1810,  1  inch  42  lOOths  ; 
in  1809,  3  inches  75  lOOths;  in  1808,  5  inches  37  lOOths;  in  1807,  49  lOOths  of  an 
inch;  in  1806,  1  inch  29  lOOths;  in  1805,  2  inches  78  lOOths;  and  in  1804,  2  inches 
27  lOOths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  May  1812.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


5  V  •  * 

«  5 
S 

rt  o 

Gg 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

rs 

o 

o 

£ 

o 

P  ~ 

o  .a 

fct 

^  fc 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  May  1S12. 

Apr. 

27 

O 

42 

O 

48 

o 

47 

29,58 

rain 

28 

49 

49 

48 

,62 

rain 

29 

46 

50 

47 

-  ,70 

cloudy 

30 

47 

54 

47 

,75 

cloudy 

Ml 

46 

55 

46 

,95  ‘ 

fair 

2. 

47 

54 

45 

,78 

fair 

2 

46 

54 

47 

,  64 

showery 

4 

47, 

56 

46 

,66 

fair 

5 

48 

60 

48 

,80 

fair 

C 

47 

60 

45 

,92 

fair 

7 

48 

55 

49 

,90 

cloudy 

8 

55 

71 

60 

,75 

fair 

9 

66 

70 

56 

,66 

fair 

10 

56 

63 

55 

,60 

showery 

11 

54 

62 

54 

,55 

stormy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Hay  of 
Month. 

IS  £ 

o  P 
£ 

O  O 
30  S 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

W  eather 
in  May  1812. 

May 

12 

O 

55 

O 

*58 

O 

53 

29, 50 

Showery 

13 

56 

5S 

51 

,49 

showery 

14 

54 

57 

50 

,50 

sbo.  withthun. 

15 

52 

56 

46 

,86 

showery 

16 

46 

56 

46 

,98 

fair 

17 

47 

52 

46 

,  99 

rain 

18 

47 

55 

44 

,96 

rain  [even. 

19 

51 

65 

55 

,75 

fair,  thun.  in 

20 

52 

67 

57 

,75 

cloudy 

21 

55 

57 

49 

,80 

rain 

22 

51 

49 

44 

,98 

cloudy 

23 

42 

52 

49 

30,  1 6 

cloudy 

24 

47 

56 

50 

,  25 

cloudy 

25 

56 

62 

57 

,11 

29,88 

rain 

26 

60 

73 

62 

fair 
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THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

For  M  A  Y,  181 2. 


Mr.  Urban,  Herts ,  Hay  13. 

T  is  probable  that  many  of  your 
Readers,  educated  at  the  Charter 
House,  may  be  gratified  by  the  per¬ 
us'd  of  a  very  just  and  eloquent 
Eulogy  on  the  late  Dr.  Raine,  head¬ 
master  of  that  Seminary,  introduced 
in  a  Sermon  preached  on  the  last 
Anniversary  (12th  day  of  December 
1811),  by  Dr.  Philip  Fisher;  which, 
though  partially  in  print,  has  not  yet 
been  published.  By  giving  this  Ex¬ 
tract  a  place  in  your  widely-circulated 
Repository,  you  will  at  least  oblige, 
Yours,  &e.  L. 

“  I  am  persuaded  (said  the  venerable 
Preacher  of  the  day)  I  should  not  an¬ 
swer  the  expectations  of  ray  hearers,  and 
certainly  1  should  not  satisfy  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  my  own  mind,  if  I  were  to  pass 
over  in  silence  the  meritorious  services 
of  that  ‘  Individual  1  who  for  so  many 
years  filled  amongst  us  the  chair  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  whose  approaching  retire¬ 
ment  from  that  duty  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  being,  at  this  time,  about  to 
take  place.  It  has  pleased  Almighty 
God,  in  the  awakening  visitations  of  his 
providence,  to  remove  him  from  us  by 
an  earlier  and  more  awful  separation. 
A  solemn  and  affecting  lesson  is  here 
held  out  to  us,  of  the  uncertain  tenure 
.of  human  good,  the  vanity  (if  earthly 
hopes  and  plans  !  Upon  the  point  of  re¬ 
ceiving  an  honourable  release  from  his 
labours,  distinguished  by  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  those  who  preside  over  our  affairs, 
followed  by  the  regrets,  and  cheered  by 
the  applauses,  of  all  vyho  have  here 
profited  by  his  instructions;  He,  whom 
we  now  deplore,  was  preparing  to  enter 
upon  a  state  of  dignified  retirement, 
which  he  so  well  merited  by  his  exertions, 
when,  overtaken  by  disease,  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  his  course,  and  suddenly 
snatched  from  us. 

“  To  part  with  such  an  instructor  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  and  by  what¬ 
ever  cause,  have  here  been  lamented  as 
a  loss;  but  to  he  cutoff,  finally,  from 
all  intercourse  with  him,  when  in  full 
possession  of  bis  faculties,  and  arrived 


scarcely  beyond  a  maturity  of  years,  by 
so  unexpected  and  fatal  a  stroke,  whilst 
we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the 
all-wise  disposal,  and  the  chastising  hand 
of  Heaven,  cannot  hut,  even  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  event,  awaken  in  every 
well-constituted  mind  the  most  painful 
and  distressing  feelings.  In  being  de¬ 
prived  of  such  a  man,  we  have  lost  Him 
who;  commanding  our  respect  by  the 
vigour  of  his  understanding,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  attainments ;  conspicuous  as 
an  elegant  and  successful  cultivator  of 
classical  learning  ;  celebrated  as  an  ac¬ 
complished  and  profound  scholar  in 
wider  walks,  and  more  recondite  depart¬ 
ments  of  literature;  admired  and  fol¬ 
lowed  as  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
preacher;  with  talents  of  such  rare  ac¬ 
quisition,  had  the  feiieity  to  combine 
the  more  amiable  and  endearing  one  of 
exciting  in  the  breasts  of  those  with 
whom  he  most  intimately  conversed,  a 
nearer  and  livelier  interest  by  his  moi’al 
and  social  qualities;  by  the  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  the  liberality  of  his  habits, 
the  sincerity  and  the  warmth  of  his 
friendships  1 

“  As  an  Instructor  of  Youth,  he  shone 
forth  with  a  lustre  more  peculiarly  his 
own  ;  he  claims  by  the  most  appropriate 
right  the  tribute  of  our  praise.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  a  serenity  of  temper, 
which  not  even  the  provocations  inci¬ 
dental  to  his  employment  could  disturb, 
eminently  endowed  with  the  art  of 
smoothing  to  young  minds  the  asperities 
of  learning;  and  of  exciting  in  them  a. 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  thirst  after 
excellence;  tempering  the  authority 
of  the  ‘  master,’  with  the  benignity  of 
a  ‘  friend,’  and  the  tenderness  of  a  pa¬ 
rent  ;  his  name  will  stand  recorded 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  public  teachers. 

“Such  was  the  departed  Master  of  this 
school.  To  his  numerous  and  afflicted 
friends  is  left  the  consoling  reflection, 
that,  in  being  taken  from  us,  he  has 
carried  along  with  him  the  affectionate 
regrets  and  the  heart-felt  approbation 
of  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  antient  seat  of  learn¬ 
ing;  that  he  has  carried  with  him  the 

well- 


404  Shakspeare’s  Pocket  Book!- 

well-earned  fame  of  having  advanced  it 
to  a  pitch  of  celebrity  it  had  not  before 
attained ;  that  he  is  gone,  an  edifying 
instance  of  the  successful  exertion  of 
talents,  when  directed  to  an  useful  end  ; 
an  encouraging  example  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  those  who  are  to  follow  him  in 
his  labours.” 

Chapter  Coffee  House , 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

FEW  days  ago  I  was  favoured 
with  the  inspection  of  a  Pocket 
Book,  presented  by  Shakspeare  to  his 
wife,  Anna  Hathaway,  which  exhibit¬ 
ed  eminent  proofs  of  the  tenderness 
and  delicacy  with  which  our  illus¬ 
trious  Bard  conducted  himself  to¬ 
wards  the  object  of  his  affections*. 

The  Pocket  Book  was  covered  with 
shagreen,  the  colour  had  been  green, 
but  time  had  changed  it  to  brown. 
A  stout  silver  lock  and  a  silver  pen¬ 
cil  case  with  two  pens,  one  of  gold 
the  other  silver,  were  fitted  to  it. 
On  the  back  of  the  cover  of  the  inside 
memorandum  book,  which  was  green 
silk,  was  written  the  following  lines 
from  his  own  Hamlet: 

“  To  Anna  Hathaway.  These. 

Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire, 

Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move, 

Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar. 

But  never  doubt  I  love. 

Wm,  ShEakspeare, 

17  August,  1600.” 

The  spelling  Ins  name  is  as  above, 
fcnd  appears  different  from  all  the 
ways  which  have  been  given  us  by 
the  criticks  and  commentators  on  his 
works.  The  lines,  you  need  not  he 
reminded,  are  from  his  own  Hamlet; 
but  the  date  1600  is  material,  to  as¬ 
certain  which  is  the  earliest  produc¬ 
tion  of  his  pen,  the  billetdoux  to  his 
wife,  or  the  play  itself.  Mercator. 

Commercial  Intercourse  with 
Africa. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  5. 

T  a  time  when  our  antient  Rivals 
and  Enemies  are  exerting  all 
their  powers  to  destroy  the  British 
Commerce,  and  have  nearly  affected 
their  gigantic  schemes  of  cutting  off 
all  communication  between  Great 
Britain,  and  the  various  Ports,  States, 
and  Kingdoms  of  Europe;  at  such  a 
time  when  we  are  in  imminent  danger 
of  losing  the  markets  of  a  quarter  of 

- - 1 - - - — - - - ■ - - — - - r— - - 

*  Our  Correspondent,  very  probably,  is 
jocular;  but  we  indulge  his  whim.  Edit. 


- Intercourse  with  Africa.  [May, 

the  globe,  it  becomes  essentially  im- 
portant  to  discover  other  channels 
for  our  commerce,  and  other  markets 
for  our  manufactures. 

In  this  point  of  views  the  informa¬ 
tion  lately  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick,  by  Mr.  James  Grey  Jackson,  in 
his  “  Travels  in  Africa,”  becomes 
highly  interesting  to  the  Statesman 
as  well  as  to  the  Merchant.  From 
the  account  which  he  has  given  of 
the  City  of  Timbuctoo  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  relations,  there  is  great  reason 
to  conclude,  that  if  we  could  find 
means  to  open  anjl  maintain  a  safe 
and  easy  communication  with  that 
great  emporium,  and  with  the  rich, 
fertile,  and  populous  regions  in  its 
vicinity,  we  might  acquire  a  market 
for  our  manufactures,  that  would  in 
time  compensate  for  the  loss  of  that 
of  Europe,  v 

In  the  warehouses  of  Timbuctoo, 
are  accumulated  the  manufactures  of 
India  and  of  Europe  ;  and  from  thence 
the  immense  population  that  dwells 
upon  the  Banks  of  the  Niger  is  sup¬ 
plied.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
could  furnish  the  articles  they  want, 
upon  much  iov/er  terms  than  they 
can  obtain  them  at  present;  and  in 
return  we  should  furnish  the  best 
market  they  could  have  for  their 
gold,  ivory,  gums,  and  other  rich  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  raw  materials. 

Now  it  certainly  appears  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  must  appear  to  every 
man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  subject,  that,  provided 
Government  would  give  proper  sup¬ 
port  to  the  enterprize,  this  important 
communication  might  easily  be  es¬ 
tablished.  For  this  purpose  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  to  take  a  for¬ 
tified  station  upon  the  African  coast, 
somewhere  about  the  29th  degree  of 
North  latitude,  near  the  confines  of 
the  Morocco  dominions,  to  serve  as  a 
safe  magazine  or  emporium  for  mer- 
chandize.  From  this  station  it  would 
be  easy  to  maintain  a  direct  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  opulent  merchants 
of  Timbuctoo  ;  regular  caravans 
might  he  established  to  depart  at 
fixed  periods;  the  protection  of  the 
Arabs  can  at  all  times  be  purchased 
at  stipulated  prices,  which  may  he 
considered  as  premiums  of  insurance, 
or  as  a  tax  for  convoy,  and  thus  in  a 
little  time  these  caravans  might  carry 
out  merchandize,  to  and  from  Tim¬ 
buctoo,  with  as  much  regularity  and 
safety,  and  with  less  expence,  than 

our 
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our  fleets  convey  our  goods  to  and 
from  the  West  Indies. 

The  expence  of  such  a  fortified 
station  as  is  here  proposed  would  he 
very  moderate,  in  comparison  with 
the  advantages  it  would  produce ; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  out  a 
plan  for  it;  but  1  do  not  think  it 
would  he  proper  to  go  into  a  detail 
here, — “  non  est  hie  locus.” 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
Commerce  is  the  key  of  Africa;  and 
I  shall  only  add,  that  if  the  plan  I 
have  suggested  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution,  these  interesting  regions  of 
Africa,  that  have  heretofore  baffled 
the  attempts  of  curiosity  and  enter- 
prize,  and  remained  for  so  many  ages 
a  “  sealed  book”  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  would  soon  be  explored 
and  laid  open.  This  is  an  object  that 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  a  prince,  who 
has  so  evidently  evinced  a  desire  to 
patronize  science,  and  who  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  desirous  to  encourage,  to 
facilitate,  and  to  encrease,  still  fur¬ 
ther,  the  vast  geographical  discove¬ 
ries  which  have  added  such  lustre  to 
the  reign  of  his  august  father. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  hook. 
This  work  contains,  besides  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  more  directly  concerns 
the  Statesman  and  the  Merchant, 
much  interesting  matter  for  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  moral  Philosopher,  as  well  as 
for  the  general  Reader.  The  author 
makes  no  pretension  to  fine  writing  ; 
his  style  is  plain,  unaffected,  and  per¬ 
spicuous,  and  there  is  as  much  new, 
authentic,  and  important  matter  in 
the  book,  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  writers  of  African  Travels, 
(Golberry,  Vaillant,  and  Savary,  for 
instance),  would  have  been  spread 
over  three  times  the  space.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
work  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared 
for  many  years.  I  hope  the  Author 
will  reap  the  reward  which  his  labours 
have  so  well  deserved. 

Yours,  &c.  Vasco  de  Gama. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  6. 

WOULD  fain  learn  of  our  General 
Diluvian  T.  H.  (p.  332)  how,  upon 
his  principle,  he  accounts  for  the 
propagation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
noxious  animals  which  are  found  in 
America,  and  in  divers  islands,  some 
of  them  separated  from  any  conti¬ 
nent  or  other  island  by  immense  tracts 
of  ocean.  That  useful  animals  should 


be  transported  by  the  aid  of  man, 
those  from  whose  coverings,  flesh,  and 
labour,  we  derive  food,  raiment,  and 
convenience,  we  may  easily  conclude; 
but  that  serpents  and  other  noxious 
animals  should  be  conveyed  by  man 
from  one  continent  to  another,  from 
one  island  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  general  propagation,  is  impossible 
to  be  conceived.  And  wiiat  other 
natural  means  is  there  by  which  they 
could  he  conveyed  but  the  agency  of 
man  ?  Besides,  there  are  some  kinds 
of  animals  which  cannot  live  out  of 
that  particular  climate  wherein  they 
are  found.  How  came  these  then  in 
that  part  of  the  world  where  Noah’s 
Ark  was  built?  And  how  did  they 
survive  the  flood  in  that  climate? 
These  are  difficulties,  Mr.  Urban, 
which  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
get  over;  and  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  any  man  could  rationally  extricate 
me  from  them.  We  are  not  here 
treating  of  the  mysteries  of  Religion, 
which  are  above  our  comprehension  ; 
nor  any  thing  which  requires  super¬ 
natural  knowledge  to  explain.  This 
is  a  subject  which  is  level  to  every 
man  who  has  common  sense;  and 
therefore  we  must  either  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  by  rational  ar¬ 
guments,  or  at  once  reject  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  Deluge;  unless,  indeed, 
we  choose  to  assert  that  the  Almighty 
wrought  a  miracle  both  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  different  animals  during 
the  time  of  the  flood,  and  for  their 
propagation  afterwards. 

I  am  myself  a  most  sincere  believer 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
and  therefore  feel  a  more  than  com¬ 
mon  anxiety  to  see  such  obstacles 
thrown  in  the  way  of  others  who  may 
be  less  sound  fn  the  faith,  by  a  per¬ 
tinacity  of  opinion  which  might  be 
most  safely  conceded,  if  they  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  it,  to  the  advocates  of  infi¬ 
delity.  For  the  words  of  Moses  do 
by  no  means  necessarily  require  a 
belief  that  the  flood  was  genera!.  It 
is  said,  ’tis  true,  “  All  flesh  died  that 
moved  upon  the  earth  and  every 
man  ;”  but  it  is  not  said,  “  upon  the 
■whole  earth.”  It  is  said  in  another 
place,  “  from  the  face  of  the  earth,” 
but  not  of  the  whole  earlh.  There  is 
then  no  necessity  for  believing  that 
every  living  creature,  which  had  been 
created,  was  destroyed  by  the  flood, 
but  that  they  were  only  destroyed  as 
far  as  the  human  race  had  extended  in 

population ; 
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population;  and  it  will  not  be  assert¬ 
ed,  I  suppose,  that  they  had,  in  so 
short  a  time  from  the  creation,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  farthermost  bounds  of 
the  world.  It  may  be  asked,  perhaps, 
“  W  hat  reason  is  there  for  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  other  animals  had  extended 
further  in  their  propagation  than  the 
human  racer"’  I  answer,  “  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  imply  as  much.”  We  read, 
“  And  God  said,  let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature 
that  hath  life;”  and  again,  “  the 
w  aters  brought  forth  abundantly  after 
their  kind*.”  Butin  the  production 
of  man  it  is  said,  “  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  own  likeness.”  From  all  this, 

1  think,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that, 
though  there  were  but  a  single  pair 
of  the  human  species  created  by  the 
finger  of  God  ;  yet  with  respect  to 
other  animals,  tney  were  produced 
abundantly  after  their  kind,  not  only 
in  that  part  of  the  world  where  man 
was  placed,  but  even  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Why  then  shall  we  not  be  free  to 
grant  to  the  infidel  that  which,  in 
this  impartial  view  of  the  words  of 
Moses,  he  can  make  no  use  of,  instead 
of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
our  faith  (which  we  cannot  rationally 
get  over),  by  those  weak  attempts  to 
prove  the  universality  of  the  flood 
from  the  discovery  of  a  few  bones, 
and  shells,  and  petrified  hogs ,  under 
tiie  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

A  Parti  a  i.  Diluvian. 

Mr.  LTrban,  Brampton,  May  18. 
BEG  leave  to  represent  to  those 
who  can  obviate  it,  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  inconvenience  experienced 
by  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  public 
worship  of  their  God  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  agreeably  to  the  form  establish¬ 
ed  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  hopes  that  means  may  be 
found  to  remove  them. 

Many  who  would  remain  Arm  to  the 


Established  Faith,  are,  from  similar*- 
disappointments,  under  the  necessity 
of  either  relinquishing  the  Church  ser¬ 
vice,  or  taking  shelter  in  some  of  the 
numerous  places  of  sectarial  devotion, 
so  plentifully  established  in  every 
part  of  the  metropolis,  and  through¬ 
out  the  Island,  but  particularly  where 
the  building*  additions  are  made  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  and 
in  every  part  of  England,  extending 
to  the  Isle  of  M  ight,  which  Isle  ap¬ 
pears  (from  what  t  lately  saw)  to  he 
given  up  to  the  enemies  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  No  increase  of  means 
for  their  public  worship  accompanies 
the  increase  of  population  :  the  sec¬ 
tarian';  are  ever  ready  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  negligence,  by  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Meeting-houses,  and  their 
emissaries  employed  to  observe,  when 
the  negligence  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Church  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunily,  where  it  can  be  done  with 
effect.  And  even  where  a  Church  or 
Chapel  is  established  for  the  members 
of  the  Mother  Church,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  pews  are  private  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  although  the  building  is 
capable  of  containing  from  200  to 
5000  or  more  persons,  yet  not  a  sit¬ 
ting  is  to  be  had  for  a  stranger,  when 
perhaps  there  are  not  fifty  persons  in 
the  church  or  chapel,  and,  of  course, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  pews  empty  : 
the  poor  and  tiie  lower  classes  are 
completely  excluded  ;  in  some,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  benches  made  for 
them  in  the  body  of  the  church  or 
chapel ;  otherwise  they  must  have  been 
compelled  to  join  those  religious  so¬ 
cieties  where  every  encouragement 
is  given,  and  opportunities  afforded, 
to  increase  their  sbeiety’s  welfare  : 
hoping,  as  they  intend,  to  effect  that 
purpose,  which,  whenever  it  does 
happen,  will  give  a  dreadful  shock  to 
the  best  fa  brick  that  ever  was  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  liberties  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  if  it  should  ever  happen, 


*  “  From  hence  I  observe  this  difference  between  the  production  of  animals 
and  of  man  :  that  in  the  one  God  gave  a  prolific  power  to  the  earth  and  waters  for 
production  of  the  several  living  creatures  which  came  from  them;  so  that  the 
seminal  principles  of  them  were  contained  in  the  matter  of  which  they  were  pro¬ 
duced  ;  which  was  otherwise  in  man,  who  was  made  by  a  peculiar  hand  of  the  great 
Creator  himself,  who  thence  is  said  to  have  ‘  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground .’ 
Now,  therefore,  although  there  were  but  one  male  and  female  of  mankind  at  first, 
which  had  a  special  formation  by  God  himself,  yet  there  is  no  reason  we  should 
conceive  it  to  he  so  as  to  the  production  of  other  living  creatures,  whether  fish, 
or  fowl,  or  beasts;  hut  the  prolific  virtue  being  given  by  God’s  power  to  that  ma¬ 
teria!  principle,  out.  of  which  they  were  formed,  it  may  very  well  be  supposed  that 
many  of  the  same  kind  were  at  first  produced,”  Stilling  fleet’s  Orig.  Sacr. 

will 
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will  be  through  the  fault  and  negli¬ 
gence  of  the  superior,  as  well  as  in- 
iertor  Clergy.  Being  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  residing  (for  the  benefit  of 
the  air,  for  one  of  my  children)  tem¬ 
porarily  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  1  went  with  my  wife  and  family 
to  the  nearest  Chapel,  on  Whitsunday; 
no  admission  could  be  obtained,  un¬ 
less  to  stand  in  the  aile  :  we  tried 
another,  with  the  same  result ;  so 
that,  at  length,  we  were  obliged  to 
return  to  our  lodgings.  And  this  is  an 
occurrence  that  is  most  frequent  ;  for 
the  holders  of  pews  (and  a  great  fa¬ 
mily,  ideally  or  really  so,  must  have 
a  very  large  one)  are  like  the  dog  in 
the  manger ;  nor  will  they  open  a 
pew  door  to  accommodate  any  re¬ 
spectable  person  in  the  situation 
above-described,  that  may  be  standing 
near  it.  There  is  a  society  formed 
for  National  Schools :  but  should  not 
the  most  reverend  and  right  reverend 
Fathers  also  establish  some  plan  for 
the  members  of  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  tube  accommodated  at  church? 
otherwise  education  will  be  useless. 

A  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England. 


Mr.  Urban,  Louth ,  May  16. 

SEND  you  an  account  (taken  in 
1795)  of  the  Monuments  of  the 
antient  family  of  Copledyke,  in  Har¬ 
rington  Church,  co.  Lincoln.  The 
Copledyke  family  becoming  extinct, 
the  estate  was  sold  to  Vincent  Arn- 
cotts,  esq.  The  last  of  the  Amcotts 
family  was  Charles  Amcotts,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Boston.  His  sister  married 
Wharton  Emerson,  esq.  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  married  John  Ingilby  (created  a 
baronet  in  1781),  son  of  Sir  John 
Ingilby,  bart.  The  estate  now  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Ingilby  family.  John 
Copledyke,  of  Harrington,  esq.  was 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
in  1394  ;  Sir  John  Copledyke,  knight, 
1400;  William  Copledyke,  esq.  1427  ; 
John  Copledyke,  esq.  1488  ;  Sir  John 
Copledyke,  knt.  1548  ;  John  Cople¬ 
dyke,  esq.  1567.  R.  Uvedale. 

South  Side  of  the  Chancel. 

1.  A  brass  plate  on  the  wall  is 
thus  inscribed  in  black  letters : 

“  Here  lyeth  Sir  John  Copledyke, 
knight,  late  of  Harrington,  deceased, 
who  died  the  xii  of  Dec.  1557,  and  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Littlebury,  his  wyfe,  who  died 
the  xii  of  July  1552.’' 


Arms:  Copledyke,  a  chevron  be¬ 
tween  three  cross  crossiets;  impaling 
Littlebury ,  quarterly,  1  and  6,  two 
lions  passant  guardant.  2.  Barry  of 
six.  3.  A  bend  between  six  cross 
crossiets.  4.  A  mullet  between  two 
crescents  in  pale,  on  a  canton  a  lo¬ 
zenge.  5.  Three  tuns. 

North  Side  of  the  Chancel. 

2.  An  elegant  monument  exhibits 
a  man  and  woman  and  two  children 
kneeling,  and  this  inscription: 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Frauncis 
Copuldyck,  esq.  brother  and  next  heire 
of  John  Copuldyck,  esquier,  which  John 
Copuldyck  was  sonne  and  heire  of  Sir 
John  Copuldycke,  knight,  of  Harring¬ 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Lincolne;  which 
foresaid  Frauncis  dyed  the  xxix  of  De¬ 
cember,  15.99;  which  foresaid  Francis 
married  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Lionell  Re  res  by,  of  Thryburgh,  in  the 
county  of  Yorke,  esq.  and  had  issue  by 
her  one  sonne  and  a  daughter  which 
dyed  in  theyr  infancy.” 

Arms:  Quarterly,  1.  Arg.  a  chev¬ 
ron  between  three  cross  crossiets  G, 
2.  Az.  a  saltire  between  four  trefoils 
Or.  3.  Or,  on  a  fess  G.  three  plates. 
4.  Checque  Ermine  and  G.  5.  Or,  a 
bend  Az.  and  chief  G.  6.  Or,  on  a 
saltire  engrailed  Sable,  five  lozenges 
of  the  first. — Same  as  before,  with 
the  crest  of  Copledyke.  —  Same,  im¬ 
paling  Here  shy,  Gules,  on  a  bend  Arg, 
three  crosses  patonce  Sable. 

3.  Near  the  last  mentioned  monu¬ 
ment  is  an  altar-tomb  without  any 
inscription. 

Arms:  Copledyke. — Copledyke  q  u a  r- 
tering  Gules,  on  a  bend  Arg.  tiuee 
crosses  patonce  Sable.  —  Copledyke 
impaling  G.  on  a  bend- Arg.  three 
crosses  patonce  Sable. 

4.  A  tablet  against  the  wall  (em¬ 
bellished  with  the  arms  of  Copledyke 
impaling  Ellis,  and  Copledyke  im¬ 
paling  Enderby ,  &c.)  is  thus  inscribed ; 

“  Pretious  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Copledyke,  late  of  Harrington  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  esq.  the  sou  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Copledyke,  third  brother  of  John 
Copledyke,  esq.  lie  married,  1st.  Mar¬ 
tha,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Eliis  of 
Lincoln.  Alary,  his  second  wife  and 
executrix,  the  daughter  of  Richard  En¬ 
derby,  of  Metheringham  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  He  deceased  An.  Dorn,  1553, 
4th  of  September,  aged  72.” 

C.  C,  says,  “  The  arms  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,  vol.  LXNX1, 
Part  ii,  p,  516',  belong  to  Hughes.” 
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Day  of 
Month. 

Thermo 

meter. 

Baron 

leter. 

Rain. 

1  OOths 
of  inch. 

Evap. 

1 OOths 
of  inch, 

Wind. 

Max. 

lip.  m 

Max. 

Min. 

April\6 

46 

35 

29-80 

29-69 

— 

S.  E. 

17 

43 

30 

30*02 

29-89 

— 

— 

N. 

18 

-  , 

— 

N. — N.W. 

19 

48 

30-15 

— 

— 

N. — N.W. 

20 

54 

39 

30-15 

30. OS 

— 

— 

3E.-NW.-N 

21 

54 

30-18 

30-16 

— 

— 

N. 

22 

54 

36 

30-10 

30-07 

— 

— 

N. 

23 

50 

30-03 

— 

— 

N. 

24 

38 

30-02 

— 

— 

N. 

25 

50 

— 

— 

S.  W. 

26 

53 

38 

29-66 

29-65 

— 

— 

s.  w. 

27 

51 

46 

29-72 

29-65 

'  - 

— 

s. 

23 

50 

44 

29-80 

29-72 

— 

— 

S.” 

29 

47 

45 

29-86 

— 

— 

E. 

30 

53 

29-98 

29-90 

•70 

■25 

S.  E. 

May  1 

55 

44 

30-10 

30-06 

— 

— 

E. — N.  W. 

2 

30-04 

_ 

— — 

E. 

3 

54 

43 

29-78 

— 

• - 

S.  W. 

4 

62 

29-85 

29-80 

— 

— 

N.  W.— N. 

5 

64 

44 

30-05 

29-95 

_ 

— 

S. 

6 

60 

42 

30-12 

30-08 

— 

•40 

E. 

7 

59 

30-08 

_ 

— 

E. 

8 

75 

55 

29-95 

29-85 

_ 

, - 

S. 

9 

71 

29-84 

29-81, 

_ _ 

_ 

s.  s.  w. 

10 

64 

53 

29-90 

_ 

— 

W.  s.  w. 

11 

65 

53 

29-63 

29-65 

— 

— 

W.-W.S.W. 

12 

63 

53 

29-63 

29-62 

_ . 

— 

w. 

13 

60 

48 

29-62 

29-60 

■90 

•35 

w. 

14 

59 

49 

29  63 

— 

■ - . 

W.-S.-NW. 

15 

5S 

44 

29-96 

29-85 

— 

— 

N. 

16 

30.03 

- - . 

— 

N.  N.  W. 

17 

52 

44 

30-06 

30-03 

— 

— 

N. 

IS 

61 

51 

29-98 

29.90 

- - 

_ 

N. — S.  W. 

19 

65 

55 

29-85 

29-70 

— 

s.  w.— s. 

20 

69 

58 

29-72 

29-71 

_ 

_ 

w.  s.  w. 

21 

65 

52 

29-88 

29.80 

1-13 

•30 

w.  s.  w. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

April  16.  Fair,  anil  a  breeze.  17.  A  little  snow  and  hail;  clear  night.  18.  Va¬ 
rious  clouds.  19  and  20.  Fair,  but  rather  cool.  21.  Cumulostratus,  fair.  22. 
Clear,  Cumulus  and  Cirrps,  afterwards  Cumulostratus.  23.  Cirrus  and  Cirrocumulus, 

drops  of  rain  about  seven  o’clock ;  fine  evening.  24.  Clear  early,  afterwards 

light  showers  of  snow  and  sleet.  25.  Clouds  in  two  altitudes;  evening  rain,  and 
change  of  wind.  26.  Rainy  morning,  evening  Cirroslratus  and  rugged  Cumuli. 
27.  Gentle  showers,  air  become  warmer.  28.  Rainy  morning.  29.  Cold  East 
wind  and  cloudy  sky.  30.  Cloudy  and  rainy  at  intervals. 

May  1.  Clouds  in  two  strata,  fair  day.  2.  Cold  and  cloudy,  evening  Cirrostratus 

and  Cumuli  3.  Sun  out  at  times,  light  showers  about  noon,  fine  evening 
and  golden  sunset,  a  Strains  creeping  on  the  ground.  4  to  IS.  Weather  variable, 
but  generally  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  8th  and  9th  it  was  warmer,  but 
the  cold  weather  returned  again  on  the  10th.  18.  Thunder  storms  from  8  to  10, 

p.  m.  the  lightning  continued  through  the  night. 


It  appears  to  me,  on  enquiry,  that  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  frequently  occdr 
and  subside  in  very  different  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same  time.  To  ascertain, 
however,  what  correspondence  may  exist  between  the  atmospheric  changes  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  a  more  accurate  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  precise  period 
and  duration  of  any  particular  kind  of  weather  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  To  me 
it  appears  that  these  changes  often  occur  simultaneously  in  very  distant  masses  of 
atmosphere. 

Clapton,  May,  22,  1312.  THOMAS  FORSTER. 

Mr. 


/ 
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Mr,  Urban,  Sept.  2,  1805. 
HE  venerable  remains  of  the  cas¬ 
tellated  mansion  of  Halnaker 
are  situated  about  four  miles  North¬ 
east  of  the  city  of  Chichester.  Grose 
informs  us  the  honour  of  Halnac, 
Haluaked,  or  Halnaker,  was  given  by 
Henry  I.  to  Robert  de  Hay  or  Hava, 
who  dying  without  issue  male,  it,  with 
other  estates,  devolved  to  his  heiress 
Ciceley  ;  she  marrying  Roger  de  St. 
John,  the  son  of  Adam  de  Port,  and 
Mabel  the  heir  of  Robert  de  St.  John, 
carried  it  into  that  family,  where  it 
continued  till  the  3d  of  Edward  III. 
but  how  long  after  is  uncertain.  In 
the  3i st  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  the 
property  of  Thomas  Lord  de  la  Warr, 
whom  that  king  partly  obliged  to  ex¬ 
change  it  with  divers  other  estates, 
for  the  site,  circuit,  and  lands,  of  the 
dissolved  abbey  of  Whcrwell,  It  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Crown  till  the  19th  of 
Elizabeth,  when  that  queen  granted 
it  to  Henry  Lord  Arundel  for  his  life, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Lord  and  Lauy 
Lumley,  and  their  heirs.  In  the  29th 
of  this  reign,  it  was  alienated  by  Lady 
Lumley  to  the  Morleys,  and  after¬ 
wards  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  obtained  it  with  his  wife,  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Mor- 
ley.  lu  1 752 it  was  bequeathed  by  Lady 
Derby  to  Sir  Thomas  Ackjam,  who 
sold  it  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  whose  possession  it  now  re¬ 
mains.  The  great  hall  of  this  man¬ 
sion  is  enriched  with  curious  carving, 
done  about  the  reign  of  Henry  Vfll. 
where,  besides  various  ornaments,  are 
escutcheons  of  the  arms  of  the  De  la 
WarrSjCamois,  &c.  and  in  a  panne!  near 
the  centre  of  the  room,  the  arms  of 
England.  Over  the  doors  leading  from 
the  hail  to  the  pantry  and  cellar,  are 
half-length  figures  of  men  holding 
cups,  and  seemingly  inviting  strangers 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
house.  Over  the  head  of  one  is  a  la¬ 
bel  containing  these  words,  ee§  bien 
venue,  and  over  the  other,  come  in 

AND  DIIINGE. 

The  mansion  was  built  round  a 
court-yard,  the  entrance  under  an 
embattled  gateway  on  the  South  side, 
with  a  square  tower  at  the  South  West 
angle,  (the  castle  form  and  entrance 
Was  not  yet  disused,  and  the  warlike 
baron  cast,  a  lingering  look  at  his  for¬ 
mer  greatness.)  The  chapel,  now  in 
ruins,  and  other  apartments  on  the 
Gent.  Mag.  May ,  1812. 


East ;  the  hall  and  principal  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  North.  A  part  of 
the  buildings  have  been  takeu  down 
by  order  of  the  present  owner;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1S04  the  brick 
buildings  on  the  East  (or  right  side 
in  the  view)  fell  down.  It  stands  on 
a  gentle  decline  on  the  South  Downs, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea  in 
front,  Highdown  Hill  on  the  East, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  West, 
the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  con¬ 
tributing  to  enrich  the  scene.  The 
surrounding  park  is  well  wooded  with 
venerable  oaks,  chesuut,  beech,  and 
maple,  and  is  at  this  time  well  stocked 
with  deer.  -Since  the  death  of  Lady 
Derby  (whose  deeds  of  charity  and 
hospitality  are  yet  held  in  grateful  re¬ 
membrance,)  the  mansion  has  been 
slighted,  and  inhabited  by  poor 
people,  and  is  now  going  fast  to  de¬ 
cay.  The  annexed  ( Plate  I.)  shews  ibe 
hall  and  principal  apartments  on  the 
North  side  of  the  court  yard.  T.  S. 

Mr.  Urea n,  Feb  IS. 

I  READ  in  your  last  Supplement,  p. 

658,  with  the  deepest  regret,  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Leyden, 
at  Cornells,  in  Batavia,  whither  he 
had  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  the 
expedition  to  Java.  I  only  know 
him  by  his  poetry;  but  that  poetry 
was  of  the  very  purest  and  brightest 
water.  Ilis  Scenes  of  Infancy ,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Teviot  Bale,  Edinb.  1803, 
12mo,  constitute  a  poem,  which,  in 
genuine  feeling  and  fancy,  as  well  as 
in  harmony  and  elegance  of  compo¬ 
sition,  can  encounter  very  few  rivals 
in  the  English  language.  Perhaps  it 
is  yet  less  generally  known  than  its 
merit  demands.  The  author’s  death 
will  consecrate  it,  and  place  it 
among  the  most  finished  productions 
o I  the  British  Muse.  It  touchessomany 
of  the  genuine  strings  of  the  lyre  with 
the  hand  of  Inspiration,  it  draws  forth 
so  many  tender  notes,  and  carries 
our  eyes  and  our  hearts  so  utterly 
among  those  scenes  with  which  the 
real  Bard  is  conversant,  that  we,  for 
a  moment,  enjoy  some  portion  of  the 
creative  powers  of  the  poet  himself. 
Nowhere  laboured,  studied,  or  affect¬ 
ed,  he  writes  in  a  stream  of  natural 
eloquence,  which  shews  the  entire 
predominance  of  his  emotion  over  his 
art. 

His  premature  fate  gives  an  addi¬ 
tional 
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tional  interest  to  many  plaintive  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  enchanting  poem.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  let  the  Reader, 
if  he  can,  peruse  the  following  exqui¬ 
site  lines  without  a  pang  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  regret  : 
li  Ah  I  dear  Aurelia!  when  this  arm 
shall  guide  [side. 

Thy  twilight  steps  no  more  by  Teviot’s 
When  I,  to  pine  in  Eastern  realms,  have 
gone,  [alone. 

And  years  have  pass’d, and  thou  remain’st 
Wilt  thou,  still  partial  to  thy  youthful 
flame,  [name. 

Regard  the  turf,  where  first  I  carv’d  thy 
And  think  thy  wandercrfar  beyond  the  sea, 
False  to  his  heart,  was  ever  true  to  thee  ? 
Why  bend, so  sad, that  kind  regretful  view, 
As  ev’ry  moment  were  my  last  adieu  ? 

Ah  !  spare  that  tearful  look,  ’tis  death  to 
see,  [for  thee. 

Nor  break  the  tortur’d  heart  that  bleeds 
That  snowy  cheek,  that  moist  and  gelid 

brow,  [finish’d  vow. 

Those  quivering  lips, that  breathe  the  un- 
These  eyes,  that  still  with  dimming 
tears  o’erfiow,  [my  woe. 

Will  haunt  me  when  thou  canst  not  see 
Not  yet,  with  fond,  but  self-accusingpain, 
Mine  eyes,  reverted,  linger  o’er  the  main; 
Rut,  sad,  as  he  that  dies  in  early  spring, 
When  flowers  begin  to  blow,  and  larks 
to  sing,  [heart, 

When  Nature’s  joy  a  moment  warms  his 
And  makes  it  doubly  hard  with  life  to  part, 
I  hear  the  whispers  of  the  dancing  gale, 
And,  fearful,  listen  for  the  flapping  sail. 
Seek  in  these  natal  shades  a  short  relief. 
And  steal  a  pleasure  from  maturing  grief.” 

The  close  of  the  fourth  part,  which 
ends  the  poem,  is  still  more  beautiful 
and  affecting : 

“JByFancy  wrapt,where  tombs  are  crusted 
gray, 

I  seem  by  moon-illumin’d  graves  to  stray, 
Where,  ’mid  the  flat  and  nettle-skirted 
stones,  [bones. 

Mv  steps  remove  the  yellow7  crumbling 
The  silver  moon,  at  midnight  cold  and 
still,  [hill ; 

Looks,  sad  and  silent,  o’er  yon  Western 
While  large  and  pale  the  ghostly  struc¬ 
tures  grow,  [low. 

Rear’d  on  the  confines  of  the  world  be- 
Is  that  dull  sound  the  hum  of  Teviot’s 
stream  ?  [fire’s  gleam. 

Is  that  blue  light  the  moon’s,  or  tomb- 
By  which  a  mouldering  pile  is  faintly  seen. 
The  old  deserted  church  of  Hazel-dean, 
Where  slept  my  fathers  in  their  natal 
clay  [away  ? 

Till  Teviot’s  waters  roll’d  their  bones 
Their  feeble  voices  from  the  stream  they 
raise —  [days, 

<(  Rash  youth!  unmindful  of  thy  early 


Why  didst  thou  quit  the  peasant’s  simple 
lot?  [built  cot; 

Why  didst  thou  leave  the  peasant’s  turf- 
The  antient.  graves,  where  ail  thy  fathers 
lie,  '  [mur’d  by  ? 

And  Teviot’s  stream,  that  long  has  mur- 
And  we — when  death  so  long  has  closed 
our  eyes, 

How  wilt  thou  bid  us  from  the  dust  arise. 
And  hear  our  mouldering  bones  across 
the  main,  [of  stain? 

From  vales,  that  knew  our  lives  devoid 
Rash  youth  !  beware,  thy  home-bred  vir- 
tuessas, 

Andsweetly  sleep  in  thy  paternal  grave  1” 

With  what  pathos  has  this  delight¬ 
ful  Poet  anticipated  his  own  fate! 
His  friends  too  presaged,  that  when 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  his  wild  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  would  never  permit 
him  to  return  in  safety.  Dear  master 
of  our  softest  and  most  refined  affec¬ 
tions  ;  magician,  who. canst  command 
all  the  vivid  stores  of  imagery,  which 
play  upon  our  youthful  fancies, 
though  thy  bones  moulder  in  remote 
islands  of  the  East  among  barbarous 
foreign  tribes,  yet  thy  memory  shall 
ever  be  consecrated  by  thy  country¬ 
men,  as  long  as  genius  or  sensibility 
exist  among  them  !  Thou  hast  not 
lived  in  vain  ;  nor  have  all  the  visions 
of  thybrilliant  mind  vanished  w  ill]  thee! 

The  perilous  task  of  delineating 
the  treasures  and  internal  movements 
of  a  richly  gifted  intellect,  is  best 
proved  by  the  few  who  have  attempt¬ 
ed  it.  The  forms  are  so  evanescent, 
they  so  easily  elude  all  common  lan¬ 
guage,  that  it  requires  a  sight  not 
dazzled  by  the  sun,  the  clearest  head, 
and  the  simplest  yet  most  vigorous 
expression, to  perceive  and  grasp  them. 
It  requires  an  enthusiasm,  a  habit  of 
abstraction,  and  above  all,  a  head 
and  heart  utterly  untainted  by  its  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  world.  The  living 
waters  of  the  Muse  are  deadened  by 
the  least  tinge  of  a  worldly  infusion. 
Dr.  Leyden’s  “  Scenes  of  Infancy” 
bear  marks  of  all  these  merits. 

It  is  true  that  this  accomplished 
writer  sometimes  reminds  us  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him.  He  often 
catches  the  tones  of  Goldsmith,  and 
sometimes  of  Collins  ;  but  he  is  more 
rich  and  picturesque  than  the  former, 
and  more  moral  and  pathetic  than 
the  latter. 

The  Poet  thus  addresses  his  friend 
Walter  Scott  on  their  congenial  pur¬ 
suits  at  the  end  of  the  second  part : 

“  O  Scott ! 
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i(  O  Scott !  with  whom,  in  youth’s  sere- 
nest  prime,  [rhyme, 

I  wove,  with  careless  hand,  the  fairy 
Bade  chivalry’s  barbaric  pomp  return, 
And  heroes  wake  from  ev’ry  mouldering 
urn  ! 

Thv  powerful  verse,  to  grace  the  courtly 
hall. 

Shall  many  a  tale  of  elder  time  recall, 
The  deeds  of  knights,  the  loves  of  dames 
proclaim,  [fame. 

And  give  forgotten  bards  their  former 
Enough  for  me,  if  Fancy  wake  the  shell, 
To  Eastern  minstrels  strains  like  thine  to 
tell ;  [restore. 

Till  saddening  memory  all  our  haunts 
The  wild-wood  walks  by  Esk’s  romantic 
shore,  [to  fail 

The  circled  hearth,  which  ne’er  was  wont 
In  cheerful  joke,  or  legendary  tale. 

Thy  mind,  whose  fearless  frankness 
nought  could  move,  [love. 

Thy  friendship,  like  an  elder  brother’s 
While  from  each  scene  of  early  life  I  part, 
True  to  the  beatings  of  this  ardent  heart. 
When,  half-deceas’d,  with  half  the  world 
between,  [green; 

My  name  shall  be  unmention’d  on  the 
When  years  combine  with  distance,  let 
me  be 

By  all  forgot,  remember’d  yet  by  thee  1” 

Essay  on  revisiting  the  Scenes  of 
Youth ,  and  commemorating  the  de¬ 
ceased  Companions  of  that  period. 

i(  And,  many  a  year  elaps’d,  return  to 
view  [hawthorn  grew.” 

Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the 

Goldsmith. 

{£  Or  Ocean’s  waves  successive  flow 
In  just  gradations  to  the  shore.”  C. 
MivUrban,  i\  ew Romney, March  7. 
HERE  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  ex- 
isting  pleasures  of  life,  that  have 
power  to  interest  the  mind  or  affect 
the  heart  so  deeply  as  those  which  we 
derive  from  returning  after  long  ab¬ 
sence  to  a  place  in  which  we  have 
passed  our  early  days.  That  of  our 
nativity  in  particular,  as  it  stands  first 
in  the  order  of  time,  so  is  it  commonly, 
indeed  almost  invariably,  connected 
with  the  wannest  sentiments  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  every  well-remembered 
object  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  advance  their  ap¬ 
propriate  claims,  and  forcibly  engage 
a  much  greater  portion  of  regard  and 
attention  than  ever  we  felt  before, 
or  ever  should  have  known,  but  lor 
that  dormant  power  of  attraction 
which  long-continued  absence  awa¬ 
kens  or  creates  in  almost  every  human 
breast, 
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<s  When  we  retrace  once  more  the  paths 

Of  Childhood’s  flowery  scenes.” 

To  the  feelings  arising  from  those 
objects  which  were  first  presented  to 
the  eye  “  when  life  was  new,”  as  few 
have  received  a  stronger  impression 
of  them,  or  preserved  them  with 
greater  care  than  myself,  so  have  I  re¬ 
peatedly  paid  them  the  most  minute 
and  ample  tributes  of  commemora¬ 
tion  both  public  and  private.  The 
next  impressions  of  this  nature  are 
those  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
mind  by  the  places  and  persons 
amongst  which  we  have  passed  the 
succeeding  period  of  youth.  Of  these 
impressions,  I  experience  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  some  that  are  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting,  although,  from  the 
many  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
my  last  renewal  of  them,  they  are 
become  inevitably  of  a  mixed  and 
opposite  nature,  producing,  at  al¬ 
most  every  step,  the  alternate  sensa¬ 
tions  of  pleasing  and  painful  even  in 
the  same  dwellings ;  where  I  meet, 
perhaps,  one  or  more  of  the  few  sur¬ 
viving  friends  of  my  early  days  that 
I  last  beheld  in  the  bloom  and  activity 
of  youth,  to  whom  advancing  age  has 
given  the  pallid  cheek  or  the  trem¬ 
bling  step,  and  marked  their  brows, 
like  my  own,  with  the  strong  lines  of 
grief  or  care,  so  as  to  cause  a  momen¬ 
tary  hesitation  of  the  mind,  before  it 
can  be  induced  to  admit  theiNdentity, 
and  which,  when  confirmed  by  indu¬ 
bitable  proofs  of  recognition,  brings 
with  it  the  recital  not  only  of  many 
a  joyous  but  also  many  a  mournful 
event,  which  an  interval  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  must  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce. 

On  this  and  other  occasions  I  have 
derived  from  the  correspondence  you 
have  done  me  the  honour  to  admit  on 
your  respectable  pages,  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  finding  that  l  have  beenoftener 
thought  ol  by  distant  and  long  sepa¬ 
rated  friends  than  i  should  otherwise 
have  been,  and  that  it  has  kept  alive 
in  them  an  interest  in  the  progressive 
circumstances  of  my  life,  to  which  I 
owe,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  the 
favourable  and  friendly  reception  I 
have  every  where  experienced  from 
the  surviving  acquaintance  of  my 
younger  days.  This,  with  me,  is  an 
object  of  much  superior  considera¬ 
tion  to  that  of  any  literary  credit  I 
have  the  least  pretensions  to  aspire 
to  $  whatever  may  have  been  con¬ 
ceived 
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celved  or  affected  to  he  thought  of 
me  in  respect  to  the  frequent  publi¬ 
cation  of  my  sentiments;  which  hav¬ 
ing  been  on  subjects  invariably  coin¬ 
ing  from  and  addressed  to  the  heart, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  convinced, 
have  met  with  that  approbation  from 
those  whom  I  most  wish  to  interest, 
which  I  have  ever  been  far  more  so¬ 
licitous  to  obtain  than  any  distinction 
that  could  be  acquired  by  genius  or 
learning,  were  I  possessed  of  either. 

In  revisiting  the  place  I  date  from, 

ic  How  many  fond  memorials  rise 
From  every  spot  I  see  !” 

And  the  painful  apprehension  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  succeeding  lines — 

“  But  who  can  tell  if  former  friends 
Will  e’er  remember  me.”-— Carter. 
has  been  happily  done  away. 

The  house  in  which  I  passed  six 
years  of  pay  early  life,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  twenty-one,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
profession  I  had  chosen,  or  rather  was 
chosen  for  me,  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  description  for  a  country 
town,  detached  from  other  houses, mid 
commanding,  in  front,  a  pleasant  'view 
of  the  sea,  and  from  a  side  window 
above,  at  which  my  writing-desk  wars 
placed,  a  prospect  of  the  Sussex  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  present 
residence,  with  the  conspicuous  and 
well-remembered  object  of  Farlemh 
church,  or  what  I  have  always  taken 
and  still  believe  to  be  so,  though  I 
am  told  it  is  questionable.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  behold  once  more 
even  the  exterior  of  this  dwelling, 
which  I  fmd  but  little  altered,  with¬ 
out  a  grateful  respect  to  the  memory 
of  my  old  master  (an  obsolete  term,  I 
believe,  with  clerks  oi  the  present  day) 
from  whom  I  constantly  received  the 
most  liberal  treatment, and  every  rea¬ 
sonable  indulgence  ^  a  still  more  cor¬ 
dial  recollection  of  his  nephew  and 
contemporary  clerk  arose  to  enforce 
iis  peculiar  claim,  of  whom  I  can 
truly  say  that  he  possessed  the  warm¬ 
est  heart,  the  most  engaging  manners 
and  was  in  all  respects  w  orthy  of  a  firm 
and  lasting  friendship  which  existed 
between  us;  on  his  part  to  the  latest 
hour  of  life,  and  will  continue  on 
mine  uudiminished  as  long  as  I  retain 
the  tender  but  now  mournful  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  estimable  qualities,  and 
of  our  summer  evening  walks  on  the 
sea  shore,  which,  in  regard  to  him  and 
€ther  dear  companions  of  roy  youth, 


presents  an  awful  and  impressive  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  rapid  stream  of 
time  by  which  they  have  been  carried 
on  to  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  I  have 
adopted  this  idea  from  one  of  Addi¬ 
son’s  Spectators,  in  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  very  fine  allegorical  picture  of 
human  life,  and  I  have  never  met  with 
any  thing  more  appropriate  to  my 
present  subject. 

Tlie  sea  is  an  object  which,  even 
from  its  magnitude  alone,  is  one  of 
tiiegrandest  on  the  theatre  of  Nature  ? 
and,  connected  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
most  men  with  the  remembrance  of 
some  deceased  or  far  distant  friend, 
affords  the  most  interesting,  sublime, 
and  instructive  contemplations;  not 
only  to  those  who  “  remain  in  ships, 
and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters,”  of  whom  it  is  justly  remark* 
ed  in  the  inspired  writings  that  they 
more  especially  “  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep 
but  also  those  who  stand  securely  on 
the  shore,  when  “  at  his  word  the 
stormy  wind  ariseth,  which  lifteth 
up  the  waves  thereof,”  and  behold 
their  fellow  creatures,  in  utterdismay, 
“  carried  up  to  the  heaven,  and  down 
again  to  the  depths;”  or  when  they 
are  awakened  in  a  tempestuous  night 
from  that  repose  on  their  beds, 
which  a  firm  habitation  and  every 
external  requisite  for  safety  and 
comfort  can  supply,  when,  amidst  all 
this  security  in  their  own  persons, 
they  wake  to  the  consideration  of 
those  fearful  dangers  to  which  they 
know  so  many  of  the  human  race,  and 
possibly  some  of  their  dearest  rela¬ 
tives,  are  exposed  “  in  an  hour  like 
th  is it  is  surely  impossible  for  a 
mind  of  common  sensibility  not  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  with  apprehension 
and  compassion  for  them,  not  to  of¬ 
fer  up  an  earnest  prayer  for  Ihcjr  de¬ 
liverance,  and  to  “praise  the  Lord  for 
his  goodness  when  he  maketh  the 
storm  to  cease.”  Many  a  night  of 
this  description  have  J  felt  the  most 
alarming  inquietudes  for  all  who  are 
subjected  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and 
in  particular  for  one  inexpressibly 
dear  io  my  paternal  affections,  who, 
i  bless  God,  was  safely  conducted  by 
ills  providence  over  the  trackless 
deep,  although  lie  afterwards  fell  a 
victim  to  the  destructive  climate  of  a 
distant  country. 

Having  contemplated  the  sea  on 

this 
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this  terrific  point  of  view,  I  return  to 
those  pensive  reflections  excited  by 
the  memory  of  my  former  young 
companions,  and  of  him  in  particular 
with  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  enjoy 
the  summer  evenings  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  when  the  gentle  undulation  of 
its  surface  responded  to  the  soft  and 
plaintive  notes  of  his  flute,  while  we 
sat  toother  on  a  seat  which  we  had 
fixed  in  a  favourite  spot  upon  the 
beach,  and  beheld  the  distant  ships 
pursuing  their  course  “  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  waters.”  Those  ships,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  were  embarked  therein, 
have-long  since,  in  all  human  proba¬ 
bility,  finished  their  repeated  voyages; 
some,  doubtless,  found  a  grave  in  the 
overwhelming  element,  others  reach¬ 
ed  their  destined  ports.  May  those 
who  have  passed  “  the  waves  of  this 
troublesome  world  experience  the 
blessing  implored  for  them  at  their 
birth,  and  be  now  at  rest”  in  the  land 
of  everlasting  life  ;  and  ail  who  are 
yet  striving  amidst  its  tumultuous 
billows,  seek  their  final  repose  oa 
“  the  rock  of  ages,”  the  only  rock 
which  can  for  safety  be  approached  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  distress. 

Before  I  leave  a  place  in  which 
every  surrounding  object  has  called 
forth  these  reflections,  and  made  that 
impression  on  my  mind  whicii  is  inse¬ 
parably  attached  to  the  remembrance 
of  our  young  associates  in  the  latter 
part  of  life,  I  will  close  the  subject 
with  a  serious  admonition  to  those 
who  are  now  forming  their  early 
friendships.  Without  supposing  that 
they  are  either  absolutely  associates 
in  habits  of  dissipation,  or  wholly  ex¬ 
empt  from  youthful  error,  let  them 
learn  from  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  preceded  them  in  life,  that  exact¬ 
ly  as  their  present  conduct  and  pur¬ 
suits  are  influenced  by  the  principles 
of  virtue  or  of  vice,  will  be  their  con¬ 
scious  satisfaction  or  their  lasting  re¬ 
gret  for  many  a  distant  day,  when 
time  shall  have  swept  away  the  com¬ 
panions  of  their  youth,  and  left  them 
to  the  feelings  which  wili  certainly 
arise  whenever  they  return  to  the 
place  of  their  former  residence,  and 
especially  if  it  leads  them  to  a  solitary 
walk  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  re¬ 
gular  succession  of  advancing  and  re¬ 
ceding  waves  affords  a  striking  em¬ 
blem  of  successive  generations,  and 
will  anticipate  the  bHsaful  peace  or 


impending  terrors  of  that  inevitable 
hour  which  is  to  fix  their  fate  for 
ever.  W. 

Mr.  U rba  w,  Worcester, March  !  7. 
AV1NG  lately  received  a  letter 
from  a  learned  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  friend  at  Exeter,  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  by  your  "inserting,  in 
your  valuable  Miscellany,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract,  and  my  comments  upon 
it.  1  have  never  seen  the  work 
alluded  to. 

“  A  modern  French  Philosopher 
(I  believe  a  Mons.  Lambert)  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  theory  of  the  heavens,  which 
seems  to  contain  some  new  thoughts. 
He  supposes  that  there  is  one  grand 
centre  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  ; 
that  the  centre  of  our  system  is  not 
the  sun,  as  generally  supposed,  but  ars 
opaque  spot ,  which  reflects  a  pale 
light  in  the  constellation  Orion  ; 
around  which  centre  the  sun  revolves 
in  a  small  orbit,  besides  revolving  on 
his  own  axis;  that  beyond  our  sys¬ 
tem  other  systems  revolve  round  their 
proper  centres  ;  all  winch  centres  he 
conceives  to  be  opaque  bodies  ;  that 
an  aggregate  of  these  systems,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  certain  number,  each  hav¬ 
ing  its  own  sun,  stars,  &c.  the  inferior 
drawn  after  the  superior  by  the  law 
of  attraction,  move  together  round  a 
common  centre  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
whole  world,  or  universe  of  systems, 
moves  round  the  grand  universal  cen¬ 
tre.  This  last  idea  strikes  me  as  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  mind  so  grand,  so  sim¬ 
ple,  so  sublime,  and  so  harmonious  a 
spectacle,  as  gradually  amuses  the 
imagination,  and  raises  the  thoughts 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  stupend¬ 
ous  works  of  the  adorable  Author  of 
those  innumerable  worlds  beyond 
worlds,  and  systems  beyond  systems.” 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  from  this  extract, 
so  elegantly  expressed  by  my  friend, 
(not  presuming  to  follow  him  through 
the  whole  of  his  heavenly  reverie,  but 
confining  myself  solely  to  what  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  our  own  system,  as  proper 
only  for  man  to  scan)  I  certainly 
think  that  Lambert’s  discovery  is  so 
very  reasonable,  that  it  has  shaken, 
though,  perhaps,  not  totally  over¬ 
thrown,  the  Copernican  or  Newton¬ 
ian  system  ;  because  that  system,  in 
supposing  the  sun  himself  to  be  the 
centre,  and  at  the  same  time  admit¬ 
ting  him  to  move  in  the  ecliptic,  re¬ 
fill  es  itself.  For  how  does  it  move? 

Seeing 
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Thoughts  on  Lambert’ j 

Seeing  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
a  centre  to  move,  does  it  move  in  a 
straight  line  up  and  down  ?  No  !  that 
cannot  be.  it  assuredly  must  revolve 
round  a  centre,  as  Lambert  says  ;  for 
that  is  most  reasonable  to  the  studi¬ 
ous  mind  ;  because,  in  my  conception, 
the  moving  of  the  planets  with  such 
wonderful  velocity  in  a  circle,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  do,  nay  must  do,  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  their  keeping  so 
regularly  in  their  'orbits ;  which  a 
straight  line  could  never  perform,  the 
Almighty  power  being  out  of  the 
question.  Seeing  then,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  it  is  impossible  in  human  con¬ 
ception  for  a  centre  to  move,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question  arises  in  my  mind.  It 
it  be  admitted  that  Lambert  is  right, 
and  that  the  sun  moves  in  an  orbit, 
whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  our  sys¬ 
tem,  is  not  that  orbit  perpendicular 
or  vertical  to  the  orbits  of  our  earth 
and  the  other  planets,  and  in  a  North 
and  South  plane;  and  thereby  the 
efficient,  cause  of  summer  and  winter 
in  them  ail,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
bold  conjecture;  supposing  them  to 
revolve  in  thesame  parallel  or  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  with  the  earth  ?  Again,  the 
supposition  that  the  son's  orbit  is  per¬ 
pendicular  or  vertical,  and  in  a  North 
and  South  plane,  being  admitted,  I 
conceive  that  the  aphelion  of  the  sun 
roust  be  when  he  enters  into  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sun’s  orbit  from  those 
signs,  and  in  a  North  and  South  plane; 
and  the  perihelion,  when  he  enters 
into  Aries  and  Libra, and  the  diameter 
of  Use  earl  h’s  oi'bit  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sun’s  orbit,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  sun  himself,  from  those 
signs,  and  in  an  East  and  V  est  plane. 
These  prt  raises  being  granted,  1  think 
they  dearly  confirm  (he  adage  that 
the  sun  is  nearer  the  earth  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  winter  than  in  summer  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  demonstratively  so  by  the 
difference  between  the  diagonal,  or 
inclined,  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth  in  the  aphelion,  and  the  paral¬ 
lel  distance  in  the  perihelion,  which, 
of  course,  must  be  considerably  more 
than  the  radius  of  the  sun’s  orbit ; 
that  is,  the  half  of  2S°  30".  Audit 
also  proves  that  the  sun  is  absolutely 
nearer  to  us  in  England  when  it  is  in 
Capricorn  than  in  Cancer,  because  we 
are  situated  between  the  fiftieth  and 
sixtieth  degrees  of  North  latitude. 


Theory  of  the  Heavens.  [May, 

Methinks,Mr.Urban,  this  reasonable 
system  of  Lambert’s  might  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  idea  of  two  circles,  one 
within  the  other  of  such  different 
sizes,  in  proportion,  as  the  orbits  of 
the  sun  and  the  earth  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  revolving  parallelly  and 
perpendicularly,  or  vertically  and  ho¬ 
rizontally,  on  an  imaginary  centre, 
common  to  them  both  ;  the  parallel, 
or  larger  one,  representing  the  hori¬ 
zon*,  and  divided  into  twelve  parts 
for  the  several  months  or  signs;  and 
the  perpendicular,  or  smaller  one,  re¬ 
presenting  the  meridian,  and  divided 
into  36 0  degrees.  Then  supposing 
the  smaller  one  to  be  the  sun’s  orbit, 
in  a  North  and  South  plane,  and  both 
of  them  in  operation ;  when  the 
smaller  one  has  risen  thirty  degrees 
from  the  parallel  one,  We  may  rea¬ 
sonably  suppose  the  sun  is  entering 
Taurus ;  and  when  it  lias  risen  thirty- 
degrees  more,  then  he  is  entering 
Gemini;  and  when  thirty  degrees 
more,  then  he  is  entering  Cancer,  or 
at  his  zenith  or  aphelion  ;  and  down 
again  to  Libra,  and  back  to  Aries, 
from  whence  lie  set  out.  I  am  pleas¬ 
ed  with  this  idea,  as  it  is  new  to  my 
thoughts  this  moment;  and  I  think 
it  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  summer  and  winter  on  our 
earth  (and  we  may  reasonably  sup¬ 
pose  on  tiie  oilier  planets  also)  than 
any  1  have  ever  met  with  for  simpli¬ 
city.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Urban, 
this  is  one  of  those  heavenly  contem¬ 
plations  that  1  have  heretofore  al¬ 
luded  to  on  a  serious  occasion  (see  last 
vol.  p.  193)  “  that  lead  us  to  wonder 
and  adore.”  If  I  am  in  error  in 
any  part,  I  shall  be  obliged  in  be¬ 
ing  set  right  by  any  of  your  Astrono¬ 
mical  Correspondents,  R. 

P.  S.  Mr.  Urban  is  submissively  re¬ 
quested  to  inform  the  Architect, 
through  the  medium  of  his  Miscellany, 
from  one  of  the  most  zealous  approv¬ 
ers  of  his  laudable  pursuits,  who 
wishes  lie  was  Surveyor  General  of  all 
the  Cathedrals  in  this  kingdom  ;  that 
if,  iu  his  approaching  summer  excur¬ 
sion,  he  could  make  Worcester  in 
his  way, it  would  be  very  desirable  ;  as 
there  are  some  very  material  im¬ 
provements  projecting  in  the  Cathe- 


*  Can  it  be  a  question  whether  the 
plane  of  the  earth’s  or  the  sun’s  orbit 
may  be  supposed  vertical  or  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  us  ?  1  have  presumed  the  latter.  > 
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dral,  and  a  word  of  advice  from  him 
would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
Dignitaries  of  that  venerable  struc- 
ture;  and  he  himself  would  be  also 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  some  beautiful 
fragments,  perhaps  parts  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  altar  screen.  And  that  this  is  no 
subterfuge  nor  quirk  to  deceive,  you, 
Mr.  Urban,  have  the  author’s  name, 
and  may  tell  him  if  you  please.  R. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sloanc-st.  May  5. 

YOU  must  well  remember  the  wel¬ 
come  with  which  Mr.  Burke’s 
famous  work  on  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  was  received  hy  the  higher 
circles  of  society  when  it  first  appear¬ 
ed  ;  and  how  sensibly  its  influence  was 
immediately  after  extended  and  felt 
through  the  larger  masses  of  the 
people.  That  seasonable  perform¬ 
ance  was  often,  Sir,  the  theme  of 
your  commendation  ;  and  the  page, 
which  introduced  the  fallen  Marie 
Antoinette,  to  the  sympathy  of  this 
Nalion,  was,  at  the  period  mentioned, 
as  frequently  recited,  as  a  favourite 
passage  in  Shak spear. 

I  do  not  mean,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  to  abate  the  least  portion  from 
th  e  merit  of  the  patriotic  and  animat¬ 
ed  author;  but  that  Mr.  Burke  had 
read,  with  the  earnestness  of  an  ad¬ 
mirer,  a  short  poem  by  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  transfused  the  noble 
author’s  spirit  into  the  descriptive 
passage  alluded  to,  the  following  com¬ 
parative  extracts  must  demonstrate: 
and  from  the  corresponding  fervour  of 
language,  ideas,  and  imagery,  the 
claim  to  originality  cannot  belong 
to  Mr.  Burke.  The  death  of  Lord 
Lyttelton  took  place,  I  believe,  early 
in  17  79. 

Extract  from  the  Address  to  Lady 
Cat — n  A — ns — y,  on  her  depar¬ 
ture  for  Ireland. 

From  the  poems  of  Thomas  Lord  Lyt¬ 
telton,  published  by  Kearsley  in  1780. 
“  But  I,  alas  !  fix’d  on  this  hated  shore. 
With  eyes  enamour’d  shall  behold  no 
more  [light 

That  blaze  of  beauty ,  whose  excessive 
With  giddy  rapture  dims  the  aching 
sight.  [less  pride 

O  Daughter  of  the  Rose  !  O  match- 
Of  Nature  !  lovelier  than  the  Spartan 


bride !  [deed 

For  thee  contending  nations  might  in— 
For  better  reason  than  Jchaia  bleed. 
Could  we  give  Helen’s  soul-subduing 
charms,  [to  arms ; 

Light  up  all  Greece,  and  fire  the  world 


And  must  we  tamely  suffer  and  deplore 
The  loss  of  thee? — our  Helen,  now  no 
more ! 

The  Sun  of  Chivalry  is  set  !  The  Age 
Of  Heroes  past  and  sunk, — that  noble 
rage  [main. 

Which  urg’d  Ulysses  thro’  the  stormy 
And  spurr’d  Tydides  to  the  Phrygian 
plain.  {draws? 

Who  now  his  sword,  in  such  a  quarrel , 
What  Greek,  what  Trojan  in  a  Woman’s 
cause  ?” 

_  « 

Extract  from  Mr.  B  u  rke’s  R  efeclions 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

<c  It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
since  I  saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then  the 
Dauph'iness,  at  Versailles;  and  surely 
never  alighted  on  this  orb,  which  she 
hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a  more  de¬ 
lightful  vision:  I  saw  her  just  above 
the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move 
in, — glittering  like  (he  morning  star , 
full  of  life,  and  splendour,  ?a\(\joy''  -  — 

- “Little  did  I  dream  that  I  should 

have  lived  to  see  such  disasters  fallen 
upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in 
a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  of  cava¬ 
liers.  I  thought  ten  thousand  swords 
must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to 
avenge  even  a  look  that  threatened  her 
with  insult.  But  the  Age  of  Chivalry 
is  gone  1”  W.  P. 

Mr.  Urban,  North  Sheen,  April  4. 

IN  answer  to  your  Correspondent, 
R.  S.  page  311:  All  altars  in 
churches  were  ordered  to  he  taken 
down,  and  tables  placed  in  their  stead, 
in  the4th  year  of  Edward  the  Sixth. 

For  an  answer  to  his  3d7  query,  I 
refer  him  to  Baker’s  Chronicle,  p.  16. 
“  Canute, being  one  time  at  Southamp¬ 
ton,  he  commanded  that  his  chair  of 
state  should  be  set  on  the  shore  when 
the  sea  began  to  flow,  and  then  sitting 
down  tnere,  in  the  presence  of  his 
many  attendants,  he  spake  thus  to  that 
element  :  /  charge  thee  that  thou  pre¬ 
sume  not  to  enter  my  land,  nor  wet 
these  robes  of  thy  lord,  that  are  about 
me.  But  the  sea  giving  no  heed  to 
his  command,  but  keeping  on  its  usu¬ 
al  course  of  tide,  first  wet  his  skirts, 
and  afterwards  his  thighs;  whereupon, 
suddenly  arising,  he  thus  spake  in  the 
hearing  of  them  all :  Let  all  the 
world's  inhabitants  know  that  vain  and 
weak  is  the  power  of  their  kings,  and 
that  none  is  worthy  of  the  name  of 
king,  but  He  that  keeps  both  heaven 
and  earth  in  obedience.  Alter  which 
time  he  would  never  suffer  the  crown 
to  be  put  upon  his  head,  but  p resell i ly 

crowned. 
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therewith  the  picture  of 
the  Cross  at  Winchester : 


crowned 
Christ  on 

from  which  example  arose,  perhaps, 
the  custom  to  hang  up  the  armour 
of  Worthies  in  churches  as  offerings 
consecrated  to  him  who  is  the  Lord 
of  batlie.” 

So  far  Baker’s  conjecture. — But,, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  it  originated 
from  Grecian  and  Roman  trophies, 
of  which  we  have  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  in  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and 
other  writers  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
The  grave  of  the  soldier  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  his  weapons  ;  that  of  the 


I  wish,  with  much  diffidence,  to  offer 
a  few  remarks,  which  I  presume  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

The  system  which  presents  itself  i" 
the  animal  creation,  of  the  stron 
preying  on  the  weak  in  uniform 
gradation,  is,  at  first  view',  one  of  ap¬ 
parent  crueily ;  and  although  the 
species  of  each  is  preserved  for  a 
time  for  the  purposes  of  propagation 
and  increase,  yet  the  certain  conse¬ 
quence,  finally,  mustbeto  alia  prema¬ 
ture  and  violent  death,  and  oid  age 
or  gradual  decay  is,  perhaps,  ve&y 
seldom  permitted.  Whilst  the  powers 


mariiter  by  his  oar  ;  and,  in  short,  the  bestowed  for  the  preservation  of  each 
implements  of  every  artand  profession  individual  species,  can  act  with  energy. 


accompanied  their  masters,  and  re¬ 
mained  as  monuments  to  preserve 
their  memory.  Hence  A 1  penor  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  Homer  begging  Ulysses 
to  fix  the  oar  he  used  to  row  with, 
upon  histomb.  Odyss.  X.'.  77. 


iUT cl  rs  pot  teXsccu,  ttyi^ou  r’  IttI  rvp^u) 
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Ef'cxroiq 

Irccpoiuiv. 

So  also  Euripides,  TIeraclid, 

_____  Tp&ca. i  lipvsrcct 
GravrEV^tcai  sp'ovra  ttoX eficcv  criGsv. 

Amongst  the  Latin  writers  we  have 
many  instances,  one  or  two  of  which  I 
will  subjoin.  YJrg.  JEn.  xi.  80. 

Addit  equos  et  tela,  quibus  spoliaverat 
hostem. 

And  again,  iEn.  xi.  192. 

-----  Sparguntur  et  arma 

Mine  alii  spolia  occisis  direpta  Latinis 
Conjieiunt  igni,  galeas,  ensesque  de- 


coros,  ac. 


viii.  183. 


We  may  add  also  *  iEn 
Lucan,  viii.  735.  &c.  &c. 

If  any  of  your  Readers  can  give  a 
better  reason  for  the  hanging  up  of 


life  is  extended  and  enjoyed.  On  the 
first  approaches  of  infirmity,  if  not 
before,  each  becomes  the  victim  of 
its  superior  and  more  active  enemy, 
and  each,  in  their  turn,  suffer  the 
pains  of  death,  destroying  and  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  this  view  where  are  we 
to  find  old  age  or  gradual  decay  ;  or 
w  here  the  dead  bodies  of  birds  or  ani¬ 
mals  ?  I  mean  generally  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation. 

Yet  in  this  system,  apparently  so 
cruel,  mercy  is  kindly  mixed,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  Creator  is  manifest ; 
for  can  we  fancy  or  draw  a  picture  of 
a  more  destitute  and  miserable  crea¬ 
ture  than  au  aged  Hare  or  Fox,  a  de- 
crepid  Crow,  or  bird  of  prey  ?  In  the 
human  species,  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  decay  of  nature  are  supported 
and  assisted  to  the  last  period  of  pro¬ 
tracted  life  by  the  affections  and  at¬ 
tachments  of  relatives  and  friends; 
and  a  lengthened  existence  is  permitted 
and  endured  ;  not  so  in  the  inferior 
orders  of  animal  life,  where  attach¬ 
ment  is  merely  temporary  between 
the  parent  and  its  offspring  ;  and  if 
old  age  or  gradual  decay  were  allow¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  an  existence  of  hun¬ 
ger,  misery,  and  pain  :  but  in  mercy 


armour,  it  will  be  gladly  received  by,  the  arrangement  is  otherwise,  r, ad  the 
YoUrg  &c.  dm  dissolution  ot  animals  is  sudden  and 

certain;  cutting  shorter  the  period  of 
life,  it  is  true  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
lessening  the  pains  of  death.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  some  animals  die  of 
disease,  and  a  few  possibly  of  old  age; 
but  their  bodies  are  soon  disposed  of 
by  hungry  scavengers,  who,  in  their 
moonlight  marches,  scent  the  car¬ 
cases,  and  remove  them  from  the  eye 


Mr.  Urban,  Ludstone ,  Aprils. 
N  answer  to  some  queries  of  Jo¬ 
hannes  in  p.  227,  relative  to  the 
Death  of  Birds,  and  their  final  retreat, 


*  We  refer  our  readers  besides  to 
Eustath.  Iliad  n.  v.  81.  JEn.  vii.  v.  183. 

Horat.  Epistt.  i.  l.v.  4.  Ovid.  Trist.  iv. 

J uven.  Satt.  x.  v.  133.  Sidon.  Apollin.  of  day. 

Panegyric.  Stat.  Thebaid.  yEn.  xi.  4.  With  respect  to  Flies,  many  species 
Eurip.  Soph.  JEsehyl.  Senec.  Liv.  Tacit,  retire  at  the  approach  of  winter  into 
iic.  &.Q.  warm 
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warm  corners  and  dark  recesses  of 
buildings,  and  survive  our  coldest 
winters;  and  are,  at  the  opening  of 
each  spring,  the  prolific  parents  of 
our  numerous  swarms,  which,  though 
in  some  instances  annojing  and 
troublesome,  are  needful  in  the  scale  ; 
and  their  busy  hum,  in  the  shady  co¬ 
verts  of  woods  and  green  hedges,  is  a 
pleasing  accompaniment  of  the  varied 
sounds  and  circumstances  of  an  au¬ 
tumnal  evening’s  walk. 

Of  Swallows  much  has  been  said  and 
written  ;  little  doubt  remains  of  their 
annual  migration,  excepting  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  date  hatches.  On  Use  30th 
of  March  last,  mid-day,  1  observed  a 
single  house  martin, hawking  apparent¬ 
ly  after  its  prey,  ra  her  irregular  in  its 
motions — a  moist  gloomy  day,  mode¬ 
rate  in  temperature;  this  was  in  Nor- 
bury  Park,  near  Box-hill,  Surrey. 

Yours,  &c.  R.  C. 


Mr.  Urba\,i  Birmingham ,  Jan  A . 
NCLOSED  is  a  sketch  of  the  Sta¬ 
tue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
immortal  Nelson,  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place  of  this  town,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  bronze,  by  Westmacott,  a 
statuary  of  the  tirst  eminence.  For 
this  patriotic  testimony  of  grateful 
veneration,  a  subscription  of  up¬ 
wards  of  3000/.  was  raised  among  the 
inhabitants,  at  the  period  when  the 
glorious  victory  of  Trafalgar  animat¬ 
ed  the  breast  of  every  Briton  with  joy 
and  gratitude. 

In  this  work,  intended  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  greatest  example  of  Naval 
genius,  Simplicity  has  been  the 
chief  object  in  the  arrangement.  The 
Hero  is  represented  in  a  reposed  and 
dignified  attitude,  the  left  arm  reclin¬ 
ed  upon  an  anchor.  He  appears  in  a 
costume  of  his  country,  invested  with 
the  insignia  ot  those  honours  by  which 
his  Sovereign  and  distant  Princes  dis¬ 
tinguished  him.  To  the  right  of  the 
Statue  is  introduced  the  grand  symbol 
ofthe  Naval  profession  :  Victory,  the 
constant  leader  of  her  favourite  Hero, 
embellishes  the  prow.  To  the  left  is 
disposed  a  sail,  which,  passing  behind 
the  statue,  gives  breadth  to  that  view 
of  the  composition.  Above  the  ship 
is  the  fac-simile  of  the  Flag  Staff 
truck  of  the  L’Orient,  fished  up  by 
&lr  S.  Hood  the  day  following  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  presented  by  him 
to  Lord  Nelson,  and  now  deposited  at 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1812. 
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Milford,  as  a  trophy  of  that  ever- 
memorable  action.  This  groupe  is 
surmounted  upon  a  pedestal  of  sta¬ 
tuary  marble.  A  circular  form  has 
been  selected  as  best  adapted  to  the 
situation. 

To  personify  that  affectionate  re¬ 
gard  which  caused  the  present  patri¬ 
otic  tribute  to  he  raised,  the  Town  of 
Birmingham,  morally  crowned,  in  a 
dejected  attitude,  is  represented 
mourning  her  loss.  She  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  groupes  of  Genii,  or  Chil¬ 
dren,  in  allusion  to  the  rising  race, 
who  offer  her  consolation  by  bring¬ 
ing  her  trident  and  rudder.  In  the 
front  of  the  pedestal  is  an  inscription. 
{See  Plate  II.) 

Yours,  &c.  Joseph  Wiloay. 


Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea,  May  3. 

ROGER  ASCHAM  was  born  at 
Kirby-weik  in  the  county  of  York, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Sepulchre’s 
church  in  London.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  How,  is  also  inter¬ 
red  there;  hut  Stowe  mentions  no  mo¬ 
nument  erected  to  their  memory. 

In  answer  to  your  Correspondent  B. 
Stephen  Gardiner  was  supposed  to 
be  ihe  illegitimate  son  of  Hr.  Lionel 
Woodville,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  bro¬ 
ther  to  Elizabeth,  Edward  theFourth’s 
Queen  ;  he  went  by  the  name  of  Ste¬ 
phens  till  after  he  became  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  when  he  assumed  the 
arms  and  name  of  his  reputed  father 
(Gardiner),  w  hom  his  mother  married, 
though  in  a  menial  situation,  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  incontinence  of  the  bishop. 

He  is  said  to  have  died  above  half  a 
Protestant,  though  the  promoter,  if 
not  abettor,  of  the  many  and  cruel 
sanguinary  acts  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary. 

He  died  at  Whitehall  of  thegout,and 
we  must  suppose  unmarried,  since  he 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  lawfulness 
of  clergymen's  marriage,  when  urged 
so  to  do  with  other  articles  by  the 
Lord  Protector,  after  two  years  con¬ 
finement  in  the  Tower. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

<c  ./Etas  parentum  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  in  ox  datums 

Progeniem  vitiosioreni.” — Hor. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  15. 

ASHiON,  in  every  civilized  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
holds  powerful  sway  ;  but  in  none  per¬ 
haps 
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haps  is  it  listened  to  with  more  reve¬ 
rence  than  in  our  own  ;  lor  here  the 
fickle  goddess  is  attended  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  infatuated  votaries, 
who  wait  but  to  obey  the  mandates  of 
her  will ;  and  though  they  be  ever  so 
absurd,  they  are  received  with  joy,  and 
performed  with  al.crity.  .And  were 
she  satisfied  in  making  us  “  the  go, 
the  gape,  the  stare,  the  gaze”  of  the 
multitude,  by  the  singularity  of  our 
appearance,  or  the  notoriety  of  our 
manners,  na\,  even  did  she  allow  us  to 
be  sincere  though  servile  imitators  of 
our  stage  coachmen  in  dress,  and  of 
our  stable-boys  in  language,  no  great 
harm  would  be  done  :  inasmuch  as 
we  should  l hen  be  but  our  own  dupes, 
and  the  trumpeters  of  our  own  folly, 
and  serve  but  to  shew  the  frivolity  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  arid 
“  How  arts  increase  in  this  degenerate 
age,  [the  stage, 

Peers  mount  the  box,  and  horses  tread 
Whilst  waltzing  females, with  unblushing 
face, 

Disdain  to  dance  but  in  a  man’s  em¬ 
brace.”  Sheridan. 

But  now-a-days,and  I  glow  with  shame 
as  I  record  it,  Fashion  has  conspired 
with  Folly  in  making  us  brutish  and 
cruel — I  am  alluding  to  the  rage  for 
races  against  time,  and  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  mania  lor  boxing  matches.  The 
first  may  he  very  fairly  classed  as  a 
species  of  cool  and  deliberative  cruelty, 
and  to  serve  the  worst  of  purposes, 
avarice  and  pride.  W  hen  we  are  stak¬ 
ing  large  sums  on  the  speed  of  our 
horse,  and  back  him  to  go  a  distance 
greater  than  nature  can  sustain  ;  docs 
it  not  shew  a  mind  devoid  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  humanity,  which  blindly  sacri¬ 
fices  the  life  of  an  useful  animal  (for 
they  frequently  have  died  in  5 lie  trial) 
for  the  petty  pride  of  proving  he  is 
fleet  of  foot,  and  of  tilling  your 
pockets  with  the  gold  his  exertions 
hav:  earned  for  you.  “  The  butcher 
reknteth  not  at  the  bleating  of  the 
lamb  ;  neither  is  the  heart  of  the 
cruel  moved  with  pity.” — But  the 
boxing  mania  is,  if  possible,  more  dis¬ 
graceful,  and  more  dangerous  in  its 
consequences.  When  we  not  only 
tolerate,  but  with  feelings  of  delight 
go  any  distance  to  behold,  tw  o  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  fistic  art, bruise  each  other 
with  the  inveteracy  of  sworn  toes, 
we  cannot  say  much  for  our  taste; 
but,  on  the  contrary, cannot  l  ut allow 
it  to  be  sunk  very,  very  low,  in  the 


scale  of  wisdom  and  morality.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter;  we 
are  not  considered  men  of  spirit  un¬ 
less  we  bet,  learn  the  slang,  and  be 
able  to  “  mill,  fib,  or  give  a  cross  but¬ 
tock,”  with  the  best  of  them,  and  in 
time  this  disgraceful  mania  grows  on 
us,  we  neglect  our  occupations,  and 
become  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  worthless  of  society. 

As  some  proof  that  these  are  some¬ 
thing  more  than  bare  assertions,  I  have 
to  relate,  that  the  swarthy  champion 
of  Pugilism,  Molyneux,  and  the  spar¬ 
ring  Powers,  have  been  exhibiting  the 
noble  art  of  self  defence,  as  they  term 
it,  in  Salisbury  and  its  vicinity;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  has  been  that  not  a 
night  elapsed,  but  the  house  the 
champions  took  up  as  their  abode, 
was  besieged  as  though  the  Regent’s 
levee  had  been  held  there,  and  happy 
and  proud  was  tiiat  man,  wiio  had 
the  honour  of  sparring  with  these 
men  of  wonder  and  admiration  ;  nay 
not  even  the  Persian  ambassador 
himself  had  more  respect  shewn  him, 
than  have  these  fashionable  nuisances. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been,  and 
will  be,  the  neglect  of  business;  every 
one,  in  the  hopes  of  becoming  an  ama¬ 
teur,  Iras  become  a  bruiser,  and  the 
glovers  have  already  reaped  a  golden 
harvest,  through  the  folly  of  their 
townsmen,  in  supplying  the  nume¬ 
rous  demands  for  those  necessary 
badges  of  the  art,  Boxing-gloves. 

Surely  then  it  will  not  now  be  urg¬ 
ed  tiiat  this  is  an  amusement  worthy 
of  Englishmen,  or  that  it  becomes  us 
to  patronize  that  as  a  manly  and  use¬ 
ful  science,  which  undoubtedly  shews 
the  depravity  of  our  taste,  or  to  en¬ 
courage  tiiat  as  useful  which  will  as 
undoubtedly  prove  a  misfortune. 

I  have,  1  perceive,  now  to  beg  par¬ 
don  to  a  numerous  party  of  the  sons 
of  Folly,  whom  I  have  passed  by  with¬ 
out  mention  ;  1  allude  to  the  Don 
W  hiskerandos  of  the  day;  hut  as  si¬ 
lence  has  ever  been  a  mark  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  as  they  have  very  lately 
sustained  a  defeat  in  losing  their  lea¬ 
der  Baron  Geramb,  1  will  not  now 
glory  over  their  misfortunes  —  sed 
tamen  in  prelio — as  they  still  nave  a 
value  in  serving  as  land-maiks  to 
warn  the  unwary  to  steer  clear  of  the 
shoals,  of  folly,  foppery,  and  impu¬ 
dence. 

Yours, Ac.  Observator. 

Letter 
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Letter  IV.  on  Acoustics. 
Addressed  to  Mr.  Alexander,  Dur- 
ham-place ,  West  Hackney. 

N  delivering  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Experimental  Philosophy,  the 
lecturer  illustrates  his  principles  by 
example.  Words  convey  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  idea  of  the  sensation  expe¬ 
rience  by  an  electric  shock:  and  in 
Musick,  to  give  one,  v/ho  has  never 
heard  the  result,  any  clear  idea  of  the 
effect  of  an  interval  a  comma  out  of 
tune,  is  impossible.  Wishing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  unite  practice  with  theory ,  I 
would  advise  you,  before  you  read  the 
observations  i  am  going  to  offer  on 
the  diatonic  scale,  to  tune  fifteen 
notes  of  your  piano  forte,  by  making 
the  chords  of  C,  F,  G,  with  a  major 
third,  perfect ;  and  comparing,  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  tuning,  the  inter¬ 
vals  with  each  other  ;  and  tune  the  re¬ 
maining  notes  of  the  scale  to  the 
notes  already  obtained.  This  will  an¬ 
swer  a  valuable  purpose ;  because, 
when  you  come  afterwards  to  alter 
the  arrangement  of  the  intervals,  or 
change  the  pitch  of  a  string  previousl  y 
tuned,  you  will  hear  how  much  it  de¬ 
viates  from  the  pitch  required  ;  and 
thus  be  convinced,  for  example,  that 
if  A  vibrates  only  400  times  in  a  se¬ 
cond  as  major  sixth  above  C,  and 
must  vibrate  405  times  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  fifth  above  D,  how  very  great  an 
alteration  is  produced  in  pitch  by  so 
small  an  increase  of  vibrations,  as  the 
adding  of  5  to  400. 

Of  the  Diatonic  Scale. 

The  scale  cailed  by  the  Greeks  the 
Diatonic  Scale,  probably  received 

8  4  1 

J  9  V  4 

C  D  E  Y 

Key  Tone  Tone  Sem. 

Note  Greater  Lesser 

240  2T0  300  320 

Now  suppose,  instead  of  taking  the 
third  tone  less  from  the  second  of  the 
key,  we  take  it  tone  greater;  see 
what  will  be  the  consequence. 

I  must  observe,  Sir,  by  the  way, 
that  the  addition  of  musical  intervals 
is  effected  by  multiplying  the  nume¬ 
rators  (that  is,  the  upper  figures  of  the 


this  appellation,  because  it  contain* 
a  greater  number  of  tones  in  the  oc¬ 
tave  than  the  Chromatic,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  (with  them)  by  three  semitones 
and  a  minor*  third  ;  or  the  Enharmo¬ 
nic,  which  consisted  of  three  dreses 
or  quarter  tones,  after  a  wide  gap,  to 
a  similar  arrangement. 

The  modern  Diatonic  scale  con¬ 
sists  of  the  elements  (or  component 
parts)  tone  greater,  tone  less ,  and 
semitone.  It  is  the  collocation  of 
the  two  semitones  in  the  octave 
which  constitutes  the  mode  of  the 
key  ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  a  major  or 
minor  key  ;  in  other  words,  a  key 
with  a  major  or  minor  third. 

In  perfect  tune,  or  the  Diatonic 
Scale  perfectly  in  tune,  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  semitone  ;  because 
{f,  the  ratio  of  the  semitone,  is  neither 
the  half  of  tone  greater ,  the  ratio  of 
which  is  f,  or  tone  less ,  the  rajtio  of 
which  is  *. 

But,  as  you,  Sir,  are  not  a  Mathema¬ 
tician  ;  before  we  proceed,  1  will  again 
advert  to  ratio  or  proportion. 

I  said  above  that  the  ratio  of  tone 
greater  was  f.  Now  if  in  the  same 
lime  that  the  lower  sound  makes  8 
vibrations,  the  upper  sound  makes  9 
vibrations,  these  sounds  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  9. 

The  Diatonic  major  scale  requires 
the  following  arrangement  of  the 
tones  greater  and  lesser  and  semi¬ 
tones.  The  upper  line  gives  the  pro¬ 
portional  length  of  a  string,  and  the 
lower  the  vibrations  of  each  interval, 
assuming  240  vibrations  for  C,  at 
concert  pitch. 
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fraction)  into  each  other,  and  multi¬ 
plying  the  denominators  (or  lower 
figures  of  the  fraction)  into  eaca 
other,  f  x  |  =  §£.  Now  does  not 
equal  4,  the  ratio  of  C  major  third.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  greater  or  less. 

The  difference  is  found  bv  substrac- 
•*‘s  •  ,  ^  •  •  • 
tion  ;  and  substruction  of  musical  in- 


*  It  hath  long  since  been  demonstrated,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  just 
hemitone  practicable  in  musick,  and  the  like  for  the  division  of  a  tone  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts  ;  three,  four,  or  more.  For,  supposing  the  proportion  of  a 
tone  to  be  as  9  to  8,  the  half  of  that  note  must  be  as  f  9  to  the  that  is,  as  3 
to  ^/8,  or  as  3  to  ^/2,  which  are  incommensurable  quantities;  and  that  of  a 
quarter  note  \/9  to  \/3,  which  is  more  incommensurate;  and  the  like  for  any 
number  of  equal  parts  ;  which  will  never  fall  in  with  the  proportions  of  number  to 
number.  Smith’s  Harmonics. 
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tervals  is  performed  by  division 
of  the  ratios.  -f-  f  '=  ~ff,  which 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms  gives 
|j.  Two  tones  greater,  therefore, 
exceed  a  perfect  major  third  by 
the  ratio  §£,  a  deviation  from  perfect 
tune  exceedingly  offensive  to  a  mo¬ 
derately  correct  ear. 

But  this  famous  comma  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  he  passed  over 
without  explanation.  Indeed  you 
will  hereafter  find  that  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  musical  scale  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  fractions  of  this  interval. 

It  in  the  same  time  as  a  second  for 
instance,  tbe  lower  sound  makesSO  vi¬ 
brations,  th cupper  sound  makesSl,  or 
vice  versa ,  these  two  sounds  are  a 
comma  out  of  tune.  One  of  them  is 
a  comma  sharper  than  the  other,  and 
consequently  they  are  not  unisons. 

But  to  return  to  the  Diatonic  scale. 
Now  the  seven  notes  in  the  Diatonic 
scale  are  not  in  tune  with  respect  to 
each  other.  The  fourth,  though  it  is 
perfectly  in  tune  with  the  key  note, 
is  not  in  tune  with  the  second  of  the 
key  ;  and  the  second  of  the  key  is  not 
in  tune  with  the  sixth  of  the  key. 

We  will  prove  this.  The  fourth  of 
the  key  makes  a  minor  third  to  the 
second  of  the  key.  Now  the  ratio  of 
a  minor  third  is  f.  And  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  D  were  270  ;  |  of  270  —  324  : 
but  the  vibrations  of  F  were  only 
320  ;  consequently  they  are  not  quick 
enough  to  give  a  perfect  minor  third 
above  D.  320 . 324  :  I  80  .*  81.  To 
he  read  thus  :  as  320  is  to  324  ;  \  so  is 
80  .  81.  D  and  F,  the  second  and 
fourth  of  the  key,  are  a  comma  too 
flat. 

Let  us  try  the  second  and  sixth  of 
the  key,  viz.  D  and  A.  The  vibrations 
of  Dare  270.  |  of  270  are  405.  But 
the  vibrations  of  A  in  the  Diatonic 
scale  are  only  400.  400 ; 405  **  80.81. 
A,  therefore,  is  a  comma  too  flat  for 
D.  Hence  it  follows  that  tbe  Dia¬ 
tonic  scale,  for  perfect  tune,  requires 
nine  instead  of  seven  sounds  in  the 
octave.  The  voice  and  instruments 
capable  of  altering  the  pitch  of  sounds 
at  pleasure,  make  such  alterations  as 
may  occasionally  he  requisite.  But¬ 
in  instruments  of  fixed,  sounds,  as  the 
organ  and  piano  forte,  no  such  requi¬ 
site  alterations  for  perfect  tune  can 
fake  place  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  a 
temperament:  a  subject  hereafter  to 
be  discussed. 

Yours,  &c. 


d  is  continued.  -  -  Methodists.  [  M  ay, 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath,  April  6. 

HAVING  returned  nearly  all  the 
Subscriptions  to  a  proposed 
Translation  of  Strabo,  I  think  it  can¬ 
did  to  acquaint  any  literary  person, 
who  may  he  disposed  to  undertake  an 
English  version  of  the  Geography  of 
Strabo,  that  I  lately  committed  to  the 
flames  the  whole  of  my  labours;  and, 
therefore,  the  enterprize  is  again  open 
to  any  adventurer.  I  add,  also,  that 
my  late  accomplished  friend,  Dr,  Ley¬ 
den,  had  translated  several  hooks  of 
Strabo,  of  which  he  gave  me  a  list, 
distinguishing  them  into  those  written 
in  short  hand,  and  those  written  at 
length.  I  never,  however,  saw  any 
part  of  Dr.  Leyden's  translation. 

Y  ours,  &c.  Tnos.  Falconer. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  1. 

MUCH  interest  has  of  late  been  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  disputes  between 
Churchmen  and  Methodists.  No 
doubt  the  progress  of  the  latter  is 
more  extensive  than  any  friend  of  the 
Establishment  can  approve;  but  I 
wish  it  to  be  candidly  considered, 
whether  we  ourselves  (l  speak  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Establishment)  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  biamel  in  this  matter  ? 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  how 
we  stand  in  the  affair. 

We  are  already  in  possession  of  the 
ground,  as  Defenders  of  IheFaith  ;  and 
have  the  Scriptures,  I  think,  in  our 
favour.  The  people,  for  the  most 
part,  are  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Their  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  first  impressions,  are  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Church,  and  to  her  Minis¬ 
ters.  We  have  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation  and  connexions  on  our  side,  of 
property  and  consideration  in  the 
State. 

Whence  then,  I  ask,  does  it  arise, 
that,  with  these  advantages,  so  many, 
particularly  among  the  lower  classes, 
tall  oft  from  the  Church  ?  The  love 
of  novelty,  although  a  strong  princi¬ 
ple  of  action,  can  scarcely  be  a  cause 
adequate  to  such  an  effect.  Besides, 
if  novelty  were  the  principal  cause, 
that  cause  must  every  day  decrease. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Methodists,  as  a 
sect,  are  an  inconvenience  naturally 
arising  out  of  tbe  relaxed  state  of  di«- 
cipline  amongst  ourselves;  and  until 
that  can  he  corrected,  in  ail  probabi¬ 
lity  the  evil  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish. 

Non-residence  amongst  the  Paro¬ 
chial 
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chia!  Clergy  Is,  I  apprehend,  a  leading 
cause  of  the  increase  of  the  Metho¬ 
dists.  And  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  from  observing,  that  in  those 
Country  Parishes  where  the  Minister 
is  resident  and  active  amongst  his 
people,  the  Methodists  rarely  attain 
to  such  influence,  as  to  become  for¬ 
midable  to  the  Church. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Urban,  are  not  insensible  to  the 
attentions  _of  their  Minister,  nor  un¬ 
grateful  for  them.  If  he  reside  among 
them,  and  is  punctual  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  Church  ;  if  he  pay 
them  occasional  visits  of  friendship,  at 
their  houses,  and  enter  into  religious 
conversation  with  them  ;  if  he  attend 
their  sick,  and  shew  a  disposition  to 
assist  them  in  their  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  necessities;  if  he  catechise 
their  children  ;  send  some  of  them  to 
school,  according  to  his  ability  ;  and 
prevail  with  his  more  opulent  parish¬ 
ioners  to  assist  in  sending  others  ;  the 
Minister  of  a  parish  so  treated,  need 
not  be  afraid  of  Methodism*,  nor  any 
other  species  of  religious  dissent. 

Ail  this,  you  will  say,  is  nothing 
more  than  our  duty;  and  nothing 
more,  I  am  persuaded,  than  numbers 
of  our  brethern  w  ould  gladly  perform, 
if  they  had  it  in  their  power;  I  will 
also  add  that  it  is  nothing  more  than 
was  originally  intended,  when  Parishes 
were  first  set  out,  and  liberally  en¬ 
dowed  with  Tithes  and  Glebes.  But 
how,  I  ask,  is  all  this  to  be  performed 
by  a  Clergyman,  even  with  the  best 
intentions,  residing  at  a  distance  from 
his  Parish  ? 

I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  a  more  general  Resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Clergy  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  Parishes,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  that,  without  if,  ail  the  Socie¬ 
ties  we  can  form  lor  preveuting  defec¬ 
tion  from  the  Church  (not  excepting 
the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  which  I  think  by  far  the 
best)  will,  I  tear,  fall  short  of  their 
object.  Such  Societies  may  be  power¬ 
ful  allies  in  this  “  good  tight  of  faith;” 
but  they  are  weak  principals. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I 


come  now  to  that  which  I  have 
chiefly  in  view  in  this  address, — name¬ 
ly,  to  shew  the  absolute  necessity  of 
Residence,  and  in  what  manner  it  may 
best  be  effected. 

It  is  admitted  universally,  I  believe, 
that  many  ev:l3  result  to  the  Church 
from  Non-residence;  and  if  there  be 
that  intimate  union  that  is  generally 
supposed  to  exist  between  Church 
and  Slate,  many  evils  must  result  to 
the  State  also.  The  root  of  the  mis¬ 
chief,  however,  lies  deep  ;  for,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  long  neglect  of  resi¬ 
dence,  in  many  parishes  there  is  not 
even  the  vestige  of  a  Parsonage- 
house  ;  in  others,  the  Parsonage- 
house  is  so  dilapidated  and  ruinous, 
that  it  would  take  nearly  as  much 
money  to  put  it  in  repair,  as  to  build 
a  new  one.  Without  houses  then  to 
live  in,  and  without  money  to  build 
or  to  repair,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
case  with  many  of  the  Parochial 
Clergy  ;  how  are  the  Incumbents  to 
reside  ? 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the 
Incumbent  can  borrow  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  on  the  living,  and  pay  by  instal¬ 
ments. 

But  this  method  has  already  been 
tried,  and  found  to  be  nearly  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Few  people  chose  to  lend 
their  money  on  such  terms;  and  few 
incumbents  can  afford  to  draw  so 
largely  from  their  incomes,  without 
distressing  both  themselves  and  fami¬ 
lies.  Again,  the  evil  of  Non-residence 
is  urgent,  and  becomes  every  day 
more  apparent,  whilst  the  remedy  of 
building,  in  this  way,  is  slow  ;  and  at 
best  uncertain. 

I  shall  offer  no  apology,  therefore, 
for  considering  this  as  a  question  in 
which  the  publick  have  an  interest; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  argued  on  pub¬ 
lic  grounds. 

if  we  wait  til!  the  Parochial  Clergy 
can  build  or  repair  Parsonage-houses 
on  an  extended  scale,  I  am  afraid  we 
must  wait  ad  Grcecas  Kalendas ; 
and  shall  never  obtain  Residence  ;  and 
without  Residence  there  are  many 
and  encreasing  dangers,  to  which  our 
Establishment  is  exposed. 

In  this  state  of  the  question,  I  see 


*  When  I  speak  of  the  effects  of  Residence,  in  counteracting  the  attempts  of  the 
Methodists;  I  allude  principally  to  Country  Parishes;  and  suppose  that  the  mirds 
ot  the  lower  classes  have  not  previously  been  biassed  against  the  Church.  In  popu¬ 
lous  Parishes,  where  there  are  a  variety  of  interests;  or  in  smaller  Parishes,  where 
the  Methodists  have  already  obtained  a  footing;  no  doubt  sthe  difficulty  is  increased 
to  the  Minister.  Yet  even  here,  Activity,  combined  with  Residence,  would  operate 
as  a  powerful  check. 
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but  one  resource,  and  that  resource 
is  in  Parliament.  Let  Parliament  in¬ 
vestigate  the  disease,  and  apply  the 
remedy. 

If,  where  so  great  a  national  ob¬ 
ject  as  the  support  or  even  welfare  of 
our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  is 
concerned,  a  sum  of  money  were  vot¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  r  e¬ 
pairing  Parsonage  houses,  and  Resi¬ 
dence  were  then  strictly  enforced  ;  I 
cannot  think  that  money  so  expended 
would  be  thrown  away.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
laid  out  as  much  to  the  satisfaction, 
and  more  to  the  interest  of  the  publick, 
than  the  millions  that  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  subsidies  to  foreign  powers, 
who  have  rendered  us  no  service  in 
return,  and  have  scarcely  thanked  us 
for  our  money  when  offered  to  them. 

I  speak  freely  upon  this  subject, 
because  upon  great  occasions,  if  men 
will  not  speak  freely,  and  to  the  point, 
they  bad  better  be  silent.  Individu¬ 
ally  I  could  be  no  gainer  by  this  way 
of  building  Parsonage-houses,  having 
already  a  very  good  one.  Of  course, 
wherever  the  preferment  was  found 
to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  incum¬ 
bent  to  build,  or  repair,  at  his  own 
cxpence,  he  ought  to  be  compelled  so 
to  do. 

Amongst  the  various  proposals  that 
are  now  afloat  to  prevent  the  defec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  classes  from  the 
Church,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  more 
general  Residence  of  the  Clergy  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  must  give  life  to 
all  the  rest. 

And  when  we  dwell  so  much  upon 
the  different  Societies  that  are  esta¬ 
blishing,  and  so  little  upon  Residence, 
we  begin  at  the  wrong  end  ;  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  that  with  ease  and  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  is  not  to  effected,  I 
fear,  hut  by  labour,  patience,  and  ex¬ 
pence. 

Upon  some  future  occasion,  I  may 
again  address  you  on  this  subject. 

Yours,  &c.  Ausonius. 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester ,  May  11. 

SOME  recent  Prosecutions  for  Li¬ 
bels  having  excited  a  considera- 
ble  degree  of  public  attention  ;  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  prosecu¬ 
tions  were  conducted,  having  been 
called  into  question  by  some  of  our 
public  writers  ;  1  have  been  induced  to 
think  that  a  few  cursory  remarks  on 


the  Law  of  Libel,  and  on  some  of  the 
principal  objections  which  have  been 
advanced  against  the  judicial  adminis¬ 
tration  of  it  at  the  present  day,  would 
not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your 
Readers.  I  thought  proper  to  wait 
until  the  tide  of  popular  delusion  had 
partially  subsided,  before  I  introduced 
myself  to  your  notice  ;  and  I  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  my  present  communica¬ 
tion  will  not  be  considered  by  you  as 
an  impertinent  obtrusion,  knowing,  as 
I  do,  the  regard  which  you  bear  to  the 
true  interests  of  our  excellent  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  being  well  aware  that  you 
are  always  willing  to  obviate  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  of  misapprehension. 

/There  certainly  cannot  be  a  more 
despicable  character,  than  that  man 
who  feels  a  secret  gratification  in 
aspersing  the  reputation  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  in  regarding  the  acuteness 
of  Hie  pains,  which  his  aspersions  pro¬ 
duce,  with  sentiments  of  delight  ; 
such  a  man  is  not  only  a  pest  to  society, 
hut  a  disgrace  to  human  nature  ;  he 
is  not  only  guilty  of  transgressing  the 
law  s  of  the  country  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides,  hut  also  those  of  his  Almighty 
Creator;  in  short,  there  is  scarcely  a 
more  detestable  character  than  a  Libel¬ 
ler  ;  or  a  character  at  which  we  ought 
to  recoil  with  sentiments  of  greater 
indignation. 

IN'ow,  Mr.  Urban,  I  would  ask, 
ought  not  a  person  of  the  above  in¬ 
famous  description  to  be  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour  ?  Ought  not 
that  man,  w  ho  aims  a  fatal  stab  at  the 
peace  of  the  private f  family,  at  the 
comfort  of  the  domestic  character,  or 
at  the  reputation  of  the  public  officer, 
to  be  corrected  with  the  utmost  seve¬ 
rity  ?  I  should  suppose  it  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  he  ought ; 
if  this  admission  is  made,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  shew  in  what  manner  our  le¬ 
gislators  have  endeavoured  to  accom¬ 
plish  these  most  important  purposes. 

There  are  two  methods  of  bringing 
a  libeller  before  the  Courts  ot  his 
country  ;  viz.  Civil  A  ction,avACriminal 
Prosecution ;  the  one  punishes  him 
for  the  private  injury  which  he  has 
inflicted  upon  the  reputation  of  ano¬ 
ther  ;  the  other  for  the  public  injury, 
which  he  has  or  might  have  occa¬ 
sioned. 

When  the  injured  party  prosecutes 
by  way  of  Civil  Action ,  he  gives  the 
accused  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
vindicating  himself,  than  he  ailords 

him 
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him  when  he  institutes  a  Criminal 
Prosecution  ;  as,  in  the  former  spe¬ 
cies  of  procedure,  the  libeller  is  at 
liberty  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
assertions;  a  liberty  which  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  him  in  the  latter  species  of 
proceeding.  The  reason  why  this 
immunity  is  tolerated  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  in  the  other,  will  be  our  next 
consideration;  and  in  the  progress  of 
this  enquiry,  the  excellence, the  lenity, 
and  the  justice  of  our  legal  code,  will 
be  quickly  perceived. 

It  must  appear  evident  to  all,  that 
every  person  who  conies  into  a  court 
of  justice,  and  demands  redress  for  an 
alleged  grievance,  should  be  a  man 
who  has  been  actually  wronged,  and 
a  man  whose  character  has  been  tra¬ 
duced  by  the  vile  efforts  and  detesta¬ 
ble  inventions  of  detraction  ;  a  man, 
who  does  not  answer  the  description 
which  his  calurnuiator  has  drawn,  and 
whose  reputation  or  interest  has 
been  materially  hurt  by  the  slander 
of  which  he  complains.  If  the  accu¬ 
ser  cannot  make  out  his  case  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  above,  our 
laws  have  very  properly  refused  to 
lend  him  their  assistance  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  if  the  defendant  in  a  Civil 
Action  is  able  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  libel  complained  of,  he  will  be  dis¬ 
missed,  and  his  antagonist  non-suited. 

If  Ihe  injured  party  proceed  by  way 
of  Criminal  Prosecution ,  the  law  is 
very  different  from  what  has  been  be¬ 
fore  laid  down  ;  and  indeed,  the  pre¬ 
sent  is  quite  a  different  proceeding 
from  that  which  we  have  just  been 
considering  ;  the  one  being  an  action , 
the  other  an  indictment ;  the  one  be¬ 
ing  commenced  for  the  obtainment  of 
private  emolument ,  the  other  for  the 
promotion'  of  public  good.  As  I  be¬ 
fore  observed,  a  Criminal  Prosecu¬ 
tion  is  grounded  upon  the  injury 
which  the  libeller,  by  his  conduct, 
either  actually  has, or  else  might  have, 
done  the  commonwealth,  by  occa¬ 
sioning  a  breach  of  the  public  peace; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  truth  of  his 
assertion  will  afford  him  no  protection 
from  punishment;  as  his  offence  con¬ 
sists  not  in  the  propagation  of  a  false 
assertion,  but  in  the  advancement  of 
a  criminal  position,  in  a  manner  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
discountenanced  by  the  regulations  of 

civilized  community. 

Now,  upon  a  retrospect  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  brief  sketch  of  the  law  con¬ 


cerning  the  particular  subject  under 
consideration,  I  would  ask,  is  not  jus¬ 
tice  strictly  allied  to  even  part  of  it? 
or,  is  it  that  cruel,  illiberal,  and  perse¬ 
cuting  law,  which  some  have -had  the 
audacity  to  represent  it  as  being?  It 
must  surely  appear  reasonable  to  all, 
that  a  man  who  sues  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation,  should  be  less  fa¬ 
voured  than  he  who  sacrifices  his  in¬ 
terests  and  personal  gratification  on 
the  altar  of  national  advantage  ;  and, 
it  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  pro¬ 
per,  that  the  man  who  asperses  the 
character  of  another,  ought  to  be  se¬ 
verely  punished  when  brought  to  the 
bar  of  his  country  by  a  Criminal  Pro¬ 
secution,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
a  way  was  open  for  him,  in  which 
he  might,  with  honour  to  himself, 
and  with  benefit  to  his  native  land, 
have  exposed  and  punished  his  accu¬ 
ser,  it  he  were  conscious  that  he  had 
committed  any  crime,  which  (night 
have  rendered  him  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm. 

It  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  absolute  waste  of  time,  to  no¬ 
tice  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  advanced  against  the  judi¬ 
cial  adm  inistration  of  Libel  Law  at  the 
present  day;  these  objections  are  so 
truly  frivolous  that  Amy  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  any  notice.  Others,  however, 
have  been  urged,  which,  on  a  trans¬ 
ient  inspection,  appear  to  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  weight;  but 
which  vanish  into  utter  insignificance, 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  impartial 
scrutiny. 

1.  It  has  been  contended,  that 
“  more  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
intention  of  the  likelier,  than  there  is 
at  the  present  day  ;”  but,  I  would 
ask,  how  can  ibis  be  done?  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  human  tribunal  to  dive 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  any  *  aids 
breast?  Most  assuredly  not  :  then 
what  is  the  criterion  upon  the  faith  of 
which  such  a  tribunal  should  pro¬ 
nounce  judgement?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  readily  supplied — an 
impartial  examination  of  a  man's 
statements;  yes,  it  is  this,  and  this 
alone,  wiiich  can  enable  any  human 
court  of  justice  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  actual  motives  winch  led 
any  person  to  the  commission  of  a 
crime  like  that  we  are  considering. 

2.  It  has  been  said,  that  44  a  distinc¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
man  with  whom  a  libel  originates,  and 

the 
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the  man  who  merely  copies  that  libel 
but,  in  a  case  like  this,  are  not  both 
parties  equally  criminal;  and  would 
it  not,  therefore,  he  unfair  to  make 
any  discrimination  between  them? 
The  man  who  copies  the  libel,  is,  if 
possible,  more  criminal  than  the 
original  libeller;  as,  by  transcribing 
the  offensive  matter,  he  gives  his 
sanction  to  it,  after  having  had  a 
much  better  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  discovering  its  mischievous 
tendency  than  its  author. 

3.  It  has  been  argued,  that  “  the 
recent  prosecutions  have  injured  the 
liberty  of  the  press.”  1  consider  this 
objection,  in  point  of  principle,  as  by 
far  the  most  important  of  any  that 
have  been  started,  because  it  is  close¬ 
ly  connected  with  a  point  of  the  ut¬ 
most  consequence  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
kingdom.  With  respect  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  itself,  little  need  be  said  ;  as  a 
most  able  and  convincing  answer  has 
been  given  to  it  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  in  the  4lh  volume  of  his  inimi¬ 
table  “  Commentaries.”  Although, 
a  considerable  length  of  time  has 
elapsed  since  this  answer  was  penned 
by  the  learned  Judge,  yet  1  humbly 
conceive  that  it  applies  with  strict  pro¬ 
priety  to  existing  circumstances  ;  and  I 
would,  therefore,  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  any  person,  who  feels  a  doubt 
on  the  present  subject,  to  read  with 
attention  the  remarks  to  which  1  re¬ 
fer  ;  they  will  shew  him  in  the  strong 
and  perspicuous  language  of  their 
immortal  author,  wiiat  is  “  the  true 
liberty  of  the  press  they  will' shew 
him  what  is  the  best  supporter  of  that 
liberty  ;  they  will  teach  him  to  com¬ 
pare  the  present  times  with  those  in 
which  no  publication  could  he  issued 
without  the  approbation  of  a  licenser  ; 
they  will  teach  him  to  draw  a  line  of 
comparison  between  the  privations 
then  sutfered,  and  the  privileges 
which  lie  now  enjoys;  and  they  will 
then  leave  him  to  say,  whether  he 
has  any  just  reason  to  complain.? 

Much  more,  Mr.  Urban,  might  be 
said  in  support  of  the  opinions  which 
I  have  now  advanced,  but  I  am  really 
afraid  of  trespassing  further  upon 
your  indulgence.  Permit  me,  there¬ 
fore,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  fer¬ 
vent  hope,  a  hope  in  which  I  am 
quite  sure  you  will  most  cordially 
participate,  that  the  Almighty  Dis¬ 
poser  of  ail  events  will  be  graciously 
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pleased  to  vouchsafe  unto  us  the  in¬ 
violate  preservation  of  our  most  ex- 
celleut  Constitution,  a  Constitution 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages; 
and  which,  whilst  other  stales  have 
been  crumbling  into  dust,  yet  retains 
its  executive  powers  in  their  full 
pristine  vigour  ! 

1  ours,  &c.  J.  Stockdale  Hardy. 

Mr.  Urban,  Awliscombe,  April  20. 

I  SHALL  thank  you  to  insert  the 
following  Terrier  in  your  lasting 
pages.  Yours,  &c.  John  Pring. 

“  A  Terrier  of  the  Glebe  and  Vicarage  of 
Awliscombe,  &c.  made  pursuant  to  the 
Orders  and.  Directions  of  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  Stephen,  by 
Divine  Permission  Lord  Bishop  of 
Oxon. 

“  The  vicarage-house  is  built  with 
mud  and  earthen  Walls,  and  covered  with 
thatch,  containing  four  chambers,  a 
kitchen,  parlour,  hall,  and  four  small 
ground  rooms,  floored  with  earth,  but 
not  ceiled,  consisting  of  about  two  bays 
of  building;  the  barn  and  stable  adjoining 
consist  of  about  two  bays  of  building, 
built  with  mud  walls  and  covered  with 
thatch. 

“  The  glebe  contains,  by  estimation, 
thirty  acres,  the  particulars  whereof  are 
as  follow,  viz.  six  fields  of  arable  land, 
containing  sixteen  acres,  called  by  the 
name  of  Parks;  two  fields  containing 
seven  acres  called  Rufflands ;  one  field 
containing  two  acres,  caked  Fishel  Pit; 
another  containing  one  acre  and  a  half, 
called  Mouseland;  another  containing 
three  quarters  of  an  acre  adjoining  to 
Breach  Meadow,  and  a  small  plot  of 
ground  in  common  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Drake’s.  One  meadow  containing  one 
acre  and  a  half,  called  Foxhiil;  another 
containing  three  quarters  of  an  acre 
called  Woodcrofts.  The  orchard,  gar¬ 
den,  and  homestal,  contain  half  an 
acre;  the  orchard  and  homestal  fenced 
with  an  hedge,  and  the  garden  with  an 
earthen  wall;  there  are  some  old  trees 
remaining  on  the  glebe,  fit  for  nothing 
hut  gates  and  posts,  and  some  sapdings, 
which  are  but  of  a  small  value. 

“  The  surplice  fees  are  according  to 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  and  Easter 
offerings  are  two  pence  for  every  person 
that  is  above  the  age  of  sixteen. 

“  The  meadows  belonging  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Petre  are  exempted  from 
paying  tithe,  in  lieu  of  which  the  mea¬ 
dow,  before-mentioned,  called  Wood¬ 
crofts,  was  given  by  his  predecessors;  arid 
the  meadows  belonging  to  Roger  Tuck- 
field,  esq.  are  likewise  exempted  from 
paying  tithe,  in  lieu  of  which  the  mea¬ 
dow 
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d-ovv  called  Foxhill,  before-mentioned, 
■was  given  by  his  predecessors.  The  use 
and  manner  of  paying  tithe  are  as  follow, 
viz.  for  every  cow  giving  milk  four  pence, 
for  every  calf  four  pence,  for  the  foal  of 
every  mare  a  penny,  for  every  hogshead 
of  cider  fourpence,  for  every  herb  gar¬ 
den  a  penny,  for  every  acre  mown  four- 
pence,  for  every  lamb  four  pence,  for 
every  fleece  of  wool  two  pence,  and  for 
every  pig  two  pence,  a  hearth  a  penny, 
honey  and  geese  in  kind.  The  utensils 
are  as  follow,  viz.  two  common  prayer- 
books,  a  large  bible,  a  book  of  homilies, 
a  surplice  and  hood,  a  font  of  stone,  a 
communion  table,  a  carpet,  a  white 
linen  table  cloth  and  napkin,  a  silver 
bowl  that  weighs  twelve  ounces  and  an 
half  without  any  inscription,  a  tin  tan¬ 
kard,  basin,  and  plate,  a  velvet  cushion,  a 
bier,  a  black  cloth,  two  chests,  five  bells, 
and  a  clock.  The  church  and  church¬ 
yard  are  repaired  by  the  churchwardens, 
at  the  expence  of  the  parish ;  and  the 
chancel  is  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the 
Impropriator. 

“  The  clerk  is  paid  at  this  time  by  the 
appointment  of  the  parish  two  pounds 
and  twelve  shillings  a  year,  and  the  sex¬ 
ton  one  pound  and  three  shillings. 

Roger  Martyn,  vicar  of  Awliscombe. 
John  Fry,  ^  Churchwardens, 
Tho.  Shepherd,  £  1728. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish : 

John  Fry,  Gent.  William  Pring, 

William  Fry,  DanielPring, 

John  Husey,  Thomas  Bampfield, 

Josias  Husey,  Daniel  Pring.” 

Roger  Bishop. 

LETTER  LXXIV.  ON  PRISONS. 

(i  The  lower  orders  of  the  people  are  the 
bees  that  collect  the  honey  upon  which 
the  whole  hive  must  be  subsisted.  If 
they  are  numerous,  strong  and  active ; 
and  if  they  have  proper  materials  within 
their  reach,  on  which  that  activity  may 
he  exerted,  abundance  will  be  felt  in 
every  corner.” — Monthly  Review,  Vol. 
LVJ1I.  p.  180. 

J  ADOPT  the  sentiment  of  the 
Monthly  Review  in  contemplating 
the  industry  in  the  town  and  parish 
of  Halifax,  the  largest  parish  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  wherein  nearly  ten  thousand 
individuals  are  actively  employed  m 
■various  manufactures,  and  thereby 
enriching  themselves,  and  disseminat¬ 
ing  wealth  through  the  country. 

The  woollen  manufactory  has  been 
long  established  in  this  parish,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  very  peculiarly 
fostered  and  protected  in  early  times? 
Gewt.  Mag.  Mayt  1812. 
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by  having  had  the  grant  of  a  criminal 
jurisdiction  within  itself,  for  Hie  trial 
by  jury,  and  execution  by  decollation, 
of  such  offenders  as  were  found  guilty 
of  theft  to  the  value  of  13 \d.  This 
jurisdiction  was  granted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  protecting  the  manufacturers’ 
goods  during  the  night,  whilst  they 
were  exposed  on  the  racks  or  ten¬ 
ters  to  dry,  with  a  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment  well  explained  in  the  following 
letter. 

To  trace  the  various  inventions  of 
inflicting  capital  punishments  on  poor 
man,  imbecile  and  short-lived  in  bis 
best  estate,  is  equally  painful  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  If  it  be  justifiable  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  human  being,  the 
Maiden  of  Halifax  and  Guillotine 
of  F ranee  appear  to  be  the  least  pain¬ 
ful  ;  hanging  and  the  bow-string  are 
perhaps  the  next  in  degree  of  mode¬ 
ration  ;  and  as  these  do  not  exhibit  the 
additional  disgust,  in  the  spilling  and 
sight  of  blood,  they  may  have  been 
humanely  adopted. 

Persons  who  have  been  hung  til! 
apparently  dead,  after  recovery,  have 
declared  that  no  sense  of  pain  was  ex¬ 
perienced  after  suspension  ;  and  that 
the  last  and  only  impression  has  been 
that  of  a  flash  of  light  passing  before 
their  eyes.  When  I  was  a  student  at 
Edinburgh,  a  woman  was  executed 
there,  and  afterwards  conveyed  t© 
Musselburgh,  about  six  miles  distant, 
in  a  cart ;  the  road  was  then  uneven, 
and  she  was  much  shook  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  ;  on  arriving  at  Musselburgh, 
she  was  found  sitting  upright  in  the 
cart.  She  was  visited  by  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students  and  others  ;  and  she 
declared  that  she  only  recollected  a 
flash  of  light  passing  before  her  eyes, 
as  above-mentioned,  after  suspension. 

In  a  place  so  distinguished  as  Hali¬ 
fax  is  for  industry,  one  cannot  but  re¬ 
gret  that  fourteen  persons  should  be 
confined  for  debt  at  one  period;  and 
at  the  same  time  without  the  solace  of 
a  Chaplain,  or  of  any  religious  atten¬ 
tion.  J.  C.  Lettsom. 

Halifax,  Yorkshire . — The  Low  or 
Town  Gqol  for  Town  Debtors  only. 
Gaoler,  Joseph  Scott ,  who  keeps  a 
public-house.  Salary,  none.  He  pays 
a  rent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leeds 
of  24/.  per  annum  ,*  and  also  window 
tax  for  the  gaol.  Fees  on  commit¬ 
ment  6s.  4 (l.  on  discharge  17s.  4 d,  and 
Is.  to  the  Turnkey.  Garnish  (not 
yet  abolished)  3s,  Qd,  Chaplain,  none. 

Surgeon?. 
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Surgeon,  none.  Number  of  debtors, 
12th  May  1807,  fourteen. 

Allowance,  a  legacy  of  40s.  worth 
of  bread  per  annum ,  oue  twelfth  part 
of  which  is  sent  every  month  (see  the 
Remarks.)  If  a  debtor  be  very  poor, 
and  cannot  support  himself,  the  parish 
to  which  he  belongs  orders  him  a 
weekly  pittance. 

Remarks. 

This  antient.  gaol,  which  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1662, 
is  for  the  manor  of  Wakefield,  and 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  Gaoler’s  house  is  the  sign  of  the 
Ducal  Arms ;  and  under  it  is  singu¬ 
larly  enough  inscribed, 

“  Neat  Wines — The  Jail  House.” 
Master’s  side :  debtors  are  assigned  the 
use  of  four  rooms  in  the  Gaoler’s 
House,  for  which  they  pay  according 
to  their  respective  accommodations ; 
viz.  if  a  single  bed,  3s.  6d.  per 
week ;  or,  if  two  sleep  together, 
2s.  7 \d.  each  debtor.  Through  the 
house  lies  a  passage  to  the  court¬ 
yard,  which  is  42  feet  by  21  ;  and  at 
the  farther  end  of  it  is  a  good-sized 
room,  upon  the  ground  floor  of  the 
prison,  for  common  side  debtors. 
This  they  call  “  The  Low  Gaol”  and 
from  it  is  an  aperture  to  the  street,  of 
about  a  foot  square,  for  the  receiving 
of  provisions.  Over  that  room  is 
another,  28  feet  by  19,  and  8  feet 
high,  named  the  “  Low  Gaol  Cham¬ 
ber  ”  which  has  a  fire-place  and  an 
iron-grated  and  glazed  window  ;  also 
six  sleeping-rooms,  paid  for  at  2s.  4 d. 
j)er  week,  each  common  side  debtor 
sleeping  singly  in  a  bed  provided  by 
the  Gaoler ;  or,  if  two  sleep  together, 
at  Is.  9d.  each  weekly.  Persons 
bringing  their  own  bed  and  bedding, 
must  pay  half  what  they  would  have 
done,  if  they  used  the  beds  furnished 
by  the  gaoler. 

The  distribution  of  legacy  bread 
before-mentioned,  to  the  prisoners,  is 
by  3s.  Ad.  worth  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  every  month  ;  and  arises  from  the 
exemplary  bounty  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Turner  of  Halifax,  a  butcher  ;  who, 
by  his  will,  left  forty  shillings  yearly 
to  the  poor  prisoners  in  the  town  gaol , 
to  be  given  to  them  in  bread.  This 
annuity  is  charged  upon  certain 
houses  in  Cheapside,  Halifax,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Miss  Waterhouse, 
who  constantly  pays  the  legacy*. 

_ As  heretofore,  and  under  ths  Mo- 

See  Watson’s  History  of  Halifax.  ' 
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saic  Law,  places  of  refuge  were  ap - 
pointed  for  certain  offenders  and  others 
to  flee  unto ;  so  in  like  manner,  at 
Halifax,  the  following  appears  to 
have  been  established  as  a  legal  cus¬ 
tom.  It  may  seem  a  digression,  but 
I  trust  its  curiosity  will  be  my  apology 
for  inserting  it  here.  “  If  a  felon,  after 
his  apprehension,  or  in  his  going  to 
execution,  happens  to  make  his  escape 
out  of  ih c forest  of  Hardwicke, ( which 
liberty,  on  the  East  end  of  the  town 
of  Halifax,  doth  not  extend  above  the 
breadth  of  a  small  river,  on  the  North 
about  600  paces,  on  the  South  above 
a  mile,  but  on  the  West  about  ten 
miles)  the  bailiff  of  Halifax  hath  no 
power  to  apprehend  him  out  of  his  li¬ 
berty  ;  but  if  ever  the  felon  come 
again  into  the  liberty  of  Hardwicke, 
and  be  taken,  he  is  certainly  executed. 
An  example  whereof,”  says  my  au¬ 
thor,  “  is  continued  in  memory  of  one 
Lacy ,  who  made  his  escape,  and  lived 
seven  years  out  of  the  liberty  ;  but, 
after  that  time,  coming  boldly  within 
the  liberty  of  Hardwicke,  was  taken, 
and  executed  upon  his  former  verdict 
of  condemnation.” 

In  this  town,  antiently,  the  barons, 
and  after  them  various  other  propri¬ 
etors,  had  capital  jurisdiction,  or  the 
power  of  iife  and  death.  The  method 
of  executing  it  was  beheading  the  of¬ 
fender  by  an  axe  in  an  engine,  very 
similar  to  the  Guillotine  in  Trance. 
The  last  who  suffered  by  it  were 
Abraham  Wilkinson,  John  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  Anthony  Mitchell,  in  May 
1650.  I  have  seen  the  axe;  and  it  is 
still  preserved  in  the  gaol. 

When  any  felon  was  here  found 
guilty,  the  bailiff  immediately  return¬ 
ed  him  back  to  prison,  for  about  the^ 
space  of  a  week.  On  every  interven¬ 
ing  market  day,  of  which  there  are 
three  in  a  week,  the  felon  was  set  in 
the  public  stocks ;  and  either  on  his 
back,  if  the  thing  stolen  were  porta¬ 
ble,  or,  otherwise,  before  his  face, 
the  goods  were  so  placed  that  they 
might  be  noted  by  all  passengers. 

The  manner  of  execution  was  thus : 
The  prisoner  being  brought  to  the 
scaffold  by  the  bailiff,  and  the  axe  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up  by  a  pulley,  fastened  by 
a  pin  to  the  side  of  the  scaffold  ;  if  the 
article  taken  with  the  prisoner  were  a 
horse,  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  &c.  it  was 
brought  along  with  him  to  the  spot, 
and  fastened  with  a  cord  to  the  pin 
that  stayed  the  block  ;  so  that  when 
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the  fatal  moment  came,  (which  was 
announced  by  one  of  the  Jurors  bold¬ 
ing  up  one  of  their  hands,)  the  bailiff', 
or  his  servant,  whipping  the  beast,  the 
pin  was  plucked  out,  and  execution 
done.  But  if  there  were  no  beast  in 
the  felon’s  case,  then  the  bailiff,  or  his 
servant,  cut  the  rope.  This  engine 
continued  in  use  at  Halifax  till  the 
year  1650,  and  was  then  removed? 
but  the  basis,  on  which  it  originally 
stood,  is  still  remaining.  See  “  Hali¬ 
fax  audits  Gibbet  law  also  Cam¬ 
den’s  Britannia ,  Gibson’s  edition, 
1695,  pp.  726,  727,  where  a  print  is 
exhibited  of  the  instrument ;  which 
seems  much  like  that  called  “  The 
Maiden ,”  used  heretofore  in  Scotland 
for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a  broad 
plate  of  iron,  about  a  foot  square, 
very  sharp  on  the  lower  side,  and  load¬ 
ed  above  with  a  massy  weight  of  lead. 

At  the  time  of  execution  this  was 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  a  narrow 
wooden  frame,  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  as  broad  as  the  engine ;  with 
mouldings  on  each  side  for  the  Mai¬ 
den  to  slide  in.  A  receptacle  was 
constructed,  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  for  the  prisoner  to  lay  his 
neck,  with  a  kind  of  bar  so  construct¬ 
ed  as  to  prevent  his  moving.  Thus 
secured,  and  the  sign  given,  the  en¬ 
gine  was  let  loose,  which,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  closed  his  sufferings.  See  Owen’s 
Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  with 
regard  to  the  instrument  in  question, 
that  Janies  Earl  of  Morton,  and  Re¬ 
gent  of  Scotland,  having  seen  an  ex¬ 
ecution  performed  by  it,  as  he  passed 
through  Halifax  on  his  way  home, 
had  a  model  of  it  taken,  and  carried 
it  with  him,  for  the  intended  removal 
of  some  who  opposed  his  administra¬ 
tion.  After  several  years  of  inappli¬ 
cation  and  harmless  privacy,  during 
which  it  was  called  The  Maiden ,  his 
Lordship’s  own  head  was  the  first  cut 
oft  by  it?  and  although  after  his, 
mauy  others  experienced  the  like,  it 
still  retained  the  name. 

“The  Earl’s  government,”  says 
Mr.  Granger,  (Biographical  History, 
vol.  I.  p.  196)  “  had  been  very  justly 
censured,  as  oppressive  and  rapacious? 
while  he  held  the  regency  he  was  se- 
cure  ?  but  upon  his  resignation,  in 

*  Hence  arose  this  saying,  called  the 
Beggar’s  and  Vagrant’s  Litany,  “  From 
Hell,  Hull,  and  Halifax,  Good  Lord ,  de 
liver  us  /” 


1578-9,  he  was  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  in  1581, 
he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Darnley  ; 
and  on  the  2d  of  June,  executed  at 
Edinburgh,  for  a  matter,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  no  otherwise  con¬ 
cerned,  than  as  being  privy  to  the 
atrocious  deed.” 

The  “  Gibbet  Law  of  Halifax”  was 
originally  ordained  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  in  order  to  put  an 
effectual  end  to  the  then  prevailing 
practice  of  stealing  cloth  in  the  night¬ 
time,  from  the  tenter  grounds. 

“  The  value  of  the  things  stolen,” 
says  Camden,  “  must  amount  to 
above  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  (a 
Scotch  merk)?  for, if  only  so  much,  and 
no  more,  by  this  custom  he  should 
not  die  for  it.” 

The  above  prison,  like  what  it  was 
in  my  great  predecessor,  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  time,  above  thirty  years  ago ,  is 
much  out  of  repair,  yet  the  rooms  are 
clean.  No  firing  is  here  allowed. 
Circumstanced  as  Halifax  gaol  is,  it 
will  occasion  no  surprize,  that  neither 
is  the  Act  hung  up  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  nor 
the  Clauses  against  the  use  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors.  Jas.  Neild. 


Architectural  Innovation, 
No.  CLXII. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Architecture  in 
England.  ( Reign  of  Elizabeth, 
in  continuation  from  p.  343.) 
ESCEND1NG  to  houses  occupied 
by  the  middling  classes  of 
people  in  cities  and  large  towns,  we 
find  them  raised  on  a  very  uncommon 
principle?  each  slory  projecting  one 
over  the  other,  so  much  so,  that  when 
the  elevations  are  of  a  great  height, 
the  over-hanging,  from  the  set-off 
story,  is,  at  least,  six  or  seven  feet. 
The  obvious  reason  for  such  reverse 
of  pyramidal  ascension,  arose  from  the 
want  of  necessary  space,  which  could 
not  be  so  conveniently  obtained  in 
populous  situations  ,  circumscribed 
with  fortified  walls,  as  was  usually 
the  case  in  old  times.  However,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  mode 
of  house-construction  was  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  confined  districts,  as  we  yet 
meet  with  them  in  scattered  villages, 
and  in  secluded  agricultural  grounds, 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
mechanical  part  of  these  buildings, 
taking  them  in  a  general  sense,  coin 
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sist  of  a  frame  of  massive  timbers,  set 
in  perpendicular,  horizontal, and  pyra¬ 
midal  directions.  The  decorations  of 
door-ways,  window-frames,  piers,  en¬ 
tablatures,  &c.  are  of  solid  carpentry, 
often  enriched  to  a  high  degree  with 
ornaments  and  figures,  and  the  spaces 
or  grounds  between  them  worked 
with  detached  pannels,  the  voids  be¬ 
ing  filled  in  with  bricks,  laid  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  geometrical  forms  ;  tiles  also 
were  inserted  in  the  like  fashion ;  and 
plaster-work,  both  plain  and  enriched, 
was  introduced  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  interiors  were  correspondent  to 
the  fronts,  either  plain,  or  of  elaborate 
design.  London  yet  affords  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  sort,  as  doth  the  old 
market-towns  and  villages  contigu¬ 
ous  ;  see  Brentford,  Islington,  &c.  A 
most  curious  house,  combining  many 
of  the  characters  above  hinted,  stood, 
until  very  lately,  at  the  corner  of 
Chancery-lace,  Fleet-street,  of  which 
take  this  description  : 

Five  stories  made  out  the  eleva¬ 
tion.  First  story — plain  terms  at  the 
angles,  with  grotesque  figures  issuing 
therefrom;  ditto  figures  in  the  centre 
supporting  a  projecting  octangular 
bay  window  rising  to  the  fourth  story. 
The  spaces  between  the  terms  and  the 
door-way  converted  to  a  modern  shop 
front.  Second  story — terms  in  two 
tiers  at  the  angles,  enriched  with  cut 
©volos  and  gulochi,  out  of  which 
issued  grotesque  figures  aud  foliage. 
The  dado,  arched  recesses,  with  key¬ 
stones  shaped  into  small  inverted  py¬ 
ramids.  The  whole  space,  from  angle 
to  angle,  one  window,  including  the 
bow,  divided  by  mullions  into  ten 
lights.  Third  story— terms  in  three 
tiers  at  the  angles,  worked  with  edged 
compartments,  rustics ;  ogee  bases  and 
caps  to  the  terms  ;  out  of  which  issue 
heads  of  lions  and  foliage.  The  dado 
and  windows  similar  to  second  story. 
Fourth  story— terms  at  the  angles, 
wholly  made  out  by  grotesque  figures 
and  foliage.  Dado  and  windows  like 
preceding  stories.  These  several 
terms  are  the  seeming  supports  of  the 
entablature  to  each  story.  Fifth 
story — at  the  angles  terms,  with  much 
foliage,  and  scroll  consoles,  they  sup¬ 
porting  the  gable  or  pediment  of  the 
front.  At  the  apex  of  the  pediment 
an  inverted  small  pyramid.  In  the 
space  one  flat-headed  old  Tudor  win- 
do  w  of  lour  lights,  with  a  labeled  or 
kueeded  cornice.  It  is  to  be  remar k- 
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ed  that  the  projection  of  each  stow 
is  not  very  great,  the  over-hanging 
being  no  more  than  two  or  three 
feet.  An  adjoining  house  in  Chancery- 
lane  shews  the  over-hanging  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  dimension.  The  material  of 
the  house  above  particularized  was 
wood  ;  from  the  voids  in  the  dado 
having  often  been  painted  over  of  re¬ 
cent  dates,  my  memoranda  do  not 
ascertain  whether  the  filling-in  was 
with  brick, tile, or  plaster.  Fleet-street 
still  presents  one  or  two  bouses  ol  the 
style  under  discussion,  and  each  of  a 
very  rich  turn. 

Referring  to  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  great  mansions  of  Eliza- 
heth’s  reign,  there  are  found  porches, 
halls,  though  not  a  main  or  detached 
building  as  heretofore,  but  usually 
placed  on  the  right  of  the  centre  of 
the  elevation,  in  the  first  court,  as  at 
Knowle  in  Kent  (much  of  the  pile, 
though  originally  of  a  very  early  date, 
brought  to  bear  the  arrangement  and 
features  of  this  reign),  and  numerous 
other  mansions.  These  hails  nave  the 
minstrels’ gailery  and  screen. oriel, high 
pace,  and  open  timber-worked  roof; 
and,  in  lieu  of  a  centrical  fire-hearth, 
and  roof  lanthorn,  a  chimney  piece 
on  the  side  opposite  the  windows.  In 
all  the  chambers  are  a  profusion  of 
windows,  and  in  the  galleries  or 
perambulatories,  an  admixture  of 
straight  and  bay  windows,  making,  in 
fact,  one  entire  window.  Opposite 
to  them  one  or  more  chimney-pieces, 
as  the  length  of  the  gallery  might  re¬ 
quire.  The  wainscot,  to  a  certain 
height  of  the  walls,  run  in  square 
pannels,  with  a  sort  of  undulating 
roll-work;  other  pannels  filled  with 
small  fret  compartments.  The  all- 
abounding  melange  of  scrolls,  orbs, 
obelisks,  grotesque  figures  of  men, 
women,  beasts,  intermixed  with  foli¬ 
age,  pervaded  every  decoration,  ei¬ 
ther  of  terms,  columns,  pilasters,  or 
entablatures,  giving  the  fronts  of 
screens,  door-ways,  &c.  &c.  Chim¬ 
ney-pieces  always  made  the  prime 
object  in  these  state  allotments,  in 
which  was  a  composition,  in  one,  two, 
or  more  stories,  of  terms,  pilasters, 
and  columns,  bearing  vast  projecting 
entablatures  for  the  support  of  niches, 
containing  statues,  some  historical, 
but  most  of  them  carved  in  that  fan¬ 
tastic  character  which  ran  through¬ 
out  the  whole  mass  of  embellishments. 
The  ceilings  flat,  with  stucco  compart- 
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ments,  turned  into  every  figure  that 
a  fertile  vitiated  Italianized  imagina¬ 
tion  c^uid  possibly  suggest:  some  giv¬ 
ing-  pendeatives  (the  old  Tudor  enrich¬ 
ment)'  with  double  cross,  round  and 
diamond  compartments,  as  at  Leather- 
sellers’- hall,  Bishopgafce-street  (de¬ 
stroyed)?  others  full-fraught  with  fo¬ 
liage,  grotesque  heads  and  beasts,  as 
at  Pirmers’-hall,  in  Austin  Friars,  (de¬ 
stroyed,)  A  multitude  of  the  like  ex¬ 
ample;  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate 
the  ornamental  taste  of  our  ancestors 
at  this  period  ;  but,  as  far  as  observa¬ 
tion  has  gone,  it  is  conceived,  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  chamber  to  a  mansion  in 
Little  Park  Street,  Coventry,  possesses 
the  most  elaborate,  delicate,  and  pro¬ 
fuse  combination  of  all  these  peculi¬ 
arities  that  can  any  where  be  encoun¬ 
tered  ?  the  work  is  carried  to  an  excess 
almost  incredible. 

.  In  a  basement  story  of  Gosfield- 
hall,  Essex,  a  mansion  of  She  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  is  a  chimney-piece 
of  Elizabeth’s  day  ;  and  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion  to  this  part  of  our  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress,  S  h  e  deser  iption  is  thus  sub  mil  ted : 

The  design  is  in  two  stories.  First 
story — square  opening,  or  fire-place  ? 
on  each  side  detached  Ionic  columns 
fiuted,  with  base  and  capital  ?  behind 
them  compartments  of  war-like  tro¬ 
phies.  These  columns  support  an  en¬ 
tablature  ;  in  the  frize  a  compartment 
with  small  rounds  and  fillets,  in  which 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  snakes,  birds, 
fruit,  and  foliage.  In  the  blockings, 
grotesque  heads,  with  fruit,  <&c.  No 
ornaments  in  the  architrave, or  cornice. 
Second  story — a  small  basement  of 
mouldings  ;  on  each  side  small  pedes¬ 
tals,  on  which  stand  small  statues,  two 
feet  in  height ;  that  on  the  left  Henry 
VII.  that  on  the  right  Elizabeth  his 
queen.  Henry  is  in  complete  armour, 
exceeding  rich.  On  his  head  a  crown, 
in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  on  his  left 
arm  a  shield,  with  the  cross  of  St. 
George.  The  queen  is  crowned,  a 
sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the 
left  the  mundus.  In  the  space  be¬ 
tween  statue  and  statue,  five  feet  ten 
inches  by  two  feet,  is  a  basso-relievo 
of  the  Battle  of  Bosworfh  field, 
wherein  is  seen  the  overthrow  of 
Richard  III.  Henry  appears  to  have 
just  felled  Richard  to  the  ground, 
whereon  he  lies  prostrate,  and  grasp¬ 
ing  his  crown  with  both  hands, 
fdthough  his  head  is  covered  with  his 
Jadmet.  The  rest  of  the  combatants 
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seem  either  to  have  become  passive 
spectators,  or  are  making  their  es¬ 
cape.  They  are  all  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour,  with  the  vizors  of  their  helmets 
down.  Not  one  of  them  has  any  wea¬ 
pon  in  his  hand,  excepting  Henry,  and 
one  knight  in  the  distance.  The 
principal  figures  have  shields  on  their 
left  arms,  properly  emblazoned.  In 
the  back-ground,  banners,  spears, 
tents,  &c.  It  is  noticeable  that  each 
tent  terminates  its  roof  with  a  penon  or 
vane.  This  basso-relievo  is  in  the  high¬ 
est  preservation?  and  from  its  execu¬ 
tion  being  little  more,  it  is  presumed, 
than  half  a  century  subsequent  to  the 
above  event,  great  confidence  may  be 
given  to  the  general  display,  both  as 
to  costume  and  historical  information. 

An  Architect. 

Mr.  Urban.  May  15. 

VOUIi  old  Correspondent,  p.  30 8, 
A  teiis  us  the  meaning  of  the  words 
Cat  i*  th ’  pan ,  is  “  the  changing  of 
sides  in  politicks  or  religion?”  and  he 
tells  us  the  meaning  very  rightly,  but 
he  does  not  himself  understand  how 
to  make  them  out.  Now  I  will  explain 
them  for  him.  The  words  should  he 
written  wav  j  that  is,  in  Latin, 
omnind  ;  and  in  plain  English,  wholly , 
or  altogether .  Thus  in  the  song  of 
the  “  Ticar  of  Bray,”  the  Vicar 
says,  “  I  changed  my  principles  wra 
to'cL,  that  is,  totally.  J.  M. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  16. 

AS  Richinondiensis,  p.  239,  favour¬ 
ed  us  with  acurious  “  Definition 
of  a  Christian  Man  after  the  Pope’s 
making,”  shewing  the  antient  super¬ 
stition,  perhaps  the  following  extract, 
which  will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the 
modern  superstition  of  the  Popish 
religion,  may  be  acceptable  to  your 
Readers.  It  is  transcribed  from  a 
Book  intituled  “  Taxa  Camerce 
being  a  Table  or  List  of  the  Fees  paid 
to  the  Pope  for  absolutions,  dispen¬ 
sations,  indulgences,  &c.  as  they  are 
reduced  to  our  sterling.  You  cannot 
have  room  for  the  whole :  I  have 
therefore  contented  myself  with  se¬ 
lecting  a  few  of  the  articles  for  your 
Readers’Aiversion,  or  rather  for  their 
astonishment  and  abomination.  The 
rest  may  be  found  in  “  Steele’s 
Romish  Ecclesiastical  History.” 


Absolutions.  £.  s.  d. 

“  For  sacrilege  committed  by 
a  layman  .  010  6 

For 
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For  a  priest  who  detains  the 


holy  things  he  has  taken 

from  the  Church .  0  10  6 

For  him  who  reveals  another's 

confession . .  0  10  6 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  wo¬ 
man  in  the  church . .  0  9  0 

For  wilful  perjury . .  0  9  0 

For  a  layman  guilty  of  simony  0  9  0 

-For  a  priest  guilty  of  that  vice  0  10  6 

For  a  layman  murdering  a  lay¬ 
man  . . .  0  7  6 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his 
father  or  mother,  or  wife  or 
sister,  or  any  other  kins¬ 
woman  . .  010  6 


But  if  the  party  hilled  he  a 
priest  or  clergyman ,  the  mur¬ 
derer  is  obliged  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  visit  the  apostolic  see. 

For  the  husband  or  wife,  who 
in  the  morning  find  the  in¬ 
fant  in  bed  w  ith  them  dead  0  9  0 

For  a  woman  with  child,  that 


by  any  medicinal  drink  de¬ 
stroys  it  in  her  womb  ....  0  7  6' 


For  a  layman  or  clergyman 

that  keeps  a  concubine  . . . 

0 

10 

6 

For  him  who  hath  defiled  a 

virgin . 

0 

9 

0 

For  him  who  lies  with  his 

mother,  sister,  godmother, 

or  any  kinswoman . 

0 

7 

6 

For  a  robbery,  or  setting  fire 

to  a  house . 

0 

12 

0 

For  forging  letters  testimonial. 

or  witnessing  such  forgery 

0 

10 

6 

For  forging  letters  of  privilege 
For  forging  the  Pope’s  hand. 

I 

4 

0 

or  letters  apostolical . 

I 

7 

0 

For  him  that  gets  a  benefice 

by  a  feigned  title . 

2 

9 

6 

Yours,  &c. 

R 

•  s. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  8., 

RELIEVE  there  is  no  doubt  of 
Evening  Lectures,  in  populous 
towns  (see  p.  224),  being  productive 
of  much  good  ;  they  are  well  attend¬ 
ed,  as  many  can  go  at  such  an  hour 
to  church,  who  could  not  conveniently 
go  at  the  usual  afternoon  hour,  and 
who,  without  this  opportunity,  would 
pass  the  time  in  a  public  house.  I 
know  that  those  who  did  not  choose 
to  take  the  trouble  of  giving  an  even¬ 
ing  service,  have  made  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  as  your  Correspondent  pro¬ 
perly  makes  to  them  in  villages  ;  but 
lam  glad  to  say  that  our  Clergy  in 
this  C i ty  (l  mean  the  West  end  of  it) 
arc  opening  their  church  or  chapel 
doors  in  an  evening.  I  perfectly 
agree  with  him  as  to  such  Lectures  in 


a  village  on  week  days,  and  indeed 
on  Sundays,  unless  in  the  longest 
Summer  days.  I  perfectly  agree  with 
him  that  the  country  parish  priest, 
who  conscientiously  discharges  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  who, 
fearless  of  the  imputation  of  Metho¬ 
dism,  visits  and  imparts  religious  in¬ 
struction  to  his  parishioners,  who, 
from  distance  or  illness,  cannot  often 
attend  the  church,  is  a  real  blessing 
to  his  parish.  May  such  be  multi¬ 
plied !  Yours,  &c. 

Another  of  the  Olh  Schooe. 


Analysis  of  Books.  No.  VIII. 

Title.  “  The  Primer  set  forth  by 
the  Kinges  Majestie  and  his  Clergie, 
to  be  taught,  lerned,  and  red':  and 
none  other  to  be  used  thorowout  all 
his  Dominions.  Imprinted  at  London, 
within  the  precinct  of  the  late  dis¬ 
solved  house  of  the  Graye  Friers,  by 
Richard  Grafton,  Printer  to  the 
Princes  grace,  the  xvii  day  of  August, 
the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  M.D.XLVI. 
Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  so¬ 
lum.  Reprinted  without  any  altera¬ 
tion.”  12mo.  Black-letter. 

The  Contents  of  this  Primer. 

“  The  Kalendre. 

The  Kynges  Highness  injunction. 

The  Praier  of  our  Lorde. 

The  Salutation  of  the  Angel. 

The  Crede  or  Article  of  the  Faith 

The  Ten  Commaundements, 

Certain  Graces. 

The  Matyns. 

The  Evensong. 

The  Complin. 

The  Seven  Psalmes. 

The  Letany. 

The  Dirige. 

The  Comminations. 

The  Psalmes  of  the  Passion. 

The  Passion  of  our  Lorde. 

Certain  godly  Praiers  for  sundry  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Extracts. 

“  An  Injunction  geven  by  the  King 
our  Soveraigne  lordes  most  excellent 
inaiestie,  for  the  autorising  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  vse  of  this  Primer. 

Henry  the  VIII.  by  the  grace  of  God 
Kyng  of  Englande,  Fraunce,  and  Ire¬ 
land,  defendour  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
church  of  Englande  and  also  of  Irelande, 
in  yerth  the  supreme  liedde.  To  all  and 
singuler  our  subiects  as  wel  Archbishops, 
&c.  as  also  all  estates  and  degrees  of  tha 
laye  fee  and  teachers  of  youth  within 
any  our  realmes,  &c.  greeting.  Emong 
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the  manyfold  busines  and  most  weightie 
affaires  appertayning  to  our  regall  au- 
thoritie  and  office,  we  much  tenderyng 
the  youthe  of  our  realmes  (whose  good 
education  and  vertuous  bringyng  up  re- 
douneth  most  highly  to  the  honoure  and 
prayse  of  Almightie  God),  for  divers 
good  considerations,  and  speciallye  for 
that  the  youtlie  by  divers  persons  are 
taught  the  Paternoster,  the  Ave-Maria, 
Crede,  and  X  Commaundements,  al  in 
Latin  and  not  in  Englyshe,  by  meanes 
wherof  the  same  are  not  brought  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  fayeth,  dutie, 
and  obedience,  wherin  no  Christen  per¬ 
son  ought  to  be  ignoraunt.  And  for 
that  our  people  and  subiects  which  have 
no  understanding  in  the  Latin  tong,  and 
yet  have  the  knowledge  of  readyng, 
may  praye  in  their  vulgar  tong,  which  is 
to  them  best  knovvne ;  &c.  and,  finallye, 
for  the  avoydyng  of  the  adversitie  of 
primer  bokes  that  are  now  abrode, 
whereof  are  almost  innumerable  sortes, 
which  minister  occasion  of  contentions, 
&c.  and  to  have  one  uniforme  ordre  of 
al  such  bokes,  &c.  have  set  furth  this 
primer — that  for  the  better  brvnging  up 
of  youthe  in  the  knowledge  of  their  dutie 
towardes  God,  their  Prince,  and  al  other 
in  their  degree,  every  scole  mayster  and 
bringer  up  of  yong  beginners  in  learn¬ 
ing  next  after  their  A.  B.  C.  now  by  us 
also  set  furth,  do  teach  this  primer. — 
And  furthermore  we  streighly  charge 
and  command  aswel  all  and  singuler  our 
subiects  and  sellers  of  bokes,  as  also  of 
seolemasters,  6cc.  that  immediately  after 
this  our  sayed  prymer  is  publyshed  and 
imprinted, that  they,  ne  any  of  them, bye, 
sell,  oecupye,  use,  nor  teache  prevely 
or  apertly  any  other  primer,  either  in 
Englyshe  or  Latin,  then  this,  &c.  Given 
at  our  palayce  of  Westminster  the  vi 
daye  of  Maye,  in  the  xxxvii  yere  of  our 
reigne.” 

“  Matyns.  The  Hymne.  Jam  lucis 
orto,  &c. 

Now  the  cherfull  day  doth  spryng 
Unto  God  praie  we  and  syng. 

That  in  all  workes  of  the  daie 
He  preserve  and  kepe  us  aye. 

That  our  tong  he  maie  refrain 
From  all  strief  and  wordes  vain  ; 

Kepe  our  iyes  in  coverture 
From  all  evill  and  vain  pleasure. 

That  our  hertes  be  voyded  quite, 

From  phansy  and  fonde  delighte  ; 

Thinne  diet  of  drynke  and  meate. 

Of  the  fleshe  to  coole  the  heate. 

That  when  the  daie  hence  doth  wend. 
And  the  course  the  night  doth  seude, 

By  forbearing  thynges  worldly. 

Our  God  we  may  glorifi®.  Amen, 


Holies  Earl  of  Clare. 

Variation  in  the  “  Letani.5* 

“  From  all  sedition  and  privy  conspi¬ 
racy,  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  all  his  abominable  enormi¬ 
ties.”— 

“  That  it  may  please  the  to  kepe  our 
noble  Queue  Catharine  in  thy  feare  and 
love,  gyving  her  encrease  of  all  godly- 
ncsse,  honour,  and  chyldren.” 

“  The, Complin.  The  Hymn. 

O  Lord  the  maker  of  all  thing. 

We  prai  the  now  in  this  evenyng. 

Us  to  defende,  through  thy  mercye. 
From  all  disceyt  of  our  enemy. 

Let  neither  us  deluded  be. 

Good  Lord,  with  dreame  or  phantasy. 
Our  hart  waking  in  the,  thou  kepe. 

That  we  in  synne  fall  not  on  slepe. 

O  Father,  through  thy  blessed  Sonne, 
Grant  us  this,  our  petition, 

To  whom  with  the  Holy  Ghost  alwayes. 
In  heaven  and  yearth,  be  laude  and 
prayse.  Amen.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  3. 

ERVASE  Holies,  in  his  MS.  in¬ 
tituled,  “  Parentela  et  Paren- 
taiia  Holiesiana,”  p.  81,  speaking  of 
Holies,  Earl  of  Clare,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  King  Charles  I.  says, 

“  He  had  a  felicity  of  conversation 
beyond  all  other  men;  no  person  of  what 
condition  soever  that  came  to  him  part¬ 
ed  uncontented.  He  had  so  just  a  pe¬ 
netration,  that  he  quickly  found  the 
bottom  of  His  capacity,  and  which  way 
his  genius  lay;  then  would  discourse  with 
him  civilly  in  his  own  element;  so  as 
all  men  took  their  leave  of  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction.  His  table 
was,  in  effect,  a  continual  Convivium. 
Philosophale,  for  after  he  had  reasonably 
well  cheeked  his  appetite,  he  would  ever 
start  some  discourse  in  divinity,  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  history,  in  all  which  he  was 
excellent ;  so  that  every  man  there  had 
his.miwrf  as  well  as  his  body  feasted.  His 
table  was  always  good,  and  his  retinue 
answerable,  having  ever  the  sons  of  some 
gentlemen  to  follow  him,  who  would 
send  them  to  him  as  to  a  school  of 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  temperance ;  for 
he  hated  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
nor  would  he  endure  excess  in  liis  but¬ 
tery,  which  caused  bis  housekeeping  (in 
this  lewd  age  where  no  entertainment  is 
valued  that  does  not  swim  in  drink)  to 
be  the  less  commended.  The  gentleman 
of  his  horse  once  took  the  liberty  to  tell 
him  that  bis  table  was  good,  and  a  little 
charge  more  would  make  his  housekeep¬ 
ing  without  exception,  and  much  to  his 
honour,  viz,  i£,l00  more  yearly  in  his 
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cellar,  and  as  much  in  his  stables.  He 
replied,  ‘  Watson,  Watson,  look  you  to 
my  profit;  I  will  look  to  my  honour  my¬ 
self,”  Eugenio. 

Mr.  Urban,  Alton ,  Muy  19. 

N  that  elaborate  work,  Manning 
and  Bray’s  History  of  Surrey,  it  is 
stated,  vol.  11.  p.  246,  in  the  pedi¬ 
gree  of  Fanshawe,  that  Sir  Henry  F. 
had  two  daughters  who  died  young. 
If  Sir  Henry  had  only  two  daughters 
(and  no  others  are  noticed  in  the 
pedigree),  I  think  it  must  be  erro¬ 
neous;  for  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Fanshawe,  of  Ware  Park, 
Herts,  married  in  1631,  Sir  William 
Boteler,  of  Teston,  Kent,  hart,  who, 
having  raised  a  regiment  at  his  own 
expense,  was  slain,  ex  parte  Regis ,  at 
Cropredy  Bridge,  in  Oxfordshire,  29 
June,  1644,  leaving  issue  by  his  said 
wife  Joan  an  only  son,  Oliver,  his 
successor.  (Lord  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion). — The  arms  of  Fan¬ 
shawe  werb,  Or,  a  chevron  between, 
three  fleur  de  lis  Sable. 

In  pages  539-40  of  the  same  Vo¬ 
lume  of  the  above  valuable  History, 
the  Following  might  be  added  as  a 
note.  The  issue  male  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Heron  failed,  and  the  representation 
of  the  family  was  continued  through 
the  daughters,  the  second  of  whom 
married  Thomas  Barham,  ot  Bar¬ 
ham’s  Court  in  Teston,  Kent,  by 
whom  she  had  an  only  child  Anne, 
who  married  Sir  Oliver  Boteler,  of 
Sharnbrook,  co.  Bedford,  knight, 
who,  upon  his  marriage,  settled  at 
Teston,  and  was  by  the  said  Anne 
father  of  the  above  Sir  William.  Sir 
Nicholas  Heron  bore,  Gules,  a  chev¬ 
ron  engtailed  between  three  herons 
Argent ;  and  three  other  coats,  Bond, 
Alphin ,  and  Petit. 

The  paternal  coat  of  Boteler  is  Ar¬ 
gent,  on  a  chief  Sable  three  covered 
cups  Or :  besides  which  the  Baro¬ 
nets  quartered  nine  other  coats,  viz. 
Boteler  of  Droitwich,  Wibbe ,  Frox- 
vnere,  Bachecote ,  Barham ,  Heron , 
Bond,  Alphin,  and  Petit. 

The  above  particulars  are  extracted 
from  an  old  illuminated  pedigree,  on 
vellum,  of  the  Botelers,  consisting  of 
19  descents  to  the  present  time,  with¬ 
out  the  omission  of  a  single  genera¬ 
tion,  and  which,  as  representative  of 
that  family,  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Tours,  &c.  A  Genealogist. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  9. 

EEL1NG  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  might  be  much  injured 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  your  Correspondent  R.G. 
p.  125,  1  beg  of  your  candour  and 
impartiality  the  insertion  ot  these 
few  remarks;  at  the  same  time  assert¬ 
ing,  that  it  is  not  with  a  view  of  op¬ 
posing  the  Church  Establishment  that 
I  take  up  my  pen,  but  of  defending 
the  liberty  of  conscience  hitherto  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Dissenters,  and  on  which 
there  have  lately  been  several  innova¬ 
tions  attempted.  I  am  fully  convinced 
your  Correspondent  is  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  “  wild  and  vision¬ 
ary  notions’'  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call 
them)  of  those  who  differ  from  the 
National  Church,  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  their  good  or  evil.  I 
would  w  ish  him  to  recollect  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  Mr.  Locke’s; 

“  To  prejudge  other  men’s  notions 
before  we  have  looked  into  them,  is  not 
to  shew  their  darkness,  but  to  put  out 
our  own  eyes.” 

I  am  sure  you  will  bear  me  out  in 
the  presumption  of  his  ignorance  as 
to  the  principles  of  many  of  the  Sec¬ 
taries,  if  you  consider  some  of  his 
observations.  Are  the  Wesleians,  I 
would  ask,  opposite,  if  not  hostile,  to 
the  Church  Establishment?  I  grant* 
the  external  forms  may  differ;  hut 
while  the  Wesleians  ground  their 
hopes  of  salvation  on  the  blood  of  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  and  on  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  that  alone,  are  their  princi¬ 
ples  opposite,  or  hostile,  to  theChurch 
of  England  ?  He  who  believes  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  must  be  saved  :  do  not 
the  Methodists  profess  to  do  that? — 
He  charges  those  who  differ  from  him¬ 
self  with  bigotry  ;  but  1  leave  it  to 
any  rational  mind  to  peruse  his  epis¬ 
tles,  and  say,  are  they  free  from  it; 
but  as  Dr.  Campbell  justly  observes, 
“  he  is  most  entitled  to  those  odious 
appellations ,  who  is  most  apt  to  throw 
them  on.  others."  I  ask  again,  are  the 
principles  of  the  Dissenters  “  subver¬ 
sive  of  sound  faith,  and  destructive  to 
morality  and  holiness  ot  life?”  I  an¬ 
swer  this  question  as  I  have  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  say,  that  their  principles  are 
mostly  the  same  as  the  Church.-— 
Where  is  the)Methodist  that  dares  as¬ 
sert,  his  modes  of  w  orship  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  eternal  happiness?  Where  ii 
the  Baptist  who  maintains  that  adult 
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baptism  is  essential  to  everlasting 
peace  ?  I  have  not  found  one. — Why 
then  assert  that  those  sects  which  dif¬ 
fer  from  him,  “  are  subversive  of 
sound  faith, and  destructive  to  morali¬ 
ty  and  holiness  of  life?”  “  Without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.” 
I  am  a  Dissenter ;  but  1  long  to  see 
that  day  arrive,  when  al!  nations  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  shall 
see  and  know  the  Lord,  when  Sin  and 
Satan  shall  no  more  have  power,  but 
when  thedivine  institution  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  together  with  all  the  command¬ 
ments  of  the  Almighty,  shaii  be  most 
sacredly  observed ;  and  such,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  is  the  desire  of  every  Dissenter 
who  believes  inJesusC  hrist,and  regards 
with  reverence  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
What  are  the  evils  that  arise  from  the 
Sectaries?  Few  in  themselves,  hut  as 
they  are  made  so  from  the  opposition 
and  jealousy  of  each  olher.  The  main 
principles  of  all  are  the  same,  I  con¬ 
tend,  while  faith  in  Christ  is  the  only 
hope  of  salvation  :  let  not  then  the 
Churchman  look  with  jealousy  on  the 
Dissenter,  or  the  Dissenter  on  the 
Churchman ;  but,  as  they  profess  to  be 
fighting  under  one  banner,  and  against 
one  common  enemy,  let  them  act  in 
unison  with  each  other,  and  each  en¬ 
joy  his  privilege.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  wish  to  deny  a  Churchman 
his  mode  of  worship  ;  he  is  worship¬ 
ing  the  same  God  and  the  same  Re¬ 
deemer  :  therefore,  I  am  convinced  he 
may  be,  equally  with  a  strict  Dissen¬ 
ter,  au  heir  of  grace  and  an  inheritant 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Let  them 
then,  I  say,  cordially  unite,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  distribute  the  riches  of  di¬ 
vine  grace  through  the  remotest  re¬ 
gions  of  the  globe :  let  them  not  say 
to  the  Heathen,  I  am  a  Churchman,  I 
am  a  Methodist,  I  am  a  Baptist ; — but 
let  them  say,  I  am  a  follower  of  the 
Lamb;  1  am  a  disciple  of  Jesus; 
come  and  see  what  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  us  1  Come,  and  be 
partakers  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  C.B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Near  Hinckley ,  Feb.  19. 

IN  answer  to  your  Correspondent 
S.  P.  in  your  last  Supplement,  on 
the  cause  of  that  dangerous  disease 
in  neat  cattle  called  Staling  Blood, 
I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  in  the 
parish  where  I  reside,  there  is  a  field 
®f  old  pasture  land,  containing  32 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1812. 
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acres,  in  which  16  cows  are  constantly- 
kept  by  as  many  industrious  cottagers. 
It  has  been  for  more  than  30  years 
remarked,  that  they  are  subject  to  the 
disorder  in  question;  while  those  kept 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  same  parish* 
in  number  more  than  200,  are  entirely 
Iree  from  it.  Various  have  been  the 
conjectures  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  probable  cause;  and  all  agree  in 
supposing  it  to  arise  from  the  acidity 
of  some  plant  or  shrub  peculiar  to 
this  field,  but  no  experiment  has 
hitherto  been  made  amounting  to  ab¬ 
solute  certainty.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
determined  to  examine  it  very  minute¬ 
ly,  and  in  one  corner  I  found  the 
Black-thorn  shrub  growing  plentifully, 
almost  covering  a  rood  of  ground, 
and  having  every  appearance  of  being 
cropped  by  cattle,  as  none  of  the 
shrubs  were  more  than  half  a  yard  in 
height,  and  each  had  a  bushy  head, 
such  as  would  arise  from  the  constant 
brow  sing  of  them.  I  am  now  satisfied 
that  the  cattle  in  this  field  have  every 
opportunity  of  feeding,  and  that  they 
actuallydo  feed, upon  these  shrubs;  and 
that  those  kept  in  other  parts  of  the 
parish  cannot  feed  upon  them  with 
equal  facility.  It  is  true  there  are 
Black-thorns  in  several  of  the  fences, 
yet  they  are  generally  of  such  a  height 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle. 
To  this  observation  may  be  added  the 
following, from  the  History  of  Naseby, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mastin,  page  29: 
“  The  commons  here  for  neat  cattle 
are  reckoned  tolerably  healthful,  ex¬ 
cept  a  part  or  outskirt  of  the  field, 
called  Chest-fallows  and  Wooly-pen, 
which  is  kept  for  young  stock  ;  and 
which  occasions  the  disease  of  staling 
blood.  Authors  have  been  at  a  los* 
to  account  for  the  cause  of  this  dis¬ 
order  ;  but  most  agree  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  acidity  of  some  part  of 
the  food  cutting  the  urinary  passages. 
Perhaps  it  arises  from  the  acid  quality 
of  the  Black-thorn  (Prunus  spinosa )9 
with  which  this  part  of  the  field 
abounds;  for  it  has  been  observed, 
that,  after  the  removal  of  this  shrub 
from  commonable  lands,  the  disorder 
has  vanished.”  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  the  Prunas 
spinosa  is  the  cause  of  this  dangerous 
disease;  but,  for  greater  satisfaction, 
1  have  directed  all  the  shrubs  of  the 
kind  in  the  field  in  question  to  be 
grubbed  up, and  a  very  few  seasons  will 
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suffice  to  confirm  or  refute  my  pre¬ 
sent  opinion.  Perhaps,  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  period,  I  may  be  able  to  give  an 
account  of  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment. — A  remedy  frequently  used  in 
this  disorder  is,  to  give  a  pound  of 
Glauber’s  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water 
at  one  dose,  and  the  same  repeated  in 
two  or  three  days,  if  necessary.  This 
seldom  fails,  if  the  disease  is  observed 
soon  after  its  commencement. 

Yours,  &c.  Sapcotiensis. 


Account  of  the  extraordinary  Escape 
of  a  Party  of  French  Royalists 
over  the  Ziiyder  Zee  ;  communi¬ 
cated  by  one  of  the  Officers ,  who 
now  holds  a  respectable  ra?ilc  in  the 


British  Service . 

AT  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Holland  by  the  French  Repub¬ 
lican  army  in  the  winter  of  1794,  a 
party  of  French  Royalists,  being  at 
Enckhuysen,  in  the  province  of  West 
Friseland,  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  were  in  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  surrounded  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  officers  (fifteen  in 
number)  knowing  that,  by  remaining 
there  another  day,  they  must  inevita¬ 
bly  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  mer¬ 
ciless  countrymen,  resolved  upon  an 
attempt  to  cross  over  the  Zuyder  Zee 
(at  that  time  frozen)  to  the  opposite 
shore,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  Eng¬ 
lish  miles.  This  sea  had  not  been  so 
completely  frozen  in  the  memory  of 
man;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  they  procured  two  mariners  as 
guides,  though  tempted  by  a  hand¬ 
some  gratuity.  Time  did  hot  allow 
them  to  make  much  preparation,  as 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
Enckhuysen  at  break  of  day  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  They  accordingly 
set  out  at  six  o’clock,  taking  with 
them  their  little  baggage  on  a  sledge. 
They  were  followed  by  about  fifty 
private  soldiers.  After  proceeding 
some  distance,  they  found  the  surface 
of  the  ice  so  rugged,  that  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
sledge  ;  and,  arriving  at  that  pari  of 
the  sea  where  the  water  is  deepest 
and  the  current  great,  they  found  it 
impassable  ;  and  therefore  turned 
from  the  direction  they  were  pursu¬ 
ing,  hoping  to  be  able  to  pass  this 
channel  further  on  their  right.  They 
now  had  lost  sight  of  the  land,  fre¬ 
quently  meeting  with  hills  of  ice  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  some 


of  which  they  climbed,  by  which  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  party  were  much  hurt; 
and,  after  having  been  on  foot  near 
eleven  hours,  they  became  almost  ex¬ 
hausted  by  fatigue  and  cold.  To  add 
to  their  distress,  one  of  the  party  be¬ 
came  unable  to  proceed  ;  and,  as  his 
fellow  travellers  were  so  weakened 
that  they  could  not  afford  him  any 
assistance,  he  was  of  necessity  left  on 
the  ice  to  perish  !  A  brother  was  a 
witness  to  this  distressing  event.  The 
approaching  darkness  urged  them  to 
proceed  :  the  day  was  closing,  when 
they  discovered  a  dark  object,  to 
which  they  directed  their  faltering 
steps;  as  they  approached  it,  to  their 
unspeakable  joy  they  discovered  it  to 
be  land  l  It  proved  to  be  the  little 
island  of  Urk,  which  is  situate  midway 
between  the  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  poor  fishermen. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants,  having  ob¬ 
served  these  strangers,  went  to  their 
assistance,  without  which  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  reach  the  land, 
on  account  of  some  water  lying  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  island,  through 
which  they  passed,  by  means  of  a  rope 
supplied  by  the  islanders.  These  un¬ 
fortunate  men  (after  being  disarmed) 
were  conducted  to  the  church,  and 
w  ere  not  permitted  to  purchase  food 
or  hire  a  lodging,  until  the  pastor  of 
the  island  was  sent  for;  and  by  his  re¬ 
commendation  the  party  were  divided, 
and  received  into  different  houses. 

The  islanders  were  so  much  sur¬ 
prized  at  the  appearance  of  these 
strangers  (no  person  having  before 
crossed  the  ice  from  either  side  of  the 
main  land),  that  they  were  afraid  to 
receive  them  ;  and  had  not  their  fears 
been  calmed  by  the  worthy  pastor, 
these  unfortunate  men  would  proba¬ 
bly  all  have  perished  in  the  church 
from  the  intense  cold,  their  clothes 
being  wet.  Having  refreshed  them¬ 
selves  by  food  and  a  night’s  rest,  the 
next  morning  the  islanders  obliged 
them  to  depart,  delivering  their  arms 
to  them  as  they  quitted  the  land. 
The  party  directed  their  course  to¬ 
wards  Kuynder,  in  the  province  ot 
Overyssel,  from  which  they  were  dis¬ 
tant  fifteen  miles,  and  which  they 
reached  in  about  five  hours,  having 
met  with  no  other  impediment  on 
their  siippery  march  ;  though  most 
of  them  were  laid  up  from  fatigue, 
and  many  affected  by  the  frost,  inso¬ 
much  that  several  lost  their  toes. 

Th« 
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The  guides  had  not  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  a  mariner’s  compass,  which 
would  perhaps  have  saved  them  much 
time  and  fatigue  on  their  first  day’s 
journey  ;  they  trusted  entirely  to  the 
wind ,  which  of  course  is  subject  to 
variation.  One  of  the  guides,  having 
a  line  fastened  round  his  waist,  led 
the  way,  holding  a  stick  shod  with 
iron,  to  try  the  ice  ;  the  other  guide, 
hoiding  the  line,  which  was  some 
yards  in  length,  followed  ;  and  the 
officers  and  private  soldiers  brought 
up  the  rear,  one  by  one,  so  that  the 
line  extended  to  a  considerable  length. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  9. 

UinHE  following  article,  from  “  The 
-  JL  Oxford  Herald”  of  this  day,  may 
perhaps  be  worthy  of  your  selection. 
“  Few  of  oar  old  writers  have  been 
more  unjustly  neglected  of  late  years 
than  Tusser,  whose  “  Five  hundred 
points  of  good  Husbandry”  were,  at 
one  time,  in  the  hands  of  every  reader. 
They  are  indeed,  even  now,  as  cu¬ 
rious  from  the  picture  of  rural  man¬ 
ners  during  the  period  in  which  the 
author  wrote,  as  they  are  valuable 
for  the  excellent  agricultural  in¬ 
formation  to  be  gleaned  from  their 
perusal. 

Of  the  author  little  more  is  now 
known  than  is  to  be  drawn  from  his 
own  poetical  memoir.  He  was  born 
at  Riyenhall,  in  Essex;  educated  first 
as  a  chorister  at  Wallingford  castle, 
and  St.  Paul’s ;  then  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Nicholas  Udall,  at  Eton  ;  and 
lastly,  at  Trinity-ha H,  Cambridge. 
Hence  he  was  received  into  the  family 
of  Lord  Paget;  and  resided  for  several 
years  at  court  with  his  patron,  till, 
as  he  himself  tells  us, 

“  Whew  court  ’gan  frown,  and  strife  in 
town, 

And  lords  and  knights  saw  heavy  sights, 
Then  took  I  wife,  and  led  my  life 
In  Suffolk  soil — * 

Katwade,  on  the  river  Stour,  was 
the  place  of  his  retirement,  where  he 
married,  and  commenced  farmer. 

Tusser  appears  to  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  his  first  choice,  for  he  always 
mentions  his  consort  in  terms  of  ap¬ 
probation  and  respect.  Her  ill  health, 
however,  obliged  him  to  remove  near 
the  sea;  and  he  fixed  on  Ipswich, 
where  he  met  with  honest  men,” 
and  “  much  friendship.”  His  wife 
did  not  recover  ;  and  at  her  death, 
removing  into  Norfolk,  he  encoun¬ 


tered  another  lady,  whose  hand  he 
solicited,  and  obtained.  This  second 
marriage  was  not  attended  with  the 
expected  happiness  ;  for  the  lady  was 
young,  gay,  and  expensive,  qualities 
which  neither  suited  Tusser’s  habits 
or  finances.  He  next  dwelt  at  West 
Birram,  where  he  received  great 
kindness  and  attention  from  sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Southwell  *,  of  whom  he  speaks 
with  gratitude  apparently  as  sincere 
as  praiseworthy.  At  the  death  of 
his  patron,  he  removed  to  Norwich, 
where  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  illness;  and,  for  change  of  air,  re¬ 
tired  to  Fairsted,  in  Essex.  Here  he 
became  tithe  farmer,  an  office  for 
which  he  was  but  ill  adapted. 

Finding  his  new  employment  nei¬ 
ther  pleasant  nor  profitable,  he  re¬ 
moved 

tc  To  London  straight,  to  hope  and  wait 

For  better  chance.” 

But  Fortune  never  smiled  on  him  or 
his  undertakings ;  for,  although  he 
appears  to  have  been  better  pleased 
with  his  situation  here  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  he  was  soon  (in  1575)  compelled 
to  quit  the  metropolis  on  account  of 
the  plague,  which  was  then  raging 
with  great  violence.  He  retired  to 
Cambridge  a  second  time  ;  and  found 
refuge  at  his  old  hall,  Trinity,  which 
he  commends  as  the 

“  College  best  of  all  the  i-est.” 

From  this  period,  the  events  of 
Tusser’s  life,  if  any  worthy  of  record 
occurred,  are  buried  in  obscurity,  for 
here  his  own  description  concludes. 
He  returned,  perhaps,  to  London  ; 
and  there  he  died,  as  we  conjecture, 
about  the  year  1585 1. 

Tusser  appears  to  have  lived  the 
victim  of  misfortune.  Without  ex¬ 
travagance  to  dissipate  his  income, 
and  certainly  with  a  good  theoretical 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  he  wa$ 
uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  culti- 

*  This  person  we  believe  to  be  a  de¬ 
scendant  from  Robert  Southwell,  esq. 
serjeant  at  law,  and  in  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
He  died  September  27,  1514,  and  was 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Barnham, 
in  that  county. 

f  It  has  been  usually  asserted  that  he 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  about  1580; 
but  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  states 
his  opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  the  date  in 
the  text,  and,  we  believe,  with  justice. 

vated 
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vated  mind  of  a  literary  man,  and 
above  all  of  a  poet,  could  ill  brook 
the  society  of  the  farmers  and  country 
squires  of  that  day  ;  nor  was  the  task 
of  a  bailiff  compatible  with  the  ge¬ 
nerous  spirit  of  the  gentleman.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Tusser  rather 
injured  than  benefited  his  finances 
by  his  speculations;  and  probably 
died,  as  he  lived,  a  discontented  and 
unhappy  man. 

Tusser  first  published  his  Husbandry 
in  a  very  compressed  form,  “A  hund- 
relh  good  points  of  Husbandrie,]  557.” 
This  he  enlarged  and  corrected  in 
1573,  under  its  present  title,  “  Five 
hundred  points,”  &c.  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  the  best  of 
which  are  4to,  1580,  and  4to,  15S5. 

In  1710,  a  Mr.  Daniel  llilman  pub¬ 
lished  what  he  termed  Tusser  Redi- 
vivus  ;  but  this  is  only  a  calendar  of 
the  twelve  months,  with  a  prose  com¬ 
mentary  by  the  editor,  it  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement;  for  in  1744 
a  new  title-page  was  necessary  to  get 
off  the  remaining  part  of  the  im¬ 
pression. 

We  have  said  thus  much  of  honest 
old  Tusser  and  his  work,  from  the 
probability  of  his  book  being  sho  rtly 
in  the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers, 
since  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edi¬ 
tion  has  just  appeared.  We  have 
looked  carefully  over  this  volume  ; 
and  can  safely  recommend  it,  as  af¬ 
fording  a  curious  portrait  of  the 
agriculture  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  a  vast  quantity  of  excellent  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  notes  of  the  new  editor,  who  has 
executed  his  task  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  himself,  and  useful  to 
the  work. 

Yours,  &c.  B. 

Mr,  Urban,  P/umsted ,  March  10. 

^ITMIE  last  Moore’s  Almanack  I 

1L  purchased  was  about  1787.  The 
Editor,  taking  notice  of  France, 
says,  “  She  will  become  a  great  na¬ 
tion  ;  but,  like  pilgrims  travelling  to 
the  celestial  Canaan,  must  first  under¬ 
go  many  severe  and  heavy  tribula¬ 
tions  but  whether  Ibis  was  the  one 
got  up  by  Mr.  Manoah  Sibley  for  a 
Company,  or  the  other  by  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  for  the  Company  of  Stationers, 

1  do  not  recollect;  nor  does  your  Cor¬ 
respondent,  who  occupies  seven 
es  in  your  last,  inform  us  whom  the 
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Moore's  Almanack  was  published  by, 
that  he  has  taken  so  much  notice  of. 
For  my  own  part, I  have  had  an  Ephe- 
meris  ever  since  the  above  date, 
though  I  was  remarkably  struck  as  to 
what  was  to  happen  to  the  French 
nation;  and  from  what  has  taken 
place  since,  I  have  been  led  to  consi¬ 
der  something  may  be  known  as  to 
futurity  by  Astrology,  as  it  respects 
kingdoms  and  states.  In  a  society  I 
once  belonged  to,  on  an  ill-natured 
dispute  taking  place  about  it,  l  pro¬ 
posed  to  investigate  the  genethiical 
part  of  this  subject,  by  trying  how  far 
an  aphorism  relating  to  the  eyes 
would  hold  good.  It  is  said,  the  right 
eye  of  a  man  and  the  left  eye  of  a 
woman  the  Sun  rules,  and  the  left 
e)e  of  a  man  and  the  right  eye  of  a 
woman  the  Moon  rules;  and  when 
eillier  of  those  bodies  are  in  or  near 
the  meridian  at  the  time  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  birth,  and  are  a  few  degrees 
Westward  of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  na¬ 
tive  will  have  a  cast  in  the  eje,  which 
will  incline  inwards  or  towards  the 
nose;  but,  if  they  have  passed  those 
bodies,  and  are  a  little  to  the  East¬ 
ward,  it  will  be  outwards  or  from  the 
nose.  As  far  as  I  had  opportunity  of 
getting  cases,  this  aphorism  held 
good  ;  but,  in  order  to  shew  I  was 
not  mistaken,  I  proposed  to  have 
given  me  the  period  of  births  of 
twenty  adult  persons,  one  of  which 
should  have  a  remarkable  defect  in 
one  eye,  and  the  rest  should  have 
both  eyes  perfectly  free  from  any 
smell  defect;  and  if,  by  the  aphorism, 

1  could  point  out  the  date  of  the  de¬ 
fective  person,  and  could  repeat  this 
as  often  as  might  be  deemed  needful 
for  certainty  ;  I  considered  it  would 
amount  to  a  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Genethiical  Astrology.  One  of  our 
members  said,  if  it  was  proved  true,, 
lie  should  be  a  wretched  man.  Ano¬ 
ther  said,  if  it  was,  he  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it ;  fox  if  the  body  was  subject 
to  such  an  influence,  so  must  the 
mind  be  also,  and  from  the  Scripture 
this  could  not  be  ;  another  wished 
for  an  enquiry  whether  it  was  lauda¬ 
ble  and  lawful ;  and  hence,  from  the 
objections  made,  the  invest  igal  ion 
was  evaded.  From  this  I  sent  you  a 
paper  in  1796  (which  you  inserted 
page  826),  containing  a  question 
whether  Newton,  Drydeu,  and  others, 
were  publicly  silent  about  this  sub¬ 
ject  (which  they  had  studied)  as  un¬ 
fashionable 
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fashionable,  and  beneath  their  atten¬ 
tion,  or  from  being  conscious  it 
would  be  rather  injurious  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  society  to  cultivate.  Your 
present  Correspondent  observes,  in 
page  115,  that  the  great  objection  to 
it  is,  that  the  acknowledgement  of 
Planetary  influence  makes  a  man  a 
necessary  agent,  and  destroys  all  free¬ 
dom  of  action;  and  again,  page  119, 
says,  if  Planetary  influence  be  said  or 
thought  to  destroy  free  agency,  it  is 
beneath  the  notice  of  every  Christian; 

I  suppose  he  means  such  as  hold  free¬ 
will.  The  Church  of  England  in  her 
Articles,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  al¬ 
most  all  the  Reformed  Churches 
abroad,  with  all  our  Dissentin0* 
Churches  in  England,  except  the 
Arminian  Methodists,  and  a  trifling 
few  of  others,  confess  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  salvation  to  be  entirely  of  free- 
grace,  and  not  of  free-will.  The  Pa¬ 
pists,  who  consider  Astrology  to  op¬ 
pose  free-will,  are  virulent  against  it  ; 
and  the  Arminian  Methodists  are  little 
better,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  paper  in 
their  Magazine  in  March  1797,  by  A. 
Clark,  now  Ur.  Clark,  in  which  he 
calls  it  “  an  impudent  science,  which 
has  not  yet  fallen  into  that  contempt 
with  some  that  it  merits  from  all,  be¬ 
ing  a  science  which  cashiers  Divine 
Providence  from  the  universe,  and  is 
worthy  the  execration  of  every  per¬ 
son  who  believes  there  is  a  God.”  A 
vast  deal  has  been  said  upon  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  this  subject,  and  trying 
to  support  it  from  Scripture.  Again, 
much  has  been  said  ot  the  unreason¬ 
ableness  of  it,  and  of  its  being  con¬ 
demned  in  tlie  Sacred  Writings;  good 
men  have  condemned  (in  the  Scripture 
and  elsewhere)  bad  men  who  have 
taken  up  the  subject  for  a  had  purpose ; 
but  what  has  the  abuse  of  any  subject 
to  do  with  the  existence  or  proper  use 
of  it  ?  When  I  proposed  to  have  the 
subject  investigated  as  it  respected 
the  eyes,  I  had  in  my  mind  a  poor 
man,  who,  from  his  cradle,  had  been 
blind  with  the  small-pox.  The  moon, 
at  his  birth,  being  from  the  meridian 
in  opposition  to  Mars,  according  to 
aphorisms  laid  down,  shewed  his  left 
eye  to  have  perished;  but  the  sun 
being  free  from  any  had  aspect,  I 
consider  a  skilful  oculist  might  have 
restored  his  right  eye,  if  the  subject 
is  really  true.  The  poor  man  was 
willing  to  undergo  any  operation ; 
but  my  good  intentions  towards  him 


came  to  nothing,  from  the  objections 
that  were  made  by  our  members  to 
the  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  it  a 
pity  that,  at  this  advanced  state  of 
the  world,  a  subject  so  antient  (for  it 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  from 
Enoch)  should  not  have  been  demon¬ 
stratively  settled;  for,  if  it  is  true, 
it  must,  I  think,  as  it  respects  the 
body,  be  a  branch  of  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy.  As  to  the  mind,  those 
Churches  and  Sects  who  have  con¬ 
tended  for  free-grace,  seem  to  be  as 
good  subjects  to  the  State  as  others  ; 
and  if  it  is  said,  if  saving  grace  is  not 
given  to  all  men,  and  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  stars,  who  hath 
resisted  the  will  of  God  ?  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  “  who  art  thou  that  re- 
plyest  against  God?”  are  the  best 
answer  that  can  be  made.  In  the  uni¬ 
verse  at  large,  doubtless,  there  is  as 
little  evil,  and  as  much  good,  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  pre¬ 
vent  evil  without  preventing  superior 
good.  If  the  sin  and  wickedness  in  the 
world  could  be  proved  to  come  from 
the  influences  of  the  celestial  bodies 
on  the  minds  of  men,  God  must  remain 
still  just  and  good,  though  his  ways 
may  he  incomprehensible  to  mortals. 
Bigots  will  never  like  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  may  oppose  their  views;  but 
truth,  whatever  may  he  its  conse¬ 
quences,  will  ever  be  the  grand  ob¬ 
ject  of  An  impartial  inquirer  into 
Human  future. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  IS. 

iN  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Civis, 
p.  30,  concerning  a  Picture  of  a 
curious  aud  domestic  circumstance  ; 
i  beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  it  is 
still  at  the  Inn  at  Epping-place  (for¬ 
merly  the  residence  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Conyers),  but  removed  from 
the  Parlour  to  the  Staircase  lately  ? 
consequently  another  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  (p.  212.)  will  perceive  that 
the  one  mentioned  by  him  to  be  at 
Stockweli,  as  well  as  that  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Civis,  are  perfectly  distinct. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  hud  the  de¬ 
scription  of  it  as  mentioned  by  the 
latter  to  have  been  inserted  in  your 
Magazine  about  19  years  since;  and 
cannot  help  expressing  my  wishes,  in 
which  1  am  joined  by  many  other 
possessors  of  the  whole  of  the  work, 
that  a  Continuation  to  the  General 
Index  could  be  effected.  On  turning 
over  the  leaves  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose, 
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pose,  I  could  not  but  regret  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Southern  Faiinist,  as  well 
as  the  memoranda  heretofore  attached 
to  the  month!  v  tables  of  the  late  Mr. 
Holt. — In  youriast,p.3S9,  J.  S.B.  in  his 
Church-notes  from  Flamstead,  Herts, 
mentions  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  as  dying  in  1658,  and  being 
buried  at  Felstead;  but  adds,  per¬ 
haps  Flamstead  is  meant.  In  the 
History  of  Essex  a  chapel  is  described 
as  being  on  the  South  side  of  the 
chancel  of  Felstead  Church,  beneath 
which  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Rich 
family,  an  ancestor  of  which  above- 
named  Lord,  in  1504,  founded  the 
famous  Free-school  there,  which  has 
produced  many  eminent  characters. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  W.  I. 


M  r.  Urban,  M  ay  11. 

\H E  Abbey  of  Bieulacres,  near 
Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  according 
to  Camden  and  Tanner,  was  founded 
by  Randolph  earl  of  Chester,  for 
Cistertian  monks,  in  1214;  and  was 
possessed  by  the  antieut  family  of 
Rhudyard,  from  the  dissolution  till 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
What  is  its  present  stale?  and  who 
are  its  owners  and  occupiers?  and 
are  there  any  descendants  living, 
and  where,  of  James  Rhudyard,  to 
whom  it  belonged  in  1709?  or  of  John 
Rhudyard,  who  about  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  was  a  citizen  of  London?  Any 
information  upon  this  subject  will 
much  oblige 

o 

An  Old  Customer. 
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Oxford,  May  19.  This  day  the 
Chancellor’s  Frizes  were  adjudged  to 
the  following  gentlemen  :  Latin  Es- 
say — “  Xenophon} is  res  hellions,  q  cu¬ 
lms  ipse  interfuit,  narranlis  cum  C as¬ 
sure  comparatio,” — to  Mr.  John 
Keble,  B.  A.  late  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  now  fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  English  Essay- — “  Oil 
Translation  from  Dead  Languages,” — 
to  the  same  gentleman.  Jjaliu  Lease 
— “  Coloni  ah  Anglia  ad  Arnericam 
missi,”  —  to  Mr.  Henry  Latham, 
undergraduate  of  Rrasenose  College. 
— Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s  Prize: 
English  Verse — ‘•‘Apollo  Belvidere,” 
—  to  Mr.  Henry  Milman,  under¬ 
graduate  of  Brasenose  College. 

Nearly  ready  for  Publication  : 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Three  first  Gos¬ 
pels  ;  including  the  Four  last  Chap¬ 
ters  of  St.  John’s  Gospel. 

Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
Drummond,  in  defence  of  particular 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  against 
his  late  work,  intituled,  “  CEdipus 
Judaicus.”  By  George  D’Oyly, 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and 
Christian  Advocate  in  that  University. 

A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Jewel’s 
Apologia,  to  which  are  added  his¬ 
torical  notes,  and  Smith’s  Greek  trans¬ 
lation.  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Camfbell,  of 
Pontefract. 

An  Essay  on  the  Misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  Ignorance,  and  Plagiarisms  of 
certain  Infidel  Writers.  By  Rev. 

llOBERT  W  ALPOLE. 

Claris  Calendaria ;  or  a.  compen¬ 
dious  Analysis  of  the  Calendar;  illus¬ 


trated  with  ecclesiastical,  historical, 
ami  classical  Anecdotes.  By  John 
Brady. 

Hints  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
By  Rev.  T.  Lyon. 

Remarks  on  the  Interior  apd  least 
known  Part  of  Ireland,* from  observa¬ 
tions  mode  during  a  late  tour  in  that 
country.  By  Rev.  James  Hall. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Germany  of 
Tacitus,  with  strictures  on  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  Gronovius,  Ernesti,  &c.  with 
other  interesting  matter.  By  Mr.  E. 
H.  Barker,  of  Trinity  College. 

Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Politi¬ 
cal  Philosophy,  designed  to  illustrate 
and  establish  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  man.  By  Mr.  Finch. 

Fables  for  the  Fireside ;  to  each  of 
which  is  applied  a  series  of  moral 
cases,  a  solution  of  which  is  intended 
as  an  exercise  of  the  talents  of  inves¬ 
tigation  and  reasoning  lor  the  youth 
of  both  sexes.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Lettice. 

A  compendious  system  of  Modern 
Geography,  historical,  physical,  po¬ 
litical,  and  descriptive,  with  Notes 
and  Maps;  adapted  for  the  higher 
classes  of  pupils  under  both  public 
and  private  tuition.  By  Thomas 
Myers,  A.M.  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich. 

Preparing  for  the  Press: 

A  new  edition  of  Dugdale’s  Mo* 
nasticon,  by  Steevens,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  which  will  probably  extend  the 
work  to  four  folio  volumes. 

Origines  Mythological ;  a  work  in¬ 
tended  to  show  tne  fundamental  iden¬ 
tity  and  common  origin  of  the  various. 

'  mytho** 
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mythological  systems  of  Paganism. 
By  Rev.  G.  Facer. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Owen  on  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  Exercitations,  com¬ 
plete,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
G.  Wright. 

A  Translation  of  M.  Chateaubri¬ 
and’s  Spirit  of  Christianity,  or  Beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Mr. 
Shoberl;  accompanied  with  a  pre¬ 
face  and  notes  by  Rev.  H.  Kett. 

Mr.  Allen’s  translation  of  Calvin’s 
Institutes. 

A  History  of  all  Religions,  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  their  rise,  decline, 
descent,  and  changes,  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  religion.  By  Mr.  John 
Bellamy. 

The  Achilleis  of  Statius,  with  seve¬ 
ral  collations;  intended  to  he  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Thebais.  By  Mr.  John 
Mitforo. 

A  Translation  of  Juvenal  into  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse,  with  brief  annotations.  By 
Dr.  C.  Badham. 

A  volume  of  Tales.  By  the  Rev. 
Crabbe. 

.Lucien  Buonaparte’s  Poem  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  has  been  published  on  the 
Continent  under  a  feigned  name. 

Proposals  have  been  circulated  for 
publishing,  by  subscription,  One  II  un- 
dr-ed  Engravings,  from  paintings  on 
Greek  Vases,  which  have  never  been 
published,  drawn  and  etched  by  Adam 
Buck,  from  private  collections  now 
in  England.  Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  The  work  to  agree  in  size 
with  those  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
edited  by  d’Hancarvilleand  Tischbein. 

Freezing  Quicksilver.  —  Professor 
Leslie  has,  we  understand,  succeeded 
in  a  very  important  experiment  — 
that  of  freezing  quicksilver.  He 
effects  this  by  an  air-pump  of  a  new 
and  improved  principle.  A  wide  ther¬ 
mometer  tube,  with  a  large  bulb, 
was  filled  with  mercury,  and  attached 
to  a  rod  passing  through  a  collar  of 
leathers,  from  the  top  of  a  cylindrical 
receiver.  This  receiver,  which  was 
seven  inches  wide,  covered  a  deep  hat 
basin  of  nearly  the  same  width,  and 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  placed  an  egg-cup,  half 
full  of  water.  The  enclosed  air  being 
reduced  by  the  working  of  the  pump 
to  the  50th  part,  the  bulb  was  re¬ 
peatedly  dipt  iu  the  water,  and  again 
exposed  to  evaporation,  till  it  became 
iuciusted  with  a  coat  of  ice  about  the 


20th  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cup,  with 
its  water  still  unfrozen,  was  then  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  apparatus  replaced, 
the  coated  buib  being  pushed  down 
to  less  than  an  inch  from  the  surface 
of  the  sulphuric  acid.  On  exhausting 
the  receiver  again,  and  continuing 
the  operation,  the  icy  crust  at  length 
started  into  divided  fissures,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  more  contracted 
by  the  intense  cold  than  the  giass 
which  it  invested  ;  and  the  mercury 
having  gradually  descended  in  the 
thermometer  tube,  till  it  readied  the 
point  of  congelation,  suddenly  sunk 
almost  into  the  bulb,  the  gage  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  20th  part  of  an  inch  ;  and 
the  included  air  being  thus  rarified 
about  600  times.  After  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  the  apparatus  being  removed, 
and  the  bulb  broken,  the  quicksilver 
appeared  a  solid  mass,  which  bore  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  apartment  was  then  54 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  In  another 
experiment,  with  a  small  spirit-of- 
wine  thermometer,  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  the  same  degree  of 
rarefaction,  the  cold  produced  was 
found  to  be  10)  degrees  below  no¬ 
thing,  or  more  than  that  30  degrees 
below’  the  point  usually  assigned  for 
the  congelation  of  mercury. 

Dr.  Thornton  (the  Botanical  Lec¬ 
turer,  and  Physician  to  the  St.  Mary- 
le-bone  General  Dispensary),  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
success  which  has  attended  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  administering  fox-glove  (1 'digi¬ 
talis )  in  scarlet  fever.  His  method 
of  treatment  is  by  first  giving  an 
emetic  of  aniimonial  wine,  and  then 
25  or  even  30  drops  of  the  common 
tincture  of  fox-glove  every  three 
hours,  night  and  day,  according  to 
the  state  of  the  patient,  diminishing 
the  dose  on  the  second  and  I  bird  day, 
to  one-half,  or  ten  drops  four  times  a 
day,  and  then  five;  and  lastly,  by 
throwing  in  the  bark,  to  complete 
the  cure.  He  says  he  has  succeeded 
in  several  hundred  cases,  some  of  them 
the  most  desperate,  without  one  in¬ 
stance  of  failure. 

Count  Rumford,  in  recent  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  nature  of  light,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  in  combustible  bo¬ 
dies  he  disbelieves,  has  discovered, 
that  a  polyflame  lamp,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  burners,  with  wicks  flat 
like  a  ribbon,  and  so  placed,  one  by 
the  side  of  another,  that  the  air  can 
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pass  between  them,  while  they  are 
duly  supplied  with  oil,  and  covered 
with  a  large  rising  glass,  yielded  as 
much  light  as  20  candles.  This  is  an 
important  and  useful  discovery. 

M.  Itard,  Physician  to  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Paris,  lately 
read  to  the  Institute  an  essay  on  the 
construction  of  the  organ  of  hearing 
and  the  causes  and  cure  of  deafness; 
in  which  lie  gave  an  account  of  a  cure 
performed  by  him  on  a  deaf  and  dumb 
youth,  by  perforating  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear,  and  injecting  warm  water. 

Three  automatons  are  now  exhi¬ 
biting  at  Paris  —  the  first  writes  the 
names  of  persons;  the  second,  copies 
drawings;  and  the  third,  which  is  a 
chef  d’ceuvre,  speaks  and  articulates 
distinctly.  They  were  made  by  an 
ingenious  mechanist,  named  Kemper. 

M.  Mayeuvre,  of  Champvieux, 
has  presented  a  memoir  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  at  Lyons,  on  the  practicabi¬ 
lity  of  usiiig  down  of  goats,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  tissues  of  Cashitnere. 

A  native  of  Constance  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  obtaining  a  new 
spirituous  liquor.  He  disposes  a  ves¬ 
sel  filled  with  water  so  as  to  intercept 
the  particles  which  evaporate  during 
the  fermentation  of  new  wine  :  the 
water,  thus  impregnated,  gives  after¬ 
wards,  by  distillation,  a  very  pure 
spirit. 

The  Literary  Academy  of  Warsaw 
have  appointed  a  Committee  to  write 
a  general  History  of  Poland. 

The  Russian  Counsellor  Bradsky 
lias  obtained  a  reward  from  his  Sove¬ 
reign  for  a  method  of  inoculating 
sheep.  He  dissolves  the  virus  in 
water,  and  steeps  in  it  a  piece  of 
thread,  which  is  afterwards  drawn 
through  the  extremity  of  the  ear,  and 
left  hanging  like  an  ear-ring.  At  the 
expiration  of  a  few  days,  the  inocu¬ 
lated  sheep  has  the  same  symptoms 
as  a  child  who  has  been  vaccinated. 
The  most  favourable  time  for  this 
operation  is  the  month  of  September. 

M  ess.  Sobolewsky  and  Horner,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  have  announced  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  process  of  the  French  en¬ 
gineer  Bon,  and  of  Mess.  Murdoch  and 
Winsor,  for  extracting  gas  from  wood 
or  coal,  and  applying  it  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  illumination.  Their  greatest 
difficulty,  they  say,  consisted  in  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  smoke  which  exhaled 
from  the  gas,  and  in  giving  brightness 


and  purity  to  the  flames;  for,  in  all 
experiments  made  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  or  in  Russia,  the  flame  was  al¬ 
ways  weak  and  bluish,  not  very  lu¬ 
minous,  and  attended  by  a  mephitic 
smell.  After,  many  ineffectual  expe¬ 
riments,  they  at  length  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  clear  light  from  the  gas, 
without  any  smell,  and  unaccompa¬ 
nied  by  any  sooty  evaporation.  They 
have  described  their  process,  exem¬ 
plified  it  by  experiments  to  numerous 
assemblies,  and  undertaken  to  light 
the  public  national  establishments, 
manufactories,  &c. 

A  machine  for  cutting  files  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States;  it  will  perform 
the  labour  of  six  or  eight  hands,  and 
cut  any  description,  from  the  coarsest 
to  the  finest,  by  changing  one  wheel 
or  pinion. 

The  bell  or  winter  pear,  according 
to  an  American  Journal,  may  be 
brought  to  great  perfection,  and  grow 
to  16  inches  in  circumference,  by 
wrapping  up  the  fruit  and  branch  in 
cloth,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  early  frosts  of  October  and  No¬ 
vember. 

INDEX  INDICATORIUS. 

A  Philanthropist  has  found  Rice  to 
be  a  great  improvement  to  Bread  both 
in  point  of  flavour  and  (Economy,  for  it 
increased  a  peck  Loaf  in  the  proportion 
of  a  fifth  by  adding  half  a  pound  of  Rice, 
having  been  boiled  forty  or  fifty  minutes 
in  two  Quarts  of  Water. 

We  need  not  the  Ghost  of  Jonathan 
Swift  to  inform  us  that  the  Monster 
Bellingham  was  not  an  Irishman;  nor 
can  we  in  any  shape  plead  guilty  of  Par¬ 
tiality  iu  mentioning  the  Sister  Island. 

A  Sale  Catalogue  just  issued,  by  Mr. 
Blackwood  of  Edinburgh,  includes  the 
Library  of  our  late  Antiquarian  Friend 
and  Correspondent  Mr.  George  Paton. 

The  Letter  of  D — l  M — S  is  curious  ; 
but  the  subject  has  been  so  frequently 
handled,  in  this  Magazine  and  in  other 
W'orks,  that  we  decline  using  it. 

With  many  of  our  Correspondents,  and 
indeed  with  several  of  long  standing,  we 
are  much  in  arrear;  but  let  them  not 
think  that  they  are  entirely  neglected: 
We  shall  have  pleasure  in  bringing  for¬ 
ward  their  communications  as  early  as 
opportunity  otters.  We  cannot,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  particularize  what  are 
actually  intended  to  be  used. 
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4i.  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitii. 

j From  the  Text  of  Ernesti,  Igc.  8fc.  By 

E.  H.  Barker,  ©/-’Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

(Reviewed  by  a  Correspondent .) 

DURING  these  late  years  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  University  of 
Cambridge  has  been  peculiarly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  sending  into  the  world,  not 
only  the  most  eminent  Mathemati¬ 
cians,  but  others  who  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  by  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  Classicks.  Not  that 
we  in  the  least  degree  mean  to  con¬ 
demn  Mathematical  studies,  for  which 
this  Seat  of  Learning  has  been, 
and  still  is,  and  still  will  be  (we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope)  renowned  :  but  what  we 
admire  is,  that  whilst  young  men  are 
directing  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  Learning,  they  are  not  forgetful 
of  other  important  and  honourable 
studies. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  re¬ 
marks  by  the  late  work  which  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who 
has  edited  the  two  treatises  of  Cicero, 
the  one  de  Senectute,  and  the  other 
de  Amicitia  :  to  whom,  as  a  very  pro¬ 
mising  Scholar,  we  beg  leave  to  otter 
this  public  testimony  of  our  respect. 
The  Latin  language  seems  to  be  on 
the  decline,  nor  has  it  the  attention 
paid  to  it  which  it  so  justly  deserves. 
Glad  are  we  then  to  find  that  while 
the  learned  world  seems  regarding 
nothing  but  the  edition  of  the  Pro¬ 
metheus  of  iEschylus  by  Mr.  Blom- 
field,  Mr.  Barker  espouses  the  cause, 
and  stands  forward  as  the  cham¬ 
pion,  of  the  Latin  language.  And 
here  (si  quid  veri  mens  augur  at)  Mr. 
Barker  will  add  a  fresh  lustre  to  that 
University  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  seems  to  possess  various  stores  of 
tariousttearning ;  his  chief  care  is  to 
unite  Biblical  with  Classical  criticism  ; 
and  while  he  enlists  under  such  firm 
banners  as  these,  he  will  not  fail  to 
throw  light  on  many  passages,  which 
still  remain  veiled  under  a  cloud  of 
obscurity.  He  has  traversed  the  pages 
of  the  best  authors,  and  appears  to 
have  perused  the  writings  of  the  most 
eminent  travellers;  and  from  these 
to  have  extracted  “  quidvis  sit  uiile 
nobis.”  He  has  enriched  his  little  vo¬ 
lume  with  many  admirable  observa- 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1812, 


tions,  philological,  historical,  and  an¬ 
tiquarian.  To  such  a  young  man  we 
would  say  in  the  language  of  Horace, 
“  I  bone,  qud  virtus  tua  te  Voeat :  I  pede 
fausto.” 

We  shall  not?  proceed  to  examine 
candidly  and  impartially  this  little 
volume,  in  which  there  are  but  few 
faults  ;  which,  however,  we  shall 
take  care  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Barker. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  in 
which  we  shall  not  readily  agree 
with  him ;  and  whilst  we  are  men¬ 
tioning  these,  Mr.  Barker  must  not  be 
surprized  if  a  little  rough  language 
should  salute  his  ears. 

Chapter  i.  Ecquid  erit  pvelii(\ — - 
Terence  uses  the  word  pretium  in  the 
sense  of  preemium  : 

“  Si  nunquam  avar&  pretium  statui  arti 
ineae.” 

Tacitus  uses  it  also  in  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  operce  pretium :  “  Germanico 
pretium  fuit  convertere  agnicn.” 

Certe  scio.)  — Sallust  has  certe  scio 
for  pro  cerlo :  “  D.  Silanum,  virum 
fbrtena  atque  strenuum;  certe  scio, 
quie  dixerit,  studio  reip.  dixisse.” 

Humanitatem.]  —  Mr.  B.  may  add 
the  following  passage  from  Cicero  to 
his  observations,  where  humanitas  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  eruditio:  “  De 
studiis  humanitatis  ac  literarum  loqui 
liberius.” 

Chapter  ii.  Ut  onus  se  Mtna  gra- 
vius  dicant  sustinere .]  —  Mr.  B.  is 
correct,  we  think,  as  to  what  he  says 
about  the  expression  onus  gravius 
Mtna  :  but  why  not  give  us  some  pas¬ 
sages  from  other  Authors  to  prove 
this  assertion  ?  Whilst  we  are  blaming 
Mr.  B.  on  this  score,  we  may  observe 
that,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  learn¬ 
ing,  he  unites  more  egotism  with, 
them  than  becomes  so  young  a  man; 
and  in  many  instances  he  is  too  fond 
of  alleging  his  own  opinion  without 
sufficient  groundsto  maintain  it;  and 
where  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  had  our  scruples  removed  by  the 
authority  of  some  greater  name.  We 
have  also  another  cause  to  blame  him 
for;  which  is,  that  we  think  it  very 
unpleasant  to  be  referred  so  frequently 
to  the  various  numbers  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Journal.  But  let  not  our  Readers 
be  induced  by  what  we  are  saying  to 
imagine,  that  we  are  insidiously  at¬ 
tacking  his  various  writipgs  in  those 
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publications  ;  far,  very  far  from  it : 
we  have  received  much  amusement 
from  the  perusal  of  them  :  all  that 
we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  if  he  thought 
them  too  long  for  insertion  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  work,  he  ought  to  have  curtailed 
them:  they  are  written  with  taste, 
and  would  have  been  an  additional 
ornament  to  his  volume;  and  more¬ 
over  would  have  saved  his  readers 
much  trouble. 

Quidenim  est  aliud,  gigantum  inodo , 
&c.  &c.] — -We  tind  a  passage  some¬ 
thing  similar  to  this  in  Cicero’s  Offi¬ 
ces:  “  Ut  fortuna  nonnunquam,  tan- 
quam  ipsa  mortalis,  cum  immortaii 
natura  pugnare  videatur.” 

Chapter  iii.  Ne  sapienli  quidem.] 

■ — “  1  know  not  (says  Mr.  B.)  whether 
grammarians  have  ever  observed, 
that  ne-quidem ,  in  the  sense  of  nut 
even^  which  have  generally,  though 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  some  word 
placed  between  them,  is  merely  nec 
quidern  ;  but  it  certainly  is  the  case.” 

• — We  coufess  that  this  note  staggered 
us  a  little  ;  and  having  paused  some 
time  in  considering  of  it,  our  verdict 
turned  out  against  Mr.  B.  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  wrong, 
although  he  gives  us  a  very  formida¬ 
ble  array  of  quotations  to  defend  his 
argument. 

—  “  Sudat  multum,  frustraqu*.  laborat 
Ausus  idem.” 

Chapter  iv.  Eat  in  manibus  laud  a - 
iio.\ — Mr.  B.  has  a  very  admirable 
note  on  this  passage,  well  worthy  the 
perusal  of  every  Scholar.  We  refer 
our  Readers  to  the  Second  Volume 
of  Potter’s  Antiquities,  page  164,  for 
further  information  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  B.  seems  endued  with  a  rapidity 
of  recollection,  and  rambles  without 
restraint  through  the  whole  fields  of 
antieut  criticism. 

Nec  vero  in  armis  prccstanlior , 
qua'm  in  toga.]  —  Cicero  says  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  of  his  works,  “  Non  mino- 
rem  utilitatem  aiTerunt  qui  togati 
reipublicse  prassunt,  quam  qui  bellum 
gerunt.” 

Chapter  vi.  Ad  Appii  Claudii 
sensctut&m  accedebut  etiarn ,  ut  ccecus 
esset.] — There  is  a  very  great  simi¬ 
larly  between  the  passages  which  Mr. 
B.  has  brought  forward,  one  from  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  the  other  from  Sophocles. 
But  here  we  have  a  question  to  ask 
Mr.  B  :  Why  is  the  CEdipus  Tyrannies 
of  Sophocles  to  receive  a  different 
name,  and  henceforth  to  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  CEdipus  in  Thebes? 
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Why  is  that  name  Which  has  braved 
the  whole  rank  of  criticks,  and  has 
borne  the  test  of  ages,  at  last  to  be 
disfigured  and  degraded  by  the  rude 
breath  of  hypercriticism  ?  Without 
giving  us  a  single  argument  to  defend 
his  assertion,  he  takes  for  granted 
that  his  ipse  dixit  is  sufficient  for  his 
'  readers. 

Alii  males  scandant. j  —  The  verb 
sc  undo ,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will 
govern  an  accusative  case  of  itself, 
without  any  preposition  af  ter  it.  Thus 
Horace, 

“  Scandit  seratas  vitiosa  naves- 
Cura.” 

And  again, 

- “  dum  capitolium 

Scandet  cum  tacitA  virgine  pontifex." 

And  again, 

—  <£  cum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  gigantum  scanderet  impia.” 

Mr.  Barker  has  furnished  us  with 
several  more  instances  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  our  hypothesis,  Lucretius 
says, 

<c  Paulatimque  gradus  statis  scandere 
adultae.” 

Now  we  really  do  not  believe  that 
any  proposition  need  be  understood 
before  any  of  these  accusative  cases. 

Num  igitur ,  si  ad  centesimum  an¬ 
num  vixisset ,  senectutis  eum  suce 
pasniteret .] — The  nominative  to  poe- 
niteret,  one  of  the  verbs  (Mr.  B.  ex- 
uitingly  says)  called  absurdly  imper- 
sonals ,  may  be  the  clause,  si  ad  cen¬ 
tesimum  annum  vixisset ;  and  seneci 
tutis  may  be  governed  of  gratia 
underwood.”  Here  we  beg  to  differ 
from  Mr.  B.  nor  do  we  see  the  least 
absurdity  in  the  verb  pasniteret  being 
called  impersonal.  We  flatter  our¬ 
selves  that  if  Mr.  B.  had  received  his 
education  at  Eton,  he  would  not  have 
endeavoured  to  infuse  this  curious 
doctrine  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 

Chapter  vii.  Nec  sepulchre  legens .] 
— Mr.  Barker  has  an  entertaining  note 
on  this  passage  ;  we.  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  the  latter  part  of  it,  which 
runs  thus  :  “  In  their  putting  on  their 
clothes,  they  observe  to  pul  on  the 
right  shoe  and  stocking  always  first, 
and  to  put  their  right  arm  and  right 
leg  into  the  waistcoat  and  breeches' 
first,  from  a  belief  that  dressing  other¬ 
wise  would  prejudice  the  memory .” 

Manent  ingenia  senibus ,  modb  per¬ 
manent  studium  et  industria.] — In¬ 
stead  of  quoting  from  Palairet’s  Lat. 
Ellipses,  we  shall  present  to  our 
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readers  the  following;  spirited  lines, 
which  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
in  Mr.  Crabbe’s  admirable  poems: 

44  Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  do, 

When  chilling  Age  comes  creeping  on  ? 
Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue. 

Are  talents  buried?  genius  gone?” 

And  again, 

44  Beware  then,  Age,  that  what  was  won 
In  life’s  past  labours,  studies,  views. 

Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour’s  done. 

When  all  thy  part  is— not  to  lose: 
When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  more, 
Dcstro}'  not  w  hat  was  gain’d  before.” 

Chapter  ix.  Quid  enim  est  jucundius 
senectute  stipata  sludiis  juventutis  ?] 

• — We  confess  that  we  are  angry  with 
Mr.  Barker  for  so  perpetually  carping 
at  Melmoth’s  excellent  translation  of 
these  two  treatises.  Even  here,  if 
sludiis  juventutis  does  not  exactly 
mean  zealous  and  enthusiastic  youth, 
what  a  paltry  criticism  would  this  be! 
A  candid  and  liberal-minded  man, 
when  he  judges  of  the  merits  of  a 
writer,  would  not  insidiously  pick 
out,  and  hold  up  to  ridicule,  particu¬ 
lar  passages,  where  he  is  conscious 
that  there  are  errors,  but  would  ex¬ 
claim  with  Horace, 

- - 44  ubi  plura  nitent  — - non  ego 

paucis 

VLTendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudit, 
Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.” 

Little  does  it  become  Mr.  Barker, 
or  any  other  young  man,  unjustly  to 
attack  his  superiors  both  in  age  and 
learning. 

Chapter  x.  Nonaginta  annos  uatus .] 

* — Thus  Ovid, 

- - “  Vixi 

Annos  bis  centum,  nunc  tertia  vivitur 
set  as.” 

Chapter  xi.  Mr.  Barker  has  given 
us  a  few  Greek  and  several  Latin 
instances  of  the  rotvroXoylct.  We  could 
have  wished  that  lie  had  favoured  us 
with  English  ones.  To  supply  this 
deficiency,  we  have  collected  some  ; 
and  have  added  a  few  G  reek  and  Latin 
ones  to  them. 

Sophocles  says  intheCEdipusTyfan- 
nus,  v.  379  ; 

TvQXog  ret  r  arcs,  tov  t s  v&v,  ra  t’ 

</  3  .. 

OUfLObT  a. 

And  again,  v.  433  : 

A  a  lucrum  uol  r e  kou  rdlg  0"o~S 
reKvoig, 

Thus  im  the  CEdi  pus  Coloueus,v.  121: 

n goc<pGsyy&  ctzvrctyyo' 
votTttg, 
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And  again,  v.  244 : 

'Azovlaiv  ctlovrzg  ctv^otv. 

Thus  Euripides,  in  the  Hippolytus, 
V.  827  : 

T Ivot  Xoyov  rvAotg,  rivet  rvx&v. 

And  again,  v.  1162: 

A get!  tb  r ov  crov  <rroy,ot to?,  ctg  erv  crS 

’Tccifii. 

So  also  in  the  Iphig.  T.  1068 ; 

cf  sg  E XXctT  otXKot  crpog  crs 
A  gain  in  the  Medea,  v.  476: 

Ecwo-a  rj  ,  ug  iVaarv  'E XXwvoijv  ocror. 
And  in  Ion.  386: 

Sd  y  tzx.  Bcrurag  rov  crov,  ov  erwerat  <r 
BXZ*v. 

Virgil  has  several  instances  of  this 
alliteration,  though  Mr,  Barker  says 
only  two  or  three:  hut  we  shall  con¬ 
vince  him  of  his  error. 

41  Saeva  sedens  super  arma,” — > 

44  Insontem  infando  indicio.” — 

44  — —  longe  sale  saxa  sonabant.” 

44  —  magno  misceri  murmure  pontum.” 
44  Quneque  lacus  late  liquidos.” — ■ 

Horace  has  a  few  instances :  thus 
he  says : 

44  Dauniae  defende  decus  Camcenre.” 
Again, 

44  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis.” 
Ovid  says, 

44  Fulminibus  facientes  frigora.” 
Again, 

44  Pictam  posita  pharetram  cervice  pre- 
mebat.” 

This  decoration  was  not  confined 
to  Poets  alone.  Cicero  says, 

44  Nulla  res  magis  penetrat  inaninios, 
eosque  fingit,  format,  flectit.” 

Again, 

44  Quodque  me  solicitare  smnme  solet.” 

But  we  must  now  proceed  to  quote 
from  English  Poets,  who  appear  to 
have  employed  this  figure  with  great 
strength. 

Shakspeare  says, 

44  Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  hut  half  their 
numbers,  [neck. 

This  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur’s 
Have  talked.” 

Milton  too, 

44  Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  Earth,  up- 
/  heav’d 
His  vastness.” — • 

Well  has  Dryden  sung, 

44  God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to 
mend/’ 

Gray 
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Gray,  in  his  “Bard,”  seems  evidently 
to  have  aimed  at  this  alliteration  ; 

“  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king.” 

Again, 

“  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof.” 

We  might  quote  several  other  pas¬ 
sages  from  different  writers  on  this 
subject  ;  but  those  we  have  alleged 
are,  we  think,  sufficient:  and  Mr. 
Barker  will  begin  to  accuse  us  of 
■vanity,  if  we  do  not  cease. 

Chapter  xii.  Accipite  enim,  optimi 
adolescentes,  veterem  oration  cm  Ar- 
chylce.} — Understand  (says  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker)  auribus  after  accipite — True!  but 
he  might  have  added  that  animis 
might  also  be  understood  after  acci¬ 
pite. — Thus  Virgil  frequently  says, 

“  Accipite  ergo  animis  atque  haec  naea 
figite  dicta.” 

Again, 

(e  Accipite  haec  animis,  laetasque  adver- 
tite  mentes.” 

Qui  in  vine  fills  es'sent  damnati  ret 
capitalist — The  notes  on  this  passage 
are  valuable :  we  have  not  room  to 
extract  their  contents ;  and  can  only 
add  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  Barker 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Jones’s  works 
on  the  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar 
have  not  yet  received  the  attention 
which  they  deserve — DU  meliora  ! 

Chapter  xiii.  Delectabatur  crebro 
funali  el  tibicine. J — To  his  remarks 
on  this  passage  Mr.  Barker  may  add 
the  following  quotations  ;  Virgil  says, 

“  —  Dependent  lychni  iaquearibus  aureis 
Incensi ;  et  noetem  fiammis  funaiia  vin- 
cant.” 

Horace  says, 

- -  Hlc,Jhic  ponite  lucida 

Funaiia,  et  vectes,  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces.” 

Ovid : 

• - r*.  “  Primus  ab  cede  [cis.” 

Lampadibus  densum  rapuit  funale  corus- 

Chapter  xiv.  Refrigeratio  cestate 
et  vicissim  sol  aut  ignis  hybenms.\- — 
Mr.  Barker  here  accuses  Melmoth  of 
an  error,  without  endeavouring  in  the 
least  degree  to  correct  it.  So  much 
easier  is  it  to  hud  a  fault,  than  to 
correct  one  ! 

^  Quant  recte  Suadce  medullam  dixit 
Ennius. J — Thus  Horace: 

e£  Ac  bene  nurnmatum  deco  rat  Suadela, 
Venusque.”  1 

Chapter  xv.  Venio  nunc  ad  volup- 
tcilcs  agricotar um,  quibus  ego  incredi- 
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biliter  delector .] — We  strongly  re¬ 
commend  to  the  perusal  of  every 
Scholar  Mr.  Barker’s  excellent  re¬ 
marks  on  this  passage.  We  trace  in 
them,  however,  (and  where  do  we, 
not  in  modern  writing  ?)  a  little  plagL 
arism.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
peculiar  fondness  which  the  antients 
cherished  for  the  pleasures  and  de¬ 
lights  of  a  country  life  5  while  they 
held  in  contempt  the  luxury  of  courts 
and  the  noise  of  cities.  Let  us  con¬ 
firm  our  remarks  by  a  few  passages 
from  different  authors. 

Who  is  not  acquaintedwith  that  beau¬ 
tiful  ode  of  Horace  which  opens  thus: 

“  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis, 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium, 

Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  suis.” 

Again  let  us  listen  to  the  strains  of 
this  great  Poet ; 

“  Novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato  ? 
Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hyemee  ?  ubi  g ra¬ 
ti  or  aura  [Leonis, 

L.eniat  et  rabiem  Canis,  et  momenta 
Cum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus^ 
acutum  ?  [cura  ?” 

Est  ubi  depellat  somnos  minus  invida 

And  again, 

“  O  Rus,  quai  l  do  ego  te  aspiciam  ?  quan- 
doque  licebit  [inertibus  horis, 
Nunc  veterum  libris,  nunc  somno  et 
Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  obiivia  vitae  V* 

But  who  is  like  Virgil  ? 

“  O  fortunatos  nitaium,  sua  si  bona 
ndrint,  [armis. 

Agricolas!  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus 
Fundit  bumo  facilem  victum  justissima 
tellus.” 

If  (says  be)  they  have  no  lofty  palace 
to  send  forth  from  every  parr  a  vast 
tide  of  morning  visitors, 

“  At  seettra  quies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita, 
Dives  opum  variaruni;  at  latis  otia  fundis, 
Spelu  ncae, vivique  lacus ;  at  frigidaTempe, 
Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore 
somni 

Non  absunt.” - 

And  again, 

“  Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus 
arnnes, 

Flumina  amera  sylvasque  inglorius.” 

We  must  not,  however,  multiply 
references  for  fear  that  our  notes  may 
have  already  exceeded  propriety  in 
this  respect.  We  could  refer  to  seve-. 
ral  other  passages  equally  applicable 
to  our  present  subject,  but  these  must 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  Pleni 
omnes  sunt  libri,  plenae  sapientum 
voces,  plena  exemplorum  vetustas. 

Nimio% 
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Nimios  soils  defendit  ardores.]  — • 
We  are  rather  surprized  that  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker  does  not  give  us  the  following 
passages  to*  maintain  Gesner’s  asser¬ 
tion.  Virgil  says, 

t(  Solstitium  pecori  defendite.” — — 

Horace, 

“  Defendit  aestatem  capellis 

Usque  meis,  piuviosque  ventos.” 

Chapter  xvi.  Sibi  clavatn ,  sibi 
pilam .] — “This  is  a  very  difficult 
passage”  (says  Mr.  Barker)  ;  “  this 
reading  of  pila ,  which  Grsevius  seems 
half-inclined  to  admit,  will  lead  us  to 
the  true  reading,  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  sibi  clavatn  sibi  pilum 
Let  our  readers  turn  to  this  passage, 
and  consider  whether  (as  Mr.  Barker 
asserts)  we  are  to  understand  some  mi¬ 
litary  exercise  from  it.  The  new  read¬ 
ing  of  pilum  may  appear  right  to  /, 
but  certainly  not  to  fCe.  If  Graevius 
■was  half-inclined  to  admit  the  readiug 
of  pila,  we  are  wholly  inclined  not  to 
admit  pilum .  It  is  rather  strange 

that  Mr.  Barker  should  not  give  us  a 
single  instance  from  any  author  to 
confirm  his  assertion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  gives  us  a  passage  from 
Plautus,  where  the  word  pila  occurs, 
which  clearly  proves  at  once  that 
pilam  is  the  true  reading.  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker  modestly  concludes  his  note  by 
observing  that  “  these  alterations  are 
so  slight,  that  I  hope  that  they  will 
readily  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
Criticks,”  They  are  indeed  too  slight 
to  meet  with  our  approbation.  Such 
assertions  as  these,  unsupported  by 
argument,  or  the  smallest  attempt  at 
reasoning,  so  barbarous  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  force,  where  no  shadow  of 
justice  can  be  brought  to  defend  it,  is 
sufficient  alone  to  convince  us  of  the 
fallacy  of  Mr.  Barker’s  system.  But 
it  is  wasting  words  to  refute  absurdi¬ 
ties.  We  must  do  Mr.  Barker  the 
credit  to  believe,  that  if  he  ever  pe¬ 
ruses  what  he  publishes,  he  would, 
upon  even  slight  reflection,  join  with 
ns  in  wishing  that  he  had  never  writ¬ 
ten  this  note.  We  would  not  he  so 
uncandid  as  to  imagine  that  he  would 
deliberately  maintain  such  a  propo¬ 
sition  —  for,  as  Cicero  nobly  says, 
“  Non  enim  par  urn  cognosse,  sed  in 
pariim  cognito  stulte  et  diii  perseve? 
rasse,  turpe  est :  propterea  quod  alte- 
rum  communi  hominum  infirmitati, 
alterum  singulari  uuiuscuj  usque  vitio 
est  attributum,” 


Chapter  xvii.  Comem  erga  Ly - 
sandrum  alque  h u manurru] — Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker  presents  us  with  a  curious  note 
on  this  passage:  it  is  a  masterly  per¬ 
formance,  and  has  our  warmest  ap¬ 
probation. 

Director  in  quincuncem  or  dines.  J 
The  quiqunx  (as  Mr.  B.  rightly  ob¬ 
serves)  has  its  name  from  the  nume¬ 
ral  V.  The  double  quicunx  is  the  V 
doubled,  which  makes  an  X. 

Ego  omnia  ista  sum  dimensus.]  — » 
Mr.  Barker  developes  yery  consider¬ 
able  abilities  in  his  remarks  oh  this 
passage :  he  has  also  enriched  his 
criticisms  with  some  very  apposite 
extracts  from  the  sacred  writings, 
which  we  always  think  stamp  an  ad¬ 
ditional  value  on  a  publication. 

Chapter  xviii.  Non  cani.'f— -Thus 
Horace : 

— — - —  “  Et  rosft 
Canos  odorati  capillos .” 

In  frag ili  corpore  odiosa  omnis  of- 
fensio  est.] — Thus  in  the  (Hdipus  Ty- 
rannus  of  Sophocles,  v.  9S0.  “Syuxga 
tcxXou&j  cruiixoN  sdvscfu  povr^.” 

At  sunt  morosi.] — Horace  says: 

“  Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.” 

Chapter  xix.  At  sperat  adolescent, 
diu  se  victurum.] — Juvenal  has  some 
animated  lines  to  this  effect  in  his 
tenth  Satire.  We  shall  give  them  as 
translated  by  Mr.  Hodgson  (who,  not 
only  as  a  translator,  but  as  an  original 
poet,  has  very  considerable  merit), 
where  the  spirit  of  them  is  very  well 
preserved  ;  they  are  as  follow  ; 

“  Grant  us,  ye  gods,  a  dateless  term  of 
years;  [pray’rs. 

In  health,  in  sickness,  these  are  still  our 
And-yet  how  numerous  are  the  iils  of  age. 
The  darkest  blot  on  life’s  unhappy  pagei” 

And  again, 

“  Youth  has  a  gay  variety  of  charms. 
Here  a  fair  face,  and  there  Herculean 
arms ; 

Age  is  alike  in  all:  the  trembling  frame. 
Weak  voice,  bald  head,  and  running  nose 
the  same.” 

Quanquam  o  Dii  boni!  quid  est  in 
hominis  vita!] — -We  recoUect  the 
following  spirited  lines  in  Mr.  Hodg¬ 
son’s  Miscellaneous  Poems  ;  which 
have  not  yet  met  with  the  attention 
which  they  most  justly  deserve: 

“  What  is  life  but  a  comfortless  way 

By  reluctant  mortality  trod  ; 

What  is  death  but  the  dawning  of  day, 

A  nearer  approach  to  our  God  ? 


Yet 
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Yet  our  frailty  still  fastens  us  here. 

And  we  whine  for  these  dungeons  of 
woe  s 

With  an  eye  never  free  from  a  tear, 

We  love  the  vain  prospect  below.” 

Chapter  xx.  Haud  scio  an .] — Mr. 
Barker  explains  this  phrase  very 
dearly  in  his  note,  and  we  agree  with 
him  in  every  wrord  of  it. 

Chapter  xxiii.  In  ea  profecto  loca 
dUcessit  quo.'] — We  shall  quote  Mr. 
Barker’s  note  on  this  passage,  which, 
though  concise,  is  perfectly  correct. 
“  One  would  have  expected  not  quo , 
hut  ad  ques :  thus  Herodotus  says  in 
Book  I.  c.  SO :  iQa.^av  jzvts,  ryi rrg 

5* 

STTSCTS. 

Having  now  completed  our  Review 
on  this  first  treatise,  we  shall  proceed 
without  delay  to  examine  the  second; 
not,  however,  without  remarking  that 
the  notes  of  all  the  Commentators  on 
these  two  treatises,  particularly  those 
of  Ernes ti,  appear  to  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  Mr.  Barker,  and  whatever 
was  important,  sifted  out  of  them: 
and  if  he  is  not  Hannibal  himself,  he 
is  qualified  to  discuss  the  art  of  war 
with  Hannibal. 

De  Amicitia. 

Chapter  i.  Cum  scope  multa ,  turn 
ms  mini  domi  in  heniicyclio  sedentem.] 
Mr.  Barker  has  brought  forward  some 
very  curious  matter  on  this  passage. 
The  first  part  of  his  note  we  shall 
quote:  Mr.  Bell  of  Antermony  says, 
in  his  description  of  a  Persian  hall  of 
audience,  “  The  farther  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  semicircle:  here  sat  the  shaik 
upon  a  sofa,  raised  about  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  which  was  eievated  four 
steps  above  the  rest  of  the  hall.” 

Chapter  iii.  Ego ,  si  Scipionis  de- 
sidei'io  me  m  overt  negem. ]  —  Thus 
Horace  uses  desiderium  in  the  same 
sense  as  Cicero  here  does: 

e‘  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor,  aut  modus 
Tam  chari  capitis.” 

The  Greek  word  noQog  exactly  cor¬ 
responds  with  it. 

Chapter  v.  Hoc  prcEstat  amicitia 
propinquitatit  quod  ex  propinquitale 
benevolentia  tolli  potest ,]  — r  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  illustrates 
this  passage  by  an  extract  from  the 
sacred  writings:  “  A  man  that  hath 
friends,  must  show  himself  friendly: 
and  there  is  a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother.” 

Chapter  vi.  Est  autem  amicitia 
nihil  uliud .] — Thus  in  Cicero’s  Offices 
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we  read ;  u  Sanguinis  autem  conjunction 
benevolentia  devincit  homines  et 
caritate.” — But  after  all  the  volumes 
that  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
«f  Friendship  (says  a  Translator  of 
Juvenal  in  one  of  his  notes,  to  whom 
we  have  before  alluded),  the  nervous 
sentence  of  Sallust  remains  unrivalled 
lor  justness  of  sentiment  and  concise 
energy  of  expression :  “  Idem  velle 
atque  idem  nolle,  ea  demuni  firraa 
amicitia  est.”  Does  the  whole  trea¬ 
tise  of  Cicero,  with  all  its  tedious 
elegance  of  amplification, contain  any 
thing  so  truly  beautiful?  I  have  often 
refleded  upon  the  force  of  this  obser¬ 
vation,  and  once  endeavoured  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  as  follows:  Above  all  it  is 
requisite  to  the  perfection  of  friend¬ 
ship,  that  there  should  be  a  similarity 
of  feeling  upon  the  little  incidents  in 
life.  For  many  think,  or  even  act, 
alike  upon  material  points,  whose 
manners  however  are  so  totally  dis¬ 
cordant,  their  habits  of  freedom  or 
reserve  in  conversation, so  thoroughly 
irreconcileaMe,  as  to  preclude  any 
unrestrained  or  pleasant  intercourse. 
In  the  familiarity  of  such  men  there 
will  be  a  fretful  impatience  ;  a  shame 
of  breaking  off  an  old  friendship  for 
causes  which  their  reason  assures 
them  arc  trifling,  hut  which  their  pas¬ 
sions  make  them  feel  to  be  important. 

Hand  scio  an,] — “  Aliquando  bonus 
dormitat  Koraerus,”  says  Horace. 
Mr.  Barker  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  he  has  given  us  the  same  remarks 
on  this  passage,  which  he  did  in  one 
of  his  former  notes. 

•  Chapter  vii.  Cumque  plurimas  ct 
maxima s  commoditates  amicitia  con - 
tine  at ,  turn  ilia  nimirum  preestat  om¬ 
nibus,  quod  bond  spe  prcelucet  in  paste - 
rum  ;  nec  debilitari  animos  aut  cadere 
patitur.  H erum  etia.n  amicum  qui 
intuetur ,  tanquam  exemplar  aliquod 
intuetur  sui.]  —  Here  Mr.  Barker, 
with  his  usual  mania  for  iunovaiion, 
proposes  to  put  a  comma  after  pati¬ 
tur ,  contrary  to  Ernesti,  and  all  other 
commentators,  all  of  whom  put  a  full 
stop  after  it :  and  hence  (says  Mr. 
Barker)  it  is  evident  they  cannot  have 
entered  into  Che  spirit  of  the  passage. 
We  wonder  that  the  spirit  of  Ernesti 
did  not  seize  hold  on  Mr.  Barker 
while  he  w  as  scribbling  this  nonsense. 
If  Mr.  Barker  will  listen  attentively 
to  our  construction  of  the  passage,  he 
will  at  once  see  that  no  alteration, 
whatever  is  required*  Vfe  would 

make 
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make  verum  .its  adjective,  agreeing 
with  amicum ,  and  then  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  passage  thus;  “  Nay  even 
he  who  sees  a  true  friend,  sees  as 
it  were  the  counterpart  of  himself.” 

Chapter  ix.  Nihil  alturn ,  nihil 
magnificum  ac  divinum  suspicere  pos- 
sunt .] — Mr.  Barker  has  a  very  good 
cote  on  this  passage,  which  we  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers. 

Chapter  xiii.  0  prceclaram  sapi- 
entiam  !  solern  eriim  e  mundo  toilers 
videntur ,  qui  amiciliam  e  vita  tol- 
lunt.]  —  Mr.  Barker  has  given  us  a 
very  similar  passage  to  this  from  the 
lines  of  our  noble  and  justly  admired 
poet  Campbell ; 

“  And  say,  without  our  hopes,  without 
our  fears,  [endears. 

Without  the  home  that  plighted  love 
Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty 
won,  [Sun !” 

O  !  what  were  man  ?  a  world  without  a 

Ergo  hoc  proprium  est  animi  bene 
constituti ,  ct  Ice  lari  bonis  rebus ,  et 
dole  re  contrariis.]  —  Thus  Horace 

says : 

#{  Ut  ridentibus  arrident,  ita  flentibus 
adfient 

Humani  vultus.” 

Chapter  xv.  Quis  enim  aut  eum 
diligat ,  quern  metuii ;  aut  eum  d  quo 
se  metui  pulat  ?] — Thus  in  another 
part  of  Cicero’s  works  we  read  the 
following  passage:  “  Omnium  autem 
rerurn  nee  aptius  est  quidquara  ad 
opes  tuendas  ac  tenendas  quam  diligi, 
nec  alienius,  quam  timeri.  Prasclare 
enim  Ennius :  Quem  metuunt,  ode- 
runt  ;  quem  quisque  odit,  perisse 
expetit.” 

Thus  Lucretius  says: 

K  Nam  cupidh  coneulcatur  nimis  anth 
metutum 

but  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
metutus  is  the  proper  reading. 

Chapter  xvi.  A  e  quid  excidat ,  aut 
ne  quid  in  terrain  deflu  at.]  —  Mr. 
Barker’s  note  is  very  well  worth  con¬ 
sulting  on  this  pa'ssage  :  it  is  in  our 
opinion  the  neatest  note  throughout 
the  whole  book. 

Chapter  xix.  Nec  vero  in  hoc ,  quod 
est  animal ,  sed  in  iis  etiam.] — We 
cannot  help  pointing  out  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker  that  Palairet’s  name  appears  much 
too  often  in  his  notes,  lie  is  a  com¬ 
plete  Porson  to  Mr.  Barker. 

Chapter  xx.  Dispares  enim  mores , 


disparia  studia  sequuniur ,  quorum 
dissimilitude  dissociat  amicitias.]  — 
Thus  in  Cicero’s  Offices  we  read : 
“  Nihil  autem  est  amabilius,  nec  co- 
pulantius,  quam  morum  similitudo 
bonorum  :  in  quibus  enim  eadem  slu- 
dia  sunt,  eredernque  voluntates,  in  his 
fit,  ut  aeque  quisque  altero  deiectetur, 
ac  seipso.” 

Chapter  xxv.  Quid  enim  potest 
esse  lam.  flexibile ,  tarn  dev ium,  quam 
animus  ejus  qui  ad  alterius  non  modo 
sensum  ac  voluntatem  sed  etiam  vul- 
tum  atque  nutum  convertitur  ?]  Weil 
has  Juvenal  sung  in  his  third  Satire, 

“  Quid  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima 
laudat 

Sermonem  indoeti,faciem  deformis  amici, 
Et  longum.  invalidi  collum  cervicibus 
aequat  [nentis  ? 

Herculis,  Antseum  procul  a  tellure  te- 
Miratur  voeem  angustam,  q«&  deterius 
nec 

Ille  sonat,  quo  mordetur  gallina  marito. 
Hsec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare ;  sed 
illis 
Creditur.” 

Horace  too  has  a  short  allusion  to 
the  subject ; 

—  “  Clamabit  enim,  Pulcre,  ben&,  rect£: 
Pallescet  super  his;  etiam  stillabit  amicis 
Ex  oculis  rorem :  saliet,  tundet  pede  ter¬ 
rain. 

Ut  qui  conduct!  plorant  in  funere,  dicunt 
Et  faciunt  propb  plura  dolentibus  ex 
animo :  sic 

Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur.” 

Terence  puts  an  inimitable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  paltry  wretches  into  the 
mouth  of  Gnatho  ; 

“  Est  genus  hominum,  qui  esse  primoS 
se  omnium  rerum  volunt, 

Nec  sunt:  hos  consector :  hisce  ego  non 
paro  me  ut  ride  ant ; 

Sed  eis  ultro  arrideo,  et  eorum  ingen i a 
admiror  simul. 

Quicquid  dicunt,  laudo  :  idrursum  si  ne- 
gant,  laudo  id  quoque.” 

We  must  not  pass  over  in  silence 
the  instructions  in  an  old  comedy  of 
Eupolis : 

— —  ETTfjoav  x.aiTid'j)  rtv  yvd^y, 

3H?u0iov,  tcXhtSvI <x  cf,  evdv'i  vrsgl  Tcstov  hpl. 

Kccv  rr  rvy^y)  A kym  6  ttA moevv  Tier3 

K a.1  x.ccTa.7rXr)Tlopat  $o> iwv  roTcr  Aoyoicrt 

Ut  facile  ducem  — non  comitem  di- 
ceres.]  —We  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Barker's  very  accurate  and  elegant 
distinction  between  the  terms  dux  and 
comes :  and  if  they  do  not  admire  his 
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learned  criticisms  on  these  words,  we 
shall  indeed  he  astonished. 

Chapter  xxvi.  Ad  extremum  del 
manus ,  vincique  se  patiatur .}  Mr. 
Barker  has  illustrated  this  passage 
■very  clearly.  He  has,  however,  omit¬ 
ted  to  give  us  the  following  line  from 
JEschyius’  Prometheus,  which  might 
tend  to  add  farther  weight  to  his  ob¬ 
servations  ; 

“  Tvvoux.o[jup.oi;  vvrl tacr i*u<nv  ysgvv.” 
We  shall  quote  Mr.  Blomiield’.s  re¬ 
marks  on-  VTehoiO’f/.oc,.  Ytt Itoca'p.a,  suhla- 
tio,  ab  vAlkog,  supinus. — Horat. :  Coelo 
supinas  si  tuieris  manus. —  Virg.  jEn. 
3.  17  6.  4.  205.  —  Auctor  nescio  quis 
apud  Suid.  v.  VY Trhog.  IT goGvfa,  ry 
rcczcrv  avotveroicrKvl tti jXocs,  i^sfav7o 
vtHIccic  yjg <t ]  rtsg  TroXiyu^g." 

Chapter  xxvii.  Quorum  rerum 
recordutio ,  &c.] — We  remember  to 
have  seen  a  very  similar  passage  to 
this  in  Thucydides.  We  shall  quote 
it  at  length,  and  thus  conclude  our 
critique.  te  'H yeHaQs  xa;  tgvoe  £ga,yvv 
icrscrGai,  ku)  ry  toj'As  n \Xhcc 
to  ydg  (piXoTiy-ov  ay  r  guv  y.ovov'  real  yx 
Iv  rui  ay  guy  rrig  yXixtag  to  xtg'rsaivuv, 
wtjTCtg  rtvtg  paXXov  Agiru,  a? CXa 

to  riaadGaiA 

Thus  have  we,  with  the  strictest 
impartiality,  examined  the  contents 
of  this  little  volume;  and  we  owe 
some  apology  to  our  readers  for  hav¬ 
ing  extended  our  remarks  to  a  length 
which  nothing  but  its  superior  excel¬ 
lence  could  justify.  If  it  had  pos¬ 
sessed  little  merit,  we  should  not  have 
esteemed  it  deserving  of  that  rigorous 
examination  which  we  have  here 
pursued.  We  cannot,  however,  take 
our  leave  of  Mr.  Barker  without 
many  acknowledgments  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  he  has  afforded  us,  in  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  a  work  written  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  learning.  J.  H.  M. 

42.  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  a  Ro~ 

maunt.  By  Lord  Byron.  The  Second 

Edition;  8co.  pp.  300. 

HA  VING  been  among  the  foremost 
to  hail  the  early  effusions  of  this 
Noble  Author’s  Muse  (LXXVII.  1 207; 
LXXVIII.  231);  and  candidly  ex¬ 
pressed  our  opinion  of  his  “  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.” 
(LXX1X.  247  ;  LXXX.  ISO);  we 
j  now  congratulate  his  Lordship  and 
the  Pubiick  on  this  maturer  demou- 

■  i  “• 
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stration  of  poetical  genius — (and  we 
will  add,  though  foreign  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  purpose,  on  the  fair  promise  of 
excelling  in  the  RritishSenate,  evinced 
by  his  eloquent  Maiden  Speech). 

“  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  was 
written,  for  the  most  part,  amidst  the 
scenes  winch  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
w-as  begun  in  Albania ;  and  the  parts 
relative  to  Spain  and  Portugal  were  com¬ 
posed  from  the  author’s  observations  in 
those  countries.  Thus  much  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state  for  the  correctness  of 
the  descriptions.  The  scenes  attempted 
to  be  sketched  are  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Epirus,  Acarnania,  and  Greece.  There 
for  the  present  the  poem  stops :  its  re¬ 
ception  will  determine  whether  the  au¬ 
thor  may  venture  to  conduct  his  readers 
to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through  Ionia 
and  Phrygia:  these  two  cantos  are 
merely  experimental. — A  fictitious  cha¬ 
racter  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of  giving 
some  connexion  to  the  piece;  which, 
however,  makes  no  pretension  to  regu¬ 
larity.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  sfe’t  a  high 
value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character, 

‘  Childe  Harold,’  1  may  incur  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  intended  some  real  per¬ 
sonage  ;  this  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to 
disclaim — Harold  is  the  child  of  imagi¬ 
nation  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated.  In 
some  very  trivial  particulars,  and  those 
merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for 
such  a  notion ;  but  in  the  main  points, 

I  should  hope,  none  whatever . 

The  stanza  of  Spenser,  according  to  one 
of  our  most  successful  poets,  admits  of 
every  variety.  Dr.  Beattie  makes  the 
following  observation  :  ‘  Not  long  ago  I 
began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stanza  of 
Spenser,  in  which  I  propose  to  give  full 
scope  to  my  inclination,  and  be  either 
droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive  or  senti¬ 
mental,  tender  or  satirical,  as  the  hu¬ 
mour  strikes  me;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,* 
the  measure  which  I  have  adopted  ad¬ 
mits  equally  of  ail  these  kinds  of  com¬ 
position*.’  Strengthened  in  my  opinion 
by  such  authority,  and  by  the  example 
of  some  in  the  highest  order  of  Italian 
poets,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  at¬ 
tempts  at  similar  variations  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  composition ;  satisfied  that,  if 
they  are  unsuccessful,  their  failure  must 
be  in  the  execution,  rather  than  in  the 
design,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  Ari¬ 
osto,  Thomson,  and  Beattie.” 

The  Hero  of  the  Poem,  whether  he 
he  real  or  fictitious,  is  very  strongly 
pourtrayed : 

*  Beattie’s  Letters. 

“  Childe 
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“  Childe  Harold  bask’d  him  in  the  noon¬ 
tide  sun. 

Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly ; 
Nor  deem’d,  before  his  little  day  was 
done, 

One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery. 
But,  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his 
pass’d  by. 

Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  befell ; 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety  :  [dwell. 
Then  loath’d  he  in  his  native  land  to 
Which  seem’d  to  him  more  lone  than 
Eremite’s  sad  cell. 

For  he  through  Sin’s  longlabyrinth  hrd 

run,  [amiss, 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did 
Had  sigh’d  to  many,  though  he  lov’d 

but  one,  [be  his. 

And  that  lov’d  one,  alas !  could  ne’er 
Ah,  happy  she  !  to  ’scape  from  him 
whose  kiss  [chaste ; 

Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so 
Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  vul¬ 
gar  bliss,  [his  waste. 

And  spoil’d  her  goodly  lands  to  gild 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign’d 
to  taste. 

And  now  Childe  Harold  was  sore  sick 
at  heart,  [flee ; 

And  from  his  fellow  bacchanals  would 
’Tis  said,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would 
start,  [his  ee: 

But  Pride  congeal’d  the  drop  within 
Apart  he  stalk’d  in  joyless  reverie, 
And  from  his  native  land  resolv’d  to  go, 
And  visit  scorching  climes  beyond  the 
sea ;  [for  woe, 

With  pleasure  drugg’d,he  almost  long’d 
And  e’en  for  change  of  scene  would  seek 
the  shades  below. 

The  Childe  departed  from  his  father’s 
hall:  -v 

It  was  a  vast  and  venerable  pile; 

So  old,  it  seemed  only  not  to  fall. 

Yet  strength  was  pillar’d  in  each  massy 

aile.  [vile ! 
Monastic  dome !  condemn’d  to  uses 
Where  Superstition  once  had  made  her 

den,  [and  smile ; 

Now  Paphian  girls  were  known  to  sing 
And  monks  might  deem  their  time 
was  come  agen, 

If  antient  tales  say  true,  nor  wrong  these 
holy  men. 

Yet  oft-times  in  his  maddest  mirthful 
mood 

Strange  pangs  would  flash  along  Childe 
Harold’s  brow, 

As  if  the  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
Or  disappointed  passion  lurk’d  below. 
But  this  none  knew,  or  haply  car’d  to 
know ; 

For  his  was  not  that  open,  artless  soul 
That  feels  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Gent.  Mac,  May,  l?  12. 


Nor  sought  he  friend  to  counsel  or 
condole,  [could  not  control. 
Whate’er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he 

And  none  did  love  him — though  to  hall 
and  bower 

He  gather’d  revellers  from  far  and  near. 
He  knew  them  flatt’rers  of  the  festal 
hour; 

The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea !  none  did  love  him — not  his  le- 
mans  dear —  [care : 

But  pomp  and  poweralone  are  woman’s 
And  where  these  are,  light  Eros  finds 
a  feere ;  [by  glare. 

Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  Se¬ 
raphs  might  despair. 

Childe  Harold  had  a  mother — not  for¬ 
got,  [did  shun  ; 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he 
A  sister  whom  he  lov’d,  but  saw  her 
not 

Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begun : 

If  friends  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to 
none.  [of  steel ; 

Yet  deem  not  thence  his  breast  a  breast 
Ye,  who  have  known  what  ’tis  to  float 
upon 

A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Such  partings  break  the  heart  they  fondly 
hope  to  heal. 

His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his 
lands,  [delight. 

The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks*;;  and 
snowy  hands,  [chorite. 

Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  an- 
And  long  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite; 
His  goblets  brimm’d  with  every  costly 
wine. 

And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the 
brine,  [Earth’s  central  line.’* 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass 

The  Poet’s  description  of  Portugal, 
and  his  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
are  equally  poetical  and  correct : 

<c  What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  un¬ 
fold! 

Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of 
gold,  [ride 

But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was 
allied. 

And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford ; 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and 
pride*  [the  sword 

Who  lick  yet  loath  the  hand  that  waves 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul’s 
unsparing  lord. 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 

That,sheening  far^elestial  seems  to  be. 

Pis- 
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Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
’Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange 
ee ; 

For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily  : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  rear’d  in  dirt; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surteut  or 
shirt,  [kempt,  unwash’d,  unhurt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt’s  plague,  un- 

Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  horn  ’midst 
noblest  scenes —  [such  men  ? 

Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on 
Lo !  Cintra’s  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide, 
or  pen, 

To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto 
mortal  ken  [bard  relates, 

Than  those  whereof  such  things  the 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  unlock’d 
Elysium’s  gates  ? 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent 
crown’d,  [shaggy  steep, 

The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the 
The  mountain-moss  by  scorching  skies 
imbrown’d,  [must  weep. 

The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest 
bough,  [leap, 

The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley 
The  vine  on  high,  the  willow  branch 
below,  [beauty  glow.” 

Mix’d  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied 

Passing  into  Spain,  the  Noble  Bard 
deplores  the  effects  of  War,  and  after 
describing  “  proud  Seville,”  adds,, 

(<  But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant 
coast,  [praise. 

Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble 
Ah,  Vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous 
ways !  [can  ’scape 

While  boyish  blood  is  mantling,  who 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaze  ? 

A  Cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou 
gape,  [sive  shape. 

And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delu- 
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When  Paphos  fell  by  Time — accursed 
Time  !  [to  thee-— ■ 

The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm 
a  clime • 

And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea, 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd 
to  flee ;  [of  white  . 

And  fix’d  her  shrine  within  these  walls 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscrib- 
eth  she 

Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing 
bright. 

From  motn  till  night,  from  night  till 
startled  morn  [crew,, 

Peeps  blushing  on  the  Revels  laughing 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland 
worn, 

Devices  quaint,  and  frolieks  ever  new. 
Tread  on  each  other’s  kibes.  A  long 
adieu 

He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns: 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in 
lieu  [burns. 

Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense 
And  Love  and  Prayer  unite,  or  rule  the 
hour  in  turns.” 

The  favourite  Spanish  diversion  of 
the  BuU-fight  is  beautifully  narrated, 
and  feelingly  condemned*  This  savage 
spectacle  is  graced  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  fashionable  Females,  who 
are  now,  it  appears,  no  longer  under 
the  controul  of  troublesome  Duennas. 

Near  the  close  of  the  First  Canto 
the  death  of  an  early  Friend  is  thus 
unaffectedly  lamented : 

“  And  thou,  my  friend*! — since  un¬ 
availing  woe  [with  the  Strain — 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the 
mighty  low,  [complain : 

Pride  might  forbid  ev’n  Friendship  to 
But  thus  unlaurel’d  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast. 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted 
slain. 
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*  “  The  Hon.  I.  *  W.  **  of  the  Guards,  who  died  of  a  fever  at  Coimbra.  I  had 
known  him  ten  years,  the  better  half  of  his  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of  mine.— * 
In  the  short  space  of  one  month  I  have  lost  her  who  gave  me  being,  and  most  of 
those  who  had  made  that  being  tolerable.  To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no  fiction  : 

‘  Insatiate  archer!  could  not  one  suffice? 

Thy  shaft  flew  thrice,  and  thrice  my  peace  was  slain. 

And  thrice  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill’d  her  horn.’ 

I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Skinner  Mat¬ 
thews,  Fellow  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  were  he  not  too  much  above  all 
praise  of  mine.  His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  attainment  of  greater  honours, 
against  the  ablest  candidates,  than  those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cambridge, 
have  sufficiently  established  his  fame  on  the  spot  where  it  was  acquired,  while  his 
softer  qualities  live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too  well  to  envy 
his  superiority.” 

While 
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While  glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner 
crest ;  [fully  to  rest  ? 

What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peace- 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem’d 
the  most !  [so  dear  ! 

Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left 

Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever 
lost,  [here ! 

In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee 

And  Morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the 
tear 

Of  Consciousness,  awaking  to  her  woes. 

And  Fancy  hover  o’er  thy  bloodless  bier. 

Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence 
it  rose,  [repose.” 

And  mourn’d  and  mourner  lie  united  in 

The  Greek  Islands,  which  were  di¬ 
ligently  explored,  excited  in  the  mind 
of  Ckilde  Harold  emotions  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  regret.  After  lamenting  the 
fallen  state  of  “  august  Athens*” 
and  her  splendid  buildings ;  and  glanc¬ 
ing  at  some  idle  opinions  of  their 
Sophists,  the  Bard  proceeds: 

“  Yet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem’d, 
there  be 


A  land  of  soulsbeyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious 
lore ; 

How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  la¬ 
bours  light !  , 

To  hear  each  voice  we  fear’d  to  hear 
no  more  ! 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal’d  to 
sight, 

The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who 
taught  the  right ! 

There,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  to¬ 
gether  fled,  [vain — 

Have  left  me  here  to  love  and  live  in 
Twin’d  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem 
thee  dead,  [brain  ? 

When  busy  Memory  flashes  on  my 
Well — I  will  dream  that  we  may  meet 
again, 

And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  Remembrance  then 
remain. 

Be  as  it  may  Futurity’s  behest. 

For  me  ’twere  bliss  enough  to  know  thy 
spirit  blest ! 


*  <e  Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those  associations  which  it  would 
he  pedantic  and  superfluous  to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of  Athens  would 
render  it  the  favourite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for  Art  or  Nature.  The  climate,  to  me 
at  least,  appeared  a  perpetual  spring;  during  eight  months  I  never  passed  a  day 
without  being  as  many  hours  on  horseback :  rain  is  extremely  rare,  snow  never 
lies  in  the  plains,  and  a  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
every  part  of  the  East  which  1  visited,  except  Ionia  and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such 
superiority  of  climate  to  our  own ;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed  May, 
June,  and  part  of  July  (1810),  you  might  ‘  damn  the  climate,  and  complain  of 
spleen  five  days  out  of  seven’.” — “  f  Athens,’  says  a  celebrated  Topographer,  ‘  is  still 
the  most  polished  city  of  Greece.’  Perhaps  it  may  of  Greece ,  but  not  of  the  Greeks; 
for  Joannina  in  Epirus  is  universally  allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  superior 
in  the  wealth,  refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Athenians 
are  remarkable  for  their  cunning ;  and  the  lower  prders  are  not  improperly  cha¬ 
racterized  in  that  proverb,  which  classes  them  with  ‘  the  Jews  of  Salonica,  and 
the  Turks  of  the  Negropont.’  —  Among  the  various  Foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 
French.,  Italians,  Germans,  Ragusans,  &c.  there  was  never  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  their  estimate  of  the  Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topicks  they  disputed 
with  great  acrimony.  —  Mr.  Fauvel,  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed  thirty  years 
principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an  artist,  and  manners  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  none  who  have  known  him  can  refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently  de¬ 
clared  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve  to  be  emancipated;  reasoning 
on  the  grounds  of  their  i  national  and  individual  depravity ;’  while  he  forgot  that 
such  depravity  is  to  he  attributed  to  causes  which  can  only  be  removed  by  tha 
measure  he  reprobates.”  —  “For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loath  to  hazard  it, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less  than  five  tours  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  of  the  most  threatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  per¬ 
sons  of  wit,  and  honour,  and  regular  common-place  books :  but,  if  I  may  say  this 
without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  positively  and,  pertina¬ 
ciously,  as  almost  every  body  has  declared,  that  the  Greeks,  because  they  are  very 
bad,  will  never  be  better. — Eton  and  Sonuini  have  led  us  astray  by  their  panegyrics 
and  projects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Pauw  and  Thornton  have  debased  the 
Greeks  beyond  their  demerits.  —  The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent;  they  will 
never  be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they  ever  should  !  but  they  may 
be  subjects  without  being  slaves.  Our  Colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they  are 
free  and  industrious,  and  such  may  Greece  be  hereafter,” 
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Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone. 
The  max-ble  column’s  yet  unshaken 
base;  [throne*: 

Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav’rite 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  Hence  let 
me  trace  [place. 

The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling- 
It  may  not  be  :  nor  ev’n  can  Fancy’s 
eye  [deface. 

Restore  what  Time  hath  labour’d  to 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  pass¬ 
ing  sigh,  [carols  by. 

Unmov’d  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek 

But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon 
fane  [to  flee 

On  high — where  Pallas  linger’d,  loth 
The  latest  relic  of  her  antient  reign — 


[May, 

The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who 
was  he  ?  [be  1 

Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could 
England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what 
once  was  free;  [shrine. 

Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening 
And  bear  these  altars  o’er  the  long-re¬ 
luctant  brine  f. 

But  most  the  modern  Piet’s  ignoble 
boast. 

To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and 
Time  hath  spar’d^: 

Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 
His  mind  as  bai-ren,  and  his  heart  as 
hard,  [prepar’d. 

Is  he  whose  head  conceiv’d,  whose  hand 


*  sc  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  which  sixteen  columns  entirely  of  mar¬ 
ble  yet  survive:  originally  there  were  150.  These  columns,  however,  are  by  many 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon.” 

•h  “  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago.” 

+  “  At  this  moment  (January  3,  1809),  besides  what  has  been  already  deposited 
in  London,  an  Hydroit  vessel  is  in  the  Piraeus  to  receive  every  portable  relick. 
Thus,  as  I  heard  a  young  Greek  observe  in  common  with  many  of  his  countrymen 
—for,  lost  as  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on  this  occasion — tlius  may  Lord  Elgin  boast 
of  having  ruined  Athens.  An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence,  named  Lusieri, 
is  the  agent  of  devastation ;  and,  like  the  Greek  finder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  wh® 
followed  the  same  profession,  he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of  plunder. 
Between  this  artist  and  the  French  consul  Fauvel,  who  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains 
for  his  own  Government,  there  is  now  a  violent  dispute  concerning  a  car  employed 
in  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  which — I  wish  they  were  both  broken  upon  it — 
has  been  locked  up  by  the  Consul,  and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
Waywode.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely  happy  in  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusieri. 
During  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Athens,  he  never  had  the  curiosity  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Sunium,  till  he  accompanied  us  in  our  second  excursion.  However,  his 
works,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  most  beautiful;  but  they  are  almost  all  unfinished. 
While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  themselves  to  tasting  medals,  appreciating 
cameos,  sketching  columns,  and  cheapening  gems ;  their  little  absurdities  are  as 
harmless  as  insect  or  fox-hunting,  maiden-speechifying,  barouche-driving,  or  any 
such  pastime  :  but  when  they  carry  away  three  or  four  shiploads  of  the  most 
valuable  and  massy  relicks  that  time  and  barbarism  have  left  to  the  most  injured 
and  most  celebrated  of  cities ;  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  tear  down, 
those  works  which  have  been  the  admiration  of  ages,  I  know  no  motive  which  can 
excuse,  no  name  which  ean  designate,  the  perpetrators  of  this  dastardly  devastation. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  had  plun¬ 
dered  Sicily,  ipi  the  manner  since  imitated  at  Athens.  The  most  unblushing  impu¬ 
dence  could  hardly  go  farther  than  to  affix  the  name  of  it s  plunderer  to  the  walls 
of  the  Acropolis ;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  defacement  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  basso-relievos,  in  one  compartment  of  the  temple,  will  never  permit  that  name 
to  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without  execration.  —  On  this  occasion  I  speak 
impartially :  I  am  not  a  collector  or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; 
but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in  favour  of  Greece,  and  do  not  think  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  England  advanced  by  plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica. — Another  noble 
Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has  done  less :  but  some  others,  more  or  less 
noble,  yet  ‘  all  honourable  men,’  have  done  lest ,  because,  after  a  deal  of  excavation 
and  execration,  bribery  to  the  Waywode,  mining  and  countermining,  they  have 
done  nothing  at  all.  We  had  such  ink-shed,  and  wine-shed,  which  almost  ended  in 
blood-shed  !  Lord  E.’s  ‘  prig,’ — see  Jonathan  Wylde  for  the  definition  of  ‘  priggism,' 

< — quarrelled  with  Lord  — ’s  collector,  Gropius  by  name,  a  very  good  name  too  for 
bis  business,  and  muttered  something  about  satisfaction,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a 
note  of  the  poor  Prussian :  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gropius,  who  laughed,  but 
could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The  rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece, 
I  have  reason  to  remember  their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to  make  me  their 
arbitrator.” 

Aught 
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Aught  to  displace  Athena’s  poor  re¬ 
mains  :  [guard, 

Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother’s 
pains*,  [Despot’s  chains. 

And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of 

What!  shall  it  e’er  be  said  by  British 
tongue, 

Albion  was  happy  in  Athena’s  tears  ? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her 
bosom  wrung,  [ears ; 

Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe’s 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia 
bears  [land : 

The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen’rous  aid  her  name 
endears,  .  [Harpy’s  hand, 

Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants 
left  to  stand. 

Where  was  thine  asgis,  Pallas !  that 
appall’d 

Stem  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  their  way  ? 
Where  Peieus’  son?  whom  Hell  in  vain 
enthrall’d,  [day. 

His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array ! 
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What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief 
once  more, 

To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey? 
Idly  he  wander’d  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Nor  now  preserv’d  the  walls  he  lov’d  to 
shield  before. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece  !  that 
looks  on  thee,  [lov’d; 

Nor  feels  as  lovers  o’er  the  dust  they 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to 
see  [shrines  remov’d 

Thy  walls  defac’d,  thy  mouldering 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best 
behov’d  [stor’d. 

To  guard  those  relicks  ne’er  to  be  re- 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle 
they  rov’d,  [gor’d. 

And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom 
And  snatch’d  thy  shrinking  gods  to 
Northern  climes  abhorr’di” 


u  Land  of  Albania  f  !  where  Iskander 
rose,  [the  wise. 

Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of 
And  he  his  name-sake,  whose  oft- 
baffled  foes 

Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous 
emprize : 
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*  <£  I  dannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of  my  friend  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  name  requires  no  comment  with  the  publick,  but  whose  sanction  will  add 
tenfold  weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  very  obliging 
letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the  above  lines  ‘  When  the  last  of  the  Metopes 
was  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  super¬ 
structure,  with  one  of  the  triglyphs,  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen  whom  Lord 
Elgin  employed ;  the  Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to  the  building,  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and,  in  a  supplicating  tone  of  voice,  said 
to  Lusieri ;  TtXoj !  —  I  was  present.’  —  The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the 
present  Disdar.” 

-j-  <e  Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria,  Chaonia,  and  Epirus.  Iskan¬ 
der  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexander;  and  the  celebrated  Seanderbeg  (Lord 
Alexander)  is  alluded  to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty-seventh  stanza, 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  making  Seanderbeg  the  countryman  of 
Alexander,  who  was  bom  at  Pella  in  Macedoti,  but  Mr.  Gibbon  terms  him  so,  and 
adds  Pyrrhus  to  the  list  in  speaking  of  his  exploits.  —  Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks, 
that  a  country  ‘  within  sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  America.” 
Circumstances,  of  little  consequence  to  mention,  led  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  into 
that  country  before  we  visited  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  Major  Leake,  then  officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no  other 
Englishmen  have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital  into  the  interior,  as  that  gen¬ 
tleman  very  lately  assured  me.  Ali  Pacha  was  at  that  time  (October  1809)  carry¬ 
ing  on  war  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat,  a  strong  fortress 
which  he  was  then  besieging;  on  our  arrival  at  Joannina  we  were  invited  to 
Tepaleni,  his  Highness’s  birth-place,  and  favourite  Serai,  only  one  day’s  distance 
from  Berat;  at  this  juncture  the  Vizier  had  made  it  his  headquarters.  —  After 
some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly  followed  ;  but,  though  furnished  with 
every  accommodation,  and  escorted  by  one  of  the  Vizier’s  secretaries,  we  were  nine 
days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplishing  a  journey  which,  on  our  return, 
barely  occupied  four.  —  On  our  route,  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyrocastro  and 
Libochabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina  in  size;  and  no  pencil  or  pen  can 
ever  do  justice  to  the  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Zitza  and  Delvinachi,  the  frontier 
village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  proper. — On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  descant,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  better  by  my  Fellow-traveller, 
in  a  work  which  may  probably  precede  this  in  publication,  that  I  as  little  wish 
to  follow  as  I  would  to  anticipate  him.” 


Land 
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Land  of  Albania! /let  me  bend  mine 
eyes  [men ! 

On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage 
The  cross  descends, thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the" 
glen,  [each  city’s  ken.” 

Through  many  a  cypress-grove  within 

In  the  close  of  the  Second  Canto, 
the  Poet,  on  his  return  to  England, 
thus  expresses  his  personal  feelings : 

«  For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  pi'otracted 
song  [rious  lays. 

Hast  sooth’d  thine  idlesse  with  inglo- 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the 
throng 

Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading 
bays —  [move 

Ill  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor 
partial  praise ;  [approve, 

Since coldeachkinderheart that  might 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none 
are  left  to  love. 

Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  lov’d  and 
lovely  one  !  [bound  to  me; 

Whom  youth  and  youth’s  affection 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have 
done,  [thee. 

Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy 
What  is  my  being  ?  thou  hast  ceas’d 
to  be  !  [er  home, 

Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wander- 
Who  mourns  o’er  hours  which  we  no 
more  shall  see —  [to  come  ! 

Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were 
Would  he  had  ne’er  return'd  to  find  fresh 
cause  to  roam  ! 

Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  belov’d  ! 
How  selfish  Sorrow  ponders  on  the 
past,  [remov’d ! 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far 
But.  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from 
me  last.  [Death  !  thou  hast ; 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stern 
The  pax*ent,  friend,  and  now  the  more 
than  friend:  [fast. 

Ne’er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so 
.And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to 
blend,  [yet  to  lend. 

Hath  snatch’d  the  little  joy  that  life  had 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the 
crowd,  [seek  ? 

And  follow  all  that  Peace  disdains  to 
Where  Revel  calls,  and  Laughter,  vain¬ 
ly  loud,  [cheek, 

False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly 
weak ;  [they  cheer. 

Still  o’er  the  features,  which  perforce 
To  feign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the 
pique,  [tear, 

Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissem¬ 
bled  sneer. 


[May, 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait 
on  age  ?  [the  brow  ? 

What  stamps  the  wi-inkle  deeper  on 

To  view  each  lov’d-oiie  blotted  from 
life’s  page. 

And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 

Before  the  Chasten^r  humbly  let  me 
bow,  [sti'oy’d : 

O’er  hearts.divided,  and  o’er  hopes  de- 

Roll  on,  vain  days!  full  reckless  may 
ye  flow,  [enjoy’d. 

Since  Time  hath  reft  whate’er  my  soul 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier 
years  alloy’d.” 

In  one  of  his  Notes,  Lord  Byron 
condescends  to  give  some  sober  advice 
to  Miss  Owenson,  on  the  subject  of 
her  “  Athenian  Heroine in  ano¬ 
ther  he  has  a  palpable  hit  on  a  slip 
of  the  pen  by  his  old  Friends  “  the 
Scotch  Reviewers;”  and  in  a  third, 
his  Lordship  observes  that  “  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  publish  together, 
and  compare,  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Thornton  and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and 
Sonnini  ;  paradox  on  one  side,  and 
prejudice  on  the  other.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  conceives  himself  to  have  claims 
to  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen 
years  residence  at  Pera ;  perhaps  he 
may  on  the  subject  of  the  Turks :  but 
this  can  give  him  no  more  insight 
into  the  real  state  of  Greece  and  her 
inhabitants,  than  as  many  years  spent 
in  Wapping  into  that  of  the  Western 
Highlands.” 

Some  exquisite  little  Poems  are 
added  to  the  Volume;  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  Remarks  on  Romaic 
Books  and  Authors;  Specimens  of 
the  Rosnaic;  and  the  Facsimile  of 
a  Romaic  Letter. 

The  Two  Cantos  of  the  Pilgrimage, 
Lord  Byron  observes,  are  “  merely 
experimental.  Their  reception  wall 
determine  whether  the  Author  may 
venture  to  conduct  his  Readers  to  the 
capital  of  the  East,  through  Ionia  and 
Phrygia.”  We  may  safely  predict 
then,  that  the  Second  Canto  of  so 
beautiful  a  Poem  will  not  he  the  last. 

43.  Poems  by  John  Lee  Lewes.,  &vo. 
pp.  232.  Longman  and  Co. 

THE  poems  in  this  volume  are 
written  in  various  styles,  and  upon 
different  subjects,  and  exhibit  speci¬ 
mens  of  composition  in  nearly  ail  the 
lower  orders  of  poetry.  It  will  not 
he  too  much  to  assert  that  in  no  in¬ 
stance  their  author  has  wholly  failed, 
and  that  some  of  his  efforts  are  very 
successful.  His  pathetic  poems  dis- 
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play  elegance  of  genius,  as  well  as 
tenderness  of  heart;  his  comic  strains 
excite  risibility,  and  his  serious  pieces 
fix  attention.  His  talents  for  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry,  and  the  representation  of 
romantic  imagery,  are  far  from  con¬ 
temptible.  He  has  viewed  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  Nature  with  taste,  and  painted 
them  with  discrimination. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  descrip¬ 
tive  poem  of  “  Ballon  Hill,”  which, 
by  the  way,  being  a  place  of  only 
local  celebrity,  is?  not  without  impro¬ 
priety,  left  to  introduce  itself.  We 
soon,  however,  collect  its  vicinity  to 
Liverpool,  the  present  state  of  com¬ 
merce  in  which  once  flourishing  sea 
mart  is  alluded  to  in  the  following 
lines : 

“  From  Norton’s  woods,  to  where  yon 
waters  glide, 

I  turn  where  Mersey  lifts  its  billowy  tide ; 
Where  fresh’ning  streams  the  fervid 
meadows  lave,  [wave ; 

And  sun-beams  dance  upon  the  brighten’d 
When  glancing  rays  from  Sol’s  meridian 
glide,  [row  side. 

Illume  each  bank,  and  light  each  hedge- 
See,  where  yon  hills  in  vapoury  figures 
lie,  _  [dye ; 

Bounding  the  landscape  with  a  dubious 
Tho&e  hills, which, envying  Halton’s  state¬ 
ly  height,  [ing  sight, 

Screen  Mersey’s  sea-mart  from  the  strain- 
That  martjWhereCotnmerce  now  dejected 
lies, 

Her  spirit  sunk,  and  lost  her  energies. 
Fell  fiend  of  Anarchy  !  thou  Demon  dire, 
That  pour’st  on  trade  the  vials  of  thine 
ire,  [like  spite. 

Thou  that  with  Vandal  rage,  and  Goth- 
’Gainst  Commerce  wield’st  the  sceptre  of 
thy  might,  [thy  will. 

Know,  Tyrant,  know,  though  slaves  obey 
Freedom’s  avenging  spirit  haunts  thee 
still;  [more. 

Proud  Usurpation’s  checkless  spell  no 
Snake-like,  is  woven  round  thy  tri-colpr; 
The  charm’s  dissolv’d;  Barrosa’s  bloody 
field,  [shield ; 

Proves  the  vain  impress  of  thy  towering 
Massena’s  flight,  and  Soult’s  diminish’d 
name, 

Are  but  the  tokens  of  thy  fleeting  fame; 
Know,  thou  poor  bubble  of  tyrannic  state. 
Child  of  an  hour,  dependant  slave  of  Fate ! 
The  British  flag  on  Freedom’s  rock  shall 
wave, 

When  all  thy  power  lies  mould’ ring  in 
the  grave.” 

In  a  subsequent  passage  of  the 
poem  are  happily  introduced  the 
names  of  Roscoe,  Shepherd,  and  other 
Liverpool  worthier  whose  writings 
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have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  proof 
Shat  the  Muses  may  be  successfully 
cultivated,  even  amid  the  busy  haunts 
of  commercial  opulence. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  which 
succeed  “  Halton  Hill”  are  written 
with  different  degrees  of  care,  and 
possess  varying  claims  to  approba¬ 
tion.  Among  the  best  are  “  the 
Cottage  Welcome,”  the  “  Address  to 
Britons,”  the  “  Canzonet,”  -(p.  55) 
“  Keswick  Scenery,”  the  “  Odes  to 
Spring  and  War/’  and  the  fragment 
intituled,  Wanderings  of  Fancy.’* 

At  page  116,  is  the  following 

“  Additional  Stanza  to  Campbell’s  Song 
‘  To  Battle,  Men  of  Erin.* 

“  See,  they  come,  ye  men  of  Erin, 

Now  your  martial  manhood  show; 
Forward — and  with  gallant  bearing 
Greet  the  proud,  presumptuous  foe. 

By  the  rights  your  Sires  bequeath’d  you. 
Prove,  now  prove,  your  patriot  worth. 

By  the  laurels  fame  has  wreath’d  you. 

By  the  land  that  gave  you  birth ! 
Freedom’s  bright’ning  paths  before  you? 
Countrymen!  you  know  the  word; 
Freedom’s  Seraph  hovers  o'er  you. 
Conquest  rides  upon  her  sword. 

Irishmen  !  renown’d  in  story 
For  exploits  of  chivalry, 

Charge — rush  on  ’em — death  or  glory. 
Glorious  death,  or  victory  !” 

But  the  poem  of  greatest  length 
and  attraction  is  ‘‘  Wallace.”  Its 
author’s  original  purpose  was  merely 
to  describe  the  romantic  scenery  of 
Castlane  Craigs,  the  retreat  of  Wal¬ 
lace  at  the  commencement  of  his 
efforts  for  the  recovery  of  Scottish 
independence.  But  the  associations 
to  which  this  scenery  gave  rise  have 
produced  a  rapid  poetical  sketch  of 
the  principal  exploits  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  hero  and  patriot,  whose  unwor¬ 
thy  fate  has  left  an  indelible  blot  upon 
the  memory  of  our  first  Edward.  The 
surprise  of  Dumbarton ;  the  battle  of 
Stirling;  the  raid  of  Wallace  into  the 
English  Northern  counties  as  far  as 
the  Bishoprick  of  Durham  ;  his  dis¬ 
mission  from  the  regency  through 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  Scotch  no¬ 
bility  ;  his  proscription,  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  the  treachery 
of  Menteilh  his  infamous  betrayer, 
and  its  infamous  consequence ;  the 
Scotch  hero’s  public  execution,  as  a 
rebel  and  traitor,  in  the  English  me¬ 
tropolis,  are  the  leading  events,  em¬ 
bellished  by  Mr.  Lewes’s  pen.  The 
close  of  the  poem,  in  which  are  anti¬ 
cipated  the  united  efforts  of  the  no 

longer 
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longer  rival  nations  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  Spain,  a  country  between 
the  present  history  of  which,  and  that 
of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  there  certainly  exists  a  con¬ 
siderable  analogy,  is  conceived  with 
taste,  and  executed  with  spirit  and 
energy. 

As  a  further  specimen  of  Mr. 
Lewes’s  powers,  and  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  our  Readers,  we  select  his 
description  of  the  “  Surprise  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle,”  an  exploit  which  first 
gave  the  followers  of  Wallace  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  strength,  and 
swelled  his  little  band  to  an  army  of 
patriots. 

“Silent  and  soft  the  moon-beams  fell 
On  rampart  huge  and  pinnacle, 

Where  high  Dumbarton’s  rocky  side, 
Enthron’d  amidst  majestic  Clyde, 
Proudly  o’erlook’d  the  subject  deep, 

That  idly  chaf’d  its  giddy  steep. 

Softly  they  slept,  and  glanc’d  away 
To  kiss  the  surge’s  murmuring  spray  ; 
Shining  with  lustre  mildly  bright. 

In  trembling  floods  of  silver  light. 

’Twas  silence  all;  no  sound  arose 
To  break  the  stillness  of  repose? 

Fearless  of  ill,  no  step  was  heard 
Of  sentry  pacing  on  his  guard; 

The  warder  slumber’d  at  his  post. 

No  eye  discern’d  the  coining  host. 

As  Wallace,  with  his  gallant  band 
Of  patriots,  sought  the  lonely  strand, 
And  saw  the  frowning  fortress  lave 
Its  shadows  in  the  passing  wave. 

Well  might  its  proud  defences  mock 
Such  scanty  force,  such  feeble  shock; 
But  ne’er  was  deed  of  glory  wrought, 
More  wisely  plann’d,  more  nobly  fought; 
And  its  proud  host,  unus’d  to  fear, 
JDreanfd  not  that  vengeance  ambush’d 
near. 

Cautious  and  slow  the  warriors  sped. 
With  struggling  breath,  and  noiseless 
tread, 

O’er  sleepy  cliff  and  fragment  wild. 

And  shatter’d  rock  fantastic  pil’d ; 
Striving  to  win  their  upward  bent, 
Where  rampart  huge  and  battlement 
Hemm’d  in  the  flower  of  England’s 
might, 

Unconscious  of  the  coming  fight. 

O  !  if  one  stumbling  warrior’s  grasp 
The  guiding  battle-axe  unclasp. 

If  but  one  falling  gauntlet  sound 
In  echoes  from  the  rocky  ground. 

If  but  one  warder’s  thirsty-  ear 
Should  drink  the  sounds  of  coming  fear, 
The  dazzling  hope  is  instant  o’er, 

And  Scotland  sinks,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Though  purpose  firm,  and  courage  high, 
Resolve  to  vanquish  or  to  die* 


But  all  unheard  the  warriors  stood 
Beneath  the  ramparts  vast  and  rude. 
With  still  and  steady  band  applied 
The  ladders  to  its  lofty  side. 

And  soon  with  desperate  step  essay’d 
The  perils  of  the  escalade. 
u  Blow,  warder,  blow  thy  bugal  blast, 
Some  daring  foe  climbs  fierce  and  fast.” 
Loudly  its  echoes  rang  around, 

And  rous’d  the  sleepers  from  the  ground: 
Then  slogan  shout  and-  mortal  shock 
Of  warriors  rent  th’  embattled  rock; 

And  clamour  wild,  and  uproar  loud, 

Like  bursts  of  midnight  thunder-cloud  j 
Fierce  and  more  fierce  the  doubtful  jar 
Rose  like  the  voice  of  Nature’s  war; 

And  many  a  deed  of  arms  was  done. 
Which,  wrought  before  the  conscious 
sun, 

Had  lived  eternal,  borne  along 
To  deathless  fame,  in  poet’s  song. 

But  Wallace,  where  the  battle’s  weight 
Repell’d  awhile  the  tide  of  fate, 

Rush’d  on  his  foemen  from  the  wall. 
Like  his  own  Clyde’s  impetuous  fall: 

And  ill  might  Southern  numbers  hope 
With  his  victorious  arm  to  cope. 

In  serried  phalanx  deep  and  slow. 

Retir’d  at  first  the  imperious  foe  j 
But  fear  and  terror  soon  succeed, 

And  urge  them  on  with  eager  speed; 

And  hasty  rout  and  shameful  flight 
Disgrac’d  the  chiefs  of  England’s  might; 
Uncaring  all  but  wovthlpss  life. 

They  fled  afar  the  glorious  strife, 

Nor,  till  the  towers  of  Stirling  rose. 
Look’d  backward  on  their  fiery  foes. 

Let  proud  Oppression  rave  in  vain. 

For  ransom’d  Scotland  bursts  her  chain. 
And  mark  on  high  her  banner  brave 
Triumphant  o’er, old  Glota’s  wave, 
Proudly  unfurl  its  folding  free, 

Fann’d  by  the  gales  of  Liberty. 

Swift  as  the  breath  of  ocean’s  gale. 

Flew  far  and  wide  the  glorious  tale. 

And  swifter  still,  and  still  more  loud. 
Burst  forth  old  Scotland’s  spirit  proud; 
Despair  and  Terror  wildly  fled, 

And  Valour  rear’d  his  drooping  head ; 
Each  chief  whom  patriot  love  inspir’d^ 
Whom  hate  of  Southern  rapine  fir’d. 
Burnt  to  revisit  on  the  foe 
His  past  disgrace,  his  country’s  woe. 
Each  sylvan  shade,  each  secret  glen. 
Pour’d  forth  its  hordes  of  armed  men ; 
Each  gloomy  cavern  teem’d  with  life. 
With  warriors  panting  for  the  strife. 

Tg  Freedom’s  signal  Lenox  ran. 

And  stormy  Alpine’s  mountain  clan 
Forgot  awhile  the  fiery  feud,  1 

The  savage  thirst  of  mutual  blood,  L 
And  side  by  side  in  battle  stood.  j 
Each  onward  march,  each  coming  day, 
Swell’d  the  bold  band  to  vast  array ; 

Till  Scotland’s  patriot  sons  supplied 
A  gallant  army’s  strength  and  pride ; 

Like 
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Like  mountain  stream,  with  feeble  flow, 
When  first  it  seeks  the  vale  below ; 

Till,  gathering  in  its  onward  course 
Each  headlong  torrent’s  rapid  force, 

It  rolls  a  river  broad  and  brave. 
Resistless  to  the  ocean-wave.” 

We  suspect  that  many  errors  and 
hallucinalions  in  the  volume  before 
us  are  those  of  the  press,  for  Mr. 
Lewes’s  poems  appear  to  be  printed 
with  greater  splendour  than  correct¬ 
ness.  But  there  are  marks  of  haste 
and  inconsideratioH  chargeable  upon 
their  author.  The  rhymes  for  example, 
though  generally  correct,  are  some¬ 
times  very  faulty.  “  Deep”  and 
“  seek”  are  made  to  rhyme,  p.  34, 
and  at  p.  156,  “shapes”  and  “awakes.” 
This  is  intolerably  licentious.  If  we 
are  promised  the  “jingling  sound  of 
like  endings,”  do  let  the  final  sylla¬ 
bles  of  verses  be  consonant.  In  the 
same  page,  Mr.  Lewes  talks  of  “  wis¬ 
dom  soaring  upon  the  wings  of  folly.” 
We  apprehend  his  meaning  to  be,  that 
the  generally  wise  are  not  wise  uni¬ 
formly.  This  truth  we  subscribe  to, 
and  can  match  with  another,  that 
poets,  who  write  sense  generally, 
sometimes  write  nonsense.  If  wisdom 
•ver  launches  abroad  upo<n  the  pen¬ 
nons  of  folly,  the  goddess  is  surely 
more  likely  to  sink  than  to  soar. 

In  one  respect  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Lewes  demand  unqualified  applause. 
They  are  written  with  no  accommo¬ 
dation  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  day. 
The  Muse  has  of  late  been  so  often 
pressed  into  the  service  of  obscenity 
and  irreligion,  that  we  feel  peculiarly 
pleased  to  greet  her  when  thus  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  exercise  of  her  legiti¬ 
mate  office,  of  at  once  amusing  the 
fancy  and  amending  the  heart. 

44.  Poetics ;  or,  A  Series  of  Poems,  and 

Disquisitions  on  Poetry.  By  George 

Dyer,  formerly  of  Emanuel  College, 

Cambridge.  2  vols.  12 mo.  pp.  456. 

“  I  AM  obliged,”  says  Mr.  Dyer,  “  by 
way  of  introduction  to  the  following 
work,  to  use  more  words  than  may  at 
first  appear  prudent,  and  to  say  more  of 
myself  than  is  agreeable  to  a  modest  man. 
But  some  occasions  justify  a  few  free¬ 
doms.  Readers  and  writers  should  meet 
on  fair  ground,  lest,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  courts,  notwithstanding  replica¬ 
tions  and  pleas,  the  parties,  after  all, 

should  not  join  issue . Some  of  my 

friends,  had  I  never  mentioned  Cam¬ 
bridge,  would  have  been  able  to  trace  me, 
through  my  many  wanderings  in  the  fol- 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1812. 
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lowing  pages,  to  that  place;  and  I,  who 
know  best  my  own  pursuits,  consider 
them  but  as  the  determination  given  to 
my  thoughts  at  a  particular  period. 
This  determination  w*as  given  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  and  with  a  more  agreeable  plau¬ 
sibility,  and  amore  reasonable  conviction, 
I  deduce  any  enlargement  of  my  thoughts, 
and  the  dominion  of  more  powerful  affec¬ 
tions,  to  my  having  been  at  Cambridge, 
than  did  the  antient  astrologers  the  infe¬ 
rior  accidents  of  terrestrial  beings,  to  the 
superior  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
........  Following  myself  downwards, 

through  a  variety  of  engagements,  of 
studies,  of  pleasures,  and  friendships  in 
later  life,  I  perceive  they  have  been  un¬ 
der  a  considerable  influence,  a  predis¬ 
posing  approximation,  a  sort  of  destined 
aspect,  from  my  ruling  star,  when  at 
Cambridge. — There  are  those,  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  of  the  evolutions  of 
my  life,  unfolded  to  them,  in  a  long 
course  of  acquaintance,  or  made  out  by 
themselves,  through  some  acquaintance 
with  my  writings  and  movements,  who 
were  inclined  to  over-rate  them.  They 
have  frequently  suggested  that  such 
events,  with  suitable  observations,  if 
carefully  collected,  and  judiciously  ar¬ 
ranged,  would  possess  enough  of  literary 
variety,  with  enough  of  eccentricity  and 
singularity,  to  answer  some  purpose  of 
public  amusement  or  instruction.  This 
was  their  opinion  ;  and  they  added,  as  a 
spur  to  my  indifference,  that  a  work, 
formed  out  of  such  materials,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  (and  that  easily  it  might 
have  proved)  the  best  literary  specula¬ 
tion,  in  which  I  had  ever  engaged. — On 
the  importance  of  such  private  history, 
it  would  have  been  arrogant  in  me  to 
entertain  the  same  opinio  A'.  What  I 
thought,  I  expressed.  1  could  not  allow 
myself  to  over-rate  studies,  which,  though 
often  pleasing  and  disinterested,  and 
ardent,  had  been  too  desultory,  often  dis¬ 
satisfactory,  and  frequently  interrupted ; 
to  boast  of  connexions,  which,  though  in 
a  series  of  years,  numerous  and  various, 
and  highly  respectable,  may  have  been, 
sometimes,  only  occasional,  and  trans¬ 
ient,  and  partial ;  or  to  magnify  occur¬ 
rences  which,  t  hough  commonly  interest¬ 
ing  to  me,  and  sometimes  not  useless  to 
others,  had  generally  passed  in  a  private 
sphere;  such  was  my  judgment.  But  at 
length,  as  years  advanced,  and  I  still 
heard  the  same  matter  urged,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  compromise  the  matter  thus : 
— In  most  periods  of  my  life  I  had  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  poetry.  It  was  an  early  fit;  anil 
if  at  times  it  has  stopped,  it  has  always 
broken  out  again,  like  a  river  running 
under  ground.  Upon  various  occasions 
I  had  composed  pieces,  to  which  my 

situation 
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situation  gave  birth,  my  friendships  gave 
feeling,  and  my  studies  gave  propriety  5 
or  which  referred  to  some  previous  occur¬ 
rences  in  my  life.  Some  were  mere 
amusements,  fillips  to  my  severer 
thoughts  in  retirement;  others  have,  I 
own,  been  amongst  my  severest  studies. 
Some  have  been  my  travelling  compa¬ 
nions,  that  entertained  me,  and  beguiled 
the  hours  on  my  rural  excursions,  and 
were  written  when  I  was  as  serious,  as,  I 
hope,  I  seem  to  be;  others,  when  I  was 
disposed  to  trifle,  and  was  as  gay  as  the 
lark.  Sometimes,  when  I  wanted  a  con¬ 
soler,  I  consoled  myself,  or  rather  found 
one  in  the  poet’s  ever  good  friend,  the 
Muse ;  and  sometimes  from  a  desire  to 
sooth  others,  out  of  my  little  cruise  of 
consolatories  I  gave  a  little,  where  I 
thought  it  would  be  acceptable  :  whether 
from  too  little  thought,  or  wit — for  per¬ 
sons  may  become  writers  from  either 
motive — I  always  found  reasons  for  writ¬ 
ing,  both  in  verse  and  prose :  and  among 
these  have  been  the  usual  inducements 
which  have  prompted  others,  except  it 
might  be  a  desire  to  grow  rich,  or  forag¬ 
ing  for  patrons. — To  such  pieces,  then,  I 
was  determined,  with  the  little  portion 
of  magick  I  had  in  me,  to  give  a  being 
and  form,  mingled  and  confused,  as  they 
were,  in  the  chaos  of  my  own  numerous 
papers;  or  dispersed,  as  by  the  winds, 
in  various  periodical  publications.  I 
thought  that  such  as  had  any  curiosity 
concerning  me  might,  from  some  such 
a  systematic  edition  of  my  poetical  writ¬ 
ings,  receive  a  little  gratification ;  and 
that  a  professed  self-biography  in  prose, 
would  be  too  solemn  an  undertaking, 
and  extremely  hazardous;  and  that  a 
sort  of  Poetico-Memoriale  would,  though 
not  so  plausible,  be  better  adapted  to  my 
own  feelings.  I  knew  I  possessed  ample 
materials,  a  jumble  of  good  and  bad  feel¬ 
ings,  like  the  life  of  man ;  and  I  recol¬ 
lected  there  was  a  life  of  Horace,  com¬ 
posed  out  of  his  poems. 

“  Following  my  own  studies  and  spe¬ 
culations  rather  than  the  regular  litera¬ 
ture  of  our  Academia ,  I  have  no  right  to 
complain,  if  I  obtained  from  my  Alma 
Mater  no  particular  endearments ;  more 
particularly,  as  from  considering  that 
state  of  things  settled  by  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  I.  as  the  University  (so 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  it)  I  have 
proved  myself  no  very  dutiful  son  since. 
— But  what  then  ?  Poetry  personifies  and 
embodies  forms  in  her  own  way,  and  can 
make  Alma  Maters  to  her  own  taste.  So 
I  made  a  university  of  my  own,  composed 
of  a  few  academics,  from  whom  I  receiv¬ 
ed  numerous  civilities,  and  to  whose 
friendship  1  was  much  indebted.  These 
were  my  Alma  Mater.  These,  with  other 
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friendships,  will  account  for  my  Cam¬ 
bridge  attachments  :  and  why,  though 
I,  perhaps,  thought  more  with  Milton* 
upon  some  Cambridge  matters,  I  felt 
more  with  Cowley .; — My  occasional  resi¬ 
dence,  and  frequent  visits,  both  in  the 
towns  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in  after¬ 
life,  have  kept  my  old  affections  alive. 
So  that  Cowley  had  not  a  more  powerful 
charm  to  hold  him  to  Cambridge,  than 
I  have;  for  I  have  always  found,  that 
personal  regards  and  literary  pleasures, 
form  a  bond  of  union  equally  strong,  as 
any  considerations  which  are  usually  at¬ 
tached  to  academical  life.  My  affections, 
then,  may  have  in  them  something  ro¬ 
mantic,  being  paid  to  an  ideal  lady,  like 
those  paid  to  my  Padlocked  Lady  (vol. 
i.  p.  165);  but,  if  romantic,  they  have 
been  impassioned;  and  if  disinterested, 
they  have  been  sincere.” 

Mr.  Dyer  then  explains  his  plan  of 
publication,  which  he  had  proposed 
to  extend  to  four  volumes;  two  of 
which,  however,  are  for  the  present 
postponed. 

<c  While  engaged  in  publishing  my 
work  according  to  my  original  scheme, 
I  was  consulted  relative  to  a  History  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  It  being 
known  from  some  critical  papers  in  the 
Athenaeum,  and  my  Cantabrigiana  in  the 
Monthly  Magazinef,  that  1  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  that 
I  had  been  some  years  engaged  in  inqui¬ 
ries  relating  to  the  libraries  in  our  Uni¬ 
versities  and  Cathedrals,  I  was  thought 
no  improper  person  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  Without  going  into  particulars, 
1  shall  only  observe,  I  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  accede  to  the  proposal ;  knowing, 
if  I  did  not,  some  other  person  would  : 
knowing,  too,  though  I  had  never  pro¬ 
jected  a  regular  history  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  that  I  had  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  serious  and  expensive 
researches,  which  are  connected  with 
such  inquiries,  and  of  which  I  wished  to 
prepare  some  regular  account. — This 
work,  therefore,  being  proposed  to  me, 
I  had  no  alternative.  I  had  no  prospect 
of  putting  my  larger  plan  into  execution ; 
but  I  hoped,  that  I  might  compass  some 
smaller  biographical  and  bibliographical 
histories :  and  I  foresaw,  that  any  other 
person’s  engaging  in  such  a  work  as  a 
History  of  Cambridge,  with  my  papers 
already  before  the  public,  might  have 
encroached  upon  my  thoughts,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  have  frustrated  my  design.  I, 

*  “  Vide  Milton’s  Latin  Poems.” 

f  “  I  also  furnished  that  on  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  in  the  Reflector,  No  3. 
signed  Observer.” 
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therefore,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  parties  who  consulted  me, 
though  I  was,  even  at  the  time,  engaged 
in  printing  my  poetical  writings. — After 
the  engagement  thus  made,  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  will  be  publishers  and  proprie¬ 
tors,  for  reasons,  of  the  grounds  of  which 
they  had  certainly  a  right  to  judge,  and 
I  have  no  right  to  censure,  announced 
that  intended  History  to  the  publick.  To 
me  this  was  a  serious  memento.  I  found 
no  room  for  deliberation.  I  at  once  de¬ 
termined  to  stop  short;  and  not  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  other  two  volumes  of  my 
poetical  writings,  till  I  had  finished  the 
history. — The  two  volumes,  then,  now 
published,  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  what  are  to  follow,  though  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  my /design  into  a  sort  of  syste¬ 
matic  work  will  not  be  realized  till  the 
publication  of  the  two  other  volumes.” 

Thus  far  Mr.  Dyer  has  explained 
the  nature  of  the  present  work,  and 
of  that  in  which  he  is  now  busily  en¬ 
gaged.  He  adds,  as  an  apology, 

“  Leland  and  Camden,  our  English 
Antiquaries,  both  had  a  poetical  turn. 
The  former  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  suffi¬ 
ciently  long,  entitled  Cantio  Cygnea*, 
describing  a  family  of  swans  swimming 
down  the  river  Thames,  from  Oxford  to 
Greenwich,  and  commemorating  each 
place  as  they  passed  along.  Poetry  is  a 
pleasing  relaxation  amidst  more  Serious 
studies;  and  the  only  danger  is,  that  it 
should  detain  the  mind  too  long.  But 
to  me,  I  own,  it  has  been  like  my  natu¬ 
ral  food:  and  though  sometimes  it  may 
have  left  behind  an  indifference,  and  re¬ 
tarded  me  in  other  pursuits,  it  has  not 
seldom  given  a  new  flow  to  my  spirits, 
and  strengthened  me  for  more  sober  in¬ 
quiry.” 

We  verily  believe  Mr.  Dyer  to  be  a 
worthy  and  conscientious  man:  he 
possesses  a  considerable  share  of  eru¬ 
dition  ;  and  his  poetry  is  in  many  in¬ 
stances  very  far  beyond  mediocrity. 
Yet  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he 
had  a  better  provision  in  life  than  the 
precarious  profession  of  an  Author. 

One  of  the  Volumes  is  filled  with 
Poems,  chiefly  “  Odes,”  divided  into 
Three  Books;  the  other  with  “  Dis¬ 
quisitions”  iu  Prose.  One  of  the  Odes 
shall  here  be  copied  ; 

“  The  Race  of  Heroes-D 

LI. 

*  Lives  there  a  man,  who  does  not  feel 
Love’s  deeply-thrilling  joy  ? 

*  Lelaud’s  Itinerary,  vol.  ix. 

f  T  his  poem  had  in  view,  originally, 
the  design  of  the  Literary  Fund,  a  socie¬ 
ty,  which  first  arose  out  of  the  meeting' 
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Him  let  the  swarm  of  hovering  cares 
annoy : 

His  forehead  wears  the  monster-seal. 

Has  he  no  musiek  in  his  heart  ?  [part ; 
Far  from  the  social  board  let  him  de- 
Bid  him  seek  some  Cyclopean  cave. 
Where  the  giant-furies  rave  ; 

Or  some  charm-resisting  ground, [round; 
Where  scowling  ghosts  stalk  round  and 
Or  darkling  ’mid  the  blasted  desert  stray. 
Scar’d  by  the  demon  of  the  troublous 
way.' 

1.2. 

Such  was  the  song  of  ancient  time, 
Which  rous’d,  as  by  a  spell,  the  slumber 
ing  soul; 

And  still  shall  bid  th’  enthusiast  rhyme 
From  breast  to  breast  in  mingling  streams 
to  roll.  [strong, 

For  kindred  spirits,  fraught  with  passions 
Heaven  gave  to  feel  the  magic  power  of 
song. 

Yet  shall  the  Bard  still  toil  around. 

For  souls  of  Grecian,  Roman  name  ? 

Still  call  the  muse  of  fairy  ground, 

To  lift  some  storied  Author’s  fame  ? 

Man  fills  a  little  space. 

Nor  long  shall  hold  his  way;  [shall  trace 
Princes  and  glittering  knights,  ah!  who 

Beyond  a  day  ? -  [for  death. 

These  flowers  of  human  kind  but  bloom 
And  fable  is  but  mortal  breath;  [dies. 
While  Love,  still  fair  and  fragrant,  never 
Fills  the  wide  range  of  earth,  fills  all  th* 
expanse  of  skies. 

I.  3. 

“  To  thee  of  boundless  fame. 

And  blest  with  matchless  powers. 
Benevolence  or  Love,  whate’er  tby  name; 
If  when  th’  expectant  hours  [vance 

Were  taught  again  harmonious  to  ad- 
In  light  mysterious  dance,  [plas 

Then  life  was  thine,  thy  grand  delight  to 
The  genial  solace  of  the  future  man; 
When  at  thy  touch  Confusion  fled, 

Again  mov’d  oil  the  course  of  years. 

And  Order  shew’d  its  orient  head, 

’Mid  the  musiek  of  the  spheres ;  [rest 
Or  rather,  if  ’twas  thine,  thro’  years  to 
In  some  fair  Island  of  the  Blest, 

Where  one  unclouded  glory  gilds  the  sky. 
Where  from  the  sea  the  gales  ambrosial 

Oh  !  thou  of  peerless  grace, 

Whate’er  thy  name,  where’er  thy  place. 


of  a  few  men  of  Letters  for  benevolent 
purposes.  It  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
attention  of  the  higher  circles,  and  has 
for  its  President  and  Patron,  the  Prince 

of  Wales . For  an  account  of  the 

Origin,  Motives,  and  Objects  of  this  In¬ 
stitution,  see  “  The  Claims  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  by  Mr.  David  Williams,  whose 
exertions  for  its  establishment  have  occa¬ 
sioned  him  to  be  called  the  Founder.” 

Thin#, 
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Thine  be  the  song  of  time.”  Thus  roll’d 
along  [tide  of  song. 

The  goddess  of  the  Lyre,  th’  impetuous 

II.  1. 

Thro’  the  deep  long  extent  of  time, 

A  race  of  heroes  sprung;  [clime 

Love  was  their  sire — They  in  each  distant 
Liv’d  by  Love’s  law,  his  triumphs  sung. 
See  Discord  back  to  Chaos  hurl’d ! 

See  dawning  Reason  harmonize  the  world  J 
Soon  o’er  his  realms  so  vast  and  wide 
Ocean  views  the  vessel  glide  : 

Commerce,  lo !  has  spread  the  sail,  [hail : 
And  lands  remote  th’  advent’ rers  fondly 
And,  Tyre,  how  great  thy  rapture  to  ex¬ 
plore  [shore ! 

The  treasures  new  of  many  a  distant 

II.  % 

Ah !  what  is  all  the  blaze  of  power  ? 

And  what  the  pride  of  wealth,  but  pomp, 
and  pain  ? 

Then  brooding  Avarice  knew  her  hour; 
Then  wrapp’d  her  niggard  soul  in  dreams 
of  gain;  [bold; 

Ambition,  too,  thy  growing  hopes  were 
She  ponder’d  where  to  hide  the  wor- 
ship’d  gold. 

Remorseless,  curs’d  amidst  her  hoard; 
Thou  durst  bid  Ocean  wear  thy  chain, 
Like  gorgeous  Persia’s  madden’d  Lord, 
And  the  wide  world  confess  thy  reign. 
Love  call’d  his  sons ;  he  saw 
Where  lust  and  wanton  waste  [law ; 

Each  fram’d  with  tyrant  pride  the  lawless 
And  lo  1  they  haste,  [bands  ; 

The  Hero  Race,  man’s  guardian  angel- 
What  hero  sleeps,  when  Love  commands? 

*  Proceed,’  he  cries,  ‘  my  antient  laws 
proclaim,  [fame.’ 

Still  imitate  my  deeds,  still  emulate  my 

II.  3. 

‘  Then  only  gold  is  bright 
When  like  the  sun  it  shines,  [light ; 

And  round  the  world  distributes  generous 
But  when  the  dirt  of  mines  [ore 

Cleaves  to  a  miser’s  soul,  the  base-born 

Is  baser  than  before; 

Shine  ye  in  bounty  rich  ;  to  all  impart 
Their  boon  of  bliss,  the  genial  warmth  of 
heart : 

Let  earth  be  cloth’d  in  golden  grain, 
Make  valleys  smile,  and  rivers  flow, 
Teach  every  art  to  own  thy  reign, 

And  Genius  with  new  fires  to  glow  : 

Bid  Science  from  her  sleep  of  years  to 
start, 

And  Laws  controul  the  miscreant  heart : 
And  bid  the  Muse  with  her  soul-soothing 
charm 

The  grizly  host  of  human  ills  disarm. 

To  soothe  or  fire  the  breast : 

Thus  live,  in  blessing  others  blest, 

Thus  reign,  and,  more  than  conquerors, 
rule  the  mind,  [man  kind/ 

Such  be  the  Hero  Race,  the  stars  of  hu- 
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III.  i. 

Lo  quickly  speeds  the  word  divine; 

Zeal  to  adventure  led  : 

Wisdom  held  out  a  cbeerin  g  light  to  shine, 
And  wide  the  vivid  glory  spread. 

Ye  Northern  climes,  unknown  to  fame. 
Whence  else  have  sprung  your  souls  of 
noble  name  ? 

Ye  hills,  whence  living  waters  pour, 

From  East  to  West  their  mingled  store. 
Whence  else  your  bards,  and  many  a  sage 
Gods  amongst  men, and  masters  of  the  age; 
Hence  Anacharsis,  and  each  Eastern  sire. 
And  Cadmus’  lore,  and  Orpheus’  heavenly 
lyre. 

III.  2. 

And  thou,  oh  !  Britain,  Isle  so  blest. 
Whom  valour  gives  the  glory  of  a  name. 
Have  generous  fires  ne’er  warm’d  thy 
breast  ?  [flame  ? 

Or  were  your  fires  but  wild  ambition’s 
No — Britain  Heroes  boasts,  and  still  he^ 
pride,  [died. 

Alfreds  who  rul’d,  and  Nelsons  who  have 
See  Bacon,  Nature’s  laws  unfold  ! 

From  world  to  world  see  Newton  soar  ! 

In  Mercy’s  cause  see  Howard  hold 
His  patient  course  from  shore  to  shore  * 
Enough — lo  1  Fancy  now 
Conducts  the  Muse  along. 

The  azure  robe  and  golden  lyre  well  show 
The  Queen  of  Song  : 

And  did  she  vainly  lift  the  heroic  lays  ? 
Rich  were  her  songs,  and  breath  of  praise; 
And  dear  is  still  her  sweetly-warbled  lyre. 
As  wing’d  with  zeal  divine,  she  breathes 
the  ennobling  fire. 

III.  3. 

‘  Know,  Genius  is  a  light. 

Guiding  millions  on  their  way;  [night, 
A  friendly  moon,  which  gilds  the  deep  of 
A  sun,  which  rules  the  day ; 

And  science,  flowing  thro’  the  vast  of  time, 
A  stream  which  cheers  each  clime,  [sage. 
Hence  well-directed  plans  and  counsels 
Which  guide,  exalt,  and  harmonize  an 
age.  [power. 

Hence  art,  and  taste,  and  wealth,  and 
The  charm  and  bliss  of  life  inhale, 

The  bees,  which  rifling  every  flower. 

On  their  treasur’d  sweets  regale,  [sign’d) 
I  come !  this  wreath  (the  task  to  me  as- 
Pensive  on  sacred  brows  to  bind — 

For  more  is  still  to  worth  and  genius  due; 
And  lo  !  the  task  of  love  I  leave  to  you  : 
Poor  are  the  Muse’s  lays. 

But,  oh  !  be  yours  the  heroes’  pr  aise  : 
While  thro’ the  skies,  their  merits  I  re¬ 
sound,  [from  the  ground  ” 

Yours  be  the  nobler  task  to  raise  them 

45.  A  short  Appeal  to  the  Navy ,  by  the 
Sjririt  o/'Nelson ;  Qvo.pp.  7 •  Hatchard. 

THIS  very  small  pamphlet  is  pro¬ 
per  to  be  read  at  the  Masl-head  of 
every  ship  in  the  British  Navy. 

SELECT 
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POEMS  FOR  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  LITERARY  FUND. 

I.  An  Address  written  and  recited  by 
W.  T.  Fitz -Gerald,  Esq.* 

"^/"HEN  first  the  Sun  his  glorious  orb 
displays,  / 

We  view  his  splendour  ere  we  feel  his  rays : 
Thus  did  Reflection’s  eye  foresee  that 
plan,  [Man. 

Which  dawn’d  in  wisdom,  would  enlighten 
When  Learning’s  patient  victims  should 
no  more 

Their  fate  unpitied  by  the  world  deplore  ! 
Nor  slighted  Genius  hide  his  pensive 
head, 

To  write,  degraded,  for  precarious  bread  ; 
Doom’d  to  a  prison,  or  an  early  grave. 

To  starve  like  Camoens,  or  like  Tasso 
rave  ! 

So  often  thankless  Nations  have  been 
blind 

To  splendid  talents  that  adorn’d  mankind. 
That  some  successful  Bards,  in  modern 
days,  [praise ; 

Obtain  their  just  reward — -demands  our 
Well  they  deserve  the  chaplet  that  they 
wear,  [your  care. 

And  the  World’s  favour  takes  them  from 
But  think  how  many  more  in  secret  pine, 
Like  withering  leaves  upon  the  blasted 
vine ! 

Dragging  out  wretched  life,  with  want  op¬ 
press’d. 

Deceitful  Hope  still  ling’ring  in  the  breast; 
Till  this  sad  lesson  Age  at  length  imparts, 
And  writes  the  moral  on  their  breaking 
hearts, 

That  those  who  seek  for  Patrons,  in  then- 
need, 

Lean,  with  a  Giant’s  weight,  upon  a  reed  !f 
Yet  all  mankind,  injustice,  must  confess 
The  debt  they  owe  to  England’s  glorious 
Press ; 

Thus  where  the  Eddystone  above  the  wave 
Its  beacon  rears,  the  mariner  to  save, 

The  foreign  seaman,  ’midst  the  gloom  of 
night,  [light ! 

Blesses,  in  prayer,  the  life-preserving 
Europe’s  fell  Tyrant  views,  with  secret 
dread. 

This  sword  of  Damocles  above  his  head  ! 
Its  threatening  point  still  keeps  that  mind 
in  awe,  [Law. 

Which  scoffs  Religion,  and  derides  all 
Let  Afric's  son,  above  all  other  men, 
Proclaim  his  gratitude  to  Freedom’s  pen  ! 
No  more  th’  unfeeling  race  of  sordid  gain 
Trade  in  his  blood,  and  traffic  in  his  pain  ; 

,  . -  - . -  — 

*  Being  ..the  sixteenth  Anniversary 
Poem  written  by  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  for  the 
Literary  Fund. 

f  See  Mr,  F.’s  Address  for  18Q0. 


No  more  in  floating  dungeons  shall  he  bear 
The  foul  infection  of  corrupted  air; 
Condemn’d  to  hear  his  fellow-sufferer  sigh, 
And  in  the  pestilential  prison  die! 

Or,  living,  doom’d,  the  dreadful  voyage 
o’er, 

To  pine  in  bondage  on  a  foreign  shore  ; 

Far  from  those  ties  that  once  endear’d  his 
life,  [wife ! 

His  peaceful  home,  his  children,  and  his 
The  grateful  African,  no  more  oppress’d. 
Now  folds  his  child  in  safety  to  his  breast ; 
Teaching  his  infant  tongue  to  bless  the 
reign  [gro’s  chain ! 

Of  good  King  George,  who  broke  the  Ne- 
That  honour’d  name  calls  forth  the  heart¬ 
felt  sigh. 

And  starts  a  tear  in  every  Briton’s  eye. 
When  Heaven,  for  reasons  who  shall  dare 
arraign  ?  [pain. 

Tried  our  lov’d  Monarch  with  disease  and 
A  mourning  people  felt  th’  iuflicting  hand, 
And  gloomy  sorrow  shadow’d  all  the 
land  ! 

Each  patriot  breast  was  fill’d  with  anxious 
care,  [land’s  Heir ! 

But  none  more  deeply  griev’d  than  Eng- 
Ordain’d  to  govern  at  that  awful  hour, 

No  charms  for  him  held  forth  the  seat  of 
power  : 

His  heart  resolv’d  whatever  must  be  done. 
Should  prove  the  fond  affection  of  a  Son: 

He  made  the  feelings  of  the  King  his  own. 
The  faithful  guardian  of  his  Father’s 
throne ! 

Bless’d  were  that  Muse  whose  numbers 
could  assuage 

The  fierce  contentions  of  domestic  rage  ; 
Make  rival  talents  form  one  powerful 
band, 

Uniting  all  the  wisdom  of  the  land  ! 

Such  strains,  more  useful  than  Tyrtseaa 
l^ys,  [praise. 

Might  well  deserve  a  grateful  Nation’s 
Gallia’s  stern  Despot,  who,  with  ceaseless 
hate, 

Beholds  this  land  invincible  as  great; 
Convinc’d  at  last  t’  invade  our  iron  coast 
Was  but  the  ravings  of  a  madman’s 
boast. 

By  Fraud  attempts  what  arms  could  never 
gain—  jjSpain  ! 

Fraud  that  too  well  prevail’d  in  injur’d 
To  sow  dissention  in  this  envied  Isle, 

Is  what  he  meditates  with  Daemon’s  guile  ; 
Thinks  England’s  feuds  will  waste  her 
power  away, 

And  hopes  to  ruin  what  he  cannot  sway  ; 
Tries  to  divide  that  strength  he  dares  not 
meet, 

For  British,  union  must  be  his  defeat ! 

But  though  with  parties,  parties  still  con¬ 
tend, 

Amidst  the  struggle  he  shall  find  no  friend.  , 

Whejt  " 
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When  great  Camillus,  banish’d  from  his 
home. 

Indignant  feit  th’  ingratitude  of  Rome, 

He  yet  obey’d  his  bleeding  country’s  call, 
forgot  his  private  wrongs,  and  crush’d 
the  Gaul ! 

Let  British  Patriots  such  examples  shew, 
And  feel  no  hatred  but  against  the  foe  ; 

All  little  jealousies  be  laid  to  rest, 

And  public  spirit  animate  the  breast : 
Then  shall  the  Ship  of  State,  with  pros¬ 
perous  sail, 

Stem  every  tide,  and  steer  with  every  gale; 
No  rocks  shall  threaten,  nor  no  quick¬ 
sands  whelm,  [helm ! 

Strength  at  the  prow,  and  Union  at  the 
And,  thus  from  all  internal  danger  free, 
The  mighty  fabrick  shall  command  the 
sea, 

Bear  Britain’s  thunder  o’er  the  subject 
wave, 

To  curb  the  tyrant,  and  release  the  slave  ; 
Where  Wellington,  for  ever  known  to 
Fame, 

Supports  the  honour  of  his  country’s  name  ! 
Whose  manly  breast,  alive  to  Pity’s  tear, 
Has  made  the  Victor  to  the  vanquish’d 
dear. 

For  when  the  town*  was  storm’d  in  dread¬ 
ful  fight, 

Amidst  the  tenfold  horrors  of  the  night ; 
When  War’s  stern  laws,  for  many  a  hero 
slain,  [Spain, 

Call’d  out  for  vengeance  on  the  scourge  of 
Mercy,  inherent  in  the  nobly  brave, 
Withheld  his  sword,  and  gave  the  word— 
to  save. 

Such  triumphs  last  to  Time’s  remotest  date, 
Recording  Wellington  as  good  as  great ! 


H.  Written  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Symmons, 
D.  D,  and  recited  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Browne. 

night;  and,  weary  onCunaxa’s 
plain,  [slain, 

Their  friends  defeated,  and  their  leaders 
The  Grecian  myriad  camp’d:  on  every 
side 

Innumerous  Asia  pour’d  her  hostile  tide. 
’Twixt  them  and  Greece,  a  world  embat¬ 
tled  lay  ;  [dreadful  way. 

And  hope  shrunk  trembling  from  the 
While  death,  or  deadlier  chains,  await  the 
choice,  [voice. 

Sunk  was  each  heart,  and  falter’d  every 
Then,  rich  in  science,  with  illumined  air 
The  young  Socratic  rising  chased  despair. 
His  glowing  lip  the  powers  of  virtue-. 

warms :  / 

Spears  clash  on  shields  ;•  the  tents  re-  > 
sound,  To  arms  !  [alarms.  \ 

And  struck  Euphrates  rings  with  stern-' 


Through  fields  of  gleaming  steel,  o’er  steep 
and  plain,  [vain, 

Where  the  fleet  Parthian  bends  his  bow  in 
The  Sage  victorious  leads  their  homeward 
course,  [force. 

And  proves  that  mind  is  lord  of  barb’rous 
Bright  from  the  Athenian  forge,  with 
polish’d  sway, 

The  sword  of  Pella  spread  diffusive  day. 
By  Homer  fired,  by  Aristotle  taught, 

The  victor  held  the  world  within  his 
thought. 

Where’er  he  march’d,  the  Muses  march’d 
along,  [strate  throng. 

And  threw  their  treasures  mid  the  pro- 
New  seas,  explored,  for  traffic  sails  ex¬ 
pand  : 

New  cities  glitter  on  the  desert  land  : 

And  arts,  with  empire,  stretch  their  golden 
reign, 

From  Helle’s  wave  to  India’s  utmost  main. 
By  science  form’d  to  lead  in  peace  or 
war, 

See  Julius  shine,  resplendent  as  his  star. 
The  sword  and  pen  alike  adorn  his  hand, 
And  the  Muse  lifts  him  to  the  world’s  com¬ 
mand. 

When  Latian  guilt  the  wrath  of  Heaven 
awoke,  [jmke ; 

And  Rome  was  bow’d  beneath  the  Vandat 
Scath’d  by  the  with’ring  tempest,  Learn¬ 
ing  died ;  [pride. 

And  bursting  outrage  whelm’d  the  M  uses’ 
Then  perish’d  too  the  pride  and  charm  of 
life:  [and  strife. 

With  Ignorance  reign’d  weakness,  want. 
In  feodal  gloom  the  heavy  nations  lie, 
Oppress’d  by  Power,  and  torn  by  Anar¬ 
chy. 

Peace  knows  not  calm,  War  bleeds  with¬ 
out  effect :  [protect  ; 

Laws,  strong  to  crush,  are  powerless  to 
And  hovering  o’er,  to  give  the  blacker 
night,  _  [light. 

Hangs  Superstition,  and  prevents  the 
Earth  shakes  convuls’d,  the  eternal 
mountains  nod,  [God. 

Storms  rend,  and  fires  devour  before  the 
But,  when  he  comes,  storms,  fires,  and 
earthquakes  cease,  [God  of  peace. 
And  by  the  still,  small  voice,  is  known  the 
Now  Learning,  roused  from  ages  of  re- 
pose,  [goes. 

Mounts  on  her  car,  and  kindles  as  she 
Where  tread  hCr  steeds  of  light,  with  rich 
inlay 

Spontaneous  flowers  enamel  all  the  way. 
Man  springs  to  life  beneath  her  quick’ning 
glance :  [dance. 

Befoi'e  her,  hand  in  band,  the  Graces 
Arts,  Commerce,  Freedomf  with  elated 
mien,  [queen. 

Attend  her  triumph,  and  confess  tliekr 


*  Badajoz. 

4  “  Personal,  as  well  as  political  freedom,  in  its  extension  to  the  lowest  order  of  the 
community,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  unquestioned  results  of  revived 

learning. 
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Behind  is,dragg’d  a  base  and  captive  train : 

7  here  crown’d  Oppression  struggles  with 
his  chain : 

There  ruffian  Violence,  unequal  Law, 

And  night-born  Superstition  cease  to 
awe. 

To  Britain  thus  in  laurel’d  state  she 
tends ; 

And  here  in  pomp,  the  Capitol  ascends. 

Here  dooms  her  captives,  triple  bonds  their 
fate>  [her  state. 

Here  hangs  her  trophies,  here  completes 
Britain  !  in  homage  to  her  feet  repair  ; 

And  fold  her  offspring  with  parental  care. 

Glow  at  their  merits  I  blush  when  they 
must  sue ! 

Awake  to  justice  !  to  thyself  be  true  ! 

Think,  when  her  sons  extend  the  imploring 
hand,  [fame’s  demand. 

Thy  shame  they  speak,  and  plead  thy 

Their  toils  thy  riches,  their  renown  thv 
pride, 

5Tis  thou  art  injured  by  theirclaim  denied. 

Haste  then,  prevent  the  suppliants,  nor 
delay 

To  twine  with  votive  gold  the  hallow’d  bay. 
In  Anna’s  days,  when  glory  crown’d 
OUr  Jand,  [dolphin  plann’d, 

When  Marlborough* *  conquer’d,  and  Go- 

The  generous  statesman  held  the  Muses 
dear, 

And  letter’d  Genius  whisper’d  at  his  ear: 

The  wit  conversed  familiar  with  the  lord  ; 

Nay,  sate  his  equal  at  the  Council-board. 

Augustan  days!  ah!  quickly  doom’d  to 

And  leave  the  Muse  to  praise  and  poverty. 

Frown’d  from  the  court,  disclaim’d  by 
prince  and  peers, 

She  felt  a  winter  of  a  hundred  years. 

At  length  she  sees  benigner  seasons  rise, 

And  drinks  restoring  influence  from  your 
eyes  : 

Beholds  a  people  her’s,  her  Prince  in 
power  ;  [inspiring  hour. 

Bounds  with  fresh  nerves,  and  baits  the 


Great  Prince !  proceed,  and  as  her  friend 
be  known  ;  [throne.) 

(That  name  can  give  renown  beyond  thy 
Seek  her  true  sons,  where  merit  shrinks 
from  sight ; 

And  lead  them  blushing  to  adorn  the  light. 
But  spurn  the  slaves  that  still  ort  greatness 
wait,  [hate. 

Whose  pens  are  sold  to  flattery,  faction. 
Things  of  an  hour,  that  buz,  and  sting,  and 
die  ; 

Dirt’s  insect-brood,  Corruption’s  family. 
Crush  these  ;  but  go  !  by  taste  and  genius 
led, 

Stir  living  worth  to  emulate  the  dead. 
Warm  into  glorious  birth  thy  Britain’s 
mind ;  [kind : 

To  teach,  sublime,  refine,  and  charm  man- 
Spread  in  new  Bacons  intellectual  day  ; 

In  other  Miltons  tread  the  empyreal  way  : 
Through  Fancy’s  worlds  in  other  Shakes- 
peares  pierce ; 

In  other  Newtons  range  the  universe : 

Till  mingling  beams,  like  stars  her  race 
unite. 

To  cover  Albion  with  a  blaze  of  light. 

Be  ours,  my  Friends  1  the  princely  pa¬ 
triot’s  plan,  [Man, 

Zealous  with  him  for  Learning,  Britain, 
’Tis  not  in  one,  how7e’er  adorn’d  and  great. 
To  stretch  the  Muse’s  sceptre  o’er  the 
state. 

The  general  hand  must  plant  her  in  the 
throne :  [her  own. 

The  people’s  love  must  make  the  realm 
When  in  the  Gothic  cloud  our  isle  was 
drown’d,  [round. 

Even  Alfred’s  sun  threw  no  effulgence 
The  noble  river,  as  its  waters  glide, 

May  robe  with  green  the  pasture  by  its 
side; 

But  from  the  drops  that  cluster  on  her  face. 
Extended  Earth  imbibes  her  living  grace. 

This  WiLLiAMsf  saw,  and  struck  with 
Learning’s  charms, 

Essay’d  to  place  her  in  the  Nation’s  arms. 


learning,  and  its  consequent  civilization.  During  the  dark  ages,  notwithstanding  the 
powerful  opposition  of  the  Clergy,  who  much  to  their  own  honour  very  strenuously  re¬ 
sisted  this  execrable  and  anti-christian  abuse,  predial  and  domestic  slavery  prevailed 
in  every  nation  of  Europe:  and  in  our  island  slaves  continued  for  some  centuries  to 
form  an  article  of  commercial  export.  In  proportion  to  the  progress  of  general  infor¬ 
mation,  this  abominable  outrage  on  man  experienced  a  gradual  decline,  till  under  the 
Tudors  (but  not  by  the  influence  of  that  hateful  dynasty,  or  by  any  positive  act  of 
the  legislature),  it  ceased  finally  to  exist.  L speak  with  immediate  reference  to  Eng¬ 
land  :  but,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  effects,  in  this  instance,  of  diffusive  know¬ 
ledge,  have  been  precisely  and  uniformly  the  same.  In  Poland  and  Russia,  where  the 
progress  of  learning  has  been  very  small,  predial  slavery  still  subsists;  and  in  Turkey, 
which  is  yet  plunged  in  Scythian  barbarism,  slavery  of  every  description  continues  in 
undiminished  force.” 

*  “  I  mean  to  designate  in  this  place  by  its  most  illustrious  Administration  the  whole 
of  that  brilliant  period  in  our  history,  when  the  great  of  both  parties,  Whig  and  Tory, 
were  eminent  for  their  patronage  of  literary  merit;  when  Swift,  Prior,  Locke,  Ad¬ 
dison,  Newton,  &e.  were  either  the  confidential  friends  of  ministers,  or  were  in  public 
office,  and  ministers  themselves.” 

f  “  David  Williams,  the  founder  of  the  literary  Fund  Society,” 


For 
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For  the  high  fair  to  gain  an  equal  dower  ; 

To  guard  her  line  from  Fortune’s  adverse 
power : 

With  a  strong  spell  to  fence  the  laurel’d 
brow,  [blow : 

Sacred  from  want’s,  as  from  the  lightning’s 

To  seat  the  man,  by  Nature’s  charter 
great. 

At  Nature’s  banquet,  smiling  and  elate  ; 

His  lot  no  more,  in  bloated  grandeur’s 
train, 

To  warble  to  his  lyre  a  menial  strain ; 

But  free  and  proud,  as  Heaven’s  distin¬ 
guish’d  son, 

To  feel  the  whole  his  Patron,  not  the  one ; 

For  this,  unconscious  of  a  private  end, 

Our  Founder  wrought  $  and,  as  his  coun¬ 
try’s  friend, 

Still  fed  the  spring,  that  Softly  might  im¬ 
part  [heart : 

Health  to  the  letter’d  pilgrim’s  fainting 

And  rousing  him  to  power,  might  then 
expand,  [land : 

Swell’d  by  a  streaming  region,  o’er  the 

To  brood  with  genial  wave,  till  all  below. 

Enrich’d  and  ripen’d,  with  production 
glow  : 

And  Britain,  bright  through  centuries  of 
praise, 

Bloom  one  great  garden  of  immortal  bays. 


Nullum  tulisset  nomen,  in  ultimum 
Ni  bella  mundum  tenderat,  et  manus 
Gaesar  j  genus  quamvis  celebre  ; 

Et  proavus  fuit  huic  lulus. 

Vivis  paternis  sedibus,  atrio 

Alto  columnis,  quas  hyemes  nigrar 
Triv£re  centum  j  sic  honores 
Perpetuos  tetigisse  credis : 

Si  stirpe  vitis  deterior  sua, 

Tandem  racemos  fert  domino  malos  ; 
Excisa  dat  pcenas ;  focisque 
Suppeditat  cumulata  lignum. 

Tu  dueis  ortum  de  Jove,  vel  Deis, 
Quoscunque  habebant  aureatempora  j 
Pyrrhseque,  et  audaci  Prometheo, 

Tu  numeras  atavos  priores. 

Non  sic  Catonis  nomen,  in  omnibus 
Laudatur  asvis  ;  qui  sibi  funere 
Famam  paravit ;  dum  triumphOs 
Eripuit  geminos,  ab  hoste  : 

Non  sic  petivit  rex  ab  origine, 

Laudes  inanes  Romulus  ;  oppidi 
Muros  aratro  cum  notavit ; 

Atque  novos  posuit  colonos  : 

Mox  jussa  cunctis  gentibus,  et  dare 
Leges, — fumros  •, — et  sonitu  tub®, 
Turbare  tellures  Eoas •> 

Occiduumque  movere  Solem. 

W.  C.  Langtoif. 


EPIGRAMMA 

De  Principe  nostro,  qui  nuper  in  se  sus- 
cepit  totam  Regni  Administrationem,  et  qui, 
posthabitis  aids  sibi  a  tenera  adolescentia 
eonjunctis,  biter  quos  Nobilissimus  Moira 
numerandus  est,  Partium  Adversarum 
Primarios,  populo  suffragante,  in  re  pub - 
lieu  ordinandd  Administros  adhibuit. 
oc^oKipoq  <77rou^a?oy,  Koiguvs, 

Xovov, 

t uv  clyaQA  recfulv) q  ^pvorctroq. 
t nvyt  jAv  Ivvoptviv  lco^tx>p.Eq 

Iv  KogvCpy  ^nfjiocrixq  dgiTccq, 

yovTaq  (piXccv  vtepi  fjux.^y<XfXEV0iq  /xsTsS'a/Kt 
sou  VMytpzgt:® 

Evvocrlysciov  dvccAloq  lq  ^shccKOspiv 

avcrfxsvBuv  ovk  eti  irovroq 

$Za\'  bxSov  TOVTOV  7T0T 6  TYlXoQcV 

>  \ 

a*  suv, 

x&tgccvov  ccpuv  ya,%  ovK  ysMot^a  xgarsi. 
Liverpool ,  Map  1.  J,  W. 

“  Generosam  Majorum  Famam.” 

Corn.  Nep. 

CUR,  Crasse,  jactas  te  proavis  satum 
Magnis,  et  auri  pondere  divitem  ? 
Inane  nomen  !  non  repellens 
Funera  ; — nec  valituium  in  Oreo. 

Auferte  ceram,  signaque  nobilis 

Ort&s  ;  honores,  ah  !  nimiutn  breves. 
Nam  nomen  antiquum,  genusve 
Postera  non  memorabit  aetas. 


On  the  Death  of  James  Van  de  Spiegel, 
Esq.  (a See  Obituary,  March  5.) 
AH!.  why  should  we  with  “  tears  full  salt*3 
Augment  the  briny  wave, 

That  curls  its  foaming  head  so  high 
Above  thy  watery  grave  ? 

Thy  body’s  plunge  at  evening  hour 
Into  the  raging  sea, 

To  our  weak  sense  terrific  seem’d. 

But  nought  that  plunge  to  thee  ! 

Not  surer  sunk  thy  life-warm  corse 
Into  the  dark  abyss, 

Than  rose  thy  unoffending  soul 
To  everlasting  bliss  ! 


EPITAPH 

To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Frances  Tempi.e, 
Wife  of  Col.  Temple,  (See  p.  394.) 
CTRANGER,  approach !  beneath  this 
mound  of  earth 

Sleep  the  pale  relicks  of  departed  worth  ; 
A  form  that  once  the  purest  soul  enshrin’d. 
The  loveliest  Temple  of  a  lovely  mind  ; 
Unstain’d  by  sin,  undimm’d  by  mortal  fear, 
Clos’d  is  the  chapter  of  her  brief  career. 
Hist !  Hist !  a  voice  my  drooping  spirit 
hears,  [less  tears  ; 

“  Restrain,”  it  cries,  “  restrain  thy  fruit- 
She,  whom  thou  weepest  with  a  daughter’s 
love. 

Soars  a  proud  Seraph  in  the  realms  above ; 
In  brightness  clothed,  untouch’d  by  Sor¬ 
row’s  rod,  [throne  of  God.” 

Mourner  !  thy  Mother  dw^ls  before  the 

L.  S.  T. 
HIS- 
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Proceedings  in  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament 


of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

House  of  Commons,  March  9. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  a  variety 
of  sums  for  Irish  Miscellaneous  services 
were  voted. 

The  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the  present 
year,  amounting  to  nearly  four  millions 
and  a  half,  were  moved  by  Mr.  Ward, 
who  stated  the  excess  (merely  nominal) 
at  265,000/.  :  the  Resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 


March  10. 

A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Infant  Suitors 
in  Courts  of  Equity,  entitled  to  stock  in 
the  public  funds,  was  read  the  first,  as  was 
a  Bill  for  repealing  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
with  regard  to  Wanderers,  the  third  time. 

Lord  Folkestone,  in  moving  for  a  return 
of  ail  foreigners,  by  name,  in  the  British 
army,  stated  that  the  foreign  troops  in 
our  service  had  been  increased  from 
16,000  to  30,000. 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  necessity 
of  the  measure. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  complained  that  the 
fences  of  the  constitution  were  broken 
down  ;  and  observed,  that  it  was  strange, 
while  we  were  inviting  foreigners  into  our 
service,  any  regulation  should  subsist 
against  the  enlistment  of  Irishmen. 

Mr.  Palmer  explained,  that  not  only 
Irishmen,  but  English  manufacturers  were 
rejected  by  the  Colonel  of  the  10th  Hus¬ 
sars,  because  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  treatment  of  horses,  which  was 
understood  by  recruits  who  had  been 
trained  to  agriculture. 

Lord  Folkestone  then,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Perceval,  withdrew  his  motion; 
and  another  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
foreign  officers  and  soldiers  serving  in 
the  different  regiments  of  this  country, 
was  substituted. 

A  Bill  for  abolishing  the  oaths  taken 
by  Members  of  Parliament  before  t'ne 
Lord  Steward,  or  his  deputy,  was  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Wynne,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Perceval,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  stated  that  the  contract 
made  by  Mr.  Willan  with  Government, 
for  the  supply  of  3300  horses  at  3s.  per 
day  per  horse,  was  relinquished,  on  his 
discovering  that  the  contractor  was  making 
a  profit  of  70,000/.  per  annum. 

House  of  Lords,  March  11. 

Lord  Bonngdon,  after  enquiring  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  if  the  letter  he  held  in 
his  hand,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  addressed  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  on  Jthe  subject  of  form- 
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ing  a  liberal  and  extended  administration 
(see  p.  1 84),  was  genuine  (to  which  the 
noble  Earl  declined  giving  any  answer); 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  letter  was  not  denied.  Being 
satisfied  in  his  conscience  that  his  Royal 
Highness  was  perfectly  sincere  in  the 
communication,  and  that  it  was  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  to  bring  the  correspond  ¬ 
ence  in  question  to  a  successful  issue,  he 
should,  on  Thursday  (the  19th  instant), 
submit  to  their  Lordships  the  propriety  of 
addressing  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  to  form  an  Administration  upon, 
such  a  broad,  firm,  liberal,  and  efficient 
basis,  as  would  produce  confidence  at 
home  and  respect  abroad.  If,  when  the 
matter  came  to  be  particularly  considered, 
any  other  form  of  proceeding  should  be 
found  more  desirable,  he  should  have  ho 
objection  to  concur  in  any  alteration  of 
his  motion  not  inconsistent  with  its  object. 

Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  admitted  that 
the  answer  to  the  communication  was  ge¬ 
nuine,  and  that  it  contained  their  un¬ 
biassed  sentiments  on  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Abercrombie,  for  a  return  of 
the  convicts  transported,  pardoned,  or 
received  into  the  Army  and  Navy,  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Messrs.  Ryder  and  Perceval,  who 
observed  that  it  would  tend  to  expose  those 
men,  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Graham,  were  for  their  good  conduct  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  into  regular  regiments  in 
this  country,  instead  of  condemned  ones. 
There  were  three  regiments  formed  of 
these  men,  namely,  the  Royal  African" 
Corps,  the  York  Rangers,  and  another  : 
the  Rangers  had  distinguished  themselves 
at  the  taking  of  Gtiadaloupe. 

Gens.  Tarlelon  and  Fergus  son  reprobated 
the  practice,  as  lowering  the  character  of 
the  Army. 

March  13. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pre¬ 
sented  a  Message  from  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent,  stating,  that  “  the  assistance  which 
we  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  Portuguese 
Government,  his  allies,  had  furnished  the 
means  of  improving  the  military  esta¬ 
blishment  of  that  country,  and  of  render¬ 
ing  conspicuous  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  its  armies,  in  the  successful  deliverance 
from,  and  defence  of  Portugal,  against 
the  Enemy;  and  trusting  that  he  will  be 
enabled  to  give  the  same  assistance  in  the 
present  war  as  in  the  last:  from,  which 

such , 
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such  important  consequences  to  the  cause 
of  the  allies  have  resulted.”  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Supply. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  Mutiny  Bill,  Sir  F.  Burdett  animad¬ 
verted  on  the  military  punishment  of 
flogging,  and  urged  by  many  arguments 
the  policy  of  its  abolition  in  the  British 
Army.  He  said,  that  many  persons  died, 
in  consequence  of  its  infliction  by  sen¬ 
tence  of  a  regimental  court  martial,  whose 
sufferings  never  met  the  public  eye ;  and 
instanced,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mis¬ 
sionary,  the  case  of  a  soldier  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  who  being  sentenced  to  re¬ 
ceive  1000  lashes,  had  250  inflicted,  when 
the  surgeon  interposed,  and  he  was  taken 
from  the  halberts,  but  died  in  a  few  days 
after.  He  understood  that  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Hutchinson, 
and  the  Earl  of  Wellington,  were  desirous 
of  abolishing  the  practice. 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  urged  the  impossibility 
of  supporting  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
should  the  fear  of  this  punishment  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed. 

Gens.  Tar le ten ,  Phipps ,  and  Porter ,  Sir 
G .  IVarrender,  Mr.  Abercrombie ,  Mr.  C. 
Adams,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  C.  Somer¬ 
set,  Lord  Cochrane ,  and  Mr.  IV.  Smith, 
spoke  against  the  abolition ;  Sir  S.  Ro~ 
milly  and  Mr.  Whitbread  in  its  favour. 
The  Bill  was  then  read  the  third  time; 
but  the  clause  proposed  by  Sir  F.  Burdett 
was  negatived  by  79  votes  to  6r 


March  16. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagk,  after  noticing  the  essential  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  supply  of  last  year  had  af¬ 
forded  to  the  Government  of  Portugal,  in 
raising  and  disciplining  a  military  force, 
which  had  at  Busaco,  and  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  shewn  itself  competent  to  meet  the 
regular  troops  of  France ;  said  that  such 
were  the  financial  exertions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  aid  the  general  cause,  that  the  revenue 
of  Portugal,  applicable  to  the  prosecution 
©?  the  war,  was  higher  in  point  of  amount 
than  at  any  former  period  during  the  war; 
and  such  measures  had  lately  been  adopted 
as  were  calculated  to  augment  the  receipt 
to  a  still  farther  extent.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  two 
millions,  be  granted,  to  continue,  in  Bri¬ 
tish  pay,  a  body  of  Portuguese  troops; 
which,  after  some  observations  from  Mr. 
Freemantle ,  and  a  very  pertinent  reply 
from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  was  carried 
nem.  diss. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Yorhe,  80,000/. 
were  granted  towards  making  the  break¬ 
water  in  Plymouth  Sound  ;  the  probable 
fxpence  of  completing  which  was  stated 
by  him  at  1 ,500,000/. 

A  Bill,  declaring  the  seats.  «f  Members 


who  should  become  bankrupt,  vacant  af¬ 
ter  si*  months,  unless  a  certificate  were 
produced  from  the  commissioners,  was 
read  the  first  time. 


March  17. 

Mr.  Perceval,  after  a  division,  on  which 
the  numbers  were  73  to  26,  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  continue  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope’s  Act,  with  amendments,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  to  Ireland. 


March  18. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  noticed  the  pre¬ 
sent  alarm  which  prevailed  on  account  of 
the  high  price  of  provisions,  and  which 
led  many  to  fear  there  would  be  a  scarcity. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  latter  apprehension 
was  unfounded;  but  suggested  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  Government  prohibiting  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  corn  from  Ireland,  and  like¬ 
wise  the  use  of  it  in  distillation  in  Ireland. 
He  then  moved  for  a  Return  of  the  Spirits 
made  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
the  Hon.  Mover’s  observations,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  increased  exportation 
of  corn  from  Ireland  to  England  was  owing 
to  Sir  John  Newport’s  Bill. 

Mr.  Marry att  recommended,  on  several 
grounds,  the  use  of  sugar  in  the  Irish  dis¬ 
tilleries.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  March  19. 

Lord  JBoringdon  prefaced  his  motion  on 
the  Prince  Regent’s  Letter,  by  claiming 
for  it  a  liberal  construction,  and  stating 
that  it  had  originated  with  himself.  After 
glancing  at  the  conquest  of  the  Enemy’s 
Colonies,  and  our  late  achievements  in 
the  Peninsula,  he  adverted  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  distress  which  prevailed  in  this 
country,  increased  as  it  had  been  by  the 
impolicy  of  late  acts  (Orders  in  Council) 
and  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  America. 
The  present  state  of  Ireland,  from  the 
avowed  hostility  of  Ministers  to  Catholic 
Emancipation,  was  also  alarming,  as  well 
as  the  intolerance  of  an  Ecclesiastick,  who 
had  endeavoured  to  excite  the  fury  of  bi¬ 
gotry  against  the  Members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  who  had  been  rewarded  by 
being  made  one  of  the  Prince  Regent’s 
Chaplains.  His  Lordship  next  adverted 
to  the  state  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
press,  divided  into  two  parties,  and  di¬ 
recting  the  coarsest  invectives,  on  the 
one  hand  again3t  the  Aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  other,  making  the 
most  scandalous  personal  attacks  on  the 
Prince  Regent.  He  then  explained,  that 
his  Noble  Friends,  in  their  letter,  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  concession  to  the  Ca- 
tholicks  without  the  proper  securities  to 
theProtestant Establishment.  His  Lordship 
concluded  by  moving  an  humble  Address 
tQ  the  Prince  Regent,  deploring  the  state 
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of  Ireland,  and  expressing  an  opinion 
that  no  Administration  who  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  resist  a  fair  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  the  Catholic  disabilities, 
can  enjoy  the  general  confidence  and  good 
will,  and  expressing  an  anxious  hope  that 
an  Administration  upon  a  liberal  basis 
may  yet  be  formed. 

Lord  Grhnstone,  after  taking  a  review 
of  our  late  military  successes  abroad,  and 
condemning  the  motion,  as  founded  on 
no  public  document,  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment,  leaving  out  all  the  material  parts 
of  the  Address,  and  expressing  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  Lordships  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  Prince  Regent’s  Administration. 

Lord  Darnley  supported  the  motion ; 
and  observed,  that  the  continuance  of 
Ministers  in  office  depended  upon  a 
breath ;  upon  advisers  not  avowed.  They 
rested  upon  persons  not  officially  known 
to  the  House,  upon  persons  who,  for  their 
own  selfish  objects,  would  poison  the 
Royal  ear,  and  who,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  prove  the  destruction  either  of  the 
Prince  or  the  Country. 

Lord  Erskine  spoke  at  length  in  support 
of  the  motion,  and  declared  himself  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

Earl  Grey ,  in  an  eloquent  speech  of 
two  hours,  recapitulated  all  the  opinions 
he  had  on  former  occasions  delivered ;  he 
condemned  the  attempt  to  influence  the 
people  against  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholicks  ;  advised  the  continuance  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  recommended 
that  the  expenditure  should  be  more  li¬ 
mited.  The  late  successes  of  the  Enemy 
on  the  Southern  coast  of  Spain,  the  fall  of 
Tortosa,  Lerida,  Tarragona,  Saguntum, 
and  Valencia,  gave  no  hopes  of  a  favour¬ 
able  issue  to  the  contest ;  and  when  he 
saw  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  head  of 
62,000  effective  men,  acting  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  what 
fresh  hopes  of  success  dawned  upon  the 
Spaniards.  His  Lordship  concluded  with 
declaring  that  there  existed  an  unseen 
and  separate  influence  behind  the  Throne, 
which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  brand  with  some  signal  mark  of  con¬ 
demnation  :  it  was  the  determination  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  not  to  accept  of 
office  without  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  this 
destructive  influence. 

Lord  Mulgrave  denied  the  existence  of 
any  secret  influence  behind  the  Throne. 

Lord  Harrowby  spoke  at  length  against 
the  motion,  which  he  contended  was  an 
open  but  unjust  attack  upon  Ministers. 
He  asked,  had  Ministers  done  any  thing 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country,  or 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  ? 

Earl  Moira  contended  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  change  of  Minis- 
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ters ;  and  thought  the  country  was  tost 
unless  the  Catholicks  were  conciliated. 

Lord  Erskine  admitted  that  he  had  al¬ 
ways  reprobated  Popery;  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  was,  how  to  satisfy  four  millions 
of  people.  He  would  have  approved  of 
the  late  Cabinet  yielding  to  their  claims, 
had  he  not  thought,  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  King,  it  would  dissolve  the  Admi¬ 
nistration. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  original 
motion.  Contents ;  present  43,  proxies 
22  —  65;  Non-contents:  present  90, 
proxies  82—172.  Majority  against  the 
motion  107. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  three 
Bills,  one  for  reviving  the  Committee  of 
Military  inquiry,  another  for  more  effec¬ 
tually  registering  the  Securities  of  those 
in  Public  Offices,  and  a  third  for  allowing 
goods  to  be  imported  from  America  into 
Canada,  were  read  the  first  time.— Peti¬ 
tions  were  presented  from  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow  ;  the  first,  praying  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  commercial  state  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  Sugar  and  Coffee,  and  the  other 
against  the  East  India  monopoly. 


House  of  Lords,  March  20. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given  by  com¬ 
mission  to  the  Lottery  Amendment,  Mem¬ 
bers  Oaths,  Oak  Bark,  Expiring  Laws., 
the  Frame  Work,  Watch  and  Ward, 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  and  the  two  Mutiny 
Bills,  with  several  private  ones:  in  all  53. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  Pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  from  37,000  persons, 
complaining  of  severe  distress,  and  pray¬ 
ing  relief. 

The  18th  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Military  Inquiry  was  presented. 

The  second  reading  of  a  Bill,  empower¬ 
ing  a  certain  joint-stock  company  to  erect 
a  new  Theatre  in  some  part  of  London 
or  Westminster,  was  moved  by  Lord  Os~ 
sulston,  Mr.  H.  Sumner ,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  increased  popula¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
degradation  of  the  drama,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  horses,  dogs,  and  an  elephant, 
on  the  stage,  and  the  inconvenient  size  of 
the  present  Theatre.  Mr.  Sumner  added, 
that  no  performer,  however  eminently 
gifted,  whose  province  might  happen  to 
clash  with  Mr.  Kemble’s,  could  obtain  an 
engagement. 

Messrs.  Whitbread,  Moore,  and  Sir  71 
Turton  replied,  paying  a  handsome  com* 
plimerft  to  Mr.  Kemble  for  the  erudition 
and  taste  of  some  late  revivals. 

The  second  reading  was  then  negatived 
by  58  votes  to  34. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pxe~ 

senUwi 
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seated  a  Message  from  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  expressing  his 
Royal  Highness’s  wish,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  to  make  a  provision  for 
the  surviving  Princesses,  and  desiring  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  in  that  object.. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the  sum  of 
5500/.  was  voted  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  Martin  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
two  Bills  for  regulating  the  offices  of  Re¬ 
gistrar  of  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and 
of  Remembrancer  of  the  High  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

House  of  Lords,  March  23. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated,  that,  in 
pui-suance  to  the  Address  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  he  should  propose,  instead  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  Princesses 
by  his  Majesty’s  letters  paient,  which, 
■under  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  the 
18th  and  39th  of  the  King,  was  only 
to  take  effect  after  his  Majesty’s  demise, 
to  grant  them  immediately  9000/.  per  an- 
num  each  (independent  of  the  sum  they 
derived  from  the  Civil  List  for  dresses  and 
Other  expences,  amounting  to  about  4000/. 
per  annum  each) ;  and  in  the  event  of 
the  Princesses  being  reduced  in  number 
to  three  or  two,  that  the  provision  should 
4hen  be  10,000/.  a  year  each ;  or,  if 
reduced  to  one,  that  then  the  surviving 
Princess  should  have  12,000/.  per  annum: 
the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Fund. — His  Lordship  said,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  from  the  Earl  of  Essex , 
•that  lie  had  no  commands  to  make  any 
communication  respecting  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  An  address  of  concurrence  was 
agreed  to. 


Tn  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  on  the 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  Mr.  Creevey 
opposed  the  Speaker’s  leaving  the  chair, 
observing,  that  he  thought  an  inquiry  into 
the  revenue  of  the  country  should  precede 
any  pecuniary  grant  to  the  Princesses. 
He  likewise  remarked  that  out  of  the 
130,000/.  granted  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  addition  to  the  Civil  List,  something 
might  be  done  by  his  Royal  Highness  for 
the  purposes  in  question. 

Mir.  Perceval  explained,  that  out  of  the 
revenue  enjoyed  by  the  Prince,  an  income 
of  17,000/.  (besides  5000/.  pin-money)  was 
allowed  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ;  and 
that  his  Royal  Highness  had  taken  upon 
himself  the  discharge  of  her  debts,  amount¬ 
ing  to  49,000/.  in  order  that  it  should  not 
fall  upon  the  publick.  Another  sum  of 
70,000/.  was  handed  over  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  his  own  incum¬ 
brances.  The  Queen  also  received  from 
the  Civil  List  the  same  sum  as  formerly, 
lie,  therefore,  did  not  see  how  the  Prin- 
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cesses  were  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

Mr.  Whitbread  observed,  that  the  Prince, 
when  he  undertook  the  payment  of  debts 
to  the  amount  of  49,000/.  was  himself  in¬ 
debted  in  an  enormous  sum.  He,  indeed, 
who  could  not  pay  his  own  debts,  engaged 
to  pay  those  of  another:  this  looked  like 
a  juggle.  He  thought  delay  necessary. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply ;  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex~ 
chequer,  after  making  a  statement  (for 
which  see  under  the  House  of  Lords)  on 
the  propriety  of  increasing  the  allowances 
to  the  Princesses,  moved  that  36,000/.  in¬ 
stead  of  30,000/.  already  provided,  should 
he  granted  to  the  Prindesses,  and  to  be 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Mr.  Tierney  argued  that  the  Princesses, 
who  had  been  bred  up  in  the  most  affec¬ 
tionate  manner,  Avould  not  be  desirems  of 
forming  separate  establishments ;  and  in¬ 
quired  why  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
represented  the  Queen,  as  much  as  the 
Prince  Regent  did  the  King  of  these  realms, 
had  not  a  mox-e  suitable  establishment. 
He  was  averse  to  these  piece-meal  appli¬ 
cations  ;  and  observed,  that  the  grants  of 
this  Session  to  the  Civil  List  already 
amounted  to  1,532,000/. 

Messrs.  W.  Smith,  Freemantle,  Bennet , 
and  Punsonby,  were  against  the  grant. 

Messrs.  Whitbread ,  Barham,  and  Tier¬ 
ney,  pressed  to  know  the  reason  why,  at 
a  time  when  grants  were  proposed  to  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  no 
suitable  provision  was  made  for  one  so 
near  to  the  throne  as  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  Did  the  Right  Hon.  Gent.  (Mr. 
Perceval)  sanction  the  separation  [a  cry 
of  No !  No  !  from  the  ministerial  benches,  j 
Did  he,  at  the  time  he  acted  as  her  coun¬ 
sel  at  the  investigation  of  her  conduct, 
see  any  thing  which  could  lead  him  to  in¬ 
fer  guilt  ?  Did  he  not  know  and  proclaim 
her  to  have  risen  without  the  least  impu¬ 
tation  from  that  inquiry  ?  Was  he  willing 
to  state  the  nature  of  the  evidence  that 
was  taken,  and  which  he  caused  to  he 
printed  for  circulating  most  extensively 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  an  illustrious  Per¬ 
sonage  ?  This  book  was  afterwards  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  the  copies  which  had  got 
abroad  purchased,  out  of  what  fund  was 
not  known,  at  an  immense  expence  j  the 
holders  of  some  copies  having  received 
from  500  to  2000/.  each. 

M  essrs.  C.  Adam,  Lockhart,  Ellison,  and 
Courtney,  severally  censured  this  interfe¬ 
rence  in  family  matters,  as  highly  indeli¬ 
cate,  and  unparliamentary.  It  would  tend 
to  widen  any  existing  breach,  and  was 
only  introduced  by  a  side  wind. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  neither  from 
what  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  in  his 
character  as  counsel  to  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness, 
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ness,  or  in  the  situation  he  at  present 
held,  could  he  recollect  any  thing  which 
it  was  possible  to  bring  as  a  charge  against 
the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  did  not  feel 
'  himself  bound  to  give  any  further  expla¬ 
nation.  If  the  House  was  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  annuity  of  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  he  would  communicate  their  opinion 
to  the  Prince  Regent :  the  resolution  was 
then  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

■  Mr.  Perceval  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wynne, 
that  Col.  Macmahon’s  appointment  was 
advised  by  himself,  and  that  his  salary 
Would  be  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List :  that 
Col.  Taylor  would  in  future  be  paid  out  of 
the  Queen's  Privy  Purse. 


House  of  Lords,  March  24. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool ,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Lord  Holland,  respecting 
the  construction  put  upon  the  Act  for  the 
Licensing  of  Dissenting  Clergymen,  said, 
the  question  would  he  again  revived  by 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  but  he  could 
not  at  present  say  what  the  intentions  of 
Government  were. 

On  the  Reversion  Bill  being  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  Earl  Grosvenor  quoted  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Lord 
Hardwicke,  in  reprobation  of  the  practice; 
and  noticed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bui- 
ler  as  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the 
statement  in  reply,  in  another  place,  that 
it  had  been  granted  to  that  gentleman  in 
reversion,  even  when  he  was  an  iufant. 
Had  the  abolition  taken  place  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  reign,  some  millions  might 
have  been  saved ;  the  measure  was  loudly 
called  for.  He  considered  reversions  and 
sinecures  to  be  combined  in  iniquity,  and  as 
equally  requiring  abolition.  In  the  Com¬ 
mittee  he  should  move  to  prohibit  the 
granting  of  offices  in  reversion  for  20  years. 
'  Lord  Darnley ,  after  a  preliminary 
speech,  moved  three  resolutions,  declar¬ 
ing  the  fact  of  the  distress  of  the  poor  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  arising  from  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  prohibiting  the  distillation  from 
grain. 

Lord  Clancarty,  after  regretting  that  the 
motion  had  been  made,  and  stating  that 
no  scarcity  existed,  moved  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  ;  which  was  carried. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  on  the 
motion  for  papers,  in  order  to  clear  the 
character  of  Capt.  Tomlinson,  who  was 
lately  tried  and  honourably  acquitted,  of 
having,  in  conjunction  with  one  Tanner, 
a  blacksmith,  attempted  to  defraud  the 
Treasury  in  the  repairs  of  a  ship  ;  a  warm 
discussion  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  petitioner  bore  an  ex¬ 
cellent  character,  had  been  engaged  in 
72  battles,  and  that  the  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  was  of  15  years 


standing.  Captain  Tomlinson  attributed 
the  conduct  of  the  Navy  Board  to  pique, 
which  was  denied  by  Sir  B.  Thompson. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  53  to  31. 


House  of  Lords,  March  25. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given,  by  com¬ 
mission,  to  the  6,000,000/.  Funding,  the 
Irish  Sugar,  Annual  Indemnity,  and  some 
other  Bills ;  in  all  16. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  moving  the  usual  grant  of 
400,000/.  to  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  noticed 
the  calumny  of  the  Enemy,  in  asserting 
that  we  intended  to  appropriate  the  island 
to  ourselves ;  the  abdication  of  the  King 
in  favour  of  his  son  was  a  voluntary  act, 
and  not  brought  about  by  any  fraud  or 
violence. 

Sir  J.  Newport  assimilated  our  conduct 
in  Sicily  to  that  of  Buonaparte  in  Spain. 
He  thought  further  explanation  necessary. 

After  several  Miscellaneous  estimates 
were  moved  by  Mr.  Wharton ,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Bankes,  said  that  he  had  been  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  Mr.  Chinnery,  the  Trea¬ 
sury  defaulter,  whose  accounts  were  so 
artfully  made  up,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  the  defalcation,  until  the 
whole  were  examined  :  he  admitted  that 
there  had  been  much  neglect  in  that  de¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  Mr.  Chinnery  was 
recommended  to  him  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  he,  in  1783,  took  him  under  his  pro¬ 
tection.  For  the  first  four  or  five  years 
he  behaved  himself  extremely  well ;  but 
when  he  married,  he  launched  into  consi  . 
derable  expence,  by  having  a  large  esta¬ 
blishment,  giving  concerts,  which  were 
attended  by  performers  of  the  first  cele¬ 
brity,  and  several  noblemen.  When  re¬ 
monstrated  with  for  his  extravagance,  he 
always  replied  that  he  had  a  property 
equal  to  his  expences.  He  (Mr.  R.)  ne¬ 
ver  visited  him  for  the  last  15  years,  ex¬ 
cept  to  stand  godfather  for  a  child.  He 
thought  the  conduct  of  Mr.  C.  scandalous 
in  the  extreme,  and  admitting  of  no  ex¬ 
culpation. — The  estimates  were  agreed  to. 

March  26. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Gold  Coin 
Bill,  Mr.  Mo  rris  remarked  on  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  publick  by  forged  notes, 
which  this  Bill  would  tend  to  increase. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton ,  Sir  J.  Newport,  and 
Messrs.  II.  Thornton,  Marry att,  and  Pan- 
sonby,  protested  against  the  Bill,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  it  regarded  Ireland,  where 
many  leases  wpre  granted,  on  condition 
that  the  tenant  should  pay,  instead  of  100 
guineas  in  gold,  120/.  in  paper. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  Messrs.  Perceval,  and 
W,  Pole,  argued  upon  the  necessity  of 

pro- 
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protecting  the  tenantry  against  their  land¬ 
lords,  since  gold  could  not  be  procured ; 
and  it  was  only  in  two  or  three  counties 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  obtained,  and  that  there  it  was  felt 
as  an  evil. 


Mr.  Smith  said,  that  if  the  Bank  should 
increase  their  issues  to  40,000,000/.  they 
would  have  an  annual  profit  of  2,000,000/. 
at  the  common  rate  of  interest,  which 
would  be  defrauding  the  publiek.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  61  to  16. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTES. 


D  Qzvning-street,  April  2.  Dispatches, 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts,  have 
been  received  from  the  Earl  of  Wellington. 

Elvas,  March  1 3. 

I  moved  the  head  quarters  from  Fre- 
nada  on  the  6th,  and  arrived  here  on  the 
11th  instant.  There  are  none  of  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  troops  in  the  field  in  Estremadura, 
excepting  that  part  of  the  3th  corps  not 
in  the  garrison  of  Badajoz,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  which  are  at  Villa  Franca, 
arid  a  detachment,  consisting  of  about  a 
division,  under  Gen.  Darican,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  La  Serena.  The 
Enemy  have  made  no  movement,  and  I 
have  heard  of  no  operation  of  importance 
since  I  addressed  your  Lordship  last.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  accounts,  Marshal 
Soult  was  in  the  lines  before  Cadiz. 

Camp  before  Badajoz ,  March  20. 

According  to  the  intention  which  I  an¬ 
nounced  to  your  Lordship,  1  broke  up 
the  cantonments  of  the  army  on  the  13th 
and  16th  instant,  and  invested  Badajoz, 
on  the  left  of  the  river  Guadiana,  on  the 
16th,  with  the  3d,  4th,  and  light  divisions 
of  infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  Lieut. -gen. 
Hamilton’s  division  on  the  right.  These 
troops  are  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Sir  William  Eeresford  and  Lieut-gen. 
Picton.  We  broke  ground  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  have  established  a  parallel 
within  200  yards  of  the  outwork  called  the 
Picurina,  wfyich  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  South-east  angle  of  the  fort.  The 
work  has  continued  ever  since  with  great 
celerity,  notwithstanding  the  very  bad 
weather  which  we  have  had  since  the  17th. 

> — The  Enerqy  made  a  sortie  yesterday 
from  the  gate  called  La  Trinidad,  on  the 
right  of  our  attack,  with  about  2000  men. 
They  were  almost  immediately  driven  in 
without  effecting  any  object,  with  consider¬ 
able  loss,  by  Maj.-gen.  Bowes,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  guard  in  the  trenches.  We 
lost  upon  this  occasion  a  very  promising 
officer,  Capt.  Cuthbert,  Aide-de-camp  to 
Lieut.-gen.  Picton,  killed ;  and  Lieut. - 
col.  Fletcher  was  slightly  wounded,  but  I 
hope  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to  resume 
his  duties.  I  have  not  yet  got  the  returns, 
but  I  believe  that  our  loss  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  these  operations  amounts  to 
120  men  killed  ami  wounded,, — On  the 
same  day  that  Badajoz  was  invested, 
Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Tho.  Graham  crossed  the 
Guadiana  with  the  1st,  6th,  and  7th  divi¬ 


sions  of  infantry,  and  Gen  Slade’s  and 
Gen.  Le  Marchanl’s  brigades  of  cavalry, 
and  directed  his  march  upon  Valverde  and 
Santa  Martha,  and  thence  towards  Lle- 
rena ;  while  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  R.  Hill,  with  the 
second,  and  Lieut.-gen.  Hamilton’s  divi¬ 
sions,  and  Major-gen.  Long’s  cavalry, 
marched  from  his  cantonments  near  Al¬ 
buquerque  upon  Merida,  and  thence  upon 
Almendralejo.  These  movements  induced 
Gen.  Drouet  to  retire  from  Villa  Franca 
upon  Hornachos,  in  order,  I  conclude,  to 
be  in  communication  with  Gen.  Darican’s 
division,  which  was  about  La  Serena. 

I  have  heard  from  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
and  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  the  19th  instant. 
The  former  was  at  Los  Santos  and  Zafra, 
with  Gen.  Slade’s  cavalry  at  Villa  Franca; 
and  the  latter  at  Almendralejo.  Lieut.- 
general  Sir  R.  Hill  took  three  officers  and 
a  few  hussars  prisoners  in  Merida. 

I  have  reports  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  of  the  17th  instant. 
The  Enemy  had  sent  a  small  detachment 
to  Bejar,  principally  with  a  view  to  plun¬ 
der  ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
immediate  movement.  Tbe  6th  division 
had  moved  from  Talavera,  through  the 
Puerto  del  Pico,  oh  the  8th  and  9th  inst.  ; 
and  the  4th  division,  on  the  same  days, 
from  Toledo  through  the  Guadarrama ; 
and  the  first  division  only  remained  op 
the  Tagus,  near  Talavera. 

Admiraliyojfice,  April  7.  Sir  E.  Pellew 
has  transmitted  a  letter  from  Capt.  West, 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Sultan,  giving  an 
account  of  the  boats  of  that  ship  having, 
on  tbe  4th  of  December  last,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieuts.  Anderson  and  Wood* 
cock,  boarded  and  captured,  off  Bastia, 
two  French  national  armed  vessels,  one  a 
settee  of  eight  guns  and  31  men,  and  the 
other  a  brig  of  6  guns,  and  33  men.  In 
the  performance  of  this  service,  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  very  gallantly  exe¬ 
cuted,  the  Sultan’s  boats  had  only  4  men 
wounded.  The  Enemy  had  one  killed, 
and  several  wounded ;  among  the  latter, 
the  commander  of  the  brig. 


Admiralty-office ,  April  11.  This  Ga* 
zette  contains  a  letter,  transmitted  by 
Viee-adra.  D’Auvergne,  from  Capt.  Ber¬ 
tram,  of  the  Persian  sloop,  announcing 
the  capture,  on  the  27th  ult.  after  a  short 
chase,  aud  exchanging  broadsides,  of  the 
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Petit  Jean  French  lugger  privateer,  Capt. 
F.  Clemence,  of  16  guns,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  60  men,  but  had  only  eight  guns 
and  48  men  en  board,  having  thrown  the 
remainder  overboard  in  a  gale  of  wind ; 
and  had  likewise  eight  men  washed  over¬ 
board  at  the  same  time.  She  was  from 
Dieppe,  and  had  been  out  eight  days, 
but  had  not  made  any  capture. 

Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette. 

Downing-street,  April  14.  Extract  of  a 
dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Wellington, 
dated  Camp  before  Badajoz,  March  27. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
have  continued  since  I  addressed  your 
Lordship  on  the  20ih,  notwithstanding  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  till  the  25th  inst. 
On  that  day  we  opened  our  fire  from  28 
pieces  of  ordnance,  in  six  batteries,  in 
the  first  parallel,  two  of  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  fire  on  the  outwork  called  La 
Picurina,  and  the  other  four  to  enfilade 
or  destroy  the  defences  of  the  fort  on  the 
side  attacked.  I  directed  Major-gen. 
Kempt,  who  commanded  in  the  trenches 
on  that  afternoon,  to  attack  La  Picurina 
by  storm,  after  it  was  dark  that  night, 
which  service  he  effected  in  the  most  ju¬ 
dicious  and  gallant  manner. — The  attack 
was  made  by  500  men  of  the  3d  division, 
formed  into  three  detachments,  the  right 
under  Major  Shaw  of  the  74th,  the  centre 
under  the  Hon.  Capt.  Powys  of  the  83d, 
and  the  left  under  Major  R  udd  of  the  77th. 
The  communication  between  the  outwork 
and  the  body  of  the  place  was  entered  on 
its  right  and  left  by  the  right  and  left  de¬ 
tachments,  each  consisting  of  200  men ; 
half  of  each  of  these  detachments  pro¬ 
tected  the  attack  from  sallies  from  the 
fort,  while  the  others  attacked  the  work 
in  its  gorge. — It  was  first  entered,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  centre  detachment  of  100 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Powys,  of  the  83d,  who  escaladed 
the  work  at  the  salient  angle,  at  a  point 
at  which  the  palisades  had  been  injured 
by  our  fire.  The  detachments  which  at¬ 
tacked  the  work  by  the  gorge  had  the 
most  serious  difficulty  to  contend  with,  as 
it  was  closed  by  not  less  than  three  rows 
of  strong  palisades,  defended  by  mus¬ 
ketry,  and  a  place  of  arms  for  the  garri¬ 
son,  musket-proof,  and  loop- holed  through¬ 
out.  When  the  attack  upon  the  salient 
angle,  however,  succeeded,  the  whole  got 
into  the  work. 

The  Enemy’s  garrison  in  the  outwork 
consisted  of  250  men,  with  7  pieces  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Gas- 
pard  Thiery,  of  the  Etat  "Major  of  the 
army  of  the  South  ;  but  very  few,  if  any, 
escaped.  The  Colonel,  three  other  offi¬ 
cers,  and  86  men,  have  been  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  and  the  remainder  were  either 
killed  by  the  fire  of  our  troops,  or  drowned 


in  the  inundation  of  the  river  Rivellas. 
The  Enemy  made  a  sortie  from  the  ravelin 
called  St.  Roque,  either  with  a  view  to  re¬ 
cover  La  Picurina,  or  to  protect  the  retreat 
of  the  garrison,  but  they  were  immediately 
driven  in  by  the  detachments  stationed  in 
the  communication  to  protect  the  attack. 
—Major-gen.  Kempt  mentions  in  high 
terms,  in  his  report,  the  cool  and  perse¬ 
vering  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  troops, 
of  which,  indeed,  the  strength  of  the  work 
which  they  carried,  affords  the  best  proof. 
He  particularly  mentions  Lieut.-col.  liar- 
dinge,  of  the  Staff  of  the  Portuguese 
army,  who  attended  him  on  this  occasion, 
Capt.  Bennet,  his  Aide-de-camp,  and 
Brig.-maj.  Wilde,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  a  cannon  shot  after  the  work  was 
in  our  possession ;  likewise  Capt.  Hollo¬ 
way,  and  Lieuts.  Gipps  and  Stanway,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  who  conducted  the 
several  detachments  to  the  points  of  at¬ 
tack  ;  and  Majors  Shaw  and  Rudd,  and 
the  Hon.  Capt.  Powys,  who  commanded 
the  several  detachments :  these  three  offi¬ 
cers  were  wounded,  the  latter  on  the  pa¬ 
rapet  of  the  work,  which  he  had  been  the 
first  to  mount  by  the  ladders. — I  have  to 
add  to  this  account,  the  high  sense  1  en¬ 
tertain  of  the  judicious  manner  and  gal¬ 
lantry  with  which  Maj.-gen.  Kempt  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  the  service  which  I  in¬ 
trusted  to  him. — We  thus  established  our¬ 
selves  in  La  Picurina  the  night  of  the  25th, 
and  opened  the  second  parallel  within  300 
yards  of  the  body  of  the  place  in  which 
two  batteries  were  commenced  last  night. 
It  is  impossible  that  I  can  do  justice  to 
the  zeal,  activity,  and  indefatigable  la¬ 
bour  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  which 
these  operations  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  most  unfavourable  weather.  The  Gua- 
diana  swelled  so  considerably,  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  precautions,  our  bridge 
of  pontoons  wras  carried  away  on  the  22d 
inst. ;  and  the  flying  bridges  were  so  much 
injured,  as  almost  to  become  useless ; 
but  still  the  operations  have  been  carried 
on  without  interruption. — Since  I  addressed 
your  Lordship  on  the  20th,  Gen.  Drouet 
has  had  his  troops  on  the  line  between 
Medellon  on  the  Gnadiana,  and  Zalamea 
de  la  Serena,  and  Llerena,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  keeping  the  communica¬ 
tion  open  between  the  Army  of  the  South, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Portugal, 
stationed  on  the  Tagus. — Lieut.-gen.  Sir 
T.  Graham  made  a  movement  to  Llerena 
on  the  25th  at  night;  but  the  Enemy, 
consisting  of  three  battalions  of  infantry 
and  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  having 
heard  of  his  march,  retired  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  during  the  night. — Lieut.-gen.  S  r 
Rowland  Hill  has  likewise  sent  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  La  Gu arena,  and  proposed  to 
march,  himself  this  morning  upon  Medel¬ 
lon,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  Lieut,-gen» 

Sir 
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Sir  T.  Graham.  I  inclose  the  return  of 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  from 
the  18th  to  the  26th  inst. 

Names  of  the  Officers  killed  and  wounded, 

from  the  18  th  to  the  '-26th  of  March,  in¬ 
clusive. 

ISth  March. — Wounded.* — 8 8th  foot — 
Lieut.  Farris,  severely. 

19 ih  March . — Killed. — 23d  Portuguese, 
Ensign  S.  J.  Autos. 

Wounded. — Capt.  R.  Cuthbert.  Aide- 
de-camp  to  Lieut.-gen.  Picton,  severely 
(since  dead) ;  royal  engineers,  Lieut.-col. 
Fletcher,  slightly ;  1st  battalion,  23d 
foot,  Brevet-major  Potter,  severely, 
(since  dead)  ;  74th  foot,  Lieutenant  At¬ 
kinson,  siightly;  7th  Portuguese  Ca^'a- 
dores,  Lieut.  F.  Cesar  de  Trutos,  slightly  ; 
11th  Portuguese  line,  Capt.  Joze  de  For- 
risea  Pinto,  slightly ;  23d  ditto,  Ensign 
F,  de  Paiva,  slightly. 

20 th  March. — Wounded. — Royal  engi¬ 
neers,  Lieut.  Wright,  slightly;  1st  batt. 
95th  foot,  Lieut.  Freer. 

2 1st  March.  —  Wounded. — 1st  batt.  43d 
foot,  Capt.  Johnston,  slightly;  1st  batt. 
88th  foot,  Lieut.  North,  severely  (since 
dead);  21st  Portuguese  line,' Capt.  Joa- 
quim  Carette,  slightly. 

22 d  March. — Wounded.— -1st  batt.  52d 
foot,  Ensign  G.  Hall,  severely. 

24 th  March. — Killed. — 5th  foot,  Lieut. 
Fairclough. 

Wounded. — 45th  foot,  Lieut  Metcalfe, 
slightly  ;  9th  Portuguese  regiment,  Capt. 
M.  Jose  de  Souza,  slightly. 

26th  March. — Killed. — 87th  foot,  Brig.- 
major  Wilde;  royal  engineers,  Capt.  Mul- 
caster;  45th  foot,  ^deut.  Atkins;  74th. 
foot,  Capt.  Collins  and  Lieut.  Ramage ; 
88th  foot,  Lieut.  Johnson ;  Portuguese 
artillery,  Capts.  Jallio  Cezar  and  Pera  de 
Armoral. 

Wounded. — Royal  artillery.  Lieutenant 
Grimes ;  royal  engineers,  Brig.-major 
M’Leod  and  Capt.  Holloway,  severely ; 
43d  foot,  Capt.  Ferguson,  slightly ;  45th 
foot,  Capt.  Lightfoot  and  Lieut.  Metcalf, 
slightly;  Lieuts.  Marsh  and  Andrews,  se¬ 
verely-;  52d  foot,  Capt.  Plwart,  slightly; 
Erisigh  Nixon,  severely;  74th  foot,  Maj. 
Shawe  and  Lieut.  Lister,  severely;  77th 
foot,  Major  Rudd,  severely ;  83d  foot, 
Hon.  Captain  Powys,  severely  ;  Ensign 
Hackett,  dangerously;  88th  foot,  Capt. 
Oates,  severely;  94th  foot,  Capt.  Kyle, 
severely;  IstPortugueseCajadores,  Lieut. 
Joze  Maria  St.  Vilez. 

Total  loss  from.  18 th  to  26th  of  Marth.— 
9  officers,  5  serjeants,  1  drummer,  114 
rank  and  file  killed;  34  officers,  20  ser¬ 
jeants,  2  drummers,  530  rank  and  file, 
wounded  ;  11  rank  and  file  missing. 
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•  Downing- street,  April  24.  Capt.  Can¬ 
nings  Aide-da-camp  to  Gen.  the  Ear)  of 


Wellington,  arrived  last  night  at  this  of¬ 
fice,  bringing  dispatches,  addressed  by 
his  Lordship  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  of 
which  the  following  are  extracts  or  copies. 
Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of 
Wellington,  dated  Camp  before  Bada- 
jos,  April  3. 

We  opened  our  fire  on  the  31st  of 
March  from  26  pieces  of  cannon,  in  the 
second  parallel,  to  breach  the  face  of  the 
bastion  at  the  South-east  angle  of  the  fort 
called  La  Trinidad;  and  the  flank  of  the 
bastion  by  which  the  face  is  defended, 
called  Santa  Maria.  The  fire  upon  these 
has  continued  since  with  great  effect.  The 
Enemy  made  a  sortie  upon  the  night  of 
the  29th,  upon  the  troops  of  Gen.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  division,  which  invest  the  place  on 
the  right  of  the  Guadiana,  but  were  im¬ 
mediately  driven  in  with  loss.  We  lost 
no  men  on  this  occasion.  The  movements 
of  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  and 
of  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  have 
obliged  the  Enemy  to  retire  by  the  diffe¬ 
rent  roads  towards  Cordova,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  small  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry,  which  remained  at  Zalamea  de 
la  Serena,  in  front  of  Belalcazer. — Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  broke  up  in  front  of  Cadiz  on 
the  23d  and  24th,  and  has  marched  upon 
Seville  with  all  the  troops  which  were 
there,  with  the  exception  of  4000  men. — 
I  understand  that  he  was  to  march  from 
Seville  again  on  the  20th  or  31st. — I  have 
not  heard  from  Castile  since  the  30ih  ult. 
One  division  of  the  Army  of  Portugal, 
which  had  been  in  the  province  of  Avila, 
had  on  that  day  arrived  at  Guadapero, 
within  two  leagues  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  was  on  his  march  with  other  troops 
from  the  side  of  Salamanca. — The  river 
Agueda  was  not  fordable  for  troops  on 
the  30th. 

Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Wellington, 
dated  Camp  before  Badajos,  April  7. 
My  Lord,  My  dispatch  of  the  3d  inst. 
will  have  apprised  your  Lordship  of  the 
state  of  the  operations  against  Eadajoz  to 
that  date,  which  were  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  by  the  capture  of 
the  place  by  storm.  The  fire  continued 
during  the  4th  and  5th  against  the  face  of 
the  bastion  of  La  Trinidad,  and  the  flank 
of  the  bastion  of  Santa  Maria ;  and  on 
the  4th,  in  the  morning,  we  opened  ano¬ 
ther  battery  of  six  guns,  in  the  second  pa¬ 
rallel,  against  the  shoulder  of  the  ravelin 
of  St.  Roque,  and  the  wail  in  its  gorge. — 
Practicable  breaches  were  effected  in  the 
bastions  above-mentioned,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  5th;  but  as  I  had  observed 
that  the  Enemy  had  entrenched  the  bas¬ 
tion  of  La  Trinidad,  and  the  most  formid¬ 
able  preparations  were  making  for  the  de¬ 
fence  as  well  of  the  breach  in  that  bas¬ 
tion,  as  of  that  in  the  bastion  of  Santa 
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Maria,  I  determined  to  delay  the  attack  guard  in  the  trenches;  and  with  the  as- 
for  another  day,  and  to  turn  all  the  guns  sistance  of  Major  Squire,  of  the  engineer?, 
in  the  batteries  in  the  second  parallel  on  established  himself  within  that  work. — 
the  curtain  of  La  Trinidad,  in  hopes  that  The  4th  and  light  divisions  moved  to  the 
by  effecting  a  third  breach,  the  troops  attack  from  the  camp  along  the  left  of  the 
would  be  enabled  to  turn  the  Enemy’s  river  Rivellas,  and  of  the  inundation, 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  other  two,  They  were  not  perceived  by  the  Enemy 
the  attack  of  which  would  besides  be  con-  till  they  reached  the  coveied  way,  and 
nected  by  the  troops  destined  to  attack  the  advanced  guards  of  the  two  divisions 
the  breach  in  the  curtain. — This  breach  descended  without  difficulty  into  the  ditch, 
was  effected  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  ;  and  protected  by  the  fire  of  the  parties  sta- 
the  fire  of  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  Santa  tioned  on  the  glacis  for  that  purpose;  and 
Maria  and  of  the  flank  of  the  bastion  of  they  advanced  to  the  assault  of  the 
La  Trinidad  being  overcome,  I  deter-  breaches,  fed  by  their  gallant  officers, 
mined  to  attack  the  place  that  night. —  with  the  utmost  intrepidity ;  hut  such  was 
I  had  kept  in  reserve,  in  the  neighbour-  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  prepared  by 
hood  of  this  camp,  the  5th  division,  nn-  the  Enemy  at  the  top  and  behind  tke> 
der  Lieut. -gen.  Leith,  which  had  left  Cas-  breaches,  and  so  determined  their  resist- 
tile  only  in  the  middle  of  March,  and  had  ance,  that  our  troops  could  not  establish 
hut  lately  arrived  in  this  part  of  the  coun-  themselves  within  the  place.  Many  bravo 
try,  and  I  brought  them  up  on  that  even-  officers  and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded 
ing. — The  plan  for  the  attack  was,  that  by  explosions  at  the  top  of  the  breaches; 
Lieut. -gen.  Picton  should  attack  the  castle  others  who  succeeded  them  were  obliged 
of  Badajos  by  escalade,  with  the  3d  i-livi-  to  give  way,  having  found  it  impossible 
sion  ;  and  a  detachment  from  the  guard  to  penetrate  the  obstacles  which  the  Ene- 
in  the  trenches,  furnished  that  evening  my  had  prepared  to  impede  their  progress, 
by  the  4th  division,  under  Major  Wilson,  These  attempts  were  repeated  till  after  12 
of  the  48th  regiment,  should  attack  the  at  night,  when,  finding  that  success  was 
ravelin  of  St.  Roque  upon  his  left;  while  not  to  be  attained,  and  that  Lieut. -gen. 
the  4th  division,  under  the  Hon.  Major-  Picton  was  established  in  the  castle,  I  or- 
general  Colville,  and  the  light  division,  dered  that  the  4th  and  light  divisions 
under  Lieut.-co],  Barnard,  should  attack  might  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they 
the  breaches  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trim-  had  first  assembled  for  the  attack. — Iu 
dad  and  of  Santa  Maria,  and  in  the  cur-  the  mean  time  Maj. -gen.  Leith  had  pushed 
taiu  by  which  they  are  connected.  The  forward  Maj. -gen.  Walker’s  brigade  on 
5th  division  were  to  occupy  the  ground  the  left,  supported  by  the  38th  regiment, 
which  the  4th  and  light  divisions  had  oc-  under  Lieut.-col.  Nugent,  and  the  15th 
eupied  during  the  siege;  and  Lieut. -gen.  Portuguese  regiment,  under  Lieut.-col. 
Leith  was  to  make  a  false  attack  upon  the  De  llegoa;  and  he  had  made  a  false  at- 
outwork  called  Pardeleras,  and  another  tack  upon  the  Pardeleras  with  the  8th 
bn  the  works  of  the  fort  towards  the  Gua-  Cajadores,  under  Maj. -gen.  Hill.  Maj.- 
diana,  with  the  left  brigade  of  the  division,  gen.  Walker  forced  the  barrier  on  the 
under  Maj. -gen.  Walker,  which  he  was  to  road  of  Olivenfa,  and  entered  the  covered 
turn  into  a  real  attack,  if  circumstances  way  on  the  left  ©f  the  bastion  of  St.  Vi- 
should  prove  favourable;  and  Brig.-gen.  cente,  close  to  the  Guadiana.  He  there 
Power,  who  invested  the  place  with  his  descended  into  the  ditch,  and  escaladed 
Portuguese  brigade  on  the  right  of  the  the  face  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Vicente.— 
Guadiana,  was  directed  to  make  false  at-  Lieut. -gen.  Leith  supported  this  attack 
tacks  oh  the  tete-du-pont,  the  fort  St.  by  the  38th  regiment  arid  the  15th  Poriu- 
Christoval,  and  the  new  redoubt  called  guese  regiment ;  and  our  troops  being 
.Mon-coeur. — The  attack  was  accordingly  thus  established  in  the  castle,  which 
made  at  10  at  night.  Lieut.- gen.  Picton  commands  ail  the  works  of  the  town, 
preceding,  by  a  few  minutes,  the  attack  and  the  4th  and  light  divisions  being 
by  the  remainder  of  the  troops, — Majors'  formed  again  fur  the  attack  of  the 
gen.  Kempt  led  this  attack,  which  went  breaches,  all  resistance  ceased ;  and  at 
out  from  the  right  of  the  first  parallel  ;  daylight  in  the  morning,  the  Governor, 
he  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  crossing  Gen.  Pbilipon,  who  had  retired  to  fort  St. 
the  river  Rivellas  below  the  inundation;  Christoval,  surrendered,  together  with 
but,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  Gen,  Veilande,  and  all  the  stall’,  and  the 
and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Ene-  whole  garrison. — 1  have  not  got  accurate 
my,  the  castle  was  carried  by  escalade,  reports  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  or 
mid  the  3d  division  established  in  it  about  of  the  number  of  the  prisoners  ;  but  Gen. 
half  past  11. — While  this  was  going  on,  Pbilipon  has  informed  me,  that  it^con- 
Major  Wilson,  of  the  49th  regiment,  car-  sisted  of  5000  men  at  the  commencement 
ried  the  raveiin  of  St.  Roque  by  the  gorge,  of  the  siege,  of  which  1200  were  killed  or 
wirb  a  detachment,  of  200  men  of  ifie  wounded  during  the  operations,  besides 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1812,  tfio** 
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those  lost  in  the  assault  of  the  place. 
There  were  five  French  battalions,  besides 
two  of  the  regiment  of  Hesse  D’Armstadt, 
tmd  the  artillery,  engineers,  & c.  ;  and  I 
understand  there  are  4000  prisoners. — It 
is  impossible  that  any  expressions  of  mine 
can  convey  to  your  Lordship  the  sense 
which  I  enteitain  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  troops  upon  this  occasion. 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  will  shew 
that  the  General  officers,  the  staff  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  the  commanding  and 
other  officers  of  regiments,  put  themselves 
at  the  heads  of  the  attacks  which  they  seve¬ 
rally  directed,  and  set  the  example  of 
gallantry  which  was  so  well  followed  by 
their  men. — Lord  Wellington  then  makes 
a  long  enumeration  of  the  gallant  officers 
to  whose  assistance  he  was  materially  in¬ 
debted  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege  :  Sir 
W.  Beresford  assisted  in  the  details.  Maj.- 
gens.  Colville,  Bowes,  and  Kempt,  shared 
the  duties  of  the  trenches,  under  the  su¬ 
perintendance  of  Lieut. -gen.  Pieton,.  and 
were  all  wounded  in  the  assault.  Gen. 
Pieton  arranged  the  attack  of  the  castle, 
and  established  h  s  troops  in  that  im¬ 
portant  post.  Lieut,  gen.  Leith  arranged 
most  judiciously  the  false  attack  upon  the 
Pardeleras,  which  was  gallantly  executed 
by  Maj.-gen.  Walker,  who  was  wounded. 
Maj.-gen.  Colville  bravely  led  the  4th  di¬ 
vision  to  the  attack,  as  did  Lieut.-eol. 
Barnard  the  light  division,  in  the  absence 
of  Maj.-gen.  Vandaletir,  and  Col.  Beck¬ 
with,  confined  by  illness.  Major  gen. 
Harvey,  of  the  Portuguese  service,  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  command  of  a 
brigade  of  the  4tli  division  ;  as  did  Brig.- 
gen.  Champlemond,  in  the  brigade  of  the 
3d  division.  Lieut.-col.  Macleod,  of  the 
43d  regiment,  who  was  killed,  is  praised 
'as  an  ornament  to  his  profession;  and 
very  honourable  mention  is  made  of 
Lieut.-col.  Gibbs,  57th,  wounded  ;  Major 
O’Hara,  killed  in  the  breach;  Lieut.-col. 
Elder,  of  the  3d ;  Major  Algeo,  of  the 
Cagadores  ;  Lieut.-col.  Harcourt,  of  the 
40th,  wounded  ;  Lieut.-col.  Blakeney, 
royal  fusileers ;  Knight,  27th;  Erskine, 
48tb  ;  and  Capt.  Leaky,  who  commanded 
the  23d.  In  the  5th  division,  L'oid  Wel¬ 
lington  praises  Major  Hill,  of  the  8th  Cn- 
gadores,  who  directed  the  false  attack, 
upon  Fort  Pardeleras  ;  likewise  Lieut.- 
col.  Brook,  4th;  Hon.  Lieut.-col.  Carl¬ 
ton,  44th,  and  Lieut.-col.  Grey,  30th, 
who  was  killed.  The  2d  battalion,  38t.b, 
under  Lieut.-col.  Nugent,  and  the  15th 
Portuguese  regiment,  under  Col.  de  P^e- 
goa,  behaved  exemplarily.  The  officers 
and  troops  of  the  3d  division  distinguished 
themselves  as  usual ;  but  Lieut. -gen.  Pic- 
ton  particularly  reports  the  conduct  of 
Lieut.-col.  Williams,  00th ;  Ridge,  5th 
(killed  in  the  assault) ;  Forbes,"  45th ; 
Fitzgerald,  60th  ;  Lieut. -cols.  Manners 
and  French,  7.4th;  Major  Carr,  83d; 


and  Hon.  Major  Pakenham,  Assistant 
Adj. -general  to  the  3d  division  ;  likewise 
Col.  Campbell,  94th,  commanding  Maj.- 
gen.  Colville’s  brigade  ;  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and  artil¬ 
lery;  Lieut.-col.  Fletcher  continued  to 
direct  the  works  (though  wounded  on  the 
19th  March),  which  were  carried  on  by 
Majors  Squire  and  Burgoyne.  The  for¬ 
mer  established  the  detachments  under 
Major  Wilson  in  the  ravelin  of  St.  Roque, 
on  the  night  of  the  storm  ;  the  latter  at¬ 
tended  the  attack  of  the  3d  division  on  the 
castle.  I  have  likewise  to  report  the  good 
conduct  of  Major  Jones,  Capt.  Nicholas, 
and  Capt.  Williams,  of  the  royal  engi¬ 
neers. — Maj.-gen.  Dickson  is  particularly 
mentioned  as  conducting  the  detachments 
of  the  artillery  service  under  difficulties 
of  weather,  See.  and  under  the  general 
superintendance  of  Lieut.-col.  Framing¬ 
ham,  who  since  the  absence  of  Maj.-gen. 
Borthwick  has  commanded  the  artillery.—* 
His  Lordship  says,  he  cannot  sufficiently 
applaud  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
British  and  Portuguese  artillery  during 
this  siege,  particularly  Lieut.-col.  Rohe, 
who  opened  the  breaching  batteries;  Ma¬ 
jors  May  and  Holcombe,  Capt.  Gardiner, 
and  Lieut,  Bouebier,  R.  A.  ;  Capt.  De- 
Rettberg,  King’s  German  artillery;  and 
Major  Tulloh,  of  the  Portuguese. 

Li  a  former  dispatch  1  reported  to  your 
Lordship  the  difficulties  with  which  I  had 
to  contend,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  province  of 
Alentejo  to  perform  their  duty,  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  army  with  means  of  transport; 
these  difficulties  have  continued  to  exist; 
but  I  must  do  Gen.  Victoria,  the  Governor 
of  Elvas,  the  justice  to  say,  that  he,  and 
the  troops  under  his  command,  have  done 
every  thing  in  their  power,  and  made  eveiy 
exertion  to  contribute  to  our  success. — 
Marshal  Soult  left  Seville  on  the  1st  inst. 
with  all  the  troops  which  he  could  collect 
in  Andalusia  ;  and  he  was  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  troops  which  had  retired 
from  Estremadura,  under  Gen.  Drouet, 
on  the  third  ;  and  he  arrived  at  Llerena 
on  the  4th.  I  had  intended  to  collect  the 
army  jin  proportion  as  Marshal  Soult 
should  advance  ;  I  requested  Lieut. -gen. 
Sir  T.  Graham  to  retire  gradually,  while 
Lieut.-gen.  Sir  R.  Hill  should  do  the  same 
from  Don  Benito,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Guauiana. —  1  do  not  think  it  certain 
that  Marshal  Soult  has  made  any  decided 
movement  from  Llerena  since  the  4th, 
although  he  has  petroled  forward  with 
small  detachments  of  cavalry,  and  the 
advanced  guard  of  his  infantry  have  been 
at  Usagre. — None  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
have  moved  to  join  him. 

According  to  the  last  reports,  which  [ 
hare  received  to  the  4th  inst.  on  the 
frontiers  of  Castile,  it  appears  tint  Mar¬ 
shal  Marmont  had  ebtahiished  a  body  of 
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troops  between  the  Agueda  and  Coa,  and 
lie  had  reconnoitred  Almeida  on  the  3d. 
Brig. -gen.  Trant’s  division  of  militia  had 
arrived  on  the  Coa,  and  Brig  -gen.  Wil¬ 
son’s  division  was  following  with  the  ca¬ 
valry,  and  Lieut.-gen.  the  Conde  de  Ama- 
raute  was  on  his  march,  with  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  h:s  command,  towards  the 
Douro. —  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  re¬ 
turns  or.  the  killed  and  wounded  from  the 
31st  of  March,  and  in  the  assault  of  Ba- 
dajos;  also  a  return  of  the  ordnance, 
small  arms,  and  ammunition  found  in  the 


place;  I  will  send  re'urnsof  the  provisions 
in  the  place  by  the  next  dispatch. — This 
dispatch  will  be  delivered  to  your  Lord- 
ship  by  Capt.  Canning,  my  Aide-de- 
camp,  whom  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  your  Lordship’s  protection.  He  has 
likewise  the  colours  of  the  garrison,  and 
Ilesse  D’Armstadt’s  regiment,  to  be  laid 
atthefeetof  his  Royal  Highness  the  Princa 
Regent.  The  French  battalions  in  the 
garrison  had  no  Eagles. 

I  am,  &c.  Wellington. 
(This  Gazette  will  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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FRANCE. 

The  Moniteur  of  the  8th  ult.  gives  a 
translation  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  relative  to  the  Orders 
in  Council,  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De¬ 
crees,  with  very  long  but  uninteresting 
notes  upon  it.  The  chief  feature  of  this 
commentary,  in  answer  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  is  the  re -assertion  of  the  principle 
which  has  been  s  >  often  maintained  in 
France,  and  so  often  refuted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  (lag  covers  the  merchandize 
on  the  ocean  ;  that  a  neutral  flag  renders 
the  merchandize  on  board  neutral  on  the 
ocean  [except  contraband  of  war]  ;  but 
that  on  its  arrival  in  the  ports  of  the  Belli¬ 
gerent,  the  merchandize  becomes  subject 
to  their  respective  custom-house  laws,  and 
that  then  the  manufactures  br  produce  of 
one  Belligerent  are  no  longer  covered  in 
the  ports  of  another  Belligerent  by  the 
neutral  flag  which  protected  them  on  the 
ocean.  It  is  also  again  asserted,  that  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  were  repealed, 
as  formerly  stated  in  the  letter  from  the 
Grand  Judge,  &c.  so  far  as  regards  the 
United  S  ates  of  America  ;  and  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  that  Power,  that  they  have  not 
been  in  force  since ;  and  it  is  afterwards 
repeated,  that  tke  Berlin  and  Milan  De¬ 
crees  have  been,  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  revoked  really  and  without  restric¬ 
tion,  by  the  decree  of  April  2S,  1811. 
Thus  far,  as  regards  America.  We  are 
then  told  with  respect  to  the  general  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees, 
in  these  Notes,  that  if  England  re¬ 
vokes  her  Declaration  of  Blockade  of  the 
I6th  of  May,  1806,  France  will  revoke 
the  Berlin  Decree;  and  that  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  revoke  their  Orders  in 
rCouncil  of  November,  IS07,  the  Milan 
Decree  will  be  revoked  of  course.  Thus 
the  matter  rests  between  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  :  England  says,  if  you  will  revoke  « 
your  Decrees,  we  will  repeal  our  Orders 
in  Council ;  and  France  replies,  if  you 
will  rescind  your  Orders  in  Council,  we 
will  annul  our  Decrees  ! 

The  Paris  Journals  mention  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Michel  Michel,  at  the  Place  de 
Greve,  for  having  been  concerned  in  a 

wu’respondence  with  the  secret  agents  of 


a  Foreign  Power.  The  person  alluded  to 
was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department,  and 
had  for  some  time  past  furnished  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Minister  at  Paris  with  returns  of  the 
number  of  French  troops  in  Germany, 
and  other  military  information,  which  his 
official  situation  enabled  him  to  collect. 

The  Paris  Journals  announce  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Buonaparte  from  Paris  on  the 
9th  irist.  accompanied  by  his  spouse. 
They  proceeded  direct  to  Dresden,  where 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  are 
expected  to  give  them  a  meeting. — The 
papers  are  tilled  with  the  movemeiits  of 
troops  from  Italy,  the  Tyrol,  &c.  and 
accounts  of  the  formation  of  dep6ts  of 
grain  and  establishment  of  hospitals;  all 
strongly  indicative  of  approaching  hosti¬ 
lities  between  Russia  and  France.  Kuren- 
dorf  is  occupied  by  French  troops. 

Serious  commotions  are  stated  to  have 
recently  taken  place  in  Paris,  ori  account 
of  the  dearness  of  bread.  Ou  one  occa¬ 
sion  20,000  malcontents  were  collected, 
and  the  following  inscription  was  disco¬ 
vered  the  next  morning  on  the  walls  of  the 
Thuilleries  :  “Bread,  Peace,  or  the  Head 
of  the  Tyrant.”  To  appease  the  multi¬ 
tude,  the  bakers  were  ordered  to  supply 
bread  at  4  sous  instead  of  10  sous  the  lb. 

The  day  before  Buonaparte  left  Paris, 
he  published  another  Decree  relative  to 
grain,  in  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ro¬ 
bespierre’s  Government,  he  fixes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  (the  sure  way  to  aggravate  the  scar¬ 
city)  on  the  price  of  corn  ;  ordering  it  to 
be  sold  at  the  rate  of  33  fiancs  the  hector 
litre,  or  seven  bushels  and  two  thirds  of 
the  old  French  measure. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  France  is 
rendered  evident  bjr  a  Decree  published 
in  the  Moniteur  of  the  27th  ult.  directing 
a  gratuitous  da  ily  distribution  of  2,000, 000 
rations  of  soup,  to  be  allotted  amongst 
the  different  departments  in  proportion  to 
their  wans,  and  exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
aid  afforded  to  the  indigent  class;  and  for 
this  purpose  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prefects  the  sum  of  22,500,000  francs. 

ITALY. 

A  shock  of  au  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Rome  on  the  22d  March,  which  lasted  25 
seconds,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  loud 

noise 
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noise  resembling  thunder.  The  motion 
was  undulatory,  and  in  a  direction  from 
North  to  South.  Most  of  the  public 
buildings  were  damaged,  and  many  of 
the  houses  thrown  down,  and  whole  fami¬ 
lies  buried  in  their  ruins.  Several  females 
died  of  fright  ;  and  in  the  effort  to  gain 
the  most  open  spots,  many  individuals 
were  trampled  to  death. 

Letters  from  Malta  notice  the  arrival 
thereof  Lord  Wm.  Bentinck,  who,  it  is  said, 
was  proceeding  to  Tunis,  either  to  settle 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  differences  between  Sicily  and 
that  part  of  Barbarv.  The  measure  was 
popular;  the  island  having  suffered  much 
of  late  from  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
and  provisions  being  high,  without  any 
probability  of  supplies  from  Barbary. 

SPAIN. 

The  Corunna  Journals  contain  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  t he  gallant  Mina  to  Gen.  Men- 
dizabel,  informing  him  that  on  the  9th 
ult.  at  a  short  distance  from  Victoria,  he 
defeated  a  body  of  the  Enemy,  consisting 
of  2000  infantry  and  150  horse,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed  and  150  prisoners.  A 
convoy  which  this  corps  was  escorting  fell 
into  Ids  hands;  and  he  had  the  fur¬ 
ther  satisfaction  of  releasing  400  Spanish 
prisoners.  Mina  took  120  loaded  wag¬ 
gons;  and  among  the  spoils  were  250,000 
crowns  in  specie,  gnd  Gen,  Porsenne’s 
baggage. 

Cadiz,  April  2.x  Circular  from  flic  Minis¬ 
ter  of  i he  Interior,  to  the  Prelates,  Coun¬ 
cils  ,  Superior  Juntas,  <fc.  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces.  j, 

Among  the  weighty  cares  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  attract  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  means  of  remedying  the 
scarcity  which  affects  a  great  part  of  the 
Peninsula  occupies  a  principal  place. 
The  contest  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged, 
and  has  with  so  much  glory  sustained  for 
nearly  four  years,  has  naturally  produced 
that  deterioration  in  agriculture  and  inte¬ 
rior  commerce  which  those  countries  that 
become  the  theatre  of  war  always  expe¬ 
rience,  and  which  t he  ferocity  and  spirit 
/of  devastation  that  characterize  our  ene¬ 
mies  have  enormously  increased.- — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these,  so  considerable  injuries, 
the  shortness  of  the  late  harvest,  tire  aver¬ 
sion  of  -the  labourer  to  cultivate  the  land 
in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  French, 
persuaded  that  he  would  but  sow  and  reap 
for  his  oppressors;  and,  lastly,  the  sys¬ 
tem  adopted  by  the  Enemy,  in  order”  to 
ensure  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  of 
forming  immense  magazines  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  provinces,  viewed,  with  reason,  as 
the  granary  of  the  kingdom,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  hunger  and  misery, 
as  may  be  discovered  by  the  exorbitant 
price  to  which  all  grain  has  risen,  and 
«ause  fears  of  still  greater  evils  in  those 


months  which  must  precede  the  ensuing 
harvest. — The  Government  cannot  consi¬ 
der  this  sad  perspective  without  the  most 
piotound  grief ;  hut  among  the  miseries 
of  an  inevitable  war,  sworn  to  by  t he  na¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  all  the  resources  are 
inefficient  for  the  indispensable  equipment 
and  support  of  t he  soldier,  it  cannot  give 
way  to  its  good  intentions,  and,  as  it 
wishes,  relieve  the  wants  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  give  proportionate  succours, 
according  to  the  scarcity  experienced  in 
the  provinces.” 

[Here  the  Regency,  after  promising  to 
use  every  exertion  to  alleviate  the  public 
misery,  and  calling  upon  the  Prelates, 
&c.  oce.  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
husbandmen  to  sow  the  ground  with  such 
seeds  as  are  congenial  to  the  season,  pso- 
ceeds :]  “  I  he  aversion  to  sow  and  culti- 
^  ate  the  fields,  for  fear  the  Enemy  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  ox  their  labours,  ought 
to  bo  efficiently  combated.  The  iabourer 
should  have  inculcated  upon  him,  that  the 
seed  he  commits  to  the  earth  remains  co¬ 
vered  from  French  rapacity,  and  that  in 
the  mean  while  the  efforts  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  determined  to  bury  itself  in  its  ruins, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  barbarous  Ene¬ 
my  who  attacks  us;  the  heroic  constancy 
ol  the  Spanish  People;  the  copious  as¬ 
sistance  which  is  expected  from  our  ally, 
the  generous  British  nation;  the  war 
wh'ch  threatens  Buouaparte  in  the  North; 
and,  above  all,  Divine  Providence,  whose 
cause  is  ours,  and  who  has  given  us  so 
many  and  such  signal  proofs  of  his  pro- 
teei  ion,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  greatest 
misfortunes,  may  easily,  and  perhaps, 
sooner  than  is  expected,  produce  such  a 
change  in  the  stale  of  affairs,  that,  by 
the  time  for  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  seed 
sowed  this  spring,  the  Enemy  may  not  bri 
in  a  condition  to  enjoy  them.” 

It  ends  by  requesting  the  Prelates.  &e. 
e^.c.  to  use  their  influence  in  prevailing  on 
men  of  capital  tp  endeavour  to  procure 
provisions,  arid  the  establishing  of  charita¬ 
ble  institutions. 

GERMANY. 

Warsaw,  May  2.— A  rencontre  has  taken 
place  near  RadziSow,  between  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  French  and  Russians.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  latter  crossed  the  Bohr,  and 
atiempted  to  advance  along  the  left  hank 
of  the  Wysa,  to  plunder  the  villages; 
when  Col.  Wenzlow  attacked  them  with 
the,  Polish  and  confederated  troops,  and 
put  them  to  the  rout.  He  afterwards  pur¬ 
sued  them  across  the  Wysa,  killing  and 
wounding  96  of  them,  and  making  22  pri¬ 
soners. 

Gottenburgh,  May  4.  Letters  received 
from  Pillau  of  the  21st  ult.  state,  that  the 
French  force  had  crossed  the  Vistula  in 
three  divisions  to  the  number  of  fc.0,008- 
tntm. 


4812.] 

May  8.  The  French  advanced  along  the 
Nehung,  and  took  possession  of  Pillau  on 
the  22 d  ult. ;  they  immediately  ordered 
an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  corn,  meal, 
rice,  and  lead. 

May  9.  We  learn  to  day  that  Konings- 
berg  and  Elbing  are  in  possession  of  the 
French. 

SWEDEN. 

A  Swedish  courier  arrived  at  Stockholm 
from  Paris,  on  the  24th  of  March.  The 
unjust  occupation  of  Pomerania  was,  of 
course,  the  subject  of  his  dispatches.  In 
excuse  thereof,  necessity,  and  the  uncon¬ 
trollable  course  of  aff  sirs,  are  said  to  have 
been  urged ;  and  Fmland,  which  France 
has  not  to  give,  has  been  offered  as  an 
indemnification  to  Sweden,  for  her  loss, 
and  for  the  purchase  nf  35,000  Swedes,  to 
be  employed  in  Spain.  The  courier  is 
said  to  have  returned  to  France  with  a  po¬ 
sitive  rejection  of  these  overtures,  dictated 
by  Beruadottej  the  Swedish  government 
declaring,  that  it  will  do  nothing  injurious 
or  offensive  to  Russia. 

The  Swedish  papers  furnish  us  with  the 
“  Address  of  the  King,”  on  opening  the 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Diet,  at  Ore- 
bro,  on  the  20th  April.  The  style  is 
manly,  dignified,  and  independent.  He 
says,  “  I  have  called  you  together  at  a 
moment  when  great  and  important  occur¬ 
rences,  out  of  our  native  country,  seem 
to  tm  eaten  Europe  with  new  misfortunes. 
Guarded  by  her  situation  from  the  forced 
obligation  of  paying  obedience  to  foreig'n 
sway,  which  possibly  might  not  accord 
with  her  own  interest,  Sweden  has  every 
thing  to  hope  from  unity,  valour,  and  con¬ 
duct;  every  thing  to  lose  if  she  gives  her¬ 
self  up  to  intestine  divisions  and  unwise 
fear.  It  is  by  the  bond  of  unity  between 
me  and  you, — by  my  son’s  sword,  rich  in 
honour,— by  the  valour  of  our  youth  in 
arms, — by  the  powerful  will  of  the  Swedish 
people,  that  the  prosperity  of  your  laws 
and  the  honour  of  your  liberties  are  se¬ 
cured.  It  is  by  the  high  and  valuable  ex¬ 
ample  of  undisturbed  confidence  between 
the  King  and  subjects,  by  firm  and  manly 
decisions  in  the  midst  of  tempestuous 
tunes,  that  the  powers  of  Europe  should 
be  convinced,  that  the  independence  of 
Sweden  is  not  solely  defended  by  the  seas 
which  surround  her  coast.”— He  then  hints 
that  he  was  influenced  in  the  removal  of 
the  Diet  from  Stockholm  to  Orebro,  by  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  pays  some  warm  and  handsome  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who,  during 
his  illness,  maintained  public  tranquillity, 
and  whose  self-denial,  he  says,  lays  on 
him  and  the  Diet  the  joint  and  “  sacred 
obligation  of  not  deceiving  his  noble 
hopes;”  and  thus  concludes: — .“The 
people  of  Sweden  have  their  eyes  fixed  on 
me  and  you  ;  they  shall  not  be  deceived 
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in  their  reasonable  expectations  by  a 
King,  who  never  hesitated  to  offer  for  his 
country  both  the  pleasures  of  quiet  life, 
aud  a  harbour  already  gained  after  troul 
bles  sustained.  This  my  solemn  promise, 
which  contains  my  fixed  determination  of 
going  hand  in  hand  with  my  son,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  hostile  threats  from  without,  and 
possibly  of  opinions  at  home,  to  retain 
the  liberty  and  independence  uf  this  an- 
tient  realm,  lays  you,  my  good  lords  apd 
Swedish-men,  under  a  like  obligation  of 
conti ibuting  unanimously  to  the  same 
object.” 

RUSSIA. 

The  Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state, 
that  Prince  Czerinski,  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet,  had  been  detected  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Alexander.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  project  by  Magnetski,  one  of  the 
ministers,  and  by  a  Frenchman.  The 
correspondence  having  been  detected,  all 
three  had  been  banished. 

A  recent  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  has  been  issued,  for  levying  two  out 
of  every  500  men  able  to  carry  arms  in  his 
dominions. 

.  Another  Ukase  forbids  subjects  of  Rus¬ 
sia  serving  in  the  armies  of  a  foreign  Con¬ 
tinental  potentate,  under  penalty  of  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property, 

A  third  Ukase  directs  the  return  of  all 
Russian  subjects  from  the  dominions  of 
any  Continental  power,  within  a  limited 
time,  under  penalty  of  receiving  no  in¬ 
demnification  for  loss  of  property  which 
they  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  re¬ 
maining. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  left  Petersburg 
on  the  21st  ult.  to  join  the  army.  Gens! 
Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Armfeidt  are  to  have 
the  chief  command. 

It  is  said,  that  all  the  British  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  who  have  been  residing  during  the 
war  with  England  in  the  interior  of  Russia 
have  been  invited  to  St.  Petersburg;  and 
many  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  su¬ 
perintending  the  fitting  out  of  Russian 
ships  of  war. 

1  he  Russians  are  endeavouring  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  communication  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  cutting  a 
canal  between  the  rivers  Bartrum  and  Kur 
'ASIA. 

Capt.  Canning,  who  had  been  deputed, 
on  a  mission  from  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  court  of  Ava,  arrived  at 
Rangoon  in  October,  and  h  ad  been  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

It  is  mentioned,  that  the  Persian  sol¬ 
diers  who  had  been  appointed  to  oonvev 
to  Icheran  some  superb  pieces  of  brass 
.ordnance,  brought  by  Sir  G.  Ouseley  as  a 
present  from  his  Britannic  majesty  to  the 
king  of  Persia,  had  contrived  to  abridge 
their  labour  by  throwing  the  gnus  over^a 
precipice  at  the  first  ridge  of  mountains 

which 
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which  they  came  to  on  the  road  ;  and  that 
the  fragments  were  afterwards  exhibited 
for  sale  in  the  bazar  at  Busheen. 

The  Madras  Journals  mention,  that  one 
of  the  largest  tigers  ever  seen  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  was  killed  at  Saukerry  Droog, 
by  Capt.  Moore,  and  Lieuts.  Birch  and 
Nelthropp.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
it  had  destroyed  a  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
&c.  besides  four  children.  Sixteen  balls 
were  lodged  in  its  body  before  it  fell  ;  it 
measured  from  head  to  tail  14  feet,  and 
was  43  inches  in  height. 

AFRICA. 

A  young  German  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Routgen,  who  left  England 
about  a  twelvemonth  since  for  Africa,  in 
order  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  that  country,  has,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  been  murdered  by  the  Arabs,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  proceeded  any  great  distance 
from  Mogadore,  where  lie  perfected  him¬ 
self  in  the  Arabic  language. 

AMERICA. 

There  are  published  in  the  United  States 
364  newspapers,  of  which  138  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  republican,  and  137  in  the 
federalist  party  ;  the  others  are  neuter. 
Eight  are  printed  in  German,  five  in 
French,  two  in  Spanish,  and  the  others  in 
English.  Nine  of  these  journals  were 
established  prior  to  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion.  Their  aggregate  annual  sale  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  25,200,000. 

The  elections  throughout  the  United 
States  are  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Fe¬ 
deralists.  In  431  towns  in  Massachusets 
they  had  a  majority  of  2,260,  where  then- 
opponents  last  year  had  a  majority  of 
4,742. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
the  I  1th  ult.  contains  a  Message  sent  by  the 
President  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives 
on  the  9th,  in  which  the  British  govern* 
ment  is  accused  of  having  employed  a 
secret  agent  to  foment  disturbances  in  t  he 
United  States  with  the  view  of  severing 
the  Eastern  States  from  the  Union,  and 
placing  them  within  the  pale  of  the  British 
connection.  To  prove  this,  a  number  of 
documents  have  been  laid  before  Congress, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  correspondence 
between  Sir  James  Craig,  late  Governor 
of  Canada,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  a 
soi-disant  Captain  James  Henry,  the  pre¬ 
tended  secret  agent,  who  is  staled  to  have 
discovered  the  scheme.  Our  Ministers 
deny  ail  knowledge  of  the  transaction. 

The  more  recent  Papers  are  tilled  with 
animadversions  relative  tothe  spy,  Henry, 
who,  it  is  confirmed,  has  not  only  been 
allowed  to  escape  with  impunity  from  the 
United  States,  but,  it  i3  said,  has  been  re¬ 
warded  with  48,000  dollars  for  his  disco¬ 
veries,  and  favoured  with  a  passage  in  an 
American  ship  of  war  to  France,  where  he 
has  purchased  an  estate  of  the  Count  de 


Crillon,  his  coadjutor  in  the  late  intrigues, 
with  the  fruits  of  his  treachery.  The 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom 
the  documents  laid  before  Congress  have 
been  referred,  wished  to  have  examined 
Henry  in  person,  but  he  was  off. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  New  Zealander  is  arrived  in  the 
Downs  from  the  Southern  Fishery  ;  touch¬ 
ed  at  Port  Jackson,  and  brings  accounts 
that  (he  colony  had  been  plentifully  sup¬ 
plied  from  India  with  wheat,  rice,  &c. 
Governor  Macquarrie  was  preparing  to  go 
to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  when  the  above 
vessel  left  in  October.  There  had  been 
another  flood  at  the  Hawkesbury,  which 
nearly  inundated  the  settlement.  Bullock, 
who  was  transported  for  defrauding  his 
creditors,  had  not  only  obtained  a  pardon 
from  Governor  Macquarrie,  but  had  been 
sent  to  Bengal  to  contract  on  account  of 
Government  for  the  supply  of  the  colony. 

Capt.  J.  Murray,  of  the  73d  regiment, 
has  been  appointed,  by  Col.  Macquarrie, 
Commandant  of  the  settlement  at  Hobart’s 
Town,  New  South  Wales.  A  newspaper, 
called  the  Derwent  Star,  has  been  publish¬ 
ed  there. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  pearl  fishery  is 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  Otaheite.  The 
pearl  oyster- shells  are  worth,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  about  140/.  per  ton;  and  in  C;hina 
they  br  ng  20  dollars  a  pickel  (133'lbs.) 
The  natives  dive  for  them,  and  generally 
obtain  five  tons  daily. 


IRELAND. 

April  21.  While  the  family  of  a  farmer 
near  Ballypatrick,  named  Patrick  Keefe, 
were  asleep,  the  dwelling-house  was  set 
on  fire,  and  with  such  effect,  that  the  first 
communication  of  the  dreadful  event  was 
by  the  falling-in  of  the  particles  of  the 
roof,  and  of  the  burning  timber.  Keefe, 
from  former  visitations  of  the  banditti  that 
infest  that  country,  had,  some  time  back, 
gotten  iron  gratings  to  his  windows,  and 
a  strong  luck  to  his  door.  On  the  first 
alarm,  being  awaked  by  the  cry  of  “  fire” 
from  his  wife,  they  both  jumped  out  of 
bed,  and,  in  the  sudden  agitation  of  their 
minds,  lost  the  few  short  moments  that 
might  have  saved  some  of  this  unfortunate 
family  in  a  distracted  and  ineffectual, 
search  for  the  key.  Missing  this,  Keefe 
recollected  a  window  through  which  he 
might  pass,  and  made  for  it,  the  burning 
timbers  still  falling  in  upon  them  in 
increased  number ;  and,  while  he  was 
making  this  effort,  his  wife  ran  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  some  of  their  children 
from  an  inner  room,  but  out  of  which  nei¬ 
ther  she  nor  they  ever  came  alive.  Out 
of’  a  family  consisting  of  nine  persons,  ei¬ 
ther  in  youth  or  middle  life,  within  a  few 
minutes,  but  one  (the  father)  was  left  to 
relate  this  horrid  story. 
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SCOTLAND. 

April  15.  At  the  Circuit  Court  of  Jus¬ 
ticiary  opened  at  Jedburgh,  Andrew  Ru¬ 
therford,  or  Andrew  Harry  Liddel  Ruther¬ 
ford,  and  James  Hoggan  Angus,  both  re¬ 
siding  at  Coldstream,  accused  of  cele¬ 
brating  clandestine  and  unlawful  mar¬ 
riages,  were  found  guilty,  and  banished 
forth  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  never 
to  return  therein,  under  pain  of  death. 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 

April  28.  Lord  Montague’s  house  at 
Datchet  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the 
night,  and  the  family  plate,  and  jewels, 
together  with  the  furniture  and  paintings, 
destroyed.  This  event  was  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  a  flue,  which  projected  from 
a  patent  stove,  in  a  room  adjoining  his 
Lordship’s  bed-room. 

May  1 .  About  20  minutes  after  six,  p.  m . 
a  shock  of  an  earthquake  w'as  felt  at 
Neuth ,  Gloucestershire,  attended  by  a 
noise  as  loud  as  the  report  of  a  large  piece 
if  ordnance,  apparently  at  a  great  depth 
n  the  earth,  which  shook  the  houses,  and 
threw  down  some  chimneys.  The  shock 
appeared  to  proceed  from  West  to  East, 
and  was  distinctly  felt  at  Swansea,  and  at 
several  other  places  in  the  direction  of 
Cardiff ;  and  a  traveller  at  the  iun  at  Pyle, 
whilst  leaning  on  the  table,  was  sensibly 
affected  by  it. 

Wyatt,  of  Forney,  whose  execution  for 
the  murder  of  Valentine  the  Jew  was 
respited  (see  page  381)  in  consequence  of 
the  Judge  sentencing  him  to  die  after  a 
longer  interval  than  the  law  allows  to  mur¬ 
derers,  has  since  suffered  death  ;  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Judges  being  against  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  judgment. 

Disturbances  in  the  Country. 

Letters  from  the  country  state  that, 
though  the  great  tumults  have  subsided, 
shocking  outrages  are  committed  by  small 
parties  of  depredators  and  assassins. — 
Mr.  Horsefali,  a  principal  manufacturer, 
was  shot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  by  four  men,  who  fired  at  him 
on  the  28ih  April  from  behind  a  wall,  as 
he  was  retiring  from  Manchester-market. 

Three  men  have  been  committed  to 
Cork  Casle,  on  suspicion  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  attack  of  Mr.  Cartwright’s 
mill,  at  Liverscdge.  One  of  them,  named 
J.  Haigb,  of  Dalton,  clothdresser,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received  a  wound  from  a 
muslcet-ball  in  his  shoulder,  of  which  he 
can  give  no  account.  The  others  are 
likewise  wounded. 

Mr.  Cartwright,  who  so  bravely  de¬ 
fended  his  property  in  Yorkshire,  has  been 
fired  at  on  three  distinct  occasions,  but 
without  doing  him  the  slightest  injury. 

Another  of  the  assailants  of  Rawfold’s- 
mill,  died  at  Halifax,  May  14,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  wounds  received  there.  He 


had  not  dared  to  return  to  his  own  house, 
nor  had  lie  any  medical  advice. 

April  24.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
a  large  body  of  mal-contents  attacked  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Wray  and  Duncuff, 
at  West  Houghton,  about  13  miles  from 
Manchester,  which  they  immediately  set 
on  fire,  when  the  whole  building,  with  its 
valuable  machinery,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  damage  is  immense;  the 
building  alone  having  cost  6000/.  Not 
one  of  the  ineen  iiaries  were  taken,  not 
a  soldier  being  in  lhat  part  of  the  country. 

At  Liverpool,  April  30,  about  500  per¬ 
sons  had  collected  at  Mr.  M.  Gladstone’s 
ropery,  where  patent  machinery  is  used, 
with  the  intent,  it  is  supposed,  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  same,  but  were  induced  to  dis¬ 
perse  without  doing  any  material  damage. 

A  serjeant  of  the  local  militia,  named 
Moore,  was  murdered,  it  is  supposed,  by 
the  Luddites  ;  he  was  quartered  iu  Man¬ 
chester,  and  had  parted  from  his  friends 
for  the  purpose  of  going  home,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  young  woman.  On  going  up 
Aucoat’s- street,  they  were  met  by  a  party 
of  men,  who,  it  is  conjectured,  precipi- 
patedthem  over  the  bridge  into  the  Roch¬ 
dale.  The  neighbours  heard  a  cry  of 
murder  !  and  rushed  out,  but  could  dis¬ 
cover  no  one  in  the  water,  but  noticed  se¬ 
veral  men  walk  away  at  a  quick  pace. 
Moore  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Luddites  on  his  refusal  to  take  their  oath. 
The  two  bodies  were  taken  out  of  the  ca¬ 
nal  next  morning. 

An  extensive  organization  has  been 
formed  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lan? 
cashire,  and  Chester,  and  unlawful  oath* 
administered  of  a  most  horrible  nature. 
A  copy  of  the  oath  was  found  in  the  pocket 
of  one  of  the  persons  who  was  killed  in  the 
attack  upon  Mr.  Burton’s  manufactory, 
and  forwarded  to  Ministers.  So  extensive 
ivas  the  plan,  that  its  execution  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  country  into  confu¬ 
sion  from  Stockport  to  London.  Agents, 
it  is  stated,  had  been  distributed  through 
all  the  intermediate  towns,  and  the  whole 
ramifications  of  the  late  riots,  and  num¬ 
bers  had  taken  unlawful  oaths  to  aid  and 
assist  in  the  perpetration  of  the  general 
mischief.  The  signal  was  to  have  been 
the  stopping  of  certain  mail  coaches,  the 
non-arrival  of  which  at  their  usual  hour 
and  place  was  to  be  considered  as  the 
command  for  the  general  rising.  The  pe¬ 
riod  was  between  the  1st  and  4th  of  May. 
Government  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts,  which  will  probably  come  out  on 
the  trial  of  the  rioters  (100),  now  in 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire  gaols.  A  special 
commission  has  been  issued. --This  horrible 
organization  was  discovered  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  Attempts  having  been 
made  to  seduce  many  of  the  military  from 
their  duty,  iaitructiotui  were  given  to  a 
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serjeant  in  the  Bolton  local  militia,  to  as- 
saciate  with  the  rioters,  and  give  them 
hopes  of  attaching  him  to  their  interest. 
The  bait  succeeded.  _  The  man  was  in¬ 
vited  to  several  of  their  nocturnal  meet¬ 
ings,  where  he  learnt  that  their  object  was 
to  organize  a  general  and  simultaneous 
rising  in  the  disturbed  districts;  he  ob¬ 
tained  their  private  signals  ;  witnessed 
the  administering  of  their  oaths;  and  oc¬ 
casionally  communicated  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  Magistrates  a^s  frustrated  many 
of  the  nocturnal  schemes  of  the  rioters. 
At  length,  having  acquired  every  parti¬ 
cular  respecting  their  conspiracy,  the 
names  of  their  leaders,  principally  me¬ 
chanics,  and  the  amount  of  their  funds, 
orders  were  issued  for  their  apprehension. 
About  22  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
committed  to  Lancaster-cast le.  It  is  ascer¬ 
tained  12,000  persons  had  taken  the  oath. 

Eight  persons  have  been  committed  to 
prison  at  Manchester,  for  administering 
oaths,  and  rioting,  since  the  17th. 

The  Carlisle  Journal  states,  that  tumult 
and  disorder  at  present  prevail  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  at  any  time  since  the  disturbances 
first  broke  out.  It  then  proceeds  to  enu¬ 
merate  a  variet}r  of  outrages  since  the 
15th,  on  which  day  the  corn-mill  at 
Monk-hill,  near  that  city,  was  broken 
into,  and  plundered  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons.  Even  the  asylum  of  the  poor  is  not 
spared  by  these  offenders.  On  Monday 
night,  the  18th,  the  workhouse  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  parish,  at  Harraby-hill,  was 
entered  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  a 
quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  taken  away. 
The  Leeds  Mercury  says,  the  anus-steal¬ 
ing  system  still  prevails  in  the  vicinity  of 
Huddersfield. 

The  Luddites  at  Nottingham  appear  to 
have  relinquished  their  system  of  frame- 
breaking  only  to  commit  acts  of  much 
greater  atrocity.  On  Monday  night, 
April  27,  about  11  o’clock,  Mr.  Trent- 
ham,  of  the  house  of  Trent  ham,  Tierney, 
and  Merton,  in  the  weaving  trade,  was 
waylaid  on  his  return  hbme,  by  two  ruf¬ 
fians.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  step  up  to 
his  door,  one  of  them  shot  him  through 
the  left  breast:  the  assassins  then  escaped. 

Mr.  Gaunt,  of  Huckncl,  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  particularly  active  in  disco¬ 
vering  the  Luddites,  was  shot,  May  16, 
in  his  own  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  whether  the  wound  he  received  will 
prove  fatal  or  not. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  at  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Leeds,  for  purchasing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  retailing  them  at  a 
low  price  to  the  poor. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 
Wednesday,  April  22. 

The  writs  of  error,  in  the  actions  brought 
fey  Sit;  F.  Burdett  against  the  Speaker  of 


the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Serjeant 
at  Arms,  were  finally  argued  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  Chamber  ;  when  the  Court  una¬ 
nimously  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
King’s  Bench. 

Tuesday,  April  28. 

The  Right-hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aider- 
men,  Sheriffs,  and  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  London,  waited  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at  Carlton- 
house,  with  the  following-  Address  and  Pe¬ 
tition  ;  which  was  read  by  the  Recorder: 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

We,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Com¬ 
mon-council  assembled,  humbly  approach 
your  Royal  Highness,  dutifully  to  repre¬ 
sent  our  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  impending  over  the  country,  and 
anxiously  to  invite  your  beneficent  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  complaints  and  grievances  of 
your  afflicted  but  faithful  subjects.  Four¬ 
teen  months  have  elapsed  since  your 
Royal  Highness  acceded  to  the  Regency 
of  these  kingdoms,  at  which  time  we  felt 
it  our  duty  to  submit  to  you  a  statement 
of  abuses  which  had  taken  root  in  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  the  government,  the 
speedy  correction  and  removal  of  which 
we  deemed  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
safety  of  the  empire ;  and  we  now  again 
present  ourselves  before  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  express  our  unfeigned  sorrow,  that 
during  this  interval  no  efficient  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  your  ministers,  cal¬ 
culated  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  wants  of 
your  people  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  tnal- practices  and  the  same  falser 
principles  of  government,  have  been  te¬ 
naciously  pursued  and  enforced,  thereby 
adding  contumely  to  injury,  and  extin¬ 
guishing  the  spring  of  public  energy  in  a 
free  nation.  We  have  continued  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  same  system  of  profligacy  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money ;  the 
same  system  of  governing  by  undue  in¬ 
fluence  and  corruption  ;  the  same  system 
of  delusion  in  regard  to  the  circulating 
medium  and  finances  of  the  country  ;  the 
same  system  of  arbitrary  and  grievous 
assessment  and  collection  of  taxes,  by 
which  industry  is  thwarted,  and  liberty 
violated  ;  the  same  system  of  introduc¬ 
ing  into  the  heart  of  the  country  foreign 
troops ;  the  same  system  of  persecuting 
the  press,  by  which  the  value  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion  on  national  topicks  is  lost  to  Prince 
and  people  ;  and,  finally,  the  same  system 
of  coercive  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of 
commerce,  by  which  many  of  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  ruin,  and  flourishing  districts 
reduced  to  beggary.  As  faithful  arm  loyal 
subjects,  and  as  the  representatives  of 
the  first  city  in  your  empire,  we  feel  the 
deepest  affliction  in  being  thus  compelled 
to  reiterate  this  enumeration  of -the  mal¬ 
practices  aud  mistaken  principles  of  your 

ministers 
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ministers:  we  should,  however,  compro¬ 
mise  that  sense  of  public  duty,  and  that 
character  of  frankness,  which  appertain 
to  us  as  freemen  and  Britons,  were  we  to 
disguise  the  truth,  and  forbear  to  express 
our  conviction  that  your  confidential  ad¬ 
visers  have  plunged  this  great  and  once 
flourishing  empire  into  an  abyss,  from 
which  we  can  be  rescued  oniy  by  radical 
reforms,  and  a  total  change  in  our  domes¬ 
tic  government  and  foreign  policy.  In  a 
crisis,  therefore,  which  involves  the  destiny 
of  the'  greatest  empire  of  these  or  past 
times, — of  an  empire  which  is  blessed  by 
Providence  with  unequalled  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  which  possesses  a  people 
that  in  all  ages  have  bravely  secured  their 
prosperity  on  the  solid  basis  of  public  li¬ 
berty,  we  feel  that  we  should  justly  merit 
the  reproaches  of  our  country  and  of  pos¬ 
terity,  if,  at  such  a  crisis,  we  were  to  re¬ 
frain  from  laying  before  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  a  faithful  representation  of  the  public 
grievances,  and  expressing  our  painful 
apprehensions  for  the  welfare  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation.  We  therefore 
pray,  That  yeur  Royal  Highness  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  dismiss  from  your 
councils  those  ministers  who  have  proved 
themselves  so  undeserving  of  the  confidence 
of  your  people,  and  call  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  men  of  public  cha¬ 
racter  and  patriotic  principles,  whose  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  policy,  if  suited  to  the 
enlightened  character  of  the  nation,' — 
whose  wisdom  and  energy  would  prove 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, — 
whose  inclinations  would  lead  them  to  se¬ 
cure  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  whose 
public  spirit  would  stimulate  them  to  effect 
those  reforms  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  State,  which  at  this  perilous  crisis 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  restoration 
of  national  prosperity,  and  not  less  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  honour  and  true  interest  of  the 
Crown,  than  to  the  security  and  true  glory 
of  the  empire.  Signed  by  order  of  Court, 
Henry  Woodthorpe.” 

To  which  Address  and  Petition,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  return  the 
following  most  gracious  answer : 

“  It  must  always  be  my  inclination  to 
listen  with  attention  to  the  Petitions  of  any 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects.  For  the 
redress  of  any  grievances  of  which  they 
can  reasonably  complain,  I  have  full  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  the 
great  council  of  the  nation.  Being  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  the  total  change  in  the 
domestic  government  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  country,  which  it  is  the  declared  ob¬ 
ject  of  your  Petition  to  accomplish,  would 
only  serve  to  increase  the  dangers  against 
Which  we  have  to  contend,  1  should  be 
wanting  to  myself,  and  to  the  great  interests 
committed  to  my  charge,  if  I  did  not  stea- 
Gjint  Mao.  May,  1812. 
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dily  persevere  in  those  endeavours  which 
appear  to  me  best  calculated  to  support 
the  just  rights  of  the  nation  abroad,  and 
to  preserve  inviolate  the  constitution  at 
home.  These  endeavours  can  only  be  at¬ 
tended  with  success  when  seconded  by  the 
zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  Majesty’s  people, 
upon  which  I  shall  continue  to  place  the 
strongest  reliance.” 

The  following  Address  from  the  loyal  and 
independent  Livery,  as  a  protest  against 
the  one  noticed  in  p.  383,  has  also  been 
since  presented  : 

“  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

We,  his  Majesty’s  dutiful  and  loyal  sub¬ 
jects,  the  undersigned  Liverymen  of  the 
City  of  London,  beg  leave  to  approach 
your  Royal  Highness  with  the  strongest 
assurances  of  attachment  to  your  person, 
and  of  our  resolution  to  support  your 
government  with  zeal,  constancy,  and 
firmness.  While  we  sympathize  most 
deeply  with  your  Royal  Highness  on  the 
lamented  indisposition  of  our  venerable 
and  beloved  Sovereign,  we  eagerly  seize 
this  opportunity  to  convey  to  your  Royal 
Highness  the  ardent  feelings  of  gratitude 
excited  in  our  breasts  by  the  numerous 
blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed,  during 
the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  your  Royal 
Father;  and  more  especially  by  the  un¬ 
equivocal  proofs  so  repeatedly  afforded, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty, 
of  his  sacred  regard  for  those  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution  which  seated 
your  illustrious  family  on  the  throne  of 
these  realms.  Most  cordially  do  we  con¬ 
gratulate  your  Royal  Highness  on  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  which  has  distinguished  his 
Majesty’s  arms,  during  the  short  period  of 
the  Regency,  in  different  quarters  of  the 
globe,  by  sea  and  land  ;  success  not  less 
beneficial  in  its  immediate  effects  than  in 
its  remote  consequences,  since  it  affords  a 
strong  ground  of  hope,  that  by  a  continued 
display  of  the  same  consummate  sk  il  and 
bravery  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty’s  officers 
and  men,  and  of  the  same  wisdom  and  vi¬ 
gour  in  the  councils  of  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  you  will  be  enabled  ultimately -to 
bring  the  arduous  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  to  an  honourable  termination. 
At  the  same  time,  we  reflect  with  pride  ou 
the  measures  pursued  by  your  Royal 
Highness,  for  the  support  of  the  national 
character,  by  the  preservation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  faith  with  his  Majesty’s  allies  ;  for 
the  determination  to  persevere  in  that 
glorious  struggle  for  independence  on  the 
peninsula,  which  is  the  common  cause  of 
ail  who  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  national  freedom  ;  for  the  anxiety  ma¬ 
nifested  by  your  Royal  Highness  to  sup¬ 
port  the  commercial  credit  of  the  nation, 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  country  ;  and  white  we 
deeply  lament  the  pressure  of  the  times, 
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caused  by  difficulties  in  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
present  contest,  and  partly  from  the  dear¬ 
ness  of  corn,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  indispose  the  people  against 
the  Government,  for  events  which  have 
so  evidently  been  beyond  their  control. 
From  our  experience  of  the  past  we  are  led 
to  congratulate  the  country  on  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  well-grounded  hope,  that  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  nation 
as  finally  settled  and  firmly  established  at 
the  memorable  era  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  to  which,  un¬ 
der  Providence,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
inestimable  blessings  we  are  permitted  to 
enjoy,  will  be  maintained  inviolate.  Re¬ 
lying  on  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  for 
a  continuance  of  these  blessings,  we  ar¬ 
dently  pray  that  your  Royal  Highness  may 
long  be  preserved  to  the  nation,  in  health, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.” 

Thursday,  April  30. 

The  Queen  held  a  drawing-room  at  St. 
James’s  palace,  being  the  first  held  since 
the  King’s  birth-day  in  1810.  The  public 
splendours  of  the  Court  were  increased  by 
the  invitations  of  the  Prinee  Regent,  which 
were  issued  to  the  number,  of  400,  to  an 
entertainment  given  in  the  evening  at 
Carlton-house  by  his  Royal  Highness  to 
her.  Majesty,  the  Princesses,  and  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry.  The  Prince  Regent 
went  from  Carleton-house  to  the  Palace, 
and  appeared  in  full  state  for  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  the  regency. 

Friday ,  May  8. 

Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  the  bookseller,  re¬ 
ceived  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  for  publishing  the  Third  Part  of 
Paine’s  Age  of  Reason.  He  was  sentenced 
to  18  months’  imprisonment  in  Newgate, 
and  to  stand  in  the  pillpry  ;  which  he  did 
®n  the  25th  instant,  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

Monday ,  May  11. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we 
sully  our  pages,  by  recording  one  of  those 
atrocious  events,  which,  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation,  rarely  occurs,  and 
which  has  deprived  the  country  of  the 
services  of  the  Right  hon.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Prime  Minister  of  England  :  a  man,  who 
in  his  personal  intercourse  gave  offence  to 
none — in  his  private  life  was  an  example 
to  all  ;  and  who,  however  firm  and  un¬ 
bending  in  his  principles,  yet  conducted 
political  conflicts  in  a  way  that  seemed  to 
disarm  them  of  their  characteristic  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  accuracy  of  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars,  which  transpired  before  the  Co¬ 
roner’s  inquest,  may  be  depended  on  : 
W.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Park-street,  West¬ 
minster,  M.  P.  for  Norwich,  sworn,  —  On 
Monday  afternoon,  about  a  quarter  past  5 
o’clock,  passing  through  the  lobby  to  go 

the  House  of  Commons,  I  stopped  t.® 


speak  to  a  gentleman  about  the  centre  of 
the  lobby,  and  while  in  conversation  with 
him,  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  I 
immediately  turned  my  head,  and  observ¬ 
ed  some  conversation  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  Several  voices  called  out  to  shut 
the  door  to  prevent  any  person  escaping. 
There  might  have  been  present  in  the  lobby 
from  thirty  to  forty  persons.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  I  observed  a  person  rush  from  the 
cluster  of  people  who  were  standing  about 
the  door,  and  come  staggeringtowards  me; 
he  reached  about  the  spot  where  I  was 
first  standing,  and  then  fell  flat  on  his 
face  on  the  floor.  I  walked  round  him, 
not  immediately  recognising  his  person; 
and  not  supposing  he  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed,  but  observing  he  did  not  stir,  I  stooped 
down  to  assist  him,  and  on  raising  his 
head  I  perceived  him  to  be  Mr.  Perceval. 
I  then  requested  the  assistance  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  standing  close  to  the  body, 
and. we  carried  him  between  us  into  the 
Speaker’s  secretary’s  room.  We  set  him 
on  a  table,  he  resting  op  our  arms.  I 
think  he  was  not  only  speechless,  but  per¬ 
fectly  senseless,  and  blood  came  from  his 
mouth.  His  pulse  in  a  few  minutes  ceased, 
and  he  soon  died.  I  think  he  was  quite 
dead  when  Mr.  Lynn,  the  surgeon,  came. 
He  died  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  body  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
Speaker’s  drawiug-rQom.  1  am  quite  iu- 
capable  of  giving  any  evidence  of  the 
person  who  committed  this  horrid  murderf 
— II.  Burgess,  of  Curzon-st.  May-fair, 
solicitor,  being  sworn,  saith  :  Yesterday 
afternoon,  about  five,  I  was  attending  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  near 
the  door-keeper’s  seat ;  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  pistol,  apparently  as  if  fired  at  the 
entrance  of  the  iobby  ;  in  less  than  half  a 
minute,  I  saw  a  gentleman  coming  forward 
towards  the  door  of  the  House,  staggering; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  heard  a  cry  of 
“  murder,  murder.”  This  gentleman  had 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  exclaimed, 
“Oh!”  faintly,  and  fell  forward  on  his 
face.  A  heard  a  cry,  “  that  is  the  person,” 
pointing  to  the  seat  near  the  fire-place ; 
on  which  l  sprang  forward  to  the  seat,  and 
there  I  observed  a  man  in  extreme  agita¬ 
tion  sitting  on  the  seat,  and  one  or  two 
others  on  his  right.  When  I  first  saw  the 
prisoner  he  was  greatly  agitated  ;  but  by 
the  time  I  was  examined  that  agitation  had 
subsided,  and  he  appeared  to  me  perfectly 
calm. — Gen.  I.  Gascoyne,  M.  P.  for  Liver¬ 
pool,  of  Hertford-street,  May-fair,  sworn: 
About  a  quarter  after  5  o’clock  on  Mon¬ 
day  I  was  writing  a  letter  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  room  ;  I  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  jumped  up,  exclaiming  that  it 
was  the  report  of  a  pistol ;  I  went  down 
stairs  ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people  standing 
about,  and  a  person  pointed  out  a  man  to 
me  sitting  on  a  bench  by  the  fire-side ; 
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the  person  saying,  “  That  is  the  man  who 
fired  the  pistol  I  sprung  upon  him,  and 
grasped  him  by  the  breast  and  neck,  and 
took  a  pistol  from  him.  I  told  him  it  was 
impossible  he  could  escape :  he  replied, 
*  I  am  the  person  who  shot  Mr.  Perceval, 
and  I  surrender  myself.”  I  took  him  to 
the  body  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
delivered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  mes¬ 
sengers.  His  name  is  Bellingham ;  he 
called  upon  me  three  weeks  ago  ;  and  re¬ 
quested  my  assistance  to  assert  his  claims 
upon  Parliament :  he  said  he  had  suffered 
under  false  arrest  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
applied  without  effect  to  the  then  resident 
ambassador.  (  recommended  him  to  me¬ 
morialise  the  minister.  He  left  Liverpool 
four  years  ago,  and  had  been  there  only 
two  years  as  a  merchant. — The  deposition 
of  J.  Hume,  esq,  of  Gloucester-place, 
Portman-square,  M.  P.  for  Weymouth, 
states,  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  he  heard  the  report  of  the 
pistol — that  he  rushed  out  and  took  Bel¬ 
lingham  into  custody  :  he  had  a  second 
pistol  primed  and  loaded  with  ball  in  his 
pocket:  the  prisoner  at  first  appeared 
agitated  ;  but  afterwards  became  quite 
cool,  and  commented  on  a  trifling  inaccu¬ 
racy  in  Mr.  Burgess’s  deposition,  and  re¬ 
marked  t'kat  he  could  not  correct  that  of 
General  Gascoyne :  he  considered  him 
perfectly  sane. — The  deposition  of  Mr. 
Lynn,  surgeon,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  stated  that  he  found  the 
body  of  Mr.  Perceval  on  a  table  in  the 
Speaker's  Secretary’s  room.  Thei’e  was  a 
wound  in  the  skin  over  the  fourth  rib,  on 
the  left  side,  near  the  breast  bone  ;  it  was 
a  pistol-ball,  and  had  passed  obliquely  in 
the  direction  of  the  heart.  The  wound 
was  three  inches  deep,  and,  he  had  no 
doubt,  had  caused  death  before  he  arrived. 

[On  Fridhy  the  15th,  Bellingham  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and,  after  a  trial 
of  eight  hours,  found  Guilty  ;  and  on 
Monday  the  1 8th  was  executed.  In  our 
next  we  shall  resume  our  account  of  the 
Trial  and  Execution  j  and  give  some  parti¬ 
culars  respecting  the  assassin.] 

Every  respect  has  beeivpaid  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mr.  Perceval  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  we  shall  have  the 
grateful  pleasure  to  record  in  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Intelligence. — We  refer  to  an¬ 
other  part  of  our  Magazine  for  a  biogra¬ 
phical  account  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  see  p.  499. 

Friday,  May  22. 

The  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  a  more  extended 
and  efficient  Administration,  was  presented 
at  the  Levee,  by  Mr.  Wortley  and  Lord 
Milton.  His  Royal  Highness’s  answer  was, 
“  I  will  take  into  my  most  serious  and 
immediate  consideration  the  Address  which 
I  have  received  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  The  ministers  had  afterwards  an 


interview  with  his  Royal  Highness;  when* 
after  regretting  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  fulfil  his  gracious  intention  of  strength¬ 
ening  their  hands  by  the  accession  of  per¬ 
sons  whom  they  knew  it  to  be  his  wish  to 
associate  with  them,  and  expressing  their 
grateful  sense  of  his  kindness,  they  im¬ 
plored  his  Royal  Highness  not  to  consider 
them  as  any  bar  to  his  forming  an  admi¬ 
nistration  that  should  possess  his  Royal 
Highness’s  confidence,  and  enjdy  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Parliament.  Lord  Castlereagh  af¬ 
terwards  stated  to  the  leaders  of  Opposi¬ 
tion  in  Parliament,  that  himself  and  col¬ 
leagues  had  all  resigned,  and  that  they 
only  continued  to  hold  the  seals  till  a  new 
Administration  should  be  formed. 

Saturday,  May  23. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Freemasons1’ 
Tavern,  to  consider  the  distressed  state  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  certain  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts,  and  of  affording  assist, 
ance  to  such  plans  as  may  be  locally 
adopted  for  their  relief  in  the  present 
stagnation  of  iheir  business,  and  high  prica 
of  provisions,  by  means  of  a  subscription, 
or  such  other  pian  as  may  be  deemed  most 
expedient.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  and  Cambridge, 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lords  Rolle  and 
Newark,  Messrs.  Babington,  H.  Thornton, 
Wilberforce,  Stephen,  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley, 
Mr.  Alexander.  Jcc. ;  arid  three  resolutions 
proposed  by  Mr  Wilberforce  were  agreed 
to.  1st.  Expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
meeting  on  the  present  distressed  state  of 
the  Poor  in  certain  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  2dly,  That  a  subscription  bo 
entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of  affording1 
such  relief  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  would  admit  of :  and,  3dly,  That  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
best  means  of  relief,  and  to  report  to  a 
General  Meeting  of  Subscribers. — A  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  and 
other  persons  present,  and  a  number  of 
respectable  names  of  persons  absent,  was 
appointed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  nightly  watch 
and  police  of  the  Metropolis  states  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  alarm,  such  a 
degree  of  vigilance  and  activity  had  been 
excited  in  many  parishes,  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  taking  upon  themselves  the  duties 
of  superin  tend  ants,  that  all  immediate 
danger  was  removed,  and  they  merely 
recommend  legislative  measures  to  give 
an  uniformity  and  perseverance  to  it. 
They  then  take  a  review  of  the  state  of  the 
police  of  the  Metropolis,  as  regarding  the 
city  of  London,  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and  the  parishes  so  situated  as  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  of  either.  They  praise  the  po¬ 
lice  system  in  the  city,  which  is  superin¬ 
tended  by  the  Marshals,  who  make  daily 
reports  to  the  Lord  Mayor;  they  think 
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that  of  Westminster  defective — recom¬ 
mend  an  increase  in  the  number  and  wages 
of  watchmen,  to  be  defrayed  by  parochial 
rates,  and  that  they  be  changed  once  a 
night ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
district  he  compelled  to  superintend. 
Other  judicious  suggestions  are  advanced 
for  the  improvement  of  the  police  of  the 
Metropolis, 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Covent  Gard  n  Theatre. 

April  24.  The  Secret  Mine ,  a  Melo¬ 
dramatic  Spectacle.  The  piece  is  got  up 
with  great  splendour,  but  the  plot  and  dia¬ 
logue  are  contemptible.  The  horses  met 
with  less  approbation  than  hitherto. 

Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand. 

May  6.  The  Devil’s  Bridge,  an  Opera  ; 
the  scene  of  which  lies  on  the  frontiers  of 
Piedmont,  near  Mount  Cenis.  The  piece 
is  altered  from  the  French  by  Mr.  Arnold ; 

May  21.  How  to  die  for  hove  l  a  Farce, 
of  considerable  merit. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Down'mg-street ,  April  22.  A.  Anstru- 
ther,  esq.  Recorder  of  Bombay. 

Carlton-house ,  April  27.  Lieut. -col. 
Mellish,  one  of  the  Equerries  to  the  Prince 
Regent. 

Whitehall ,  April  23.  Georgians  Char¬ 
lotte,  daughter  of  Thomas  Onslow,  esq. 
commonly  called  Lord  Viscount  Craniey, 
son  and  heir-apparent  of  George  Earl  of 
O  ns  low,  to  have  precedency.  &c.  as  the 
daughter  of  an  Earl  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Whitehall ,  May  2.  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Constable  of  bis  Majesty’s  Casde  of  St. 
Bravels,  and  Warden  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  co  Gloucester. 

May  5.  The  Prince  Regent  has  per¬ 
mitted  Lieut. -gen.  Paget,  Sir  B  Spencer, 
and  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  accept  the  rank, 
and  wear  the  insignia,  of  a  Knight  Of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Portuguese  Mi¬ 
litary  Order  of  the  Sword  and  Tower. 

Civie  Promotions. 

William  Frere,  esq.  serjeant  at  law, 
Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge, 
vice  Annesley,  deceased. 

Robert  Rainsfortb,  esq.  one  of  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Shad  well  Police-office. 


SCCEESIASTICAI  PREFERMENTS. 

Rev,  Jo  ,n  Davenport,  vicar  of  Ratcliffe- 
upon-Trent,  and  perpetual  curate  of 
Tithby  cum  Cropwell  Butler,  Shelford 
Perp.  Curacy,  Notts,  vice  Bigsby,  resigned. 

Rev.  W,  Aldrich,  rector  of  Boyton,  and 
vicar  of  Stowmarket,  Suffolk,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Rev.  H.  Mon  ice,  of  Chipping  Ongar, 
Ashwell  V.  Herts. 

Rev.  Nash  Kemble,  Faraden  Parva  R, 
Essex, 


Rev.  - Bevan,  St.  Peter’s  R.  Bris¬ 

tol,  vice  Broughton,  deceased. 

Rev.  William  Wait,  chaplain  of  St. 
Peter’s  Hospital,  Bristol. 

Rev.  Archdeacon  Owen,  Chaplain-gen. 
to  the  Army,  Chaplain -gen.  of  the  Fleet. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Clerk,  curate  of  St.  Mary- 
boue,  Llanvigan  E.  Breconshire. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Tovvniey,  B.  A.  UpwellR. 
with  Wolney  Chapelry,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  IL  Finch,  M.  A.  rector  of  Shelford 
Parva,  Shelford  Magna  V.  Norfolk,  vice 
Marshall,  resigned. 

Rev.  Edw.  Twentyman,  M.  A.  Elmsett 
R  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Wm. Walker,  B.D.  LayhamR.  Suff. 

Rev.  John  Ellicott,  Exton  V.  Rutland. 

Rev.  Henry  Worsley,  St.  Lawrence  R. 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Rev.  ■ —  -  Williams,  rector  of  Camely, 
Whatley  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Job  Waiker  Baugh,  M.  A.  Rip. 
pie  R.  Worcestershire. 

Rev.  John  Saville  Ogle,  M.  A.  canon- 
residentiary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  vice 
Eyre,  deceased. 

Rev.  Richard  Lendon,  M.  A.  rector  of 
St.  Edmund  the  King,  Oxgaie  Prebend 
[Qn.  where  is  this  Prebend  situated  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedra!,  vice  Glasse,  deceased. 

Rev.  William  Gilly,  M.  A.  lector  of 
Hawkedon,  Suffolk,  Wanstead  R.  Essex, 
vice  Glasse,  deceased. 

Rev.  Stephen  George  Ram,  M.  A.  Ring- 
mac  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  Simon  Webber,  St.  Clether  V. 
Cornwall,  vice  Stabback,  resigned. 

Rev.  J.  Oakes,  M.  A  Thu r don  V.  Suff. 

Rev.  R.  Malyn,  Grea’  Thornham  R. 
with  Little  Thornham  annexed,  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Charles  Le  Bas,  M.  A.  Darfteld 
V.  Yorkshire,  vice  Pugh,  resigned. 

Rev.  Wm.  Wise,  B.  D.  St  Lawrence 
V.  Reading,  vice  Green,  deceased. 

Rev.  Dr.  Winstanley,  St.  Nicholas  and 
St.  Clement’s  V.  Rochester. 

Rev.  J.  Langley,  vicar  of  Bapchild, 
Kent,  Heiingly  ^sa^KtaatC'uracy,  Sussex. 

The  Rev.  James  Plurntre,  B.  D.  Fel¬ 
low  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  the  vi¬ 
carage  of  Grausden  Magna,  in  Hunting¬ 
donshire,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 


Births. 

April  3.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  the 
wife  of  Benj  Pead.  esq.  a  daughter. 

20.  in  Stratford  place,  the  lad}''  of  the 
Hon.  C.  Anderson  Pelham,  a  son. 

21.  The  wife  of  W.  Satchwell,  button- 
turner,  of  Birmingham,  of  four  children 
(three  of  them  alive).  The  poor  womau, 
and  two  of  the  children,  appear  to  be  do¬ 
ing  well. 

22.  At  Dalhousie-castie,  Countess  Dal- 
housie,  a  son. 

23.  In  Portuian-square,  Viscountess 
Frimrose,  a  daughter, 

'  31y  At 
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31,  At  Greenwich,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
C.  P.  Burney,  a  daughter. 

Lately,  Lady  M.  Deerhurst,  a  daughter. 

At  Lea-castle,  co,  Worcester,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Knight,  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Col.  B.  Rey¬ 
nard  son,  of  twin  sons. 

May  (5.  At  Kirby-hall,  eo.  York  (the 
seat  of  Miss  Law  ranee),  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds,  a  son. 

8.  At  Dodington,  co.  Gloucester,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Codrington,  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Foley-place,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Werninck,  a  daughter. 

11.  In  Wimpole-street,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Edw.  Knatchbull,  bart.  M.  P.  a  son. 

At  her  father’s,  Robert  Hankey,  esq. 
Putney,  the  wife  of  J.  Hirst,  esq.  late  of 
the  Blues,  a  son. 

16.  The  wife  of  George  Gipps,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  daughter. 

17.  In  Hertford-street,  May-fair,  the 
wife  of  T.  G.  Estcourt,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

18.  At  Hillingdon,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sep¬ 
timus  Perry,  a  son. 

Marriages. 

April  H.  MajorS.  G.  Newport,  to  Pris¬ 
cilla,  sister  of  Sir  B.  Graham,  bart.  of 
Norton  Conyers  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

14.  At  Clifton,  F.  M.  Smith,  esq.  of 
the  Worcester  Militia,  to  Caroline,  only 
daughter  of  Maj.-gen.  Nepean. 

15.  Rev.  R.  Govett,  vicar  of  Staines, 
to  Sarah,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Romaine,  of  Reading. 

20,  Rev.  E.  T.  M.  Phillips,  rector  of 
Hathern,  co.  Leicester,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  C.  Hayes,  esq. 
of  Liverpool. 

23.  Joshua  Andrews,  esq.  captain  in 
Nottinghamshire  Militia,  to  Eliz.  eldest 
daughter  of  Jn.  Green,  esq.  of  Deii-lodge, 
Blackheath. 

28.  John  Nicholls,  esq.  of  Chelmarsh- 
hall,  Salop,  to  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  Austin,  M.  D. 

Vice-adm.  Sir  R.  Strachan,  bart.  and 
K.  B.  to  Miss  Louisa  Dillon. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Goodwin,  60th  reg.  to  Ca¬ 
rolina,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  C.  Smelk, 
Lieut. -governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Rev.  Geo.  Augustus  Baker,  son  of  Sir 
Robert  Baker,  bart.  to  Sophia,  youngest 
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daughter  of  Peter  Sherston,  esq.  of  Sto- 
bury-hill,  Somerset. 

Rev.  Sir  H.  Rivers,  bart.  to  Miss  Eal.es. 

At  Richmond,  co.  York,  Rev.  Mark  J. 
Pattison,  to  Jane,  uniy  daughter  of  the 
late  F,  Winn,  esq.  of  Prior-house. 

John  Manship  Ewart,  esq.  to  Cathe¬ 
rine,  eldest  daughter,  and  James  Ormond 
Norman,  esq.  to  Mary,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter,  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  of  Row- 
sant,  Sussex. 

Robert  O.  Fenwick,  esq.  eldest  son  of 
R.  F.  esq.  of  Lemington,  Northumberland, 
to  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Jones,  esq. 

Thus.  Hall  Vaughton,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  R.  V.  esq.  of  Ashfurlong-house,  co. 
Warwick,  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  Kelsick,  of  Workington. 

May  7.  Rev.  J.  Currey,  rector  of 
Thurning,  Norfolk,  to  Mary'  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  Swaine,  rector  ot‘  Streat- 
ham,  co.  Cambridge. 

rfhos.  Blore,  esq.  of  Stamford,  to  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Luke  Henshaw, 
of  Bagworth. 

8.  Timothy-Yeats  Brown,  esq.  only 
son  of  T.  B.  esq.  of  Pcckham- lodge,  to 
Mary-Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
B.  Goldsrnid,  esq.  of  Roehampton. 

In  Dublin,  James  Somerville,  esq.  t© 
Frances,  daughter  of  the  late  Skeffington 
Thompson,  esq.  of  Rathnally,  co.  Meath. 

9.  G.  J.  Kneller,  esq.  of  Donhf  ad-hall, 
Wilts,  to  Frances-Mary,  third  daughter 
of  S.  Johnson,  esq.  of  Gloucester-place. 

12.  G.  Baker,  esq.  eldest  son  ol  J.  B. 
esq.  M.  P.  for  Canterbury,  to  Mary-Anne, 
eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Gerrard  An- 
drewes,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

13.  Rev.  Jas.  Cover,  Bedford,  Hants, 
to  Miss  Smith,  daughter  of  G.  S.  esq.  of 
Portsmouth  Dock-yard 

Rev.  Geo.  Marwood,  of  Busby-half, 
Yorkshire,  one  of  the  canons  of  Chiches¬ 
ter,  to  Mrs.  Dodgson,  of  the  same  place. 

14.  Anthony  Molyneux.  esq.  eldest  son 
ofThos.  M.  esq.  of  Newsham  House  near 
Liverpool,  to  Frances,  daughter  of  John 
Biayds,  esq.  of  Oulton  near  Leeds. 

18.  John  Burke,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Thos.  B.  bart.  and  colonel  of  the  98th  re¬ 
giment,  to  Elizabeth-Mary,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Calcraft,  esq.  M.  P. 


Births  and  Marriages  of  eminent  Persons. 


ADDITIONS  TO  FORMER  OBITUARIES. 


Thomas  Bryant  Jiichards,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 
(whose  death  is  noticed  in  vol.LXXXI.  part 
ii.  p,  192)  was  a  member  of  the  Palestine 
Association,  one  of  the  cierks  of  the  Chap¬ 
ter-house  at  Westminster,  and  one  of  the 
sub-commissiopers  of  the  Public  Records 
of  the  kingdom.  He  possessed  a  valuable 
library,  which  he  knew  well  how  to  use, 
and  wh.ch  has  been  dispersed  by  Messrs, 


King  and  Lochee,  in  a  sale  of  seven  days, 
commencing  on  the  13th  of  ApriL  Among 
other  curiosities  disposed  of  was,  a  MS 
Grammar  of  the  Syriac  Language,  written 
by  himself,  but  which  death  prevented  his 
completing.  This  was  bought  by  Mr.  R. 
Priestley,  for  twenty-five  shillings.  lie  had 
also  two  MSS.  on  vellum,  “  SummaLegis 
et  Oonsuetudines  Judicis,”  written  in  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Henry  III.  ;  and  “  Registrum 
Brevium,”  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  ;  considered  unique,  and  older  than 
“  Liber  Horne.”  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Richards,  that  there  was  not  another 
Statute-book  so  old  in  the  kingdom;  and 
he  valued  it  at  100  guineas. 

The  late  Dr.  John  Leyden  (vol.  LXXXI. 
part  ii.  p.  658)  was  seized  with  a  fever  in 
consequence  of  fatigue,  in  following  the 
army  and  being  exposed  to  dews;  and  ex¬ 
pired  after  an  illness  of  two  or  three  days, 
on  the  27th  of  August.  Thus  has  been 
lost  to  his  friends,  to  his  country,  and  to 
mankind,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  a  cha¬ 
racter  who  was  amply  qualified  to  delight 
and  enliven  the  world.  Feeling  himself 
inspired  in  early  life  with  that  ardour 
which  is  the  companion  of  true  genius,  he 
maintained  a  steady  and  successful 
struggle  against  all  the  disadvantages  of 
humble  and  adverse  circumstances, 
emerged  gradually  from  his  native  ob¬ 
scurity  to  the  notice  of  the  first  characters 
in  Scotland,  and  went  to  India  about  the 
year  1802,  w  ith  brighter  hopes,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  it  under  happier  auspices  than 
had  almost  ever  been  the  lot  of  any  of  his 
young  countrymen.  Extensively  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  antient  and  modern  languages, 
and  literature  of  the  European  nations, 
his  ardent  and  indefatigable  mind  was 
prepared  to  enter  with  success  on  the 
study  of  the  various  languages  which  are 
spoken  through  the  wide  extent  of  our  In¬ 
dian  dominions ;  and  such  was  the  rapi¬ 
dity  of  his  progress,  that  Lord  Minto,  on  a 
public  occasion,  observed  that  his  attain¬ 
ments  resembled  more  the  gift  of  tongues, 
than  the  slow  and  ordinary  acquisitions  of 
human  application.  The  early  relish 
which  he  also  felt  for  the  researches  which 
the  Bramanical  religion  opens  to  the  mind, 
well  prepared  him  for  the  arduous  task  of 
studying,  in  their  original  state,  those 
hooks  held  sacred  among  the  Hindoos, 
which  carried  the  mind  back  to  remote 
antiquity,  which  have  tended  to  form  the 
Character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  giobe,  and  which  are  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  every  thing  the 
most  interesting  in  the  history  of  man.  In 
those  import  ant  qualifications  there  is  per¬ 
haps  r,o  individual  now  alive  who  was  so 
well  calculated  to  supply  to  his  country 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  untimely  death 
of  the  late  illustrious  Sir  William  Junes. 
Like  that  great  and  good  man,  Dr.  Ley¬ 
den  was  desirous  of  rendering  the  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  his  mind  subservient  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity 
among  the  distant  tribes  of  India;  and  was 
employed  a  short  time  before  his  death  in 
translating  the  Gospels  into  various  Orien¬ 
tal  languages.  What  degree  of  progress 
be  had  made  in  this  work  we  have  not 
learned  ;  hut  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 


that  not  only  his  future  plans,  but  much 
of  the  fruit  of  his  past  labours  is  lost  to 
the  world.  In  paying  this  hasty  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  snatched  by  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Heaven  from 
our  hopes  and  expectations,  we  ought  not 
to  pass  over  in  silence  the  qualities  which 
endeared  him  to  us  as  a  friend.  Marked 
by  great  eccentricity  of  manners,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  dangerous  influence  which 
a  change  of  circumstances,  and  the  favour 
of  the  great  and  learned,  are  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  mind,  he  retained  that  simpli¬ 
city  and  purity  of  heart,  that  warmth  of 
affection,  and  that  unbending  independ¬ 
ence  of  spirit,  which  raised  him  above  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  fortune,  and  entitle 
him  to  higher  honours  than  those  of  litera¬ 
ry  fame.  To  a!!  his  other  attainments, 
Dr.  Leyden  added  that  of  Poetry ;  and  it 
is  no  small  honour  to  him  to  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  highly-valued  friend  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  in  preparing  for  the  press 
the  work  by  which  that  gentleman  became 
first  known  to  the  world  as  a  poet,  viz. 
“  The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
Mr.  Scott  has  paid  him  the  high  compli¬ 
ment  of  selecting  a  passage  from  “  The 
Ode  on  visiting  Fiouden,”  composed  by 
Dr.  Leyden,  for  that  work,  as  a  motto  for 
his  celebrated  poem  of  “  Marmion;”  but 
the  work  by  which  Dr.  Leyden’s  poetic 
fame  is  most  likely  to  he  established,  is 
intituled,  “  Scenes  of  Infancy  descriptive 
of  Teviotuale,”  which  was  written  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  India ;  and  of 
which  see  before,  p.  409.  See  alsop.  420. 

Lord  Newton,  of  whom  some  memoirs 
were  given  in  p.  88,  was  never  married ; 
and  the  large  fortune  which  he  left  is  in¬ 
herited  by  ins  only  sister,  Mrs.  Hay  Mu- 
die,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  the 
greatest  esteem  and  affection. 

P.  93.  The  death  of  Col.  IV.  Cavendish 
is  the  second  unfortunate  accident  the 
Cavendish  family  have  had  to  deplore 
within  a  very  short  time  ;  another  of  Lord 
George’s. sons  having  last  year  been  lost 
on  his  passage  from  Lisbon. 

P.  398.  a.  The  late  Mrs.  BUgh,  Lady  of 
Rear-ad. Wm.  Bligh,  late  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  was  a  woman  of  superior  abi¬ 
lities  and  attainments,  and  a  rare  example 
of  every  virtue  and  amiable  quality.  She 
supported  a  very  long  and  painful  illness 
with  admirable  fortitude  and  serenity,  and 
has  left  herfamilyand  friends  to  dep’ore  her 
loss — the  loss  of  an  inestimable  treasure. 
Her  life  was,  indeed,  happily  extended  to 
hail  the  return  of  the  Governor,  to  witness 
his  triumph  over  the  calumniators  of  his 
character,  and  the  fomenlers  and  advocates 
of  anarchy  and  insubordination,  and  to 
participate  in  the  general  satisfaction 
which  was  produced  by  that  event.- — • 
Cradled  in  an  University  of  which  her 
grandfather  was  Principal,  and  her father 
being  also  a  man  of  learning,  and  the 

friend 
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friend  of  Hume,  Black,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Robertson,  in  which  preeminent  circle 
Mrs.  Bligh  passed  the  early  part  of  her 
life,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  she  should 
have  imbibed  at  a  very  early  period  a  taste 
for  the  belles  lettres,  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  which  she  continued  to  cul¬ 
tivate  through  life  with  a  success  that 
amply  repaid  her  assiduity.  Her  judg¬ 
ment  was  eminently  conspicuous  in  what¬ 
ever  pursuit  she  engaged.  Mrs.  Bligh 
had  formed  a  choice  and  extensive  library; 
and  was  not  only  a  collector,  but  a  sedu¬ 
lous  reader  of  books.  There  are,  indeed, 
few  books  in  the  range  of  English,  Italian, 
or  French  literature,  with  which  she  was 
unacquainted  :  and  so  comprehensive  was 
her  mind,  that  of  many  of  them  she  could 
particularize  the  beauties,  or  recollect  the 
more  prominent  features.  This  incompa¬ 
rable  woman  possessed  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  sterling  knowledge,  which  she  com¬ 
municated  with  such  clearness  and  preci¬ 
sion,  and  in  a  manner  so  affable  and  un¬ 
assuming,  that  she  rivetted  the  attention, 
and  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  had  the  fe¬ 
licity  of  her  friendship.  In  a  poem,  pic¬ 
ture,  or  favourite  piece  of  musick,  she 
could  with  promptitude  point  out  the  excel¬ 
lencies,  or  detect  the  faults,  or  ascertain 
the  general  merit  of  works  in  each  of  these 
arts.  Her  valuable  collection  also  of 
shells  and  prints  contribute  to  enhance 
our  opinion  of  her  taste,  her  personal  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  energy  of  her  mind. — In 
these  pursuits  the  delight  she  experienced 
in  the  possession  of  a  rare  shell  or  print 
■was  thought  an  ample  compensation  for 
all  her  fatigue  and  solicitude,  and  served 
only  as  an  incitement  to  new  research. 
Mrs.  Bligh’s  character  was  prominently 
marked ;  it  exhibited  great  strength  and 
firmness,  blended  with  sweetness  of  tem¬ 
per,  suavity  of  manners,  and  benevolence 
of  heart;  it  had  so  little  alloy,  that  it  will 
justify  the  highest  estimation.  She  was 
blessed  with  an  excellent  understanding. 
Her  advice  was,  in  every  ca->e,  sound  and 
judicious ;  and  no  one  could  with  more 
certainty  anticipate  the  progress  or  result 
of  a  plan  or  undertaking,  She  knew  the 
world  well  ;  and  both  what  was  passing  in 
it,  and  what  had  passed.  Few  persons 
could  with  greater  accuracy  discriminate 
characters,  or  appreciate  merit  of  every 
description.  She  could  manage  an  import¬ 
ant  concern  with  the  same  ease  that  she 
could  give  directions  about  a  favourite 
dish,  or  a  new  article  of  dress  ;  and  could 
be  the  youngest  in  a  party,  or  descant 
upon  the  merits  of  an  author,  or  the  poli¬ 
tics  af  the  day  ;  no  one,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  poet,  could  more  happily  steer 

“From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.” 

But,  after  all,  her  chief  and  best  praise  re¬ 
mains  to  be  recorded  ;  the  praise  of  having 
wared  and  educated  her  daughters  in  the 


most  careful  and  exemplary  manner;  six 
of  whom  survive,  who  are  daughters  worthy 
a  mother,  who  considered  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  as  the  “  prime  wisdom.” 
To  conclude,  her  virtues,  talents,  amiable 
qualities,  and  accomplishments,  were  con¬ 
tinual  sources  of  endearment  and  admira¬ 
tion — to  her  husband,  her  family,  and  her 
friends. 

- - “Animus  cceli  loca  laeta  petivit, 

Solvere  virtutis  praemia  terra  nequit. 
Quicquid  amor,  sincera  fides,  pietasque 
jubebant, 

Sedula  feeisti,  fiiia,  sponsa,  parens.” 

Her  spirit  soar’d  to  heav’n,the:blest  domain, 
Where  virtue  only  can  its  meed  obtain. 
All  the  great  duties  she  perform’d  thro’  life. 
Those  of  a  child,  a  parent,  and  a  wife. 

P.  398.  b.  The  late  Edward  Forster,  es q. 
banker  and  merchant,  was  governor  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu¬ 
rance  Company,  over  which  he  presided 
30  years,  and  late  Governor  of  the  Russia 
Company,  from  which  he  retired  only  two 
years  since,  having  filled  the  situation  29 
years.  Few  men  possessed  a  sounder 
judgment  or  more  capacious  mind ;  and  as 
with  these  were  combined  piety  the  most 
sincere,  and  manners  the  most  amiable, 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  every  duty,  both  public  and 
private;  and  as  such  exemplary  conduct 
marked  his  life,  so  was  the  hour  of  his 
death  calm  and  serene ;  with  perfect  re¬ 
signation  to  the  will  of  his  God,  he 
breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  family,  who  will  long  la¬ 
ment  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  of  husbands 
and  of  parents,  as  will  society  of  one  of  its 
most  useful  and  benevolent  members. 
Very  creditable  proofs  of  Mr.  Forster’s  li¬ 
terary  talents,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
are  before  the  public.  Of  the  former,  his 
“  Letter  on  the  Linen  Trade,”  in  February 
1774,  and  his  fi  Observations  on  the  Rus¬ 
sia  Trade,”  in  May  the  same  year,  are 
j^grticularly  luminous ;  and  there  re  those 
living  who  recollect  his  very  able  Speech 
on  those  subjects  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Of  his  Poetry,  the  verses 
to  Mr.  Gough,  prefixed  to  the  “  History 
of  Pleshy,  178G,”  are  a  pleasing  specimen. 
Those  verses,  with  several  other  poetical 
productions,  were  reprinted  in  1899,  for 
the  use  of  his  friends,  under  the  title  of 
“  Occasional  Amusements,”  in  a  small 
duodecimo  volume  of  87  pages.  Of  Mr. 
Forster  there  is  a  capita!  mezzotinto,  a 
private  print,  from  a  fine  painting  hv  Hop- 
ner,  at  the  request  of  the  directors  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance.  Another  por¬ 
trait,  completed  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  by  Shee,  for  the  Mercers’  Company, 
is  in  the  present  year’s  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy. — The  following  “  In¬ 
scription  for  a  Cottage”  is  a  true  picture 
of  Mr.  Forster’s  unassuming  mind  : 

“  Unworship’d 
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“  Unworship’d  by  the  vulgar  throng, to  thee, 
True  Votarist,  this  humble  roof  I  raise, 
Thine,  heavenly  Calmness!  may  this 
dwelling  be,  [veys 

While  from  thy  cot  the  cheerful  eyesur- 
Each  temperate  treasure  bounteous  Nature 
gives,  [crease, 

And  marks  observant  how  her  stores  in- 
Stores  which  a  humble  gratitude  receives, 
Tne  riches  of  Simplicity  and  Peace.” 


Deaths. 

1811.  AT  Satoor,  near  Bombay,  En- 
May  23."  sign  William  Bearda,  5th  Na¬ 
tive  infantry. 

Aug.  1 0.  At  Bangalor,  East  Indies,  after 
an  illness  of  five  days,  aged  23,  Lieut. 
Jos.  Strachan  Sheffield  Walton,  25th  light 
dragoons,  younger  son  of  Lieut.-col.  W.  of 
Charfield,  co.  Gloucester,  formerly  of  the 
1st  life  guards. 

Sept.  5.  At  Madras,  aged  31,  Captain 
Charles  Foote,  late  commander  of  the 
Piedmontaise  frigate,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  John  F.  esq.  banker,  London. 
— And  on  the  29th,  at  Madras,  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  liver,  aged  29,  Capt.  W. 
Dawson  (who  lately  went  from  England, 
and  succeeded  Capt.  F.  in  the  command 
of  that  ship),  seconds  on  of  Pudsey  D.  esq. 
of  Liverpool.  He  was  not  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  professional  merits,  which 
are  known  to  and  appreciated  by  his  coun¬ 
try,  than  remarkable  for  every  virtue  that 
could  adorn  private  life.  His  remains 
were  interred  with  military  honours,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  J  udges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Members  of  the  Council,  and  a  numerous 
•ompany  of  gentlemen,  civil  and  military. 

Sept.  6.  In  the  East  Indies,  Capt.  Thos. 
.Morse,  of  the  Artillery,  and  commissary 
of  stores  at  Poonah. 

Oct.  27.  In  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  of 
the  yellow  fever,  Mary,  wife  of  Dep.-Ass.- 
Commiss.-Gen.  Cook  ;  and  at  Berbice,  on 
the  16th  Sept,  aged  8  months, her  only  son. 

Nov .  At  Islington-green,  aged  69, 

universally  respected,  Mr.  John  North. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  on  London 
Bridge,  and  was  for  many  years  partner  in  a 
well-known  hardware  and  turnery  business 
under  the  firm  of  North  and  Frith,  Grace- 
church-street.  Mr.  Frith  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1810. 

Nov .  Near  Geneva,  Mr.  Albanis 

Beaumont,  formerly  an  engiueer  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  celebrated 
for  his  splendid  travels  in  the  Rhatian, 
Maritime,  and  Lepontine  Alps;  and  who 
for  several  years  assisted  in  the  education 
of  the  Duke  and  Princess  Sophia  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

Dec.  11.  At  Jamaica,  Christ.  Harrison, 
esq.  son  of  the  late  T.  H.  esq.  formerly 
Attorney-general  of  Jamaica. 

Dec.  12  At  Fishkill,  America,  aged  102, 
J,  Henderson.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 


Culloden  and  Minden,  and  at  the  taking 
of  Quebec ;  and  settled  finally  in  America. 

1812.  Jan.  5.  At  Boston,  America,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  D.  Hinckley,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Jos.  Outram,  of  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 

Jan.  25.  At  Seymour  Lodge,  near 
Drogheda,  Queen’s  County,  Ireland,  the 
residence  of  her  son,  M.  Seymour,  esq. 
aged  about  80,  Mrs.  Seymour,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  late  M.  Cassan,  e9q.  of 
Sheffield-hall,  near  Maryboro’,  Queen’s 
County ;  and  sister  to  the  late  S.  Cassan, 
esq.  of  the  same  place,  who  died  in  1773 ; 
(brother-in-law  of  the  late  rt.  honourable 
Col.  Fitz-Gerald  of  Mount  Ophaley,  coun¬ 
ty  of  Kildare). 

Feb.  1.  Mrs.  Coke,  only-surviving  sister 
of  Mrs.  Seymour,  and  widow  of  the  late 
- Coke,  esq.  of  Queen’s  County.  , 

Feb .  At  Cadiz,  in  consequence  of  a 

wound  received  from  a  Spanish  centinel 
at  one  of  the  gates,  Lieut.  Fergusson,  47th 
foot.  Lieut.  F.  was  leturning  to  Cadiz, 
and  had  a'ready  passed  the  outward  gate; 
but,  on  attempting  to  get  through  the  inner 
one,  he  was  stopped  by  the  centinel.  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  on  the  centinel  striking 
the  lieutenant  with  his  musket,  the  latter 
knocked  him  down,  and  then  proceeded 
into  town.  He  had  not  gone  many  paces 
when  he  was  fired  at,  and  received  the 
shot  in  his  hack.  He  lingered  two  days, 
but  before  he  expired  he  was  sufficiently 
collected  to  state  the  particulars.  The 
centinel  was  tried  by  order  of  the  Cortes, 
and  condemned  to  death,  which  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  before  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Cadiz. 

Feb.  1 3.  At  Cheriton  Lodge,  Hants,  John 
Smythe,  esq. 

Feb.  15.  On  board  the  Blake,  in  the 
harbour  of  Port  Mahon,  in  the  Island  of 
Minorca,  in  his  15th  year.  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond;  a  promising  youth.  Having  gone 
aloft  to  assist  in  furling  the  sails,  while 
the  ship  was  coming  to  an  anchor,  he  un¬ 
fortunately  fell  into  the  sea.  One  of  his 
comrades  swam  to  save  him  ;  but  he  was 
found  lifeless.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  Fort  St.  Philip. 

March  1.  At  Charlestown,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Robert  Johnstone,  esq.  lateofFins- 
bury-square.  tie  was  the  oldest  male 
Wanch  of  Johnstone  of  Wamphrey  ;  and, 
had  he  lived,  intended  to  have  claimed  the 
dormant  title  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale. 

March  2.  At  Doncaster,  Mr.  John  Ra¬ 
phael  Smith,  an  artist,  who  was  long 
ranked  with  our  best  engravers  in  Mdzzo- 
tinto.  He  was  likewise  very  superior  in 
other  branches  of  the  arts  ;  and  hid  de¬ 
voted  himself  for  some  years  to  Portrait- 
painting  in  Crayons,  in  which  he  displayed 
much  talent  and  taste ;  and  his  whole- 
length  portraits  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J. 
Fox,  and  Earl  Stanhope,  evince  great 

judgment 
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judgment  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  Being 
naturally  a  humorous  and  convivial  cha¬ 
racter,  and  possessing  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  arts  and  artists,  his  company 
was  entertaining  and  instructive.  Many 
rising  artists  of  the  present  day  have  just 
cause  long  to  revere  his  memory,  for  the 
judicious  instruction  so  liberally  imparted. 

March  5.  On  his  passage  home  from 
Curayoa,  in  his  30ch  year,  James  Van  de 
Spiegel,  esq.  collector  of  the  customs  for 
that  island.  If  reverence  for  God,  and  for 
religion  ;  if  filial  piety  ;  if  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion  ;  ar«d  if  love  and  charity  for  all  man¬ 
kind,  ever  endeared  a  man  to  society,  when 
did  society  suffer  a  severer  loss,  than  in 
the  death  of  James  Van  de  Spiegel  ?  But 
stay  -t—  fo  n<T  and  widowed  mother;  affec¬ 
tionate  brothers  and-  sisters ;  lamenting 
friends  (absorbed  iu  grief);  stay — your 
flood  of  tears ;  augment  not  the  foaming 
billow,  his  briny  grave  !- 

March  25.  At  Whitchurch,  Hants,  aged 
84,  Lieut.  Thomas  Thompson,  formerly  of 
Maidstone;  an  officer  upwards  of  60  years. 

March  27.  After  a  lingering  illness,  Rev. 
George  Augustus  Pollen,  rector  of  Little 
Bokeham,  Surrey  ;  a  clergyman  in  whom 
the  possession  of  a  private  fortune,  almost 
princely,  abated  nothing  of  that  humility 
and  kindness  of  heart,  the  true  character- 
isticks  of  the  Christian  teacher  and  worthy 
man. 

At  Harwich,  after  a  few  days  illness, 
Mr.  John  Hobday,  merchant,  and  one  of 
the  capital  burgesses  of  that  borough. 

March  30.  Aged  84,  T.  Hall,  esq.  LL.D. 
of  Preston  Handover,  Hants ;  and  in  the 
commission  of  (he  peace. 

March  ....  Near  Funchall,  Madeira,  in 
his  26th  year,  Mr.  Edmund  Lloyd,  of 
Threadneedie- street,  insurance-broker. 

In  Paris,  of  the  gout,  Mr.  J.  L.  Dussek, 
the  composer. 

April  1.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Kilby,  painter, 
James-street,  Mary-le-bone.  Her  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  pot  of  turpentine  boil¬ 
ing  over  on  t’ne  30th  ult.  by  which  she,  her 
husband,  and  s?ne  of  their  children,  were 
dreadfully  burnt. 

At  Lower  Tooting,  in  his  75th  year,  W. 
Johnson,  esq.  late  of  Knebworth,  Plerts. 

At  her  son’s,  (Mr.  Greenwood’s,  Broirtp- 
ton-park,)  aged  95,  Mrs.  Graham,  relict  of 
Rev.  Charles  G.  late  rector  of  Aston, 
Herts.  _'s 

At  Lamienby  (commonly  called  Lam- 
baby)  in  the  parish  of  Bexley,  in  Kent,  in 
his  85th  year  (which  lie  entered  on  the 
29th  of  March),  David  Orme,  M.  D.  senior 
licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
London. 

At  Holywell,  co.  Flint,  Mr.  Lazenby, 
late  of  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street. 

At  Edinburgh,  Caroline,  only  daughter 
♦f  Gen.  Francis  Duudas. 

Gent.  Mag.  May,  1812. 


At  Bamff,  N.  B.  Jas.  Duff,  esq.  of  tbs 
House  of  Gordon,  Duff,  and  Co.  of  Ma¬ 
deira. 

April  2.  In  Mansfield-street,  Sir  John 
Callender,  hart,  of  Westertown,  co.  Stirling, 
of  Prestou-hall  and  Crichton -ha II,  Edin¬ 
burghshire,  Elphiston-castle,  East  Lothi¬ 
an,  and  Slaino-castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

^  At  Hornchurch,  Essex,  in  his  85th  year, 
K  \v  yait,  esq.  one  of  tiie  o!d°st  servants 
of  the  East  India  Company,  having  resided 
3^,  years  iti  the  Island  of  Sumatra,  during 
9  of  which  he  was  Governor  of  Fort  Marl¬ 
borough.  He  retired  from  the  Company’s 
service  in  1776,  with  a  character  of  unim¬ 
peached  honour  and  integrity*  and  during 
tne  latter  part  of  his  life  lived  in  great 
seclusion;  but  highly  venerated  and  es¬ 
teemed  by  those  who  knew  his  good  qua¬ 
lities. 

At  Wotton,  Surrey,  the  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  F.  Evelyn,  whom  she  sur¬ 
vived  but  one  day.  (See  p.  397.) 

In  her  75th  year,  Mrs.  Anna  Catherine 
Slapp,  relict  of  Thos.  S.  esq.  of  Boterdale, 
Suffolk,  and  only  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Kendall,  esq.  of  Northwaleham,  Nor¬ 
folk. 

At  Beaconsfield,  in  her  76th  year,  Mrs. 
Burke,  relict  of  the  Rt.  hon.  Edm.  Burke. 

April  3.  In  her  21st  year,  Caroline, 
only  daughter  of  W.  Chinnery,  esq. 

At  Mortimer  House,  Grosvenor-plaee, 
the  Hon.  Mortimer  Plarley,  infant  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

At  Denmark-hill,  Mrs.  Wright,  relict  of 
the  late  Peter  W.  esq.  Master  of  the  Re¬ 
ports,  Register’s  office. 

Of  apoplexy,  in  his  61st  year,  J.  Wing, 
'esq.  of  Thorney  Abbey.  For  more  than 
30  years  he  had  acted  as  Steward  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  for  his  Grace’s  estate  iu 
the  Fens  of  Cambridgeshire.  During  that 
period  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
this  precarious  property  had  been  the  great 
object  of  his  constant  attention  :  and  to  a 
tract  of  country,  which  he  found  poor, 
unproductive,  and  exposed  to  repeated 
and  ruinous  inundation,  he  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  degree  of  fertility  and  securi¬ 
ty  which  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  his  ser¬ 
vices. 

At  Kellie  Castle,  co.  Fife,  Harriet,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Burford,  esq.  of 
Market  Harborough. 

April  4.  In  Conduit-street,  Hanover- 
square,  C.  W.  Aider,  esq. 

In  Crawford-street,  Mary-le-bone,  Ma¬ 
jor  Robert  Shaw,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  In¬ 
dia  Company’s  Madras  Establishment. 

Aged  84,  Mrs.  Hester  Cox,  relict  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rich.  C.  master  of  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar-school,  Henbury. 

At  Campsall,  Yorkshire,  in  his  74th. 
year,  Bacon  Frank,  esq.  many  years  an 
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active  Magistrate  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

April  5.  In  his  49th  year,  Mr.  E. 
Cooper,  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Coffee¬ 
house,  Cornhill. 

In  Barbican,  aged  72,  Mr.  J.  L,  Stepha- 
ni.  Stock-broker. 

In  his  75th  year,  Mr.  Godfree,  of  Mill- 
bank-street,  Westminster. 

Aged  72,  Mr.Ebenezer  Burges,  47  years 
senior  clerk  at  the  old  Mai'ket  Sugar-house, 
Bristol,  where  he  had  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  and  sincere  friendship  of 
Messrs.  Brices  of  three  generations.  His 
amiable  manners,  inflexible  rectitude,  and 
sterling  sense,  rendered  him  beloved 
through  life,  and  lamented  in  death. 

April  6.  At  her  house  in  Colebrook- 
row,  Islington,  in  her  79th  year,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gurden,  relict  of  the  late  Benj.  G.  esq. 

At  his  house  at  Boston,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  aged  71,Thos.  Fydell,  esq.  late  one  of 
the  representatives  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Boston.  His  death  will  long 
be  sincerely  lamented  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  his  memory  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

In  London,  on  his  way  to  join  his  regi¬ 
ment  in  Ireland,  suddenly,  of  the  dropsy 
©n  his  chest,  Lieut.  W.  H.  Legg,  of  the 
Royal  Devon  and  Cornish  Miners. 

At  Islington,  in  his  25th  year,  Mr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Richer  Morgan,  third  son  of  Mr.  John 
M.  of  Ludgate-hill. 

At  West  Bromwich,  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  aged  63,  Mr.  Edward  Harrold,  who 
bad  many  years  kept  a  respectable  board¬ 
ing-school  for  young  gentlemen  at  that 
place,  and  was  much  and  deservedly  re¬ 
spected  in  his  profession,  and  by  a  select 
circle  of  friends,  who  have  now  to  regret 
bis  loss.  Mr.  H.  was  esteemed  a  good 
classical  scholar,  a  sound  cntick,  and  an 
encourager  of  literature ;  but  what  re¬ 
dounds  more  to  endear  his  memory,  he 
was  a  pious,  upright,  and  truly  honest 
mail.  He  published  an  Introduction  to 
English  Grammar,  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions. 

At  Sidmouth,  Devon,  in  his  27th  year, 
William  Cresswell,  esq.  second  son  of  R. 
C.  C.  esq.  of  Doctors’ -Commons. 

April  7.  In  Green-street,  GrosvenOr-sq. 
aged  85,  Mrs.  B.  Colegrave. 

In  his  63d  year,  Joseph  Christian  Stoe- 
queler,  esq.  many  years  one  of  the  agents 
to  the  Royal  Wine  Company  of  Oporto. 

In  her  85th  year,  Mrs.  Hoppner,  mother 
of  the  late  John  H.  esq.  R.  A. 

At  the  Vicarage-house,  Goudhurst, 
Kent,  in  her  11th  year,  Charlotte  Affleck, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Harrison. 

April  8.  Aged  88,  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Ashburnham,  Earl  of  Ashburnham,  Vise. 
St.  Asaph  i  bom  Oct,  30,  1724,  succeeded 
bis  father,  John,  the  late  Earl,  March  10, 
1737  i  married  June  23,  1756,  Elizabeth, 


daughter  and  coheir  of  Ambrose  Crawley, 
esq.  by  whom  (she  died  in  1781)  he  had 
issue  Geo.  Vise.  St.  Asaph,  who  succeeds 
to  the  title. 

In  his  69th  year,  Samuel  Bradley,  gent, 
of  Leicester. 

April  9.  Anne  Isabella,  wife  of  I.  Beanies, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s -Inn. 

In  his  21st  year,  Randolph,  second  son 
of  J.  Pearse,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 

At  Brompton,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  widow  of 
the  late  E.  A.  esq. 

AtClapham-common,  Miss  Sarah  Avery. 

At  East  Acton,  the  wife  of  W.  E.  Allen, 
esq.  of  New  Bridge-street. 

The  wife  of  Thos.  Boone,  esq.  of  Lee- 
place,  Kent,  late  of  the  Customs. 

In  her  40th  year,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John 
Beck,  of  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. 

At  Etwell,  co.  Derby,  aged  105,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Burrows. 

At  York,  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  Penny,  of 
Fairfield-hall,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York, 
and  only  child  of  the  late  Solomon  Fell, 
esq.  Drayton-green,  Middlesex. 

April  10.  At  Seoulton,  in  his  78th  year, 
Lieut.-gen.  James  Hethersett.  He  was 
originally  designed  for  the  Church,  but  en¬ 
tered  very  early  into  the  Army,  where  for 
many  years  hie  distinguished  himself  on 
several  enterprising  and  important  occa¬ 
sions,  and  was  one  of  the  last  surviving 
officers  who  bravely  fought  by  the  side  of 
the  immortal  Wolfe,  on  the  day  he  so  glo¬ 
riously  fell,  on  which  memorable  occasion 
Gen.  H.  (then  Capt.  Barker)  was  Aide- 
ds-Camp  to  the  Marquis  Townshend. 

April  11.  At  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  in  her  64th  year,  the  most  noble 
Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Her  Grace  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  W.  Maxwell, 
bart,  of  Monreith,  co.  Galway,  and  early 
celebrated  for  her  beauty,  sprightly  wit, 
and  captivating  manners.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  in 
1767  ;  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  and 
five  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  living 
(except  Lord  Alexander),  and  all  of  vyhom 
she  had  the  merit  of  educating,  with  that 
ability,  zeal,  and  solicitude,  which  secured 
to  her  the  satisfaction  of  splendid  success. 
She  gave  to  the  world  of  fashion  the 'exam¬ 
ple  of  a  mother  devoting  every  moment  of 
her  life  to  the  happiness  of  her  family,  and 
she  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  the  com¬ 
plete  triumph  of  her  affectionate  exertions. 
Her  son  George,  Marquis  of  Huntley,  re¬ 
mains  unmarried.  Her  daughter,  Lady 
Charlotte,  is  Duchess  of  Richmond  ;  Lady 
Madelina  married  first  Sir  Robt.  Sinclair, 
hart,  and  secondly  Fysh  Palmer,  esq.  ; 
Lady  Susan  is  now  Duchess  of  Manches¬ 
ter  ;  Lady  Louisa  is  the  Marchioness  Corn¬ 
wallis  •  and  Lady  Georgiana  is  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  So  splendid  an  establishment  of 
a  family  is  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  peerage ;  and  it  is  as  extraordinary, 

that 
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that  all  these  distinguished  persons  sur¬ 
rounded  the  bed  of  their  revered  parent, 
when,  with  pious  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of 
all  Good,  she  anticipated  her  dissolution. 
-—When  symptoms  of  mortification  ap¬ 
peared,  and  she  felt  the  approach  of  death, 
she  desired  to  have  the  Sacrament  admi¬ 
nistered  to  her  at  two  o’clock  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  :  but  afterwards  feeling  the  rapid  ' 
advance  of  the  moment,  which  she  contem¬ 
plated  with  resignation,  she  desired  that 
she  might  partake  of  the  holy  rite  at  an 
earlier  hour;  and  accordingly,  together 
with  all  her  children,  she  received  the  com¬ 
munion,  and  soon  after  breathed  her  last 
in  their  arms. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Peacock,  of 
Rathbone-place. 

In  his  53d  year,  after  an  illness  of  24 
hours,  Chas.  Arnold,  esq.  of  Lincoin’s-Inn, 
and  of  Shenley-hill,  Herts.  By  the  death 
of  this  truly  excellent  and  valuable 
man,  his  afflicted  widow  and  large  family 
have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

At  Reigate,  Surrey,  in  his  72d  year, 
Rev.  J.  Snelson,  many  years  vicar  of  that 
place,  and  of  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

Of  a  rapid  consumption,  aged  23,  Mr. 
Benj.  Phillips,  late  clerk  to  Messrs.  Win- 
wood’s,  Bristol. 

April  12.  In  George-street,  Sir  Wm.  Plo- 
mer,  knt.  alderman  of  Coleman-st.  ward, 
London,  1808  ;  sheriff  1810. 

C.  Kane,  esq.  late  Purser  of  H.  M.  ship 
Britannia. 

At  Bath,  in  his  79th  year,  Milbourne 
West,  esq.  many  years  an  inhabitant  of 
that  city.  Of  the  officers  who  bravely 
fought  for  their  country  under  Gen.  Wolfe, 
Mr. West  is  laid  to  have  been  the  only  one 
left. 

April  13.  At  Clapham,  in  his  43d  year, 
Lieut.  R.  Larham,  R.  N. 

At  Southampton,  aged  56,  Abraham  ‘ 
Pether,  esq.  a  distinguished  Artist,  leaving 
a  widow  and  nine  children. 

At  Lympstone,  Devon,  in  his  1 8th  year, 
Mr.  J.  Todhunter,  jun.  of  Homerton. 

At  Bath,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Rudd, 
relict  of  Stephen  R.  esq.  late  of  Dublin. 

At  Bristol,  in  his  73d  year,  Rich.  Jacobs, 
esq.  attorney. 

April  14.  In  Alsop’s-buildings,  W.  D. 
Griffiths,  esq.  of  the  War-office. 

Aged  73,  Rev.  Wm.  Camplin,  vicar  of 
Meare  and  Locking,  Somerset. 

April  15.  Aged  25,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Purser, 
of  Clement’s-lane,  Lombard-street. 

In  his  78th  year,  Benj.  Harenc,  esq.  of 
Foot’s  Cray-place,  Kent. 

April  16.  At  the  Union  Fire-office,  Corn- 
hill,  Mr.  Charles  Philip  Galabin,  Secretary 
there,  and  Printer  in  Ingram-court,  Feu- 
church-street. 

In  Duke-street,  Manchester-sq.  Mr.  R. 
Prendergrass,sen.  many  years  an  eminent 
writing-master. 


At'his  father’s  house,  Upper  Harley-st. 
Rev.  Stephen  Sloane,  second  son  of  Hans 
S.  esq. 

In  London,  in  his  23d  year,  Mr.  George 
Maudsley  Catlow,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  S.  C.of 
Wimbledon-common,  Surrey. 

Dr.  Jas.  Hodson,  of  Cross-st.  Hatton-gar. 

April  17.  In  Curzon-street,  in  his  78th 
year,  Francis  Annesley,  esq.  LL.D.  F.A.S. 
Master  of  Dowaiug  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Hereditary  Trustee  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  mention  of  his  name  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  respect,  af¬ 
fection,  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him.  No  man  was  ever  more 
extensively  or  more  deservedly  beloved. 
He  might  be  said  literally  to  be  always 
doing  good.  The  delicate  and  endearing 
manner,  in  which  he  conferred  a  benefit, 
increased  its  value.  He  never  resented  an 
injury,  and  never  forgot  a  kindness.  His 
moral  excellence  proceeded  from  a  deep 
sense  of  religion.  He  was  devout  without 
ostentation,  and  his  zeal  was  guided  by 
knowledge. — He  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  taste.  He  was  educated  at  Reading 
School  under  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hiley. 
He  was  a  judicious  collector  of  the  most 
valuable  editions  of  the  classicks,  and  his 
collection,  comprising  a  complete  set  of 
the  quarto  Delphins,  deserves  to  be  noticed. 
In  the  arts  he  possessed  an  exquisite  taste. 
He  had  collected  specimens  of  the  best 
etchings  ;  and  had  a  few  capital  prints  and 
pictures.  Many  professed  collectors  had 
very  profitably  applied  for  his  advice  in 
their  selections — He  was  heir-at-law  to 
the  founder  of  Downing  College,  and  was 
consequently  nominated  the  first  master. 
But  so  much  opposition  was  made  to  the 
execution  of  the  will  by  the  possessors  of 
the  estate,  that  Mr.  Annesley  was  engaged 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  anxi¬ 
ous  and  unremitted  endeavours  to  over¬ 
come  “  the  law’s  delay.”  He  succeeded 
at  last,  and  the  College  was  founded ;  but, 
although  he  had  been  Master  some  years, 
it  was  only  a  few  days  before  his  death 
that  he  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  an 
end  of  the  obstacles  made  to  that  impor¬ 
tant  establishment.  The  reader  must  re¬ 
coiled  examples  of  other  public-spirited, 
characters,  who  have  pursued  some  great 
end  dnring«a  long  series  of  years,  and  who, 
as  soon  as  they  have  attained  it,  hava 
dropt  into  the  grave. — Mr.  Annesley  was, 
in  the  year  1774,  chosen  representative  in 
Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Reading. 
As  that  town  is  n»t  commanded  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by  any  great  or  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour,  it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of 
independence;  hence  the  amiable  quali¬ 
ties  and  disinterested  conduct  of  Mr.  An¬ 
nesley,  procured  his  re-election  without 
any  expense,  until  the  year  1806,  when  an 
arduous  contest,  not  against  him,  but  of 
the  two  present  members  against  each 
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other,  induced  him  to  retreat  from  a  scene, 
which,  however  it  might  have  been  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  activity  of  his  youth,  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  views  of  quiet  and  retire¬ 
ment.  His  resignation  was  attended  with 
the  regrets  of  his  constituents,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  an  elegant  memorial  of 
their  approbation  and  of  their  gratitude. 
In  his  public  character  as  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  his  views  were  uniformly  directed 
to  the  public  good,  without  a  glance  of 
private  advantage  to  himself  or  his  famiijr. 
Those  who  differed  from  him  when  he  op¬ 
posed  one  war,  or  supported  another,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  rectitude  of  his  principles. 
He  was  equally  zealous  in  the  service  of 
3iis  constituents.  He  exerted  his  utmost 
powers  in  promoting  their  interests  and 
relieving  their  wants.  He  never  denied 
access  or  assistance  to  the  meanest  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  Benevolence  was  so  in¬ 
grafted  in  his  disposition,  that  when  he 
had  ceased  to  represent  the  town,  his  ac¬ 
tive  friendship  to  the  inhabitants  suffered 
no  diminution.  In  short,  in  every  period 
and  relation  of  life,  he  united  the  urbani¬ 
ties  of  a  man  of  the  world  with  the  strictest 
practice  of  the  duties  of  morality,  and  the 
works  of  Christian  charity. 

Aged  87,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Bennett,  of  New 
Palace-yard,  Westminster. 

At  Shrewsbury,  aged  86,  Mr.  John 
Nelson,  whose  eminent  abilities  as  a 
Statuary  will  be  long  remembered  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  where  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  ingenuity  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  churches  and  in  the  mansions 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The  last  efforts 
of  his  art  are  the  statue  of  Roger  de 
Montgomery  in  Shrewsbury  castle,  the 
statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  on  the  top  of 
the  column  in  Hawkstone-park,  and  the 
two  Sphinxes  on  the  West  entrance  to 
Hawkstone-house,  the  seat  of  Sir  John 
Hill,  bart.  Having  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  and  possessing  a  fund  of  lively  anec¬ 
dote,  he  was  a  very  pleasant  companion. 
The  following  lines  were  written  in  form  of 
a  question  u  to  the  worthy  and  aged  Nel¬ 
son;”  soon  after  which  the  subjoined  answer 
appeared. 

Among  those  men  who  merit  praise. 

And  live  in  breathing  stone, 

Why  has  not  Nelson’s  bust  a  place  ? 
For  he  couid  cut  his  own. 

ANSWER. 

By  nobler  means  is  Nelson  prais’d. 
Such  selfish  praise  is  spar’d  : 

In  busts  to  others'  merits  rais’d, 

'  He  has  his  own  declar’d.  I). 

April  19.  In  the  Treasury-passage, 
■Whitehall,  Mr.  Mann,  several  years  office- 
keeper  of  the  Treasury. 

At  her  father’s  (Mr.  Irving’s,  Minories), 
in  her  22 d  year,  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Wm. 
pouglas  Hopkins,  of  Camberwell. 

:  April  20.  In  Rakbr-st.  aged  94,  Rt.  lion. 


the  Dowager  Lady  Onslow,  relict  of  the 
late  Rich.  Lord  C).  (who  died  in  1776)  and 
daughter  of  Sir  E.  Elwill,  bart. 

Aged  32,  Mr.  "William  Gilbert,  Black- 
friars  -  road,  grocer  ;  highly  respected 
for  his  integrity  in  his  dealings  with  the 
world,  and  much  esteemed  by  his  nume¬ 
rous  friends  and  acquaint ances.  His  death 
was  occasioned  by  bursting  a  blood-vessel 
about  two  months  before,  which  brought  on 
a  rapid  consumption.  He  lost  an  amiable 
wife  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
through  the  same  melancholy  cause,  only 
27  years  of  age.  They  have  left  three 
young  children  to  lament  their  loss,  who, 
however,  are  well  provided  for;  and  their 
friends  are  happy  in  knowing  that  they 
are  placed  by  his  will  under  the  protection 
of  guardians,  who  will  as  far  as  possible 
supply  the  cave,  and  mitigate  the  loss,  of 
parental  affection  and  tenderness. 

In  Cannon-st-  aged  81,  Mr.  R.  Howden. 

At  Portsmouth,  Lieut.  Wm.  Perkins, 
Commander  of  H.  M.  schooner  Pickle. 

April  21.  Mrs,  Foakes,  wife  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Land  Surveyor,  of  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

April  24.  At  Totness,  Devon,  in  his  23d 
year,  Hen.  Yate,  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge. 
If  all  that  recommends  and  endears  mortals 
to  each  other,  could  avert  the  barbed 
a  row  of  death,  or  withdraw  his  sting,  he 
that  is  here  feebly  commemorated,  would 
not  have  sunk  to  an  early  tomb,  or  might 
have  met  the  last  enemy  without  fear; 
but  while  these  qualities  heighten  the  loss 
sustained  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  they 
are  consoled  by  an  assurance  the  dear  de¬ 
parted  “  did  not  look  to  aught  in  self  to 
save.”  Early  and  fully  instructed  in  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  ex¬ 
treme  vivacity,  and  his  situation  in  life, 
conspired  during  the  heighday  of  health  to 
render  him  in  a  measure  inattentive  to  reli¬ 
gious  duties;  but,  when  “  death  menaced 
oft,  and  oft  withheld  the  blow,”  his  tender 
susceptible  heart  readily  listened  to  the 
small  still  voice  which  whispered  “  an 
opening  grave,  and  a  judgment-day,  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.”  Deeply  contrite 
for  the  past,  he  sought  and  found  refuge 
in  Him  who  “  never  said  to  any  of  the 
seed  of  Adam,  seek  ye  my  face  in  vain  ;” 
and  by  him  was  enabled  to  look  death  in 
the  face. 

In  Charles-st.  Bevkeley-sq.  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  weeks,  at  midnight,  in  the 
presence  of  all  her  children,  and  of  three 
of  her  old  and  faithful  attendants,  aged  72, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lora,  Viscountess  Downe, 
who  resided  at  her  seat  called  Bookharu 
Grove,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  alternately, 
with  her  house  in  Charles-st.  Berkeley-sq: 


for  a  period  of  more  than  35  years,- — hap¬ 
py  and  respected.  She  was  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir  of  Win.  Burton,  esq.  of  Luffen- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Rutland  (one  of  the 
« Commissioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Excise), 
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by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Pitt,  by  his  second  wife  Lora  Grey,  of 
Kingston,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. — She 
was  the. wife, and  for  above  3 1  years  the  sur¬ 
viving  widow,  of  John,  fourth  Viscount 
jDowne,  of  the  aatient  Yorkshire-family  of 
Dawnay.. — She  was  the  mother  of  live  sur¬ 
viving  children:  John-Christopher-Burton, 
Vise.  Downe,  Baron  Dawnay  of  Cowick ; 
the  Hon.  Catharine  Dawnay ;  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Dawnay,  of  Sessay 
in  the  North-riding  of  Yorkshire ;  the  Hon. 
Marmaduke  Dawnay ;  and  the  Hon.  aud 
Rev.Thos.  Dawnay  of  Ashweli,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Rutland.— She  was  a  good  daughter, a 
good  wife,  a  good  mother,  and  a  good  mis¬ 
tress  :  and,  in  return,  she  was  happy  in 
those  several  relations  of  private  life.  She 
inherited  no  small  portion  of  the  manly 
vigour  of  her  father’s  understanding,  and 
all  his  integrity.  To  personal  attractions, 
she  added  suavity  of  manners  and  a  health¬ 
ful  flow  of  spirits.  She  was  endeared  to 
those  who  knew  her  best,  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  affection  and  respect.  A  real,  un¬ 
pretending,  and  almost  unconscious  good 
seuse,  and  a  firm  desire  to  act  right  upon 
every  occasion,  to  the  best  of  her  judg¬ 
ment,  were  her  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristicks.  Activity  of  mind  and  body; 
sound  health  ;  cheerful  manners  ;  the  open 
confidence  of  an  honest  mind ;  the  lively 
serenity  of  an  easy  conscience  ;  with  a  be¬ 
nevolent  disposition,  and  hereditary  per¬ 
sonal  graces  both  of  form  and  face,  which 
even  in  age  bad  not  disappeared,  complete 
her  picture.— -Those  who  knew  her  best, 
most  highly  prized  her.  The  most  illus¬ 
trious  members  of  the  House  of  Pitt,  had 
they  known  her,  might  have  been  proud 
of  their  kinswoman.  And  she  reflected  all 
the  lustre  that  virtue  can  reflect,  upon 
the  antient  and  honourable  family  into 
which  she  married.  And  if  at  any  one 
time  she  appeared  greater  than  at  another, 
the  unaffected  magnanimity  of  her  closing- 
scene  marked  that  for  the  period. 

Apr.  25.  In  his  26th  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Aldis, 
of  Beccles;  he  had  a  high  regard  for  the  An¬ 
tiquities  of  his  country,  and  was  occasion¬ 
ally  a  contributor  to  our  Magazine. 

April  27.  In  Sackville-st.  Piccadilly, 
aged  79,  Rev.  Sam.  Glasse,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
rector  of  Wanstead,  Essex,  prebendary  of 
Wells,  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  one 
of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 
He  was  formerly  studeutof  Christ  Church, 
M.  A.  1759 ;  B.  and  D.  D.  1769.  If  the 
uniform  efforts  of  a  long  life  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  friends 
aud  the  community  at  large,  claim  any 
praise,  no  man  ever  deserved  it  better  of 
his  country,  or  more  piety  merit  their 
respect,  than  this  venerable  Divine. 

Aprils 0.  Aged  60,  Mr.  Henry  Lemoine, 
many  years  known  to  the  Booksellers  of 
^oudon  as  a  Translator  of  German  and 


other  languages,  and>  compiler  of  severs! 
of  the  many  numerous  Tracts  with  which 
London  abounds,  and  who  contributed 
manj'-  poetical  Essays  to  this  and  several 
other  periodical  publications.  See  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Dr.  Robert.  Saunders  in  our  Vol. 
Llll.  p.  31 1 ;  and  his  Letters  on  the  Jews 
in  our  last  Volume  are  also  particularly 
interesting.  He  was  for  gome  time  a  Book¬ 
seller  in  Bishopsgate  Church-yard;  but 
had  for  many  years  past  been  neglected 
by  all  branches  of  his  family,  though  some 
of  them  are  of  respectable  connexions  ;  and 
he  of  course  experienced  all  those  wants 
and  deprivations  which  generally  accom¬ 
pany  poverty  and  neglect.  The  last  year 
and  a  half  of  bis  life  were  rendered  more 
comfortable  by  the  friendship  of  a  person 
who  till  that  period  was  a  stranger  to  him, 
and  under  whose  hospitable  roof  he  lived 
for  that  space  of  time  as  one  of  the  family, 
and  by  whose  attentions  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  grave,  with  the  respect 
they  were  iotitled  to. 

Lately.  In  London,  aged  76,  Rev.  Edw. 
Davies,  rector  of  Coyehurch,  co.  Glamor¬ 
gan. 

In  London,  of  apoplexy,  Mrs.  Spooner, 
of  Ewithington-house,  co.  Hereford. 

Rev.  Allen  Cliffe,  of  Mathon-house,  co, 
Worcester. 

In  Great Portland-st.  Cavendish-square, 
the  widow-  of  Capt.  J.  Belson,  formerly  of 
Chelsea, 

In  Curzon-st.  the  only  daughter  of  the 
late  C.  Donne,  esq. 

In  New  Bond-street,  aged  70,  Mr.  Wm. 
Fraser,  sen.  Optician  to'their  Majesties  and 
Royal  family. 

In  Spring-gardens,  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Pascoe  Grenfell,  esq.  M.  P. 

In  Great  George-st.  Biackfriars-road, 
aged  22,  Mr.  Rich.  Richards,  engraver  at 
the  Bank  of  England ;  a  young  man  qf 
great  promise.  lie  was  formerly  the  pupil 
of  Mr.  James  King;  and  in  the  execution 
of  vignettes,  arms,  crests,  &c.  was  particu¬ 
larly  successful. 

Thos.  Stewart  Jas.  Brisbane,  esq.  third 
son  of  his  Excellency  Sir  C.  B.  governor 
of  St.  Vincent’s. 

J.  Hunter,  esq.  Vice  President  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 

In  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
second  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev,  Thos.  Mantill,  formerly  fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Marshall, 
spirit-merchant,  C! are-market. 

Mr.  Alex.  Cbieslie,  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  C. 

At  Pentonville,  Mr.  E.  Fastnedge,  many 
years  cbiof  clerk  at  the  Equitable  Assu¬ 
rance-office,  Blackfriars-bridge. 

At  Sioke  Newington,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Mon- 
tefiore. 

«■  Berks.— - 'Rev.  Joha  Green*  B.  D.  vicar 

of 
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of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading1,  late  fellow  of 
St.  John’s  college,  Oxford  ;  and  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  G.  physician  at  Greenwich. 

At  Newbury,  Dr.  Richards. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Wm.  Pinder, 
Solicitor,  of  Wantage. 

At  Warfield,  Mrs.  Byers,  relict  of  Thos. 
B.  esq.  of  Nevvbottle,  Durham. 

At  East  Ilanney,  near  Wantage,  aged 
80,  Mrs.  Loder. 

At  West  Hanney,  near  Wantage,  aged 
95,  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

Bucks. — Aged  71,  Mr.  Wm.  Nash,  mil¬ 
ler,  of  Denham. 

Cambridge. — At  Fulburn,  aged  93,  Mrs. 
E.  Fromant, mother  of  Mr.  F.  of  Cambridge. 

Aged  74,  Mr.  Reed,  of  Whittlesea. 

Cheshire. — At  Chester,  aged  86,  Capt. 
Robertson,  late  of  the  Marines,  uncle  to 
the  Countess  of  Dundonald. 

At  Sandiway,  Mr.  J.  R.  Worthington, 
second  son  of  W.  H.  W.  esq. 

Cornwall. — At  Falmouth,  on  his  return 
from  Portugal,  A.  J.  Preston,  esq.  Captain 
in  the  7th  Fusileers,  son  of  Nath.  P.  esq. 
of  Swainston,  co.  Meath,  and  nephew  to 
Lord  Tara,  and  the  Rev.  Dean  of  Limerick. 

At  Tintagell,  Wm.  Cock,  esq. 

Cumberland. — At  Lowca,  near  Whiteha¬ 
ven, after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  greatly 
respected,  aged  79,  Rich.  Bowes,  esq. 

Derby. — At  Bakeweli,  aged  79,  Rev. 
Peter  Walthall,  rector  of  Brindle,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  minister  of  Longston  and  Ash¬ 
ford,  Derbyshire. 

Found  in  a  ditch  at  Brough,  supposed 
to  have  fallen  in  and  been  suffocated,  Rev. 
J.Woolstenholme,  minister  of  Peak  Forest, 

At  Spondon,  R.  A.  Sales,  esq. 

At  Bolsover,  dropped  clown  after  eating 
a  hearty  dinner,  and  instantly  expired, 
aged  56,  Mr.  Thos.  Nixon. 

Far  advanced  in  years,  Lydia,  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Jepson,  of  Heage.  Her  husband 
found  her  dead  by  his  side  in  the  morning 
when  he  awoke. 

Devon. — At  Hartland  Abbey,  aged  73, 
Paul  Orchard,  esq.  representative  of  the 
Borough  of  Callington  in  four  successive 
Parliaments,  and  for  many  years  Colonel 
of  the  North  Devon  Militia. 

At  Quay-house,  near  Kingsbridge,  Mrs. 
llbert,  widow  and  relict  of  W.  1.  esq.  of 
Bowringsleigh,  who  had  filled  the  offices 
of  high-sheriff  of  the  county  of  Devon  and 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Exeter. 

Rev.  W.  Hendbourck,  of  Taunton,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Dissenting  congregation  of 
Bishop’s  Hull. 

Mr.  John  Wyatt,  who  bad  made  a  for¬ 
tune  of  10,000/.  by  vending  fish  in  Taun¬ 
ton  market. 

At  Upcott,  D.  Tremlett,  esq.  sen. 

At  Exeter,  Miss  Drewe,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Edw.  D.  of  Peyhembury. 

At  Bideford,  aged  71,  Mrs.  Vyvyan, 
relict  of  Rev.  Rich.  Y,  of  Lamerton, 


Dorset. — At  Child  Okeford,  aged  83* 
Rev.  R.  C.  Rogers,  D.D.  rector  of  Belchal- 
well,  and  Stoke  Wake. 

At  Fordington,  Miss  Palmer,  sister  of 
Rev;  Mr.  P. 

Mrs.  Combe,  widow  of  Rev.  Wm.  C. 
many  years  rector  of  Charmouth, 

Aged  78,  Mrs.  E.  Lester,  of  Sherborne. 

At  Lyme,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gviffi%fa*» 

Essex. — Rev.  D.  Pritchard,  late  minis¬ 
ter  of  Braintree  Meeting-house. 

At  Doddington  Parsonage,  in  his  82d 
year,  J.  J.  Morley,  esq. 

At  Alresford-hall,  near  Colchester,  Mrs. 
Adams,  relict  of  Jno.  A.  esq. 

At  Bures,  J.  Sidey,  esq. 

F"  Gloucester. — Rev.  J.  Baldwin,  vicar  of 
Southrop. 

In  his  72d  year,  John  Adey,  esq.  of 
Gloucester. 

At  Charlton  Kings,  John  Gale,  esq. 

At  Minsterwortb,  near  Gloucester,  in 
his  82d  year,  Jos.  Hawkins,  esq. 

At  Gloucester,  Jas.  Brock  Purcbas,  esq. 

Aged  23,  Lydia,  third  daughter  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Spilsburv,  of  Tewksbury. 

Edwin,  eldest  son  of  Theodore  Gwinnett, 
esq.  of  Cheltenham. 

Aged  86,  Edm.  Reeve,  gent,  of  Ren-d- 
combe. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  T.  F.  Ellison,  esq.  of 

Ship  com  be. 

Mrs.  Dy  mock ,  relict  of  Nath.  D.  esq.  of 
Stonehouse,  co.  Gloucester. 

Hants.  —  At  Winchester,  on  his  way 
from  Bath  to  Brighton,  Rev.  H.  S,  Butler. 

At  Winchester,  aged  102,  Mrs.  Shep¬ 
pard.  She  had  been  blind  a  few  years, 
notwithstanding  which,  she  continued  to 
spin,  with  a  small  thread  wheel,  till  a 
short  time  before  her  death,  anti  earned 
from  2 d.  to  3d,  per  day. 

At  Southampton,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Min- 
chin,  relict  of  Humphrey  M.  esq.  M.  P.  of 
Holywell- house,  Hants. 

At  Lymington,  John,  son  of  Mr.  Webb, 
surgeon,  of  Paragon-buildings.  He  had 
just  completed  his  medical  studies  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  with  the  glowing  prospects  arising 
from  an  emulative  spirit,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  abilities  of  a  superior  character, 
had  entered  into  the  naval  service  of  his 
country,  when  he  fell  an  almost  sudden 
victim  of  a  typhus  fever. 

At  Portchester  Castle,  Mr.  J.  Watson, 
formerly  cashier  in  H.  M.  Stationery  offi«e. 

Hunts. — H.  P.  Standly,  esq.  of  Little 
Paxton.  He  was  possessed  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  landed  property,  and  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  for  the  counties  of  Cami 
bridge  and  Hunts,  in  1784. 

Kent. — At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  Her¬ 
bert  Paeke,  M.D.  and  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Browne,  esq.  of  Mount  Browne,  Lime¬ 
rick. 

At  Ashford,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Blecbynden. 

*  Ban- 
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Lancashire.  —  Rev.  Cornelius  Bayley, 
B.  D.  founder  and  minister  of  St.  James’s- 
church,  Manchester ;  and  eminent  for  his 
piety  and  usefulness. 

At  Kirk  Patrick,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  40, 
Rev.  Vicar  General  Christian. 

Rev.  John  Atkinson,  minister  of  St. 
John’s  chapel,  Lancaster ;  a  man  of  truly 
amiable  manners  and  exalted  worth. 

After  an  acute  and  lingering  illness  of 
three  years,  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Geo. 
Bigland,  esq.  of  Bigland,  near  Cartmell. 

J.  Binns,  of  Lancaster,  M.  D.  one  of  the 
society  of  Friends. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  61,  Mr.  John  Mum- 
ford,  silversmith,  and  founder  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Liverpool  royal  museum.  He 
has  left  a  widow,  and  1 2  children. 

A’fter  an  illness  of  four  years,  aged  71, 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Hartnell,  mother  of  Mrs.  Day, 
Lancaster,  and  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hartnell, 
©f  Nuneston. 

At  Woolton,  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd,  assist¬ 
ant  teacher  at  the  Rev.  W.  Shepherd’s 
school.  He  was  a  man  of  singularly  ex¬ 
tensive  acquirements,  being  well  versed  in 
the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages, 
and  possessing  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  the  German  and  the  Greek.  In  ma- 
thematicks  he  was  profoundly  skilled.  His 
integrity  was  unimpeachable,  and  his  man¬ 
ners  were  at  once  simple  and  cheerful. 
About  14  years  ago  the  exercise  of  his 
poetical  talent  unfortunately  became  to 
him  the  fruitful  source  of  distress,  and  in 
its  consequences  brought  him  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  Having  composed  a  political 
soqg,  he  was  sentenced  to  suffer  two  years 
imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  501. 
Soon  after  he  was  conveyed  to  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Preston,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
his  brother  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
strong  indignation  at  the  result  of  his  trial. 
This  letter  was  opened  by  the  jailor,  and 
by  him  transmitted  to  a  magistrate,  who, 
instead  of  proceeding  against  the  writer, 
gave  orders  that  the  unconscious  prisoner, 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  should  be  put 
into  close  confinement.  These  orders 
were  but  too  well  obeyed.  Every  morning 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  conducted  from  his  sleep¬ 
ing-cell  to  a  solitary  apartment,  totally 
destitute  of  furniture,  be  not  being  allow¬ 
ed  even  a  chair  to  sit  on,  nor  any  book 
except  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Here  he  was  locked  up  till  bed-time,  when 
he  was  carefully  guarded  back  to  his  place 
of  rest.  This  process  lasted  for  six  months, 
during  which  time  he  was  on  no  occasion 
suffered  to  quit  bis  day-room,  to  open  the 
only  window  of  his  apartment,  or  to  hold 
intercourse  with  any  one  save  his  keepers. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Scar¬ 
lett,  put  on  the  same  footing  with  his  fellow 


prisoners.  It  was  soon  evident,  however, 
that  his  health  had  been  dreadfully  im¬ 
paired,  and,  though  during  the  remainder 
of  his  confinement  he  was  treated  with  hu¬ 
manity,  and  was  promoted  to  the  confiden¬ 
tial  situation  of  acting  clerk  to  the  prison, 
he  left  Preston  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  with  a  confirmed 
asthma,  which  yearly  becoming  more  and 
more  oppressive,  for  the  last  twelve  months 
rendered  the  prolongation  of  existence  a 
painful  toil,  and  finally  terminated  his 
mortal  career  with  acute  suffering. 

At  Wood p  1  um pton,  aged  83,  Mr.  Wm. 
Threifall.  He  had  been  married  58  years. 
Twelve  sons  and  daughters,  and  nine  sons 
and  daughters-in-law,  attended  his  fune¬ 
ral,  and  he  has  left  55  grand-children. 

Leicester. — At  Newbold,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zoueh,  Mr.  John  Smith,  farmer  and 
grazier  j  a  truly  worthy  and  respectable 
man. 

At  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Mr.  J.  Din- 
wood  ie,  English  and  Mathematical  Master 
of  the  Free-school  at  that  place.  Mr.  D. 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated  at 
Dumfries,  and  about  eight  years  ago,  or* 
the  extension  of  the  uses  of  that  antient 
and  wealthy  endowment,  was  selected 
from  eleven  other  candidates,  and  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  then  first  created.  To  the  acquire¬ 
ments  and  unwearied  application  of  Mr. 
D.  the  institution  owes  much  of  its  present 
high  character  ;  accidental  circumstances 
having  till  lately  deprived  it  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  classical  master  (now,  however, 
happily  supplied  by  Rev.R.W.  Lloyd,  Fel¬ 
low  of  St.  John’s  Cambridge).  The  Trus¬ 
tees,  to  perpetuate  their  sense  of  Mr.  D.’s 
extraordinary  merits,  have  ordered  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  the  in¬ 
scription  for  which  we  hope  to  present  to 
our  readers  in  some  future  number. 

Lincoln. — At  Louth,  aged  17,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Wigglesworth.  The  mother  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  and  four  other  children,  are  among 
the  almost  innumerable  sufferers  by  the 
recent  failure  of  the  North  Lincolnshire 
Bank  ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  young  lady,  whose  dissolution  is  now 
noticed,  has  been  hurried  into  the  grave 
by  that  most  unfortunate  failure.  Exces¬ 
sive  grief,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  her  family,  brought  on  a  disorder 
in  the  brain,  which  terminated  her  exist¬ 
ence.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  ladies  in  Louth,  who,  by  their  amiable 
and  unwearied  exertions  in  educating  the 
children  of  the  poor,  have  called  forth  the 
blessings  and  admiration  of  that  and  every 
other  class  of  society. 

Norfolk. — Aged  67,  Mr.  Richard  Bacon, 
many  years  Printer  of  “  The  Norwich 
Mercury.” 

At  Braeondale,  Elizabeth,  youngest 

daugh- 
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daughter  of  Rev.  C.  Millard,  chancellor  of 
Norwich. 

Aged  104,  Mr.  John  Brown,  carpenter, 
of  Wyrnondham.  He  retained  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  last,  and  till  within  a  week  or 
two  of  his  death  walked  frequently  20 
miles  a- day. 

At  Old  Beckenham,  Mrs.  Roper,  widow 
of  Robert  R.  esq. 

At  Newark,  Jane,  wife  of  John  Hall,  esq. 
of  East  Bridge  ford,  Notts. 

Thomas,  son  of  Win.  Osbourne,  esq.  of 
Leeds,  and  first  Lieut,  of  Royal  Marines. 
He  was  returning  on  board  the  ship  Sarah, 
in  Yarmouth  Roads,  when,  his  hands  being 
benumbed  with  cold,  he  requested  to  be 
hoisted  up  in  the  boat;  a  rope  was  sent 
clown  with  a  bow  line  in  case  of  accident, 
■which  be  twice  declined ;  he  was'  them 
hoisted  up  with  two  boys,  who  had  been 
left  in  to  fix.  the  tackles;  when  nearly  up, 
the  stem-ring  of  the  boat  drew  out,  and  Mr. 
O.  was  precipitated  into  the  sea  a»d 
drowned. 

North umherla ml. — At  Alnwick,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  J.  Cousins.  She  had  been  poorly 
for  a  few  days,  and  correctly  predicted  the 
time  of  her  death. 

At  Newcastle,  aged  94,  Mr.  Ceo.  Wil¬ 
son  ;  36  years  in  the  royal  navy,  during 
the  latter  17  of  which  he  served  as  an 
officer. 

Aged  97,  Mrs.  Watson,  relict  of  the 
late  S.  W.  esq.  of  North  Seaton. 

Nottinghamshire .  —  At  Besthorpe,  aged 
74,  Mrs.  Gooch,  relict  of  Manning  G.  esq. 
of  Quidenbam. 

Oxfordshire. — Mrs.  May,  a  maiden  lady 
of  Thame,  regretted  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  who  partook  of  her 
bounty. 

Salop.' — Rev.  Edw.  Harries,  of  Arcot. 

Rev.  P.  Basnet,  of  Eardiston. 

Somerset. — Aged  30,  Mrs.  Anstey,  of 
Bath,  relict  of  Christopher  A.  esq. 

At  Bath,  in  his  90th  year,  Walter  De- 
lamote,  esq. 

On  the  South  Parade,  Bath,  Vice-adm. 
Lumsdaine. 

At  Bridgewater,  Capt.  Lott. 

The  wife  of  Hugh  Tilsley,  esq.  inspector 
of  taxes,  of  Somerset. 

At  Frome,  aged  57,  Mr.  $.  Middleton, 
for  many  years  master  of  the  Angel-inn. 

At  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Wm. Curtis,  pf  Wrcstlingwortli,  Bedfordsh. 

At  Wells,  C.  Bacon,  esq.  the  senior 
Common-councilman  of  that  city. 

At  her  uncle’s,  Major-gen.  Sir  W.  Cock- 
burne,  Bath,  in  her  22d  year,  Anna  Maria 
Cockburne,  daughter  of  the  late  Col.  C. 

Mr.  Pindar,  formeflyof  the  Bath  Theatre. 

At  Chedzoy,  in  her  25th  year,  the  only 
daughter  of  F.  A.  Stradling,  esq. 

Aged  87,  Mr.  Win,  Nicholis,  father  of 
Mrs.  James,  Bristol. 

Suffolk. — At  Stow  market,  Mr.  F.  Crabb, 


second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  C.  of 
Royston. 

At  Ipswich,  Mary,  relict  of  R.  Andrews, 
esq.  of  Auberies,  Essex. 

Robert  Walpole,  esq.  of  Boyton; 

At  Bury,  Susan  Baker,  a  pauper,  leav¬ 
ing  property  in  specie  to  the  amount  of 
100/.  which  was  willed  to  a  respectable  fe¬ 
male  at  Bury,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  own 
relations;  but,  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
legatee’s  humanity,  it  was  refunded. 

Sussex. — At  Brighton,  a  martyr  to  the 
gout,  J.  Smith,  esq.  brother  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert.  / 

At  Brighton,  aged  77,  Lady  Burdett. 

At  Kirdrord,  aged  62, Win.  Peachey,  esq. 

Of  a  brain  fever,  F.  Sergisson,  esq.  of 
Cuekfield  Park. 

Aged  105,  W.  Chatfield,  of  Cowfi^ld. 
His  chief  amusement  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years,  was  angling  ;  which  he  prac¬ 
tised  with  the  keenness  of  a  youthful  sports¬ 
man,  and  with  considerable  skill,  uearly  to 
the  day  cf  his  death. 

Warwick. — At  Southam,  aged  79,  Win. 
Turner.  He  had  been  blind  27  years,  and 
received  from  the  society  club  in  that 
place,  420/,  14j.  6d. ;  and  51.  more  were 
paid  for  his  burial.. 

Very  suddenly,  at  the  Yew  Trees, 
Henley  in  Arden,  of  spasms  in  his  chest, 
aged  61,  Edward  Wright,  gent.  He 
possessed  a  mind  stored  with  that  va¬ 
riety  of  knowledge  and  a,  4  Mote  which 
rendered  him  truly  interesting  as  a  com¬ 
panion  ;  and  active  integrity,  indepen¬ 
dency  of  character,  and  benevolent  dis¬ 
position,  marked  his  conduct  in  society, 
and  will  endear  his  memory  to  those  who 
had  the  pleasure  cf  his  acquaintance. 

A  t  St  r  a  tfo  rd  -on  -  A  von,  M  r .  Ed  w .  C  an  n  i  ng . 

Aged  54,  Mr.  John  I.  Burtou,  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Rev.  Wrn. Robinson, rector  of  Swinnerton 
and  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  prebendary  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral. 

Wife  of  Rev.  T.  Harding,  vicar  of  Ronton. 

At  Lichfield,  Charles  Lewis,  only  child 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Buckeridge,  canon  residen¬ 
tiary  of  Lichfield. 

F.  Bullivant,  esq.  of  Stanton-house,  near 
Burton-upon-Trent.  He  has  left  the  whole 
of  his  property  to  the  son  of  a  poor  man  of 
the  name  of  Fletcher,  of  Heanor,  Derby¬ 
shire,  which  will  amount,  it  is  supposed, 
when  the  youth  comes  of  age,  to  200,000/. 

In  his  24th  year,  R.  Mountforcl,  esq. 
late  of  Beamhurst. 

Aged  16,  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter 
of  Basil  Fitzherbert,  esq.  Swinnerton-hall. 

Westmoreland. — AtLowther,  John  Rich¬ 
ardson,  esq.  clerk  of  the  peace  and  re¬ 
ceiver-general  for  Cumberland,  principal 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  an 
alderman  of  Carlisle. 

Aged  89,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Drybeck, 
near  Appleby, 


At 
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At  Newbiggin,  Ravenstonedale,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Shaw,  widow  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Her  death 
was  occasioned  by  her  clothes  catching 
lire,  which  she  survived  only  a  week. 

Wilts. — At  Stoke,  near  Devizes,  aged 
67,  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Mayo. 

At  Horningsham,  aged  25,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Tilbrook,  land-surveyor. 

James  Burton,  esq.  of  Lockeridge,  near 
Marlborough. 

Esinead  Edridge, esq.  ofMonkton-house. 

At  Wilton,  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  Sloper. 

Mr.  Henry  Sheppard,  of  Marlborough. 

Worcester. — At  Ripple,  aged  65,  Rev. 
Robert  Lucas,  D.  D.  rector  of  that  place, 
and  vicar  of  Pattishall,  co.  Northampton. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  and  was 
known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  Poems,  and  another  of 
Sermons. 

Aged  82,  Rev.  Ralph  Lingen,  formerly 
fellow  of  Wadharn  co'lege,  rector  of  Castle 
Frome,  Hereford,  and  of  Rock,  Worcester. 

At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Kent,  relict  of  Rev. 
Dr.  K.  rector  of  Bockley,  Somerset. 

Rev.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Sapey. 

Joseph  Helm,  esq.  of  Boughton-house. 

The  wife  of  T.  Davies,  esq.  of  the  Ty- 
tbing,  near  Worcester. 

In  his  17th  year,  Thomas,  son  of  John 
Pideock,  esq.  Platts  house,  near  Stour¬ 
bridge. 

Fell  into  the  canal  at  Stourport,  and  was 
drowned,  leaving  a  wife  arid  ten  children, 
aged  53,  Mr.  W.  Tippon,  of  Lower  Mitton. 

Aged  73,  Thos.  Heath,  esq.  late  of  the 
Old-hall,  Hanley. 

York. — Feb  ....  At  Pontefract,  aged  39, 
Mr.  B.  Oxley,  and  on  the  ‘26th  uit.  aged 
?8,  Miss  O.  and  on  the  23th  ult.  aged  32, 
Mr.  S.  O.  sons  and  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Oxley,  surgeon,  Pontefract. 

At  Pontefract,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Lucas, 
relict  of  Mr.  L.  alderman. 

At  Hull,  in  his  82d  year,  Henry  Maister, 
esq.  chairman  of  the  Dock  company,  and 
formerly  colonel  of  the  East  York  militia, 
and  vice-lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding. 

Aged  70,  John  M lines,  esq.  of  Fiockton. 

Mr.  Thos.  South,  of  Sheffield.  Upwards 
of  20  years  ago  he  climbed  the  steeple  of 
the  parish  church  without  any  other  as¬ 
sistance  than  by  taking  hold  of  the  stones 
which  ornament  the  spire,  and  turned  the 
vane  at  the  top.  He  descended  without 
the  least  injury. 

In  consequence  of  her  clothes  catching 
lire,  aged  14,  Mary,  daughter  of  W.  Snow¬ 
den,  of  Burley. 

John  Stapleton,  esq.  of  Drax,  co.  York, 
and  of  Birwick-hill,  Northumberland. 

At  Minskip,  near  Boroughbridge,  Win. 
Fletcher,  esq.  well  known  on  the  turf,  and 
owner  ar.d  breeder  of  Trimbush ,  Stavehj , 
Sligo,  and  several  other  capital  racers. 

Gent.  Mag.  Mai/,  1812. 
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At  Halifax,  aged  88,  Mr.  Rich.  Naylor, 
many  years  in  His  Majesty’s  service. 

Aged  90,  Mr.  J.  Cawood,  of  Garforth. 

At  Milshaw,  near  Fulstone,  aged  102, 
James  Hinchliffe,  clothier:  he  always  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  state  of  health ;  lost  his 
sight  a  few  years  back,  but  his  memory 
was  good  to  the  last. 

'  Wales.  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  the  truly  learned 
Rev.  T.  Owen,  M.  A.  rector  of  Upton  Scu¬ 
damore,  near  Bath,  and  formerly  of 
Queen’s  college,  Oxford. 

At  Brecon,  W.  Williams,  esq.  prbthouo- 
tary  and  clerk  of  the  peace. 

At  Llandeilo  Fawr,  Brecon,  Mrs.  Wat* 
kins,  relict  of  David  W.  esq. 

At  Ty-Llwyd,  co.  Cardigan,  Watkin, 
third  son  of  John  Vaughan,  esq. 

At  Carmarthen,  aged  65,  Lady  Mansel, 
relict  of  Sir  Wm.  M.  hart,  of  Iscoed. 

At  Carmarthen,  suddenly,  whilst  at¬ 
tending  the  marriage  of  a  friend,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  W.  White,  of  Plas-gwyn. 

At  his  rectorial  house  of  Rhiw,  co.  Car¬ 
narvon,  Rev.  Evan  Rees ;  deservedly  la¬ 
mented  by  his  parishioners,  over  whom  he 
presided  with  care  and  fidelity  33  years. 

At  an  advanced  age,  Lady  Kvffin,  relict 
of  the  late  Sir  Thos.  K.  of  Maynan,  co. 
Carnarvon. 

AtGredington,  Flintshire,  the  infant  son 
of  the  Right  hon.  Lord  Kenyon. 

Mr.  W.  Vaughan,  of  Caerphilly,  Gla¬ 
morganshire. 

Capt.  Lewis  Landeg,  of  the  17th  Native 
reg.  Bengal,  son  of  the  late  Roger  L.  esq. 
banker,  of  Swansea. 

At  Verancfa,  near  Swansea,  co.  Glamor¬ 
gan,  Lieut.  Thos.  Sprqule,  16th  foot. 

At  Crossweri,  near  Margam  Copper 
Works,  co.  Glamorgan,  aged  109,  Morgan 
Corsleit. 

Richard  Tudor,  esq.  of  Garth,  co.  Mont¬ 
gomery, 

At  Bullebar,  near  Castle  martin,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire,  aged  41,  Nicholas  Leach,  esq. 

Rev.  James  Lloyd  Harris,  vicar  of  Brid- 
well  and  Marlow,  Pembrokeshire. 

At  Court-house,  near  Fishguard,  co. 
Pembroke,  John  Gwynne,  esq. 

Aged  83,  John  Davies,  esq.  of  Celn  Cido 
Flail,  co.  Radnor. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Georgs,  esq.  of 
Cwmlian,  near  Narberth. 

At  Rhayader,  co.  Hadnor,  aged  100, 
Mrs.  Price,  mother  of  John  P.  esq.  of 
Weymouth-house,  Baih. 

At  Dolegvvn,  near  Lampeter,  in  his  80th 
year,  John  Vaughan,  esq. 

At  Making,  aged  93,  Mr.  C.  Eminent, 

Scotland. — At  Edinburgh,  aged  86, 
John  Robertson,  esq.  writer. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Catherine  Cbarte- 
ris,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  C. 
Earl  of  Wemyss.  She  was  the  person  al¬ 
luded 
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luded  to  in  the  song  of  “  Say,  bonny  lass, 
will  you  lie  in  a  barrack.” 

At  Edinburgh,  Arch.  Campbell,  eldest 
soil  of  Lord  Suecoth. 

At  Aberdeen,  in  his  59th  year,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gordon,  minister  of  that  place. 

In  the  Forest  of  Birse,  co.  Aberdeen, 
aged  103,  James  Brown;  also,  in  the 
same  place,  aged  101,  Christian  Catanach; 
and  a  short  time  after,  aged  9 1 ,  her  brother, 
Donald  C.  They  had  all  lived  many 
years  in  the  Forest,  and  retained  their  fa¬ 
culties  to  the  last. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  82,  WYn.  Bell. 

In  Argyleshire,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

At  Campbeltown,  in  her  79th  year, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Cambell,  relict  of  I.  Stew¬ 
art,  esq.  of  Kinwhinleck. 

At  Newton  upon  Ayr,  aged  98,  Alex¬ 
ander  Brown. 

At  Roseislehaugh,  in  his  93d  year,  Mr. 
Lewis  Kay. 

At  Mauchline,  in  her  89th  year,  Miss 
Susannah  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mungo  C.  of  Netherplace. 

Ireland. — In  Dubiin,  in  bis  85th  year, 
Gustavus  Hume,  esq.  the  eminent  surgeon, 
father  of  Arthur  H.  of  the  Treasury,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  of  Dr.  T.  H.  physician  to  the 
Forces  in  Portugal. — In  Dublin,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Herbert,  relict  of  Counsellor  E.  H. 
sister  of  the  late,  and  aunt  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Dysart. — Major  Irwine,  Donegal 
militia. — Suddenly,  Geo.  Dowdall,esq. 

In  Rutland-sq.  Dublin,  Matthew  Forcie, 
esq.  of  Seaford,  eo.  Down. 

Rev.  Wm  Meade  Ogle,  of  Merion-sq. 
Dublin. 

At  Grenville,  Limerick,  aged  93,  J. 
Massey,  esq.  formerly  Treasurer  of  that 
county. 

At  Cork,  aged  76,  Hen.  Fortescue,  esq. 

At  White  Point,  near  Cork,  John  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Donnoghue,  esq.  lieutenant  in  the 
gallant  48th  reg.  Though  a  young  officer, 
he  had  shared  th6  danger  and  honours  of 
some  of  the  late  most  brilliant  actions  in 
Portugal  and  Spain.  v 

At  Drogheda,  Lieut.-eol.  John  French, 
late  of  the  7 1st  Highland  regt. 

At  Kilkenny,  the  Right  Rev.  Jas.  Lani- 
goan,  D.  D.  R,  C.  Bp.  of  Ossory. 

At  Birchfield,  co.  Kilkenny,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Blunden,  widow  of  the  late,  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  the  present  Sir  John  B.  bai  t. 

Arthur  Burrowes,  esq.  second  son  of  Sir 
Erasmus  B.  bart.  of  Portarlington. 

At  Hannestown,  aged  100,  Hugh  Blaney. 

At  Birr,  Major  John  Taylor,  one  of  the 
oldest  officers  in  the  WarwiekshireMilitia. 

Aged  102,  Margaret  Boulanger,  of 
Mouy,  near  Clermont. 

At  Limerick,  aged  104,  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Borough,  relict  of  Major  B. 

At  Polarton,  co.  Carlow,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  Sir  C.  Burton,  bart. 

At  Kilda.lby,  co.  Meath,  J.  Naugle,  esq. 


At  Glankeen,  co.  Tipperary,  T.  Wood¬ 
ward,  esq.  son  of  the  late  Richard,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Abroad. — At  head-quarters,  Gallegos, 
having  been  severely  wounded  on  the  night 
of  the  8th  of  Jan.  in  storming  the  redoubt  of 
Francisco,  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  his 
20th  year,  Lieut.  Rutherfoord  Hawksley,  of 
the  95th  Rifle  Regiment,  second  son  of 
Archibald  H.  esq.  of  Dublin.  The  ar¬ 
dour  and  enthusiasm  for  his  profession, 
felt  by  this  gallant  young  soldier,  offered 
the  brightest  prospect  for  his  future  ca¬ 
reer  ;  and  his  most  estimable  private  cha¬ 
racter  and  numerous  virtues  strongly  en¬ 
deared  him  to  his  brother  officers  and  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

At  Lisbon,  the  wife  of  Brigade  Major 
Milne,  45th  regt. 

In  Portugal,  of  fever,  Capt.  Geo.  Pigot 
Johnson,  81st  regt. 

In  Portugal,  in  his  20th  year,  John, 
son  of  Mr.  Bowley,  Shrewsbury. 

At  Cadiz,  Gen.  Cuesta. 

At  Vienna,  aged  24,  the  Prince  of  Auers- 
burg,  who,  in  September,  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

At  Vienna,  Field  Marshal  Baron  de 
Stutterheim. 

At  Messina,  Lieut. -col.  Ainslie,  of  4th 
or  Queen’s  own  dragoons. 

Thrown  overboard  by  the  nilzen  stay¬ 
sail-sheet,  and  drowned,  while  looking  out 
on  the  enemy,  off  Corfu,  Lieut.  B.  Virtue, 
of  II.  M.  ship  Eagle. 

Wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and 
one  among  the  many  who  were  drowned 
on  that  melancholy  occasion,  Mr.  Henry 
Rudston,  of  Hull,  master  of  the  Rosina 
transport. 

At  Lemburg,  Prussia,  aged  116,  John 
Urssulak,  a  silk-weaver.  Fie  had  had  six 
wives  ;  and  by  the  last,  who  survives  him, 
had  a  son  twelve  months  ago.  He  was 
extremely  healthy  and  active,  and  walked 
6  miles  the  day  before  his  death. 

At  Berlin,  M.  Villart,  merchant.  After 
being  ill  a  few  days,  he  died  on  the  9th  of 
Feb.  On  the  third  day  after,  whilst  his 
friends  were  assembled  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites,  on  taking  a  last  look,  they 
perceived  the  linen  at  Ms  feet  agitated, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  symptoms  of  return¬ 
ing  life*  In  about  half  an  hour  M.  V. 
opened  his  eyes,  recognized  those  about 
him,  but  complained  of  excessive  drought 
and  weakness.  For  some  days  he  remained 
in  a  doubtful  state,  and  at  length  expired. 

At  Ormskirk,  aged  76,  Mr.  W.  Gould, 
many  years  gardener  to  the  last  three 
sovereigns  of  Russia. 

In  the  East  Indies,  much  regretted, 
Captain  Win.  Stokoe,  late  commander  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  who  (when  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Union  extra-ship)  most  gal¬ 
lantly  captured  La  Venus  French  privateer, 
of  superior  force, 
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In  India,  Lieut.  C.  Rawosley,  18th 
regiment. 

At  Charleston,  Massachusetts,  aged 
69,  Commodore  Sam.  Nicholson,  senior 
officer  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

May  1.  In  Alfred  -  place,  Alexander, 
third  son  of  J.  G.  Richardson,  esq. 

Aged  88,  Mrs.  Garratt,  of  Hornsey, 
Middlesex. 

Aged  63,  wm.  Harrison,  esq.  of  Ur- 
meston,  co.  Lancaster. 

At  Padstow,  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Biddulph, 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  B.  of  Ledbu¬ 
ry,  co.  Hereford,  and  many  years  vicar  of 
Padstow. 

May  2.  At  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Hope. 

May  3.  Aged  49,  F.  A.  "Walter,  esq.  for 
17  years  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the 
St.  George’s  Hanover-square  first  volun¬ 
teer  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by 
Col.  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

Aged  23,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Hack- 
ett,  of  Bredon-on -the- Hill,  co.  Leic. 

At  Eardiston,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wm.  Smith, 
Bart,  in  his  27th  year,  Wm.  Smith,  esq. 
late  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford. 

May  4.  In  Rochester,  Mrs.  Cameron, 
relict  of  the  late  Brig. -gen.  Duncan. 

May  5.  In  Holborn,  aged  65,  Anne, 
widow  and  relict  of  Mr.  Matthew  Oliver, 
linen-draper. 

A>  Clifton,  aged  79,  Anna  Regina,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Dr.  Matthew  Halliday, 
many  years  physician  at  St.  Petersburg. 

May  6.  In  the  Crescent,  America- 
square,  in  his  75th  year,  Wm.  Mainwa- 
ring,  esq. 

At  Mr.  Caley’s,  Seymour-place,  Eus- 
ton-square,  James  Merest,  esq.  of  Soham, 
co.  Cambridge. 

On  Richmond-terrace,  after  an  illness 
of  12  years,  Mr.  Thos.  Miles. 

May  6.  The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Furtado,  of 
Hampton-court-green. 

At  Chatham,  aged  30,  H.  Whitby,  esq. 
capt.  of  H.  M.  ship  Briton,  and  youngest 
son  of  Rev.  T,  W.  of  Creswell  Hail,  co. 
Stafford,  and  late  commander  of  the  Cer¬ 
berus ;  in  which  ship  he-increased  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  brave,  skilful  officer,,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  conduct  in  Capt.  Hoste’s  gal¬ 
lant  action  off  Lissa  in  the  Adriatic.  The 
Briton,  38,  of  which  Capt.  W.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander,  was  launched  but  a 
few  days  ago  at  Chatham. 

At  Reading,  in  her  69th  year,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Arnold. 

May  7.  In  Alfred-place,  the  infant 
daughter  of  J.  G.  Richardson,  esq. 

In  Charles-street,  St.  James’s-square, 
aged  37,  T.  Robertson,  esq.  purser  of  the 
Belleisle. 

In  Sloane-street,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Collin- 

son. 

Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Rich.  Brant, 
«sq.  of  West-hill,  Putney-heath. 


May  8.  In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square, 
Mrs.  Mary  Carter. 

At  Lympstone,  Devon  (whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health),  Alex. 
Hume,  esq.  of  Gloucester-place,  Portman- 
square,  and  of  Harris,  co.  Inverness. 

May  9.  At  Camberwell,  Edward  Kem¬ 
ble,  esq.  deputy  of  Cordwainers’  Ward, 
which  he  had  represented  in  Common 
Council  more  than  30  years.  He  was  at  tl^ 
Court  on  the  5th,  and  seemed  as  well  as 
usual,  but  took  to  his  bed  the  following 
evening  ;  and,  though  medical  advice  was 
immediately  resorted  to,  Nature  was  found 
to  be  quite  exhausted. 

At  Tiverton,  Devon,  aged  71,  James 
Nixon,  esq.  A.R.A.  limner  to  his  R.  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  Regent,  and  principal  mi¬ 
niature-painter  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  York.  His  works  as  a  minia¬ 
ture-painter  have  gained  him  the  first 
place  among  his  contemporary  professors 
of  that  art ;  and  many  histrionic  events 
have  received  new  life  by  his  more  master¬ 
ly  pencil  in  oil  colour. 

John  Swale,  esq.  of  Kendal,  former!}’  of 
Great  Ornond-street,  London. 

At  Dumfries,  Lucy,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  bai  t,  of  Cold- 
ham  Hall,  Suffolk,  the  widow  of  G.  Max¬ 
well,  esq.  of  Munchis,  co.  Dumfries. 

May  10.  Aged  59,  Mr.  Riviere,  sen, 
jeweller,  of  New  Bond-street. 

Lydia,  wife  of  T.  Wood,  esq.  of  Clap- 
ham  Common. 

At  Bed  minster,  the  infant  son  of  ReV, 
Fountain  Elwin. 

Aged  14  months,  Anna  E.  C.  daughter 
of  Rev.  Hor.  Hamond,  rector  of  Great 
Massi ogham,  co.  Norfolk. 

John  Clerk,  of  Eld  in,  esq.  ,F.  R.  S.  and 
author  of  the  “  Naval  Taciicks.” 

May  11.  Shot  by  the  hand  of  an  assas¬ 
sin,  on  passing  through  the  lobby  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  Right  Hon.  Spen¬ 
cer  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  prime  minister 
of  England  (see  page  482).  He  was  born, 
at  his  father’s  house,  in  Audley-square, 
Nov.  1,  1762.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
John,  late  Earl  of  Egmont,  in  Ireland,  and 
Baron  Lovel  and  Holland,  in  England, 
by  Catharine  Compton,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Charles,  son  of  George,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  and  sister  to  Spencer, 
Earl  of  Northampton,  from  whom  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ihese  memoirs  derived  his  Christian 
name  of  Spencer.  His  mother,  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1770,  was  created  a  peeress 
of  Ireland,  in  her  own  right,  by  the  style  of 
Lady  Arden,  Baroness  Arden,  of  Lohart 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork;  and,  dying 
in  1784,  she  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest 
son  Charles  George,  who,  in  July  20,  1802, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  England,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Arden  in  Warwickshire. 
The  family  of  Perceval  is  one  amongst  he 
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few  instances  in  English  genealogy,  of  fa¬ 
milies  which  have  preserved  their  rank 
and  greatness  in  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
descent  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  internal  commotions,  in 
the  course  of  which,  houses  remarkable  for 
iheir  weight  and  affluence  have  been  to¬ 
tally  annihilated.  Its  descent  is  regularly 
deduced,  on  unquestionable  authority, 
froA  Robert,  the  second  son  of  Eudes,  So¬ 
vereign  Duke  of  Brittany  in  France,  who 
settled  in  Normandy,  and  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  lordships  of  Brehewal  and 
Jvery,  in  that  duchy. — Robert,  Lord  of 
Brehewal  and  Jvery,  followed  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  where  his  descend¬ 
ants,  in  the  second  or  third  generation, 
changed  the  name  of  Brehewal  into  that 
of  Perceval,  which  the  family  has  since 
borne.  Through  this  long  series  of  years 
it  became  allied  to  many  houses  of  high 
rank,  and  retained  possession  of  most  of 
their  lordships  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  first  ancestor  of  Mr.  Perceval  who  re¬ 
paired  to  the  latter  kingdom  was  John 
Lord  Lovel,  at  the  request  of  Richard  II. 

. — Sir  John  Perceval,  grandfather  to  the 
late  minister,  was  a  privy  counsellor  to 
Queen  Anne,  and  was  advanced  to  the 
peerage  of  Ireland  on  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Perceval  of  Burton.  In  1722,  he  was 
created  Viscount  Perceval  of  Kanturk, 
and  Earl  of  Egmont,  in  the  same  kingdom, 
ip  1733.  He  intermarried  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Philip  Parker,  Bart,  (the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Lords  Morley  of  that  name 
and  of  sir  William  Parker,  Knight,  who 
married  Alice  Lovell,  the  heiress  of  the 
houses  of  Loyel  and  Holland  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Fourth),  and  dying  in  174S 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  John, 
the  late  Earl  of  Egmont,  who,  in  1762,  was 
created  an  English  peer,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Lovel  and  Holland,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  descent  from  the  lords  of  these 
names,  whose  honours  would  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  him  by  right  of  inheritance, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder  of  Sir 
William  Parker,  who  shared  the  fate  of 
..Richard  the  Third  on  Bosworth  field. — 
John,  the  late  earl,  who  died  in  1770,  was 
twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Cathe¬ 
rine,  daughter  of  James  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
he  had  John  James,  the  present  Earl  of 
Egmont  and  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland, 
and  several  other  children,  all  of  whom 
(except  the  Earl)  are  now  dead-.  By  the 
second  he  had  (besides  Lord  Aiden  and 
the  late  Prime  Minister)  Mary,  married 
to  Andrew  Berkely  Drummond,  esq.;  Fran¬ 
ces,  married  to  Loid  Redesdale ;  Marga¬ 
ret,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Walpole,  esq.  ne¬ 
phew  of  the  Karl  of  Orford  ;  and  another 
son,  and  three  other  daughters,  who  are 
dead.  The  Earl  of  Egmont,  therefore,  is 
his  only  surviving  brother  of,  the  half 
blood,  and  Lord  Arden  his  only  surviving 


brother  of  the  whole  blood. — Let  not  our 
readers  imagine  that  we  have  brought  this 
heap  of  genealogical  honours  to  increase 
the  importance,  or  add  lustre  to  the  cha¬ 
racter,  of  our  lamented  Statesman.  It 
derives  its  greatest  splendour  from  itself. 
But,  however  unwilling  to  revive  the  un¬ 
guarded  expressions  uttered  in  the  heat  of 
political  debate,  we  carunot  forget  that 
this  descendant  of  an  antient  and  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry  was  lately  described  as 
“  an  adventurer  from  the  Bar.”  Such  mis¬ 
representations  thrive  among  the  ignorant, 
when  they  spring  from  their  oracles.  The 
calumnies  leveled  at  first  against  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  a  man,  soon  fasten  on  bis  personal 
virtues,  and  destroy  his  public  and  private 
character.  Like  rust,  unless  quickly  re¬ 
moved,  they  eat  away  the  most  polished 
steel.  Hence  we  have  deemed  it  our  du¬ 
ty  to  enter,  at  some  length,  into  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval’s  genealogical  descent,  that  truth 
might  openly  refute  what  party  fervour 
had  advanced,  and  party  blindness  cre¬ 
dited;  conscious,  at' the  same  time,  that 
his  individual  merits,  instead  of  borrowing 
from,  add  a  ray  to  the  glorious  sunshine 
of  his  ancestry. — Mr.  Perceval’s  infancy 
was  spent  at  Charlton,  the  seat  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  in  Kent,  where  he  went  through  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning.  There  he 
also  contracted  an  early  attachment,  for 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Spencer  Wilson,  Bart,  and  member 
for  Sussex,  an  active  and  spirited  Officer, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  where  he  served  as  Aide-de¬ 
cam  p  to  G  eneral,  afterwards  Earl  of  W aide- 
grave,  and  who  also  attained  the  rank 
of  General  before  his  death.  This  gentle¬ 
man  held  the  lordship  of  the  manor  of 
Charlton,  where  he  had  also  a  country  re¬ 
sidence  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  fa¬ 
milies  occasioned  an  intimacy  and  inter- 
change  of  affection  between  them,  which 
were  afteiv/aids  confirmed  by  a  double 
matrimonial  alliance.  From  Charlton 
Spencer  Perceval  removed  to  Harrow, 
where  he  successfully  prepared  himself 
for  the  University.  At  the  proper  age  he 
repaired  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  the  present  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr. 
William  -  Lort  Mansell,  was  his  tutor. 
There  unwearied  application  and  splendid 
abilities  led  him  to  the  highest  academical 
honours.  In  1781  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  on  the  16th  of  De¬ 
cember  of  the  following  year  was  admit¬ 
ted  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  His  usual  attention 
carried  him  successfully  through  the  ne¬ 
cessary  studies,  and  be  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  Hilary  term  1786.  He  commenced 
his  professional  career  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  accompanied  the  J udgee 
through  the  Midland  circuit.  His  chief 
opponents  were  then  Mr.  (now  Sir  S.)  Ro- 
mijly,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Serj.  Vaughan  j 
and,  notwithstanding  his  excess  of  modesty, 

which. 
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which,  at  that  period,  almost  amounted  to 
timidity,  he  displayed  encouraging  pro¬ 
mises  of  forensic  excellence,  which  were 
realized  at  the  trial  of  George  Thomas,  of 
Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  for  forgery. 
In  this  case  he  was  retained  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  contending 
with  Mr.  Law,  since  Lord  Chief  Just.  Ellen- 
borough.  This  trial  excited  much  public 
attention,  and  the  ability  evinced  by  Mr. 
Perceval  really  increased  the  number  of  his 
clients.— Successful  in  his  professional  exer¬ 
tions,  he  was  no  less  fortunate  in  his  search 
after  domestic  happiness  ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1790,  he  led  to  the  altar  Miss 
Jane  WiLon,  whose  eldest  sister  had,  four 
years  before,  given  her  hand  to  his  elder 
brother.  Lord  Arden  His  advancement 
was  now  both  regular  and  rapid.  In  Hi¬ 
lary  term  1 796,  he  obtained  a  silk  gown, 
and  became  the  leading  counsel  on  the 
Midland  circuit,  not  only  in  point  of  rank, 
but  also  in  quantity  of  business.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  counsel  to  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  ;  and  the  University  of  Cambridge 
acknowledged  its  sense  of  his  merits  by 
nominating  him  one  of  its  two  counsel. 
However,  either  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  a  court  of  law  did  not  exactly  comport 
with  his  gentle  and  amiable  manners,  or 
the  attention  which  he  began  to  pay  to 
the  politics  of  his  country  induced  han  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  his  legal  practice,  by 
changing  its  scene  of  action.  He  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  an  attentive  observer 
and  acute  judge  of  men  and  talents,  the 
late  Mr.  Pitt,  by  a  pamphlet  which  he 
had  written,  to  prove  “  that  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
abate  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.” — 
This  work  became  the  foundation  of  his 
intimacy  with  the  Premier,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  connexion  with  the  government; 
and  caused  a  sudden  alteration  in  his 
prospects.  He  had  long  felt  the  laudable 
ambition  of  joining  tbe  parliamentary 
hosts  that  rallied  round  the  Throne  and 
the  Constitution,  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
internal  faction  and  foreign  enmity.  A 
most  propitious  opportunity  was  now 
opened.  His  first  cousin,  Lord  Compton, 
succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  in  April  1796,  on  the  demise  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  consequently  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  borough  of  that  name. 
Mr.  Perceval  immediately  offered  himself 
to  represent  the  vacant  borough  :and  was 
too  well  known,  and  too  universally  es¬ 
teemed,  to  meet  with  any  opposition.  He 
had  been  previously  appointed  deputy  re¬ 
corder,  and  was  now  elected  member  for 
Northampton;  and  so  highly  did  his  con¬ 
stituents  approve  of  his  political  conduct 
artel  private  worth,  that  they  gave  him  flat¬ 
tering  and  repeated  pledges  of  their  esteem 
and  affection,  by  returning  him  to  serve 
in  three  Parliaments.  To  the  national 


sorrow  for  the  murder  of  so  excellent  a 
man,  and  so  skilful  and  energetic  a  minis¬ 
ter,  they  now  join  private  grief  for  the  loss 
of  a  faithful  and  beloved  representative. 
[ These  Memoirs  shall  be  continued  in  our 
next  Magazine.  ] 

May  11.  At  Clapham  Common,  in  her 
74th  year,  Mrs.  Meade, 

At  Godalming,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Worgan, 
relict  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  of  Gower-street, 

At  Hambrook,  Mrs.  Caroline  Thornton, 
widow  of  Mr.  E.  T.  late  of  Warmley  House. 

At  Clifton,  Rev.Thos.  James,  of  Brecon. 

May  12,  Mr.  Hector  Barnes,  of  Bo- 
tolph-lane. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Herne,  orchal-maker,  of 
Hoxton-square. 

In  Sioane-sq.  aged  63,  Mr.  W.  Burgess, 
for  upwards  of  40  years  a  highly  esteemed 
portrait-painter  and  drawing-master. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Devis,  brother 
to  the  celebrated  artist. 

At  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  whither  he 
went  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  aged 
16,  Sir  Wm.  Henry  Langham,  bart.  He 
is  succeeded  in  title  and  estate  by  his 
uncle,  now  Sir  James  Langham,  bart.  of 
Hill-House,  Bookham,  Surrey. 

May  13.  In  his  66th  year,  J.  Garraway, 
esq.  of  Cadogan-place. 

In  Dover  st,  the  rt.  Rev.  Thos.  Dampier, 
Lord  Bp.  of  Ely,  official  visitor  of  St.  John’s, 
Jesus,  and  Christ  College,  Cambridge. 
His  Lordship’s  demise  was  extremely  sud¬ 
den,  and  the  cause  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been 
long  afflicted,  having  ascended  from  his 
limbs  to  his  stomach.  This  distinguished 
scholar’s  death  was  so  little  expected,  that 
his  lady  was  at  the  concert  of  sacred  mu- 
s;ck  when  the  melancholy  event  took  place. 
Dr.  Dampier  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
at  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1771; 
M.  A.  1774;  D.  D.  1780,  per  regias  literas; 
tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford  and  his  bro¬ 
ther;  vicar  of  Bexley,  in  Kent,  in  1771. 
Dr.  Egerton,  Bp.  of  Durham,  allowed  Dr. 
Dampier,  his  father,  who  was  dean  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  to  resign  the  mastership  of  Sherborne 
Hospital  in  favour  of  his  son,  when  his 
health  was  visibly  declining,  from  his  re¬ 
spect  for  tbe  Dean,  and  from  the  deserved 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Dur¬ 
ham.  lie  was  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury 
1765  ;  canon  of  Windsor  1769;  preben¬ 
dary  of  Durham  1782  ;  dean  of  Rochester 
1782  ;  bishop  of  that  see  1802  ;  and  trans¬ 
lated  to  Ely  in  1808. 

May  14.  In  his  19th  year,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Appleyard,  of  the  Transport-office. 

At  Stobs  Castle,  co.  Roxburgh,  Sir  Wm. 
Elliott,  bart.  of  Stobs.  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son, 
now  Sir  Win.  Elliott,  bart. 

May  15.  Agedl5, Susanna,  daugh.  of  W. 
Stanlej7,  esq.  of  Maryland-point,  Stratford. 

At  Dun-bouse,  John  Eiskine,  esq.  of 
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Dun.  Mr.  E.  has  left  two  daughters  :  the 
Countess  of  Cassillis,  and  an  elder  sister 
unmarried. 

May  16.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-st.  sud¬ 
denly,  Sir  Frank  Standish,  hart.  He  ordered 
his  servant,  as  he  was  rising,  to  prepare 
his  breakfast;  and  on  the  latter  returning 
in  about  ten  minutes,  he  found  his  master 
dead  ;  who,  it  is  supposed,  expired  in  an 
apoplectic  fit.  Sir  F.  possessed  a  fine 
family  estate  in  Lancashire,  and  has  left 
also  a  considerable  persona!  property, 
but  died  without  a  will.  Sir  F.  S.  was  a 
breeder  of  running  horses,  and  sportsman 
on  the  turf. 

May  17.  In  Devonshire-place,  Matthew 
Lewis,  esq. 

May  18.  In  Sackville-st.  James,  eldest 
son  of  J  Duller,  esq.  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  Eastwood,  of  Staithwaite,  near  Hud¬ 
dersfield,  This  gentleman  was  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  the  iate  Mr.  Horsfall,  of 
Marsden  ;  and  soon  after  Mr,  II.  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  fatal  shots  up<  n  Grassland 
Moor  (see  p.  479.)  he  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  near  the  place  where  the  assassi¬ 
nation  took  place,  and  considerably  hurt. 
Indifferent  to  his  own  injury,  he  ran  on  foot 
to  Huddersfield,  to  procure  surgical  as¬ 
sistance  fur  his  friend ;  and  on  his  return 
he  again  mounted  his  horse,  and  repaired 
to  Huddersfield  a  second  time,  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  medicine,  when  he  was  again  thrown 
from  his  horse  at  the  corner  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  so  much  injured  as  to  occasion 
a  complaint  in  the  abdomen,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  his  death. 

May  19.  At  Ardwick,  near  Manchester, 
aged  66,  Mrs.  Harvey,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Markland,  esq.  of  the 
former  place,  and  relict  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
surgeon,  of  Manchester.  This  excellent 
and  valuable  woman  was  long  and  justly 
endeared  to  her  family  and  friends,  by 
the  benevolence  of  her  heart,  the  attractive 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  the  uni¬ 
form  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  her  man¬ 
ners.  Educated  at  a  period  when  orna¬ 
mental  accomplishments  were  less  attain¬ 
able,  and  less  eagerly  sought  after,  than 
at  the  present  day,  she  was  indebted  ra¬ 
ther  to  Nature,  and  sound  sense,  than  to 
the  assistance  of  others,  for  those  mental 
acquirements  which  she  possessed  in  so 


large  a  degree.  Her  understanding  was 
matured  by  reading,  society,  and  reflec¬ 
tion  ;  and  imparted  a  charm  to  her  con¬ 
versation,  that  rendered  ic  alike  accept¬ 
able  and  instructive  to  the  young  and  old, 
the  lively  and  the  grave.  Having,  in 
early  life,  contracted  an  infirmity  in  her 
limbs,  that  baffled  medical  assistance, 
and  proved  incurable,  Mrs.  Harvey  was 
debarred  of  those  delightful  pursuits  which 
exercise  and  strength  of  constitution  per¬ 
petually  afford;  but  Providence,  which 
never  takes  away  without  adding  com¬ 
mensurate  blessings,  gave  to  this  amiable 
woman  so  many  intellectual  resources, 
and  such  a  serenity  of  temper,  that  the 
deprivations  she  endured  were  scarcely 
felt  by  herself,  however  lamented  by  her 
friends.  The  sufferings  it  was  her  fate  to 
undergo  during  the  illness  that  termi¬ 
nated  her  life,  were  extreme,  and  of  long 
continuance  ;  but  they  were  alleviated  by 
a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  by  those 
just  and  elevated  views,  which  she  had 
ever  entertained  upon  subjects  of  religious 
belief.  Her  faith,  firm  and  unclouded, 
and  unsubdued  by  the  press i  re  of  bodily 
anguish,  disasmed  p,..u  of  its  poignancy, 
and  !he  grave  of  its  terror's  ;  and  she 
closed  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  by  a 
death,  tranquil,  resigned,  and  holy.  Dear 
to  her  family,  her  friends,  and  society,  her 
memory  will  h  og  be  cherished  with'  feel¬ 
ings  of  affection  and  esteem  ;  and  the  gene¬ 
ra!  interest  and  regret  excited  by  her  loss 
will  best  evince  the  truth  of  this  me¬ 
morial. 

May  20.  Charles  Bowyer,  infant  son  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Nichols,  of  Red  Lion  Passage. 

At  Balham,  co.  Surrey,  Mrs.  Evans, 
relict  of  the  late  Geo.  E.  esq.  and  sister  of 
Sir  Charles  Price,  hart.  M.  P. 

May  21.  In  Pal).  Mall,  after  a  few  days’ 
illness,  aged  36,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Ileberden, 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Physicians. 

At  Rayner-place,  Chelsea, Thos.  Pickles, 
esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

May  23.  At  Havering,  Essex,  Anne,  wife 
of  W.  Jacobs,  esq.  of  Great  Portland-st. 

At  Herne-hill,  Camberwell,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Winstanley,  of  Paternoster-row7. 

May  25.  Edmond  Malone,  esq.  the  well- 
known  commentator  on  Shakspeare.  Of 
this  truly  polite  and  accomplished  Scholar, 
we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  our  next. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &c.  in  May  18)2  (to  the  25th),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  London. — Birmingham  Canal,  580/.  ex  half-yearly  dividend  of  13/.  2s.  6 d. 
clear. — Neath  300/  dividing  20/.  per  share  clear  per  annum. — Swansea,  192/.  dividing 
10/.  per  share  clear. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  205/.  ex  half-yearly  dividend  4/.  clear  — 
Grand  Junction,  230/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham  New  Shares,  10/.  per  Share  Dis¬ 
count. — Rennet  and  Avon,  2 51. — Rochdale,  39/. — Ellesmere,  69/. — Lancaster,  2 31. — 
Wilts  and  Berks  Old  Shares,  20/. — West  India  Dock,  154/. — London  Dock  Stock,  115/. 
— Ditto  New  Subscription,  14/,  Premium. — East  London  Water-Works,  73/. — Russel 
Institution,  18/.  18.?. — London  ditto,  521.  lOs. — Surrey  ditto,  15/. — Provident  ditto, 
21.  10.v.  Premium. — Kensington  Turnpike  Bonds,  100/.  bearing  4/.  per  cent.  70/. — 
Globe  Assurance,  112/. — Albion  ditto,  52/. — London  Assurance  Shares,  20 1.  5s.  cx 
half-yearly  dividend  I0,y. — Thames  Navigation  Bonds,  88/.  Interest  at  51.  per  cent. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  April  22,  to  May  26,  1812. 


Christened. 
Males  -  95 1 

Females  939 

Whereof  have  diet 


1890 


Buried 
Males  -  916  ) 

Females  816^ 
under  2  years  old 


1732 

493 


Peck  Loaf  6?.  2 d 
Salt  £\.  per  bushel ;  4i d  per  pound. 


2  and  5 
5  and  10 
10  and  20 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 


186 

71 

58 

112 

171 

195 


50  and  60  14§ 
60  and  70  135 
70  and  80  M6 
80  and  90  39 

90  and  100  7 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  endim 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 


Middlesex 

Surrey 

Hertford 

Bedford 

Huntingd. 

Northam, 

Rutland 

Leicester 

Nottingh. 

Derby 

Stafford 

Salop 

Hereford 

Worcester 

Warwick 

Wilts 

Berks 

Oxford 

Bucks 

Brecon 

Montgom. 

Radnor 


s. 

135 

139 

127 
121 
130 
130 

128 
122 
129 
122 
133 
143 

145 
141 

146 
135 
133 
135 
128 
160 
139 
141 


d 

11 

4 

0 

8 

7 

0 

0 

9 

4 

3 
9 

4 

6 

3 
1 1 

4 

O 

rj 

1 

s 

0 

1 

10 


Rye 


s. 

83 

77 

63 

70 

00 

85 

00 

00 

89 

00 

00 

107 

70 

72 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


d. 

o 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

4 

10 

0 

'() 

0 

0 

(i 

0 

0 

0 


Barly 

s.  d. 


74 

72 
60 
54 
66 
71 
78 
69 

73 

74 
77 
85 
87 

69 
76 
71 

75 

70 

71 
105 
75 
89 


3 
6 

4 

10 

8 

10 

3 
0 
0 

0 

1 

x 

8 

5 
2 

10 

6 
0 
9 

4 
6 


Oats 
d. 


s . 

55 
58 
43 
42 

42 

45 

43 
43 

46 
49 

48 

49 
33 

43 

44 
53 

56 

47 
51 

48 
49* 
38 


0 
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63 
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00 
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00 


Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

133  7 [81  7;76  1  [47  5(70  1 
Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter: 

I  .  f  1  l 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 


MARIT1M  I; 
Wheat  Ry 
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135 

127 
135 

128 
130 
125 
127 
121 
123 


Essex 
Kent 
Sussex 
Suffolk 
Camb. 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
North  urn.  118 
Cumbcrl.  122 
Westmor.l  33 
Laneasterl31 
Chester  127 
Flint  140 
Denbigh  132 
Anglesea  00 
Carnarv.  123 
Merionet.  127 
Cardigan  126 
Pembroke  123 
Carmarth  146 
Glamorg.  145 
Gloucest.  141 
Somerset  142 
Alonmo.  157 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorset 
Hants 


137 

133 

138 
140 
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4 
10 
10 
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5 
0 
8 
1 

7 
4 

6 
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8 
0 
6 
8 
2 
6 

11 

0 
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8 

5 
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May  16,  1812. 

COUNTIES, 
e  Early  Oats  Beaus. 


regulated  in  Great  Britain . . . 130 
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97 
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74 
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74 
33 
114 
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74 
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53 
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00 
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PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  May  25  : 

Fine  per  Sack  000s.  to  1  10s.  Seconds  100s.  to  105.9.  Bran  per  Q.  209.  to  21s.  Pollard  28 s.  to  32 s. 

New  Rape  Seed  per  Last  75/.  to  SO/. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  May  1 1  to  May  16: 
Total  5,580  Quarters.  Average  1299.  5fd — 3%d,  lower  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  May  16,  46s.  Id 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  May  20,  43s.  9fd  per  Cwt. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  May  25 


Kent  Bags . 41.  10s.  to  7/.  10s. 

Sussex  Ditto., . ,4/.  10s.  to  71.  0s. 

Fssex  Ditto . 51.  0s.  to  6/.  10s. 


Kent  Pockets . 41.  Os.  to  71. 

Sussex  Ditto . 51.  15s.  to  61. 

Farnham Ditto  . 9/.  9s.  to  1 1/.  1  is. 


Os. 

6s. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  May  25  : 
it.  James’s,  Hay  41.  17s.  Od.  Straw  3/.  Is.  6d. — Whitechapel,  Hay  51.  5s.  Clover  7/.  17s.  6d. 
Straw  51.  7*.  6d. — Smith  field,  Clover  6/.  16s.  6d  Old  Hay  51.  15s.  Straw  9,1.  15s. 

SMITHFIELD,  May  25.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  Stone  of  81bs. 


Beef . 5s.  8 d.  to  6s. 

Mutton . 6s.  Od  to  7s. 

Veal . 6s.  8  d  to  7s. 

Pork . 5s.  4d  to  6s. 


8  d 
Od 
8  d 
8d 


Lamb . 6s.  8d  to  8s.  4d 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  1575.  Calves  120. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  9000.  Pigs  260, 


COALS,  May  25  :  Newcastle  44s.  to  53s.  6d  Sunderland  44s. 

SOAP,  Y  Mow  86>.  Mottled  100'.  Curd  104.v.  CANDLES,  13s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  14s, 
TALLOW,  per  Stoue,  81b.  SL  James’s  4s.  3d  Clare  0s.  Od  Whitechapel  4s,  3d 
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each  day’s  Price  of  stocks  in  may,  1812. 
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London  Gazette 
General  Evening 
M.Post  M.  Herald 
Morning  Chronic. 
Times-M.  Advert. 
P.  Ledger  ^-Oracle 
Brit.  Press —  Day 
St.  James’s  Chron. 
Sun — Even.  Mail 
Star — Traveller 
Pilot — Statesman 
Packet-  Lond.  Chr. 
Albion— C.  Chron. 
Courier — Globe 
Eng.  Chron.— Inq. 
Coni-  d’Angleterre 
Cour.  de  Londres 
!5otherWeek!yP. 
17  Sunday  Papers 
Hue  &  Cry  Police 
Lit.  Adv.  monthly 
Bath  3 — Bedford 
Berwick — Boston 
Birmingham  4 
Blackb.  Brighton 
Bristol  5,  Bury 
Camb. — -Chath. 
Carli.2— Chester  2 
Chelms.  Cambria. 


\/La 


JUNE,  1812. 

CONTAINING 


Cornw. -Covent.  2 
Cumberland  2 
Doncaster—  Derb. 
Dorcbest.— Essex 
Exeter  2,  Glouc.  2 
Halifax — Hants  2 
Hereford,  Hull  3 
Ipswich  1,  Kent  4  * 
Laneast.-Leices.2 
Leeds2,  Liverp.  6 
Maidst.  Manch.  4 
Newc.3. — Notts.2 
Northampton 
Norfolk,  Norwich  | 
N.WalesOxford2 
Portsea — Pottery  ! 
Preston — Plym.  2 
Reading — Salisb. 
Salop — Sheffield2 
Sherborne,  Sussex 
Shrewsbury 
Staff. — Stamf.  2  * 
Taunton — Tyne 
Wakefi. — Warw.  . 
Wore.  2 — York  3  * 
Ireland  37 
Scotland  24 
SundayAdvertise. 
Jersey2.  Guern.  2. 


Meteorological  Diaries  for  June.  1  SI  2.  ..506.512 
Dr.  Young  onDoctrine  of  FinalPerseverance  507 
Alms-houses  erected  by  John- Vise.  Perceval  ib. 
Reflections  excited  by  a  late  tragical  Event  id. 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Jeffreys  at  Winchester. ...  508 
Mr.  Durham  on  the  Rolvenden  Lecture....  509 
Mr.Taunton’s  Statement  of  Cases  of  Hernia  510 
Drawing  of  Swaffham  Two  Churches,  Cam  hr.  ib. 
Mr.  Prait’sintendedGuideto  Leamington, &c.  51 1 
View  of  Chester-le- Street  Church,  Durham  513 
Da  (^osta’s  Notices  of  Literati, Collectors!, fee.  ib. 
Barker’sAnswertoStricturesonhis  “Cicero”  517 
Retreat  of  dying  Birds, &c. — HebrewPoints  520 
Remarks  on  Jamieson’s  Etymological  Diet.  521 
Recent  Alterations  in  Worcester  Cathedral  525 
Visits  toWinchester  &  GloucesterCathedrals  526 
Classification  ofMineralKingdom  attempted  527 
LadiesEchlin&Bradshaigh,-PewsinChapels  528 
ArmsforSociety  of  Antiquaries. — N.  Anslev  529 
SirJuliusCaesar. — Autographs  of  DeFoe.&c.  ib. 
H. Baker’s  “Universe.” — Wood  coekF ami  1  y  530 
Memoirs  of  Win.  Sewell,  a  learned  Quaker  551 
Dr.  Marsh  vindicated  against  Bible  Society  5.33 
Alledged  Innovations  on  the  Liturgy,  &c..  534 
Harwich  Corporation. — Theory  of  Heavens  536 
Prebend  of  Oxgate,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  537 


Elucidations  of  difficult  Passages  in  tbeBible  ib. 
Remarks  respecting  presentTheory  . of  Sound  541 
R.Haward. -Apple-trees. -Classic.Criticisms  542 
Prices  of  Gold  &Silver. — Mr.Dyer’s  Poetics  543 
Literary  Intelligence. — Index  Indipatorius  544 
Review  of  New  Publications  j  viz. 
Lysons  on  Meeting  of  Choirs  at  Gloucester  545 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.  546 
Jppp  on  Representative  System  of  England  548 
Parish  Registers  Bill. — Courtney’s  Sermon  551 
Galt’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  concluded....  552 

D’Israeli’s  Calamities  of  Authors... . 555 

Cole’s  Stepeogoniometry. . . . 563 

Select  Poetry  for  June  1812 . 565 — ■ 568 

Proceedings  in  presentSession  of  Parliament  569 
Interesting  Intel!,  from  the  London  Gazettes  573 
Abstract  of  principal  Foreign  Occurrences  578 
Intel!,  from  various  Parts  of  the  Country.  582 

Domestic  Occurrences . 585 

Cheat.  Regist. — Promotions. — Preferments  587 
Births  and  Marriages  of  eminent  Persons..  588 
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Meteorolcgjcal  Diary  fur  May,  1S12.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 


Days.  Mo. 

• 

A  rt 

CO  j£ 

S  d 

Inches. 

20ths. 

WEATHER. 

1 

49  55 

30-  2 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  clear 

2 

48  54 

30-  0 

mostly  clear 

3 

44  56 

29-16 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  clear 

4 

47  57 

29-15 

clear 

5 

50  63 

29-19 

mostly  overcast  and  cloudy 

6 

57  64 

30-  2 

mostly  clear 

7 

47  66 

29*19 

ditto 

8 

60  74 

29-16 

light  rain  in  the  morning,  mostly  clear 

9 

56  63 

29-14 

cloudy,  light  showers,  windy 

10 

54  61 

29-  5 

cloudy,  showery 

11 

57  62 

29-10 

morning  cloudy,  some  rain,  afternoon  clear 

12 

57  62 

29-11 

clear 

13 

55  62 

29-10 

cloudy  at  times,  windy 

14 

52  56 

29-11 

mostly  clear,  afternoon  heavy  thunder-storm,  with  hail 

15 

48  62 

29-16 

mostly  cloud}'-,  afternoon  some  light  rain 

16 

49  58 

30-  2 

cloudy  in  general,  windy 

17 

45  49 

30-  2 

cloudy,  evening  heavy  rain 

18 

45  56 

30-  0 

cloudy,  some  light  rain  in  the  morning 

19 

51  58 

29-17 

almost  constant  rain 

20 

58  65 

29-13 

mostly  cloudy 

21 

59  67 

29-15 

cloudy,  showery 

22 

56  61 

29-18 

cloudv  at  times 

23 

49  62 

30-  7 

mostly  cloudy 

24 

53  65 

30-  8 

cloudy,  evening  very  light  rain 

25 

59  69 

30-  5 

cloudy,  some  light  showers 

'26 

64  71 

30-  0 

ditto 

27 

63  67 

29-11 

cloudy  at  times,  some  very  light  rain 

28 

62  69 

29-12 

cloudv  at  times,  evening  some  light  rain 

29 

62  69 

29-11 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  showery 

30 

62  66 

29- 1.6 

cloudy,  showery 

31 

60  64 

29-16 

cloudy,  very  rainy,  high  wind. 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  from  observations  made  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
mornine,  are  54-13  lOOths;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  were 
56-64  ioOths  ;  in  1810,  50-12  lOOths  ;  in  1809,  56-78  lOOths;  in  1808,  56-90  lOOths; 
in  1807,  55-66  lOOths;  in  1806,  54-17  lOOths;  in  1805,  57-50  lOOths;  and  in  1804,57. 

The  quantity  of  Rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  3  inches  46  lOOths  of  an  inch; 
that  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1811,  was  3  inches  41  lOOths;  in  1810, 
2  inches  59  lOOths  ;  in  1809,  1  inch  45  lOOths;  in  1808,  2  inches  99  lOOths;  in  1807, 
5  inches  82  lOOths;  in  1806,  1  inch  59  lOOths;  m  1805,  1  inch  43  lOOths;  and  in 
1804,  2  inches  75  lOOths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  June,  1812.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

_o 

v  . 

-  -+j 

O  X 
far 

^  £ 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  June  1812. 

May 

27 

O 

62 

O 

73 

O 

62 

29,56 

fair 

28 

60 

66 

63 

,57 

rain 

29 

60 

72 

61 

,  55 

fair 

30 

61 

70 

60 

,82 

fair 

31 

60 

70 

59 

j  75 

fair 

J.l 

56 

62 

55 

,78 

rain 

2 

55 

67 

52 

.,93 

fair 

3 

56 

60 

53 

30,  00 

rain 

4 

60 

70 

56 

,04 

fair 

5* 

61 

69 

54 

,05 

fair 

C 

52 

64 

50 

,10 

fair 

7 

53 

65 

52 

,  15 

fair 

8 

53 

61 

50 

,23 

fair 

9 

51 

60 

55 

,31 

fair 

10 1 

56 

57 

43 

,38 

cloudy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer, 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

6 

*3  -J 
o  f,, 
— «  ^ 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  June  1812. 

Jane 

O 

O 

O 

11 

55 

70 

62 

30,  20 

fair 

12 

62 

72 

60 

,03 

fair 

13 

59 

70 

62 

29,  94 

fair 

14 

60 

74 

61 

,84 

fair 

15 

63 

69 

59 

,82 

cloudy 

16 

.56 

65 

52 

,56 

fair 

17 

52 

55 

50 

,45 

rain 

18 

51 

62 

49 

,79 

cloudy 

19 

52 

57 

50 

,  54 

stormy 

20 

54 

60 

49 

,37 

stormy 

21 

52 

58 

50 

,52 

stormy 

22 

55 

60 

49 

,85 

showery 

23 

55 

60 

50 

,89 

showery 

24 

51 

63 

54 

,90 

showery 

25 

55 

66 

54 

,80 

-how  cry 
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Mr.  Urban,  Rolvenden ,  June  1. 

S  I  consider  your  Miscellany  to 
be  a  general  depository,  or 
shrine,  of  literary  relicks,  1  transmit 
to  you  the  enclosed  Reply  of  Dr. 
Young,  to  an  Enquirer  respecting,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  the  Scriptural  ity  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Final  Perseverance. 
From  the  manuscript,  now  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Widow  of  the  Gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  I  tran¬ 
scribed  it.  It  has  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  hitherto.  Without  pledging  my¬ 
self,  on  either  side,  as  to  the  sentiment 
which  it  contains,  I  entrust  it  to  your 
disposal.  J.  G.  Durham. 

Dear  Sir — The  Scripture  only  can 
give  us  light  as  to  our  final  acceptance 
with  God.  Our  own  fancied  impulses 
may  deceive  us.  No  man  can  have  a  full 
assurance  of  salvation,  for  this  plain  rea¬ 
son,  vi..  “  Because  the  end  can  never 
be  certain,  when  the  means  of  attaining 
that  end  are  uncertain.”  Now,  though 
for  the  time  past  a  man  may  have  lived 
well,  yet  he  is  not  sure  that  he  shall  do 
so  for  the  future.  And  the  Scripture  has 
cautioned  us  against  flattering  ourselves 
with  full  assurance  of  salvation,  when 
it  says,  <c  Let  him  that  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.” 

That  this  short  and  plain  considera¬ 
tion  may  restore  your  peace  of  mind,  is 
the  hearty  prayer  of,  Your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  E.  Young. 

To  Mr.  TVm  Slade,  at  Deptford , 
in  Kent,  Sept .  11,  1757. 


Mr.  Urban,  Harwich ,  June  2. 

HE  late  much-lamented  Prime 
Minister’s  Grandfather  (seepage 
500)  was  Member  of  Parliament  for 
this  Borough,  and  contributed  to  the 
erection  of  the  Workhouse  here  ;  as 
appears  by  the  following  Inscription 
on  a  white  stone  in  the  West  front  of 
that  building. 

“  This  Workhouse  was  erected  and 
fitted  up  at  the  expence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Lord  Viscount  Percival  and 
Sir  Philip  Parker,  hart,  representatives 
of  this  Borough,  (for  the  encouragement 


of  industry,  and  the  good  ordering  of 
the  poor) ;  in  the  first  year  of  the 
happy  reign  of  King  George  the  Second. 
George  Rolfe,  esquire,  being  Mayor. 
MDCCXXVIII” 

Since  the  period  mentioned  in  the 
above  inscription,  this  Workhouse 
has  been  considerably  enlarged; and  it 
now  forms  about  one-third  part  of 
the  present  building  used  for  that 
purpose.  R.  R.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Urban,  Blandford ,  June  3. 
rlP HE  following  observations  origi- 
Jl  uated  in  a  strong  impression  of 
those  feelings  which  were  excited  by 
a  late  most  tragical  event;  an  event 
of  public  notoriety,  and  of  a  nature 
so  affecting,  as,  at  the  instant,  to 
divest  Party  itself  of  its  accustomed 
violence,  and  to  unite  in  the  utmost 
possible  degree  all  the  respectable 
members  of  society,  in  the  expression 
of  their  heartfelt  concern,  together 
with  their  avowed  abhorrence  of  the 
atrocious  act,  which  was  productive 
of  so  direful  a  result.  Many  and 
striking  indeed  are  the  lessons  it  af¬ 
fords  us.  While,  in  common  with 
other  instances  of  mortality,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  sudden  dissolution,  it  de¬ 
monstrates  the  instability  of  sublunary 
things;  it  likewise  reads  us  an  in¬ 
structive  lecture  on  the  necessity  of 
seif-government,  and  manifests  the 
destructive  effect  of  evil  passions, 
when  suffered  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
over  the  nobler  powers  of  the  mind. 
There  is  one  object,  however,  to 
which,  in  committing  these  thoughts 
to  paper,  I  would  more  particularly 
direct  the  reader’s  attention;  an  object 
to  which  it  appears  to  me  capable  of 
being  applied,  although  it  may  not, 
in  all  probability,  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  so  many  persons,  as  the 
foregoing  reflections,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  what  every  rightly  thinking  man 
must  inevitably  form.  The  use  I 
wmuld  willingly  make  of  the  afflicting 
circumstance,  distinctly  from  the 

above 
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above  mentioned,  is  to  draw  from  it 
some  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  truth  and  excellence  of  our  holy 
Religion  ;  arguments  constituting  an 
important  internal  evidence  in  its  be¬ 
half,  and  therefore  suited  to  come 
more  directly  home  to  men’s  "business 
and  bosoms,  than  any  external  proofs 
of  its  authenticity,  which,  being  ad¬ 
dressed  to  their  understandings,  may, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  too  often  do, 
play  round  the  head  without  coming 
near  the  heart. 

Let  us  then  observe,  with  a  little 
attention,  the  feelings  to  which,  by 
woeful  experience,  we  find  the  whole 
human  race  to  be  more  or  less  ex¬ 
posed,  and  from  which  if  we  have 
escaped,  ’tis  often  greatly  owing 
to  the  happy  situation  or  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  a  kind  Providence 
has  placed  us;  and  how  tally  shall  we 
fee  led  to  own  the  peculiar  suitableness 
of  the  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible, 
to  the  condition  of  man.  Let  us  mark 
the  frequent  and  fatal  domination  of 
passions  over  the  more  exalted  and 
legitimate  powers  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science  ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  confess 
the  utility,  and  1  might  venture  to 
add  the  necessity  for  that  system, 
which  has  the  most  direct  tendency  to 
bridle  and  restrain  every  dangerous 
excess  of  criminal  and  lawless  desire, 
and,  especially,  to  root  up  and  exter¬ 
minate  the  latent  seeds  of  malice  and 
revenge,  before  they  have  time  to 
expand  and  be  called  into  action.  To 
say  nothing  of  those  other  various 
evil  inclinations,  against  which  our 
blessed  Lord  expressly  warns  us  to  be 
on  our  guard ;  let  us  for  the  present 
purpose  only  dwell  on  those  particu¬ 
lar  charges  contained  in  the  Scripture, 
which  expressly  apply  to  the  case 
tinder  our  consideration.  Could  any 
man  who  duly  reflected  on  the  import 
of  the  command  to  love  our  enemies, 
and  to  pray  for  them  that  despile- 
fully  use  us  and  persecute  us ;  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  paid  a  just 
respect  to  the  bright  and  consistent 
example  set  us  by  the  Divine  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  but  more  especially  at  the 
dread  hour  when  his  malicious  ene¬ 
mies  were  employed  in  the  execution 
of  their  most  cruel  designs  against 
him  ?  could  any  man  who  rightly 
reverenced  the  injunction,  “  Dearly 
beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath,  for  it  is 


written,  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord?”  could  any 
man  who  paid  proper  attention  to  the 
admonition,  “  Be  ye  angry  and  sin 
not;  let  not  the  Sun  go  down  upon 
your  wrath,  neither  give  place  to  the 
Devil ;”  or,  lastly,  could  any  man 
who  claimed  forgiveness  from  Heaven 
but  in  proportion  as  he  himself  should 
exercise  it  towards  his  offending  bre¬ 
thren  of  mankind — he  drawn  in,  by  any 
temptation  whatsoever,  to  commit  so 
inhuman  a  deed  as  the  murder  of  a 
fellow-creature?  How  ought  we  then 
to  appreciate  that  divine  revelation, 
which,  from  its  benignant  tendency, 
bears  such  intrinsic  marks  that  it  is 
indeed  worthy  of  a  Divine  Legislator ! 
and  how  diligent  should  we  be  in  the 
cultivation  of  those  dispositions, 
whose  blessed  tendency  it  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
and  on  earth,  peace,  good-will  toward 
men !”  M.  G. 

Mr.  Urban,  Andover ,  June  8. 

OU  will  much  oblige  me  by  in¬ 
serting  the  following  inscription 
on  a  tablet  in  the  cloisters  of  Win¬ 
chester  Chapel,  put  up  at  the  expence 
of  the  late  Mr.  Waiter  Jeffreys,  whose 
death  is  noticed,  and  whose  worth  is 
very  justly  recorded,  iu  your  Maga¬ 
zine  for  October  last.  Jane,  therein 
mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Benja¬ 
min  Jeffreys,  was  a  niece  of  the  late 
Judge  Blackstone,  and  a  very  accom¬ 
plished  and  amiable  woman.  Her 
husband  was  inconsolable  on  her  death, 
and  survived  her  only  16  months. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  G. 

“  M.  S. 

dilectorum  in  vit&, 
defletorum  in  morte, 
reverend!  Benjamin!  Jeffreys,  A.M, 
hujusce  Coliegii  Soeii, 
et 

Janae  uxoris ; 
quorum 
ille  obiit 

die  7m0  Jul.  arm.  ae.  53,  A.  D.  1 800  ; 
haec 

die  12mo  Mart.  ann.  ae.  40,  A.  D.  179$. 

In  utrosque 
hoc  marmore  posito 
testatur  suum  amorem 
Guaiterus  frater  superstes.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Rolvenden,  June  10. 
HE  institution  of  the  Rolvenden 
Lecture  having  so  repeatedly 
been  discussed  in  your  very  valuable 
Miscellany;  I  rely  upon  your  accus¬ 
tomed 
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tomed  candour  for  the  insertion  of 
the  inclosed  Remarks  by  the  Institu- 
tor  thereof,  J.  G.  Durham. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  exhibit 
the  plan  of  the  Rolvenden  Lecture, 
as  some  have  ventured  to  condemn 
what  they  did  not  correctly  know.  — 

XIoAAotj  avliXsyny  jUEv  s0oj  'ra'EJt  'xxotylog 

OfJLOlUC, 

ay liXsysiv,  «jce7 i  t«t’  ev  e 9*i. 

Once  every  month,  when  the  moon 
was  at  its  full ,  on  a  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  *,  at  §  past  6  o’clock,  after  that 
the  Prayers  had  been  read  and  the 
Psalms  sung,  I  used  to  explain  from 
the  desk  one  of  the  Lessons  of  the 
day,  or  else  some  other  portion  of 
holy  writ.  Where  was  the  impropri¬ 
ety  of  this  ?  Where  the  slightest  “  de¬ 
parture  from  ecclesiastical  order  ?” 
What  Court,  or  what  Canon,  is  there 
which  interdicts  it  ?  The  Lecture  was 
delivered  in1  a  village ,  but  it  is  a  po¬ 
pulous  one,  containing  near  1200 
souls  :  it  was  an  Evening  Lecture, 
but  it  was  given  at  those  seasons  only 
when  it  was  physically  impossible  that 
“  deeds  of  darkness ”  could  be  com¬ 
mitted.  As  to  those  Clergymen  who 
“  omit  in  the  performance  of  the 
public  Service,  the  Litany,  or  the 
Communion,”  /  surety  am  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  them  ;  I  defy  any  one  to 
level  that  charge  against  myself;  and 
as  “  to  carelessness  and  disgusting 
haste”  in  the  reading  of  the  Prayers, 
the  commendations  of  my  severest 
adversaries,  for  a  very  contrary  con¬ 
duct,  entirely  preclude  the  necessity 
of  my  making  any  reply  to  that  in¬ 
sinuation. 

As  your  Correspondent  subscribes 
himself  “  A  Christian  of  the  Old 
School,”  it  is  reasonable  to  presume, 
that  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
antient  method  of  ecclesiastical  in¬ 
struction — he  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
the  very  method  which  he  so  rigidly 
censures  is  that  which  Ezra^t,  which 
the  Apostles g,  which  Christ^  himself 
adopted  :  nor  did  it  terminate  with 
then!  —  the  Church  hath  employed  it 
at  every  period  since  her  first  forma¬ 
tion.  The  effects  which,  in  the  pre- 

r-—  ■  - - -  - - - - — 

*  Wednesday,  being  a  Church-day, 
would  have  been  chosen  rather  than 
Thursday,  had  it  not  been  that  our  or¬ 
ganist  was  then  engaged. 

T  Nehemiah  viii.  5 — 8. 

X  Acts  xiii.  15. 

§  Luke  iv.  17—21. 


sent  instance,  attended  the  means 
used,  are  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  every  liberal  mind. 
Multitudes  crowded  to  hear  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  explained,  they  became  more 
addicted  to  the  reading  of  them  at 
home  ;  the  morals  of  the  parish  were 
improved,  and  Sunday-seiling  and 
other  enormities  more  easily  sup¬ 
pressed.  “  Solemnity  and  decorum” 
peculiarly  characterised  the  assembled 
worshipers  ;  nor,  “  from  the  more 
gloomy  parts  of  the  Church,”  did  any 
of  “  those  unseemly  noises”  proceed, 
which  have  so  unaccountably  affected 
the  imagination,  and  disturbed  the 
peace,  of  my  unknown  antagonist. 
Instead  of  his  exclaiming,  “  Behold 
what  a  weariness  is  it !”  the  word  of 
truth  explained,  and  the  path  to  Hea¬ 
ven  opened,  were  the  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  the  honest  rustick’s  heart.  Instead 
of  his  being  fatigued  by  the  services 
of  God’s  house,  so  refreshing  were 
“  the  waters  that  issued  out  from 
under  the  threshold  thereof,”  that  im¬ 
patiently  did  lie  long  for,  and  g!adiyr 
did  he  hail,  the  return  of  the  sweetly 
solemn  hour  which  recalled  him  from 
the  cares  of  time  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  eternity,  from  the  labours  of 
the  hand  to  the  repose  of  the  soul, 
from  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  earth 
to  the  fruits  and  flowrets  of  Paradise. 

Let  the  effects  then,  I  repeat  it,  jus¬ 
tify  those  means  which  the  word  of 
God  sanctions,  and  which  the  insti¬ 
tutes  of  man  do  not  condemn. 

On  the  subject  of  extemporary  ex¬ 
hortation,  allow  me  to  add  a  few  ob¬ 
servations.  The  “  Christian  of  the 
Old  School”  ought  to  have  recollect¬ 
ed  that  the  use^f  written  discourses 
in  the  pulpit  is  an  innovation,  and 
that  it  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  t  he 
word,  an  insulated  practice.  The 
Orator  in  the  Senate,  the  Pleader  at 
the  Bar,  the  Lecturer  in  the  Schools, 
all  reject  it;  the  Pulpit  is  its  only 
refuge,  and  that  but  recentioris  cevi. 
But  let  me  be  rightly  understood;  I 
trust  that  1  am  no  Bigot.  It  is  the 
matter ,  not  the  manner ,  which  is  most 
to  be  regarded.  Truth  is  truth,  whe¬ 
ther  read  from  a  book,  or  extempo¬ 
raneously  announced  ;  and  truth,  in 
any  form,  must  ever  be  acceptable 
and  amiable  in  the  eye  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  man.  I  have  long  been  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  what  St.  Paul  said  of  meats 
may  well  be  applied  to  Sermons. — • 
u  Let  not  him  that  ‘  readeth’  despise 

him 
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him  that  readefh  not ;  and  let  not 
him  that  ‘  readeth’  not,  judge  him 
that  readeth:  for  God  hath  received 
him.” 

Sot  pfv  roivra,  oqk&vT  sfty,  quo*  rot$E. 

Perhaps,  the  preaching  by  notes  is 
the  least  objectionable  mode — Wil¬ 
kins  recommended  it,  and  Burnet  used 
it.  It  comprehends  in  itself,  more 
than  any  oiher  scheme  winch  can  be 
devised,  the  accuracy  of  the  written , 
and  the  energy  of  the  extemporaneous. 
Were  it  but  cultivated  in  our  prepa¬ 
ratory  course  of  education,  with  a 
fourth  of  the  assiduity  with  which 
many  inferior  objects  are  pursued,  it 
■would  not  be  so  rare  an  attainment  as 
some  may  apprehend.  In  proof  that 
there  lias  been  no  exaggeration  of 
statement,  or  colouring  of  facts,  I 
would  refer,  in  attestation  of  what 
has  been  advanced,  to  the  evidence  of 
that  loving  and  beloved  people  among 
whom  I  now  reside,  and  among  whom 
1  have  not  heard  of  a  single  irregula¬ 
rity  having  occurred,  in  consequence 
of  the  Lecture  having  been  instituted. 

Instead  of  feeling  any  regret  on 
account  of  the  course  which  1  have 
followed  heqe,  I  should  be  happy  to 
see  it  more  generally  pursued;  and 
heartily  do  I  pray  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  glorious  prophecy,  announced 
by  the  evangelical  Prophet,  as  charac¬ 
terising  the  winding-up  of  the  last  dis¬ 
pensation:  “It  shall  come  to  pass 
that  from  one  new-raoon  to  another, 
and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another, 
shali  alL  flesh  come  to  worship  be¬ 
fore  me,  saith  the  Lord.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Greville-street !,  June  2. 
HE  following  statement  of  the 
very  frequent  occurrence  of  Her¬ 
nia,  at  different  periods  of  life,  lias 
been  obtained  principally  from  pa¬ 
tients  relieved  by  the  City  of  London 
Truss  Society,  within  the'short  period 
of  four  years  and  a  half,  and  entirely 
under  my  own  observation.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  form  an  interesting 
article  of  reference  to  the  medical, 
philosophical,  and  general  reader:  as 
such  j  have  taken  the  liberty  of  trans¬ 
mitting  it  for  publication  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  if  it  meets  your  ap¬ 
probation. 

In  3176  patients  2702  were  males, 
and  474  were  females, 

202  patients  under  10  years  of  age. 

160  ditto,  between  10  and  20  ditto. 

310  ditto, . 20  aud  30  ditto. 


590  ditto,  between  SO  and  40  ditto. 


632  ditto, . 40  and  50  ditto. 

664  ditto,  . . 50  and  60  ditto. 

432  ditto, . 60  and  70  ditto. 

168  ditto, . 70  and  80  ditto. 

10  ditto, . 80  and  90  ditto. 

2  ditto, . 90  and  100  ditto. 

ino 


From  the  most  accurate  estimation 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  this  malady  exist¬ 
ing  in  one  person  in  eight  through 
the  whole  male  population  of  this 
kingdom,  and  even  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  among  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community,  in  raanufac- 
turing  districts,  particularly  in  those 
persons  who  are  employed  in  weaving. 

John  Taunton, 

Surgeon  to  the  City  of  London 
Truss  Society,  the  City  and  Fins¬ 
bury  Dispensaries,  and  Lecturer 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Mr.  Urban,  Kingston ,  June  12. 
HEN  that  elegant  work,  “  The 
Beauties  of  England,”  first  made 
its  appearance,  and  Messrs.  Brayley 
and  Britton  were  the  editors,  I  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  for  information,  and  sketches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  then  re¬ 
sidence  on  the  confines  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire  and  Suffolk:  and  among  other 
communications  I  forwarded  a  Draw¬ 
ing  of  Sw  off  hum  Two  Churches ,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  so  called  from  the 
circumstance  of  two  Churches  being 
placed  in  one  enclosure;  the  receipt 
of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr, 
Brayley,  both  personally,  and  on  the 
blue  cover  of  the  7tn  Number  of  the 
work  in  question.  Since  which  time 
Messrs.  Brayley  and  Britton  have 
both  (I  believe)  withdrawn  from  the 
direction  of  this  publication  ;  whether 
it  has  fallen  into  better  hands  is  for 
the  publick  to  determine.  But  I  have 
some  reason  to  complain  of  an  inac¬ 
curacy  in  No.  X.  voi.  XIII.  (which  I 
received  a  few  days  since);  where  an 
engraving,  by  Scoit,  is  given  from  my 
drawing;  but  it  is  attributed  to  a 
M  r.Thomson,and  it  is  called  Sw  off  ham 
Churches,  Aorfoilc.  As  my  sketch  is 
well  known  to  many  literary  friends, 
both  of  yours  and  mine,  I  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  proving  the  truth  of 
my  assertion.  1  have  also  to  ctm- 
piain  that  the  engraver  has  not  done 
justice  to  my  sketch,  for  the  accuracy 
of  which  1  can  vouch,  however  defi¬ 
cient  it  may  be  iu  execution'.  The 
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spire  of  the  further  Church  was  re¬ 
markably  light,  but  there  was  a  pro¬ 
jection  towards  the  base,  which  1  had 
noticed  in  ray  sketch  ;  because,  from 
this  trifling  defect,  it  was  thought  lit 
to  pull  down  the  spire  :  although  two 
spirited  gentlemen,  then  resident  in 
the  parish,  offered  their  assistance, 
liberally,  towards  repairing  the  build¬ 
ing  as  it  then  stood,  feir  Charles 
Watson,  hart,  and  John  Affix,  esq. 
since  deceased,  with  several  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners,  were  anxious  to  preserve 
an  edifice  that  was  a  beautiful  object 
for  a  greatmany  miles  round.  From 
the  delay  of  near  eleven  years,  since 
I  made  this  sketch  for  the  Beauties  of 
England  to  its  appearing  in  the  work, 

1  was  induced  to  imagine  the  editor 
had  determined  that  it  should  not 
appear  in  their  work,  or  had  lost  the 
sketch.  I  had  it  therefore  in  con¬ 
templation  to  offer  it  to  your  valuable 
Repository,  as  it  is  curious  both  from 
its  architecture  and  situation  and  se¬ 
veral  other  circumstances,  as  well  as 
that  now  it  has  entirely  lost  its  cha¬ 
racter,  the  spire  being  demolished, 
in  doing  which  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  church  architecture,  the  porch, 
was  destroyed  by  the  workmen  bat¬ 
tering  down  the  spire  upon  it.  The 
other  church  has  been  modernized  in 
a  style  that  has  been  very  well  called 
Carpenter's  Gothic. — Happy  would  it 
have  been  if  your  animated  Corre¬ 
spondent,  “  An  Architect,”  had  pre¬ 
viously  seen  it,  and  by  his  timely  and 
spirited  remonstrances  prevented  this 
barbarous  demolition. 

If,  however,  you  think,  after  its 
appearance  in  the  work  above  men¬ 
tioned,  it  might  be  acceptable  to  your 
Readers;  having  the  original  sketch, 

1  will  send  it  to  you,  with  some  fur¬ 
ther  remarks  upon  it  *.  C.  W. 

Mr.  Urban,  Leamington  Spa, 

June  5. 

NOW  address  you  from  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  improving  and 
fascinating  Villages  in  the  kingdom, 
particulars  of  which  will  meet  the 
public  eye  in  due  time  ;  as  Mr.  Pratt 
has  been  with  us  some  time,  ami  pro¬ 
mises  us  to  be  ready  with  A  Guide, 
which  is  to  make  its  appearance  early 
in  the  next  season.  A  prospectus 
informs  us,  it  is  to  combine  the  agree¬ 
able  and  useful,  both  which  the  ac¬ 
tive,  as  well  as  the  retired  scenes  of 
this  delightful  place  and  its  environs 
*  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it.  Edit. 


will  abundantly  supply;  of  which 
circumstance,  the  publick  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  aware,  the  Author  of  the 
Gkaniugs  will  avail  himself;  parti¬ 
cularly,  as  we  presume  he  intends 
affixing  his  name,  since  it  is  given  in 
the  prospectus.  That  it  merits  his 
best  attentions,  no  persons  (who  have 
visited  a  spot  which  lias  afforded  the 
best  evidence  of  its  superior  claims 
of  air  and  water,  and  their  salutary 
influence)  will  deny  ;  uniting  the  most 
beautiful  walks,  rides,  drives,  and 
every  other  accommodation,  amidst 
tiie  iuxury/of  some  of  the  finest  roads 
in  England  ;  conducting  to  many  of 
the  most  magnificent  mansions,  pro¬ 
spects,  and  ruins  in  the  empire.  With 
ail  the;e  agremens  ihere  has  certainly 
been  hitherto  a  dearth  of  interior  at¬ 
traction,  till  Mr.  Bisset  (the  proprietor 
of  the  Museum  in  Birmingham,  and 
well  known  as  the  author  of  many 
pleasant,  useful,  and  moral  publica¬ 
tions)  has,  in  a  most  spirited  and  adven¬ 
turous  manner,  led  the  way  to  some 
higher  orders  of  amusement  and  cu¬ 
riosity,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
publick;  by  opening  an  elegant  picture 
gallery ,  news  room ,  and  promenade , 
where  the  London  and  Provincial 
papers  are  regularly  taken  in,  'also 
the  most,  eminent  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  and  other  works  of  taste,  so  as 
to  render  it  at  once  a  place  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  rational  amusements.  Mr. 
B.  has  certainly  displayed  great  taste 
in  the  elegance  of  its  decorations; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  hut  that 
the  undertaking  will  succeed,  as  the 
subscribers  are  numerous  and  of  the 
first  rank,  and  it  is  already  become  a 
most  agreeable  and  fashionable  place 
of  resort,  being  a  desideratum  long 
wanted  to  complete  the  attractions  of 
the  Spa.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
example  will  he  followed  by  other 
liberal  and  ingenious  men,  as  the 
place  advances  in  reputation:  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  will  have  the  merit 
of  having  introduced  and  established 
one  of  the  most  scientific  and  inte¬ 
resting  sources  of  entertainment  and 
information.  The  rapidity  of  the 
new  buildings  is  as  if  produced 
magic;  among  the  prime  of  them 
must  be  reckoned  the  superb  assem¬ 
bly-room,  and  the  new  baths  Your 
known  love  of  public  good,  and  the 
labour  or  ingenuity  that  produces  it, 
will  recommend  the  objects  above 
described  to  your  liberal  altention. 

Yours,  &c.  Migrator. 

A  Mete- 
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Day  of 
Month. 

Therm 

3  meter. 

Baro 

meter. 

Hyg. 

Rain. 
lOOths 
of  inch. 

Evap. 

1  OOths 
of  inch. 

Wind. 

Max. 

1 1p.m. 

Max. 

M  in. 

May  22 

57 

38 

30-20 

30-00 

108 

— 

- - 

N. 

23 

60 

■ — 

— 

N. 

24 

60 

53 

30-28 

— 

— 

N.  N.  W. 

25 

63 

58 

30-20 

30-10 

106 

— 

— 

W. 

26 

75 

59 

50-00 

29-82 

85 

- . 

• — 

W. 

27 

75 

56 

29-66 

29-75 

78 

— 

•40 

s. 

23 

72 

55 

29-71 

29-68 

90 

— . 

— . 

s. 

29 

68 

55 

29-69 

29-68 

100 

— 

— 

s.~ s.  w. 

30 

71 

29-88 

29-80 

90 

- . 

a  — 

w. 

31 

69 

59 

29-90 

90 

• - 

. — 

s.  w. 

June  1 

62 

50 

29 '92 

29-81 

90 

•50 

•35 

s.  w. 

2 

70 

56 

30-09 

30-00  ' 

85 

- - 

— 

w.  s.  w. 

3 

68 

56 

30-10 

50-09 

91 

- - 

— 

s.  w. 

4 

72 

57 

30-17 

30-12 

92 

— 

• - 

s.  w. 

5 

71 

52 

30-16 

30-14 

89 

— 

— 

YV.--S.-S.E 

6 

30-20 

84 

■ - 

— 

N.  E. 

7 

69 

43 

30-28 

80 

— 

■ - 

S.  E. 

8 

62 

50 

30-45 

30-44 

81 

- . 

— 

N. 

9 

67 

56 

30-48 

30-24 

80 

— 

— 

E.— N.  W. 

10 

58 

51 

30-46 

30-28 

80 

— 

— 

N.-S.E.-S.W 

11 

76 

60 

50-33 

30-16 

80 

— 

— 

N.N.W.-YV. 

12 

75 

30-13 

30-04 

81 

.  - 

— 

N.W.— W. 

13 

74 

— 

•25 

W.  S.  YY. 

14 

74 

29-88 

80 

— 

— 

S.  W.— YY. 

15 

70 

58 

29-88 

29-82 

78 

— 

— 

YY.  S.  W. 

16 

69 

51 

29-82 

29-78 

60 

— 

*35 

VY.S.W-S.VY 

17 

61 

49 

29-80 

29.64 

71 

•60 

— 

SW— S-SSE 

18 

64 

54 

29-90 

29-84 

82 

-28 

•10 

YY. 

19 

67 

51 

29-49 

29-40 

S2 

— 

— 

S.  w. 

20 

68 

50 

w.  s.  w. 

21 

68 

51 

29-66 

29.64 

90 

— 

— 

W.  S.  YY. 

May  22.  Cloudy  morning1,  fair  afternoon,  with  Scud  Cumulus  and  Cumulosiratus. 
23.  Various  clouds  in  different  heights.  24.  Clouded  sky  with  a  little  rain, 
a  wavy,  and  in  some  places  mottled,  appearance  of  the  cloudy  mass.  25 
Small  rain  ;  fair  evening.  2 6.  Fine  warm  morning,  Cirrus,  &c.  a  sort  of 

flying  haze  of  a  brownish  colour  here  andthere  appeared  in  the  afternoon.  27. 
Fine  warm  day  and  various  clouds.  28.  Clouds  in  two  strata,  some  rain,  fine 
sunset.  29:  All  the  modifications  appeared,  and  were  followed  by  showers. 

30.  Some  Cirri  early,  afternoon  all  the  clouds  were  compact  but  rocky  Cumuli. 

31.  Clouds  in  two  strata,  cloudy  and  rather  windy  by  night. 

June  1.  Small  rain  A.  M.  sun  and  clouds  P.  M.  2.  Clear  early,  then  various 
clouds.  3.  Some  small  rain  followed  by  fair  afternoon,  with  Cirro cumulus,  &c»s 
4.  Fair,  Cumuli,  &c.  5.  Cumuli  in  the  day,  which  was  fine,  evening  Cirri. 

6.  Cumuli  in  the  day,  fine  clear  evening  with  Cirri.  7-  Clouds  early,  fine 
clear  dry  day.  8.  Chiefly  cloudy  and  cool.  9.  Cloudy  morning,  fair  day 
with  Cumuli  and  some  Cirri,  evening  Nimbi,  no  rain  fell  here,  the  Nimbi  passing 
over  from  N.  W.  10.  Sun  and  clouds,  cloudy  evening.  11,  Cirri  and 
Cumuli,  Cirrostratus  in  evening.  By  sunset  the  clouds  were  highly  coloured 
with  a  crimson  tint.  12.  Cloudy  morning,  evening  Cirrostratus.  13.  Fine 
verv  early,  with  Cirrocumulus,  &c.  a  mist  came  on  soon  after  sunrise,  followed 
by  clouds,  fine  evening.  14.  Cirrus,  Cirrocumulus,  and  Cumuli,  prevailed  all 
day,  with  some  Cirrostratus,  &c.  15.  Fair  with  various  clouds  like  yesterday. 

16.  Hard  showers  before  light  plumose  Cirri,  Cumulostratus ,  &c.  in  the  day. 

17.  Rainy  feature  of  the  Cirrus  *,  &c.  followed  by  showers.  18.  Fair  very  early, 

cloudy  day,  rainy  evening.  19.  Wind  and  rain.  20.  Showery  day,  the 

Barometer  rose  in  the  night.  21.  Showery  like  yesterday. 

P.  S.  I  have  observed  that  rain,  accompanied  by  a  rising  Barometer,  is  generally 
healthy,  and  is  followed  bv  increased  temperature.  Can  these  circumstances  be 
attributed  to  its  being  electrified  positively,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  had  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  ? 

Clapton,  June  22,  1812.  THOMAS  FORSTER. 


*  In  rainy  weather  the  Cirrus  is  seldom  so  fibrous,  nor  the 
which  it  may  change  so  well  defined,  as  when  the  air  is  dry. 


Cirrocumulus  into 

Mr. 


/  ' 


1 


. . :  t. 
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Mr.  Urea n, 


Stratford  on  Avon , 
Sept.  19,  1810. 


THE  annexed  View  is  of  Chester- 
le-Strect  Church,  in  the  county 
of  Durham  ;  (see  Plate  I.) — It  is  a 
handsome  stone  edifice,  with  a.  nave, 
chancel,  side  ailes,  and  tower;  the 
base  of  the  latter  is  of  a  square  form  ; 
hut  above  the  roof  of  the  church  it 
assumes  an  octagonal  shape,  appa¬ 
rently  more  modern  ;  and  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  very  elegant  stone  spire, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land;  the  entire  height  is  156  feet. 
The  interior  is  neat,  and  well  preserv¬ 


ed  ;  it  contains,  a  singular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  monuments,  with  effigies  of 
the  deceased  ancestry  of  the  noble 
family  of  Lumley  from  a  very  early 
period — of  which  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  is  inserted  in  Hutchinson’s  Dur¬ 


ham,  vol.  II.  p.  392.  S.  2. 


Notices  and  Anecdotes  of  Literati, 
Collectors,  fyc.from  a  MS.  by  the 
late  Mendes  de  Costa,  and  collect¬ 
ed  between  1747  and  1788.  (Con¬ 
cluded  from  page  201.) 

40.  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  a  learn¬ 
ed  and  good  man,  a  Quaker,  died  26 
Dec.  1780,  about  4  in  the  morning, 
of  an  ulcer  in  his  bladder,  in  his  69th 
year.  His  library  and  paintings  were 
sold  in  17S1  in  York-stfeet,  Covent- 
garden.  His  house  and  choice  bota¬ 
nic  garden  of  rare  plants  were  sold  in 
the  same  year.  His  collection  of 
shells  and  animals  were  sold  (as  by  his 
will,  on  a  valuation  and  deduction 
thereon,)  by  Mr.  George  Humphrey 
on  his  part,  and  Dr.  Fordyce  on  the 
other  side  (valued  at  1500/.  deduction 
500/.)  to  Dr.  William  Hunter.  His 
collection  of  fossils,  &c.  (see  my  letter 
to  Dr.  Cuming,  13th  February  1783.) 

41.  Martiu  Folkes,  esq.  Pres.  R.  S. 
His  fine  library  produced  3090/.  16s. 
There  is  a  very  fine  (and  excellent) 
print  of  him  as  in  the  President’s  chair 
at  the  R'oyal  Society. 

42.  Smart  Lethieullier,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 
had  a  fine  collection  of  fossils,  chiefly 
figured,  and  marbles. 

43.  Charles  Lyttelton,  D.  D.  after¬ 
ward  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

44.  Richard  Pococke,  D.  D.  after¬ 
ward  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

45.  Thomas  Shaw,  D.  D.  Shaw  in 
his  Travels,' after  the  appendix  to 
catalogue  of  African  Fossils,  makes  a 

Gent.  Mag.  Junet  1812* 


complaint  against  Dr.  Woodward’s 
executors,  in  relation  to  several  cu¬ 
rious  things  he  sent  to  Woodward 
when  on  his  travels. 

46.  Mr.  Jacob  Neilson  died  on 
Saturday  night,  July  4,  1785,  at  Vaux- 
halJ.  He  dropped  down  in  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit,  and  expired  immediately* 
He  was  a  performer  on  the  kettle¬ 
drum  at  that  place,  and  had  belonged 
to  the  band  at  Vauxhail  fifty  years. 
He  was  said  to  he  upwards  of  80.  I 
knew  him  well ;  he  was  a  small,  lively, 
and  jocose  man ;  healthy,  and  wore 
his  age  very  well ;  I  did  not  think 
him  so  old  as  was  said,  but  upon  re¬ 
collection  he  mus!  have  been  about 
that  age.  I  was  acquainted  with  him 
before  the  beginning  of  1751,  and  got 
to  his  acquaintance  by  way  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Pond,  the  painter,  and  famous 
collector  of  shells.  Mr.  Neilson  then 
lived  with  Mr.  Pond  at  his  house,  be¬ 
ginning  of  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields;  and  at  that  very  time  was 
of  the  band  of  the  Vauxhail  uiusick: 
he  lived  with  and  at  Mr.  Pond’s  till 
he  (Pond)  died,  in  176...  He  was  the 
instigator  and  manager  of  all  Pond’s 
collections,  for  Pond  was  only  a 
virtuoso,  but  Neilson  a  scientific  man  ; 
and  indeed  ail  Pond’s  science,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  shells,  fossils,  &c.  were 
entirely  owing  to  Neiison’s  assiduity 
and  knowledge.  However,  at  Pond’s 
death,  it  was  found  that,  after  such  a 
strict  intimacy  mid  friendship  with 
Neilsou,  he  had  not  even  mentioned 
him  in  his  will,  nor  desired  his  aid  and 
care  in  disposing  of  his  curious  col¬ 
lections,  but  made  demands  on  him, 
though,  indeed,  the  elegance  of  them 
was  all  due  to  Neiison’s  skill  and 
knowledge.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  a  jealousy  Pond  had  of 
Neilson  on  account  of  Mrs.  Knapton, 
who  was  Pond’s  housekeeper  ;  and 
perhaps  too  well  founded,  for  she 
afterwards  lived  with  Neilson.  How¬ 
ever,  this  was  a  cruel  behaviour  to- 
Neilson.  To  return,  all  Pond’s  col¬ 
lections  were  sold  at  Langford’s  soon 
after  his  death,  and,  as  reported, 
yielded  about  1000/.  Numbers  of 
curious  fossils,  as  Sheppey  fish,  verte¬ 
brae,  and  other  parts,  lobsters,  crabs, 
&c.  of  day-stone  ;  most  elegantly  and 
scientifically  cleaned  of  the  clay-stone, 
&c.  by  Neilson,  were  sold  in  it,  and 
fetched  good  high  prices.  I  bought  a 
lobster  and  some  other  fossils  in  clay- 
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stone  for  Dr.  Edward  Wr.ight,  who 
bequeathed  them,  with  his  MSS,  li¬ 
brary,  &c.  for  the  Edinburgh  college 
(museum),  where,  I  presume,  they 
now  are.  Mr.  Neilson  was  very  scien¬ 
tific  and  curious,  but  especially  fond 
of  chemical  works,  and  would  repeat 
the  poetical  parts  very  readily  of 
many  of  them  by  heart.  Ashmole’s 
Theatrum  Chymicum  was  his  delight. 
He  was  also  curious  in  all  Natural 
History,  and  he  cleansed  his  shells, 
&c.  with  great  neatness:  hut  his  most 
surprising  works  were  cleaning  and 
freeing  all  extraneous  fossils  from 
their  loads,  or  masses  of  clay-stone, 
lime-stone,  and  other  stoney  matters, 
in  which  they  were  embedded,  in  a 
most  surprizing  and  excellent  natural 
and  scientific  manner,  by  mere  assidu¬ 
ity  and  patience,  without  using  labour 
or  any  artifice;  insomuch  that  any 
fossils  cleaned  by  him  are  elegant  and 
natural,  beyond  expression.  He  had 
been  taken  informer  wars  with  Spain 
prisoner;  and  was  kept  prisoner  of 
war  at  Vera  Cruz,  Havanna,  &c.  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  High¬ 
lander  born,  hut  where  and  when  is 
unknown;  for  his  relations,  nor  any 
one  yet  (November  1T85),  have 
claimed  kindred,  so  his  effects  remain 
unclaimed.  He  had  a  good  collection 
of  shells  and  fossils,  many  of  which, 
especially  the  latter,  are  cleaned  in 
perfection,  as  above  said,  by  him,  and 
are  very  elegant  and  valuable.  E.  M. 
D.  C.  23  November,  1785. — Mr.  Boy- 
dell  administered  to  his  effects  in  1786; 
and  his  goods,  books,  and  collections 
of  natural  history,  were  sold  by  pub¬ 
lic  auction,  by  Hutchins,  in  King- 
street,  Covent-garden  (catalogued  by 
George  Humphrey),  Aug.  10,  1786, 
and  the  two  following  days,  and  yield¬ 
ed  well  ;  Mr.  Hunter,  by  Mr.  Bell, 
purchasing  many  capital  lots,  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Swainson  many  of  the  Sheppey 
crabs.  It  is,  however,  said  he  died  in 
debt.  E.  M.  D.  C.  Sept.  1786. 

47.  Mrs.  Hill. 

48.  Thomas  William  Jones,  esq. 
His  curiosities  (the  first  public  sale 
I  remember  in  London,  of  shells,  fos¬ 
sils,  &c.  Langford  auctioneer)  were 
sold  at  his  dwelling-house  in  Bcaufort- 
buildings,  Strand,  in  1750. 

49.  William  Borlase,  A.  M. 

50.  Ebenczer  Mussel,  esq. 

51.  Mr.  Josiah  Colebrooke. 

52.  Mr.  Joseph  Dandridge.  This 
collector  is  celebrated  by  Mr.  Ray, 


Mr.  Petiver,  &c.  He  lived  on  the 
pavement  in  Moorfields  near  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  ;  was  a  silk-pattern-drawer; 
thick  and  of  a  middle  size.  I  used  to 
be  frequently  with  him  in  the  summer 
of  1740,  and,  though  he  was  then  up¬ 
wards  of  80,  lie  was  extremely  affable 
and  communicative.  He  told  me 
many  anecdoles  of  the  old  collectors, 
was  very  merry  and  chatty.  He  died 
about  3  or  4  years  after,  and  had  two 
daughters,  single  women.  He  had  a 
line  collection  of  natural  history,  as 
fossils,  birds,  shells,  &c. ;  but  his  chief 
display  was  in  insects,  well  kept  and 
judiciously  arranged,  and  shewed  them 
with  great  pleasure,  and  with  instruc¬ 
tion.  By  his  favour  I  saw  his  collec¬ 
tion  several  times. 

53.  James  West,  esq. 

54.  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  by  my  papers, 
died  Sunday  evening,  between  8  and 
9,  at  Mr.  Foster’s  house  in  Clement’s 
lane,  October  7,  1759.  He  drank 
tea  with  me  Monday  17th  September 
1759. 

55.  Mr.  Isaac  Romilly. 

56.  Sir  Thomas  Fludyer. 

57.  Mr.  John  Leweu. 

58.  Mr.  Leman. 

59.  Joseph  Letherland,  M.  D. 

60.  Mr.  Andrew' Peter  Dupont  died 
11  June,  1770,  aged  about  47  or  S, 
not  near  50. 

61.  Henry  lIampe,M.  D.  alchemist, 
died  in  1777. 

62.  Royal  Society".  Uffenbach, 
a  German  traveller,  about  1700,  men¬ 
tions  the  Royal  Society  with  honour, 
hut  their  Museum  with  great  dis¬ 
grace.  MSS.  Baron  Heynitz,  in  April 
1 7  65. — 1  n  1 7  8 1 ,  on  their  removal  to  the 
lodgings,  or  apartments,  in  Somerset 
House,  they  gave  the  whole  Museum 
away  to  the  British  Museum. 

I  was  elected  their  clerk  on  the  3d 
February  1763,  and  also  museum- 
keeper  and  librarian;  and  held  the 
place  till  December  1767. 

63.  Charles  Mason,  D.D. 

64.  Col.  King. 

65.  Colin  Mackenzie,  M.  D.  All 
his  collections,  viz.  books,  fossils,  and 
anatomical  preparations  and  figures, 
were  purchased  of  his  brother  and 
heir-at-law  (for  he  left  no  will)  by 
Dr.  Orme.  He  died  about  the  30th 
January  1775,  aged  about  52  years. 

66.  Petiver  James,  lnp.61,  Explan, 
of  plate  40,  Gaz* in  his  Mus.  Pet.  in 
his  advertisement,  he  says,  he  is  put¬ 
ting  to  the  press  his  11  and  12th  Cen¬ 
turies 
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turies  of  his  Mus.  containing1  English 
insects,  shells,  &c.  and  in  a  little  time 
a  catalogue  of  many  British  fossils. 
These  were  never  published,  except, 
perhaps,  some  loose  pieces  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Curious. 

67.  Mr.  John  Beaumont,  of  Stoney 
Easton,  under  Mendip-hills,  in  Somer¬ 
setshire,  who  proposed  obliging  the 
world  with  a  Natural  History  of  that 
County  if  he  had  met  with  due  en¬ 
couragement.  Wallis’s  Northumber¬ 
land,  p.  7  a. 

63.  Mr.  Drew  Drury. 

69.  Mr.  Church,  apothecary,  of 
Islington.  A  great  entomologist,  and 
breeder  of  insects.  Sold  his  collec¬ 
tions  at  Paterson's. 

70.  Mr.  Latham,  ornithologist,  at 
Dartford,  Kent,  has  wrote  au  excel¬ 
lent  work  of  birds  with  coloured 
plates. 

71.  Mr.  David  Mayne  made  large 
collections  of  fossils,  chiefly  of  Scot¬ 
tish.  He  collected  them  himself;  and 
desired  me  to  value  the  whole  in 
order  to  sell  them  to  the  publick  by 
a  plan  he  proposed.  He  advertised  it 
and  my  valuation  several  times,  in 
different  papers,  viz.  in  London  Chro¬ 
nicle  December  21,  1765.  The  pro¬ 
posed  plan  not  taking,  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  was  sold  by  public  auction, 
by  Paterson,  in  April  1766. 

72.  William  Boys,  esq.  Sandwich, 
Kent. 

73.  Mr.  Gostling  (Rev.)  was  of 
Canterbury.  His  collections  were  sold 
at  Langford’s  in  1778,  under  Mr. 
John  White's  inspection. 

74.  Mr.  John  White,  chip-hat  seller 
in  Newgate-street,  a  very  great  vir¬ 
tuoso.  [.Q.  Was  no!  this  Mr.  Jos.  W. 
who  died  at  Islington  in  1810,  see 
vol.  LXXX,  p,  189,  and  whose  col¬ 
lection  was  sold  by  Messrs.  King  and 
Lochee  ?] 

75.  Miss  Blackburne. 

76.  Mr.  Ingham  Foster.  See  his 
several  catalogues,  &c.  &c.  His  col¬ 
lections  were  all  sold  by  Mr.  Barford, 
Piazza,  Covent-garden  (late  Lang¬ 
ford’s),  viz.  1.  Prints,  eight  days, 
24  Feb.  1783,  yielded  976/. —  2.  Fos¬ 
sils,  ten  days,  10  March  1783,  317/.  Is. 
[catalogued]  by  me. — 3.  Antiquities, 
coins,  &c.  three  days,  361/.  by  Young, 
Ludgate-street.— 4.  Prints,  remainder 
of  drawings  and  pictures,  three  days, 
22  May,  363/.  by  Young. — 5.  Shells, 
corals,  and  cabinets,  &c.  twenty-eight 
days,  15  May,  646/.  by  me.— Total 


2663/.  Household  furniture,  china, 
glass,  mathematical,  electrical,  &c. 
&c.  May  19,  1784,  and  therewith 
additional  catalogue  of  shells,  fossils, 
and  books,  as  Lister’s,  Drury,  Harris, 
my  history  of  fossils,  &c.  &c.  20  May 
1784,  by  Egerton.  My  dear  friend 
Mr.  I.  F.  died  Thursday,  3  Oct.  1782, 
at  2  o’clock  afternoon,  aged  56  years 
9  months  and  30  days,  being  bom 
4  December  1725,  Old  Style. 

77.  Thomas  Pattinson  Yeats,  esq. 
F.  R.  S.  an  excellent  zoologist  in 
birds,  insects,  shells,  &c.  was  unfor¬ 
tunately  drowned  from  the  parade, 
or  wharf,  at  Liverpool,  by  falling 
into  the  sea,  in  1782.  His  collections 
of  natural  history  (made  by  Hum¬ 
phrey)  were  sold  by  Hutchins,  May 
12,  1783. 

78.  Mr.  Speed,  druggist,  in  Cannon 
Street,  a  collector,  and  had  a  most 
curious  and  elegant  collection  of  shells. 
He  died  beginning  of  1785,  and  his 
collection  was  sold  by  Hutchins  in 
March  1785. 

79.  Mr.  John  Millan  (Macmillan 
was  his  real  name),  bookseller,  at 
Charing  Cross. 

80.  Mr.  Sheldon,  sen.  surgeon,  died 
before  15  May,  1783. 

81.  William  Hunter,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
and  F.  S.  A. 

82.  Hon.Topham  Beauclerc,  F.R.S. 

83.  John  Hunter,  esq.  F.  R.  S. 

84.  Richardsons,  of  North  Bierley, 
in  Yorkshire.  A  considerable  family 
seated  there,  very  eminent  in  natural 
history.  I  conversed  with  one  of 
them  about  1744  or  46.  The  Richard¬ 
sons  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Ray,  Llhuyd,  Petiver,  Woodward, 
&c.  In  the  News  1784,  Leeds  Nov. 
16,  1784,  Thursday  night  (/.<?.  14) 
died  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  in  his  26th 
year,  the  Rev,  Henry  Richardson 
Currer,  of  Thornton,  the  last  male 
heir  of  the  Richardsons  family,  six  of 
whom  have  died  within  the  last  six 
years,  so  that  the  whole  family  estate 
descended  to  him. 

85.  Hon.  Mrs.  Cavendish,  daughter 
of  Lord  George  Cavendish  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  commonly 
known  and  su manned  Jack  Cavendish , 
from  her  rough  masculine  form  aud 
behaviour.  She  was  married  to  Mr. 
Chandler,  son  to  a  Bishop  of  Durham ; 
hut  retained  her  name, and  never  took 
his:  died  about  1780.  A  great  col¬ 
lector  of  pictures,  miniatures,  gems, 
costly  shells,  and  costly  statues,  and 

works 
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works  of  ivory,  gold,  silver,  and 
other  valuable  materials. 

86.  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  F.R.S. 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  uncle  to  the  above  Mrs.  C.  A 
gentleman  of  extensive  knowledge  in 
the  sciences,  and  died  1780.  Very  old, 
SO,  or  upwards. 

87.  Her  Grace  Margaret  Duchess 
of  Portland,  daughter  to  the  Ear!  of 
Oxford,  the  great  collector  of  books; 
died  in  August  1785,  in  her  70th  year. 
She  died  of  a  complaint  in  her  bow¬ 
els.  Her  collections  were  sold,  in 
thirty-eight  days  sale,  on  Monday  the 
24th  of  April  1786,  and  a  catalogue 
in  4ro.  of  it  printed,  price  5s.  The 
natural  history  made  by  Mr.  George 
Humphrey,  and  formed  or  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  her 
Grace’s  chaplain.  Her  heir  and  exe¬ 
cutors  were  her  four  children ;  the 
Duke;  Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  Lady 
Viscountess  Weymouth  ;  and  the 
Countess  of  Stamford.  The  whoie 
sale  came  to  (not  quite)  10,000k 

88.  Dr.  John  Coakley  Letisom. 

89.  Richard  Kaye,  F.  R.  S.  Mus. 
Brit.  Curator,  D.  D.  &c.  &c. 

90.  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Matthews, 
a  scientific  and  curious  collector  of 
natural  history,  especially  of  shells 
and  native  fossils ;  as  gems,  crystalli¬ 
zations,  and  ores.  Formerly  of  Far- 
ingdon  in  Berkshire.  Most  of  his 
curious  collections  were  sold  at  pub¬ 
lic  auction  at  Greenwood’s  rooms, 
in  Leicester-square,  in  1785,  under 
Mr.  Martyns,  trustee  ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphrey,  catalogue-maker. 

91.  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  LL.D. 
of  Doctors  Commons,  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  Antiquary.  The  sale  of  his  li¬ 
brary  at  Leigh’s,  for  eight  days,  pro¬ 
duced  987/.  Is. 

92.  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  knt.  created 
so  by  George  III.  His  library,  sold 
by  Leigh,  produced  4341.  15s.  his 
Holophusicon  Museum  at  Leicester 
House  was  proved  in  1783,  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  of  the  value  of  53,000/.  It  was 
made  afterwards  iu  1784  a  lottery  of, 
and  the  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Parkinson, 
who  removed  it  from  Leicester-square 
to  Albion-place.;  and  first  opened  as 
an  exhibition  Dec.  3,  1787,  at  2s.  Orl. 
a  person. — Last  Thursday,  31  Janu¬ 
ary  1788,  died  in  Lancashire,  Sir 
Ashton  Lever,  collector  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum,  which,  while  his  property,  bore 
his  name,  and  a  monument  ol  his 


name  it  will  be  to  all  posterity.  He 
died  while  sitting  on  the  bed  of  jus¬ 
tice  with  hjs  brother  magistrates. 

93.  George  Keate,  esq.  F.R.  S.  and 
F.  S.A.  barrister-at-law,  also  a  e  ood 
poet  and  painter. 

94.  Martyn  Fonnereau,  esq. 

95.  Mr.  Peter  Woulfe,  F.  R.  S. 

68.  Philip  Rashleigh,  esq.  M.  P. 
for  Fowey,  Looe.  Seat,  Menabilly, 
Cornwall. 

97.  Samuel  Ewer,  esq. 

98.  Counsellor  Thomas  Griffin,  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  son  to  the  Admiral  of 
that  name.  His  seat  is  at  Hadnock, 
near  Monmouth.  Thick  set  man,  with 
extreme  remarkable  swelled  legs, 
caused  by  an  illness  many  years  ago. 
A  very  intelligent  and  scientific  col¬ 
lector  of  fossils,  shells,  &c. 

99.  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Greville, 
F.R.S.  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

100.  Moses  Harris,  a  famous  ento¬ 
mologist,  and  miniature  painter. 

101.  Daniel  Charles  Sol  under,  M.  D. 

102.  George  Scott,  esq.  LL.  D. 
F.R.S.  and  A.  S.  F.  a  great  Antiqua¬ 
ry,  not  only  of  charters,  leases, 
records,  &c.  but  of  matters  or  mate¬ 
rials  of  antiquity,  such  as  coins,  abbey 
seals,  Roman  lamps,  and  Etruscan 
ware  ;  warlike  instruments,  as  swords, 
daggers,  pistols,  helmets,  saws,  &c. 
other  antient  instruments ;  regalia 
watches,  monuments,  or  sarcophagi, 
basal!®,  bronzes,  idols,  apparel,  pic¬ 
tures,  portraits,  miniatures, and  prints, 
and  a  numerous  collection  it  was  ; 
some  trivialities,  as  usual  in  such  An¬ 
tiquarian  collections.  The  reserved 
part  of  the  collection  (so  expressed  iu 
the  catalogue)  was  sold  by  Mr.  Ge¬ 
rard,  in  Litchfield-slreet,  Soho,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  4  and  5  July, 
1782.  He  was,  as  well  as  1  can  guess, 
between  60  and  70,  and  died  about  a 
year  before  the  sale,  a  widower  with 
no  children ;  lived  some  years  in 
Crown-court,  Westminster,  but  re¬ 
tired  to  his  seat  at  Woolston  Hall,  in 
Essex,  about  1768.  A  very  humane 
and  friendly  gentleman,  and  commu¬ 
nicative.  He  was  nephew  to  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  naturalist  Dr.  Derham,  and 
published  Mr.  Ray’s  remains  in  Svo. 
Mr.  Scott  was  an  Qxonian. 

103.  Henry  Seymer,  esq.  of  Hand- 
ford,  near  Bland  ford.,  in  Dorsetshire. 
See  an  account  of  this  gentleman,  his 
family,  his  collections,  &c.  Collecta¬ 
nea,  vol.  XIII.  p.  345  &  seq.  He 
died  about  Christmas  1784,  aged,  I 
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imagine,  about  TO  or  74.  His  collec¬ 
tions  were  sold  at  Hutchins’s  auction 
room,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  iu 
twelve  days  sale,  Feb.  8 — 1786. 

101.  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  a 
mason,  who  painted  arms,  flowers, 
fruits,  Hebrew,  and  other  characters 
on  marbles  j  see  my  paper  to  Royal 
Society  (not  printed).  A  very  curious 
person  he  was,  a  Gloucestershire  man, 
and  about  74  when  he  died.  He 
painted  or  stained  on  marble  several 
roses,  exquisitely  well,  for  me;  and 
the  blazoned  arms  of  the  present  Duke 
of  Norfolk  on  a  marble  slab  for  iiis 
G race. 

105.  Mr.  Henry  Smeathman  died 
on  Saturday  evening,  1st  July  1786, 
of  a  (putrid)  fever,  at  his  lodgings 
No.  14,  Cannon-street,  just  on  his 
setting  out  for  Africa,  oil  a  contract 
with  Government.  Mr.  Drury  informs 
me  he  was  in  his  4 2d  year. 

106.  Friday,  1  Feb.  1788,  died  at 
his  house  in  Leicester-square,in  a  very 
advanced  age,  the  celebrated  James 
Stuart,  esq.  commonly  distinguished 
b  y  the  appellation  of  Athenian  Stuart : 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  -lye  has  left  the 
second  volume  of  his  Antiquities  of 
Athens  unfinished,  though  part  of 
the  work  is  printed,  and  many  of  the 
tine  engravings  actually  executed; 
the  loss  the  pubiick  sailers,  it  is  feared, 
will  be  irreparable. 

107-  Jac.  Rarettius,  a  very  skil¬ 
ful  botanist,  published  “  Descriptio 
et  leones  variarum  Plantaruni  per 
Gaiiiam,  Hispaniam,  ct  Italiam  ob- 
servatarum,  Paris,  1715,  foiio.” 

***  In  these  Anecdotes  the  nature  of 
the  collections  under  some  of  the  names 
is  not  mentioned,  but  this  is  a  defect  vve 
cannot  remedy. — In  No.  4,  p.  205,  under 
Dubois,  for  Uraldo,  r.  TValdo.' 

Mr.  Urban,  London ,  June  2. 
SHALL  feel  myself  much  obliged 
to  you,  if  you  will  please  to  con¬ 
vey  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
entering;  into  a  critical  examination 
of  the  edition  of  Cicero’s  two  Tracts 
on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,  which  I 
ventured  to  submit  to  the  perusal  of 
the  literary  world.  I  have  often,  since 
the  publication  of  this  little  volume, 
condemned  myself  for  the  youthful 
rapidity  with  which  the  original  notes 
were  written :  they  were  really  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  press  as  they  were 
finished,  with  ail  their  imperfections 
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upon  their  head.  Had  i  taken  a  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  re-perqse  what  1  have 
written,  l  might  have  confirmed  some 
interpretations,  and  have  given  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  to  some 
conjectures;  I  should  possibly  have 
qualified  some  assertions,  which  are 
too  general ;  I  should  have  made  very 
considerable  additions  to  the  critical 
and  the  explanatory  notes  ;  I  should 
have  adopted  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  work,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  adapt  it  better  to  the  use  of  the 
Student,  and  to  render  it  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  attention  of  the  Scholar. 
Your  Correspondent  has  well  ob¬ 
served,  that  “  the  Latin  language  has 
not  the  attention  paid  to  it  which  it 
so  justly  deserves:”  1  have  long  ob¬ 
served  the  fact;  and  it  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  my  humble  en¬ 
deavour  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the 
learned  to  this  department  of  classical 
education  ;  while  they  will  find,  on 
this  very  account,  that  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  tongue  presents  a  greater 
field  for  the  display  of  originality, 
and  a  wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
ingenuity  ;  they  may  be  assured  that 
it  will  aho  enable  them  to  open  am¬ 
pler  stores  of  erudition  ;  for  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  Greek  tongue 
is  much  better  known  than  the  Latin, 
ami  that  the  Greek  authors  are  much 
better  understood  than  the  Latin.  If 
my  publication  arrive  at  a  second 
edition,  I  shall  most  gladly  avaii  ray- 
seif  of  some  of  the  hints,  which  your 
Correspondent  has  thrown  out  for 
my  consideration  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  1  beg  his  leave  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  a  few  of  his  strictures, 
in  the  same  spirit  of  freedom  with 
which  he  has  written  them.  In  the 
44 1st  page  he  asks, why  I  did  not  give 
some  quotations  from  other  authors, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
about  onus  grdvius  Aetna?  I  really 
should  have  been  obliged  to  him  to 
point  out  tiie  sources,  whence  I  might 
have  derived  them:  none  occurred  to 
me  at  the  time,  and  l  have  met  with 
none  since:  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  cite 
instances  of  the  phrase  (I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  cited  the  only  one  which  I  have 
ever  seen)  ;  what  1  v/anted  to  disco¬ 
ver  was  the  origin  of  the  phrase  :  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated  in  my  conjecture;  but  every 
commentator  knows  how  uncon¬ 
sciously  he  often  falls  into  the  con¬ 
jectures,  the  interpretations,  and  the 

dis- 
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discoveries  of  others.  The  liberal 
Reviewer  would,  I  think,  do  weli  to 
remember  this  remark,  which  has 
been  made  by  the  immortal  Ur.  Bent¬ 
ley,  before  he  ventures  to  bring 
against  any  critick  a  charge  of  plagi¬ 
arism.  I  thought  that  i  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  escape  so  serious 
a  charge;  and  it  has  been,  and  will 
be,  my  constant  practice  in  every 
publication  to  specify  the  author 
from  whom  I  may  have  derived  a 
quotation,  when  I  have  not  met  with 
it  in  the  work  itself:  hence  it  is  with 
great  surprise  that  I  find  myself 
charged  with  a  “  little  plagiarism,” 
by  your  Correspondent  in  p.  444;  and 
1  really  do  not  know  in  what  the 
plagiarism,  which  he  has  not  ex¬ 
plained,  consists:  such  a  charge  is 
more  easily  made  than  it  can  be  re¬ 
futed  by  one  who  may  be  perfectly 
innocent;  for,  unless  it  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  some  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence,  some  probability  of  his  having 
seen  the  work  from  which  the  sup¬ 
posed  plagiarism  has  been  made,  a 
mere  coincidence  in  the  idea,  or  in 
the  quotation,  which  may  be  adduced, 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  point. 
In  p.  442,  your  Correspondent  rallies 
me,  perhaps  justly,  for  styling  the 
Play  of  Sophocles  not  by  the  vulgar 
name  of  the  (Ed  ip  us  Tyr  annus ,  but 
by  the  title  of  the  Theban  CEdipus  : 
if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Scholiast,  which,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly  (for  1  have  here  not 
a  single  book  io  which  I  can  refer),  is, 
that  it  was  called  the  CEdipus  Tyran- 
nus,  because  it  is  the  Prince  of  So¬ 
phocles’s  Plays,  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  it :  1  am  not 
aware  that  any  passage  from  any 
classical  writer  can  be  produced, where 
it  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannus  :  I  appeal  to  any  impartial 
person  whether  the  title  of  the  Theban 
CEdipus  would  not  be  much  better 
opposed  to  the  title  of  the  other  play, 
the  Colonean  CEdipus  ?  The  argument, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of 
the  other  title,  is,  i  must  confess, 
specious  ;  but  surely  no  man  would 
attempt  to  justify,  on  such  a  ground, 
the  antient  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
word  academia ,  of  which  the  penult 
is  now  discovered  to  be  long.  > 

The  instances  cited  in  page  442, 
against  my  assertion,  that  scandere 
cannot  govern  an  accusative  case  of 
itself,  which  is  supported  by  exam¬ 
ples,  where  the  preposition  is  added, 
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no  more  prove  the  opposite  point, 
than  the  citation  of  examples  of  this 
phrase — he  departed  this  life — would 
prove  that  the  preposition  from  is 
not  here  understood. 

Your  Correspondent,  in  the  same 
page,  smiles  at  my  remark  that  pceni - 
let  is  one  of  the  verbs  absurdly  called 
inrpersonah,  and  says  that  “  lie  secs 
not  the  least  absurdity  in  its  being 
called  impersonal he  will,  how¬ 
ever,  please  to  recollect  that  paenitere 
is  used  with  a  nominative  in  the  older 
writers,  as  l  could  abundantly  prove, 
if  I  had  the  proper  books ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other,  or 
rather  all  the  supposed  impersonals: 

I  am  prepared  to  contend  that  in  the 
phrases  tonat ,  pluit ,  &c.  there  is  a 
nominative  understood,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Zsus  usi  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  Greek  writers ;  but  I  shall, 
upon  this  subject,  say  much  at  ano¬ 
ther  opportunity.  Your  Correspond¬ 
ent  says,  in  page  442,  that  Palairet’s 
name  appears  much  too  often  in  my 
notes :  as  1  intend  my  little  work  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  and  a 
philosophical  method  of  teaching  a 
more  radical  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  than  is  taught  at  present,  I 
wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Student  to  the  ellipses  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  l  have  myself  dili¬ 
gently  studied,  and  in  which  the  great 
difficulty  of  learning  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to 
consist:  a  profound  knowledge  of 
ellipses  will  render  superfluous  to  the 
memory  a  thousand  rules,  which  are 
delivered  to  his  pupils  by  every  mas¬ 
ter  of  a  school :  fortunately ,  at  least 
in  some  respects,  I  was  not,  as  your 
Correspondent  seems  to  know  (page 
442),  educated  at  one  of  our  great 
public  schools;  and  hence  I  have  had 
the  fewer  grammatical  prejudices  to 
combat  upon  such  points,  and  my 
mind  has  been  more  open  to  admit  the 
most  satisfactory  hypotheses,  for 
which  I  have  been  obliged  to  search 
myself  through  a  great  diversity  of 
publications,  and  which  I  have  been 
sometimes  obliged  to  invent  for  my¬ 
self.  With  respect  to  Alliteration,  I 
conceived  that  I  had  adduced  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  instances  ;  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  has,  in  page  443,  greatly 
swelled  the  list,  and  the  Reviewer  of 
my  book  in  the  British  Critic  for 
April  1812,  has  cited  many  additional 
examples.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  both 
these  Reviewers  to  a  long  and  curious 

chapter 
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chapter  upon  this  subject  in  Harris’s 
Philological  Enquiries .  It  will  be 
seen  by  a  perusal  of  that  chapter  that 
the  Welsh  Bards  have  been  immemo- 
rially  addicted  to  it;  and  I  conceive 
that  the  poet  Gray  was  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  fact,  as  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  has  particularly  affected  it  in 
his  “  Bard.”  If  1  mistake  nor,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  improperly  censured  the 
poem  on  this  very  account.  Gray, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  very 
partial  to  the  figure  :  thus  he  has  in 
his  Elegy,  “  one  longing ,  lingering , 
look  behind There  is  a  very  copious 
list  of  alliterations,  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  in  a  long  note  to  the  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Lucretius  by  Mr.  Mason 
Good.  Mr.  Gaisford,  in  one  of  the 
notes  to  his  edition  of  Markland's 
Plays,  has  collected  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  ail  iteration  of  the  sigma. 
In  the  444th  page  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  quotes  this  passage,  refrigeratio 
i estate ,  et  vicissim  sol ,  ant  ignis  hy- 
bernus ,  and  adds:  “  Mr.  B.  here  ac¬ 
cuses  Melmoth  of  an  error,  without 
endeavouring  in  the  least  degree  to 
correct  it :  so  much  easier  is  it  to  find 
a  fault  than  to  correct  one!”  Now, 
as  I  am  well  aware  that  the  very  ele¬ 
gant  Translation  of  Mr.  Melmoth  is 
deservedly  much  read,  I  conceived 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  point  out  the 
errors  info  which  Mr.  Melmoth  has 
fallen:  the  passage  cited  above  is  un¬ 
derstood  by  Mr.  M.  as  alluding  to  the 
method  of  cooling  wines  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  which  1  still  maintain  to  he  an 
error;  but  what  will  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  say,  when  I  assert  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  severe  remark  upon 
me,  I  reaiiy  have,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  not  only  pointed  out,  but 
corrected  by  the  subjoined  quotation 
from  another  chapter,  the  error  of 
Mr.  M.  ?  In  the  443d  page  I  am 
charged  with  “  perpetually  carping 
at  Melmoth's  excellent  translation  of 
these  two  Treatises  and  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  adds — “  Little  does  it  be¬ 
come  Mr.  B.  or  any  other  young  man, 
unjustly  to  attack  his  superiors,  both 
in  age  and  learning.”  1  must  first 
observe  that  the  criticism  upon  Mr. 
M.  has  not  been  shewn  to  be  unjust, 
and,  if  it  is  not  unjust,  it  is  quite 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  my  plan  to 
notice  the  error;  for  I  always  wish 
to  enumerate  the  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  a  passage,  and,  whenever  I 
am  able,  to  point  out  the  errors 
which  I  may  discover  in  them :  though 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  the  aged,  and  though  I  have 
written  a  long  essay  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Classical  Journal,  yet  upon 
points  of  criticism,  I  certainly  never 
mean  to  consider  whether  the  com¬ 
mentator  is  young  or  old,  alive  or 
dead  :  argument  is  the  only  thing  to 
which  I  ever  attend.  With  respect 
to  the  general  merits  of  Mr.  Mei- 
moth’s  Translation,  there  cannot,  I 
think,  be  two  opinions;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  transcribe  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
7th  edition,  p.  418.  “  W.  Melmoth, 

esq.  a  most  elegant  and  distinguished 
writer,  4  near  half  an  age  with  every 
good  man's  praise:'’  his  translation 
of  Cicero  and  Pliny  will  speak  for 
him,  while  Roman  and  English  elo¬ 
quence  can  he  united:  Mr.  M.  is  a 
happy  example  of  the  mild  influence 
of  learning  on  a  cultivated  mind,  I 
mean  of  that  learning,  which  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  aliment  of  youth, 
and  the  delight  and  consolation  of  de¬ 
clining  years:  who’ would  not  envy 
this  fortunate  old  man  his  most  finish¬ 
ed  translation  and  comment  on  Tulip’s 
Cato?  Or  rather,  who  would  not  re¬ 
joice  in  the  refined  and  mellowed 
pleasures  of  so  accomplished  a  geutle- 
man,  and  so  iiberal  a  scholar  V* 

W'ith  respect  to  the  conjecture  of 
pilum  for  pilam,  which  your  Corre¬ 
spondent,  in  p.  445,  has  anointed  with 
the  vials  of  his  wrath,  I  still  maintain 
that,  as  the  exercises,  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  both  before  this  ill-fated  pilum, 
and  after  it,  are  military,  which  I 
will  more  fully  prove  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  ;  it  is  at  the  least  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  means  some  military 
exercise.  A  writer  in  t\\e  British  Nep¬ 
tune,  who  has  assailed  the  propriety 
of  this  conjecture  in  more  decorous 
language,  has  been  well  answered,  by 
the  person  who  has  reviewed  my 
publication,  in  the  Ninth  Number  of 
the  Classical  Journal,  to  which  I  re¬ 
fer  your  Correspondent,  as  these  re¬ 
marks  have  been  already  protracted 
to  too  great  a  length.  As  to  the 
passage  cited  in  p.  446,  from  the  7th 
chapter  of  the  Essay  on  Friendship, 
your  Correspondent  facetiously  speaks 
of  44  my  usual  mania  for  innovation,’* 
which  is,  1  believe,  so  excessive,  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  of  my 
notes,  I  have  attempted  it  about  six 
times,  but  on  my  return  I  will  count 
the  exact  number:  if  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  will  take  the  trouble  of  re- 

perusing 
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perusing  what  I  have  written  upon 
this  chapter,  I  do  not  think  that  he 
will  find  himself  justified  in  applying 
to  it  the  word  nonsense  :  if  it  is  non- 
sense.  I  must  confess  that  I  prefer  it  to 
his  own  :  eliam  is  even,  but  how  does 
your  Correspondent  get  at  his  nay  ? 

I  once  more  thank  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  honourable  mention 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make 
of  my  little  work  in  many  of  his  notes, 
and  assure  him  that  I  have  written 
these  remarks  upon  his  strictures  with 
the  most  perfect  good-humour,  and 
in  the  same  manly  spirit  of  freedom, 
with  which  he  wrote  himself. 

Edmund  Henry  Barker. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  1. 

ESERVING  in  p.  227,  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  retreat  of  Dying 
Birds,  I  beg  leave. to  state  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations: 

In  one  of  my  walks  a  few  years  ago, 
I  was  led  hv  curiosity  to  look  into  a 
hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  holly 
tree,  where  1  observed  a  red  breast, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  had  only 
been  dead  a  few  da  vs.  I  could  find 
no  external  marks  of  violence  upon 
it,  and  its  plumage  was  perfectly 
composed,  consequently  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  infer  that  it  had  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death.  This,  in  one  instance, 
confirms  the  opinion  of  Johannes, 
that  birds,  sensible  of  their  approach¬ 
ing  dissolution,  retire  into  holes  or 
cavities,  which  are  not  immediately 
within  our  observation;  an  opinion 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  might  be 
still  more  confirmed,  were  we  more 
strictly  to  examine  such  retired  places. 
Though  the  increase  of  the  smaller 
tribe  of  birds  would,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  cause  instances  of  the  above 
kind  to  be  more  frequently  met  with, 
yet  we  must  remember  to  what  a 
multitude  of  enemies  a  small  bird  is 
obnoxious.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls, 
cats,  weasels,  mice,  &c.  &c.  are  con¬ 
tinually  preying  upon  them  ;  so  that 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  seldom 
found  dead  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  from  the  devastation  committed 
among;  them. 

The  query  concerning  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Flies  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  difficult  to  answer.  Whoever 
has,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  fine  day 
in  Spring,  directed  his  walk  near  wails 
or  trees  covered  with  ivy,  will  see 
numbers  of  those  insects  emerging 
from  their  winter’s  abode.  Large 


numbers  of  them  are  also  found  in 
ricks  of  hay  and  corn,  when  moved 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  an  assertion 
which  any  husbandman  can  confirm. 
The  question  concerning  the  Migra¬ 
tion  of  Swallows  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  your  columns,  and  the 
opinions  of  your  Correspondents  have 
been  various  concerning  it  ;  yet  the 
mystery  has  never,  in  my  opinion, 
been  sufficiently  removed. 

Yours,  &c.  D — u  M — s. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  14. 

ON  the  subject  of  the.  Hebrew 
Points  much  lias  been  written 
by  learned  men  both  for  and  against 
their  antiquity.  At  present,  1  believe, 
it  is  generally  allowed,  that  they  are 
not  original  parts  of  the  language, 
but  were  invented  by  the  Jews  of 
Tiberias  in  the  beginning  of  the  6!;h 
century.  No  scholar,  therefore,  is 
obliged  to  read  the  text  according  to 
this  punctuation;  but  he  is  at  liberty 
to  depart  from  it,  if  he  can  make 
better  sense  of  a  passage  by  so  doing. 
And  this  is  a  liberty,  which  the  best 
Translators  have  availed  themselves 
of,  sometimes  with  the  happiest  effect. 
But  does  it  then  follow  ,  that  the  Ma- 
soretic  system  of  pointing  is  of  no 
value  at  ail,  and  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  critick  in  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture?  By  no  means;  though  there 
are  perhaps  those,  who  would  justify 
their  total  neglect,  nay  ignorance,  of 
it,  upon  such  a  groundless  reason. 
Thus  the  young  Hebraean  is  startled 
at  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  language  through  the 
medium  of  a  grammar  with  Points , 
and  therefore  adopts  the  easier  method 
of  learning  it  without  them.  Hence 
he  contracts  a  prejudice  against  them, 
which  disposes  him  to  disregard  them 
as  useless,  and  not  worthy  the  waste 
of  time  and  labour  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  them.  But  is  this  the 
truth  ?  Do  they  not  afford  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures;  and  have  they  not  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  purity  of  the 
text?  Let  me  then  recommend  the 
study  of  the  Masoreiie  punctuation, 
especially  to  the  young  Hebrsean ;  not 
that  I  think  it  a  matter  of  the  least 
consequence  whether  he  read  the 
Bible  with  or  without  Points,  but  I 
would  have  him  able  to  do  both  ;  for 
otherwise  he  cannot  pretend  to  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Yours,  &c.  W.  W. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  May  1. 

MIE  first  article  which  1  shall 
select  from  the  Etymological 
Dictionary  for  the  .consideration  of 
your  Readers  in  the  present  commu¬ 
nication,  affords  a  good  opportunity 
of  vindicating  the  Antiquity  of  Row- 
ley’s  Poems.  it  occurs  under  the  noun 
Substantive 

Deis,  Dess,  Deas,  s.  t.  “  The 
place  at  the  head  of  a  Ha!!,  where 
the  floor  was  [/s]  raised  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  which  was  the  honoura¬ 
ble  part.  A  canopy  was  frequently 
spread  over  it;  but  it  is  not  the  ca¬ 
nopy ,  hut  the  elevated  Jioor ,  which  is 
meant  by  dels .”  Pinkerton. 

Mr.  Jamieson  acted  wisely  by  copy¬ 
ing  this  very  accurate  description  of 
the  Deis  from  Mr.  Pinkerton;  who 
being  a  Reader  of  Rowley,  or,  rather, 
like  Mr.  Jamieson,  a  believer  in  the 
wonderful  abilities  of  Chatterton,  1 
would  ask  these  credulous  gentlemen 
(they  will  pardon  me  for  calling  them 
so)  how  they  could  possibly  have 
overlooked  the  very  curious  Verb  be¬ 
longing  to  this  noun  substantive  the 
Deis,  in  the  Tragyca!  Interhide  of 
JElla  ;  to  whom  Birtha  thus  addresses 
herself: 

“  Qfte  have  I  seene  thee  atte  the  none- 
daie  feaste,  [of  pheeres, 

Whaenne  deysde  bie  thieselfe,  for  want 
Awhylst  thie  merryemen  dydde  laugh e 
andjeaste,  [eares. 

Orm  mee  thou  semest  all  eyne,  to  mee  all 
Thou  wardest  mee  as  gyff  ynn  hoadred 
feeres 

Alest  a  daygnous  looke  to  thee  be  sente, 
And  offrendes  made  mee,  moe  thann  yie 
compheei'es,  [mente.” 

Offe  scarpes  of  searlette,  and  fyne  para- 

Is  it  probable,  that  Thos.  Chatter- 
ton  was  so  well  acquainted  with  this 
antient  elevation  and  its  name,  as  to 
he  able  to  form  a  verb,  together  w  ith 
a  correct  allusion  to  its  use,  in  the 
very  moment  of  composition  ?  Have 
we  not  a  Jiroof  to  the  contrary?  he 
explained  the  word  Pheeres  “  fellows, 
equals,”  because  he  understood  it. — 
He  left  deysde — “  seated  on  the  days" 
unexplained  for  the  contrary  reason  ; 
because  he,  like  Mr.  Tyrwhiit  and  Dr. 
Milles,  did  not  understand  it.  it  is, 
therefore,  I  presume,  a  fair  logical 
inference  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs. 

There  are  other  words  in  this  quo¬ 
tation  worthy  of  notice.  The  Lady 
says  to  kElla,  “  thou  wardest”  for 
Gent.  Mag. /wne,  1812. 


“  thou  regardest  me,”  which  the  fre- 
queutcommutation  of  theletter-,«y  and 
g  justifies  and  accounts  for.  She  adds, 
that  he  was  tearful  lest  she  might  send 
a  deign  ous  looke  towards  him.  Deign- 
ous  tor  disdainful,  is  a  word  used  by 
Chaucer,  and  not  difficult  to  be  found; 
but  there  is  another  rof  the  samefami- 
ly  less  common:  it  occurs  in  the  Sd 
Eclogue,  where  the  reverend  Divine 
is  moralising: 

o 

“  Attourne  thine  eyne  arounde  thys 
haied  mee, 

Tentyffiie  loke  arounde  the  chaper  delle ; 
An  answere  to  thie  bargainette  here  see, 
Thys  wtlked  flourette  wylle  a  lesson  telle. 
Arist  it  blew,  itte  florished,and  dyd  welle, 
Lokeynge  aseaunce  upon  the  naighboure 
greene;  [nome  felle,” 

Yet  with  the  deigned  greene  yttes  reu- 
The  only  work  in  which  I  have  met 
with  this,  is  the  Rewarde  of  Wicked¬ 
ness?,  a  poem  by  Richard  Robinson, 
servaunt  in  honsholde  to  the  right 
honorable  Earle  of  Shrewsbury;  im¬ 
printed  at  London  in  Pawles  church 
varde,  by  William  Williamson,  bl.  1. 
anno  1573. 

lleiien  in  Torments  is  made  to  ex¬ 
press  herself  thus  iu  the  infernal  re¬ 
gions  : 

“  O  worthye  dames,  lende  mee  your  listen¬ 
ing  eares,  [lutes  also  : 

Refraine  your  citherons,  and  plesaunt 
With  virginalles,  delighting  many  eares, 
From  out  your  heartes,  let  thought  of 
musiete  goe. 

Perhaps  you  daine,  that  I  shall  will  you 
so,  [scorne : 

But  mervaile  not,  ne  at  my  wordes  take 
It  is  your  partes  though  you  were  ten 
times  moe,  [was  borne.” 

To  lielpe  my  plainte,  with  teares  that  I 
To  Dereyne,  Derene,  Dereny, 
Derenyhe,  v.  a.  to  contest,  to  de¬ 
termine  a  controversy  by  bailie . 
Jamieson. 

Mr.  Jamieson’s  quotations  from 
Dougl.  Virgil,  and  Barbour,  justify 
his  explanation.  It  was  a  phrase  so 
much  out  of  the  way  of  Chatterton, 
who  renders  it  simply  “  attempt  or 
endeavour”  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
tragedy  of  Godwyn,  that  it  certainly 
merited  the  attention  of  Mr.  Jamieson. 
When  Harolde,  after  enumerating  the 
grievances  under  which  the  people 
were  labouring  from  the  overbearing 
influence  of  the  Normannes,  expresses 
astonishment  that  “  alle  complayne, 
yette  none  wylle  ryghted  be;”  God- 
wyn.to  try  hisjtemper and  spirit,  says, 
“  awayte  the  tyme  whauue  Gotide 
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wy lie  sendc  us  ayde.”  Harolde  indig¬ 
nantly  replies, 

“  No,  we  muste  streve  to  ayde  on  reselves 
wyth  powre.  [fetelie  prayde. 
Whan  Godde  wylle  sende  us  ayde  !  tis 
Moste  we  those  calkeawaiethelyve-longe 
how  re  ?  [ dareygne  ” 

Thos  cioche  oure  armes,  and  ne  to  lyve 

i.  e.  shall  we  thus  throw  away  our 
time,  thus  cross  or  fold  our  armes, 
and  not  contend  for  our  lives  and 
liberties  in  the  field  of  battle? 

To  Ding,  v.  a.  to  drive,  to  beat,  &c. 

<e  Siclyk  the  Trojans  with  thair  knychts 
Strang  [dang.” 

The  valiant  Greiks  furth  frae  thair  ruins 

Bellend. 

Mr.  J.  might  have  added  from  the 
Tragedie  of  /Ella  an  instance  of  this 
word  unexplained  by  Chatterton,  and 
erroneously  attempted  by  Dr.  Milles. 

‘5  As  whanne  a  tempeste  vexethe  soare 
the  coaste,  [doe  tare.'* 

The  dyngeynge  ounde  the  sandeie  stronde 

Dr.  Milles  has  rendered  this  the 
“  noisy,  sounding”  wave,  but  it  is  the 
heating  wave;  and  a  reference  to  the 
Dari.  Miscd.  p.  5.  Life  of  William, 
will  show  that  the  word  was  so  used 
by  English  writers.  “  The  king  bran¬ 
dishing  his  sword  tike  a  thunderbolt 
dung  down  his  enemies  on  every  side.” 
Hanging  through  is  the  vulgar  Scot¬ 
tish  f beating  into  a  wail. 

To  Disparpee,  v.  n.  to  divide,  to 

be  scattered.  Jamieson. 

:X Her  wav’ring  hair  disparpling  flew  apart 
Lr.  seemly  shed:  the  rest  with  reckless  art 
W  '•  many  a  curi  ng  ring  decor’dher  face, 
And  gave  her  glashie  browes  a  greater 
grace.” 

Hudson’s  Judith,  p.  55.  v.  Sparpel.” 
This  word  occurs  in  the  Tragical  In¬ 
terlude  ofiElla,  1.  413.  where  it  is  very 
properly  explained  by  Chatterton. 

u  Thou  there  dysperpellest  thie 
levynne-bronde;”  “  scatterest,”  Ciiat- 
terton.  Dr.  Milles  found  no  authority 
for  the  word  ;  but  Chapman  has  it, 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

“  The  chariot  tree  was  drown’d  in  blood, 
and  th’  arches  by  the  seate, 
Disperpled  from  the  horses  hoves,  and 
from  the  wheelebandes  beate.” 

B.  11.  p.  152. 

. . And  odorous 

water  was  necke.” 

X)isperpled  lightly,  on  my  head,  and 

Od.  b.  10.  p.  156. 

On  referring  to  Spar pe  n, Mr.  Jamie¬ 
son  gives  quotations  from  Dough 


Virgil :  one  of  them  is — “  he  his  lyfe 
has  sperplit  in  the  are.” — Rowley  lias 
no  instance  of  the  same?  but  he  has 
one  so  very  near  as  to  merit  attention, 
particularly  as  it  was  very  much  mis¬ 
understood  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt ;  see  the 
Storie  of  William  Canrvynge,  h  99. 

“  In  all  hys  shepen  gambols  and  chyides 
plaie, 

In  everie  merriemakeyng,  fayre  or  wake, 
I  kenn’d  a perpled  lyghte  of  wysdom’s  raie ; 
He  eat  down  learnynge  wyth  the  wastlc 
cake.” 

Dr.  M  tiles,  very  properly,  but  with¬ 
out  producing  authority,  rendered  the 
“  perpled ”  a  scatter'd  light.  Mr.  Tyr¬ 
whitt  called  it  a  purple  light;  but  he 
saved  his  credit  a  little  by  adding  qu. 
for  a  query.  The  Rev.  Sir  Herbert 
Croft,  hart,  left  out  the  qu.  and  boldly 
wrote  it  a  “  purple  light”  in  his  Love 
and  Madness,  p.  1ST.  ed.  1st,  It  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  divine  old  Bard 
to  sutfer  alike  from  friends  and  foes, 
from  his  admirers  and  his  ridiculers; 
but  the  time  must  come  when  his  re¬ 
putation  will  triumph  over  the  errors 
ai  d  mistakes  of  us  critics  and  commen¬ 
tators. 

The  Wastee  cake  of  the  last  quota¬ 
tion  was  not  merely  “  the  whitest 
bread,”  as  rendered  by  Dr.  Milles, 
but  that  peculiar  kind  of  white  bread 
or  cake  usually  eaten  with  the  wassel- 
ing  bowl. — In  the  last  quotation  of 
Mr.  Jamieson’s,  from  Hudson’s  Judith, 
there  is  “  a  curling  ring  decor' d  her 
face  ;”  this  is  not  a  very  common  ex¬ 
pression.  I  have  several  instances  of 
its  use,  from  different  writers,  which 
justify  the  participle  decorn  u  deco¬ 
rated”  in  the  2d  Eclogue  of  Rowley, 
1.  14. 

“  The  gule-depeyneted  oares  from  the 
black  tyde  ryse.” 

Decorn  with  formes  rare,  do  shemmrynge 

Chatterton  having  rendered  this 
“  carved ,”  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  that  de-corn  is  regularly  de¬ 
rived  from  the  obsolete  verb  decore, 
to  decorate,  ornament  or  adorn  ;  as 
the  last,  viz.  adorn,  is  formed  from 
the  equally  obsolete  verb  adore,  to 
adorn  or  decorate. 

To  Bre,  Drey,  v.  n.  to  endure,  to 
be  able  to  act,  to  continue  in  life, 
Jamieson. 

“  He  all  till  hewyt  that  he  our  tuk; 

And  dang  on  thaim  quhill  he  mydht  drey’ 

There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  drey >“  to  endure,”  seems  as 

near 
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near  as  any  thing.  In  the  2d  quota¬ 
tion  there  is  still  some  obscurity  ;  it 
has  been  rendered  “  while  that  I  die., 
s.  e.  as  long  as  I  continue  in  life.” — 
“  To  dree,  perdurare,”  Gl.  North. 
Ray.”  Jamieson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  word  oc¬ 
curs  in  Rowley  in  the  same  obscurity. 

“  Ye  dacyanne  inenne,  gyff  dacyanne 
menne  yee  are,  [bee  ; 

Lette  nete  botte  blodde  suffycile  for  yee 
On  everich  breaste  y  n  gOrie  letteres  s carre, 
Wiiatt  sprytes  you  have,  and  howe  those 
sprytes  maie  dree .” 

To  F'est,  v.  a.  to  fix,  to  secure. 
Jamieson. 

“  Our  seymly  soverane  hymself  forsuth 
will  noght  eese 

Quhill  he  have  frely  fanjjit  ymur  frend- 
schip  to  Jest.” 

Gowan  and  Gol.  ii.  9. 
There  is  an  expression  nearly  allied 
to  this  in  the  Bristowe  i  ragedie, 
which  has  always  appeared  to  me 
strongly  characteristic  of  antiquity. 
When  the  good  Cannynge  is  applying 
in  vain  to  Edward  for  the  pardon  of 
Sir  Charles  Bawdin,  he  says, 

“  Lett  niercie  rule  thyne  infante  reigne, 
Twylle J'aste *  thye  crowne  fulle  sure ; 
From  race  to  race  thy  familid 
Alle  sov’feigns  shall  endure.” 

“  This  coincidence  (to  borrow  a 
just  observation  of  Mr.  Jamieson’s,  on 
a  different  occasion)  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble  in  a  circumstance  so  trivial  ;  and 
exhibits  one  of  those  minute  tines  of 
affinity,  that  frequently  carry  more 
conviction  to  the  mind  than  what  may 
be  reckoned  more  direct  evidence;” 
see  his  expl.  of  Bonn’s  Piece. 

To  FiiSM,  Fleme,  v.  a.  to  drive 
away,  to  banish, to  expel.  Jamieson. 

Wallace,  Dough  Virgil,  R.Bruinie, 
Chaucer, &c.  ail  afford  proofs  that  this 
word  meaps  to  banish  or  drive  away. 
If  Mr.  J.  had  paid  that  attention  to 
the  Tournament  of  Rowley  which  it 
merits,  he  would  have  found  it  there 
used  in  that  sense,  and  erroneously 
rendered  “  frighted ”  by  Chatterton. 

In  a  war  songe,  alluding  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  it  is  said 

u  T  hr  owe  the  merke  shade  of  twistynde 
trees  bee  rydes  ;  [wynge  ; 

The  jlemed  owlett  ilapps  herr  eve-speckte 

*  “  Till  at  the  last  great  Stanley  stout, 
Came  marching  up  the  mountain  steep; 
His  folk's  could  hardiv  fast  their  feet. 
But  forc’d  on  hands  and  feet  to  creep.” 
Floddan  Field,  Fit  9,  St.  I.  Edit. 


The  lordynge  toade  ynn  all  hys  passes 
bides;  [styng>  t 

The  berten  neders  att  hym  darte  the 
Stylle,  styll,  bee  passes  oun,  hys  stede 
astrodde,  [ynge  untoe  bloodtie.” 
Nee  hedes  the  daungerous  waie  gyff  lead- 

Chatterton  has  rendered  the  flemed 
the  frighted  owlelt ;  but  the  author 
of  tiie  poem,  in  this  instance,  meant 
the  chaced ,  hooted,  banished  owl  or 
owlet.  J  am  sure  Mr.  J.  would  so 
have  understood  it.  I  am  not  quite 
so  certain  that  he  would  have  under¬ 
stood  the  eve-speck te  wyng,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  Dictionary  affords  the 
v.  a.  to  even,  to  equal,  to  compare, 
s.  I  shall  therefore  request  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  him  and  such  of  your  readers, 
Mr.  Urban,  as  still  place  confidence 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Warton,  to  a 
note  in  p.  20.  of  my  Introduction  to 
“An  Examination  of  the  Internal  Evi¬ 
dence  respecting  the  Antiquity,  &c.  of 
Rowley’s  Poems.” 

“  Mr,  W.  has  been  equally  unhappy 
in  his  objection  to  the  eve-speckte 
wynge  of  ihe  Owlet, Tournament, 1.56. 

“  The  flemed  ovvlett  flaps  herr  eve-speckte 
wynge.” 

“To  enumerate  his  compound  epi¬ 
thets,”  says  he  (Mr.  W.)  p.  25  of  his 
Reply  to  Milles,  Bryant,  &c.  “  such  as 
the  owiett’s  eve-speckte  wynge  and  a 
thousand  others,  would  be  tedious 
and  trifling;” — why?  Chatterton,  by 
the  eve-speckle  wing,  understood  the 
“  wing  marked  with  evening  dew” 
He  knew  nothing  of  its  meaning,  but 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  by  guess, 
and  guessed  wrong.  Dr.  Milles  has 
approached  very  near  to  the  truth  ; 
but  has  not  given  us  the  whole  truth. 
He  says,  “  the  eve-speckte  wynge  of 
the  Owl  seems  to  allude  Jo  the  dark 
spots  on  one  species  of  them,  and  not 
to  the  evening  dew.”  The  whole 
truth  is  this:  the  author  of  these 
poems  has  given  a  thousand  proofs 
that  he  was  an  admirer  and  an  elegant 
describer  ol  nature.  Had  even  Biu- 
naeus  been  describing  the  wing  of  the 
Owlett,  he  could  not  have  fixed  upon 
a  more  striking,  a  more  characteristic, 
or  happier  epithet!  ban  the  eve  speckt, 
i.  e.  the  even  or  evenly  spotted  or 
speckled  wing;  for,  of  the  multitude 
of  beautiful  specks  with  which  the 
wings  of  this  bird  are  adorned,  each 
has  its  fellow,  in  the  most,  regular 
and  equal  arrangement.  We  now 
know,  and  we  are  partly  indebted  to 
these  poems  lor  the  i-nformaiion,  that 
'  the 
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the  old  English  evalle  is  the  same  as 
the  modern  equal ,  and  “  e^e,  is,  in 
the  Teutonic,  as  much  as  lo  say  con- 
simi/is ,  even,  the  san  e :  for  our  even 
cometh  from  the  Teutonic  wo  d  eve, 
and  likewise  from  their  eve  so  comeih 
our  even  so  'vide  Verstegan,  p.  191. 
— To  this  might  be  added,  that  the 
evening  is  the  exact  portion  of  time 
betwixt  day-light  a  d  darkness,  or 
twiiight.  The  eaves  of  a  hou*e  take 
their  name  from  the  exactness  and 
evenness  of  the  line;  and  the  eve-drop, 
■which  forms  an  even  parallel  line  with 
the  wall  of  the  house,  is  a  name  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  same  idea. 

Would  it  not  be  trifling  with  the 
reade  ,  to  adopt  for  a  single  moment 
the  notion,  that  ChaDerton  was  not  as 
ignorant  of  the  true  mean  ng  of  the 
eve-speckle  wynge  as  Mr.  War  ton ; 
or  that  he  did  understand  it,  but  art¬ 
fully  inserted  a  false  and  nonsensical 
interpretation,  to  deprive  himself  of 
the  credit  and  reputation  due  to  the 
writer  of  such  poems. 

This  interpretation  of  the  eve- 
speckle  w  ing  throws  light  upon  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Hamlet,  and  they  mutually 
support  each  other,  Act  V.  Scene  il. 
“  and  the  more  pity,  that  great  folks 
should  have  countenance  in  this  world 
to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more 
than  their  even  Christian  i.  e.  more 
than  their  equal  Christian;  from  eve 
or  eval,  equal.  Shakespeare  uses  the 
same  word  as  a  verb,  whicn  has  been 
noticed  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pa-sages; 

“  Be  comforted,  good  madam  ;  the  great 
rage,  [danger 

You  see,  is  cured  in  him;  (and  yet  it  is 
To  make  him  even  o’er  the  time  he  has 
lost)  JC.  Lear ,  Act  IV.  Sc.  f. 
i(  There’s  more  to  be  considered ;  but 
we’ll  even 

All  that  good  time  will  give  us.” 

<c  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even 
[equal]  your  content,  1  wish  might  be 
found  in  the  Callender  of  my  past  endea¬ 
vours.”  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Air,  Steevens  doubted  its  being  a 
verb  ;  not  considering,  that  however 
strange  il  may  appear  at  present, 
standing  by  itself;  we  still'  retain  it 
in  common  language  in  the  compound 
word  eveui,  g  :  i.  e.  the  equalising,  or 
rendering  day  and  night,  as  to  light, 
eve  or  equal.  We  still  frequently  ex¬ 
press  it  in  common  conversation  by 
the  old  word  eve,  alone  ;  as  Christmas 
eve ,  or  this  eve ,  &c.  &c. 
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It  would  be  robbing  ray  futbre 
publication  too  much,  Air.  Urban, 
were  I  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  oil 
the  Lordynge-Toade ,  which  affords  a 
very  curious  investigation,  and  will 
be  found  to  convey  a  meaning  of  which 
Dr,  Miiles  and  Mr.  Bryant  had  as  little 
true  idea  as  Mr  Marlon  or  Chatter- 
foe  had  of  the  eve-speckle  wynge  of 
the  Owlett. 

John  Sherwen,  M.  D. 


- - 

Mr.  Urban,  May  28. 

EEIAG  at  Dover  last  Summer,  ill 
company  with  a  friend,  in  the 
course  of  exploring  the  various  ob¬ 
jects  of  attraction  in  that  town,  not 
unaptly  termed  by  ivy  companion 
the  English  Gibraltar,  1  Broiled  into 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  which  I  no¬ 
ticed  the  chancel  was  inlaid  with 
brasses  containing  inscriptions  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  Time  not  al¬ 
io  wing  me  to  attempt  decyphering 
them,  I  referred,  on  my  return  home, 
to  II  isted’s  Kent,  but  could  not  find 
any  account  of  them.  If  any  of  your 
Correspoi  dents  womd  point  out  where 
my  curiosity  might  be  gratified,  it 
would  oblige  Yours,  &c.  G.  H. 


Air.  Urban, 


College,  Worcester , 

April  7. 


r| Mi  E  following  brief  statement  will 
JL  probably  be  acceptable  to  such 
of  your  Readers  as  take  a  particular 
interest  in  the  be  uties  of  our  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Architecture. 

The  Eastern  or  Chancel  part  of  the 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  at  Worcester, 


is  inclosed  on  the  sides  by  stone 
sere;  ns,  of  very  elegant  designs, 
crowned  with  a  beautiful  embattled 
line  of  open  wo»k  qua  trefoils.  These 
screens  were  removed  from  some 
other  part  of  the  Church,  and  set  up 
in  their  present  site,  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Choir  in  155G,  by  Dean 
Hawford,  alias  Ballard  (see  Green’s 
Worcester).  They  were,  however, 
either  left  imperfect,  or  subsequently 
injured  in  the  Civil  War,  being  much 
broken  in  tlse  inner  side,  and  having 
Some  oflhe  openings  closed  up.  They 
were  terminated  at  each  extremity 
by  a  plain  wall,  and  were  loaded  at 
the  top  throughout  their  whole  ex¬ 
tent  by  three  courses  of  ashler.  On 
the  inside  next  the  choir  they  were 
entirely  concealed  from  view  by  an 
ordinary  brown  wainscot,  with  com¬ 
mon  Grecian  mouldings,  and  a  few 

carving’s 
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carvings  from  some  older  work  nail¬ 
ed  on  some  of  the  pannels. 

This  wainscot  was  last  year  taken 
away  down  to  Hie  line  of  the  pews  or 
seats,  and  the  stone  screens  thereby 
exposed  to  sight.  Two  courses  of 
the  heavy  ashler  on  the  top  were  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  only  an  appropriate 
base  under  the  cornice  of  quatre- 
foils ;  the  plain  walls  at  the  extremi¬ 
ties  gave  place  to  a  continuation  of 
the  screens  to  their  proper  termina¬ 
tions,  and  the  whole  work  was  com¬ 
pletely  restored,  with  the  addition 
that  the  openings  (for  the  -sake  of 
warmth)  are  glazed,  but  without  iead. 

This  alteration  has  produced  a  very 
striking  improvement  in  this  part  of 
the  Church  :  the  beautiful  architec¬ 
ture  of  which,  being  now  viewed  from 
side  to  side  through  the  tracery 
of  the  screens,  ap  ears  more  light, 
airy,  and  extensive,  than  it  did  before, 
and  the  .whole  effect  is  pie  sing  and 
impressive.  The  much-admired  stone 
Puipit  also  is  seen  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  wain  sc  t,  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  range  of  stone-work 
of  corresponding  elegance;  and  in 
point  of  utility,  its  extent  of  view  is 
augmented,  as  it  now  commands  a 
sight  of  great  part  of  the  ailes,  as 
well  as.  of  the -Choir  itself;  a  consi¬ 
deration  of  some  importance,  many 
of  the  audience  beiug  in  those  ailes 
on  crowded  days. 

Another  alteration,  of  bolder  de¬ 
sign,  and  more  striking  consequences, 
is  now  carrying  into  execution  in  this 
part  of  the  Church.  The  Altar- 
screen  at  present  is  of  wainscot,  ill 
placed,  and  worse  designed,  and  quite 
unsuitable  to  the  surrounding  display 
of  Pointed  architecture  ;  Green  caiis 
it  “  a  Greek  among  the  Goths.”  Be¬ 
sides,  it  hides  from  view  ail  the  lower 
compartments  of  the  great  East  win¬ 
dow,  which  is  of  magnificent  dimen¬ 
sions;  as  well  as  the  tine  ranges  of 
arches  in  the  Presbytery  or  Lady’s 
Chapel,  which  intervenes.  It  is, 
therefore,  condemned  to  give  place 
to  a  stone  screen,  the  upper  part  of 
which  will  be  open-work  glazed  with 
plate  glass;  and,  consequently,  ad¬ 
mitting  a  beautiful  perspective  from 
the  Choir.  The  materials  for  this 
new  altar-screen  have  fortunately 
been  found,  standing  in  situations  m 
the  lateral  Chapels,  where  they  were 
neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  form¬ 


ing,  evidently,  no  part  of  the  original 
building,  which  is  uniform  and  perfect 
without  them.  They  will,  however, 
with  a  little  new  work,  and  considera¬ 
ble  repairs,  work  up  into  a  screen  for 
the  altar  of  corresponding  design 
with  the  screens  before  mentioned, 
and  somewhat  similar  in  effect  and 
position  to  the  altar  screen  at  York. 
It  will  stand  about  seven  feet  farther 
back  than  the  present  screen  ;  name¬ 
ly,  immediately  under  the  great  Eas¬ 
tern  arch  of  the  upper  cross.  This 
will  bring  the  altar  itself  into  its  pro¬ 
per  position,  whereas,  at  present  it  is 
not  on  the  central  line  of  the  church 
on  account  of  the  projection  of  Prince 
Arthur’s  Chapel.  That  very  beauti¬ 
ful  Chapel  will  be  unconnected  with 
t!ie  new  screen,  and,  in  consequence, 
appear  to  greater  advantage;  and 
the  additional  space  gained  within 
the  altar  rails  will  be  a  desirable  cir¬ 
cumstance,  it  being  now  rather  nar¬ 
row  and  confined.  The  old  stone 
wall,  behind  the  wainscot,  has  been 
already  taken  down.  It  was  quite 
plain,  without  any  pilasters,  as  Mr. 
Green  supposed,  and  having  had  no 
other  decoration  than  a  few  sentences 
from  the  Psalms,  &c.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  thick,  and  internally  con¬ 
structed  out  of  the  ruins  of  some  rich 
tabernacle  work  of  the  14th  or  15th 
century,  destroyed  probably  at  the 
Reformation.  Some  beautiful  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  picked  out  of  the 
rubbish,  but  ail  greatly  mutilated. 
Against  the  back  of  this  wail  stood 
four  large  monuments,  viz.  those  of 
Bps.  Gauden,  Blaudford,  Fleetwood, 
and  SHJimgfleet.  These  have  been 
removed  to  better  situations;  the. 
first  has  been  placed  opposite  to 
Arthur’s  Chapel  ;  the  two  next  in  the 
Baptistery;  and  Bp,  Stillingtleet’s  un¬ 
der  the  great  East  window.  This 
Window  was  rebuilt  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  glazed  with 
much  stained  glass  of  rich  colours, but 
arranged  without  taste.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  hail-storm  of  last  summer 
did  it  very  great  damage  ;  but  its  re¬ 
paration  nas  given  opportunity  for  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  light,  and 
the  completion  of  the  lower  part, 
which  will  now  come  more  into  view. 

In  (he  above  and  some  other  alte¬ 
rations  of  less  consequence  (such  as 
the  putting  up  new  doors  at  the 
South  entrance)  nothing  farther  is  at¬ 
tempted  than  the  making  tke  best 

use 
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use  of  such  materials  as  were  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  only  new  work  that 
has  been  attempted  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  altar  screen  now  erecting,  which 
is  seen  on  the  Eastern  side  only,  and 
serves  as  a  base  on  which  the  screen 
itself  will  stand  ;  the  floor  of  the 
Presbytery  being  six  feet  below  that 
of  the  altar.  Under  an  arch  in  the 
centre  of  this  lower  part,  the  recum¬ 
bent  figure  and  tomb  of  Dean  Ballard, 
above-mentioned,  is  introduced, which 
tomb  it  was  necessary  to  remove  oa 
taking  down  the  old  work  in  the 
South  chapel;  the  superfluous  parts 
of  which  old  work  have  also  been  in¬ 
troduced  as  decorations  on  the  new'. 
These,  and  a  few  other  alterations 
that  are  desirable  (such  as  a  Gothic 
entrance-screen  to  the  choir,  and  de¬ 
corations  on  the  organ-loft  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  general  style  of  the 
building,  and  the  opening  of  the  great 
Western  entrance  to  the  nave,  which 
is  now  walled  up)  would,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  contribute  to  render  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  this  Church  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
Pointed  Architecture  of  the  second 
style,  which  though  not  so  splendid 
as  the  third,  is,  perhaps,  more  pleas¬ 
ing,  elegant,  and  impressive. 

The  Projector  of  these  alterations 
is  not  unaware  of  the  caution  and 
consideration  necessary  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  meddle  with  the  tasteful  ar¬ 
rangements  of  this  magnificent  struc¬ 
ture.  His  aim  is  restoration,  and  to 
bring  its  existing  beauties  more  into 
view.  Still,  however,  he  fears  the 
censure  of  the  more  scientific  admi¬ 
rers  of  our  superb  Cathedrals  ;  though 
he  flatters  himself  that  censure  will 
be  light,  when  the  striking  effect, 
produced  from  the  very  limited 
means  that  are  within  his  reach,  is 
duly  taken  into  consideration. 

iEmniS  ViGQFvNIENSIS. 


Mr.  Urban,  Finsbury , March  20. 
CERTAINLY  felt  the  weight  of 
An  Architect's  observations  (in 
p.  7)  before  I  saw  them  respecting 
Winchester  Cathedral ;  and  have 
been  much  disappointed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  avaricious  disposition  of 
the  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  shew 
the  venerable  fabrick  to  strangers. 
Having  visited  this  Cathedral  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  just  before  morning  prayers, 
I  was  assailed  by  three  of  those  lo¬ 


custs,  one  after  another,  the  moment 
I  entered.  “  Do  you  wish  to  see  the 
curiosities?”  I  made  no  answer  :  in 
a  lew  seconds,  “  Sir,  you  cannot  walk, 
in  the  Church.”  The  second,  “  Sir, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  given 
positive  orders  that  no  person  shall 
walk  in  the  Church.”  And  the  third, 
just  as  prayers  began,  “  Sir,  I  must 
insist  on  your  leaving  the  Cathedral, 
as  X  have  positive  orders  from  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  not  to  sutler  any 
person  to  he  here  during  Divine  Ser¬ 
vice.”  I  was  then  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  observing  William  de  Wyke- 
bam’s  monument.  I  asked  the  last 
of  these  officers,  what  he  would 
charge  to  take  me  round ;  he  made 
an  exorbitant  demand:  1  observed,  I 
could  not  wait  tili  service  was  over; 
he  replied,  “  I  will  take  you  round 
directly.”  I  wish  to  know  whether 
th  is  is  an  order  also,  that  the  vergers 
shall,  during  Divine  Service,  hurry  as 
many  strangers  as  they  can  get, 
through  almost  every  part  of  the 
church,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  for  the'  sake  of  what  they  can 
get  from  those  who  are  led  by  curi¬ 
osity  or  otherwise  to  accompany 
them.  I  can  scarcely  credit  that  these 
regulations  proceed  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter;  they  might  he  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  Church  were  made  a  pub¬ 
lic  parade  of  ;  hut  this  I  did  not  con¬ 
ceive  could  he  the  case,  as  there  was 
no  other  person  there  but  those  who 
perform  the  service,  and  the  officers. 

In  other  Cathedrals  1  have  invaria¬ 
bly  met  with  a  different  reception. 
At  Gloucester  there  are  two  vergers, 
w  ho  take  their  duty  (by  the  week)  al¬ 
ternately  of  shewing  that  handsome 
pile ;  on  visiting  which  1  was  not 
preyed  upon  as  at  Winchester,  hut 
was  shewn  every  thing  worth  notice 
with  the  greatest  attention  ;  and  after 
all,  requested  by  the  Verger  io  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  his  house,  where  he  has 
collected  a  museum  of  Natural  Curi¬ 
osities,  and  where,  I  am  persuaded, 
travellers  may  spend  a  pleasant  hour. 
Let  the  vergers,  or  others  it  may  con¬ 
cern,  at  Winchester,  take  a  precedent 
from  this,  or  indeed  any  other  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  kingdom.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  *  March  24. 
HAVE  had  of  late  a  great  share 
of  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  satisfactory  classification  of 
the  Mineral  kingdom ;  one  of  my 

greatest 
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greatest  difficulties  was  concerning 
those  substances  which  are  denomi¬ 
nated  “  Rocks,”  in  opposition  to  Sim¬ 
ple  Minerals.  It  has  been  objected 
against  admitting  Rocks  into  a  ca¬ 
binet,  that,  as  they  are  generally 
compounded  of  more  substances  than 
one,  where  specimens  are  procured  of 
these,  the  whole  compound  rock  is  to 
be  neglected.  Granite  is  composed 
of  feldspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornbleude, 
and  sometimes  tourmaline.  Every 
collector  has  specimens  of  these ;  but 
what  idea  do  they  give  of  the  com¬ 
pound  rock,  when  each  individual 
substance  is  viewed  uncombined  ?  In 
most  counties  we  have  abundance  of 
Clay;  much  of  it  is  indurated;  in 
every  cavern  we  meet  with  s'alactites 
of  every  form  and  colour;  but  how 
do  these  shew  separately  the  charac¬ 
teristic  texture  and  veins  of  the 
Ludus  Helmontii  ?  Many  of  the 
rocks  are  of  such  a  texture  that  their 
different  aggregated  substances,  if 
any,  cannot  be  detected.  Professor 
Jameson  has  given  us  an  excellent 
classification  of  Rocks,  divided  into 
their  formations.  Chaptal  has  set 
forth,  in  his  Chemistry,  a  good  sys¬ 
tem  as  far  as  he  goes ;  but  the  dia¬ 
mond  is  added  to  the  earths  as  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  a  fault  excusable  whilst  Che¬ 
mistry  was  then  in  its  infancy,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  augmentation 
bf  the  science. 

Chaptal’s  Chemistry  may  be  di¬ 
vided  as  follows  : 


Part  I.  Chemical  Principles . 

II.  Lithology. 

Class  1.  Earths  combined  with  Acids. 
2.  Earths  combined  together, 
fh  Mixture  of  Stones  (Rocks.) 
Appendix. — Diamond. 


Nickel.  Bis 
Zinc.  Manga- 
Iron.  Copper 
Gold.  Platina 


III.  Meials. 

Arsenic.  Cobalt. 

muth.  Antimouy. 
nese.  Lead.  Tin. 

Mercury.  Silver. 

Tungsten.  Molybdena. 

IV.  Vegetable  Svbstances. 

V.  Annual  Substances. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  this  Classifica¬ 
tion  compiled  from  different  Systems 
which  is  only  an  outline,  as  I  have  nol 
room  to  give  it  at  a  greater  length. 
Mix  era  h  Kingdom. 

With  an  Acid, 


*  Earths 


•{ 


Without  an  Acid. _ 

*  Unless  the  discoveries  of  modern 
Chemistry  would  j  ustify  the  calling  them 
petals,  assuming;  the  form  of  an  oxyde 
atmosphere. 


Saline  Substances. 

Combustibles. 

Metals. — Gold  at  the  head  of  the 
class. 

Rocks.  —  Primitive.  Transition. 
Fleety.  Alluvial.  Volcanic. 

To  shew  the  method  I  have  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  specimens,  l  add  the  first 
part  of  the  Silex  genus,  quartz,  flint, 
jasper,  &c. 

1.  Common  sandstone. 

2.  Opaque  milky  quartz. 

3.  White  quartz,  with  shining  par¬ 
ticles  approaching  nearer  to  crystal¬ 
lization. 

4.  Ditto,  with  greenish  tint. 

5.  Water  sapphire. 

G.  Coloured  Bristol  stones. 

7.  Rosey  quartz. 

8.  Quartz  nearly  transparent. 

9.  Amethystine  ditto,  with  barytes,, 

10.  Blackish  brown  Cornish  dia¬ 
mond. 

11.  Cairngouran  stones. 

12.  Smoky  topaz. 

13.  Cornish  diamond. 

14.  Amorphous  rock  crystal. 

15.  Amethyst. 

Opal. 

1.  Black  flint. 

2.  Grey  ditto. 

3.  Opaque  white  striated  ribbora 
flint. 

4.  Red  flint. 

5.  Coloured  ribbon  flint. 

6.  Flint  passing  into  chalcedony, 

7.  Grey  chalcedony. 

S.  Grey  chalcedony  crystallized. 

9.  Ditto  nodules  in  limestone. 

10.  Grey  pebbles  from  Portland. 

11.  Coloured  ditto,  from  Cromer. 

12.  Pied  cornelian  from  Turkey. 

14.  Agate,  zoned  in  rings  round 
several  different  centres. 

15.  Agate,  common  veined. 

16.  Jasper  agate. 

17.  Heliotrope. 

18.  Green  and  grey  jasper. 

19.  Brown  jasper,  from  Egypt. 

20.  Red  jasper,  ditto. 

21.  Common  brown  jasper. 

In  this  1  have  preserved  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  transitions,  not  of  one  spe¬ 
cies  into  another,  but  of  varieties  of 
the  same,  as  flint  into  chalcedony  j 
agate  into  jasper,  &c.  A.  M.  X. 

Mr.  Urban, 

BETHA,  (in  Vol.  LXXIV.  p.  900.) 

speaking  of  Lady  Echlin  and 
Lady  Bradshaigh,  says, 

“  The  eldest  sister  of  these  inestima¬ 
ble  women,  by  the  same  mother,  married 
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Sir  Edward  Stanley,  who  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  became  Earl 
of  Derby*;” 

whereas  two  books  of  Peerage,  to 
which  1  have  referred,  stale  that  Sir 
Edward  Stanley,  the  11th  Earl  of 
Derby, married  Eiizahelh  only  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir  of  Robert  Hesketh  of 
Ruff  rd,  in  Lancashire. — 1  have  not 
Collins’s  valuable  Peerage  at  hand,  on 
whose  correctness  1  always  depend, 
nor  have  1  Kimber's  Baronetage;  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  two  books 
to  which  1  have  referred  may  be  in¬ 
correct.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to 
Betha,  or  any  other  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents,  to  reconcile  this  difference, 
and  to  tell  me  if  Lady  E.  and  Lady 
B.  were  indeed  the  sisters  of  Lady 
Derby  ;  and  if  not,  to  inform  me  whose 
daughters  they  were :  their  charac¬ 
ters  I  ndmireand  respect;  and  1  hope 
Lady  Echiiifs  grandson,  the  present 
possessor  of  Villa  Rnpa,  possesses  also 
the  virtues  of  his  inestimable  grand¬ 
mother. 

Yours,  &c.  Jus  a. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  3. 

00  long  have  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  your  very  useful  pub¬ 
lication  not  to"  be  convinced,  that 
Hurtire  alter  am  partem  is  the  invaria¬ 
ble  rule  of  right  by  which  its  pages 
are  put  together.  In  your  Number 
for  May  1812,  pp.  406,  407,  appears 
a  sensibly-written  letter  of  tempered 
reproach, dated  “Brompton, May  IS,” 
and  subscribed  “  A  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  To  that 
letter  it  is  my  humble  wish,  with  your 
permission,  briefly  and  respectfully  to 
reply  ;  and  to  introduce,  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  answer,  such  a  plain  statement  as 
I  hope  will  satisfy  your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  with  his  wife  and  whole  family, 
that,  though  disappointed,  they  were 
not  aggrieved  on  Whitsunday. 

I  conceive  the  difference  between  a 
Church  and  a  Chapel,  both  of  the 
Establishment,  to  be  marked  and 
great.  A  Church  is  the  property  of 
a  parish;  a  Chafel  is  the  property 
of  individuals,  not  of  necessity  resi¬ 
dent  on  or  near  the  spot.  Lor  the 
sake  of  order,  the  pews  of  a  Church 
are  appropriated  ;  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  the'pews  of  a  Chapel  are  let. 
In  both  cases,  the  actual  possessors 

*  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
<$£  our  former  Correspondent. — Edit. 


and  occupiers  of  the  pews  for  the 
time  being,  alone,  have  plenary  power 
over  the  property  in  the  seats.  They 
may  admit,  they  may  exclude,  stran¬ 
gers  ;  nay,  they  may  eject  intruders, 
if  any  such  presume  to  pre-occupy 
places,  assigned  (no  matter  for  what 
consideration)  to  the  constant  pew- 
boiders.  All  this  your  intelligent 
Correspondent,  1  doubt  not,  will 
readily  allow'.  But,  with  this  part  of 
my  statement,  unaccompanied  by 
more  minute  remarks,  I  feel  persuad¬ 
ed  neither  your  Correspondent  in  par¬ 
ticular,  nor  your  Readers  in  general, 
will  rest  satisfied.  The  main  eom- 
piaint  now  brought  glaringly  forward, 
seems  to  be,  not  the  appropriation  of 
seals  to  certain  regular  attendants 
upon  public  divine  worship,  but  the 
lock-up  system  of  some  few  Chapels 
in  Brompton  and  its  vicinity;  not  the 
filling  pews  invariably  with  the  self¬ 
same  faces,  but  the  keeping  them  un¬ 
occupied  in  the  absence  of  their  pro¬ 
prietors,  altogether,  and  allowing 
seals  to  remain  useless  throughout 
morning  and  evening  service,  when 
“  respectable  persons  are  standing  in 
the  aiies  oruythe  pew-doors.” 

Sir,  it  is  lJr  from  my  intention  to 
attempt  a  denial  of  frequent  abuses 
of  good  regulations.  1  admit,  with 
unfeigned  regret,  that  the  abuses 
may,  it)  some  instances,  be  flagrant 
and  notorious.  Still,  Mr.  Urban,  an 
argument  of  greater  weight  than 
what  your  Correspondent  has  yet  ad¬ 
duced  must  be  brought  into  full  play, 
before  I  can  assent  with  him  to  the 
propriety,  or  even  to  the  practica¬ 
bility,  of  urging  the  Dignitaries  of 
our  Establishment  io  device  belter 
plans  for  public  accommodation  than 
are  now  enacted  and  enforced  ;  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  free  (i.  e.  gratuitous) 
institutions  be  meant  to  be  recom¬ 
mended. 

Permit  me  to  bring  the  question, 
pointedly, to  an  issue.  Brompton  has 
a  Chapel  (private  property),  of  which 
every  pew,  nay,  every  seat,  is  well  let, 
to  families  of  consequence  and  pro¬ 
perly.  Of  these  families  many  per¬ 
sons  attend  duty  twice,  and  nearly  all 
attend  ouce,  on  every  Sunday.  There 
are  forms  in  the  middle  aile,  and  seats 
behind  the  pulpit  near  the  altar,  for 
those  who  do  not  pay.  Ail  the  pews 
are  kept  empty,  till  the  second  lesson 
of  the  day  is  read,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  comfort  of  the  regular  congrega¬ 
tion 
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tion  a«  they  arrive ;  but,  after  the 
voluntary  on  the  organ  has  com¬ 
menced,  all  decent  by-stauders  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  vacant  seats  by  the 
pew-openers,  who  have  express  or¬ 
ders  to  that  effect.  This  procedure, 
surely,  is  liberal,  and  ill  demands  the 
harsh  constructions  of  your  warm 
Correspondent.  When  the  atten¬ 
dants  are  informed  previously,  that 
such  or  such  a  family  will  be  absent, 
they  never  stay  till  the  voluntary  be¬ 
gins,  but  fill  the  pew,  forthwith,  with 
persons  of  a  sober  and  deceut  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Money,  “  in  the  suspicious  shape  of 
douceur ,”  is  most  positively  forbidden 
to  be  taken  for  seats ;  if,  therefore,  a 
delay  of  accommodation  takes  place 
at  B  romp  ton  at  any  time,  the  cause 
is  not  so  much  churlishness  in  any  of 
the  parties  concerned,  as  compliance 
with  obvious  and  imperious  necessity. 

A  Churchman,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  11. 

SEND  you  a  Drawing  by  Dr. 
Stukeley,  ( Plate  \\.  fig,  1.)  with  a 
description  of  it  in  his  owl  hand-writ¬ 
ing,  dated  March  28,  1754,  and  called 
by  him,  “  Antiquarian  Society’s 
Arms.” — That  respectable  Body,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  preferred  another 
design  ;  but  the  one  now  sent  you  is 
worth  preserving  in  your  Miscellany 
of  Curiosities.  M.  Green. 

“  The  lyon  intimates  that  generous  na¬ 
ture  and  noble  ardor  which  preserves 
and  restores  from  the  injury  of  Time. 
jRegardatit ,  he  looks  back  to  time  past. 
He  holds  a  sun  in  glory  in  his  right 
paw.  v  The  rising  sun  dissipates  the 
mists  and  obscurity  of  night  and  obli¬ 
vion.  The  field  is  partti  per  pale  Azure 
et  Sable,  meaning  day  and  night ;  the 
lyon  is  Argent ;  sun,  Or.  The  crest  is  an 
eagle,  whose  sharpest  sight  reaches  to 
the  greatest  distance.  He  holds  in  his 
talon  a  wolf’s  head  erased,  the  wolf  is  the 
emblem  of  devouring  time.  Supporters, 
a  golden  lyon,  as  a  compliment  to  the 
Sovereign,  who  gave  the  charter  ;  and 
an  eagle  Sable.  This  is  in  a  method 
strictly  heraldic,  Otherways,  for  a 
scutcheon,  take  the  picture  of  Britannia 
as  on  reverse  of  halfpennys  ;  for  crest  an 
antique  lamp ;  a  Druid  for  supporter.” 

The  Ring,  fig.  2,  was  found,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  in  Streliey  Park, 
about  four  miles  West  of  Nottingham, 
the  property  of  Thomas-' Webb  Edge, 
esq.  who  built  the  beautiful  mansion 
there,  and  laid  out  the  pleasure- 
Gent.  Mao.  June}  1812, 
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grounds  and  plantations  about  the 
year  1795.  [A  picturesque  view  of 
the  house  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Throsby,  in  his  new  edition  of  Thoro- 
ton.]  The  figure  of  St.  Edith  is  well 
preserved.  The  ring,  probably,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Abbess  of  some  religi¬ 
ous  house  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Fig  3.  (from  the  Church  of  Lee  in 
Kent)  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Thorpe, 
in  the  “  Registrum  Roffense,”  page 
851. 

“  On  the  South  side  of  the  commu¬ 
nion-table  is  a  mural  monument  of 
stone,  with  the  effigies  in  brass  of  a  man 
in  armour,  kneeling  at  a  desk,  with  a 
book  open  before  him,  and  underneath 
this  inscription  in  black  letter: 

“  When  that  Quene  Elizabeth  full  five 
yeres  had  rain’d,  [here  interred. 

Then  Nicholas  Ansley,  whos  corps  lyes 
At  five  and  twenty  yeres  of  age  was  en- 
tertayn’d  carred 

Into  her  servis,  where  well  himselfe  he 
In  eche  man’s  love  ’till  fifty  and  eyght 
yeres  ould, 

Being  sergeant  of  her  seller,  death  him 
then  controul’d.  f5S3.* 

Above  the  figure,  on  an  escutcheon  of 
brass,  are  these  arms:  Paly  of  six  pieces, 
on  a  bend,  a  crescent  for  a  difference. 
Crest,  a  blackmoor’s  head  with  a  band 
round  it.” 

The  autograph  of  Sir  Julius  Ccesar 
is  from  a  deed,  dated  July  f,  1615. 
Sir  Julius  Ctesar  was  descended  by  the 
female  line  from  the  Duke  de  Cesarini 
in  Italy  ;  and  was  born  near  Totten¬ 
ham  in  Middlesex,  in  1557.  He  was; 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
where,  in  1581,  he  was  created  doctor 
of  the  civil  law,  and  two  years  after 
was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at 
Oxford,  and  also  became  doctor  of 
the  canon  law.  He  was  advanced  to 
many  honourable  employments,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
was  master  of  the  rolls.  He  was  re¬ 
markable  for  hisextensive  bounty  and 
charity  to  all  persons  of  worth,  so 
that  he  seemed  to  be  the  almoner- 
general  of  the  nation.  He  died  in 
1639,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

That  of  Daniel  De  Foe  is  from  a 
bond,  dated  April  5,  1729,  for  the 
payment  of  500L  as  the  marriage 
portion  of  his  daughter  Sophia  De 
Foe  to  Mr  .Henry  Baker  of  Enfield  ; 
who  was  afterwards  the  celebrated 
writer  on  the  Microscope,  and  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Society 
©fArts,Manufactures,a»d  Commerce. 

The" 
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The  other  autographs  are  taken 
from  the  following  agreement,  dated 
Feb.  18,  1733-4. 

((  We  Henry  Baker  of  Enfield,  gent, 
and  Thomas  Worrall,  of  London,  book¬ 
seller,  agree  as  follows  : — 

In  consideration  of  eight  guineas 
(which  Mr.  Worrall  has  given  me  a  note 
of  hand  for,  payable  within  one  month 
after  the  date  hereof)  Mr.  Henry  Baker 
sells  to  Thomas  Worrall  the  copy  of  a 
poem,  called  the  Universe,  in  manner 
following:  That  is  to  say, 

The  right  and  property  of  the  said 
copy  shall  belong  inti  rely  to  the  said 
Thomas  Worrall;  but  Mr.  Baker  shall  be 
at  liberty  after  one  year,  and  not  sooner, 
to  print  the  same  amongst  his  other 
poems,  if  so  be  he  pleases ;  but  shall 
never  print  it  by  itself,  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  prevent  Mr.  Worrall  from  print¬ 
ing  or  disposing  of  it  in  what  manner 
he  thinks  fit, 

N.  B.  Mr.  Worrall  shall  make  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  dozen  books  to  Mr.  Baker. 

In  witness  of  the  above  agreement, 
both  parties  set  their  hands. 

J.  Baker.  Thos.  Worrall.” 


Mr.  Urban,  May  29. 

SHALL  be  extremely  obliged  to 
any  of  your  Correspondents  (fond 
of  genealogical  researches)  who  can 
point  out  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Sir  John  Woodcock,  knt.  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  1405.  His  arms, 
field  Or,  on  a  bend  Gules,  three  crosses 
pomee  fitchee  of  the  field ;  crest,  on 
a  wreath,  a  demy  lion  rampant  Gules, 
supporting  a  cross  pomee  fitchee  of 
the  field,  were  assigned  to  Ralfe 
Woodcock,  of  Keame,  alias  Cayham, 
co.  Leicester,  son  of  Thomas  Wood¬ 
cock  of  Keame  aforesaid,  in  the 
Visitation  held  by  the  College  of 
Arms  1683,  and  are  so  registered 
in  that  office  ;  whence  it  is  presumed 
the  above  Thomas  and  Ralfe  were 
proved  to  be  such,  but  none  of  the  in¬ 
termediate  generations  are  noticed. 
From  Maitland  and  Stowe’s  History 
of  London,  as  well  as  from  Weever’s 
Funeral  Monuments,  it  appears  that 
Sir  John  Woodcock  was  an  upright 
and  vigilant  magistrate. 

In  1522  Roger  Woodcock  was 
buried  in  St.  Michael  le  Querne’s 
Church,  London. 

In  1580  Ralph  Woodcock  was 
Sheriff  of  London;  and  in  1658  a 
Mr.  Woodcock  of  London  (called,  in 
the  Index  of  Heath’s  Chronicle  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  Sir  Thomas  Woodcock) 
is  mentioned  as  a  firm  Loyalist;  and 
escaped  execution  for  being  con¬ 


cerned  in  a  supposed  conspiracy, 
“  by  so  handsomely  and  bravely  de¬ 
fending  himself,  that  his  accusers 
could  not  fasten  the  charge.”  There 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  from 
the  family  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ;  some 
branches  thereof  being  now  living  in 
London  and  its  vicinity,  as  also  in  the 
county  of  Leicester. 

AConstant  Reader. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  27. 

THE  statement  below,  as  made, 
we  are  told,  by.  the  Southwark 
Bridge  Company,  may  be  thought 
worth  insertion. 

Daily  number  of  Passengers, Horses, 
&c.  going  over  London  and  Black- 
friars  Bridges. 

London  Bridge. — Persons  on  foot 
89,640,  horses  7  64,  coaches  1240,  wag¬ 
gons  7 63,  carts, &C.2924,  gigs,  &c.  435. 

Blackfriars  Bridge. — Persons  on 
foot  61,069,  horses  822,  coache* 
990,  waggons  533,  carts,  &c.  1502* 
gigs,  &c.  590.  Yours,  &c.  P. 

ETTER  late  than  never,”  and 
“  it  is  never  too  late  to  do 
well,”  are  proverbial  sayings,  that, 
perhaps,  are  more  frequently  express¬ 
ed  than  properly  attended  to  ;  but 
when  we  feel  their  force  in  a  consci¬ 
ousness  of  our  own  past  omissions, 
even  with  respect  to  matters  not  of 
the  greatest  importance,  a  desire  is 
sometimes  excited  to  endeavour  to 
atone  for  the  past  by  an  amendment 
in  future. 

I  believe  there  are  many,  veteran 
Readers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
gine  besides  myself,  who  have  excus¬ 
ed  themselves,  on  the  pleas  of  want 
of  leisure  and  other  impediments, 
from  communicating  occasional  cor¬ 
rections  of  errors,  that,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  such  miscellaneous  publica-1 
tions  are  often  unavoidable,  but 
which  they  could?  from  their  own 
knowledge,  prevent  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  without  the  means 
of  rectifying  them.  As  this  valuable 
compilation  is  likely  to  be  referred  to 
by  future  writers,  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  it  seems  vary  desirable  that, 
at  least,  such  mistakes  as  relate  to 
matters  of  fact,  should  be  corrected, 
before  the  opportunity  of  doing  it 
may  become  irrecoverably  lost. 

A  casual  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
Volume  LV.  (1785)  lately,  gave  rise 
to  the  foregoing  reflections,  and  the 
application  of  thtjra  to  my  own  omis¬ 
sions. 
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sions.  In  page  504,  there  appears  a 
Latin  letter  with  this  address — 
“  Springeto  Pennio,  Liberalium  A r- 
tiuni  Studioso ,  Gulielmus  Sevelius, 
D.  P.”  and  dated  “  Amstelodamo, 
vi  kaleud,  Novemb.  cbbxciu.” 
In  the  running  title  and  index,  it  is 
termed  “  Letter  from  Doctor  Seve- 
ley  to  Springet  Penn,”  of  whose  ill¬ 
ness  and  death,  in  1696,  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  is  added  in  a  long  note 
(in  English),  extracted  from  a  narra¬ 
tive  written  by  William  Penn,  the 
father  of  this  amiable  young  man. 
The  practice  that  prevailed  formerly 
of  Latinizing  surnames  has  given  rise 
to  many  mistakes  ;  aud  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  a  stranger  to  the  parties  and 
their  connexions  should  substitute 
the  supposititious  appellation  of 
“  Dr.  Seveley”  for  the  real  name  of 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  who  was  no 
other  than  “  William  Sewel,  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,”  known  in  this  country  as 
the  author  of  an  excellent  Diction? 
ary  of  the  Low  Dutch  and  English 
languages,  and  of  the  earliest  genuine 
History  of  the  People  called  Quakers. 
That  he  was  a  valued  Correspondent 
of  William  Penn’s,  the  eminent  foun¬ 
der  cf  the  Province  (now  State)  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  clearly  evinced  by  an 
original  letter  which  I  have  seen  ;  and 
having  been  deservedly  esteemed  in 
his  own  country  as  an  useful  literary 
character,  although  certainly  not  of 
the  first  class,  perhaps  some  little  ac¬ 
count  of  him,  derived  from  his  own 
occasional  communications  in  his  va¬ 
rious  writings,  and  from  other  au? 
thenti.c  sources,  may  not  be  deemed 
altogether  uninteresting,  especially 
as  nothing,  in  any  detached  form,  has 
hitherto  appeared  respecting  him  in 
our  language* 

William  Sewel  was  the  son  of 
Jacob  Williamson  Sewel,  a  free  citi? 
zen  ( burgher )  and  surgeon  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  by  his  wife  Judith  Zinspenning, 
and  appears  to  have  been  born  there 
about  the  year  1650.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  William  Sewel,  was  an 
Englishman,  and  had  resided  at  Kid¬ 
derminster;  but,  being  one  of  those 
Brownists  that  left  their  native  coun¬ 
try  to  enjoy  more  religious  liberty  iii 
Holland,  married  a  Dutch  wife  at 
Utrecht,  and  settled  there.  Both  the 
parents  of  the  subject  of  this  brief 
memoir  died  while  he  was  young; 
but  having  instructed  him  in  the 
principles  of  the  people  called  Qua¬ 
kers?  which  they  were  amongst  the 


earliest  professors  of  in  Amsterdam, 
the  religion  of  his  education  became 
that  of  his  judgment;  and,  through 
the  course  of  a  long  life,  he  continued 
to  be  a  steady,  useful  member  of  the 
before-mentioned  religious  society.  It 
is  believed  he  had  not  much  school¬ 
learning,  as  it  is  known  that  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  he  attained  to  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  English, 
F  rench,and  HighButch  languages, was 
acquired,  principally,  whilst  throwing 
the  shuttle  in  the  loom,  during  his  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  a  stuff  manufacturer. 
His  natural  abilities  being  good,  his 
application  unwearied,  and  his  habits 
strictly  temperate,  he  soon  became 
noticed  by  some  of  the  most  respecta¬ 
ble  booksellers  in  Holland  ;  and  the 
translation  of  works  of  credit,  chiefly 
from  the  Latin  and  English  tongues, 
into  Low  Dutch,  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  sources  from 
which  his  moderate  income  was  de¬ 
rived,  in  addition  to  the  part  he  took, 
at  different  times,  in  several  approved 
periodical  publications.  His  modest 
qnassuming  manners  gained  him  the 
esteem  pf  several  of  that  knot  of 
literary  men,  for  which  Amsterdam 
was  at  that  period  distinguished  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  their 
productions  were,  not  unfrequently, 
revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
him.  His  knowledge  of  bis  native 
tongue  was  profound ;  his  Diction¬ 
ary,  Grammar,  and  other  treatise* 
thereon,  having  left  very  little  room 
for  succeeding  improvement ;  and  he 
assisted  materially  in  the  compilation 
of  Halma’s  French  and  Dutch  Dic¬ 
tionary*  His  History  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  written  first  in  Low 
Dutch,  and  afterwards,  by  himself,  in 
English  (dedicated  to  King  George  I.) 
was  a  very  laborious  undertaking, 
as  he  was  scrupulously  nice  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  his  materials,  which  he  had 
been  during  many  years  engaged  in 
collecting.  Of  the  English  copy,  it 
cannot  be  properly  called  a  transla¬ 
tion  ;  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  as  the 
production  of  a  foreigner  who  had 
spent  only  about  ten  months  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  above  40  years  before, 
the  style  is  far  superior  to  what 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 
One  principal  motive  to  his  entering 
upon  this  work,  was,  a  desire  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  gross  misrepresentations  that  bad 
been  widely  disseminated  by  a  A-atin. 
publication,  iutituled  “  Historia  Q.ua- 
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keriana,”  written  by  Gerard  Croese, 
a  learned  German,  who,  after  solicit¬ 
ing  and  obtaining  information  from 
both  friends  and  foes  to  this  religious 
society,  seemed  to  have  taken  no  pains 
to  make  any  proper  discrimination ;  so 
that  his  history  (as  he  cails  it)  is  a 
strange  compound  of  truth  and  false¬ 
hood;  but,  being  written  inelegant 
'  Latin,  and  the  Learned,  throughout 
Europe,  having  been  long  waiting  for 
something  in  the  form  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  account  of  that  singular  people, 
it  obtained  a  place  in  most  university 
and  other  public  libraries  ;  and  being 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  editors  of  a 
splendid  French  work,  bearing,  in  the 
English  translation,  the  title  of  “  The 
Ceremonies  and  Religious  Customs  of 
the  various  Nations  in  the  Known 
World,”  as  the  principal  authority 
upon  which  their  unfair  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Quakers  is  founded  ;  this 
farrago  of  Croese’ s  may  he  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  chief  cause  of  those  mis¬ 
taken  notions  that  have  prevailed 
very  extensively  throughout  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  respecting  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  that  class  of  Protestants. 

The  exact  time  of  William  Sewel’s 
death  does  not  appear  ;  but,  in  a  note 
of  the  editor's  prefixed  to  the  third 
edition  of  his  Dictionary,  in  1726, 
he  is  mentioned  as  being  lately  de¬ 
ceased.  lie  left  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  of  whom  considerable  hopes 
were  entertained  in  his  youth  ;  but 
going  to  England  with  a  view  of  at¬ 
tending  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
religious  society  before-mentioned, 
(whereof  he  was  a  member),  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  man  to  whom  he 
was  strongly  attached  in  the  line  of 
friendship  ;  the  vessel  in  which  they 
had  embarked  was,  in  a  violent 
storm,  wrecked  near  the  Texel. 
Sewel,  being  an  excellent  swimmer, 
undertook  to  endeavour  to  save  his 
companion,  who  could  not  swim,  by 
means  of  a  rope  fastened  round  their 
bodies;  but,  on  reaching  the  shore, 
and  drawing  the  rope,  he  found  his 
friend  was  gone .  This  melancholy 
event  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
brain,  that  a  settled  gloom  clouded 
his  mental  faculties  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life. 

To  th  ose  who  have  been  long 
wishing  to  see  a  biographical  memoir 
of  William  Penn,  upon  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  scale  than  any  that  has  hither¬ 
to  appeared^  it  may  be  gratifying  to 
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know  that  a  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  collecting  materials 
for  such  a  work,  by  a  Member  of  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  said,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  that  hardly  a  letter 
or  paper  formerly  belonging  to  this 
truly  great  man  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  any  one  of  his  descendants. 

A  Friend  to  Accuracy. 


Mr.  Urban,  April. 

OUR  Correspondent  “  Scrutator 
Oxoniensis,”  in  your  last  number 
p.  219,  has  reduced  Dr.  Marsh’s  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  Bible  Society  with¬ 
in  the  contracted  span  of  a  syllogism, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means 
embraced  the  whole  scope  of  his 
reasoning.  That  this  subject,  there¬ 
fore,  may  have  the  justice  done  to  it 
that  is  due  to  its  importance,  I  beg 
your  insertion  of  this  letter,  contain¬ 
ing  the  result  of  cool  deliberation  on 
the  point  in  question.  When  this 
matter  was  first  proposed  for  public 
discussion,  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  who  look  upon  the  Bible  as 
dispensing  light  and  life  to  mankind, 
hailed  the  approach  of  that  day  when 
the  Gospel  would  he  made  known  to 
all  nations,  and  in  all  tongues ;  and, 
under  that  persuasion,  was  on,  the 
point  of  contributing  my  mite  to  its 
support,  when  the  objections  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth  first  made  me  pause,  and 
those  of  Dr.  Marsh  at  length  fixed  in 
me  the  resolution  to  withhold  my 
assistance  from  an  institution  which 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  so  suspi¬ 
cious  in  its  tendency.  As  I  con¬ 
sider  Dr,  Marsh’s  to  be  the  most  lumi¬ 
nous  production  hitherto  offered 
upon  the  subject,  my  intention,  at 
present,  is  simply  to  condense  within 
as  few  words  as  possible,  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  substance  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  argument,  1  must,  premise  what 
your  Correspondent  Scrutator  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  overlooked,  that 
Dr.  Marsh  does  not  object  to  a  Bible 
Society;  on  the  contrary,  he  piain- 
tains,  “  that  the  more  widely  the 
Scriptures  are  disseminated,  the  great¬ 
er  in  all  respects  must  be  the  good 
produced  but  he  objects  to  a  Bible 
Society  so  constituted  as  to  give  away 
the  Bible  without  the  Prayer-book, 
His  leading  arguments,  against  such  a 
Society,  may  he  comprehended  under 
three  heads  ;  namely,  that  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary,  it  is  unnatural,  and  it  is  hurt¬ 
ful.  This  Society  is  unnecessary  ;  the 
'  Bib  J<3 
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Bible  may  be  distributed  by  Church¬ 
men  and  Dissenters,  separately,  to  as 
full  ail  extent  as  conjointly.  The 
Church  contains,  within  itself,  wealth, 
learning,  and  every  requisite  for  form¬ 
ing  the  most  powerful  association, 
and  needs  no  external  aid  to  give  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  its  plans.  But  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible  were  to  a  certain  extent  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  distinct  operation  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  ;  this  con¬ 
sideration  can  never  justify  theChurch 
for  entering  into  so  forced  and  unna~ 
tural  a  coalition.  It  is  a  coalition 
voluntarily  entered  into  upon  the 
most  unequal  terms  by  one  party,  who 
complaisantly  renounces  its  grand 
characteristic  tenets  in  order  to  meet 
the  views  of  another.  This*  is  not 
accommodation  upon  the  principle  of 
Christian  charity;  it  is  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  one  party  with  the 
other.  Every  Churchman,  therefore, 
joining  with  this  Society,  ceases,  by 
that  act,  to  be  a  Churchman,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  Dissenter.  Nor  is  even  the 
subordinate  object'  obtainiM  from 
this  coalition,  which  is  professedly 
held  out,  namely,  that  of  destroying 
all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  world; 
for  in  the  very  outset  it  establishes  a 
distinction  between  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  by  vesting  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  in  the  hands  of  an 
equal  number  from  each  class ;  so 
that  the  door  is  open  for  much  fu¬ 
ture  dissention  and  ill-will,  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment  is  subsid¬ 
ed  ;  or  if  not,  it  is  much  more  to  be 
feared  that  so  complete  a  harmony 
will,  in  time,  subsist  between  those 
remaining  in  the  Society,  who  may 
still  adhere  to  the  forms  of  the  Church, 
and  the  professed  Dissenters, that  they 
will  all,  in  the  end,  openly  join  in 
their  hostility  against  the  Establish¬ 
ment.  This  brings  me  to  the  last  and 
most  important  argument  in  Dr. 
Marsh’s  letter ;  namely,  that  such  a 
coalition  is  injurious.  The  Professor 
has  very  ably  shewn  that  the'barev 
habit  of  neglecting  to  communicate 
the  Prayer-book  must,  in  the  end, 
necessarily  engender  an  indifference 
for  it  in  the  minds  of  all,  in  whom  no 
such  sentiment  previously  existed;  and 
that  inasmuch  as  an  indifference  for 
the  Liturgy  is  awakened,  so  much  are 
the  interests  of  true  religion  endan¬ 
gered.  This  is  the  language  of  a 
Churchman  who  is  consistent  in  his 
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belief,  and  openly  avows  what  he  be¬ 
lieves.  Are  those  Churchmen  consist¬ 
ent,  who  attempt  to  disparage  the 
Prayer-book,  by  bringing  it  into  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Bible?  Can  such 
men  really  believe  that  the  bare  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Bible  is  Aim  that 
is  necessary  to  make  men  good  ?  In 
that  case  churches,  meetings,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  forms  of  worship,  are  all 
superfluous ;  a  result  which  no  man 
in  his  sober  senses  will  be  willing  to 
see  realized.  It  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  party,  to  preach  up  this 
universal  religion  equivalent  to  no 
religion ;  but  every  sober-minded  man 
will  see  that  religion  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  world  by  an  outward 
form,  and  every  Churchman  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  form  as  set  forth  in  the 
Common-prayer  is  the  best  possible; 
and  consequently,  while  he  holds  this 
opinion,  he  cannot  join  with  any  re¬ 
ligious  community  where  this  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
slighted  and  neglected.  Your  Cor¬ 
respondent  Scrutator  has  manifestly 
fallen  into  confusion,  and  a  miscon¬ 
ception  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  sentiments, 
when  he  attempts  to  prove,  by  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  Bible  and  the  Homi¬ 
lies  of  the  Church,  that  the  duty  of 
searching  the  Scriptures  was  binding 
on  all  descriptions  of  persons,  as  if 
Dr.  M.  had  disputed  that  which  is  the 
leading  tenet  of  his  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Doctor  labours  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  is  deficient  in  nothing  ; 
but  that  man  is  altogether  imperfect, 
and  will  pervert  his  greatest  good  to 
the  worst  of  purposes;  that  the  Bible 
contains  every  thing  necessary  to  sal¬ 
vation,  but  that  the  interpretations  of 
men  will  often  lead  to  destruction ; 
and  that,  since  men  must  and  will  in¬ 
terpret,  and  others  will  follow  their 
interpretations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  maintain  what  it  conceives 
to  be  the  purest  interpretation,  and  iu 
no  w  ise  to  contribute  to  its  downfall 
by  co-operating  with  those  who  make 
a  point  of  adopting  an  opposite  form. 
“  I  am  equally  with  the  noble  Earl,” 
says  the  Doctor, ;nole  6,  p.  44.  “  and 
the  whole  army  of  my  opponents, 
who  are  accustomed  io  say  the  same 
thing,  unable  to  comprehend  how 
‘  the  most  extensiveeirculation  of  the 
Bible  can  possibly  injure  the  Church.* 
The  point  on  which  I  am  at  issue 
with  them  is,  whether  the  Church  of 
England  may  not  possibly  be  injured 
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Liturgy.”  In  another  place,  p.  45, 
he  says,  “  The  Liturgy  is  the 
criterion  of  the  Churchman.  The 
Liturgy,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is  the 
test  by  which  Churchmanship  is  tried. 
Whoever  rejects  the  Liturgy,  ceases 
to  be  a  Churchman.”  He  afterwards 
proceeds  to  show  how  important  the 
rejection  of  the  Liturgy  has  been 
at  all  times  to  Dissenters,  who  con¬ 
sider  it  as  the  prelude  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Church  ;  and  how,  in  the  same 
proportion,  it  ought  to  be  prized  by 
all  Churchmen,  who  wish  to  uphold 
it,  and  the  Establishment  itself. 

From  all  that  I  have  now  written, 
you  will,  doubtless  anticipate  my  con* 
elusion  to  be  widely  different  from 
that  of  your  Correspondent  “  Scru¬ 
tator.”  P.  Q. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jpril  4. 

F  there  really  exist  such  a  mon¬ 
strous  abuse  as  the  systematic 
omission'  of  the  Litany  and  Commu¬ 
nion  Service  by  any  Minister  of  the 
Church,  in  the  performance  of  divine 
worship,  your  Correspondent  of  the 
224lh  page  owes  it  to  himself,  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  his  country,  to  stand  up 
boldly  and  expose  it.  He  says  it  is 
notorious  in  some  of  them  :  there  can 
consequently  be  no  difficulty  in  bring¬ 
ing  home  the  charge  to  one  of  the 
most  obnoxious ;  and  thus  to  lay  an 
effectual  restraint  upon  these  unpa¬ 
ralleled  proceedings. 

I  must  be  permitted,  however,  to 
say,  that  it  is  an  unparalleled  accusa¬ 
tion  ;  an  accusation  that  should  never 
have  been  brought  at  all,  or  never 
brought  in  the  place  where  it  is.  If 
it  be  true,  and  “  notorious,  and  sys¬ 
tematic,”  it  loudly  calls  for  exposure. 
If  it  be  asserted  on  insufficient 
grounds  ;  if  on  the  usual  inventive  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  report,  or  on  mere 
suspicion  of  probabilities;  the  charge 
is  most  indiscreet ,  if  not  in  every  re¬ 
spect  worthy  of  severe  censure.  1  can¬ 
not  doubt,  however,  that  the  charge' 
is  absolutely  false ;  and  if  not  the  mere 
product  of  envy  and  resentment,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  some  Dissenter,  d  tv- 
signing  to  disparage  those  characters 
who,  while  they  strenuously  oppose 
him,  emulate  his  zeal  and  activity.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  ministers,  who 
have  zeal  enough  to  exert  themselves 
in  their  profession,  could  either  have 
the  uncouscieutious  hardihood  to  dare 
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these  innovations,  in  the  whole  or 
the  part,  or  to  disgust  by  a  careless 
haste  in  the  delivery  of  our  admira¬ 
ble  forms  of  prayer.  The  person  who 
has  assumed  the  title  of  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  of  the  Old  School”  is  loudly  called 
upon,  by  his  whole  church  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  either  boldly  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  charge,  or  to  confess  a  mis¬ 
take  which  cannot  easily  be  forgiven. 
If  it  be,  as  there  is  reason  to  suspect, 
an  individual  who  is  thus  covertly 
aspersed  (although  the  aspersion 
affects  the  character  of  the  whole 
Church),  and  if  that  individual  be 
found  clear  from  the  charge,  and  a 
charge  thus  pernicious  the  result  of  a 
careless  report,  I  really  should  sigh 
for  the  old  law,  that  the  malicious 
accuser  should  be  condemned  to  the 
same  disgrace  which  he  endeavours  to 
bring  upon  another  in  a  manner  so 
very  far  from  ingenuous. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  a  pro- 
bable  foundation  for  this  charge. 
There  are  many  Clergymen  who, 
whether  from  pecuniary  or  religious 
motives^  undertake  three  full  duties 
upon  the  Sunday.  On  alternate  Sun¬ 
days  there  are  consequently  two  full 
morning  services  to  be  performed. 
The  earliest  hour  of  commencement 
may  be  ten  in  the  morning  ;  the  latest 
hour  to  which  the  attendants  would 
patiently  suffer  their  Sunday  dinner 
to  be  protracted  might  be  half  past 
one.  If  we  allow  half  an  hour  in 
passage  from  church  to  church,  there 
will  remain  three  hours.  Now  I  have 
known  it  often  happen  in  such  cases 
that  there  have  been  baptismal  or 
burial  occasions  at  each  church :  both 
the  baptismal  and  burial  services  are 
long,  and  not  of  a  nature  to  be  short¬ 
ened,  or  hurried  over.  In  such  a 
case  (by  no  means  an  unfrequent  one) 
I  conceive  lhat  every  Bishop,  Court* 
and  individual,  would  rather  approve 
of  the  omission  of  the  Litany  (origi¬ 
nally  a  service  entirely  distinct,  and 
still  in  its  nature  remaining  so),  than 
that  the  whole  should  be  hurried  over 
with  “  disgusting  haste;”  this  is  the 
alternative.  As  to  the  omission  of 
the  Communion  Service,  in  the  course 
of  some  experience  and  much  enquiry* 
I  never  knew  an  instance  :  I  never 
heard  of  the  charge  until  this  coward 
friend,  or  this  disguised  enemy  to  the 
Church,  most  indiscreetly,  if  not  im¬ 
properly,  advanced  it.  Let  me  ask 
of  him  whether,  ip  any  case,  he  has 
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contend  with  the  Old  School,  I  draw 


made  any  proper  enquiries  among 
those  who  should  be  well  informed  of 
the  substance  of  his  accusation.  Is 
the  object  conscious  of  the  imputation 
and  attack?  Are  there  no  gentlemen, 
or  no  respectable  farmers,  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  alluded  to  (I  cannot  conceive 
in  what  part  of  the  country,  or  under 
what  bishop),  or  has  he  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  for  information  to  a 
discarded  servant,  or  to  a  publican 
incensed  by  the  proper  regulation  of 
his  disorderly  house,  and  who,  at  the 
institution  of  Evening  Lectures,  whe¬ 
ther  on  the  Sabbath  or  weekly,  com¬ 
plains  that  these  Methodistical  ways 
are  unfair  upon  him?  Upon  my  ho¬ 
nour,  I  have  heard  this  complaint 
seriously  and  angrily  alleged ;  and 
it  may  be  a  set-off  against  the  dis¬ 
gusting  and  indecent  insinuation  of 
“  the  deeds  of  darkness.”  It  is  well 
known  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  such  pernicious  noctur¬ 
nal  revels,  as  the  evening  worship  of 
God,  that  no  distant  inhabitants  ever 
appear.  There  is  no  such  zeal  among 
Churchmen.  Perhaps  this  mfcy  be  a 
matter  of  regret:  Differing,  I  hope, 
from  your  Correspondent,  toto  cceloy 
I  would  hazard  the  possible  evil  for 
the  certain  good.  Where  there  is  a 
will  to  sin,  there  will  be  a  way  ;  but, 
really,  I  know  none  so  unlikely  as  the 
way  from  Church. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  Evening  and 
Weekly  Lectures  ;  it  suffices  me  that 
they  are  rapidly  spreading  among  the 
Clergy  in  all  quarters,  and  that  the 
minds  of  most  seem  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  with  respect  to  their  propriety, 
as  well  as  utility  and  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  For  my  own  part,  as  to  the 
manner,  I  like  nothing  so  well  as  “  a 
connected  written  discourse  delivered 
with  impassioned  feeling but  I  do 
not  see  the  crying  sin  of  an  extempo¬ 
rary  preacher.  Extemporary  dis¬ 
courses  are  almost  always  more  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  poor,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  pleasing.  Few  persons 
read  even  tolerably,  how  much  fewer 
with  impassioned  feeling;  and  with¬ 
out  good  reading  written  discourses 
‘are  seldom  of  much  service.  John¬ 
son  finely  observes  with  respect  to 
the  kindred  subject  of  action  in  the 
pulpit,  that,  “  compared  with  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners,  propriety  and  ele¬ 
gance  are  less  than  nothing.”  As  on 
this  point,  however,  I  wish  not  tti 


to  a  conclusion;  feeling  myself,  how¬ 
ever,  once  more  under  the  necessity 
of  complaining  of  the  insinuation,  that 
there  are  in  his  neighbourhood  minis¬ 
ters,  “  who  interlard  their  discourses 
with  tremendous  damnatory  expres¬ 
sions,  enslaving  the  mind;  producing 
sometimes  the  most  daring  presump¬ 
tion,  at  others  the  most  gloomy  and 
deplorable  despair.”  Is  such  the  ad¬ 
mirable  constitution  of  our  Church, 
and  can  these  things  be  ?  If  your  Cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  Urban,  had  been  in¬ 
deed  of  the  old  reforming  school,  he 
would  not  have  thus  cast  general  re¬ 
proaches  upon  his  body,  but  would 
have  stood  up  like  a  man  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  have  brought  these  matters 
before  the  proper  tribunals.  Wide 
a  circulation  as  your  Magazine  has, 
it  might  have  seemed  at  least  more 
probable,  that  the  persons  thus  ac¬ 
cused  would  never  hear  of  the  accu¬ 
sation,  or  at  least  not  until  they  had 
long  been  unconsciously  labouring 
under  much  unmerited  odium.  Should 
the  scandalized  person  be  the  last  io 
know  the  situation  in  which  he  stands? 
An  Apostle  says,  “  Go,  and  tell  thy 
brother  his  fault,  tell  it  a  second  time 
with  witnesses;  then  tell  it  to  the 
Church.”  A  man,  who  has  borrowed 
the  title  of  a  Christian  of  the  Old 
School,  never  tells  it  to  the  guilty 
person  (at  least  so  I  must  presume), 
and  much  less  to  his  spiritual  supe¬ 
riors  ;  but  cautiously  conceals  it  from 
the  man,  troubles  not  himself  to  re¬ 
veal  it  to  the  church,  tattles  of  it  to 
the  world.  For  what  end? — To  in¬ 
dulge,  perhaps,  some  little  passions; 
to  blast  a  name  among  his  friends ;  to 
give  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
whole  organization  or  administration 
of  the  Church  ;  aud,  by  the  obvious 
example  of  the  entire  impunity  of  a 
notorious  crime,  to  encourage  the 
actual  existence  of  such  indolent  or 
pernicious  innovations  upon  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  formularies ;  and  such 
shameful  infractions  of  the  minister¬ 
ial  oaths.  It  is  true  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  Church  have  few  exact  means 
of  knowing  each  other’s  mode  of 
conduct  in  public  worship,  but  week¬ 
ly  lectures  give  this  opportunity ; 
and  if  your  Correspondent  be  sincere 
in  his  belief  of  any  thing  substantially 
wrong  in  a  brother’s  public  conduct, 
let  him  gain  a  certainty.  Let  him 
boldly  attend  (or,  if  he  choose,  in  one 

of 
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of  the  ill-lighted  parts),  let  him  ob¬ 
serve  whether  the  proper  services  be 
used,  and  whether  the  mode  of  in¬ 
struction  be  calm  and  rational.  This 
would  be  honourable,  and  would 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  every  true 
Christian.  I  would  do  it  myself. 
But,  again,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
conceive  the  accuser  an  insidious  foe. 
At  ail  events,  whatever  he  may  think 
himself,  his  whole  conduct  upon  his 
many  charges  bespeaks  him  an  ene¬ 
my,  or  a  most  unworthy  son,  of  the 
Church  to  which  he  professes  to  be¬ 
long.  Be  cannot  justify  himself  but 
by  supporting  his  accusations ;  scarce¬ 
ly  even  then.  Dare  he  not  give  his 
name  or  neighbourhood  ? 

Yours,  &c.  Cantabrigie*sis. 

Mr.  Urbas,  Harwich,  May  12. 
HE  following  is  a  copy  of  an 
original  letter,  now  amongst  the 
records  of  this  Corporation;  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  which  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  will  oblige, 

Yours,  &c.  R.  R.  Barnes. 

“  After bartie  comendac’ons.  Yow  shall 
vnderstand  that  there  was  of  late  xij 
shippes  sett  forthe  out  ol  ye  Haven  of 
Du'nkirck,  w’th  one  thowsand  musket- 
tires  in  them,  and  there  ys  great  sus- 
pic’ons  t  hey  haue  an  jnfcent  and  purpose 
to  make  some  attempt  vppon  the  coaste 
of  Essex,  about  Harwiche,  whereof  wee 
haue  thought  good  in  ail  dilligence  to 
give  yow  tymelie  notice  and  fore  warn- 
ynge,  that  yow  maie  stand  vppon  yo’r 
garde,  and  be  in  readynesse  to  defend 
yo’r  selues  yf  any  soch  course  be  taken 
by  them,  w’ch  wilbe  suddainlie  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  and  yet  to  vse  that  dyserec’on 
[discretion]  as  yow  maie  be  provided 
w’thout  givynge  any  alarmn  veto  the 
country.  So  wee  bidd  yow  hartilie 
farewell.  Ffrom  the  Curt  at  None¬ 
such?,  the  6th  of  August,  1600. 

Yo’r  very  loving  freinds 

Notingham, 

J.  T.  Buchurst, 

G.  Hunsdon. 

Ro’.  North. 

Ro’.  Cecvll. 

Bailyfes  of  Harw’cb.  Y.  Waad,  Sr.” 

This  letter  is  addressed  on  the  out¬ 
side, 

“  To  our  leuing  freindes  the  Bay- 
liffes  of  the  towne  of  Ilarwiehe.” 

Under  which  is  the  following  me¬ 
morandum 

“  Reeeyved  by  thands  of  Thomas  Col- 
stocke,  one  of  the  messengers  of  her 
Ma’ts  chamber,  the  viijth  of  August 
1600,  in  the  eveninge.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Worcester,  June  9. 
THANK  you  for  your  early  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  paper  on  Lambert’s 
Theory  of  the  Heavens;  on  reading 
which,  in  your  last  Miscellany,  I  was 
surprised  at  two  or  three  mistakes, 
which  I  beg  of  you  to  rectify.  The 
first  is,  where  1  assert  the  Perihelion 
of  the  sun  to  be  in  au  East  and  West 
plane ,  whereas  that  was  meant  for 
the  Aphelion.  For  it  cannot  be  so 
iu  the  Perihelion,  from  my  own 
idea  of  the  orbit  of  the  sun  being  in 
a  North  and  South  plane,  and  sup¬ 
posing  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s 
orbit  to  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  sun  himself.  The  next  is,  what 
I  have  said  respecting  the  sun  being 
nearer  the  earth  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  I  wish  to  be  cancelled  ;  for 
1  am  now  convinced  (according  to 
my  idea  of  Lambert’s  theory,  that 
the  sun  revolves  round  a  centre) 
that  the  sun  must  be  nearest  the 
earth  on  his  entrance  into  Aries  and 
Libra  (the  Perihelion)  if  their  orbits 
are  circular,  and  not  in  any  degree 
elliptic*!,  as  they  are  here  supposed 
to  be.  These  recantations  being  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  candid  reader  is  requested 
to  cancel  that  part  of  my  paper  from 
the  period  in  1.  SO.  col.  a.  p.  414.  to 
the  clause  of  illustration,  and  then 
read  thus:  “Again,  the  supposition 
that  fhe  sun’s  orbit  is  perpendicular 
or  vertical,  and  in  a  North  and  South 
plane,  being  admitted,!  conceive  that 
the  Aphelion  of  the  sun  must  be  when 
he  enters  into  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
sun’s  orbit,  from  those  signs,  and  in 
an  East  and  West  plane ;  and  the 
Perihelion,  when  he  enters  into 
Aries  and  Libra,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  earth’s  orbit  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  sun’s  orbit,  and  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  sun  himself,  from  those 
signs,  and  in  a  North  and  South  plane. 
These  premises  being  granted,  it  is 
demonstrative  that  the  sun  must  be 
nearest  the  earth  on  his  entrance  into 
Aries  aud  Libra,  because  he  is  then 
exactly  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
earth’s  orbit  (supposed  here  horizon¬ 
tal),  and  in  the  shortest  line  that  can  be 
drawn  between  them;  and  also  from 
the  difference  between  the  diagonal,  or 
inclined  distance  of  the  Aphelion,  and 
the  parallel  distance  of  the  Perihelion; 
which,  consequently,  must  be  consi- 
derbly  more  than  tlie  radius  of  the 
sun’s  orbit ;  that  is,  half  of  23°  30'  the 
received  limit  of  the  ecliptic.”  R* 

*  Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June  9. 

IN  your  last,  p.  484,  you  mention 
the  Collation  of  the  new  Prebend¬ 
ary  of  Oxgate,  ,  and  ask  where  the 
Corps  of  that  Prebend  is  situated.  To 
that  1  answer,  it  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  in  the  parish  of  YVillesdon, 
in  Middlesex.  But  from  what  Mr. 
Lysons  says  of  it,  in  his  Description 
of  that  Parish,  there  seems  no  proof 
that  it  is  not  in  nubibus :  however, 
having  accidentally  preserved  an  ad¬ 
vertisement, which  appeared  in  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  month  of  September 
1794,  1  will  copy,  for  your  informa¬ 
tion,  as  much  as  will  be  of  any  use  in 
that  respect. 

“To  be  sold  by  auction,  on  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  Mr.  White,  retiring  through  an 
ill  state  of  health,  at  Oxgate  Farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Willesdon,  near  the  5  mile 
stone  from  Oxford-street,  Edgware-road, 
on  Wednesday  17th  inst.  The  valuable 
leasehold  farm  ....  The  estate  comprises 
100  acres,  little  more  or  less,  of  meadow 
and  pasture,  land  —  a  dwelling,  barn, 
stable,  &c.  &c.  Term  17  years,  at  only 
i?.200  per  annum.” 


M  Urban  Kensington  Square , 
*  ’  June  8. 

OF  the  two  French  Bibles  printed 
in  the  years  1805  (at  Geneva) 
and  1811  (Stereotype  in  London),  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  former  differs 
very  much  from  the  preceding  French 
Versions,  and  the  latter  is  but  a  copy 
of  the  old  ones.  This  peculiarity  has 
caused  several  persons  to  wish  that 
the  alterations  in  the  Geneva  Bible, 
should  be  supported  by  original 
authorities.  It  would  be  an  endless 
work  to  go  through  all  of  them.  But 
as  some  examples  may  be  acceptable 
to  your  religious  readers,  we  propose 
the  few  that  follow  ,  taken  at  random, 
to  which  we  are  confined  by  the  small 
number  of  critical  authors  at  present 
within  our  reach,  and  the  fear  of 
exceeding  the  usual  limits  allowed  to 
the  articles  of  your  Magazine. 

I.  Our  first  Example  is  in  the  second 
book  of  Samuel,  ch.  xii.  v.  31.  in  the 
Stereotype  Bible  it  is  thus  expressed: 


“  ft  (David)  emmena  aussi  ie  peuple 
qui  y  etoit  (h  Rabba),  <S c  le  mit  sous  ties 
sties,  et  sous  des  horses  de  fer,  Sf  sous  des 
haches  de  fer,  et  it  les  ft  passer  par  un 
fourneau  oil  Von  cult  les  briques ;  ii  eujit 
ainsi  a  toutes  les  villes  des  Hammonites.” 

An  anouyrnous  author  charges  Da¬ 
vid,  in  this  place,  with  horrid  cruelty. 
•*— The  punishments  supposed  in  thes>e 
Gent.  Mag.  June,  1812. 


words,  to  have  been  inflicted  by  Da¬ 
vid,  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Bible: — and  were  never 
inflicted  by  the  Jews* — ‘We  see  in  this 
passage,  instruments  of  agriculture* 
and  not  of  punishment.- — In  the  He¬ 
brew  language,  prefixed  n  is  often 
put  to  denote  the  instrument.  “  It 
has  been  shewn  by  several  learned 
Criticks  (says  Dr.  Porteus,  late  Bishop 
of  London),  that  our  version  of  this 
place  won  id  have  been  more  accurate* 
and  more  strictly  conformable  to  the 
original,  if  it  had  rendered  the  pas¬ 
sage  thus :  He  put  them  to  saws  and 
to  harrows  of  iron,  and  to  axes  of 
iron,  and  made  them  pass  bp  or  to  the 
brick-kilns:  that  is,  he  put  them  to 
hard  labour,  with  the  tools  and  in  the 
places  here  specified.”  See  Bishop 
Portens’s  Sermons,  Vol.  II.  Serm.  V. 
pp.  112,  1  13,  and  Note  ;  and  also  Mr. 
Ormerod’s  Remarks  on  Dr.  Priestley’s 
Disquisition,  &c.  2d  Edition,  p.  72. — 
The  Pastors  and  Professors  of  Ge¬ 
neva  have  translated  : 

“  II  en  ft  sortir  les  habit ans, 
appliqua  les  uns  au  travail  des  scies,  des 
herses  de  fer,  f  des  haches  de  fer,  Sf  les 
mitres  au  travail  des  briques.  II  en  usd 
de  memo  dans  toutes  les  villes  des  Ham - 
monit.es. ” 

“  He  brwught  forth  the  inhabitants, 
and  applied  some  to  the  labour  of  saws, 
of  harrows  of  iron,  and  axes  of  iron,  and 
others  to  the  labour  of  bricks.  And  thus 
did  he  deal  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Am¬ 
monites.” 

This  translation  does  away  the 
ground  of  cavil  together  with  the  ob¬ 
jections  ol  the  celebrated  anonymous 
author. 

Example  II.  We  find  in  the  Ste¬ 
reotype  Bible,  2  Kings  vi.  25. 

“  Et  il  y  eut  une  grande  famine  dans 
Samarie,  car  its  V assiegerent ;  jusques-lh 
que  la  tele  d’un  one  se  vendoit  quatre- 
vingt  pieces  d' argent,  et  la  quatrieme 
partie  d’un  Kab  de  fif.nte  de  pigeons, 
cinq  pieces  d’ argent. 

But  pigeon’s  dung  cannot  be  food 
for  men.  Bochard  (vol.  III.  p.  44 
&  seq.)  removed  Hie  difficulty  by 
proving  that  □'hn‘in  means  in  the 
East  a  Lind  of  low-priced  pulse  or 
vetch ,  or  chick-pea ,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  food  of  the  poor.  The  same  was 
used  at  Rome,  upon  the  authority  of 
Horace:  v 

........  “  inde  domum  me 

Ad  por;  i  &  cicoris  refero  laganique  cati- 
nuni,”  L  b  i.  8at,  vi,  v,  1 14. 

AftctbeC 
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Another  proof  that  a  seed  is  meant 
in  this  passage  is,  that  the  measure 
which  is  named  Ipn  a  Cab ,  was  the 
measure  of  grain,  said  to  contain  about 
th  ree  pints,  and  one-third  English. 
(Parkhurst’s  Lexicon,  root  UpL)  The 
following  is  the  Geneva  translation  : 

i(  Ce  siege  Jut  si  long,  qu'il  y  eut  line 
grande  famine  dans  la  mile,  ty  que  la  tete 
d'un  due  Jut  vendue  quatre-vingt  pieces 
d' argent ;  la  ouatrieme  partie  d’une 

PETITE  MESURE  DE  POIS  CHECHES,  Cinq 
pieces  d' argent.” 

“  This  siege  was  so  long  that  there 
was  a  great  famine  in  the  town,  and  that 
an  ass’s  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces 
of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  oj'  a  little 
measure  of  chick-peas  for  five  pieces  of 
silver.” 

Example  III.  The  Vulgate  reads 
as  follows,  Proverbs  xvi,  4. 

“  Universa  propter  semetipsum  opera - 
tus  es't  Do  minus,  impiuni  quoque  ad  diem 
malum,” 

The  Supralapsarians  founded  their 
doctrine  of  absolute  reprobation  upon 
this  and  similar  passages,  where  they 
maintain  that  God  manifests  his  jus¬ 
tice  by  having  predestinated  to  eter¬ 
nal  punishments,  a  class  unhappily 
too  numerous  among  men.  But  such 
a  doctrine  cannot  be  reconciled,  either 
with  reason  or  with  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity.  There  are  many  passages 
in  Scripture  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  tenet;  such  as  God  will  have  ate 
men  to  be  saved.  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  Have 
I  any  pleasure  at  all ,  that  the  wicked 
should  die  ?  saUJi  the  Lord  God ;  and 
not  that  he  should  return  from  his 
ways,  and  live  i  Ezekiel  xvi  if .  23. — 
If  some  of  her  places  appear  to  express 
a  different  doctrine,  it  is  clearly,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  properly  under¬ 
stood. — In  the  above  quotation,  from 
Prov.  xvi.  4,  »ve  need  not  translate 
propter  semet  ipsum,  but  at 
invicem  respondeant  sibi,  re- 

sponsum ,  (Park burst’s  Lexicon,  PTJV 
,111.)  God’s  justice  has  annexed  pu¬ 
nishment  to  bad  actions,  and  calamity 
to  the  wicked.  Such  is  indeed  the 
course  of  nature:  crimen  ptena  pre- 
mil  comes.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
tiie  Stereotype  Bible  has  improved 
upon  the  Vulgate,  in  this  passage ; 
and  the  Geneva  Bible  has  carried  the 
improvement  a  great  way  farther,  as 
follows : 

The  Stereotype.  “  L'Etemel  a  fait 
Unites  chose. s,  ensorte  qu'el/e  •  se  rf.pon- 

DENT  U’UNE  A  L’ AUTRE  &  MEME  LE  ME- 
ClIAfcT-FOUR  LE  JOUR  DE  LA  CALAM1TE.” 


Geneva  Bible.  a  L'Etemel  a  tout 
ordonne  pour  le  but  qu’il  s’est  pro¬ 
pose,  AINSI  LA  CALAMITE  EST  PREPARES 
POUR  LE  MECHANT.”  , 

“  The  Lord  has  ordained  all  things  for 
the  end  which  he  proposed  to  himself \ 
therefore  calamity  is  prepared  for  the 
wicked.” 

Example  IV.  The  Fourth  Chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis,  v.  8,  runs  thus  in  the 
Hebrew:  W  Vn»  t?nnJ?K  pp 

VijvVn  pp-  apn  mtta  bnvra 

nruinn  VHfcL  The  Stereotype  edi¬ 
tion  translates  almost  word  for  word. 

“  Et  Cain  par  la  a  Abel  son  J'rere.  Et 
com  hie  its  etoient  aitx  champs ,  Cain 
s'eleva  contre  Abel  son  J'rere  Sf  le  tua.” 

The  Genevese  Interpreters  have 
suspected,  with  reason,  that  some 
words  were  wanting  in  this  verse,  such 
as  rnt^n  (vide  Dr.  Kennicott’s 

Bible),  found  in  the  Samaritan  Codex, 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
written  for  the  Samaritans:  as  well 
as  in  the  version  of  the  Septuagint, 
where  we  read  onXQupev  uq  to  vsehov. 
Now,  when  the  Samaritan  Codex 
agrees  with  the  Septuagint,  they  re¬ 
flect  great  authority  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther:  as  their  agreement  could  have 
arisen  only  from  their  having  followed 

•i  O 

the  same  reading  of  an  authentic  He¬ 
brew  copy. 

The  Vulgate  comes  near  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint. 

“  Dixitque  Cain  ad  Abel  fratrem 
suum  :  Egrediamur  J'oras.  Cumque  es~ 
sent  in  agro,”  &c. 

The  same  verse  is  translated  by  the 
Geneva  Bible. 

“  Cep  end  ant  Cain  Hit  a  Abel  son  frere: 
ALLONS  DANS  LES  CHAMPS;  lorsqu’ils 
y  Juvi-nt,  Cain  se  j eta  sur  Abel  son  frere 
iSf  le  tua.”. 

“  Nevertheless  Cain  said  to  Abel  his 
brother.  Let  us  go  into  the  fields :  and 
when  they  were  there,  Cain  fell  upon 
Abel  his  brother  and  slew  him.” 

Example  V.  The  end  of  the  16th 
v.  of  Isaiah  xxviii,  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  for  we  find  it  differently 
translated  in  various  Bibles.  It  may 
serve  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
Geneva  edition. 

The  Vulgate.  “  Ideirco  hrec  dicit 
Dominos  Deus  :  Ecee  ego  mittam  in 
fundamentis  Sion  lapidem,  lapidem  pro- 
batum,  angularem,  pretiusum,  in  fun- 
damento  fun  datum ;  qui  credidcrit,  non 
J'estinet.”  _ 

The  Stereotype  edition.  “  C'est  pour- 
quoi  ainsi  a  dit  le  Seigneur,  VEternel; 

Void 
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Void ,  je  mettvai  poiu'  fondement  une 
pierre' en  Sion,  une  pierre  eprouyee ;  une 
pierre  arigulaire  <§•  precieuse,  pour  ctre 
un  fondement  solid re ;  celui  oui  croira 
ME  SERA  POINT  CONFUS.” 

The  Hebrew  is  tihrP  f*DKon. 

The  root  denoSes  steadiness, 

stability ,  constancy ,  to  make  steady. 

( Par k ini rst’s  Le xico n  ) 

Pocoek  says  the  root  titin  means, 
amongst  the  Arabs,  not  only  to  make 
haste ,  but  also,  to  shake ,  and  to  brush. 
Chald.  5 in  timer e,  Irepidave ,  respon- 
det.  Heb.  ttrtn  (Vide  the  Theological 
works  of  the  learned  Dr.  Pocock. 
Not®  Miscellaneae,  p.  13d,  vol.  1.  Lon¬ 
don,  1740.) 

Targtim,  in  Isaiah  xxviii.  16, 
JWUnP  shall  not  be  moved ,  or 
agitated. 

'  The  Geneva  Bible  has, 

“  C’est  pourquoi  le  Seigneur  V Eternel 
a  dit:  Void ,  je  mettvai  pour  fondement 
une  pierre  en  Sion,  une  pierre  eprouvee, 
angulaire,  predeuse,  qui  ferct  un  fonde¬ 
ment  solide ;  cf.i.ui  oui  s’appuie  dessus 
ME  SERA  POINT  EBRANLE.” 

“Therefore  the  Lord  God  said;  be¬ 
hold,  I  will  lay  a  stone  in  Sion  for  a 
foundation,  a  tried  and  precious,  a  cor¬ 
ner-stone,  which  shall  make  a  sure  foun¬ 
dation,  he  that  rests  upon  it  shall  not  be 
moved.” 

If  we  consider  the  elegance  of  that 
version,  how  well  the  last  words  are 
connected  with  the  preceding;  how 
weli  they  agree  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
with  the  Targiim,  the  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic,  which  are  sister  languages, 
having  the  same  origin  with  the  He¬ 
brew,  we  must  set  a  great  value  on 
that  translation. 

Example  VI.  We  find  some  abr 
surd  expressions  in  the  old  French 
editions  of  the  Bible :  for  instance,  Ge¬ 
nesis  iii.  8.  The  Stereotype  rims  thus. 

“  Alovs  Us  (Adam  et  Lve)  ouirent 
ovn  nvi^  au  vent  DU  JOUR  la  voix 
de  V  Eternel  Dieu .” 

In  the  Arabic  language  prvn  means 
the  evening. — The  Septuagiut  trans¬ 
late  To^aXivov,-  and  the  Chaldaic  ver¬ 
sion  has  KDV  run1?  (Sit).  Polyglot, 
cura  Ar.  Montaui),  ad  quietem  did, 
i.  e.  die  inclinantc,  at  the  repose  of  the 
day,  that  is,  the  decline  of  the  day ,  the 
crepuscule. 

The  Geneva  Bible  has, 

“Vers  le  soia  Adam  et  sa  femme 
entendirent  la  voix  de  V  Eternel  Die  a.” 


“  Towards  the  evening  Adam  and  Eve 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God.” 

Example  VII.  The  justly  celebrat¬ 
ed  Dr.  Marsh  gives  the  following  rule 
of  criticism  in  his  course  of  Lectures, 
&c.  Lect.  IV.  p.  72.  “  In  works  in-' 

tended  for  divine  instruction,  a  trans¬ 
lation  cannot  be  too  close.”  Let  us 
see,  in  the  next  example,  how  the 
French  Translators  have  observed 
this  B  uie. 

It  is  related  in  2  Chronicles  xxxiv. 
14,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Josiab,  the 
high  priest  Hilkiah  found  the  book 
of  the  law,  which  it  appears  had  been 
neglected  by  the  Jews,  during  those 
calamitous  times.  But  is  it  not  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  what  was  the  copy 
found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Was  it  a  com  mow 
one?  Or  was  it  the  auto  graphical 
copy  of  Moses  ? — That  it  was  the  au- 
tographicaf  copy  is  very  probable,  by 
what  we  read  in  Deuteronomy  xxxi. 
24 — 26.  When  Moses  hud  mads  an 
end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law 
in  a  book.. .  Moses  commanded  the  Le - 
rites... Saying,  Take  this  book  of  the 
law ,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  ike  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your 
God.”  Now  that  this  copy  was  found 
by  Hilkiah,-  is  proved  by  the  very 
words  used  by  the  author  of  the  Chro¬ 
nicles,  who  calls  it  nti>Q  T3  “12D. 

The  Stereotype  has, 

“  Le  livre  dc  la  lot  de  V Eternel  qui 
a v o it  ete  donne  par  MoysW 

The  Geneva  Bible  translates  word 
for  word. 

“  Le  Sacrifcatcur  Hilkija  trouya  le 
livre  de  la  lot  de  V  Eternel,  ecrit  de  la 
main  de  Aloy.se” 

“  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  the  book 
of  the  la  v  of  the  Lord,  written  by  the 
hand  of  Moses.” 

The  book  of  the  law  is  mentioned 
in  many  places,  and  when  it  is  not 
meant  to  designate  the  autographical 
copy,  but  only  the  law  which  was 
given  by  Moses,  it  is  said  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses ,  rntfOWin  ">5D 
(vide  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  2  Chronicles 
xxxv.  12,  and  sundry  other  places)  ; 
it  is  but  once  that  we  find  this  expres¬ 
sion,  ntttD  Tl  “I2D.  Therefore  we 
conclude,  at  least  with  great  plausi¬ 
bility,  that  in  the  above  quotation 
from  the  Chronicles,  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  the  autographical  copy  of  Moses, 
and  that  the  Geneva  Bible  is  more 
close  to  the  text  than  the  Stereo- 
type. 


Example 
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Example  VIII.  Let  us  now  see  a 
passage  where  the  London  Stereotype 
Bible  seems,  at  first  sight,  closer  than 
th  e  Geneva  Bible. 

Matt.  iv.  4,  we  read  in  the  Greek 
Testament.  Fsyp aTrrai'  Go*.  e tt’  aprw 

fJLOVU}  ^CTETai  avSpWTTOS,  aX/C  £TTi  TTaVTi 

fnuom  ix'7ro()c-VO[j.£vu)  ch a.  ro[A<XTog  ©iov. 

The  Stereotype  translates.  “  11  est 
ecrit,  Vhomme  ne  vivra  pas  settlement  de 
j>ain ,  wmis  i?  vivra  de  toute  parole 
qui  tfe  /«  bouche  de  Dieu  .” 

If  we  look  for  p^ya.  in  the  best 
Greek  Lexicons,  we  find  word ,  say¬ 
ing ,  and  nothing  else  :  so  far  then  the 
French  London  translation  is  right  ; 
but  let  us  hear  the  modern  Criticks 
of  Great  Britain ;  who,  no  doubt, 
must  be  more  favourable  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Editors,  than  to  the  Pastors  and 
Professors  of  Geneva. 

The  learned  Dr.  Marsh  says,  in  his 
Lecture  VIII.  p.  40.  “  A  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  transcribers  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  exchange  the  Hebraisms  of 
the  New  Testament  for  purer  Greek, 
suggests  the  Canon  that,  when  of  two 
readings  the  one  is  oriental ,  the  other 
classical ,  the  former  is  the  genuine 
reading,  the  latter  a  correction,” 

The  celebrated  Dr.  G.  Campbell  has 
demonstrated  in  his  preface  to  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  that  it  was  written 
in  Hebrew.  But  I  cannot  do  better 
here  than  to  copy  Dr.  Campbell’s 
note  on  this  verse  of  St.  Matthew, 
“  By  every  thing  which  God  is  pleased 
to  appoint ,  ett*  Tram  ptijaa-r;  en7rop'uoy,ivoj 
oix  ropuTog  ©f y,  The  whole  sentence 
is  given  as  a  quotation,  It  is  written. 
The  place  quoted  is  Dent.  viii.  3, 
where  Moses,  speaking  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  says.  He  humbled  thee ,  and  suf¬ 
fered  thee  to  hunger ,  and  fed  thee 
with  manna ,  which  thou  knewest  not , 
neither  did  thy  fathers  know ;  that 
he  might  make  thee  know  that  man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  only .  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
is  speaking  here  of  the  food  of  the 
fiody,  or  sustenance  of  the  animal  life, 
as  it  was  this  purpose  solely  which 
the  manna  served,  and  jvhich  could 
not,  jn  our  idiom,  be  denominated  a 
wotd. — It  might  therefore  have  been 
literally  rendered  from  the  Hebrew 
every  thing.  In  the  Septuagint  from 
phich  the  quotation  in  the  Gospel  is 
copied!  the  ellipsis  is  supplied  by 


pYifxoc,.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that  in 
Scripture,  both  the  Heb.  “m,  and  the 
Greek  p and  sometimes  Xoyog, 
mean  indifferently  word  or  thing. 
The  version  I  have  given  is  therefore 
entirely  agreeable,  to  the  sense  of  the 
passage  quoted,  and  to  the  idiom  of 
the  holy  writ.  I  may  add,  that  it  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  context, 
than  the  allegorical  explanation  which 
some  give  of  the  words,  as  relating 
purely  to  the  spiritual  life.  The  his¬ 
torian  tells  us,  that  Jesus  had  fasted 
forty  days,  that  he  was  hungry,  and 
in  a  desert,  where  food  was  not  to  be 
had.  The  tempter  taking  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  interposes,  ‘  If  thou  he  the 
Messiah,  convert  these  stones  into 
loaves.’  The  question  was  simply, 
What  in  this  exigence  was  to  be  done 
for  sustaining  life?  Our  Saviour  an¬ 
swers  very  pertinently,  by  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  Old  Testament,  pur¬ 
porting,  that  when  the  sons  of  Israel 
were  in  the  like  perilous  situation  in 
a  desert,  without  the  ordinary  means 
of  subsistence,  God  supplied  them 
with  food,  by  which  their  lives  were 
preserved,  (for  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  manna  served  as  spiritual 
nourishment),  to  teach  us  that  no 
strait,  however  pressing,  ought  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  him.  Beau- 
sobre  and  the  anonymous  English 
translator  in  1729,  exhibit  the  same 
sense  in  their  versions.” 

How  well  the  Geneva  Bible  agrees, 
in  that  passage,  with  the  Cambridge 
and  Aberdeen  Professors! 

“  II  est  ecrit ,  ce  nest  pas  seulement  de 
pain  que  Vhomme  pent  vivre ,  mais  de 
tout  ce  que  Dieu  ordonne  qui  lui  serve 
de  nourriture .” 

“It  is  written,  it  is  not  by  bread  alone 
that  man  may  live,  but  by  every  thing 
which  God  is  pleased  to  appoint  for  his 
food.” 

Again,  the  version  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  has  here  in  its  favour,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Stereotype  itself,  which 
translates,  Luc.  i.  37,  <m  ovx  ccovvixtyktu 
wapa  Tuj  Gvr  Tray  p^a,  “  Car  riex 
jVest  impossible  d  Dieu.”  To  agree 
witli  its  own  translation  of  Matt.  iv. 
4,  it  ought  to  be  “  aucune  parole 
fest  impossible  a  Dieu.” 

What  is  astonishing,  the  Stereotype 
edition  is  repeatedly  in  contradiction 
with  itself,  to  favour  the  Geneva 
translation  :  for  another  instance, 

Lut. 
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Luc.  15,  AmXQwu'v  <$y)  luic  BvQXtfy., 
xat  .  'v  to  p^/xa  rovro  to  yEyovoc’,  is 
trail  si  a  id  in  the  Stereotype,  “  Allons 
jusqu' dy Bethleem,  ct  voyons  to  pw/xa 
ce  qui  Y  arrive .” 

The  Geneva  Bible,  to  agree  with 
itself,  has  word  for  word,  and  in  good 
French. 

“  Voyons  ce  out  arrive .” 

“  Let  us  see  f/<is  which  hath  happened.” 

I  lament  that  I  am  obliged  to  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  so  few  examples,  to 
establish  d  posteriori ,  by  the  Originals , 
and  the  best  Criticks  of  Great  Britain, 
the  authority  of  this  Version  of  the 
Bible  ; — when  it  is  so  well  grounded  d 
priori , — since  this  Bible  is  the  work  of 
the  successors  of  the  same  venerable 
Company  of 'Pastors  and  Profes¬ 
sors  of  Geneva,  who  published  in 
1588,  and  again  in  1 T  12,thatteelebrated 
version,  which  has  been  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  greatest  number  and  of 
the  best  French  Protestant  Bibles  ever 
edited  in  Europe;  and  even  of  the 
London  French  Stereotype  Bible  of 
181 1. — The  Bible  of  1805,  is  adopted 
in  the  public  worship  of  ihe  Churches 
of  Geneva. 

To  appreciate  further  the  degree 
of  credit  due  to  Ihe  new  elucidations 
given  to  the  difficult  passages,  l  shall 
mention  only  the  well-known  high 
state  of  Hebrew  literature  in  the  Ge¬ 
nevan  School.  More  than  fifty  learned 
Divines  have  employed  their  atten¬ 
tion  on  that  edition.  Among  whom, 
Were  Mr.  David  Clap  a  rede,  Pastor 
and  Professor  in  Divinity,  a  mail  de¬ 
servedly  distinguished  for  his  Lectures 
on  Sacred  Criticism;  and  Mr.  De 
Roches,  Pastor  and  Professor  in  He¬ 
brew,  a  man  of  the  first  eminence  in 
the  Sacred  languages. — They  devoted 
tiieir  whole  lives  to  the  stud  y  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  tiie  Bible. — They  tell 
you,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  that 
they,  and  their  colleagues,  have  been 
more  than  eighty  years  engaged  in 
translating,  correcting,  and  comple¬ 
ting  this  version.  Availing  theuffcelves 
of  the  most  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages, — of  the  col¬ 
lation  of  many  ancient  manuscripts, — - 
of  the  information  obtained  from 
Travellers  into  Palestine  and  other 
Oriental  Writers, — of  the  knowledge 
of  the  manners,  law’s,  and  customs  of 
those  Countries,  and  of  the  progress 
of  all  the  Sciences  necessary  to  a  faith- 
fill  interpretation  of  the  Bible.— -In 


my  humble  opinion,  it,  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  our  days,  to  find  a  more  res¬ 
pectable  authority  for  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Theopii.  Abauzit. 

Mr.  Urban,  fVigan ,  June  8. 

HAVE  often  thought  the  present 
theory  of  sound  is  very  imperfect, 
and  quite  inadequate  to  explain  all 
the  different  phenomena  which  pro¬ 
ceed  from  it;  and  as  there  are  men 
of  genius  who,  1  am  convinced,  if  they 
would  turn  their  attention  to  these 
subjects,  might  unveil  what  is  now 
hid  in  darkness  and  obscurity,  it  is 
much  to  he  lamented,  that,  instead  of 
failing  out  about  the  definition  of  a 
word,  or  on  the  origin  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  few  poems,  they  do  not 
enquire  into  these  subjects,  where 
there  is  an  ample  field  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  those  talents  so  unaccountably 
misapplied.  By  uuiting  in  one  body, 
and  directing  their  attention  as  into 
one  common  focus,  they  might  hand 
in  hand  explore  the  hidden  wonders 
of  Mature,  unravel  what  has  hitherto 
been  dark  and  mysterious,  and  there¬ 
by  confer  an  everlasting  honour  on 
themselves  and  their  country. 

One  morning,  being  in  a  very  con¬ 
templative  mood,  l  took  a  walk  Into 
the  garden,  and  sat  down  in  a  shady 
bower,  to  meditate  on  whatever  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  across  my  mind.  I 
had  not  long  indulged  myself  in  the 
enchanting  society  of  thought,  ere 
my  reveries  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  persons  coming  down  the 
walk,  and  turning  my  idea  to  the 
noise  made  by  their  footsteps,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  think  it  could  not  he  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  stones  whereon  they 
trod  which  caused  the  sound,  as  I 
cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  a 
stone  can  vibrate,  or  make  any  im¬ 
pression  thereby  on  the  elasticity  of 
the  air;  it  must,  therefore,  proceed 
from  some  other  cause  than  what 
philosophers  assert,  which  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  all  sound  proceeds  from 
the  vibrations  of  those  particles  of 
matter  of  which  the  body  that  pro¬ 
duces  sound  is  composed  ;  hut  it  this 
was  the  case,  then  it  would  follow, 
those  bodies  which  are  most  elastic 
would  vibrate  soonest,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  pr.oduce'the  greatest  sound  ; 
and  those  bodies  which  are  very 
dense,  or  whose  component  parts 
lie  close  to  each  other,  would  pro¬ 
duce  very  little  if  any  sound  a£  all  ; 
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but  this  is  well  known  to  be  exactly 
contrary :  for  instance,  a  piece  of 
clastic  gum  struck  forcibly  against 
any  substance  wail  not  produce  much 
noise,  whilst  a  harder  body,  struck  in 
the  same  manner,  will  sound  louder 
in  proportion  as  its  parts  are  more 
dense  or  closer  to  each  other. 

From  those  reflections,  I  cannot 
but  conclude  that  we  have  been  very 
much  mistaken  in  our  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  sound  ;  and  if  any 
ot  your  Correspondents  would  favour 
me  with  their  ideas  on  this  subject,  I 
should  take  it  as  an  obligation  con¬ 
ferred  on,  Yours,  &c.  X.  if. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  6. 

Jp>  1C  HARD  Haward,  in  1592,  pur- 
X\  chased  a  moiety  of  the  ad  vow- 
son  of  Godklone  ;  Rooksnest  in  God- 
stone  ;  Fickiesbole,  a  farm  of  700 
acres  in  Chelsham,  an  adjoining 
parish;  lands  in  Oxted,  Limpslield, 
Crowhurst,  Lingfield,  Farley,  and 
Croydon,  all  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  died  3d  Aug.  1608,  leaving  Ca¬ 
therine  his  daughter  and  heir,  aged 

40.  She  married  1 . Bicker- 

staffi,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  1st. 
Haward,  orflay ward  Bickerstaff;  and 
2.  Anthony  ;  a  daughter  Catherine, 
who  married  Henry  Henne,  esq.  ;  and 
another  daughter,  named  Joan. 

Hayward’s  daughter  Catherine  died 
1620. 

Hayward  Bickerstaff  resided  at 
Godsione,  I  suppose  at  Rooksnest, 
and  died  about  1647. 

His  eldest  sou  Charies  wasknighfed, 
was  cup-bearer  to  Charles  1.  or  II. 
He  died  in  1704,  much  involved, 
leaving  a  daughter  Frances  his  only 
child  and  heir. 

Maturing  and  Bray's  History  of 
Surrey ,  vol.  li.  p.  333.  381.  423, 
424. 

Mr.  Urban,  Hillingdon ,  June  15. 
ANY  have  complained  of  disap¬ 
pointment  in  rearing  Apple- 
Orchards.  The  trees  canker  in  the 
stems  and  branches.  More  than  fif¬ 
teen  years  have  I  been  baffled  in  my 
expectations,  but  success  ha3  at  last 
come  home  —  merely  by  lifting  the 
trees  in  October  or  November,  plant¬ 
ing  them  again  above  the  land’s  level, 
upon  little  hills  of  common  road-sand 
taken  from  the  scraped  heaps  by  the 
f highway-side.  No  other  application 
As  wanted  for  the  cankered  holes  in 


the  stem  :  rub  the  road-sand  ipVo  the 
wounds  after  cutting  out  all  t  h /Hack. 
A  tree  thus  treated  will  revivVto  ad¬ 
miration.  Branches  must  he  cut  away 
quite  to  sound  wood,  even  if  you 
reduce  the  tree  to  a  mere  post :  a  new 
head  will  quickly  smile  on  your  de¬ 
cision. 

I  have  trees  now  in  every  stage  of 
recovery;  and,  .Mr.  Urban,  should 
any  o(  your  friends  be  engaged  in  my 
neighbourhood  in  the  work  of  plant¬ 
ing,  I  shall  willingly  shew, the  process 
to  the  bearer  of  a  single  line  with 


your  name. 


W.  P. 


pugna- 


Mr.  Urban,  June  19. 

I  f  OW  are  we  to  account  for  the 
J.  gross  misrepresentation  Dido  is 
guilty  of,  when  speaking  of  ^Ethiopia? 
See  JEneid  4.  !.  480. 

“  Oceani  finem  juxta  solemque  eadentem 
Ultima?  /Ethiopian  locus.” 

She  could  have  said  solemque  orien- 
tem ,  and  ali  would  have  been  right. 
•But,  perhaps,  we  are  to  impute  this 
to  poetic  licence. 

How  shall  we  explain  the  Historian 
Sal. ust  in  the  following  passage.  Apud 
majores  nostros  T.  M.  Torqaatus 
bclio  Gallico  filiuin  snum,  quod  is 
contra  imperium  in  hostem 
verat,  necari  jnssit  ? 

The  scholar  will  see,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  the  word  Gallico.  I  have 
consulted  Strabo  without  finding  any 
clue.  In  defining  the  limits  of  Gaul, 
he  says, 3  A  to  yah  Sn  'PatJwrjf 

/  x  \  .  /  i  ~ 

KC/,TE}/y<7lV  UTOl  TO  WA ?j<Ti0V  -  CCVTb. 

y  lari  kozI  o  A  lew;  'XTotccijloc,  x.x)  aoTvy- 

~  5/  /  \ 

ytivo v  o go; - xat  Met avqog  TO'OToq/.oj, 

X 0,1  TO  UgOV  TV)J  Tv%Y)$'  TETE^l  yap  T&TOVq 
T  ot/j  Toftovg  fieri  rd  op  to.  tj5V  JraXiag 

'zrt=oTs%ov,x.aiTri$  KbXtix.^  (id  est,  Gallite) 
&c.  On  inspecting  the  maps  we  have, 
this  boundary  will  be  found  to  the 
North  of  Rome,  while  the  scene  of 
what  our  copies  of  Sallust  call  the 
Gallic  war  lay  to  the  South,  no  part 
of  which  ever  appears  to  have  been 
named  Gaul.  A.  0.  B. 

JjqMNE  Gold  rose  One  Shilling  per 
L  ounce  on  the  28th  ultimo,  and 
One  Shilling  more  on  the  6th  instant. 

Present  price  at  the  London  Re¬ 
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1812.]  Mr.  Dyer’s  Poetics.- 

Mr.  Urban, -  June  \6. 

JN  the  account  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  Poetics, 

contained  in  your last  Month’sReview  of 
Books,  I  am  sure,  the  Author  cannot,  ac¬ 
cuse  any  one  of  making  an  intentional  er¬ 
ror;  for  the  account  was  evidently  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  friendly.  Yet  in  the  quotation 
given  as  a  specimen  of  the  p'oetry,  there  is 
a  grievous  mistake,  and  of  such  a  kind,  as 
not  only  to  give  a  littleness  and  feeble¬ 
ness  to  the  whole  poem,  but  to  render 
it  quite  ridiculous.  The  poem  is  entitled 
the  Race  of  Heroes.  The  lines  referred 
to,  as  read  in  your  ievievv,  are; 

“  Yet,  shall  the  Bard  still  toil  around 
For  souls  of  Grecian,  Roman  name? 
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Still  "call  the  Muse  of  fairy-ground 
To  lift  some  storied  Author's  name.” 

The  last  line  (I  copy  it  from  the  book 
itself)  should  be,  t 

“  To  lift  some  storied  Arthur’s  name.” 

And  the  allusion  is  obvious  to  every  one  ; 
but  the  meaning  of  T  some  storied  Au¬ 
thor’s  name”  is  not  so  obvious,  and  is 
clearly  an  error  of  the  Press ;  and  as  well 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  the 
allusion  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  er¬ 
ror  is  an  unfortunate  one.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  therefore,  you  will  allow  me  to 
do  justice  to  the  writer  in  thus  noticing 
if-  Yours,  &c.  A.  B. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxford,  June  9.  The  Governors 
of  the  Radciiffe  Infirmary  assembled 
as  usual,  with  tne  V  ice-Chancellor  and 
Heads  of  Houses,  at  the  Radciiffe  Li¬ 
brary,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  where  an  excellent  Sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mich&ei 
Marlow,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  President  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege.  On  the  10th,  was  celebrated  in 
the  Theatre,  Lord  Crewe’s  annual 
Commemoration  of  Founders  and 
Benefactors  of  the  University  :  when 
several  Honorary  Degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred.  The  Creweiau  Oration  was 
delivered  !>v  the  Rev.  William  Crowe, 
B,  C.L.  of  New  College,  and  Public 
Orator,  in  which  he  very  eloquently 
spoke  in  praise  of  those  public  bene¬ 
factors  to  the  University  who  have 
patronized  the  study  of  Medicine.  He 
introduced  his  speech  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  the  plea¬ 
sant  and  healthy  situation  of  which 
happily  made  it,  less  suitable  to  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  medical  science.  Among 
the  public  benefactors  celebrated, 
were,  first,  Dr.  Radciiffe,  the  founder 
of  the  travelling  fellowships  for  the 
study  of  physick,  and  of  the  Infirma¬ 
ry ;  Lord  LitcR  field,  formerly  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  this  University,  who  insti¬ 
tuted  the  Clinical  Lecture;  and,  in 
earlier  times,  the  celebrated  physician 
and  scholar,  Linacer,  who  endowed 
two  professorships.  The  Orator.next 
adverted  to  the  sciences  connected 
with  Medicine,  viz.  Anatomy  and  Che¬ 
mistry  ;  and  enlarged  upon  the  libe¬ 
rality  of  those  who  established  and 
improved  the  Botanical  Garden,  as, 
the  Earl  of  Dan  by,  Sherrard,  and 
others,  concluding  with  a  high  and 
merited  euioginm  on  Dr.  J.  Sibthorpe, 
whose  ardent  pursuit  of  Botany  led 


him  all  over  Greece,  where  he  lite¬ 
rally  trod 

Avia  Pieridum  loca ; 
and  lamenting  Ins  untimely  death, 
which  prevented  the  intended  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  valuable  codec! ions. — The 
Prize  Compositions  were  recited  by 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  they  Were 
adjudged.  The  Concerts  at  the  Music 
Room  on  the  evenings  of  the  10th 
and  Ilth,  were  more  fashionably  than 
numerously  attended. 

The  following  Works  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication  : 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Deanery  of  Craven,  in  the  County  of 
A  ork.  The  Second  Edition,  with 
many  Additions,  Corrections,  Map, 
and  Views  of  Gentlemen’s  Seats,  An¬ 
tiquities,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas- 
Dunham  Whitaker,  LL.D.  F.S.A. 
Vicar  of  Whalley  in  Lancashire. 

The  Life  and  Administration  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey.  By  John  Gax.t. 

Antient  Lere ;  containing  a  selec¬ 
tion  ot  aphorisiicai  and  preceptive 
passages,  on  interesting  and  import¬ 
ant  subjects,  from  the  works  of  emi¬ 
nent  English  authors  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  and  remarks. 

A  Translation  of  Michaelis’  cele¬ 
brated  work  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  in 
two  parts,  the  first  of  winch  wii!  soon 
appear.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Smith, 
of  Keith  Hall. 

An  Account  of  tlie  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  of  the  Manners,  &c.  of 
the  Natives.  By  Henry  Meredith, 
esq.  Governor  of  Winnebah  Fort. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  intended  for 
Family  and  Village  instruction.  By 
the  Rev.  T.  Kidd. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Ministry 
ol  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer, 
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of  Liverpool  ;  including  occasional 
extracts  from  his  papers,  &c.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Raffles. 

A  Grammar  of  the  ./Eolo-Doric,  or 
modern  Greek  Tongue,  vulgarly 
called  the  Romaic ;  in  which  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  jEolo-Doric  will  be 
traced  to  the  respective  dialects  of 
which  the  modern  Greek  is  composed. 
By  Mr.  Jackson. 

An  attempt  is  about  to  be  friade  to 
illustrate  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  by  publish¬ 
ing  a  Translation  of  the  Chronicle  of 
Ingulphus,  abbot  of  Croyland  ;  with 
notes,  biographical,  historical,  and 
descriptive;  accompanied  by  engraved 
views,  portraits,  &c. 

Preparing  for  the  Press  : 

Letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
written  to  the  Editor  by  L.  G.  Hoen- 
sel,  seven  years  a  missionary  of  the 
United  Brethren  at  that  station.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Latrobe. 

Lectures  on  the  Collects  of  the 
Church  of  England,  delivered  in  Cam¬ 
den  Chapel,  Camberwell.  By  theRev. 
Ur.  Draper. 

An  additional  volume  of  Troill’s 
Works,  from  his  manuscripts,  left  in 
the  hands  of  an  evangelical  minister. 
By  Mr.  Ogle,  of  Edinburgh. 

A  Life  of  the  late  John  Horne 
Tooke.  By  Mr.  Stephens,  who  was 
intimate  with  him  many  years,  and 
has  been  furnished  with  important 
documents  by  his  executrix. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  bought 
the  Count  Maccarthy’s  splendid  li¬ 
brary  for  25,000  guineas. 

Mr.  Chinnery’s  Grecian  Vases,  and 
bis  other  extensive  collection  of  An¬ 
tiques,  were  sold  June  3,  at  Christie's. 
The  celebrated  vase,  the  principal 
painting  oil  which  represents  the  com* 
bat  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
for  the  body  of  Patroclus,  was  knocked 
down  at  172  guineas. 

Through  the  patronage  of  Thomas 
Lister  Parker,  esq.  of  Yorkshire,  J. 
Car  jr  and  J.  Buckler  have  each 
produced  fresh  Volumes  of  Drawings 
for  that  gentleman,  in  order  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  Antiquities;  the  first  Ar¬ 
tist's  performance  brings  to  view  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  our  National 
Costume,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  present  times,  in  speci¬ 
mens  taken  from  Statues  and  Paint¬ 
ings.  The  latter  Artist’s  labours  run 
in  the  illustration  of  the  Architecture 
of  the  country,  by  specimens  selected 
from  castles  and  lordly  mansions. 


Sir  Joseph  Banks,  while  observing 
lately  the  mo! ion  of  a  snake  along 
the  floor  of  his  library,  discovered 
that  it  was  assisted  in  advancing  by 
its  ribs,  which  served  the  purpose  of 
feet,  the  points  of  them  touching  the 
ground,  and  by  those  means  facilita¬ 
ting  its  motions.  Mr.  Home,  to 
whom  the  fact  was  made  known, 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion,  to  ob¬ 
serve  more  minutely  the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  ribs  of  snakes,  and 
the  manner  they  are  adapted  for  this 
hitherto  unobserved  purpose  of  mov¬ 
ing  their  bodies. 

Mr.  Rkodje,  after  numerous  ex¬ 
periments  of  various  poisons  on  differ¬ 
ent  animals,  has  ascertained  that  the 
slight  inflammation  which  occurs  in 
the  stomach,  after  taking  poison  into 
it,  is  not  sufficient  to  occasion  death  ; 
hut  that  it  is  the  palsying  power  of 
the  drugs  on  the  nervous  system,  and 
in  the  blood,  which  destroys  life. 

The  Book-fair  at  Leipsic,  in  April, 
was  extremely  dull:  the  catalogues 
circulated  contained  1(509  new  works 
in  German  and  Latin  ;  among  them 
were  100  romances,  50  plays,  82  maps, 
and  350  pieces  of  musick. 

Buonaparte  has  presented  to  the 
City  of  Florence  the  statue  of  Venus 
by  Canoya :  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
Imperial  Gallery  among  the  chef 
d’ccuvres  of  antiquity.  Canova  has 
lately  been  created  Knight  of  the 
Iron  Crown. 

X 
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P.  356.  a.  1.  47,  for  glow  ing,  read  gloomy. 

Luke  observes  that  W.  B.  vol.  LXKX. 
p.  434,  mentions  some  intention  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  publiek  a  volume  or  two,  under 
the  title  of  Ci  The  Pensive  Rambler;" 
and  asks  if  that  intention  still  continues. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  p.  51,  a 
Drawing  of  Culm  worth  Church,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  with  its  beautiful  Spire,  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  Mr.  Fisher’s  Illustrative  Prints 
now  publishing;  together  with  the  Tomb 
of  Lodovick  Dyer. 

Genealogist,  p.  432,  mentions  the 
Arms  of  Petit,  to  have  beerl  quartered  by 
them  as  one  of  the  bearings  of  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  Heron:  Fabricius  asks  what  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  Heron  family  intermarried 
with  that  of  Petit?  At  what  period  such 
alliance  occurred  ?  and  whether  the  arms 
so  quartered  are  those  of  Petit  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  or  of  Pettitt  of  Kent? 

Mr.  Rousf.  on  Pointed  Architecture,  in 
our  Supplement*,  with  Mr.  ParkeS  on 
Clive  Hall,  &c. ;  Mr.  Dow  land  ;  &c.  &c, 

T.  Id.  is  received;  and  Carrickfer- 
cus  Castle,  which  shall  be  engraved. 

46, 
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46.  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  ‘ 
the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Choirs  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
and  of  the  Charity  connected  with  it. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Vie  w  of  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Parochial  Ctcrgy  of  this 
Kingdom  from  the  earliest  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  M.A-  F.R.S.  6f 
P.  S.J.  Rector  of  Rodm  art  on,  in  the 
County  of  Gloucester,  8 vo.  pp.  278. 
Cadell  and  Davies. 

THE  Publick  are  already  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  industrious  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  Volume,  to  require  any 
formal  introduction  of  a  new  proof 
of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  best 
interests  of  Literature,  and  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

In  a  Dedication  to  Dr.  Huntingford, 
the  very  learned  and  respectableBishop 
of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Lysons  says, 

“  When,  in  consequence  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  with  which  I  was  honoured, 
1  had  preached  in  recommendation  of 
the  Charity  at  the  late  Meeting  of  the 
three  Choirs  at  Gloucester,  your  Lord- 
ship  was  pleased  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  the  publication  of  my  Sermon  might 
he  of  service,  as  it  contained  some  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  those  distresses 
among  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  the 
Clergy,  which  it  is  the  object  of  that  ex- 
eellent  institution  to  alleviate :  I  was 
well  aware,  that,  although  what  I  had 
then  adduced  might  perhaps  in  some 
measure  have  answered  the  immediate 
purposes  of  the  occasion,  and  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  conveyed  information  to  many 
of  my  auditors,  yet  it  was  much  too  im¬ 
perfect  a  sketch  to  bring  forward  in  the 
way  of  publication :  being  desirous, 
nevertheless,  of  giving  effect,  as  far  as 
was  in  my  power,  to  your  lordship’s  in¬ 
timation,  l  formed  the  design,  which  I 
then  communicated  to  your  lordship, 
of  drawing  up  a  more  comprehensive 
Narrative  of  the  Condition  of  the  Paro¬ 
chial  Clergy  of  this  kingdom,  from  the 
earliest  period  ;  shewing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  impoverishment  of  a  great 
proportion  of  that  useful  and  meritorious 
body  of  men,  and  the  various  but  inade¬ 
quate  measures  which  have  been  hitherto 
applied  to  their  relief/’ 

The  volume  is  divided  into  Six  dis¬ 
tinct  Portions;  containing 

1.  “  View  of  the  condition  of  the  Pa¬ 
rochial  Clergy  of  this  Kingdom,  from  the 
earliest  times;  and  of  the  Causes  which 
have  contributed  to  the  Impoverishment 
-Gent.  Maw.  June,  1812. 
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of  so  large  a  Proportion  of  their  Benefices ; 
with  a  brief  Account  of  such  Measures 
as  have  been  hitherto  adopted  for  their 
augmentation.” 

2.  “  General  Review  of  the  Insuffici¬ 
ency  of  the  Income  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  Parochial  Clergy  during  the  last 
six  centuries.” 

3.  “  Charitable  Institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
the  Clergy.” 

4.  “  Origin  and  progress  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  three  Choirs  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  of  the 
Charity  connected  with  it.” 

5.  “  List  of  the  Stewards,  Preachers, 
and  Collections.” 

6.  “  Annals  of  the  Music  Meeting.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  first  Section, 
which  Mr.  Lysons  has  made  extremely 
interesting,  he  modestly  says, 

“  I  have  availed  myself  largely  of  an 
excellent  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Im¬ 
propriations,  (now  grown  rather  scarce,) 
by  the  learned  Dr.  White  Kennett,  Dp, 
of  Peterborough;  from  which  I  have 
made  several  quotations.  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  also  the  Historical  and  Biographi¬ 
cal  Works  of  that  laborious  Antiquary, 
Mr.  Strype,  the  Church  History  of  Dr. 
Fuller,  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 
and  others,” 

In  Section  IV.  we  are  told, 

“  The  origin  of  the  charitable  Insti¬ 
tution  of  which  it  is  the  particular  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  work  to  treat,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  year  1724,  at  which  time  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  three  Choirs  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  with  other 
lovers  of  musick,  had  for  some  years 
held  an  annual  meeting  (at  each  of  the 
cities  in  rotation)  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
joying  the  pleasures  of  harmony.  It  was 
in*  that  year  that  Dr.  Thomas  Bisse, 
Chancellor  of  Hereford,  and  brother  of 
Dr.  Philip  Bisse,  Bishop  of  that  diocese) 
author  of  a  well-known  and  popular 
treatise  on  the  Beauty  of  Holiness  in  the 
Common  Prayer,  having  himself  some 
few  years  before  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  before 
the  Sons  of  the  Clergy*  made  a  proposal 
which  was  unanimously  acceded  to  by 
the  members,  that,  at  these  annual 
meetings,  there  should  be  a  collection 
at  the  church-door  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses. — In  1726,  Dr.  Bisse  preached  a 
sermon  in  aid  of  the  Charity  at  Here¬ 
ford,  on  the  following  singular  text,  from 
Eccles.  c.  ii.  v.  8.  allusive  to  the  original 
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harmonic  purposes  of  the  Meeting :  *  I 
gat  me  men- singers  and  women-singers, 
and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  as 
musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all 
sorts.’ — In  a  note  to  this  sermon,  he  says, 
1  having  first  proposed  this  charity  with 
success  at  Gloucester  in  1724,  and  re¬ 
commended  it  at  Worcester  in  1725,  I 
thought  myself  obliged  to  promote  it  in 
this  way,  in  the  church  and  diocese 
to  which  I  belong.*  In  the  year  1729, 
Dr.  Bisse  preached  a  second  sermon  for 
this  charity  at  Hereford,  from  which  I 
have  selected  the  following  passages,  as 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  its  institution.” 

Th e  ‘ ‘  A  n nal s  of  th e  M  u  si c  Mee t i n g’’ 
form  an  •amusing  and  a  very  generally 
interesting  article.  It  is  an  institution 
of  long  establishment,  though  the  pre¬ 
cise  date  of  its  origin  cannot  now 
very  easily  be  traced  : 

<c  The  meeting  of  the  three  Choirs  of 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
originated  in  a  compact  entered  into  by 
the  members  of  certain  musical  clubs  or 
societies  in  those  cities,  to  make  an 
annual  visit  to  each  other,  in  rotation, 
and  continue  together  two  days,  for  im¬ 
proving  themselves  in  harmony,  by  the 
performance  of  several  concerts  of  mu- 
sick.  These  clubs  consisted  chiefly  of 
members  of  the  several  choirs,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  amateurs  of  musick,  in 
the  several  cities  and  their  immediate 
neighbourhood. — It  is  in  vain  that  I  have 
endeavoured,  in  either  of  these  cities,  to 
trace  any  thing  like  the  time  of  their 
first  establishment.  The  only  document 
I  could  procure,  was  a  book  of  accounts 
of  the  musical  club  at  Hereford,  from 
the  12th  of  February,  1723,  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1733.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
they  must  have  existed  long  before  the 
year  172$.  Dr.  Bisse,  in  his  sermon, 
preaehed  in  1729,  speaking  of  the  chari¬ 
table  institution  as  commencing  in  1724, 
says,  that  the  annual  meeting  had  been 
*  in  just  esteem  before,  and  had  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  and  growing  report.’  The 
Annual  Music  Meeting  was  first  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Gloucester  Journal ,  in  the 
year  1723;  but  it  is  evident,  that  it  was 
even  then  no  new  thing ;  the  advertise¬ 
ment  announces,  that  the  Meeting  would 
be  that  year  at  Hereford,  on  the  3d  of 
September,  in  order  to  a  performance  of 
imisick,  pursuant  to  their  subscription.” 

The  whole  of  this  Section  would 
form  an  article  of  considerable  enter¬ 
tainment  f  but,  as  the  profits  of  the 
»ale  of  the  volume  are  handsomely 
destined  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
Fund,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
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transcribing  a  very  few  lines,  which  we 
are  really  sorry  to  record: 

“  The  expenees  of  the  band  in  1811 
amounted  to  1822 1.  16s. ;  the  total  ex¬ 
pen  ces  of  the  Meeting  to  2335 1.  8s.  5rf. 
After  defraying  these  heavy  charges, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  23 1.  12s.  7 d.  which 
is  funded  for  the  charity ! — The  tickets 
were  9s.” 

To  this,  as  to  all  his  other  publica¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Lysons  has  added  a  very 
good  index. 

47.  The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain,  represented  and  illustrated 
in  a  Series  of  Views,  Elevations,  fyc.  of 
various  antient  English  Edifices,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
each.  By  John  Britton,  F.  S-  A. — 
Vol.  III.  Alo. 

WE  have  accompanied  the  author 
in  his  progress  through  this  interest¬ 
ing  work,  with  feelings  of  considera¬ 
ble  pleasure,  resulting  as  well  from 
the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  as  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
ducted.  The  study  of  our  National 
Antiquities  has,  within  the  last  half 
century,  made  an  equal  advance  to¬ 
wards  perfection  with  every  other 
branch  of  useful  knowledge  ;  we  have 
seen  reflection  and  discernment  united 
with  zeal  and  curiosity  ;  and  this, 
with  powerful  influence,  giving  dig¬ 
nity  to  a  pursuit  that  claims  atten¬ 
tion  and  respect  from  every  cultivated 
mind.  The  scholar,  who  devotes 
himself  to  antiquarian  researches,  will 
find  the  path,  “  not  rough  nor  bar¬ 
ren,”  but,  as  Warton  justly  observed, 
“  strewn  with  flowers  and  when  he 
regards  the  progress  of  mankind,  in 
science  and  art,  gradually  advancing 
through  successive  ages  from  rude¬ 
ness  to  perfection,  his  inquiries  will 
continually  receive  a  fresh  stimulus, 
and  be  quickened  and  refreshed  the 
further  he  proceeds. 

In  contemplating  the  structures  of 
past  ages,  in  traversing  those  mighty 
ruins,  which  have  witnessed  import¬ 
ant  scenes  of  history,  where  Royalty, 
rank,  and  talents  have  resided,  acted, 
and  perished,  the  most  insensible 
spectator  cannot  but  feel  sentiments 
of  an  indescribable  nature  j  and,  when 
thus  occupied,  the  truth  of  that 
splendid  passage,  suggested  to  John¬ 
son,  whilst  traversing  the  island  of 
Icolmkill,  bursts  upon  us  with  energy 
aud  conviction, — “  To  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion,  would 
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be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavour¬ 
ed,  and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were 
possible ;  whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  what¬ 
ever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or 
the  future  predominate  over  the  pre¬ 
sent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plan  of  Mara¬ 
thon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona.' 

There  is  a  species  of  pedantry  too 
frequently  observable  amongst  those 
who  have  devoted  their  days  solely 
to  a  perusal  of  the  classic  authors 
of  antiquity,  to  undervalue  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  English  Topographer  ; 
they  despise  the  volumes  of  Dugdaie 
and  Camden,  from  the  simplicity  of 
their  style,  and  from  their  dwelling 
upon  matters  of  fact,  unmingled  with 
bold  conjecture,  or  novel  hypothesis. 
The  true  English  Antiquary,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  interest  he  may 
derive  when  directing  his  attention 
to  the  geography  of  Troy,  or  the 
fading  splendour  of  Rome,  can  still 
receive  instruction  and  delight  from 
those  venerable  structures  in  his  na¬ 
tive  country, 

<f  Now  sunk  by  time  and  Henry’s  fiercer 
rage,” 

amongst  which  many  of  his  days 
have  been  passed,  or  which  occasion¬ 
al  visits  have  rendered  familiar  to  his 
view. 

The  hoary  tower,  the  fretted  pinna¬ 
cle,  and  the  lengthening  cloister,  im¬ 
part  a  feeling,  which  no  vulgar  mind 
can  appreciate;  and  it  is  from  relicks 
like  these,  that  we  acquaint  ourselves 
with  theeconomy  and  disciplineof  mo¬ 
nastic  life,  with  the  earlier  rites  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith, and  with  the  habits,  man¬ 
ners,  and  pursuits  of  our  forefathers, 
through  revolving  centuries.  To 
writers  of  this  description,  who  can 
not  only  digest  their  materials,  but 
draw,  from  the  resources  of  their  own 
minds,  it  is  owing,  that  our  topogra¬ 
phical  writings  have  attained  so  re¬ 
spectable  a  station  in  the  scale  of 
English  literature,  as  completely  to 
refute  the  sarcastic  observations  of 
Warburton,  who  considered  the  his¬ 
tory  of  “  a  town,  society,  college, 
or  province,  as  a  senseless  heap  of 


rubbish,”  the  publication  of  which 
bad  taken  from  us  “  the  very  idea  of 
a  genuine  composition*.” 

The  work  before  us  derives  its 
chief  merit  from  the  judicious  selec¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made  in  the  choice 
of  subjects,  and  from  the  uniformly 
respectable  style  in  which  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  of  it  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  engravings  are  highly 
finished,  and, what  is  most  important, 
they  are  faithful  and  correct ;  thus 
whilst  the  influence  of  time,  the  hand 
of  spoliation  and  violence,  and  wrhat 
is  still  worse,  the  baneful  exertions  of 
ili-directed  renovation ,  are  hourly 
lessening  and  disguising  the  best 
specimens  of  our  antienl  architecture, 
the  pencil  of  the  artist,  in  faithful  de¬ 
tail,  perpetuates  a  large  portion  of 
them,  to  inform ,  if  not  to  satisfy ,  the 
inquiries  of  posterity. 

The  principal  subjects,  comprized 
in  this  volume,  are  descriptions,  with 
plates,  of  Castle  Acre  Priory,  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  Waltham  Abbey  Church,  Essex; 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  Ros- 
lyn  Chapel,  Scotland  ;  St.  Nicholas 
Chapel, and  Redmount  Chapel,  Lynn ; 
College  Gate  House,  Bristol  ;  Priory 
Church,  Binham,  Norfolk  ;  Priory 
Church,  Christ  Church,  Hampshire  ; 
St.  James’s  Tower  and  the  Abbey 
Gate  House,  Bury  St. Edmund’s;  the 
Collegiate  Church  in  Manchester,  and 
the  Cloisters  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Britton’s  in¬ 
tention  to  comprize  his  work  in  four 
volumes;  and  as  he  has  given  us  a 
pleasing  earnest,  that  success  urges 
him  rather  to  increase  than  abate  in 
his  exertions,  we  doubt  not  but  the 
publick  may  look  with  confidence  to  a 
conclusion  of  his  labours,  alike  satis¬ 
factory  to  themselves,  and  honoura¬ 
ble  to  the  author. — But  whatever  his 
future  intentions  may  be,  let  him  not 
consider  the  present  work  complete, 
until  we  receive  (what  is  still  a  most 
important  desideratum)  a  plain  and 
familiar  exposition  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  pointed  style  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Let  every  variation  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  arches,  and  columns,  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  and  Castellated  Struc¬ 
tures,  be  minutely  ascertained  ;  illus¬ 
trated  with  engraved  specimens  and 
sections  ;  and  given  as  a  supplement 
to  these  volumes.  When  this  is  done. 


*  See  Warburton’s  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies,  &c.  &c.  1727 
and  the  spirited  remarks  of  Dr.  Whitaker  upon  this  passage,  in  the  Preface 
to  his  History  of  Whalley. 
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the  author  may  fairly  claim  the  merit 
not  only  of  having  promoted  a  most 
useful  and  interesting  branch  of  anti¬ 
quarian  study,  and  afforded  encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  fine  arts  of  his  na¬ 
tive  country*,  hut  to  have  displayed 
her  architectural  remains  in  a  more 
pleasing  point  of  view,  than  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  attempted,  by  any  of  his 
predecessors,  in  thq  same  walk  of 
literature. 

48.  Historical  Reflections  on  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Representative  System  of 

England,  with  reference  to  the  popular 

Proposition  of  a  Reform  of  Parliament. 

By  James  Jopp,  Esq. 

WE  call  the  attention  of  our  Head¬ 
ers  with  pleasure  to  the  work  before 
us.  The  subject  is  at  all  times  inter¬ 
esting,  and  peculiarly  so  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  period,  when  assemblies  of  pri¬ 
vate  persons  are  convened  to  form 
resolutions,  and  prepare  petitions  to 
the  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  entire  change  in  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  people.  The 
author  discovers  a  sound  judgment, 
extensive  reading,  patient  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  a  cool,  dispassionate,  candid, 
and  unbiassed  mind.  We  do  not,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  reviewing  a  book, 
promulgate  our  own  opinions.  We 
will  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  work  : 
the  view  of  the  Author  is,  to  shew 
that,  they,  who  in  their  endeavours  to 
promote  a  reform  of  Parliament,  by 
their  frequent  and  solemn  appeals  to 
rnras  of  more  constitutional  purity, 
appeal  to  teras  which  have  had  no 
existence  hut  in  their  own  imagina¬ 
tions. 

“  At  the  Conquest,  the  tendency  or 
effects  of  political  institutions  were  not 
then  objects  of  general  concern  ;  the  tem¬ 
per  and  views  of  men  were  then  other¬ 
wise  directed  than  to  the  speculations 
which  now  occupy  so  much  of  their  at¬ 
tention.  Martial  enterprise  was  the 
fashion  and  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  age;  and  civil  liberty,  or  perfect  po¬ 
litical  arrangements,  were  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  men’s  reflections.”  P..  15. 

“  Upon  a  view  of  the  general  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  it  will  appear 

*  Mr.  Britton  has  just  completed  a 
volume,  consisting  of  Memoirs,  Essays, 
and  Plates,  entitled  “  The  Fine  Arts  of 
the  English  School .”  Some  account  of 
this  work  will  he  given  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  our  Magazine,  Edit. 


almost  impossible  that  any  thing  like 
what  is  now  understood  by  popular  re¬ 
presentation  could  have  existed.  The 
retrospect  of  that  period  will  also  bring 
to  our  recollection  many  circumstances 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  subsequent 
occurrences  in  the  early  history  of  our 
legislature  ;  without  which  much  of  what 
will  appear  of  its  rise,  its  progress,  its 
changes,  and  its  improvements,  and 
many  of  the  incongruous  occurrences 
that  will  be  found,  might  seem  too  im¬ 
probable  for  belief.”  P.  21. 

The  author  next  gives  a  Ration 
of  the  whole  landed  property  of  the 
country,  and  shows  that  it  “  was  con? 
stitulionally  tributary  to  the  king, 
notby  any  concession fyom  theholders, 
nor  by  any  other  act  on  their  part, 
than  that  of  accepting  those  lands  that 
were  bestowed  upon  them  under  such 
conditions,  and  with  penalties  of  for¬ 
feiture  for  non-performances, 

He  next  touches  on  the  expences  of 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  legislative  power.  The 
authority  of  history  tends  to  shew 
that  this  last  existed  in  the  King  and 
the  Magnum  or  Commune  Concilium 
generally.  P.  39. 

“  During  the  reign  of  William,  the  ' 
Commune  Consilium  never  appears  but  at 
the  fixed  court  festivals  of  Easter,  Whit¬ 
suntide,  and  Christmas,  when  it  is  said 
to  be  held  ex  more.  The  account  which 
now  remains  of  its  proceedings  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  will  or  de¬ 
sire  of  the  king  was  ever  counteracted.” 
P.  41. 

Mr.  Jopp  next  proceeds  to  notice, 
the  principal  occurrences  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  reigns,  which  show  the  power 
of  the  crown  as  affecting  the  liberties 
of  the  subject:* 

“  The  sittings  of  Great  Councils  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  1st,  begin  to  be 
more  particularly  mentioned  by  histo¬ 
rians;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  surprizing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  that  age,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  excessive  oppressions  of  ex¬ 
tortion  experienced  in  every  way,  and 
that  great  councils  are  said  to  he  held  in 
several  years  immediately  following,  or 
perhaps  during  their  actual  operation, 
we  find  no  complaints,  nor  any  mention 
of  illegality  or  grievance  in  this  respect; 
no  legislative  remedy  is  attempted.”  P.  57. 

“  There  are  many  Parliaments  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. ;  that  term  unexplained  in 
English  history  certainly  conveys  an  idea 
of  a  Parliament  as  now  known,  in  its 
‘  .  ’  "  funo* 
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functions  and  Construction,  but  in  eo 
much  it  is  a  wrong  expression,  having 
the  effect  of  misleading  the  reader  into 
a  notion  that  Parliaments  existed  then 
as  now,  which,  as  will  soon  appear,  was 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  The  legis¬ 
lative  power,  it  will  be  seen  very  plainly, 
was  exercised  by  the  king;  but,  as  he 
paid  the  compliment  of  assembling  the 
Magnum  or  Generate  Consilium  frequent¬ 
ly,  reason  has  thence  been  furnished  for 
•some  Historians  to  suppose,  that  the 
laws  of  this  reign  were  enacted  by  that 
authority.”  P.  65. 

“  It  does  not  appear,”  the  author  re¬ 
marks  in  his  observations  on  the  reign 
of  Henry  Ill.  “  to  what  period  in  our 
eqrly  condition  the  reformers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  would  resort  for  the  new  model 
of  this  part  of  our  legislature ;  but,  when 
a  repeal  of  all  the  Laws  relative  to  the 
Commons’  House  of  Parliament  is  pro¬ 
posed  (see  Sir  F.  Burdett’s  Speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  15th  June,  1809) 
and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  object 
is  declared  to  be  a  recurrence  to  the 
original  spirit  and  practice  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  in  the  new  construction  of  the 
H  ouse,  it  becomes  requisite  that  the 
view  of  our  antient  political  state  be  as 
little  incorrect  as  it  can  be  rendered. — 
An  understanding  of  the  early  civil  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  is  peculiarly  desira¬ 
ble,  when  such  alterations  are  proposed, 
and  such  references  made  as  have  been 
stated:  it  is  indeed  in  other  respects  de¬ 
sirable,  as  it  will  certainly  evince  a  state 
of  improvement;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  clear  than  that  our  happy  consti¬ 
tution  has  been  by  degrees  improved 
into  its  present  state.  To  say  that  no 
part  of  it  admits  of  amendment,  would 
suppose  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  un¬ 
biassed  reflection  cannot  confirm;  but 
to  say  that  all  the  customs  and  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  representative  part 
of  our  Legislature  are  to  be  destroyed  as 
unconstitutional ,  which  has  in  effect  been 
said,  is  a  proposition  fraught  with  more 
extravagant  absurdity  than  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  uttered  in  an  assembly  of 
reasonable  persons.”  P.  88. 

Mr.  Jopp  quotes  the  following  passage 
frrom  J udge  Blackstone :  “  Our  religious 
liberties  were  fully  established  at  the  Re¬ 
formation  ;  but  th e  recovery  of  our  civil 
and  political  liberties  was  a  work  of 
longer  time,  they  not  being  thoroughly 
and  completely  regained  till  after  the 
Restoration  of  King  Charles,  nor  fully 
and  explicitly  acknowledged  and  defined 
till  the  oera  of  the  happy  Revolution.” — 
To  which  he  replies,  that  “  he  has  no 
where  found  any  traces  of  the  pristine 
enjoyment  of  the  political  advantages 
thus  regained;  he  even  ventures  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  the  thing,  from 
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the  undeniable  state  of  Europe  previous 
to  the  eleventh  century.”  P.  92. 

My  pages,”  he  says,  “  have  been  in¬ 
sensibly  multiplied  on  preliminary  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  certainly  not  unconnected  with 
a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
true  state  of  our  rights  and  customs  in. 
the  ages  preceding  that,  when,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  the  House  of  Commons  took  its 
rise.” 

“  We  come  now  at  length  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  when  the  necessities  of  the  Crown 
produced  the  first  approaches  to  deputa¬ 
tion  from  the  people.  It  was  uot,  how¬ 
ever,  by  any  inherent  title  of  their  own 
that  towns  sent  deputies  ;  but  when  the 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  Crown  were 
urgent,  and  their  inhabitants  appeared 
capable  of  contributing  materially  to  the 
wants  of  the  Exchequer,  they  were  re¬ 
quired  to  send  some  of  their  inhabitants 
or  burgesses,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  as¬ 
sessments,  instead  of  the  preceding  prac¬ 
tice  of  imposing  them  separately  by  the 
King’s  justices  in  their  iters,  which  was 
less  convenient.” 

In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  “  the  sheriff 
is  instructed  to  explain  the  king’s  neces¬ 
sities,  and  effectually  to  induce  the  knights 
he  was  to  cause  to  be  sent  before  the  coun¬ 
cil  to  promote  a  competent  aid. 

“  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
famous  Parliament  summoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  49th  of  this 
reign,  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  re¬ 
presentatives  from  towns  were  called. 
Two  knights  were  summoned  from  each 
county,  two  citizens  or  burgesses  from 
York,  Lincoln,  and  the  other  boroughs 
of  England ;  these  were  not  to  be  elected , 
hut  the  Sheriffs  were  to  cause  them  to 
come.”  P.  131. 

“  In  1283,  two  extraordinary  assem¬ 
blies  were  called  on  the  same  day  at  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  Of  the  towns  summoned, 
or  that  were  represented  at  these  assem¬ 
blies,  no  list  seems  to  be  extant :  the 
writ  on  the  occasion  directs  no  election , 
the  Sheriffs  being  mei'ely  to  cause  the 
parties  to  appear.”  P.  142. 

w  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  repre¬ 
sentation  was  not  sought  for  as  a  privi¬ 
lege  or  valuable  distinction  of  which  the. 
loss  was  such  a  prejudice  as  to  make 
serious  matter  of  complaint.”  This  con¬ 
clusion  Mr.  Jopp  draws  from  the  variable 
state  of  the  representation ;  then  adds, 
“  the  City  of  Loudon  returned  sometimes 
two,  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes 
four  citizens,  when  by  the  Writs  it  was 
only  empowered  to  return  two;  it  some¬ 
times  returned  four  or  three,  and  stated 
that  any  three  or  two  of  them  had  the 
requisite  authority;  and  this  was  done 
repeatedly,  without  notice  being  taken  of 
it.”  P.  161. 
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“  Edward  III.  consulted  the  Commons, 
and  asked  their  advice  •,  when  they  told 
bun  in  reply,  ‘  that  they  were  not  able 
to  give  advice,  and  pray  him  to  consult 
bis  nobles  and  council. ’  When  asked  if 
they  would  agree  to  a  peace  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  they  answer,  ‘  that  they 
submit  themselves  wholly  to  the  order 
of  the  king  and  his  nobles’.” 

“  When,  added  to  such  circumstances, 
we  find  the  king  encouraging  them  to 
represent  grievances  and  make  requests, 
using  at  the  same  time  his  own  free-will 
as  to  the  redress  or  consent  to  be  granted, 
it  is  evident  there  was  another  object  to 
be  gained  on  the  part  of  the  crown ; 
such  measures  were  clearly  expedients  of 
policy,  not  the  practical  exercise  of 
rights.”  P.  164. 

“  All  towns,”  the  author  observes, 
**  belonged  originally  to  the  Crown,  and 
were  part  of  its  demesnes,  or  were  grant¬ 
ed  to  some  baron  ;  there  were  also  a  few 
powerful  persons  of  that  order  so  highly 
favoured,  as  to  have  certain  jura  regalia 
granted  to  them  ;  such  particularly  were 
the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and 
a  few  other  great  proprietors,  principally 
in  the  Western  counties,  where  many  of 
the  boroughs  held  their  privileges  of  sub¬ 
jects  both  originally,  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  being  called  upon  to  send  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  Common  Council  or  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  “  We  have,”  he  adds,  “  sufficient 
authority  to  say,  that  the  Commons 
(meaning  the  representatives  both  for 
counties  and  towns)  remained  for  nearly 
two  centuries  in  the  state  of  very  humble 
petitioners;  the  statutes  and  the  records 
of  proceedings  of  Parliament  show  it.” 
P.  173. 

“  It  seems  generally  agreed,  that  for 
a  long  time  after  the  reign  of  Edward  111. 
the  sending  of  burgesses  to  Parliament 
was  deemed  rather  a  burdensome  duty, 
than  a  desirable  privilege ;  and  although 
the  petition  of  Barnstaple  that  has  been 
mentioned  occurs  in  this  reign,  yet 
there  is  also  a  petition  from  Torrington 
in  Devonshire,  to  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  sending  members,  imposed 
by  the  King’s  writ.”  (Willis  says,  ‘  others 
also  were  relieved.’ — Note.)  P.  175. 

The  author  from  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  to  the  end  of  Henry  VI.  gives 
many  examples  of  elections  in  Towns 
and  Counties;  butour  limits  not  allow¬ 
ing  us  to  accompany  him,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  for  this  satisiactory 
information  to  the  work  itself. 

He  proceeds: 

“  Having  seen  the  rise  of  the  Commons 
after  the  reign  of  John,  the  progress  of 
our  general  political  condition  may,  I 
presume,  be  collected  sufficiently  to  ena¬ 
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ble  us  to  compare  andjudge, whether  what 
is  now  held  forth  for  popular  adoption, 
is  really,  as  its  advocates  call  it,  a  re¬ 
currence  to  those  laws  and  that  constitu¬ 
tion ,  the  departure  from  which  has  been 
the  sole  cause  of  that,  accumulation  of  evils 
which  we  now  endure."  P.  223.  (Sir  F. 
Burdett’s  Speech). 

“  The  accumulation  of  evils  I  pass  by 
for  the  present  without  admitting  it. 
But  I  then  ask,  at  what  period  it  is  found 
that  all  ‘  householders  and  others  subject 
to  direct  taxation  in  support  of  the  Poor , 
the  Church,  and  the  State,'  were  univer¬ 
sally  entitled  to  elect  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment?  I  ask,  in  what  reign  was  each 
county  subdivided  according  to  its  taxed 
population,  and  each  subdivision  required 
to  send  one  representative  ?  1  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  the  time  when  the  votes  of  these 
householders,  and  others,  for  members 
of  Parliament,  were  taken  by  the  parish 
officers.  And  with  respect  to  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Parliament,  I  must  also  ask, 

‘  what  superior  power  the  Parliaments  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  had  above  those 
of  Charles  I.  or  II.  or  that  of  William 
and  Mary,  or  that  under  George  1.  to 
establish  regulations  concerning  their 
being  called,  or  any  other  alteration’?” 

“  But  Sir  F.  Burdett  told  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  took  both  the  laws  and 
the  constitution  for  his  guide,  in  preparing 
the  measure  he  proposed;  and  thereby 
avoiding  intricacies  and  impediments, 
which  have  obstructed  others  in  the  same 
pursuit,  he  said  he  had  found  the  express 
image  of  the  Constitution ;  nay  more,  the 
true  Constitution.  The  Laws  and  Consti¬ 
tution  which  the  patriotic  Baronet  has  fol¬ 
lowed,  must  only  be  looked  for  previous 
to  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  They  can¬ 
not  well  be  any  of  the  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen,  which  he  mentions  because  they 
seem  to  he  the  stumbling-blocks  alluded 
to,  that  have  misled  other  reformers. 
The  laws  to  which  I  have  adverted,  and 
all  others  respecting  Parliament,  are,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  all  pitiful  substitutes  for 
the  Constitution.  Such  arguments  might 
be  deemed  almost  too  absurd  to  require 
serious  answers:  but  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  listened  to  them,  and  conde¬ 
scended  to  divide  upon  a  motion  result¬ 
ing  from  them,”  P.  225. 

(To  he  continued.) 

49.  Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  Parochial  Registers,  igc. ;  most 
humbly  submitted  to  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  8  vo.pp.M. 
Hatehard. 

AS  most  of  the  objections  of  this 
and  other  pamphlets  on  the  subject 
have  been  remedied  by  the  Bight 

Hon. 
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Hon.  Framer  of  the  Bill;  one  remark 
of  the  present  writer  may  suffice  : 

“  Entries  verified  every  year  before  a 
Magistrate.  —  We  will  suppose  the 
Minister  to  be  a  Curate  (which  will 
frequently  happen),  and  that  he  has  no 
horse,  nor  means  of  getting  out  but  on 
foot,  and  that  there  is  no  Magistrate 
within  ten  miles  (of  which  there  are 
many  instances):  A  walkoftwenty  miles, 
if  he  is  a  stout  fellow,  to  be  sure,  may 
not  hurt  him~-but,  if  advancing  in  years, 
and  not  so  robust  as  the  compliance  with 
this  humane  part  of  the  Act  enjoins,  and 
will  render  necessary,  the  case  will  be 
rather  different ;  the  projector,  of  course, 
takes  for  granted,  that  such  of  the  Clergy 
will  immediately  begin  training  for  the 
pedestrian  system.  But,  supposing  him 
as  hardy  as  the  breed  early  and  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  go  without  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings,  he  must  eat  by  the  way;  and  his 
dinner  at  an  ale-house  will  be  dearer 
and  less  comfortable  than  his  frugal 
meal  at  home ;  and  who  is  to  pay  for  it  ? 
Or,  very  likely,  he  must  come  another 
day, — -the  Magistrate  being  out  of  the 
way.” 

.  And  here  we  close  the  subject. 

50.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  o/’ Bedding-ton,  Surrey,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  bth,  1812  ;  being  the 
day  appointed for  a  General  Fast.  Fy 
the  Rev.  John  Couptney,  A.  M.  Rector 
c/‘Sanderstead,  Vicar  of  Warlingbam 
cum  Chelsham ;  and  Chaplain  to  Isa¬ 
bella  Dowager  Viscountess  Hawarden; 
4 to.  pp.  22.  Ridgway. 

“  To  the  Rev. Edmund  Ferrers,  Rector 
of  Cheriton,  Hants,  this  Discourse  is  af¬ 
fectionately  inscribed,  by  the  widowed 
Husband  of  his  daughter  Caroline  !” 

In  a  short  Preface,  Mr.  Courtney 
disclaims  the  idea  of  u  holding  up  in¬ 
dividual  misconduct,  for  the  finger  of 
Scorn  to  point  at:  or  to  open  afresh 
wounds  which  have  ceased  to  bleed, 
in  the  breasts  of  those,  whom  bitter 
reflection  in  moments  of  solitude 
may  have  converted  from  the  error  of 
their  ways.” — And  in  the  Discourse, 
from  Isaiah  lviii.  6,  7,  having  illus¬ 
trated  **  the  Fast  which  the  Lord  has 
chosen,”  he  thus  “  turns  for  a  moment 
from  the  ungrateful  task  of  enume¬ 
rating  our  many  offences,  to  one 
bright  spot  in  the  national  character:” 

“  We  are  a  generous  nation,  a  charita¬ 
ble  people. — Witness  the  numerous  pub¬ 
lic  monuments  of  this,  and  the  many 
daily  instances  of  private  munificence, 
where  the  idle  are  employed,  the  peni¬ 
tent  received,  the  sick  healed,  the  blind 


made  happy  by  useful  industry, the  dumb, 

1  may  almost  say,  taught  to  speak,  and 
the  dead  raised  ;  for  such,  to  their  rela¬ 
tions,  is  the  restoration  from  suspended 
animation.  Nor  are  our  charitable 
works  confined  to  our  own  people.  Wit¬ 
ness  the  shelter,  support,  and  protection 
we  have  long  given  to  those  unhappy- 
princes,  nobles,  and  priests,  who,  cast 
out  from  the  land  of  their  fore-fathers, 
have  wandered  to  these  our  shores,  which 
may  be  called  indeed  the  asylum  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  for  hither  the  wretched  fugitives 
are  continually  flocking. — One  other  vir¬ 
tuous  effort  1  will  mention,  before  I  re¬ 
turn  to  the  dark  shades  of  the  picture, 
and  which  is  also  suggested  to  me  by 
the  words  of  the  text.  ‘  We  have  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.’ — Through  the 
persevering  exertions  chiefly  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  sordid,  mercenary  arguments 
of  those  who  defended  a  traffic-kin  human 
blood,  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  Colonial  territories,  have  been  ex¬ 
posed,  confuted,  and  defeated;  and,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  voices  of  almost  all  those 
famed  for  patriotism  and  ability, we  have 
seen  this  national  stain  washed  out  from 
the  catalogue  of  our  sins.” 

In  considering,  however,  the  moral 
health  of  the  country,  Mr.  Courtney 
adds,  there  is  not  any  room  for  boast- 
ing: 

“  It  is  the  idolatry  of  the  passions 
which  we  mourn,  the  decay  of  virtue, 
and  the  reign  of  vice;  that  general  de¬ 
pravity  which,  in  the  lower  orders, 
breaks  out  in  acts  of  rapine  and  blood¬ 
shed;  and  in  the  higher,  in.scenes  of  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  sensuality.— -Among  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  marriage  bed  is  violated  by  bold, 
deliberate,  systematic  adulterers,  where 
the  parties  engage  in  reciprocal  con¬ 
tracts  of  vice,  thus  embittering  and  poi¬ 
soning  4  the  sweetest  portion  of  man's 
cup,  the  best  relick  from  the  ruins  of 
Paradise.’  Pampered  appetites  and  luxu¬ 
rious  habits  require  extraordinary  means 
of  support;  in  some  instances  the  gaming 
table  is  resorted  to,  in  others  what  is 
still  more  fatal  in  its  consequences,  and 
which  is  carried  to  an  extent  unheard  of 
in  former  times,  speculations  are  enter*- 
prized,  which,  if  successful,  create  a  mo¬ 
nopoly,  hurtful  to  the  publick  ;  and  if 
otherwise,  a  multitude  of  unsuspecting  - 
and  unprotected  beings  are  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  these  daring  projectors;  who 
finish  perhaps  their  own  career  of  infamy, 
by  rushing,  uncalled,  into  the  presence 
of  their  Creator ! — And  what  are  the 
vices  which  produce  all  this  evil?  Is  it 
not  the  expeitsive  habits,  unprincipled 
extravagance,  and  thoughtless  levity, 
which  is  contracted  even  in  the  very 
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seminaries  of  education  ;  where  man¬ 
hood  is  anticipated  in  aping  the  vices  of 
maturer  age,  and  the  feminine  character 
destroyed,  by  substituting  frivolous  ac¬ 
complishments  and  glaring  shew,  for 
principles  of  Religion  and  Virtue?" 

51 .  Galt’s  Travels,  continued from  p,  383. 

AFTER  quitting  Athens,  the  plain 
of  Marathon  affords  matter  of  deep 
reflection  to  our  Classical  Traveller. 

When  Swift,"  he  says,  “  contrasted 
the  rewards  which  the  British  nation 
bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
with  those  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
their  Generals,  he  might  have  adverted 
to  the  recompence  which  Miltiades  re¬ 
ceived,  from  the  Athenians,  after  gain¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  reward 
for  that  immortal  achievement,  they  re¬ 
quested  him  to  sit  for  his  picture  to 
Polygnotus  the  painter;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  happened  not  to  be  successful 
in  another  enterprise,  they  flung  him 
into  prison,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 
Who  can  wonder,  that  Isocrates,  the 
orator,  was  ten  years  in  writing  a  pane¬ 
gyric  on  this  people  L" 

After  passing  through  Marathon, 
and  riding  several  miles,  Mr.Galt  says, 

“  We  arrived  in  sight  of  a  rural  vil¬ 
lage,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  swell  of 
a  rising  ground.  The  cottages  were 
covered  with  bright  red  tiles,  and  their 
walls  neatly  whitewashed;  the  inclosures, 
and  surrounding  vineyards,  were  all  in 
good  order ;  and  a  decent  church  stood 
in  an  open  field,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town.  Our  guide,  being  doubtful  of 
the  way,  went  to  the  village  to  enquire. 
He  was  long  of  returning,  and  we  rod* 
to  its  skirts,  in  order  to  hasten  him.  As 
we  approached,  we  were  surprised  at  not 
hearing  the  stir  of  a  living  creature ;  and 
yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  waste  or 
desolation.  The  guide,  returning,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  village  had,  the  week 
before,  been  deserted  by  all  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  except  one  old  woman,  who  hav¬ 
ing  no  kindred  to  follow,  chose  to  remain 
alone.  The  people  had  fled,  with  their 
cattle  and  money,  to  avoid  an  impost, 
beyond  all  their  means  of  payment, 
which  bad  been  levied  by  Ali  Pashaw. 
Not  aw'are  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
inflexible  potentate  had  extended  so  far, 
we  inquired  how  he  had  happened  to  at¬ 
tack  this  village,  but  were  only  informed, 
that  he  thought  the  inhabitants  could 
pay.  Leaving  this  melancholy  monu¬ 
ment  of  extortion,  we  turned  into  a  din¬ 
gle,  where  the  path  was  frequently  in¬ 
terrupted  by  underwood.  The  bushes, 
as  we  advanced,  gradually  approximated 
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to  the  size  of  trees ;  add,  when  we  had 
got  out  of  the  hollow*  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  forest,  the  open  glades  of  which  pre¬ 
sented  occasional  views,  that  rivalled,  in 
beauty,  the  prospects  of  an  English  park. 
The  whole  country  here  is,  naturally,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  beautiful;  but  the  almost  total 
solitude  that  prevails,  had  the  effect, 
after  the  impression  made  on  our  minds 
by  the  Auburn  of  Attica,  of  rendering 
the  ride  very  cheerless.  Ascending  from 
the  woody  vale,  our  road  lay  along  the 
brows  of  the  hills:  from  which  we  saw 
extensive  tracts  of  the  forest  which  had 
been  desolated  by  fire,  in  order,  as  we 
were  told,  to  destroy  the  wolves  by  which 
it  is  infested.  It  was  sunset  when  we 
discovered  the  fortress  of  Carrababa,  at 
such  a  distance,  that  we  resolved  to  re¬ 
main,  for  the  night,  at  Dramis,  a  small 
village  on  the  shore.  It  had,  also  been, 
in  a  great  measure,  deserted:  only  one 
Greek  family  remained,  by  whom  we 
were  admitted,  and  treated  with  their 
best  means.  It  would  have  been  an  in¬ 
sult  to  human  kindness,  after  what  we 
had  seen  and  heard,  to  have  grumbled  at 
far  inferior  accommodation  and  fare." 

Negropont,  Thebes,  Livadia,  Ch*e- 
ronea,  and  Parnassus,  are  each  suc¬ 
cessively  described. 

“  Considering  the  impressions  which 
the  appearance  of  Nature  makes  here, 
we  could  not  but  assent  to  the  propriety 
of  the  antients  in  regarding  Parnassus  as 
the  peculiar  region  of  the  Muses. — The 
ruins  of  Delphi  consist  of  mutilated  in¬ 
scriptions,  extensive  terraces,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  pillars.  It  seems  no  longer 
possible,  without  scafiers,  to  discover  the 
site  of  the  great  Temple  of  Apollo.  It 
was  probably  where  there  is  now  a  small 
monastery,  in  the  midst  of  an  olive-grove. 
In  that  neighbourhood,  the  niches  in  the 
rocks,  for  votive  offerings,  are  most  nu¬ 
merous.  It  was  also  generally  the  cus¬ 
tom,  after  the  establishment  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  to  appropriate  the  old  consecrated 
ground  to  the  service  of  the  new  religion. 
The  Castalian  spring  still  flows;  and  vve 
enjoyed  a  draught,  but  without  any  ef¬ 
fectual  inspiration.  A  square  bason,  ex¬ 
cavated  in  the  rock  from  which  it  issues, 
is  still  almost  entire.  Two  wild  fig-trees 
overhang  the  source,  and  a  drapery  of 
ivy  falls  over  a  niche,  and  partly  conceals 
a  small  chapel  constructed  in  a  hbllow 
of  the  precipice.  While  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  near  it,  a  goat  approached,  and 
cropped  the  herbs  which  grew  at  the 
root  of  the  trees. — The  virtues  of  the 
fountain  are  said  to  have  been  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  goats.  A  basket-maker  also 
came  to  turn  a  bundle  of  osiers,  which 
were  steeping  in  the  bason,  and  crossed 
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himself  to  the  chapel,  or  some  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  In  a  chasm  above  the  spring,  the 
traces  of  the  stairs  remain,  by  which  the 
priests  performed  their  pantomimes,  to 
overawe  the  pilgrim  as  he  knelt  at  the 
fountain  to  drink. 

“  On  leaving-  Rakova,  we  saw  a  shep¬ 
herd-boy  playing  on  a  flageolet,  the 
only  symptom  of  the  influence  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  that  we  had  met  with ; 
and  we  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  beg¬ 
gars  ;  but  on  Parnassus  such  a  sight  was 
not  surprising. 

“  Having  hired  a  Turk  at  Livadia  to 
go  with  us  as  far  as  Salonika,  he  pro¬ 
cured  us  a  better  apartment  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  obtained.  It  was 
my  wish  to  have  travelled  as  indepen¬ 
dently  as  possible ;  but  a  Mahomedan 
guide  was  now  become  necessary  for  the 
rest  of  our  journey  j  we,  therefore,  adopt¬ 
ed  the  custom  of  other  travellers,  and 
followed  the  common  and  beaten  track. 
Our  host  here  was  a  ludicrous  specimen 
of  Grecian  pride  and  ignorance.  He 
strutted  about  his  little  huxtry  affairs  in 
the  military  array  of  the  Albanians,  like 
a  king  in  a  tragedy,  and  looked  upon  us 
as  inferior  barbarians. 

“  At  day-break  we  took  our  departure 
for  Zeitun.  Our  road  lay  across  a  range 
of  lofty  hills,  from  which  we  saw,  at  a 
distance,  situated  on  the  foot  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  the  town  of  Dadi,  a  place  of  some 
fame,  in  these  parts,  for  a  manufactory 
of  cotton  canvass.  The  country  round 
it  appeared  to  be  decently  cultivated. 
But  we  were  now  in  Thessaly,  the  vales 
of  which  are  still,  as  antiently,  more  fa¬ 
mous  for  their  pastures  than  their  har¬ 
vests.  From  Turco  Cori  our  ascent  had 
been  steep  and  toilsome.  The  road  from 
the  height  gradually  devolved  into  a 
deep,  wild,  and  rugged  pass,  winding 
through  a  natural  wood  of  trees  and 
shrubbery.  In  the  bottom  of  this  glen 
there  is  a  fountain,  and  a  large  tree,  of 
ample  shade,  with  a  seat  constructed 
round  the  trunk.  We  halted  here.  From 
a  ruinous  blackguard-looking  house,  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  cliff  above,  an  Albanian 
came  down,  and  demanded  money.  He 
belonged  to  a  band  of  soldiers,  appointed 
to  guard  the  pass,  and  to  extort  money 
from  the  passengers.  We  resisted  his 
demand;  and, in  consequence,  were  near¬ 
ly  immortalized  in  the  Pass  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae;  but,  taking  to  flight,  our  Turk 
ended  the  war  by  paying  eighteen  pence, 
and  joined  us  again  at  Molo,  where  we 
breakfasted  on  salt  fish  stewed  with 
onions,  a  coarse  but  savoury  dish.  We 
found  here,  at  last,  wine,  in  which  there 
was  no  turpentine.  Over  all  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Greece,  the  wine  is  polluted  with 
this  unpalatable  ingredient.” 
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“  Sending  our  baggage  on  before,  we 
deviated  from  the  main  road,  in  order  to 
see  the  hot  spring*,  near  which,  it  is 
supposed,  the  famous  band  of  Leonidas 
was  posted.  If  it  was  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  features  of  the  land  must  have 
since  materially  altered,  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  place  capable  of  being  de¬ 
fended  in  the  way  that  it  is  described  to 
have  been.  Still,  however,  the  where¬ 
about  of  an  event  which  posterity  still 
regards  as  the  most  illustrious  example 
of  patriotism  and  discipline,  can  never 
be  approached  without  emotion,  nor  con¬ 
sciously  walked  without  the  pleasure  of 
magnanimous  thought. 

“  Returning  to  the  great  road,  we 
crossed  the  river  Alamana,  by  a  hand¬ 
some  bridge,  partly  veiy  antient.  One 
of  the  piers  was  built  of  white  marble. 
We  were  told  by  our  guide,  that  there 
are  two  other  bridges  in  the  country,  of 
a  similar  form,  built  by  the  architect 
who  constructed  this ;  and  that,  before 
he  could  make  any  of  them  able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  force  of  the  torrents,  he  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  a  eunuch,  and  one  of 
his  own  sisters,  on  each.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  legendary  tradition,  we  were 
shewn  on  the  bridge  a  large  slab,  which 
he  assured  us  was  the  tomb-stone  of  the 
victims.” 

The  city  of  Zeitun  is  the  next  ob¬ 
ject  of  description : 

“  Just  as  the  tops  of  the  minerets 
were  lighted,  we  arrived  in  Zeitun,  and 
found  excellent  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
a  merchant  engaged  in  the  corn-trade  of 
the  country,  and  who  was  also  a  farmer 
of  the  tithes  of  several  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  villages. 

“  The  city  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
at  the  entrance  into  a  small  vale  at  the 
head  of  the  gulph ;  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  Being  interspersed  with 
gardens  and  cypress  trees,  the  general 
aspect  of  the  place  is  pleasant.  A  ruin¬ 
ous  fortress,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  gives 
it  also  an  air  of  dignity.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  six  thousand  souls. 
Some  years  ago,  a  new  seraglio  was 
built  for  the  governor,  at  an  expence  of 
about  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling; 
but  it  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  fire 
took  place,  and  destroyed  it  entirely.— 
There  is  here  a  trifling  manufactory 
of  cloth,  and  a  considerable  one  of  salt. 
The  adjacent  territory  would  be  fertile; 
but  the  oppression  which  dismays  the 
whole  country,  renders  it  neglected  and 
almost  desolate. 

*  “  The  hot  springs  in  this  part  of  the 
country  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  Thermia  signifying  hot  water, 
and  pyle  ground.” 

«  We 
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<(  We  discovered  nothing  of  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  Heraclea;  but,  in  the 
walls  of  the  castle,  one  very  rude  piece 
of  sculpture,  representing  Chiron  the 
Centaur,  playing  on  the  lyre  to  one  of 
his  pupils.  This  accomplished  and  be¬ 
nevolent  monster  was  the  son  of  Phiiira, 
for  whom  Saturn  assumed  the  form  of  a 
horse.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo  found  at 
Athens  a  curious  lamp,  exhibiting  their 
amour  in  bas  relief. 

“  A  strange  old  character,  a  Septinsu- 
lar  physician,  who  had  studied  at  Pisa, 
paid  us  a  visit.  By  him  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  air  of  Zeitun  was  un¬ 
wholesome  during  the  summer,  owing  to 
pestiferous  exhalations  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  marshes;  and  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  subject  to  putrid  fevers,  which 
he  ascribed,  however,  as  much  to  the 
grossness  of  their  food,  and  an  inordi¬ 
nate  Iovp  of  wine,  as  to  the  air.” 

At  Phersela  we  are  entertained  with 
a  description  of  the  march  of  a  Turk¬ 
ish  army  ;  and  some  classical  remarks, 
occasioned  by  a  sight  of  the  plain  of 
Pharsalia. 

“  As  we  approached  Larissa,  the  sun 
broke  out  with  a  comfortable  brightness, 
and  the  four  and  twenty  spires  of  the 
city  looked  inviting  and  cheerful. — The 
country,  round  the  city,  is  very  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  we  observed  several  vine¬ 
yards  of  a  respectable  extent.  On  the 
stubble-fields  a  number  of  cattle  were 
feeding  on  straw,  which  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  purposely  for  fodder.  On  entering 
the  gate,  a  custom-house  harpy  pounced 
upon  our  luggage;  which,  however,  it 
surrendered,  upon  being  paid,  by  our 
Turk,  the  magnificent  fee  of  five  paras, 
a  sum  equal  to  one  penny  and  a  half  of 
British  money.”  —  “The  banks  of  the 
Peneus  are  overhung  with  stately  beeches, 
and  a  fringe  of  elders;  and  the  adjacent 
fields  consist,  chiefly,  of  tobacco  and 
cotton  gardens,  here  and  there  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  bright  display  of  printed 
calicoes  on  the  green.  In  walking  along 
the  margin,  the  day  soft  and  grey,  the 
air  mild  and  balmy,  insensibly  produced 
that  agreeable  submission  of  mind,  in 
which  the  memory  becomes  more  pre¬ 
dominant  than  the  fancy.  The  gentle 
sense  of  past  pleasure  diffuses  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  approximates  nearer  to  the 
idea  of  happiness  than  that  emotion 
which  springs  from  the  expectations  and 
encouragements  of  hope.  Whilst  rumi¬ 
nating  amidst  the  placid  scenery  of 
these  beautiful  banks,  among  other 
topics  of  thought  and  recollection,  the 
story  of  Apollo  and  Dapime  was  insi¬ 
nuated.  After  a  languid  effort  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  allegory,  I  acquiesced  in  think¬ 
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ing,  as  Pausanias  sagaciously  did  of  this 
story,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that  Daphne 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  human  king  of  the  name  of  Pe¬ 
neus,  than  of  the  natural  River.  I  have 
a  romance,  in  which  the  descent  of  God¬ 
frey  of  Boulogne  is  indisputably  traced 
to  a  Swan;  and  I  have  seen,  in  a  book  of 
heraldry,  that  the  first  Earls  of  Northum¬ 
berland  were  descended  from  a  Norwe¬ 
gian  damsel  that  had  been  ravished  by 
a  Bear.  It  is  true,  that  the  heralds  ex¬ 
plain  this,  as  having  reference  to  the 
emblazons  on  shields.  Perhaps  the  an- 
tients  had,  also,  similar  mystical  symbols, 
which,  if  known,  would  help  to  explain 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  their  mytho¬ 
logical  fables.” 

“  At  Platamo,  a  fortress  seated  on  a 
promontory,  we  halted  near  the  walls, 
to  take  some  refreshment;  for,  without 
a  firman,  strangers  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  gates.  The  wall  of  a  burying- 
ground  served  us  for  seats  and  table  j 
but  an  incident  arose,  while  we  were 
there,  that  would  have  made  us  content 
with  our  condition,  even  though  the 
place  and  fare  had  been  worse.  ATurkish 
officer,  who  happened  also  to  be  baiting 
near  a  fountain,  observing  a  Greek  pass¬ 
ing,  rose,  and  rudely  seized  him  by  the 
collar.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  this 
apparently  wanton  outrage,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  that  the  Greek  belonged  to  a 
district  where  the  Turk  commanded; 
and,  having  been  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  with  which  he  had  been  taxed, 
removed  secretly  to  this  neighbourhood 
with  his  family.  The  female  relations, 
and  several  of  the  neighbours,  came 
round  the  Turk,  and  strongly  intreated 
him  to  let  the  poor  man  go  free;  but, 
regardless  of  their  intreaties,  he  ordered 
his  arms  to  be  bound,  and  took  him 
away  as  a  culprit.” 

Having  so  minutely  accompanied 
Mr.  Galt  thus  far  in  his  Travels,  we 
shalk  recommend  to  our  Readers  the 
perusal  of  the  remainder  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  volume;  submitting  to  them 
only  one  more  extract,  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Constantinople : 

“  Among  the  public  buildings  of  this 
capital,  the  residence  of  the  British  mi¬ 
nister  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous. 
It  stands  in  a  large  inclosure,  that  might 
be  converted  into  something  like  a  plea¬ 
sure-ground;  and,  both  in  the  external 
and  internal  architecture,  resembles  an 
English  manorial  mansion.  The  chief 
expense  of  this  edifice  was  defrayed  by 
the  Ottoman  government,  in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  delivery  of  Egypt.  It  may, 
therefore,  as  such,  be  considered  as  a 
monument  of  a  splendid  and  magnani¬ 
mous 
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mous  transaction. — Among  the  many 
aggressions  of  the  French,  the  seizure  of 
Egypt  is  considered  not  the  least.  But, 
here,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  they 
actually  had  permission  for  the  invasion. 
Complaints  had  been  made,  by  the  Di¬ 
rectory,  of  insults  and  hardships  which 
the  French  merchants  had  suffered  from 
the  governors  of  Egypt;  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  here  excused  itself,  by  alleging  the 
rebellious  state  of  the  province.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  that 
the  Turks  considered  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  as  an  aggression  or  thought  of 
war.” 

“The  Bazars  are  of  great  length,  com¬ 
monly  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  lighted 
from  the  roof,  with  recesses  on  each  side, 
in  which  the  merchandize  is  displayed. 
Each  recess  is  a  shop,  and  the  hand¬ 
somest  are  surmounted  with  little  domes. 
The  shopkeepers  sit  cross-legged,  on 
platforms,  in  front  of  their  goods.  The 
platforms  serve  also  for  counters.  In 
many  of  the  bazars  the  shops  have  small 
ware-rooms  behind.  The  Greek  and 
Armenian  merchants  x’etire  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  houses  before  sunset;  the  Turks 
generally  earlier;  and  the  gates  are 
closed  before  dark. — The  bazars,  for  the 
most  part,  are  the  property  of  companies, 
who  let  out  the  shops  to  the  merchants. 
Several  belong  to  the  government,  and 
are  farmed  by  individuals  and  companies. 
— The  roofs  of  two  or  three  of  the  bazars 
are  supported  by  pillars,  the  relicks  of 
the  antient  forum  and  porticos.  In  look¬ 
ing  along  these  colonnades,  I  was  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  appearance  of  the  long  vistas 
of  pillars  which  Wood  avid  Dawkins  have 
given  in  their  views  of  Palmyra;  and 
which  are,  probably,  the  ruins  of  her 
bazars,  and  not  the  remains  of  temples 
and  palaces. — The  capital  of  Zenobia 
owed  its  magnificence  to  commerce. 
Situated  at  a  convenient  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  gulph  of  Persia  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  it  was  the  grand  resort  of  the 
caravans  which  conveyed  the  oriental 
luxuries  to  the  Roman  nations. — In  the 
midst  of  the  deserts,  and  under  a  scorch¬ 
ing  sun,  the  inhabitants  of  Palmyra 
must  have  had  recourse  to  artificial 
shades.  Through  all  these  Southern  and 
Eastern  countries,  the  practice  of  arrang¬ 
ing  the  shops  under  sheds,  and  in  bazars, 
is  so  universal,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted 
to  have  prevailed  in  Palmyra. — Strangers, 
from  the  appearance  in  the  bazars,  are 
apt  to  be  as  much  deceived  with  respect 
to  the  riches  of  this  capital,  as  with  the 
population.  A  vast  quantity  of  opened 
merchandize  is  at  once  presented  to  the 
eye;  for  a  bazar  is  a  great  ware-room, 
m  which  the  stocks  of  many  appear  as 
the  property  of  one.  People  accustomed 


to  the  detached  shops  of  London,  large 
and  opulent  as  they  are,  cannot  pass,  for 
the  first  time,  through  the  bazars  of 
Constantinople,  without  an  emotion  of 
surprize ;  but,  when,  in  subsequent 
visits,  the  shops  are  considered  indivi¬ 
dually,  and  the  probable  value  of  their 
contents  is  estimated,  with  the  number 
of  persons  apparently  interested  in  them, 
the  stock  wiil  be  found,  comparatively, 
very  small. — The  bazar  of  the  jewellers 
is  one  of  the  places  where  the  erroneous 
impression  of  Ottoman  wealth  is  most 
likely  to  be  deepest  made.  On  applying 
lor  a  trinket,  the  stranger  is  immediately 
beset  by  a  crowd,  exhibiting  their  glit¬ 
tering  temptations  in  so  many  various 
forms,  that  the  visions  of  Aladdin  seem 
realizing  before  him.  Golden  coffee 
cups,  encrusted  with  diamonds  and  ru¬ 
bies,  a  whole  spring  of  flowers  made  of 
the  same  gorgeous  gems,  and  stars  suffi¬ 
cient  to  furnish  out  another  hemisphere, 
are  displayed  in  rapid  succession.  If 
none  of  the  patterns  please,  the  Brazils 
and  Golconda  seem  to  shower  their  un¬ 
set  jewels  for  selection.  But,  though  all 
this  is  much  superior  to  the  exhibition 
of  any  one  shop  in  London,  yet,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  a  single  coffee  cup,  a 
star,  and  a  flower,  with  two  or  three 
loose  diamonds,  constitute  the  whole 
stock  of  the  most  respectable  lapidary, 
the  delusion  vanishes  ;  and  the  stranger 
is  more  apt  to  wonder  how  so  many 
people  can  live  by  the  trade,  than  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  multitude  of  the  riches.  Con¬ 
stantinople  has  nothing  comparable  to 
the  shops  of  the  silversmiths  in  London. 
— The  bazar  appropriated  for  the  sale  of 
military  accoutrements  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  in  the  city;  and  I  was  told,  that 
the  merchants  belonging  to  it  have  cer¬ 
tain  special  corporate  privileges.  When 
any  of  them  die,  the  fortune  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  is  given  out  at  interest  among 
the  members  of  the  society,  until  his 
children  are  capable  of  judging  for  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  society,  as  a  body,  is 
responsible  for  the  capital,  and  payment 
of  the  interest.” 

52.  Calamities  of  Authors ;  including 
some  Inquiries  respecting  their  Moral 
and  Literary  Characters.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Curiosities  of  Literature 
2  vote.  8 vo.pp.  690.  Murray. 

THE  fair  fame  of  the  Author  of 
“  The  Curiosities  ofLiterature,”  which 
has  been  long  very  creditably  esta¬ 
blished,  will  receive  fresh  lustre  from 
the  present  publication.  The  good 
taste  and  the  benevolence  which  have 
been  meHtoriousIy  exerted  in  deli¬ 
neating,  and  attempting  to  avert,  the 
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“  Calamities”  attendant  on  the  Pur¬ 
suits  of  Literature,  are  oniy  excelled 
by  the  depth  of  research  which  has 
Jed  to  the  investigation,  and  the 
sprightly  but  pathetic  manner  in 
which  the  result  of  much  reading  and 
an  attentive  observation  of  men  and 
manners  is  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

The  subject  may  in  fact  be  called  a 
new  one;  as  little  or  nothing  of  the 
kind,  or  at  least  very  little  to  any  pur¬ 
pose,  has  before  appeared. 

Our  Author’s  Predecessors  are  thus 
enumerated : 

(t  Pierius  Valerianus,  an  attendant  in 
the  literary  court  of  Leo  X.  who  twice 
refused  a  bishoprick  that  he  might  pur¬ 
sue  his  studies  uninterrupted, was  a  friend 
of  Authors,  and  composed  a  small  work 
J)e  Infelicitate  Literatorum,  frequently 
reprinted.  It  forms  a  catalogue  of  seve¬ 
ral  Italian  Literati,  his  contemporaries  ; 
a  meagre  performance,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  shews  sometimes  a  predilection  for 
the  marvellous,  which  happens  so  rarely 
in  human  affairs;  and  he  is  so  unphiloso- 
phical,  that  he  places  among  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  literary  men,  those  fatal  casual¬ 
ties  to  which  all  men  are  alike  liable. 
Yet  even  this  small  volume  has  its  value; 
for,  although  the  historian  confines  his 
narrative  to  his  own  times,  he  includes 
a  sufficient  number  of  names  to  convince 
us  that  to  devote  our  life  to  authorship 
is  not  the  true  means  of  improving  our 
happiness  or  our  fortune. — At  a  later 
period,  a  congenial  work  was  composed 
by  Theophilus  Spizelius,  a  German  Di¬ 
vine:  his  four  volumes  are  after  the 
fashion  of  his  country  and  his  times, 
which  could  make  even  small  things 
ponderous.  In  1680  he  first  published 
two  volumes,  intituled  [nfelix  Literatus , 
and  five  years  afterwards  his  Felicissimus 
Literatus ;  he  writes  without  size,  and 
sermonises  without  end;  and  seems  to 
have  been  so  grave  a  lover  of  symmetry, 
that  he  shapes  his  Felicities  just  with  the 
same  measure  as  his  Infelicities.  These 
two  equalized  bundles  of  hay  might  have 
held  in  suspense  the  casuistical  ass  of 
Sterne,  till  he  had  died  from  want  of  a 
motive  to  chuse  either.  Yet  Spizelius  is 
not  to  be  contemned  because  he  is  ver¬ 
bose  and  heavy;  he  has  reflected  more 
deeply  than  Valerianus,  by  opening  the 
moral  causes  of  those  calamities  which 
he  describes.” 

“  There  is  also  a  bulky  collection  of 
this  kind,  intituled  Analecta  de  Culami- 
tate  Lit  dr  at  or  um,  edited  by  Mencken, 
the  author  of  Charlataneria  Fruditorum , 
which  l  recollect  turning  over,  many 
years  ago,  at  the  late  $Ir.  Cavendish’s 
library.’’ 
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Of  the  present  Work,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  “  the  chief  object  is,  to 
ascertain  some  doubtful  yet  important 
points  concerning  Authors.” 

<£  The  title  of  Author  still  retains  its 
seduction  among  our  youth,  and  is  con¬ 
secrated  by  ages.  Yet  what  affectionate 
parent  would  consent  to  see  his  son  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  his  pen  as  a  profession  ? 
The  studies  of  a  true  Author  insulate 
him  in  society,  exacting  daily  labours ; 
yet  he  will  receive  but  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  less  remuneration.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  most  successful  Author 
can  obtain  no  equivalent  for  the  labours 
of  his  life.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this  fact,  to  develope  the  causes, 
and  to  paint  the  variety  of  evils  that  na¬ 
turally  result  from  the  disappointments 
of  genius.  Authors  themselves  never 
discover  this  melancholy  truth,  till  they 
have  yielded  to  an  impulse,  and  adopted 
a  profession,  too  late  in  life  to  resist  the 
one,  or  abandon  the  other.  Whoever 
labours  without  hope,  a  painful  state  to 
which  Authors  are  at  length  reduced, 
may  surely  be  placed  among  the  most 
injured  class  in  the  community.  Most» 
Authors  close  their  lives  in  apathy  or' 
despair,  and  too  many  live  by  means 
which  few  of  them  would  not  blush  to 
describe. — Besides  this  perpetual  strug¬ 
gle  with  penury,  there  are  also  moral 
causes  which  influence  the  Literary 
Character,  fertile  in  calamities.  I  have 
drawn  the  individual  characters  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  Authors  from  their  own  confes¬ 
sions,  or  deduced  them  from  the  prevail¬ 
ing  events  of  their  lives  ;  and  often  dis¬ 
covered  them  in  their  secret  history,  as 
it  floats  on  tradition,  or  lies  concealed  in 
authentic  and  original  documents.  I 
would  paint  what  has  not  been  unhap¬ 
pily  called  the  'psychological  character.” 

After  an  apology,  which  will  readily 
be  admitted,  for  “  redundance,”  and 
for  “  deficiencies,  many  to  picks  yet 
remaining  untouched  this  very  in¬ 
telligent  Writer  adds, 

“  Nor  am  I  less  anxious  for  the  fate  of 
the  opinions  and  the  feelings  which  have 
arisen  in  the  progress  and  diversity  of 
this  work;  to  them,  whatever  their 
errors  may  be-,  my  readers  at  least  owe 
the  materials  of  which  this  work  is 
formed ;  these  will  be  received  with  re¬ 
gard,  as  the  confessions  and  statements 
of  genius  itself — in  mixing  them  with 
my  own  feelings,  let  me  apply  a  beautiful 
apologue  of  the  Hebrews. — The  clusters 
of  grapes  sent  out  of  'Babylon  implore 
favour  for  the  exuberant  leaves  of  the 
vine;  for,  had  there  been  no  leaves,  you 
had  lost  the  grapes.” 


The 
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The  Volumes  are  classed  under 
Twenty-seven  distinct  heads;  and  it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  indifference 
from  which  of  them  we  select  our 
extracts.  They  are  all  of  them  alike 
instructive  and  entertaining’.  We 
shall  therefore  take  the  earliest : 

“  To  become  an  Author  by  Profession 
is  to  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence 
than  such  as  are  extracted  from  the 
quill;  and  no  one  believes  these  to  be 
so  precarious  as  they  really  are,  until, 
disappointed,  distressed,  and  thrown  out 
of  every  pursuit  by  which  he  can  derive 
a  maintenance,  the  noblest  mind  often 
sinks  to  a  venal  dependant,  or  a  sordid 
labourer.” . “  Let  it  not  be  con¬ 

ceived  that  I  mean  to  degrade,  or  vilify, 
the  Literary  Character,  when  I  would 
only  separate  The  Author  from  those 
polluters  of  the  press,  who  have  turned 
a  vestal  intb  a  prostitute ;  a  grotesque 
race  of  famished  buffoons,  or  laughing 
assassins ;  or  that  other  populace  of  un¬ 
happy  beings,  who  are  driven  to  perish 
in  their  garrets,  unknown  and  unregard¬ 
ed  by  all,  for  illusions  which  even  their 
calamities  cannot  disperse.  Poverty, 
said  an  Antient,  is  a  sacred  thing: — it  is, 
indeed,  so  sacred,  that  it  creates  a  sym¬ 
pathy  even  for  those  who  have  incurred 
it  by  their  folly,  or  plead  by  it  for  their 

crimes.” . . .  “  The  phrase  is  said  to 

be  of  modern  origin ;  and  Guthrie,  a 
great  dealer  in  Literature,  and  political 
Scribe,  is  thought  to  have  introduced  it, 
as  descriptive  of  that  class  of  writers 
which  he  wished  to  separate  from  the 
general  term.  I  present  the  reader  with 
an  unpublished  letter  of  Guthrie,  in 
which  the  phrase  will  not  only  be  found, 
hut,  what  is  more  important:,  which  ex¬ 
hibits  the  character  in  a  degraded  form, 
it  was  addressed  to  a  Minister. 

*  Mv  Lord,  June  3,  1762. 

‘  In  the  year  1745-6,  Mr.  Pelham, 
then  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  acquaint¬ 
ed  me,  that  it  was  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
I  should  receive,  till  better  provided  for, 
which  never  has  happened,  200/.  a  year, 
to  be  paid  by  him  and  his  successors  in 
the  Treasury.  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
august  name  made  use  of,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  has  been  regularly  and  quar¬ 
terly  paid  me  ever  since.  I  have  been 
equally  punctual  in  doing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  all  the  services  that  fell  within  my 
abilities  or  sphere  of  life,  especially  in 
those  critical  situations  that  call  for 
unanimity,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown. 

- — Your  Lordship  may  possibly  now  sus¬ 
pect  that  lam  an  Author  by  Profession : 
you  are  not  deceived;  and  will  be  less  so, 
if  you  believe  that  I  am  disposed  to  serve 
his  Majesty  under  your  Lordship’ s  future 


patronage  and  protection ,  with  greater 
zeal  if  possible  than  ever.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  &c. 

William  Guthrie.’ 

u  Unblushing  venality  !  In  one  part  he 
shouts  like  a  plundering  Hussar  who  has 
carried  off  his  prey;  and  in  the  other  he 
bows  with  the  tame  suppleness  of  the 
*  quarterly’  Swiss  chaffering  his  halbert 
for  his  price; — ‘  to  serve  his  Majesty’  for 
— ‘  his  Lordship’s  future  patronage’,” 

. .  . .  “  During  the  administration  of 

Harley  and  Walpole,  this  class  of  Au¬ 
thors  swarmed  and  started  up  like  mus¬ 
tard-seed  in  a  hot-bed.  More  than  fifty 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  among 
them  The  captain  of  this 

banditti  in  the  administration  of  Wal¬ 
pole  was  Arnall,  a  young  attorney* 
whose  mature  genius  for  scurrilous  par- 
ty-papers  broke  forth  in  his  tender 
nonage.  He  received  above  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  for  the  obscure  labours  of 
four  years ;  and  this  patriot  was  suffered 
to  retire  with  all  the  dignity  which  a 
pension  could  confer.  He  not  only  wrote 
for  hire,  but  valued  himself  on  it;  proud 
of  the  pliancy  of  his  pen  and  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  wrote  without  remorse  what 
his  patron  was  forced  to  pay  for,  but  to 
disavow.  It  was  from  a  knowledge  of 
these  ‘  Authors  by  Profession,’  writers 
of  a  faction  in  the  name  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  as  they  have  been  well  described, 
that  our  great  Statesman  Pitt  fell  into 
an  error  which  he  lived  to  regret.  He 
did  not  distinguish  between  Authors;  he 
confounded  the  mercenary  with  the  men 
of  talent  and  character;  and  with  this 
contracted  view  of  the  political  influence 
of  genius,  he  must  have  viewed  with 
awe,  perhaps  with  surprise,  its  mighty 
labour  in  the  volumes  of  Burke. — But 
these  ‘Authors  by  Profession’  sometimes 
found  a  retribution  of  their  crimes  even 
from  their  masters.  When  the  ardent 
Patron  was  changed  into  a  cold  Minister, 
their  pen  seemed  wonderfully  to  have 
lost  its  point,  and  the  feather  could  not 
any  more  tickle.  They  were  flung  off, 
as  Shakespeare’s  striking  imagery  ex¬ 
presses  it,  like  i 

‘  An  unregarded  bulrush  on  the  stream. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion.’ 

“Look  on  the  fate  and  fortune  of  Am- 
hurst.  The  life  of  this  ‘  Author  by  Pro¬ 
fession’  points  a  moral.  He  flourished 
about  the  year  1730.  He  passed  through 
a  youth  of  iniquity,  and  was  expelled  his 
college  for  his  irregularities  :  he  had  ex¬ 
hibited  no  marks  of  regeneration  when 
he  assailed  the  University  with  the  pe¬ 
riodical  paper  of  the  Terrw  Filius;  a 
witty  Saturnalian  effusion  on  the  man¬ 
ners  and  Toryism  of  Oxford,  where  the 
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portraits  have  an  extravagant  kind  of 
likeness,  and  are  so  false,  and  so  true, 
that  they  were  universally  relished,  and 
individually  understood.  Amhurst,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  character,  hastened  to  reform 
the  morals  and  politics  of  the  nation. 
For  near  twenty  years  he  toiled  at  ‘  The 
Craftsman,5  of  which  ten  thousand  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  one  day.  Ad¬ 
mire  this  patriot !  an  expelled  collegian 
becomes  an  outrageous  zealot  for  popu¬ 
lar  reform,  and  an  intrepid  Whig  can 
bend  to  be  yoked  to  all  the  drudgery  of 
a  faction  1  Amhurst  succeeded  in  writing 
out  the  minister,  and  writing  in  Boling- 
broke  and  Pulteney.  Now  came  the 
hour  of  gratitude  and  generosity!  His 
patrons  mounted  into  power — but  — 
they  silently  dropped  the  instrument  of 
their  ascension.  The  political  prostitute 
stood  shivering  at  the  gate  of  prefer¬ 
ment,  which  his  masters  had  for  ever 
flung  against  him.  He  died  broken¬ 
hearted,  and  owed  the  charity  of  a  grave 
to  his  bookseller.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  Reader’s 
feeling  for  Hirelings  like  these,  his 
commiseration  must  be  awakened  by 
the  succeeding  character. 

“  Of  most  *  Authors  by  Profession,5— 
who  has  displayed  a  more  fruitful  genius, 
and  exercised  more  intense  industry, 
with  a  loftier  sense  of  his  independence, 
than  Smollett  ?  But  look  into  his  life, 
and  enter  into  his  feelings, and  you  will  be 
shocked  at  the  disparity  of  his  situation 
with  the  genius  of  the  man.  His  life 
was  a  succession  of  struggles — vexations 
and  disappointments,  yet  of  success  in 
his  writings.  Smollett,  who  is  a  great 
poet  though  he  has  written  little  in 
verse,  and  whose  rich  genius  had  com¬ 
posed  the  most  original  pictures  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  was  compelled  by  bis  wants  to 
debase  his  name,  by  selling  it  toVoyages 
and  Translations  which  he  never  could 
have  read.  When  he  had  worn  himself 
down  in  the  service  of  the  publick  or 
the  booksellers,  there  remained  not,  of 
all  his  slender  remunerations,  in  the  last 
stage  of  life,  sufficient  to  convey  him  to 
a  cheap  country  and  a  restorative  air, 
on  the  Continent — the  Father  may  have 
thought  himself  fortunate,  that  the 
daughter  whom  he  loved  with  more  than 
common  affection  was  no  more  to  share 
in  his  wants ;  but  the  Husband  had  by 
his  side  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
life,  left  without  a  wreck  of  fortune. 
Smollett  gradually  perishing  in  a  foreign 
land,  neglected  by  an  admiring  publick, 
and  without  fresh  resources  from  the 
booksellers,  who  were  receiving  the  in¬ 
come  of  his  works — threw  out  his  injured 
feelings  in  the  character  of  Bramble ; 
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the  warm  generosity  of  his  temper,  but 
not  his  genius,  seemed  fleeting  with  his 
breath.  Yet  when  Smollett  died,  and 
his  widow  in  a  foreign  land  was  raising 
a  plain  monument  over  his  dust,  her  love 
and  her  piety  but  ‘  made  the  little  less.* 
She  perished  in  friendless  solitude  !  Yet, 
Smollett  dead — soon  an  ornamented  co¬ 
lumn  is  raised  at  the  place  of  his  birth, 
while  the  grave  of  the  Author  seemed  to 
multiply  the  editions  of  his  works.— There 
are  indeed  grateful  feelings  in  the  pub¬ 
lick  at  large  for  a  favourite  author;  but 
the  awful  testimony  of  those  feelings,  by 
its  gradual  progress,  must  appear  beyond 
the  grave !  They  visit  the  column  con¬ 
secrated  by  his  name;  and  his  features 
are  most  loved,  most  venerated,  in  the 
bust.” 

Smollett  is  then  very  appropriately 
and  affectingly  introduced,  as  the 
“  Historian  of  his  own  heart.” 

“  Had  some  of  tkose  who  were  pleased 
to  call  themselves  my  friends  been  at 
any  pains  to  deserve  the  character,  and 
told  me  ingenuously  what  1  had  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  capacity  of  an  Author ,  when 
I  first  professed  myself  of  that  venerable 
fraternity ,  1  should  in  all  probability 
have  spared  myself  the  incredible  labour 
and  chagrin  I  have  since  undergone 

‘  Of  praise  and  censure,5  says  Smollett 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moore, — ‘  indeed  1  am 
sick  of  both,  and  wish  to  God  my  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  allow  me  to  consign 
my  pen  to  oblivion.5 — A  wish,  as  fervently 
repeated  by  many  ‘  Authors  by  Profes¬ 
sion,’  who  are  not  so  fully  entitled  as 
was  Smollett  to  write  when  he  chose,  or 
to  have  lived  in  quiet  for  what  he  had 
written.” 

Under  the  Second  Head,  “  The 
Case  of  Authors”  is  ingeniously  stated 
■ — but  let  it  be  recollected  that  an 
Author  is  the  Painter.  A  Bookseller 
might,  peradventure,  give  a  different 
colouring  to  the  Picture. 

“  Johnson  has  dignified  the  Booksel¬ 
lers  as  ‘  The  Patrons  of  Literature,5 
which  was  generous  in  that  great  Author, 
who  had  written  well,  and  lived  but  ill, 
all  his  life  on  that  patronage.  Eminent 
Booksellers,  in  their  constant  inter¬ 
course  with  the  most  enlightened  class 
of  the  community,  that  is,  with  the  best 
authors  and  the  best  readers,  partake  of 
the  intelligence  around  them ;  their 
great  capitals  too  are  productive  of  good 
and  evil  in  Literature-,  useful,  when  they 
carry  on  great  works;  and  pernicious, 
when  they  sanction  indifferent  ones.  Yet 
are  they  but  commercial  men.  A  trader 
can  never  be  deemed  a  patron,  for  it 
would  be  romantic  to  purchase  what  is 
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not  saleable  ;  but  where  no  favour  is  con¬ 
ferred,  there  is  no  patronage. — Authors 
continue  poor,  and  Booksellers  become 
opulent;  an  extraordinary  result  i  Book¬ 
sellers  are  not  agents  for  Authors,  but 
proprietors  of  their  works;  so  that  the 
perpetual  revenues  of  Literature  are  sole¬ 
ly  in  the  possession  of  the  Trade. — la  it 
then  wonderful  that  even  successful 
Authors  are  indigent  ?  They  are  heirs  to 
fortunes  ;  but,  by  a  strange,  singularity, 
they  are  disinherited  at  their  birth  ;  for, 
on  the  publication  of  their  works,  these 
cease  to  be  their  own  property.  Let 
that  natural  property  be  secured,  and  a 
good  book  would  be  an  inheritance,  a 
leasehold  or  a  freehold,  as  you  chuse  it; 
it  might  at  least  last  out  a  generation, 
and  descend  to  the  Author’s  blood,  were 
they  permitted  to  live  on  their  father’s 
glory,  as  in  all  other  property  they  do 
on  his  industry.” 

However  plausible  this  proposal 
of  the  benevolent  Writer  may  appear 
in  theory,  the  plan  itself  would  be 
utterly  impracticable;  and  rarely, 
very  rarely  indeed,  would  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  an  Author  even  dream 
of  re-publishing  the  works  of  their 
illustrious  Forefathers.  The  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  “  commercial  man,” 
the  “  trader,”  the“  capitalist,”  would 
be  indispensably  necessary. 

We  are  next  told,  and  very  properly 
told,  that 

“  The  History  of  Literax-y  Property  in 
this  country  might  form  as  ludicrous  a 
narrative  as  Lucian’s  ‘  true  history.’  It 
was  a  long  while  doubtful  whether  any 
such  thing  existed,  at  the  very  time  when 
booksellers  were  assigning  over  the  per* 
petual  copy-rights  of  books,  and  making 
them  the  subject  of  family  settlements 
for  the  provision  of  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren!  Wheix  Tonson ,  in  1739,  obtained 
an  injunction  to  restrain  another  book¬ 
seller  from  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
Losty  he  brought  into  court,  as  a  proof  of 
his  title,  an  assignment  of  the  original 
copy-right,  made  over  by  the  sublime 
Poet  in  1667,  which  was  read.  Milton 
received  for  this  assignment  the  sum 
which  we  all  know  —  Tonson  and  all  bis 
familv  and  assignees  rode  in  their  car- 
riages  with  the  profits  of  the  five-pound 
epic ! 

“  The  elder  Tonson’s  Poi*trait  repre¬ 
sents  him  iix  his  gown  and  cap,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  volume  lettered  e  Pa¬ 
radise  Lost’- — such  a  favourite  object 
was  Milton  and  copy-right !  Jacob  Ton- 
son  was  the  founder  of  a  race  who  long 
honoured  Literature.  His  rise  in  file  is 
curious.  He  was  at  first  unable  to  pay 


twenty  pounds  for  a  play  by  Dryden,  and 
joined  with  another  bookseller  to  ad¬ 
vance  that  sum  ;  the  play  sold,  and  Ton* 
son  was  afterwards  enabled  to  purchase 
the  succeeding  ones.  He  and  his  ne¬ 
phew  died  worth  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds. — Much  old  Tonson  owed  to  his 
own  industry ;  but  he  was  a  mere  trader. 
He  and  Dryden  had  frequent  bickerings; 
he  insisted  on  receiving  10,000  Verses 
for  two  hundred- and  sixty-eight  pounds, 
and  poor  Dryden  threw  in  the  finest  Ode 
in  the  language  towaixls  the  number. 
He  would  pay  in  the  base  coin  which 
was  then  current;  which  was  a  loss  to 
the  Poet.  Tonson  once  complained  to 
Dryden,  that  he  had  received  1446'  lines 
of  his  translation  of  Ovid  for  his  Miscel¬ 
lany  for  fifty  guineas,  w  hen  he  had  cal¬ 
culated  at  the  rate  of  1518  lines  for 
forty  guineas;  and  he  gives  the  Poet  a 
piece  of  critical  reasoning,  for  Tonson. 
considered  he  had  a  better  bargain  with 
*  Juvenal,  which  is  reckoned  not  so  easy 
to  translate  as  Ovid.’  In  these  times 
such  a  mere  Trader  in  Literature  has  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

On  this  statement  we  shall  only  re¬ 
mark,  that  if  the  piofits  of  “  the  five- 
pound  Epic”  (limited  as  the  sale  of 
that  immortal  Poem  was  even  in  their 
days)  had  been  a  main  pillar  on  which 
the  fortune  of  the  Tonsons  was  erect¬ 
ed,  it  never  would  have  furnished 
them  even  with  a  single  saddle-horse. 
—  The  foundation  of  their  fortune 
might  indeed,  with  some  propriety, 
he  ascribed  to  their  connexion  with 
“  the  great  High  Priest  of  all  the 
Nine but  it  arose  not  so  much  from 
the  sale  of  Dryden’s  Poems,  as  from 
the  introduction  which  these  Poen#s 
gave  their  Publisher  to  the  first-rate 
characters  of  the  Augustan  age  of 
Literatui'e  in  this  country,  when 

“  The  generous  Statesman  held  the 
Muses  dear, 

And  letter’d  Genius  whisper’d  at  his  ear; 
The  Wit  convers’d  familiar  with  the  Lord, 
Nay,  sate  his  equal  at  the  Council-board.” 

It  was  from  the  connexion  which 
the  elder  Tonson  thence  formed  with 
the  Kit-Cat  Club,  that  the  “  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds”  rolled  up  — 
some  part  of  it,  most  honourably,  in. 
his  proper  profession  of  a  Bookseller 
— but  the  bulk  of  it,  not  less  honour¬ 
ably,  from  the  profit  produced  by 
lucrative  patent  offices,  which  the 
friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  kingdom  had  generously 
obtained  for  him. 
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One  more  Note  from  this  Section 
shall  be  given,  without  any  comment ; 
though,  as  it  certainly  contains  mul- 
tum  in  parvo ,  it  would  not  he  difficult 
to  enlarge  on  a  topick  so  fertile  and 
so  interesting. 

« The  following  facts  will  shew  the 
value  of  Literary  Property ;  immense 
profits  and  cheap  purchases  1  The  manu¬ 
script  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ran  through 
the  whole  trade,  and  no  one  would  print 
it;  the  bookseller,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
not  remarkable  for  his  discernment,  but 
for  a  speculative  turn,  bought  the  work, 
and  got  a  thousand  guineas  by  it.  How 
many  have  the  booksellers  since  accu¬ 
mulated  ?  Burn’s  Justice  was  disposed  of 
by  its  author  for  a  trifle,  as  well  as 
Buchan’s  Domestic  Medicine  ;  these 
works  yield  annual  incomes.  Goldsmith’s 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  sold  in  the  hour 
of  distress,  with  little  distinction  from 
any  other  work  in  that  class  of  compo¬ 
sition  ;  and  Evelina  produced  five  gui¬ 
neas  from  the  niggardly  trader.  Dr. 
Johnson  fixed  the  price  of  his  Biography 
of  the  Poets  at  two  hundred  guineas; 
and  Mr.  Malone  observes,  the  booksellers 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  have 
probably  got  five  thousand.  I  could  add 
a  great  number  of  facts  of  this  nature 
which  relate  to  living  writers;  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  their  own  works  for  two  or  three 
years  would  rescue  them  from  the  hor¬ 
rors  and  humiliation  of  pauperism.  —  It 
is,  perhaps,  useful  to  record,  that,  while 
the  compositions  of  genius  are  but 
slightly  remunerated,  though  sometimes 
as  productive  as  ‘  the  household  stuff’  of 
Literature,  the  latter  is  rewarded  with 
princely  magnificence.  At  the  sale  of 
the  Robinsons,  the  copy-right  of ‘Vyse’s 
Spelling-book’  was  sold  at  the  enormous 
price  of  .£.2200,  with  an  annuity  of  fifty 
guineas  to  the  Author !  A  Spaniard, 
kissing  the  hands  of  Mr.  Vyse,  would 
wish  him  a  thousand  years  for  this  an¬ 
nuity  !  But  can  we  avoid  recollecting, 
that  many  a  fine  genius  is  darning  his 
own  stockings  ?” 

The  narrative  of  the  “  Sufferings 
of  Authors”  is  closed  by  a  singular 
“  balance  sheet  of  iniquity  and  trade;” 
the  statement  made  by  the  ill-fated 
Chatterton  of  “  profit  and  loss  by 
the  death  of  Beckford  the  Lord 
Mayor;”  in  which  he  concludes  with 
‘  am  glad  he  is  dead,  by  31.  13s.  6 </.’!” 

In  “  The  Mendicant  Author,  and 
the  Patrons  of  former  Times,”  are 
many  striking  incidents,  selected  with 
great  attention,  and  pleasingly  epito¬ 
mised. 
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“  Thomas  Churchyard,  a  poet  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  was  one  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  men,  who  have  written  poetry 
all  their  days,  and  lived  a  long  life,  to 
complete  the  misfortune.  His  Muse  was 
so  fertile,  that  his  works  pass  all  enu¬ 
meration.  He  courted  numerous  patrons, 
who  valued  the  poetry,  while  they  left 
the  poet  to  his  own  miserable  contem¬ 
plations.” . “  Churchyard  and  the 

miseries  of  his  poetical  life  are  alluded 
to  by  Spenser.  He  is  old  Palemon  in 

‘  Colin  Clout’s  come  home  again.’ . 

His  epitaph,  preserved  by  Camden,  is 
extremely  instructive  to  all  poets,  could 
epitaphs  instruct  them. 

‘  Poverty  and  Poetry  his  tomb  doth  en¬ 
close;  [in  prose’.'* 

Wherefore,  good  Neighbours,  be  merry 

. . . .  “  It  appears  also  by  a  confession  of 
Tom  Nash,  that  an  Author  would  then, 
pressed  by  the  res  angusta  dorni ,  when 
‘  the  bottom  of  his  purse  was  turned  up¬ 
ward,’  submit  to  compose  pieces  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  aspired  to  authorship.  Ho 
tells  us,  on  some  occasion,  that  he  was 
then  in  the  country,  composing  poetry 
for  some  country  squire.” 

“  In  the  reign  of  the  literary  James, 
great  Authors  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  mendicity,  and  lived  on  alms,  although 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  had  been 
consumed  in  forming  national  labours. 
The  Antiquary  Stowe  exhibits  a  striking 
example  of  the  rewards  conferred  on 
such  valued  Authors.  Stowe  had  de¬ 
voted  his  life,  and  exhausted  his  patri¬ 
mony,  in  the  study  of  English  Antiqui¬ 
ties;  he  had  travelled  on  foot  throughout 
the  kingdom,  inspecting  all  monuments 
of  Antiquity,  and  rescuing  what  he  could 
from  the  dispersed  libraries  of  the  Mo¬ 
nasteries.  His  stupendous  collections, 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  still  exist,  to 
provoke  the  feeble  industry  of  literary 
loiterers.  He  felt  through  life  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  study;  and  seated  in  his 
monkish  library,  living  with  the  dead 
more  than  with  the  living,  he  was  still 
a  student  of  taste :  for  Spenser  the  Poet 
visited  the  library  of  Stowe,  and  the  first 
good  edition  of  Chaucer  was  made  so 
chiefly  by  the  labours  of  our  Author, 
Late  in  life,  worn  out  with  study  and  the 
cares  of  poverty,  neglected  by  that  proud 
Metropolis  of  which  he  had  been  the 
Historian,  yet  his  good  humour  did  not 
desert  him ;  for,  being  afflicted  with 
sharp  pains  in  his  aged  feet,  he  observed 
that  c  his  affliction  lay  in  that  part  which 
formerly  he  had  made  so  much  use  of.’ 
Many  a  mile  had  he  wandered,  many  a 
pound  had  he  yielded,  for  those  treasures 
of  Antiquities  which  had  exhausted  his 
fortune,  and  with  which  he  had  formed 
works  of  great  public  utility.  It  was  in 
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his  eightieth  year  that  Stowe  at  length 
received  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his 
services,  which  will  appear  to  us  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.  He  was  so  re¬ 
duced  in  his  circumstances,  that  he  pe¬ 
titioned  James  I.  for  a  licence  to  collect 
alms  for  himself!  ‘  as  a  recompence  for 
his  labour  and  travel  oi  forty  five  years 
in  setting  forth  the  Chronicles  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  eight  years  taken  up  in  the 
Survey  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  IV est- 
minster ,  towards  his  relief  now  in  his 
old  age ;  having  left  his  former  means 
of  living,  and  only  employing  himself  for 
the  service  and  good  of  his  country.’ 
Letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  were 
granted.  After  no  penurious  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Stowe’s  labours,  he  is  permitted 
‘  to  gather  the  benevolence  of  well-dis¬ 
posed  people  withinthis  realm  of  England : 
to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all 
our  loving  subjects.’  These  letters  pa¬ 
tent  w'ere  to  be  published  by  the  Clergy 
from  their  pulpit :  they  produced  so  little, 
that  they  were  renewed  for  another 
twelvemonth;  one  entire  parish  in  the 
City  contributed  seven  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  !  Such  then  was  the  patronage  re¬ 
ceived  by  Stowe,  to  be  a  licensed  beg¬ 
gar  throughout  the  kingdom  for  one 
twelvemonth  !  Such  was  the  public  re¬ 
muneration  of  a  man  who  had  been  use¬ 
ful  to  his  nation,  but  not  to  himself! 
Such  was  the  first  age  of  Patronage 

The  age  of  “  Subscriptions"  is  next 
noticed,  when  an  Author  levied  con¬ 
tributions  before  his  work  appeared  ; 
a  mode  which  inundated  our  Litera¬ 
ture  with  a  great  portion  of  its  worth¬ 
less  volumes. 

< 

(<  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  splendid  publications  of  Richard 
Blome;  they  may  be  called  fictitious 
works,  for  they  are  only  mutilated  tran¬ 
scripts  from  Camden  and  Speed, but  richly 
ornamented  and  pompously  printed, 
which  this  literary  adventurer,  said  to 
have  been  a  gentleman,  loaded  the  world 
with,  by  the  aid  of  his  subscribers.” 

The  age  of  Dedications ,  “  when  the 
Author  was  to  lift  his  tiny  patron  to  the 
skies  in  an  inverse  ratio,  as  he  lowered 
himself  in  this  public  exhibition,”  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity,  which  is  not  ne¬ 
glected,  for  some  pleasant  anecdotes: 

“  Worse  fared  it  when  Authors  were 
the  unlucky  hawkers  of  their  own  works ; 
of  which  I  shall  give  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  in  Myles  Davies,  a  learned  man 
maddened  by  want  and  indignation,— 
The  subject  before  us  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  singular  spect  acles  in  these  volumes; 
that  of  a  scholar  of  extensive  erudition, 
Gent.  Mac.  June,  1812. 
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whose  life  seems  to  have  passed  in  the 
study  of  languages  and  the  sciences, 
while  his  faculties  appear  to  have  been 
disordered  from  the  simplicity  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  and  driven  to  madness  by  indigence 
and  insult.  He  formed  the  wild  resolu¬ 
tion  of  beedming  a  Mendicant  Author, 
the  hawker  of  his  own  works — and  by 
this  mode  endured  all  the  aggravated 
sufferings,  the  great  and  the  petty  insults 
of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  even  some¬ 
times  from  men  of  learning  themselves, 
who  denied  a  Mendicant  Author  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  a  brother.- — Myles  Davies  and 
his  works  are  imperfectly  known  to  the 
most  curious  of  our  literary  collectors. 
His  name  has  scarcely  reached  a  few ;  the 
Author  and  his  works  are  equally  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  claim  a  right  to  he  pre¬ 
served  in  this  treatise  on  the  Calamities 
of  Authors.” 

For  the  highly  interesting  account 
of  Myles  Davies,  “  whose  biography  is 
quite  unknown,”  and  of  his  “  Athens 
BritanniyEe, ’’which  are  extremely  rare, 
we  refer  to  the  work  itself  ;  observing 
only  that 

“  On  the  first  volume  of  this  series  Dr. 
Farmer,  a  blood-hound  of  unfailing  scent 
in  curious  and  obscure  English  books, 
has  written  on  the  leaf  ‘  This  is  the  only 
volume  I  have  met  with.’  Even  the  great 
bibliographer,  Baker,  of  Cambridge,  ne¬ 
ver  met  but  with  three  volumes  (the  edi¬ 
tion  at  the  British  Museum  is  in  seven) 
sent  him  as  a  great  curiosity  by  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  now  deposited  in  his  col¬ 
lection  at  St.  John’s  College.  Baker  has 
written  this  memorandum  in  the  first 
volume  :  ‘  Few  copies  were  printed;  so 
the  work  is  become  scarce,  and  for  that 
reason  will  be  valued.  The  book  in  the 
greatest  part  is  borrowed  from  modern 
Historians,  but  yet  contains  some  things 
more  uncommon,  and  not  easily  to  be  met 
with.’  How  superlatively  rare  must  be 
the  English  volumes  which  the  eyes  of 
Farmer  and  Baker  never  lighted  on!” 

“  Cowley,”  and  “  his  Melancholy,” 
are  elegantly  pourtrayed  ;  as  are 
“  The  Pains  of  fastidious  Egotism”  in 
the  character  of  the  late  Earl  of  Or- 
ford,  who  is  here  very  properl  j  plated 
among  those  “  who  have  participated 
io  the  Misfortunes  of  Literature.” 

(<  Horace  Walpole  wa9  the  inheritor 
of  a  name  the  most  popular  in  Europe  j 
he  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  socie¬ 
ty;  and  Fortune  had  never  denied  him 
the  gratifications  of  the  most  lively  taste 
in  all  the  elegant  arts,  and  the  most 
curious  knowledge.  These  were  particu¬ 
lar  advantages.  But  Horace  Walpole 

panted 
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panted  'with  a  secret  desire  of  literary 
celebrity;  a  full  sense  of  his  distinguished 
rank  long  suppressed  risking  the  name 
he  bore  to  the  uncertain  fame  of  an  Au¬ 
thor,  and  the  caprice  of  vulgar  Criticks. 
At  length  he  pretended  to  Shun  Authors, 
aud  to  slight  the  honours  of  Authorship. 
T  ie  cause  of  this  contempt  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  perpetual  consideration 
of  his  rank.  But  was  this  bitter  con¬ 
tempt  of  so  early  a  date  ?  Was  Horace 
Walpole  a  Socrates  before  bis  time  ?  was 
he  born  that  prodigy  of  indifference,  to 
4  spise  the  secret  object  he  languished 
to  possess?  His  early  associates  were  not 
only  noblemen,  but  literary  noblemen  5 
*  »d  need  he  have  been  so  petulantly  fas¬ 
tidious  at  bearing  the  venerable  title  of 
Author,  when  he  saw  Lyttelton,  Chester¬ 
field,  and  other  Peers,  proud  of  wearing 
the  blue  ribband  of  Literature  ?  No!  it 
was  after  he  had  become  an  Author  that 
he  contemned  Authorship;  and  it  was 
not  the  precocity  of  his  sagacity,  but  the 
maturity  of  his  experience,  that  made 
him  willing  enough  to  undervalue  lite¬ 
rary  honours,  which  were  not  sufficient 

to  satify  his  desires.” . “  His  great 

age  and  his  good  sense  opened  his  eyes 
on  himself;  and  Horace  Walpole  seems 
to  have  judged  too  contemptuously  of 
Horace  Walpole.  The  truth  is,  he  was 
mortified  he  had  not,  and  never  could  ob¬ 
tain,  a  literary  peerage ;  and  he  never 
respected  the  commoner’s  seat.  At  these 
moments,  too  frequent  in  his  life,  he 
contemns  Authors,  and  returns  to  sink 
back  into  all  the  self-complacency  of 
aristocratic  pride.  — This  cold  unfeeling 
disposition  for  Literary  men,  this  dis¬ 
guised  malice  of  envy,  and  this  eternal 
vexation  at  his  own  disappointments, — 
break  forth  in  his  correspondence  with 
one  of  those  literary  characters,  with 
whom  he  kept  on  terms  while  they  were 
kneeling  to  him  in  the  humility  of  wor¬ 
ship,  or  moved  about  t©  fetch  or  to  carry 
his  little  quests  of  curiosity  in  town  or 
country.” 

Here,  in  a  noie  it  is  observed,  that 

“  It  was  sueh  a  person  as  Cole  of 
Milton,  his  correspondent  of  forty  years, 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  and  obsequious 
to  his  wishes,  always  looking  up  to  him, 
though  never  with  a  parallel  glance — 
with  whom  he  did  not  quarrel ;  though 
if  Walpole  could  have  read  the  private 
fcotes  Cole  made  in  his  MSS.  at  the  time 
he  was  often  writing  the  civilest  letters 
of  admiration  —  even  Cole  would  have 
been  cashiered  from  his  correspondence. 
Walpole  could  not  endure  equality  in 
literary  naen. 

“  [Mr.  Thomas]  Bentley  observed  to 
tVte,  that  Walpole’s  pride  and  hauteur  was 


excessive;  which  shewed  Itself  in  the 
treatment  of  Gray,  who  had  himself 
too  much  pride  and  spirit  to  forgive  it 
when  matters  were  made  up  between 
them,  and  Walpole  invited  Gray  to 
Strawberry-hill.  When  Gray  came,  he 
without  any  ceremony  told  Walpole, 
that  he  came  to  wait  on  him  as  civility 
required,  but  by  no  means  would  he  ever 
he  there  on  the  terms  of  their  former 
friendship ,  which  he  had  totally  cancelled , 
— From  Cole’s  MSS.*’ 

,  The  whole  of  this  Section  is  admi- 
rable. — In  the  next,  “  The  Influence 
of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism/’  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  history  of  John 
Dennis;  which  is  followed  by  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  Orator  Henley,  under 
the  title  of  “  Disappointed  Genius 
takes  a  fatal  Direction  by  its  Abuse.” 

The  “Maladies  of  Authors”  furnish 
several  judicious  reflections. 

“  The  fine  taste  and  tender  melan¬ 
choly  of  Headley,  the  fervid  genius  of 
Henry  Kirke  White,  will  not  easily  pass 
away ;  but  how  many  youths  as  noble- 
minded  have  not  had  the  fortune  of 
Kirke  White  to  be  commemorated  by 
genius,  and  have  perished  without  their 
fame  I  Henry  Wharton  is  a  name  well 
known  to  the  student  of  English  litera¬ 
ture;  he  published  Historical  Criticisms 
of  high  value ;  and  he  left,  as  some  of 
the  fruits  of  his  studies,  sixteen  volumes 
of  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth.  These  great  la¬ 
bours  were  pursued  with  the  ardour  that 
only  could  have  produced  them ;  the  au¬ 
thor  had  not  exceeded  hi3  thirtieth  year, 
when  he  sunk  under  his  continued  stu¬ 
dies,  and  perished  a  martyr  to  literature. 
Our  literary  history  abounds  with  in¬ 
stances  of  the  sad  effects  of  an  over-in¬ 
dulgence  in  study:  that  agreeable  writer, 
Howel,  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  nature,  studying  through 
long  nights  in  the  depth  of  winter;  this 
severe  study  occasioned  an  imposthume 
in  his  head;  he  was  eighteen  clays  with¬ 
out  sleep,  and  the  illness  was  attended 
with  many  other  painful  symptoms  :  the 
eager  diligence  of  Blackmore,  protract¬ 
ing  his  studies  through  the  night,  broke 
his  health,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  a 
country  retreat.  1  shall  add  a  recent  in¬ 
stance,  which  1  myself  witnessed :  it  is 
that  of  John  Macdiarmid.  He  was  one 
pf  those  Scotch  students,  whom  th# 
golden  fame  of  Hume  and  Robertson  at¬ 
tracts  to  the  metropolis.  He  mounted 
the  first  steps  of  literary  adventure  with 
credit;  arid  passed  through  the  proba¬ 
tion  of  Editor  and  Reviewer,  till  he. 
strove  for  more  heroic  adventures.  He 
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published  some  volumes,  whose  subjects 
display  the  aspirings  of  his  genius  :  *  An 
Enquiry  into  the  nature  of  Civil  and 
Military  Subordination/  another  into 
e  the  System  of  Military  Defence.’  It 
was  during  these  labours  I  beheld  this 
Enquirer,  of  a  tender  frame,  emaciated, 
and  study-worn,  with  hollow  eyes,  where 
the  mind  dimly  shone  like  a  lamp  in  a 
tomb.-— With  keen  ardour  he  opened  a 
new  plan  of  biographical  politicks. — 
When,  by  one  who  wished  the  author 
and  his  style  were  in  better  condition, 
the  dangers  of  excess  in  study  were 
brought  to  his  recollection — he  smiled, 
and,  with  something  of  a  mysterious  air, 
talked  of  unalterable  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  bis  mind — of  the  indefinite 
improvement  in  our  faculties ;  and,  al¬ 
though  his  frame  was  not  athletic,  he 
considered  himself  capable  of  trying  it  to 
the  extremity.— -His  whole  life,  indeed, 
was  one  melancholy  trial — often  the  day 
ehearfully  passed  without  its  meal,  but 
never  without  its  page.  The  new  system 
of  political  biography  was  advancing, 
when  our  young  author  felt  a  paralytic 
stroke. — He  afterwards  resumed  his  pen, 
and  a  second  one  proved  fatal.  He  lived 
just  to  pass  through  the  press  his  ‘Lives 
of  British  Statesmen/  a  splendid  quarto, 
whose  publication  he  owed  to  the  gene¬ 
rous  temper  of  a  friend,  who,  when  the 
Author  could  not  readily  procure  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  would  not  see  even  the  dying 
author’s  last  hopes  disappointed.  Some 
research  and  reflection  are  combined  in 
this  literary  and  civil  history  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — 
but  it  was  written  with  the  blood  of  the 
author,  for  Macdiarmid  died  of  over- 
study  and  exhaustion. — Among t.he  mala¬ 
dies  of  poor  authors,  who  procure  a  pre¬ 
carious  existence  by  their  pen,  one,  not 
the  least  considerable,  is  their  old  age; 
their  flower  and  maturity  of  life  were 
shed  for  no  human  comforts;  and  old 
age  is  the  withered  root.  The  late  Tho¬ 
mas  Mortimer,  the  compiler,  among 
other  things,  of  that  useful  work,  ‘  The 
Student’s  Pocket  Dictionary/  felt  this 
severely1 —  he  himself  experienced  no 
abatement  of  his  ardour,  nor  deficiency 
in  his  intellectual  powers,  at  near  the 
age  of  eighty;  but  he  then  would  com¬ 
plain  ‘  of  the  paucity  of  literary  enploy- 
ment,  and  the  preference  given  to  young 
adventurers.’  Such  is  the  youth,  and  such 
the  old  age  of  most  authors.” 

Of  the  remaining  Sections  we  must 
content  ourselves  for  the  present,  with 
enumerating  the  Titles;  not  doubting 
but  the  specimens  we  have  given  will 
induce  the  Reader  to  peruse  the  origi¬ 
nal  volumes  with  avidity ; 
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“  Literary  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen. 

Laborious  Authors. 

The  Despair  of  Young  Poets. 

The  Miseries  of  the  first  English  Com 
mentator. 

The  Life  of  an  Authoress. 

Literary  Ridicule,  illustrated  by  some 
Account  of  a  Literary  Satire. 
Literary  Hatred,  exhibiting  a  Conspiracy 
against  an  Author. 

Undue  Severity  of  Criticism. 

A  Voluminous  Author  without  Judgment. 
Genius  and  Erudition,  the  Victims  of 
immoderate  Vanity. 

Genius,  the  Dupe  of  its  Passions. 
Literary  Disappointments  disordering 
the  Intellect. 

Rewards  of  Oriental  Students. 

Danger  incurred  by  giving  the  Result  of 
Literary  Enquiries 

A  National  Work  which  could  find  no 
Patronage. 

Miseries  opsuecessful  Authors.” 

52.  Slereogoniometry ;  also,  Leeway  and 
Magnetic  Sailings.  By  John  Cole, 
Purser  of  H.  M.  S.  Aboukir.  Svo.  jyp, 
326‘.  and  Eight  Plates.  Lunn. 

THIS  is  doubtless  a  very  useful 
(though  to  us,  we  confess,  it  is  an 
occult)  Science.  The  Author,  there¬ 
fore,  shall  explain  the  nature  of  1.4$ 
work  : 

“The  following  Tracts  w7ere  originally 
undertaken  with  the  design  of  reducing 
to  a  plane,  the  science  of  spherical  trigo¬ 
nometry,  and  of  communicating  to  the 
nautical  world  some  additions  to  the  art 
of  navigation.  But  the  plan,  adopted 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  ob¬ 
ject,  was  so  opposite  to  any  tiling  spheri¬ 
cal,  that  the  author  was  induced  to  re¬ 
gard  the  sphere  only  in  the  light  of  an 
auxiliary,  performing  an  office  to  solid 
angles  analogous  to  the  application  of 
the  circle  to  plane  angles.  For,  as  a 
circle  is  described  about  the  angular 
point  of  a  plane  angle,  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  its  magnitude;  so  a  sphere 
may  be  constructed  round  the  vertex  of  a 
solid  angle,  in  order  that  their  common 
intersections  may  form  circular  arcs  on 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  equivalent  to 
the  plane  angles,  which  determine  at  the 
vertex  the  sides  of  the  solid  angle.  And 
should  this  solid  angle,  about  which  a 
sphere  were  so  constructed,  consist  of 
three  sides  only;  the  figure,  made  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  by  the  circular  arcs 
subtending  and  measurvng  the  sides  of 
the  solid  angle,  is  a  spherical  triangle. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  flying  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  of 
substituting  the  arcs  for  the  angles* 

which 
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which  t*iey  measure,  as  is  the  case  in 
spherical  trigonometry;  it  is  here  pro¬ 
posed  to  retain  the  original  plane  angles, 
to  use  the  trilateral  solid  angle  instead 
of  the  spherical  triangle,  and  to  call  the 
science  by  the  name  of  Stereogoniometrv. 
•—Although  it  is  easy  to  imagine  bow  the 
spherical  appearance  of  the  heavens  would 
lead  the  antient  astronomers  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  surface,  instead  of 
regarding  the  centre  of  the  sphere  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should 
substitute  arcs  for  ang-es  ‘n  one  instance, 
and  not  in  another.  In  a  wide  extended 
plain  the  distant  objects  seem  to  be 
situated  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle; 
yet  this  optical  illusion  h  is  never  been 
considered  by  mathematicians  a  sufficient 
cause  for  using  the  arcs  instead  of  the 
angles  subtended  by  them  :  if  therefore 
the  circular  appearance  of  objects  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  same  plane  be  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  substituting  the  arc  for  the 
angle;  why  should  their  spherical  ap¬ 
pearance  in  different  planes  prompt  us 
to  do  so. — The  comparison  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  objects  by  the  r  angular  distances, 
seems  to  be  extremely  natural,  and  is, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  that  of  referring 
those  angular  distances  to  imaginary 
arcs.  To  suppose  a  ray  issuing  from 
your  eye  to  the  zenith,  another  to  the 
elevated  pole,  and  a  third  to  a  celestial 
object,  and  to  consider  two  of  these  rays 
to  be  stationary,  while  the  other  is  in  mo¬ 
tion,  affords  an  easy  and  simple  method 
of  computing  the  heavenly  phenomena. 
— In  geographical  cases,  this  plan  of 
adopting  the  trilateral  solid  angle  for  the 
spherical  triangle,  is  not  without  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  For  whether  the  earth  be 
esleemed  spherical,  or  spheroidical,  the 
latitudes  of  places  are  still  situated  in 
meridional  planes,  and  their  differences 
of  longitudes  are,  in  both  cases,  measured 
by  the  inclinations  of  those  planes  to 
each  other.  When  the  earth  is  regarded 
as  a  sphere,  the  angle  made  at  the  centre 
by  rays  proceeding  to  two  places  on  its 
surface,  is  subtended  by  a  circular  arc, 
which  exactly  measures  their  distance; 
but  when  it.  is  supposed  to  be  a  spheroid, 
it  will  be  subtended  by  an  eliptical  arc, 
which  may  be  correctly  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  spheroid  and  its  com¬ 
mon  intersections  with  the  sides  of  the 
trilateral  solid  angle,  formed  by  rays 
proceeding  from  the  earth’s  centre  to 
those  places,  and  to  their  adjacent,  or 
elevated  pole. — The  plane  triangle  and 
trilateral  solid  angle  have  a  kind  of  an 
affinit}’  to  each  other;  the  latter  rising 
one  dimension  higher  in  its  several  parts 
than  the  former.  A  plane  triangle  is 
formed  by  the  mutual  intersections  of 
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three  lines,  such  parts  of  these  lines  as 
are  intercepted  by  their  common  sec¬ 
tions,  determine  its.  sides,  while  their 
several  inclinations  form  its  angles.  In 
a  similar  manner  a  trilateral  solid  angle 
is  constructed,  by  the  mutual  intersec¬ 
tions  of  three  planes,  such  parts  of  these 
planes  as  are  intercepted  by  their  com¬ 
mon  sections,  determine  its  sides,  while 
their  several  inclinations  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  esteemed  its  angles. — In 
spherical  trigonometry,  two  or  three  pro¬ 
portions  are  first  proved,  which  are  after¬ 
wards  conducted  from  triangle  to  tri¬ 
angle,  and  converted  with  all  the  art  that 
the  changes  in  ratio  can  suggest ;  but  in 
stereogoniometrv  a  very  simple  method 
.is  exhibited  of  drawing  plane  triangles 
in  such  an  order,  as  will  enable  any  one 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  plane  tri¬ 
gonometry,  to  derive  the  analogies  he  is 
desirous  of  using,  without  resorting  to 
any  prior  results.  In  short,  this  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  plane  angle  for  the  arc  sub¬ 
tending  it,  gives  the  learner  an  insight 
to  every  step  he  takes,  furnishes  him 
with  the  power  of  deducing  his  analogies 
on  a  plane,  presents  him  with  an  easy 
method  of  drawing  plane  triangles  to 
answer  all  his  purposes,  and  does  not 
confuse  him  with  the  difficult  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  definition  of  a  spherical 
angle  — To  the  science  of  stereogonio- 
metrv  is  added  its  application  to  astro¬ 
nomy  and  to  dialing;  and  in  order  that 
the  whole  might  appear  complete,  the 
fluxions  of  the  several  parts  of  trilateral 
solid  angles  are  inserted. — The  second 
design,  which  was  that  of  communicating 
to  the  nautical  world  some  additions  to 
the  art  of  navigation,  has  been  in  some 
measure  curtailed,  in  consequence  of  the 
attention  paid  to  .the  former,  and  the 
little  opportunity  afforded  to  naval  offi¬ 
cers  of  doing  any  thing  of  this  nature 
during  the  present  threatening  attitude 
of  our  enemies.  It  consists  of  leeway 
and  magnetic' sailings.  The  author  is 
persuaded  that  the  former  of  these  two 
will  tend  much  to  the  improvement  of 
navigation,  after  it  has  been  brought  in¬ 
to  use :  but  what  is  here  written  on  the 
subject  must  be  considered  only  in  the 
light  of  theory,  to  be  brought  to  perfec¬ 
tion  by  practice.  The  latter,  which  is 
magnetic  sailing,  is  not  only  an  abbre¬ 
viation  of  the  work  of  dead  reckoning, 
but  also  a  more  correct  method  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  than  the  usual  plan  practised  by 
seamen.” 


Osman’s  Lines  are  too  pointed. 
Alfred’s  “  Translation  of  a  Greek 
Ode”  is  ill-timed. 
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From  a  very  rare  Volume  of  old  Poetry. 

fpHE  Fountaines  smoake,  and  yet  no 
flames  they  shewe  ;  [by  day ; 
Starres  shine  al!  night,  though  undeserned 
And  Trees  does  spring,  yet  ace  not  seene 
to  grower  [seeme  to  stay: 

And  Shadowes  moove,  although  they 
In  Winter’s  woe  is  buried  Summer’s  blisse, 
And  Love  loves  most  when  Love  most  se¬ 
cret  is. 

The  stillest  streames  descries  the  greatest 
deepe  ; 

The  clearest  skie  is  subject  to  a  shower; 
Conceit’s  most  sweete  when  as  it  seemes 
tosleepe;  [lower. 

And  fairest  dayes  doe  in  the  morning 
The  silent  groves  sweete  nymphs  they 
cannot  misse,  [secret  is. 

For  Love  loves  most  where  Love  most 

The  rarest  jewels  hidden  virtue  yeeld 
The  sweete  of  traffique  is  a  secret 
gaine,  [field, 

The  veere  once  old  doth  shew  a  barren 
And  plants  seeme  dead,  and  yet  they 
spring  again. 

Cupid  is  blind  ;  the  reason  way,  is  this. 
Love  lovKh  most"  when  Love  most  se¬ 
cret  is. 


THE  JUDGEMENT  OF  DESIRE. 

By  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  ( From  an  old 
MS.  ompared  with  The  Paradise  of 
Dayntie  Denises,  4 to.  1576.) 

^HE  liuely  larke  stretch’ tfortiie  her  wyng 
The  messenger  of  tnornyng  bright : 
And  with  her  ch'erefull  voyce  dyd  syng 
The  daie’s  approehe,  dischargyng 
night : 

When  that  Aurora  blushyng  redd, 

Discride  the  gilt  of  Thetis  bedd, 

I  went  abroad  to  take  the  a  ire, 

And  in  the  meadds  l  melt  a  kiiight, 

Clad  in  carnation  colour  faire  ; 

1  did  salute  the  youth  full  wight: 

Of  him  I  did  his  name  enquire, 

He  sigh’d,  and  saied  it  was  Desire. 

Desire  I  did  desire  to  staie, 

Awhile  with  him  I  craued  talke. 

The  courteous  wight  said  me  no  naie, 

But  hande  in  hande  with  me  did  walke. 
Then  of  Desire  I  ask’te  againe. 

What  thing  did  please,  and  what  did  pain^ 

He  smil’d,  and  thus  he  answered  than; 

Desire  can  have  no  greater  paine, 

Then  for  to  see  an  other  man 
The  thvng  desired  to  obtaine. 

Nor  greater  loye  can  be  then  this, 

That  to  inioye  that  orhers  misse 

Finis — quoth  Earle  of  Oxenforde. 


THE  VIOLET;  from  <c  A  few  Verses* 
English  and  Latin.” 
lengthen’d  sand,  the  desert  tract 
of  hfe  [old  age. 

Which  bears  no  landmark  but  a  drear 
No  waters  but  the  troubled  stream  of  life, 
To  cheer  us  on  our  weary  pilgrimage, 
And  passion’s  fev’rish  calenture  assuage  ? 
Ah  !  who  can  look  on  this,  and  bless  the 
day  [engage ! 

Which  bade  him  in  these  scenes  of  woe 
No,  rather  let  him  early  steal  away. 

And  stop  his  course  ere  yet  he  falls  Mis¬ 
fortune’s  prey  ! 

And  yet  there  are  some  thinly  scatter’d 
flowers,  [air: 

Which  bud  and  blossom  in  this  tainted 
Nurs’d  by  the  milder  gales  and  softer 
show’ is,  [there. 

The  Violet  rears  her  maiden  honours 
Far  from  the  haunts  to  which  rude  steps 
repair. 

Sweet  flow’r !  I  love  thy  modest  secrecy. 
And  ever  in  my  garland  thee  will  bear; 
Still  unregarded  by  the  idler  lie,  [eye  ! 
But  still  tby  charms  reveal  to  one  adoring 

Oh !  let  me  find  thy  rich  and  purfled 
flower  [ter’dvale; 

There  where  thou  liest,  in  some  seques- 
And  I  will  shield  thee  from  the  wintry  hour. 
And  bear  thee  to  my  garden’s  quiet  pale. 
And  hide  thy  buds  where  no  rude  storms 
assail ;  [thee  twine  ; 

Then  round  the  moss-grown  stone  I’ll  bid 
Teach  thee,  at  night-fall  clos’d,  the  sun 
to  hail,  [eyne  ' 

And  watch  thy  silent  growth  with  careful 
Oh  !  come  to  me,  sweet  flow’r,  and  let  me 
call  thee  mine. 


TO  HOPE. 

AT  visionary  flatterer  !  wh\r  delude 
My  swelling  fancy  with  thine  airy 
dream,  [obtrude. 

Which  on  rny  soul  thy  dazzling  forms 
Inconstant  as  the  meteor’s  fleeting  gleam  ? 

Fair  are  thy  phantoms  as  the  changeful 
hues,  [brow ; 

That  lend  their  charms  to  heav’ns  aeriaL 
Yet,  ah  !  as  transient  are  the  lively  views, 
And  short-liv’d  rapture  yields  to  lasting 
woe. 

Tir’d  of  thy  treacherous  lures,  my  rescued 
soul  [sphere  of  time, 

Mounts  with  strong  faith  beyond  the 
And  seeks  the  eternal  shore,  where  plea¬ 
sures  roil,  [prime. 

And  bliss  shall  flourish  in  immortal 
Daughter  of  magic  wiles,  a  long  farewell, 
On  yonder  starry  plains  my  wishes  dwell. 

UpOK 
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Upon  reading  Lord  Byron’s  Refections  on 
the  Battle  o/Talavera,  in  “  Childe  Ha¬ 
rold.” 

lives  there  then  so  cold  a  heart, 

So  lost  to  honour’s  generous  glow. 
Thus  to  assume  the  scoffer’s  part, 

And  tear  the  wreath  from  Valour’s  brow  ? 

Pretend  to  feel  Iberia’s  fate. 

Her  noble  gallant  sons  deplore, 

Who  die  to  save  an  injur'd  state  ; 

Then  say  they  sink  to  rise  no  more  ! 

That  Albion’s  sons,  who  bravely  fall. 
Supporting  all  that ’s  dear  on  earth, 

Sink  like  the  base  pet  fidious  Gaol, 

Unknown  their  acts,  unprais’d  their 
.  worth ! 

No,  B\ ron,  no’  still  Britain  dwells 
<  >n  sons  so  lov’d,  so  justly  dear; 

A  grateful  Nation  loudly  tells 

Their  deeds,  and  mourns  around  their 
bier. 

And  long  shall  British  matrons  weep, 

And  British  virgins  long  deplore. 

Those  who  now  freed  fiom  sorrow  sleep, 
Still  present,  tho’  beheld  no  more. 

A.  H. 

To  M  rs  .  West, 

On  receiving  a  Copy  of  her  New  Work, 
“  The  Loyalists.” 

^HIS  flattering  gift  from  Virtue’s  hand, 
With  joy  and  pride  1  greet: 

The  Loyalists  in  Britain’s  land 
Mu  t  find  a  safe  retreat. 

Yes  !  tho’  deluded  men  may  rise, 

A  d  factious  men  betray; 

Still  there  remain  the  good  and  wise. 

To  prove  their  Country’s  stay. 

And  in  St.  Stephen’s — blood-stain’d  spot — 
Her  senators  once  more 
Meet,  and,  all  party  feuds  forgot. 

Virtue  and  Worth  deplore. 

“  In  learning  as  in  arms  renown’d,” 
Britannia  stands  alone  ; 

And  boasts,  by  fav’ring  mercy  crown’d. 
Her  Altar  and  her  Throne. 

#And  though  our  dark’ning  clouds  may 
shade 

Religion’s  glorious  light; 

Her  radiant  beams  shall  yet  pervade 
The  Heathen’s  gloomy  night. 

May’stthou,  in  Christian  armour  bold. 
Pursue  thy  great,  thy  noble  aim, — 

*To  guide  the  young,  inspire  the  cold, 

Thy  bright  torch  fir’d  by  Virtue’s  flame. 

Thy  W  orks ,  on  sure  foundations  laid, 

Their  gold  refin  d,  their  silver  pure, 

Shall  stand,  all  earthly  things  decay’d; 
And  the  last  day’s  dread  fires  endure. 

A.  H. 

— — — . —  ■  -  - - - - 

*  Loyalists,  vol.  I.  p.  312. 


ROSE  GILBERT, 

The  Benighted  Gipsey-Girl. 

A  Ballad,  founded  on  a  real  Event. 

,rJpWAS  night,  and  the  Farmer  his  fire* 
side  near  [old  : 

O’er  a  pipe  quaff’d  his  ale,  stout  and 
The  hinds  were  in  bed,  when  a  voice 
struck  his  ear,  [the  pray’r, 

— “  Let  me  in.  I  beseech  ye  !”  just  so  ran 
“  Let  me  in  !  I  am  dying  with  cold  !” 

To  the  servant  the  Farmer  cried,  “  Sue, 
move  thy  feet,  [storm  ; 

And  admit  the  poor  wretch  from  the 
For  our  chimney  will  not  lose  a  jot  of  its 
heat,  [find  a  seat. 

Although  the  night-wand’rer  may  there 
And  beside  the  wood-embers  grow 
warm.” 

At  that  instant  a  Gipsey-girl,  humble  in 
pace. 

Bent  before  him  his  pity  to  crave : 

He,  starting,  exclaim’d,  “  Wicked  fiend  ! 

quit  this  place-—  [sey-racef 

A  parent’s  curse  light  on  the  whoje  Gip - 
They  have  bow’d  me  almost  to  th& 
grave !”  1 

“  Your  mercy,  good  sir!  As  our  tribe 
journey’d  slow,  [stray : 

To  yon  Church- yard  I  ventur’d  to 
It  seem’d  like  the  spot  where  my  mother 
lies  low,  [snow, 

W7hen  suddenly  came  on  a  thick  fall  of 
And  I  know  not  one  step  of  m  v  way.” 

“This  is  craft,”  cried  the  Farmer,  “  if - 
I  judge  aright :  [near  ! 

I  suspect  thy  curs’d  gang  may  be 
Thou  wouldst  open  the  door  to  the  ruf¬ 
fians  of  night;  [delight. 

Thine  eyes  o’er  the  plunder  now  rove  with 
And  on  me  with  sly  treachery  leer  !” 

With  a  shriek  on  the  floor  the  young  Gjp- 
sev  girl  fell.  [upreari 

“  Help  !”  cried  Susan ,  “  your  Child  to  - 
“  Your  long-stolen  Child  !  she  remembers 
you  well,  [which  swell 

And  the  terrors  and  joys  in  her  bosom 
Are  too  migh'y  for  Nature  to  bear  !” 
Sloane-street,  May  8.  W.  P. 


Ebullitions  of  a  Moment, 
Unsuccessfully  addressed  to  tin  August 
Personage. 

E  hush’d  each  sigh  !  be  calm  each  ri¬ 
sing  fear!  [ear 

Can  Sorrow’s  plaint  invade  the  Regent’s 
Unnotic’d  ? —ask  in  vain  redress, 

One  grac’d  with  Heaven  3-  first  attribute  — 
to  bless  ? 

Impossible  !  —  And  see  the  proof  draws 
nigh!  ,  [eye! 

See  mercy  bpam  from  Royal  George’s 
See  moving  pity  felt  for  woes  unknown  ! 
For  cares  that  never  can  approach  a 
Throne ! 


White 
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While  ready  aid,  by  him  commanded,  flies 
I'o  cheer  the  mourner,  bidthedrooper  rise! 
Are  not  these  gems  thatblaze  resplendent 
far  [star  ? 

Bright  mental  gems  that  dim  the  morning 
More  brilliant,  rich,  than  all  Peru  can 
boast, 

Golconda  purchase,  or  in  Ocean  lost  ? 

Oh  yes  !  — and  these,  emittiug  rays  divine, 
Exalted  Prince !  thy  future  Crown  outshine. 


A  Ramble  durbig  Three  Days’  Stay  at 
Buxton,  in  October  1811. 

Y&  Nymphs  and  ye  Naids  of  my  song, 
Who  visit  the  soft  thermal  spring, 

With  whom  I  so  late  join'd  the  throng, 
Assist  me  in  what  1  now  sing. 

This  Derbyshire  vale  so  well  known, 

Where  Palsy  and  Gout  oft  repair, 

To  shake  off  the  evils  of  town, 

Or  meet  the  sweet  smiles  of  the  fair. 

An  edifice,  every  man’s  own, 

Of  circular  form  half  complete, 

A  neighbouring  Duke  of  renown 
Has  built  for  a  peaceful  retreat  j 
Whose  lofty  and  grand  colonnade 
Affords  to  the  healthy  arid  strong 
A  gliding,.,  oblique,  promenade, 

Which  aids  my  dull  fancy  along ; 

Here  mountains  and  valleys  bespeak 
The  beauties  which  Nature  below 
Pervade  the  deep  caverns  of  Peak, 

And  stalactites  constantly  grow  : 

4‘  What  beauties  doth  Nature  disclose,” 
Within  the  grand  cavern  of  Poole,  » 
Excel  far  the  grandeur  of  those 
All  art  can  effect  by  its  rule. 

,As  you  range  up  the  mountain  above, 
Observe  how  the  cottagers  fare  ; 

Where  Phoebe  and  Betsey  *  both  love 
Each  other,  their  oat  cake,  and  air. 
With  faultering  steps  we  attain’d 
The  summit  of  this  winding  cop  ; 

To  view  a  deep  cavern  that’s  fam’d  - 
And  cover’d  with  petrified  top. 

The  neighbouring  bill  of  Axe-edge, 

Which  hides  from  the  wandering  eye 
All  others,  and  forms  a  firm  hedge, 

To  Dane,  Dove,  to  Goit,  and  to  Wyef. 
At  Dove-dale,  the  tide-flowing  well 
Presents  to  the  traveller’s  view, 

How  the  hills  and  the  valleys  rebel, 

When  their  tops  are  o’erloaded  with  dewt . 

*  Two  children,  who  were  baking  an 
•at-cake  for  their  dinner,  in  the  cottage 
of  the  woman  who  conducted  us. 

■f  The  names  of  the  four  rivers  which 
rise  out  of  the  mountain.  j 

|  This  alludes  to  a  theory  advanced  by 
the  late  Dr.  Walker,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  supposed  the  lulls  to  act  as  so  many 
reservoirs,  the  highest  attracting  the 
water  of  the  clouds,  and  the  lower  con¬ 
veying  it  in  succession  into  the  valleys  ; 
«Hd,  for  want  of  a  better,  may  be  appli- 


Mam  Tor,  and  the  Hole  of  the  Peak, 

Are  objects  of  Nature  convulsed ; 

And  Speedwell’s  deep  cave,  where  they  seek 
For  lead,  has  the  miners  repulsed. 

Live  / pool,  May  l20.  T.  J. 

Lines  in  Memory  of 

THE  LATE  MARCHIONESS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

WHAT  means  the  sudden  tear  in  ev’ry 
eye. 

In  every  breast  the  sympathetic  sigh  ? 

’Tis  Buckingham’s  fair  spirit  quits  the 
earih,  [worth.. 

And  gives  to  kindred  skies  her  saint-like 

Heav’n’s  choicest  model,  senr  to  realms 
below, 

Fair  Virtue  in  its  loveliest  form  to  shew; 

To  teach  the  age,  by  her  bright  pattern  led, 
The  paths  of  truth  and  piety  to  tread. 

Yes,  she  is  gone:  soft  pity  now  no  more 
Leads  her  kind  footsteps  to  i  he  cottage  door. 
With  bounteous  aid  to  soothe  the  piamAve 
moan, 

Or  share  the  griefs  of  others,  as  her  own. 
Now  Heav’n  demands  her,  and  eacn  wor¬ 
thy  deed  [raed. 

Receives,  in  happier  realms,  its  well -earn’d 

Her  native  goodne-s,  in  Life’s  early  day, 
Shone  with  the  genial  charms  of  blooming 
May, 

Which,  leading  the  soft  Zephyrs  in  its  train, 
Repairs  the  waste  of  Winter’s  angry  reign 5 
Anxious  for  human  kind,  in  virtue  boid. 
No  sense  of  rank,  no  empty  pride  con- 
ti  oil’d  [sway 

Her  watchful  soul,  nor  could  gay  Fashion’s 
Draw  her  from  works  of  charity  away  : 

All  were  her  friends  :  at  suffering  Virtue’s 
call  [to  all  ; 

She  stretch’d  by  turns  her  bounteous  hand 
The  injur’d  exiles  of  a  foreign  state, 

Bereft  of  friends,  were  welcom’d  to  her 
gate  ; 

That  generous  heart  was  ever  wont  to  find 
Itself  concern’d  in  all  that  touch’d  man¬ 
kind. 

•  Still  let  me  view  her  in  the  pleasing  hour 
Of  private  life,  apart  from  pomp  and 
power. 

Where  the  unfetter’d  soul  shines  most  en¬ 
dear’d,  [pear’d. 

There  with  that  truest  greatness  she  ap- 
Which  thinks  not  of  appearing,  kindly  lost 
In  the  soft  graces  of  the  friendly  host. 

Thy  scenes,  O  Stowe,  though  countless 
beauiies  boasr, 

Yet  now  thy  brightest  ornament  is  lost ; 
No  longer  through  your  flower  enamal’d 
ground,  [round. 

Musing  on  virtuous  plans,  she  takes  her 


cable  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  Welt  ;  for 
it  ebbs  and  flows  every  half  hour  in  dry, 
and  every  quarter  ef  an  hour  in  wet  wea¬ 
ther. 

And 
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And  tends  the  plants,  and  trims  the  foliage 
green,  [scene : 

Adding  fresh  charms  to  that  Arcadian 

Her  pencil  now  no  more  displays  its 
powers, 

Once  wontto  decorate  your  splendid  bowers 

With  works  of  genius,  and  of  taste  re¬ 
fin’d, 

Emblems  of  native  elegance  of  mind. 

With  looks  angelic,  on  the  bed  of  death, 

And  smiles,  she  yielded  up  her  parting 
breath ; 

Her  conscious  virtue,  whilst  in  death’s  con- 
troul, 

Express’d  the  sacred  triumph  of  her  soul : 

Long  may  her  memory  live,  whose  worth 
sublime 

Eclips’d  the  great  and  noble  of  her  time  ! 

Ye  haughtychieftains,  o’er  a  wasted  earth 

Who  scatter  famine,  pestilence,  and 
dearth, 

Dare  not  with  names  like  her’s  to  seek  a 
place  [grace. 

Where  every  virtue  reign’d,  and  every 

Buckingham,  April  10. 

Britannia  plorat,  Rege  in  Morho  laborante , 
et  a  Spe  ievatur. 


Per  quern  Britannum  nomen,  et  An- 
giica? 

Crevere  vires,  famaque,  et  imperi 
Adaucta  majestas  secundo 
Leniter  auspicio  triumphi. 

Custode  rerum  denique  Georgio 
Bellum  quiescet,  prorenus  et  tua 
Stridente  Gallorum  ligabit 

Compede  progenies  tyrannum.” 
March  20,  1811.  M.  M. 


On  a  Young  Lady  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Sea. 

EHEU!  quicquid  erat  formosi,  quicquid 
honesti, 

Jam  rapit  immundis  Pontus  avarus 
aquis  !  [amnem ; 

Vidimus — abripitur,  ceil  flos  abjectus  in 

Et  nobis  tantum  vita  dolorque  mauet. 

Nec  calet  Oeearms  vultum  pectusque  per- 
errans, 

Sed  lambit  gelidas,  frigidus  ipse,  genas. 

Siccine  coelestes  Dea  nostra  reliquerit 
auras  ? 

Ergone  sic  nobis  abripienda  Venus  ? 

Fallimur ;  —  adstemus,  paulumque  more-, 
mur  ad  oras ; 

Nativum  petiit,  mox  reditura,  fretum. 


“  NUNC  est  gemendum,  nunc  mea 
lachrymis 

Riganda  tellus,  nunc  quoque  Numini 
Non  usitata  consecrari 

Tempos  adest  pietate  luctum. 

Turbata  nuper  tristitia  ingemo 

Mentern  :  an  sevens  acta  furoribus 
Errare  Neptuni  per  undas 

Cogar,  inops  rat'onis,  exsul  ? 

Ah  !  quis  Britannus,  quis  videat  pium 

Georgi  tenorem  fkntis  Ameliam, 

A  talce  raptatam  severi 

Iwteritus,  pariter  tabernas 
\ 

Qui  pulsat  atra  compede  pauperum 

Regumque  tunes?  talia  censeam 
Non  icta  crudeli  dolore 

Auspicium  miserata  Georgi  ? 

Jam  nec  juvencus  prata  perambulat, 

Nec  giex  opimus,  quurn  bona  faustitas 
Ceresque  ridebant,  frequenti 
Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 

Fortuna  pennas  jam  celeies  quatit 

Vexate  prolem,  non  bona,  patriae: 
Auramque  transmutat  secundam, 
Nunc  mihi  nuncalns  benigna.” 

Cui  Spes  serer.o  talia  protulit 

Formosa  vultu  :  Ne  nova  patrise 
Reddam  Britannorumque  proli 
Lumina  ?  non  melius  micabit 

Sereniori  sol  radians  face  ? 

Orci  satelles  peilitur,  ettuum 
Matura  Rectorem  barathri 
Dilfugtet  Stygii  potestas : 


AURI  POTENTIA. 

"^ERBA  Jovis  nequeunt  Danaen  mellita 
inovere ; 

Nil  curat  blaudum  casta  puella  Deum  : 
Contemptus  summi  regalia  clara  tonautis  I; 

Induit,  et  rursus  limina  nota  subit. 

Nil  prodest  splendor,  nil  omnipotentia, 
cuncta 

Qui  regit,  am'oitae  virginis  ira  quatit. 

In  groemium  optatum  dilabitur  aureus 
imbris 

Jupiter,  amplexus  victaque  virgo  petit. 


IN  DA  MO  CLEM. 

^MBITIONE  lumens  Damocles  sua  si- 
dera  culpat, 

Dnm  pendens  epulas  tangere  sica  vetat. 

Ter  feelix  Damocles  dominantia  numina 
laudet, 

Quod  non  prrecipitant  mortis  adiret  iter, 

Quot  gladio  pereunt?  pltires  guia  mittit 
ad  orcum : 

Parvum  formidans  hie  graviora  fugit. 


IN  DANAEN. 


JVJUMMUS  vel  regnat :  nec  Mavors  soevit 
adempto, 

Nec  pacem  decorat  regia  pompa  togas. 
Quid  non  cogit  amor  mirnmi  ?  castelia 
recludit,  [patent. 

Hoc,  frugum  genetrix,  intima  vestra 
Tu,  Pater  omnipotens,  Danaen  dum  Ju¬ 
piter  ambis 

Frustia,  te  aurato  nomine  victa  fuit. 

HIS- 


i 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

House  of  Commons,  April  7. 

A  Petition  was  presented  from  the  Ship¬ 
builders  of  the  Port  of  London,  against 
the  encouraging  the  building  of-  ships  in 
the  East  Indies. 

A  Petition  from  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  praying  the  renewal  of  their  Charter 
for  20  years,  was  likewise  presented  by  Mr. 
Mills;  on  which  occasion  Gen.  Gascoigne 
complained  of  giving  the  Port  of  London 
an  exc  usive  right  of  importation,  as  a 
violation  of  the  articles  of  Union  with  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  maritime  rights  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Sea  ports  throughout  the  Empire ; 
and  Mr.  Perceval ,  in  reply  to  Lord  A.  Ha¬ 
milton ,  denied  that  he  had,  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Court  of  Directors, 
pledged  himself  to  any  points  which  might 
fetter  or  restrain  the  deliberations  of  that 
House  on  the  subject. 

April  8. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Irish  Spirits  Act, 
Mr.  W.  Pole  submitted  two  resolutions ; 
one  suspending,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
exportation  of  Irish  Spirits,  tb<3  other  im¬ 
posing  an  additional  duty  of  2s.  6 d.  on 
Spirits  distilled  from  grain  in  Ireland, 
making  the  whole  duty  5s.  1(M.  per  gallon. 

'  Mr.  Grattan  and  Sir  J.  Newport  approved 
the  latter  resolution,  as  it  would  raise  the 
price  of  spirits,  and  put  it  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Agreed  to. 

April  9. 

The  Sea- Water  Baths  Bill,  was  on  the 
second  reading,  opposed  by  Adm.  Harvey 
and  Lord  Henniher,  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  P.  Moore,  Hume,  and  Curzven ;  but 
thrown  out  on  a  division,  by  29  to  17. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  regarding 
the  exportation  of  rice  to  France.  Messrs. 
Whitbread  and  l.yttelton  thought  that,  from 
the  late  deficient  crop,  the  appearance  of 
scarcity  was  so  alarming,  that  the  sailing 
of  vessels  from  the  river  with  that  article 
of  food  under  licence  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Perceval  replied,  that  many  li¬ 
cences  had  been  granted  which  compre¬ 
hended  rice.  Since  communications  on 
the  subject  had  been  made  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  article  of  rice  had  been 
uniformly  excepted.  To  prevent  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  any  cargo  shipped  under  a 
licence  previously  granted,  was  matter  of 
serious  consideration,  as  it  might  prevent 
the  importation  of  the  article,  particularly 
from  America.  He  thought  an  Act  of 
Parliament  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Creevey  obtained  papers,  on  which 
he  proposed  to  found  a  motion  respecting 
Gent.  Mag.  June ,  1812. 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,'  who,  he 
said,  enjoyed  a  sinecure  in  Ireland  of 
11,000/.  per  annum,  besides  5000/.  as  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  a 
pension  of  1500/.  from  the  India  Company, 
which,  Mr.  Perceval  said,  he  had  for  the 
present  declined. 

House  of  Lords.  April  10. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Reversion  Bill, 
a  short  discussion  took  place;  Earl  Gros- 
venor  moved,  that  the  duration  of  the  Bill 
be  extended  to  1840,  instead  of  1814. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale  would  support  this 
amendment,  though  he  conceived,  were 
the  object  of  the  Bill  attained,  the  bur¬ 
thens  of  the  people  would  not  be  mate¬ 
rially  lightened,  the  amount  of  the  Re¬ 
versions  not  exceeding  35,000/.  per  annum. 
He  thought  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in 
Parliament  had  diminished  ;  but  believed 
it  to  have  increased  in  the  country,  through 
the  great  increase  of  the  Army,  Navy,  &c. 

Earl  Grey  advocated  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  that  it  shewed  a  disposition  to  set 
about  reform  ;  three  reversionary  places 
produced  to  their  possessors  60,000 1.  per 
annum .  He  was  convinced  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Crown  had  greatly  increased. 

Earl  of  Liverpool  spoke  in  favou  r  of  the 
Bill,  as  its  object  was  suspension,  not 
abolition. 

The  Earl  of  Mot  ton,  Lord  Holland,  and 
the  Earl  of  Darnley,  made  a  few  remarks, 
after  which  the  amendment  was  negatived. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  con¬ 
versation  took  place  between  Mr.  Curzven 
and  Mr.  Pe reeved,  on  the  present  high 
price  of  grain.  The  former  said,  that  he 
had,  in  October  last,  apprised  Ministers 
that  there  was  a  deficient  crop,  and  urged 
that  early  measures  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  the  inconvenience  that 
might  arise,  and  proposing  that  bread 
should  be  made  only  of  one  and  an  infe¬ 
rior  quality,  mixing  the  bran  with  the 
flour  of  wheat.  The  latter  replied,  that 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends  had, 
by  their  opposition,  defeated  the  only  ef¬ 
fectual  measure,  that  of  allowing  the  dis¬ 
tillers,  when  grain  should  have  arisen  to 
a  certain  price,  to  employ  sugar  in  the 
production  of  spirits.  Legislative  interfe¬ 
rence,  he  thought,  would  be  ineffectual  to 
lower  the  price  of  human  food,  when  a 
scarcity  was  known  to  exist. 

Messrs.  Pole  and  Perceval,  in  reply  to 
Sir  J.  Newport,  said,  that  the  Income 
Tax  would  not,  in  future,  be  deducted 
from  the  pay  of  Irish  Militia  Officers  i» 
this  country. 


April 
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April  13. 

Mr.  Wharton,  in  a  Committee  of  Sup¬ 
ply.  moved  that  554,441/.  be  granted  for 
the  Barrack  Department,  for  1812. 

Messrs.  Freemantle  and  Hushisson  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  lavish  expence ;  and  ob¬ 
served,  that  148,000/.  was  required  for 
building  barracks  for  one  regiment  of 
Life-guards. 

Mr.  Parnell  also  observed,  that  among 
the  items  was  25,000/.  for  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  auditing  Gen.  Delaney’s  ac¬ 
counts  for  five  years. 

Messrs.  Wharton  and  Perceval  observed, 
that  Government  had  been  ejected  from 
the  barracks  in  King-street ;  and  that  new 
barracks  were  indispensable,  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  the  men  from  their 
horses  and  accoutrements,  which  might  in 
the  event  of  disturbances  be  attended  with 
danger. 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  the  practice  un¬ 
constitutional,  of  separating  the  soldier 
from  the  citizen  ;  and  attributed  the  dis¬ 
tress  now  spreading  over  the  country  to 
the  rash  and  preposterous  measures  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Gent.  (Mr.  Perceval),  who 
was  anxious  to  stifle  the  cries  of  hunger 
by  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  thought 
the  present  system  of  policy  would  termi¬ 
nate  in  our  being  obliged  to  purchase 
peace  by  submission  to  Fiance.  He 
heartily  wished  the  French  prisoners  were 
out  of  the  country,  since,  under  pretence 
of  watching  them,  so  many  abuses  had 
heen  engendered  at  Bristol,  aud  au  enor¬ 
mous  animal  expeuce  was  incurred. 

Mr.  Perceval  animadverted  with  severity 
on  the  Hon.  Gent.’s  speech,  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  assuaging  the  sufferings,  and 
tranquillising  the  minds  of  the  people, 
was  intended  to  impress  on  them  the  be¬ 
lief  that  their  distresses  arose,  not  from 
the  measures  of  the  Enemy,  not  from  the 
wrathful  visitations  of  Providence,  but 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at 
home. 

Mr.  Whitbread  complained  with  much 
warmth  of  the  Hon.  Gent,  having  grossly 
misrepresented  his  senticneuts;  aud  was 
proceeding  to  remark  on  the  effects  which 
might  result  from  an  “  Adventurer  from, 
the  bar ”  having  his  misrepresentations  ap¬ 
plauded;  when  he  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Yorke,  and  apologised. 

Mr.  Stephen  read  a  paper,  signed  “  A 
Staffordshire  Potter,”  attributing  all  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  to  the  Orders  in 
Council. 

Messrs.  Ponsonby ,  Rose,  Baring,  and 
Calcraft,  shortly  spoke;  after  which  the 
grant  was  carried  by  8S  to  40. 


to,  his  former  motion  would  be  incomplete 

The  Eai  1  of  Li  verpool  stated  the  amount 
at  10,000/.  each  year ;  but  knew  not  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  1/.  51.  or  for  higher  sums. 

Earl  of  Lauderdale  remarked,  that  the 
Bank  had  ceased  to  indemnify  the  holders 
of  forged  notes  ;  and  Earl  Stanhope  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  forgeries  of  Bank  Notes 
might  be  preven‘ed  iu  this  country,  but 
the  greatest  difficulty  was  in  guarding 
against  foreign  forgeries.  The  motion 
was  negatived  by  27  to  12. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr, 
W.  Wynne,  after  some  remarks  on  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  M‘Mahon,  which 
he  observed  was  quite  unprecedented  in 
our  anuals,  moved  for  a  copy  of  any  in¬ 
strument  by  which  the  appointment  was 
made,  5c  c. 

Mr.  Elliot  remarked,  that  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  appoiutmen  s  of  Col. 

I  ay  lor  and  Col.  M'Mahon;  the  firmer 
having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
age  and  infirmities,  aud  particulaiiv  de¬ 
privation  of  sight  of  his  Majesty. 

Mr.  Perceval  commented  on  the  cheer¬ 
ing  which  an  Hon.  Gent,  had  experienced, 
when  be  bad  insinuated  that  those  who 
had  the  most  frequent  opportunities  of 
personal  intimacy  with  the  Sovereign 
should,  on  that  account  merely,  be  placed 
in  the  highest  situations  m  the  State.  The 
doctrine  he  thought  unconstitutional,  and 
breathing  the  spirit  of  aristocratical  con¬ 
federacy.  The  appointment  of  Colonel  ' 
M ‘Mahon  was  notan  office  of  responsibi¬ 
lity,  but  merely  an  accommodation  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  bodily  and 
manual  labour  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
which,  from  the  prodigious  influx  of 
public  business,  was  now  become  so 
great,  that  no  one  man  could  under¬ 
take  it  without  such  assistance.  The 
number  of  public  acts  which  necessarily  ' 
required  the  Royal  attention,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  cases  and  appointments  which 
were  laid  before  the  Regent  for  signature, 
all  required  to  be  arranged  and  placed  in 
order,  with  an  intimation  which  cf  them 
it  would  be  desirable  to  dispatch  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  others.  All  these  must  be  done  ; 
and  the  very  arrangement  of  the  mass  of 
communications  submitted  to  the  Roval 
attention,  was  in  itself  a  labour  which  re¬ 
quired  the  employment  of  a  Secretary. 

Messrs.  Calcraft,  Ryder,  Marry  ait,  C. 
Adams,  Wuberforce,  and  Fuller,  spoke 
against  the  motion;  and  Messrs.  Whit¬ 
bread,  Tierney ,  Lambe,  and  Lord  Folkes¬ 
tone,  in  its  support. 

On  a  division,  it  was  lost  by  176  to  100. 


House  of  Lords,  April  14.  April  15. 

Earl  Grey  moved  for  the  number  of  In  consequence  of  the  motion  of  Sir  J. 
forged  notes  refused  payment  each  year,  Newport ,  an  instruction  was  given  to  the 
contending  that  without  this  was  acceded  Committee  of  Public  Expenditure,  to  in¬ 
quire 
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quire  into  the  balances  due  to  the  publick 
in  consequence  of  certain  defalcations. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Chinnery’s  defalcation  exceeded  80,000/. ; 
and  that  his  bail  had  received  legal  advice 
that  they  were  exonerated,  Mr.  Chinnery’s 
superiors  not  having  used  due  diligence 
on  the  first  suspicion  of  the  defalcation. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moved,  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  corporal  punishments  inflicted, 
in  the  Army  and  in  the  Local  Militia,  for 
the  last  seven  years. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  Sir  S.  Romilly,  and 
Mr.  Brougham ,  supported  the  motion  in 
speeches  distinguished  by  eloquence  and 
feeling. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  deprecated  a  change 
during  any  period  of  war. 

Messrs.  Manners  Sutton  and  Perceval 
upoke  against  the  motion.  The  latter 
Gentleman,  in  reply  to  Sir  S.  Romilly , 
said,  that  if  we  were  to  be  called  a  flogged 
nation  because  we  had  a  Local  Militia, 
Great  Britain  might  as  well  be  called  a 
flogged  nation  because  all  were  subject 
to  the  penal  laws.  The  motion  was  ulti¬ 
mately  rejected  by  49  to  17. 

House  of  Lords,  April  16. 

Earl  Stanhope ,  after  stating  the  manner 
in  which  lands  are  let  in  Ireland,  and  ani¬ 
madverting  on  the  exactions  of  the  middle¬ 
men,  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  them 
from  distraining  for  rent  until  the  original 
landlord  should  be  duly  paid. 

Lords  Redesdale  and  Clancarty  admitted 
the  necessity  of  some  legislative  measure, 
thoug  fhey  had  doubts  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  present. 

Lord  Holland  gave  his  support  to  the 
Bill,  and  said  that  the  practice  of  sub¬ 
letting,  and  the  extortions  of  the  middle¬ 
men,  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  dis¬ 
turbed  state  of  Ireland. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  the  first  time,  when, 
without  any  infringement  of  property, 
some  measure  beneficial  for  Ireland  might 
be  devised.  The  Bill  was  then  read  the 
first  time. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Sir 
F.  Burdett  stated  that  many  of  the  Clerks 
in  the  Navy  Office  had  been  from  20  to 
50  years  in  their  respective  situations 
without  any  increase  of  emolument;  that 
many  of  them  had  purchased  their  situa¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Barham  when  he  was  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Navy,  and  were  peculiarly 
injured  by  some  late  regulations,  which 
had  diminished  their  emoluments. 

Mr.  Yorke,  wiihout  admitting  that  Lord 
Barham  had  acted  as  represented,  said 
that  the  Navy  Clerk"!  had  no  greater 
ground  of  complaint,  than  those  in  other 
public  offices. 


The  Hon.  Baronet’s  motion  for  the 
number  of  Clerks,  &c.  was  then  rejected* 
by  56  to  15. 

Mr.  Herbert  subsequently  made  a  mo¬ 
tion,  declaring  the  frauds  in  the  Licence 
Trade,  which  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

April  17. 

Petitions  from  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Man* 
Chester,  Exeter,  Halifax,  Nottingham, 
Bristol,  Hull,  and  Berwick,  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  every  political  disability  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religious  persuasion. 

On  two  Petitions  being  presented  from 
Yorkshire  against  the  Orders  in  Council/ 
Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that,  in  Man¬ 
chester  alone,  the  poor  who  received  re¬ 
lief  from  the  parishes  amounted  to  25,008 
persons,  one-fourth  of  the  population. 

Messrs.  Perceval  and  Rose  replied. 

The  third  reading  of  the  Princesses  An¬ 
nuity  Bill  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Tier¬ 
ney,  W.  Smith,  and  Whitbread ;  the  latter 
Gentleman  inquired,  why  some  provision 
was  not  made  for  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  why  she  had  no  public  appointment  ? 

Mr.  Perceval  shortly  replied ;  after 
which  all  the  clauses  were  agreed  to. 


House  of  Lords,  April  20. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  notified,  by  com' 
mission,  to  the  Earl  of  Wellington’s  An¬ 
nuity,  Local  Militia,  Jamaica  and  St. 
Domingo  Intercourse,  Honduras  Wood, 
Irish  Militia  Amendment,  Lords’  Act 
Amendment,  Irish  Militia  Families,  Irish 
Soldiers’  Families,  the  Pilots,  the  Pilchard, 
Chancery  Clerks,  Irish  Spirits  Warehous¬ 
ing,  Wanderers,  Reversion,  Thames  and 
Isis  Navigation,  Port  of  Dublin,  with  se¬ 
veral  local  and  private  Bills,  in  all  49. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Elliott  presented  a  Petition  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Roman  Catholieks,  and,  in  a  neat 
speech,  stated  that  they  laboured  under 
greater  disabilities  than  their  Irish  bre- 
then,  being  ineligible  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  shut  out  of  all  Corporations, 
incapable  to  take  degrees  in  our  Univer¬ 
sities,  and  not  allowed  to  act  as  Magis¬ 
trates  ;  in  short,  excluded  from  all  offices 
both  civil  and  military,  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  hold  even  commissions  in  the  Army 
or  Navy. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  favour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  Report  of  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  was 
brought  up;  and  a  clause  proposed  by  Lord 
A.  Hamilton ,  for  confining  the  dividend  of 
profits  to  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  10/.  per  cent,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  interest  in  the  recommencement  of 
payments  in  specie,  was  negatived  without 

a  di- 
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a  division  ;  after  which  Mr.  Perceval  sub¬ 
mitted  an  amendent,  which  was  carried, 
depriving  the  landlord  of  the  right  of  eject¬ 
ment,  after  a  tender  of  Bank-notes  from 
the  tenant  in  payment  of  his  rent. 

House  of  Lords,  April  21. 

Lord  Donoughmore,  in  a  long,  eloquent, 
and  manly  speech,  during  which  he  made 
frequent  allusions  to  the  opinions  formerly 
entertained  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
censured  the  secret  influence  which  had 
disgraced  by  its  intolerance  “  the  new 
era,”  concluded  by  moving  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee,  to  take  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  propriety  of  repealing  the 
restriction  laws  still  in  force  against  his 
Majesty’s  Roman  Catholick  subjects. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  speech  (which  we  shall  elsewhere  no¬ 
tice),  supported  the  motion  ;  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Marquis  of  fVellesley,  who 
with  great  energy  exhorted  the  House  to 
consider,  whether  the  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment  was  best  supported  by  civil  pe¬ 
nalties,  or  by  charity,  peace,  harmony, 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Liberty,  and  the  general  safety 
of  this  great  State. 

The  Earl  of  Moira,  Lords  Grenville, 
Byron,  Holland,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Hownshire,  also  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion ;  which  was  opposed  by  Lords  Li¬ 
verpool,  Redesdale,  Eldon,  anu  Selkirk. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  House  divided 
on  the  motion  :  contents  67,  proxies  35  ; 
1,02:  non-contents  103,  proxies  71;  174. 
Majority  against  the  motion  72. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
M.  Fitzgerald ,  after  adverting  to  the 
scarcity  of  grain  in  Ireland,  which  had 
been  denied  by  an  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
W.  Pole),  but  was  indisputably  proved  by 
the  present  high  price,  moved  an  Address 
to  stop  the  distillation  from  that  article. 

Mr.  IV.  Pole  said,  that  he  had  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occasion  acknowledged  a  considerable 
degree  of  scarcity  in  some  parts,  but 
great  abundance  in  others  ;  he  was  now 
convinced  that  such  was  the  pressure 
throughout,  that  some  legislative  measure 
was  necessary.  He  -should,  therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  stopping  the  distilleries  instantly 
by  proclamation,  allow  them  to  go  on  till 
the  4th  of  May,  and  grant  them  14  days 
afterwards  to  work  off  the  wort  and  wash. 
He  then  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
a  Bill  be  introduced  for  prohibiting  the 
distillation  of  Spirits  from  grain;  which, 
after  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Ponsonby 
against  allowing  the  distilleis  so  much 
time,  was  carried  unanimously. 

■i  April  22. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  re¬ 
ply  to  Mr,  Brougham ,  who  expressed  a 
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wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  Lord  Welles¬ 
ley  how  the  population  of  India  would  be 
affected  by  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  charter,  said  it  would  be  be¬ 
fore  the  House  in  various  printed  docu¬ 
ments.  He  still  expected  to  get  the  sub¬ 
ject  through  the  House  in  the  present  Ses¬ 
sion  ;  but,  if  serious  obstacles  should  arise, 
either  before  or  after  he  had  proposed  his 
Resolutions,  he  should  state  them  to  the 
House,  and  notice  that  his  intention  was 
changed. 

April  23. 

Mr.  Grattan  concluded  an  animated  and 
glowing  speech,  by  moving  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee,  to  consider  the 
claims  of  the  Catholicks  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Duigenan  spoke  at  some  length 
against  the  motion  ;  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley  iu 
its  favour. 

Mr.  U  .  BanJees  thought  concession  preg¬ 
nant  with  danger  to  the  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment;  and  that  it  was  not  desired  by 
the  people  of  England.  He  compared 
Popery  to  fire,  which  was  a  good  servant, 
but  a  bad  master. 

Lord  Binning  replied  to  many  of  the 
observations  of  the  preceding  speaker. 

Colonel  Lemon  said,  the  motion  being 
simply  one  of  inquiry,  should  have  his 
support. 

Mr.  Given  contended  that  the  Catholic 
peasantry  of  Ireland  had  no  interest  in 
the  present  motion  ;  and  that,  were  it  i 
conceded,  their  disappointment  on  disco¬ 
very  of  the  deception  might  be  productive 
of  great  danger. 

Mr.  Vernon  replied  to  most  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  preceding  speakers,  and 
was  followed  by  Lord  Milton. 

Mr.  Marry att  also  spoke  in  favour,  and 
Messrs.  C.  Adams  and  Bernard  against,  the 
motion. — The  further  discussion  was  then,  ) 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perceval,  adjourned 
at  two  in  the  morning. 

O 


Apiil  24. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Catholie 
Claims  being  resumed,  Sir  W.  Scott  blamed 
the  frequent  agitation  of  this  question, 
which  he  thought  the  people  of  England 
were  averse  from  entertaining. 

Mr.  Yorke  noticed  the  menace  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  supporters  of 
the  Catholicks,  that  rejection  of  their 
claims  would  be  followed  by  rebellion. 

Mr.  Perceval,  at  the  close  of  a  long 
speech,  said,  that  his  opposition  was 
founded  upon  present  circumstances,  not 
on  religious  grounds.  He  did  not  say, 
because  Emancipation  was  not  granted 
now,  theiefore  it  never  would.  He  thought 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion.  A  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
Catholic  mind,  and  he  must  wait  to  see 

where 
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where  it  would  lead.  If  ever  their  re¬ 
quests  were  granted,  it  must  not  be  with¬ 
out  guards  and  securities  ;  the  power  of 
the  Pope  must  be  disavowed. 

Messrs.  L.  Foster ,  Shaw ,  and  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  spoke  against  the  motion ;  which 
was  supported  in  a  brilliant  speech  by- 
Mr.  Canning,  also  by  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
Messrs.  Whitbread,  Herbert ,  W.  Smith, 
and  /'i onsonby  ;  the  latter  Gentleman  sta¬ 
ting  that,  while  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  he 
had  received  the  most  direct  and  positive 
commands  of  an  illustrious  Personage  (the 
Prince  Regent),  to  communicate  to  the 
Catholicks  (hat  he  was  favourable  to  their 
wishes.  At  six  o’clock  the  House  divided, 
when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  85  ;  the  numbers  being  500  to  215. 

House  of  Lords,  April  27. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  after  dwelling 
upon  the  strength  and  importance  of  Ba- 
dajnz,  and  the  various  sieges  it  had  un¬ 
dergone,  reverted  to  the  late  capture  of 
that  fortress,  praising  the  skill  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Commander,  and  the  gallantry 
of  the  officers  and  troops.  The  conduct 
of  Gen.  Picton  (he  observed)  had  inspired 
a  confidence  in  the  army,  and  exhibited 
an  example  of  science  and  bravery,  which 
had  been  surpassed  by  no  other  officer. 
The  two  attacks  led  by  Gens.  Picton  and 
Walker,  had  succeeded  by  escalade  at  the 
extremities  of  the  place  ;  the  latter  attack 
was  a  feint  at  first,  and  the  troops  had  got 
into  the  fortress  by  escalade,  where  there 
was  no  breach,  and  in  the  face  of  a  strong 
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Extraordinary  Gazette,  continued. 
Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Wellington, 
dated  Camp  at  Badajos,  April  8. 

My  Lord,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  inform  your  Lordship  that  our  nume¬ 
rous  wounded  officers  and  soldiers  are 
doing  well. — I  have  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  attention  paid  them  by 
Mr.  M‘Gregor,  the  Inspector-general  of 
Hospitals,  and  the  Medical  Gentlemen 
under  his  direction  ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
loss  to  the  service  upon  this  occasion  will 
not  eventually  be  great. 

I  am,  &c.  Wellington. 

Officers  Killed  and  Wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  from  the  5 1st  of  March  to  the 
2d  of  April. 

Killed. — 45th  foot,  Lieut.  White;  Por¬ 
tuguese  artillery,  Capt.  A.  V.  Barreiro, 
Wounded. — Royal  artillery,  Capt.  Dun- 
das,  lost  an  arm;  King’s  Germ,  artillery, 
Lieut.  Thiele,  slightly;  34th  foot,  Lieut. 
Masterman,  acting  engineer,  severely, 
not  dangerously  ;  92d  foot,  Lieut.  Catte- 
naugh,  acting  engineer,  slightly  ;  94th 
foot,  Lieut.  Munroe,  slightly  ;  21st  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Ensign  F.  de  Castro,  slightly.’  , 
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bastion.  It  was  due  to  Gen.  Walker  to 
say  that  be  had  on  this  occasion  sustained 
the  reputation  which  be  had  acquired  on 
former  occasions,  particularly  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Vimiera,  where  he  commanded  the 
50th  regiment,  and  manoeuvred  it  in  so 
superior  a  manner,  as  to  defeat  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  body  of  the  Enemy,  five  times 
the  number  of  that  regiment;  and  occa¬ 
sioned  the  French  General  who  was  taken, 
to  desire  to  be  introduced  to  him,  stating, 
that  he  had  done  what  he  had  never  seen 
before  in  any  battle.  The  Noble  Mover 
also  spoke  of  the  behaviour  of  Col.  Bar¬ 
nard  with  admiration  ;  and  noticed  the 
race  of  young  officers  that  were  rising  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  and  command  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Leader  of  the  combined  armies. 
He  hoped  the  friends  and  relatives  of  those 
who  so  gloriously  fell,  would  derive  con¬ 
solation  from  the  fame  of  the  illustrious 
dead  ;  from  the  reflection,  that  they  had 
performed  the  most  eminent  service  to 
their  country,  and  that  if  they  had  fallen, 
they  fell  not  in  vain.  Lord  Wellington 
was  praiseworthily  distinguished,  for  not 
exposing  the  lives  of  his  men  to  unneces¬ 
sary  hazard  ;  on  the  present  occasion, 
though  the  loss,  was  great,  it  did  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  magnitude. of  the  object  attained. 
The  Noble  Lord  concluded  with  moving 
the  Thanks  of  the  House  to  the  General, 
the  officers  and  troops,  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner;  which,  after  a  few  words  from  Lord 
Holland  in  support  of  the  motion,  was 
carried  unanimously. 

[7b  be  continued .] 
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From  the  6th  to  the  1th  of  April,  inclusive . 

Killed. — 28th  foot,  Capt.  Johnstone, 
aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-gen.  Bowes  ;  royal 
artillery,  Capt.  Lathum;  royal  engineers., 
Lieut.  Lascetles  and  De  Salabury;  1st 
halt.  4th  foot,  Capt.  Bellingham,  Lieut. 
Stavely;  2d  batt.  5th  foot,  Major  Ridge; 
1st  batt.  7th  foot,  Major  Singer,  Capt. 
Cholwick,  Lieuts.  Ray,  Fowler,  Pike;  1st 
batt.  23d  foot,  Capt.  JVIaw,  Lieut.  Collins; 
3d  batt.  27th  foot,  Capt.  Jones,  Lieuts. 
Levinge,  Simcoe,  Whyte;  2d  batt.  38th 
foot,  Ensign  Evans  ;  ist  batt.  40th  foot, 
Lieuts.  Ay  ling  and  Greenshnld  ;  1st  batt. 
43d  foot,  Lieut.-col.  M‘Leod,  Lieuts.  Har¬ 
vest,  Taggart ;  2d  batt.  44th  ft.  Lieuts.  Un¬ 
thank  and  Argent;  1st  batt.  45th  ft.  Capt. 
Herrick,  Ensigns  M'Donald,  Gollins;  1st 
batt.  48th  foot,  Capt.  Brookg,  Lieut.  Chil- 
cott,  Ens.  Barker;  1st  batt.  52d  ft.  Capts. 
Jones.  Madden,  Poole,  Lieuts.  Booth, 
Royal;  5th  batt.  60th  foot,  Lieut.  Sterne; 
2d  batt.  83d  foot,  Capt.  Fry ;  1st  batt. 
88th  foot,  Capt.  Lindsay,  Lieuts.  Mans-, 
field,  M‘A!pin  ;  94th  foot,  Ensign  Long; 
1st  batt,  95th,  Major  O’Hara,  Capt.  Dig- 
gle,  Lieut.  Stokes.;  3d  bait,  95th  foot, 

Lieuts. 
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Lieuts.  Hovenden,  Carey,  Allix,  Crou- 
dace;  1st  batt.  40th  foot,  Mr.  O'Brien, 

volunteer. 

Wounded. — 77th  foot,  Lieut. -gen.  Pic- 
ton,  slightly,  Maj.-gen.  the  Hon.  C.  Col¬ 
ville,  severely,  not  dangerously;  81st 
foot,  Maj.-gen.  Kempt,  slightly  ;  1st  batt. 
50th  foot,  Maj.-gen.  Walker,  severely; 
6th  foot,  Maj.-gen.  Bowes,  severely,  not 
dangerously  ;  7th  West  India  regiment  of 
foot,  Major  the  Hon.  H.  Pakenham,  As¬ 
sistant  Adj. -general,  severely,  not  dange¬ 
rously  ;  Major  Brooke,  Permanent  Adj. - 
qr.-mast.-gen.  severely,  not  dangerously  ; 
81st  foot,  Capt.  James,  Deputy  Adj. -gen. 
severely,  not  dangerously  ;  92d  foot,  Bre¬ 
vet-major  M'Pherson,  Brig.'- major,  se¬ 
verely,  not  dangerously  ;  28th  foot,  Capt. 
Porter,  Brig.-major,  severely,  not  dange¬ 
rously  ;  45th  foot,  Capt.  Campbell,  Brig.- 
major,  slightly;  30th  foot,  Capt.  Machell, 
Brig.-major,  severely;  71st  foot,  Capt. 
Spottiswoode,  Aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-gen. 
Colville,  severely;  5th’  foot,  Capt.  Ben¬ 
nett,  Aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-gen.  Kempt, 
severely;  50th  foot,  Lieut.  Johnstone, 
Aide-de-camp  to  Major-general  Walker, 
slightly ;  18th  hussars,  Lieut.  Harris, 
Aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-gen.  the  Hon.  C. 
Stewart,  very  slightly ;  King’s  German 
artillery,  Lieut.  Goeben,  severely  ;  royal 
engineers,  Capts.  Nicholas  and  Williams, 
and  Lieut.  Emmett,  severely;  1st  royal 
Scots,  Lieuts.  Rae  and  O’Neil,  acting  en¬ 
gineers,  slightly  ;  1st  batt.  4th  foot,  Maj. 
Faunee,  slightly ;  Captains  Williamson, 
Wilson,  Burke,  and  Hanwell,  severely, 
Lieutenant  Salvin,  slightly  ;  Lieuts.  Dean, 
Brown,  and  Shepperd,  severely,  Convoy, 
slightly,  Craster,  severely,  Boyd,  slightly, 
and  Aley,  severely  ;  Ensigns  Rawlins  and 
Arnold,  severely  ;  2d  batt.  5th  ft.  Capt. 
Doyle,  Lieut.  J.  Pennington,  Ensign  Hop¬ 
kins,  severely;  1st  batt.  7th  fuot,  Lieut. - 
col.  Blakeney,  Capt.  Mair,  Lieuts,  St. 
Pol,  Moses,  Devey,  Barrington,  Lester, 
Russell,  and  George,  severely,  Lieuts. 
Henry,  Baldwin,  and  Knowle,  slightly  ; 
1st  batt.  23d  foot,  Captains  Leckey  and 
Stainforth,  severedy,  Captain  Hawtyn, 
slightly,  Lieuts.  Johnstone,  Harrison, 
Tucker,  G.  Brown,  Farmer,  Brownson, 
Walker,  Fielding,  Whaley,  Homes,  Se¬ 
cond  Lieuts.  Winyates  and  Llewelyn,  se¬ 
verely ;  3d  batt.  27th  foot,  Maj.  Erskine, 
(Lieut.-col.),  Capt.  Ward  (Lieut. -col.) 
severely,  Lieut.  Gordon,  slightly,  Lieuts. 
A.  Thompson  and  Radcliffe,  severely, 
Lieuts.  Moore,  Hanley,  Pollock,  and 
Weir,  slightly,  Ensign  Phillip?,  severely, 
Ensign  Warrington,  severely  (since  dead) ; 
Adj.  Davidson,  severely ;  2d  batt.  30th 
foot,  Major  Grey  (Lieut.-col.),  severely 
(since  dead),  Capt.  Hitchin,  slightly,  Capt. 
Chambers,  severely,  Lieuts.  Baillie,  Ne¬ 
ville,  and  Ensign  Pratt,  slightly;  2d  batt. 
38  th  foot,  Capt.  Barnard,  severely,  Lieut. 


Magill  and  Lawrence,  slightly,  Ens.  Ried, 
severely;  1st  batt.  40th  foot,  Lieut.-col. 
Harcourt,  Major  Gillies,  Capt.  Phillips, 
severely,  Capt.  Bowen,  slightly,  Lieuts. 
Street,  Grey,  Moore,  Turton,  Butler,  Mil¬ 
ler,  Anthony,  and  Toole,  severely,  Lieut. 
Gorman,  slightly,  Ens.  Johnson,  severely; 
1st  batt.  43d  foot,  Major  Wells,  severely. 
Captains  Ferguson  and  Stroud,  slightly, 
Lieuts.  Pollock,  Rideout,  and  Capell,  se¬ 
verely,  Lieut.  W.  Freer,  right  arm  ampu¬ 
tated,  Lieut.  Oglander,  left  arm  ampu¬ 
tated,  Lieut.  Madden,  severely,  Lieuts. 
Hodgson,  O’Connell,  and  Cook,  slightly, 
Lieut.  B.  Freer,  Considine,  and  Bailie, 
severely  ;  2d  batt.  44th,  Lieut.-col.  H.  G. 
Carleton,  Capts.  Berwick,  Brugh,  Jer- 
voice,  severely,  Lieut.  Mead,  slightly, 
Lieut.  Sinclair,  severely,  Ensign  O’Reilly, 
slightly ;  1st  batt.  45th  foot,  Capts.  Light- 
foot  and  O'Flaharty,  slightly,  Lieutenants 
Powell,  Reynett,  Metcalf,  severely,  Lieuts. 
M'Pherson,  Dale,  M unroe,  Ensign  Ste¬ 
wart,  slightly,  Ensign  Jones,  severely ; 
1st  batt.  48th  foot,  Lieut.-col.  Erskine, 
severely,  Maj.  Wilson,  Capt.  Bell,  slightly, 
Capt.  French,  severely,  Capt.  Turnpenny, 
slightly,  Lieut.  Brook,  severely,  Lieuts. 
Stroud,  Cuthbertson,  Robinson,  Armstrong, 
Wilson,  and  Pountney,  slightly,  Ensigns 
Thatcher,  Johnson,  Bourke,  Thomson, 
slightly;  1st  battalion,  50th  foot,  Lieut. 
M'Carthy,  acting  engineer,  severely;  1st 
batt.  52d  foot,  Lieut.-col.  Gibbs,  Major 
Mein,  and  Captain  Campbell,  severely, 
Capt.  Merry,  severely  (since  dead),  Lieuts. 
M'Nair,  Kinloch,  and  York,  slightly, 
Lieut.  Blackwood,  severely,  Lieuts.  Da¬ 
vis  and  Royds,  slightly,  Lieuts.  Barlow 
and  C.  Dawson,  severely,  Ensign  Gowler 
and  Adj.  Winterbottom,  slightly ;  5th  bt. 
60th  foot,  Lieut. -cols.  Williams  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  and  Lieut.  Gilsa,  slightly,  Adj. 
Broetz,  severely  ;  74th  foot,  Lieut.-col. 
the  Hon.  Power  French  and  Capt.  Lang- 
lands,  severely,  Capt.  Thomson,  slightly, 
Lieut.  Grant,  severely,  Lieut.  Pattison, 
slightly,  Lieut.  King,  severely,  Lieut. 
Ironside,  slightly ;  77th  foot,  Lieut.-col. 
Duncan,  slightly,  Lieut.  Clark,  severely. 
Lieutenant  Pennefather  and  Adj.  Jones, 
slightly;  2d  batt.  83d  foot,  Lieuts.  Bowles, 
O’Neil,  and  Bloomfield,  severely,  Lieut. 
Barry,  Ensign  Vavasour,  Fitzgibbons, 
slightly,  Ensign  Lane,  severely;  1st  batt. 
88th  foot,  Capt.  Murphy,  severely,  Capt. 
Peschail,  very  slightly,  Captain  Dauern, 
slightly,  Capts.  Colborn,  Whitelaw,  W. 
Stewart,  and  Ensign  Gratton,  severely ; 
94th  foot,  Lieut.  Bogue,  severely ;  1st 
batt.  95th  foot,  Capts.  Crampton  and  Bal- 
vaird,  severely*  Capts.  Gray  and  M‘Der- 
tned,  slightly,  Lieuts.  Johnson  and  Gard¬ 
ner,  severely,  Lieut.  Fitzmorrice,  slightly, 
Lieuts.  Manners,  M'Pherson,  and  Fors¬ 
ter,  severely  ;  3d  batt.  95th  foot,  Lieut. 
Macdonald,  severely.  Lieutenant  Stewart, 

slightly. 
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slightly,  Lieut.  Worsley,  severely,  Lieut. 
Farmer;  Brunswick Oels,  Capt.  Girswald, 
severely,  Lieut.  Kunowsky,  slightly ;  4Qth 
foot,  volunteer  Widenham,  slightly;  43d 
foot,  volunteer  O’Connell,  severely;  45th 
foot,  volunteer  Percy,  slightly;  83d  foot, 
volunteer  Illers,  slightly ;  95th  foot,  vo¬ 
lunteer  Lawson,  slightly. 

Killed. — 3dreg.  line,  Portuguese,  Lieut. 
A.  de  Silviera;  11th  do.  Lieut. -colonel 
McDonnell,  9 1st  British;  23d  do.  Ensign 
D.  de  Cavallo ;  1st  Ca$adores,  Lieut.  J.  M. 
St.Valez;  3d  ditto,  Captain  Morphew,  R. 
W.  I.  R.  British ;  8th  ditto,  Captain  de 
Bi  uning,  Y.  Lt.  1. ;  Lieutenant  Pinto  de 
Lousao. 

Wounded. — 79th  British  regiment,  Brig.-* 
general  Harvey,  severely;  44th  do.  Capt. 
Peacocke,  Brig.-maj.  severely,  Lieut.  Al¬ 
varo  de  Costa,  Aid-de-camp  to  Brig.-gen. 
Harvey,  severely ;  R.  B.  artillery.  Major 
Tulloch  ;  42d  b.  11th  line,  Major  Ander¬ 
son.  slightly.  Capt.  J.  de  Mattos,  severely, 
Capts.  F.  de  Almeida,  J  Maria,  and  Lieut. 
J.  V'.  de  la  Serda,  slightly,  Lieuts.  Cle¬ 
ments,  El  Pinto,  M.  dos  Santos  Cebral, 
and  Ensigns  J.  de  Gouvoa,  M.  Tavary, 
Oliva,  and  J.  D’Averida,  severely,  Ensign 
Gos  Bernido,  slightly  ;  1 5th  line,  Capt. 
Th.  O’Neil  (32d  British),  severely,  Ens. 
F.  de  Poulal,  severely;  21st  line,  Lieut. 
Peruva,  severely  ;  23d  line,  Capt.  R.  Fe¬ 
lix,  Lieut.  J.  Reboeho,  and  Ensign  J. 
Mendorca,  slightly,  Lieut.  A.  Madieras, 
and  Ensigns  Pedro  Re  Bocho,  and  F.  Ser- 
viera,  severely;  1st  Ca£adores,  Maj.  Al- 
geo  (late  34th  British),  Capt.  M'Donald 
(71st  British),  severely,  and  Ensign  Re- 
bello  ;  3d  do.  Lieut.-col.  Elder  (late  95th 
British),  Major  P.  de  Silviera,  Capt.  I. 
Ignacio,  Captain  Dobbin  (27th  British), 
Lieuts.  M.  Paxato  and  J.  C.  D'Aindarldo, 
Ensign  J.  Fexeira;  7th  do.  Capt.  O’Hara 
(47th  Brit.),  Lieut.  R.Carmaeho,  severely, 
Lieut.  A.  Graves,  Ensign  j.  Joze  de  Al¬ 
meida,  slightly  ;  8th  ditto,  Captain  J. 
F.  de  Magelaens,  severely,  Lieutenant 
J.  W.  Candoso,  Ensign  J.  Lecha,  slightly. 

Grand  Total  of  British  and  Portuguese  Loss 

at  the  Siege  of  Badajos,  from  the  18 th 

March  to  7  th  Afrit,  inclusive. 

Seventy-two  officers,  51  serjeants,  2 
drummers,  910  rank  and  file,  killed;  306 
officers,  216  serjeants,  17  drummers, 
3248  rank  and  file,  wounded;  1  serjeant, 
62  rank  and  file,  missing. 

[The  return  of  ordnance  found  in  Ba¬ 
dajos,  is  133  brass  guns,  19  brass  mor¬ 
tars,  20  howitzers,  besides  5481  muskets 
with  bayonets,  an  immense  quantity  of 
powder,  balls,  shot,  shells,  and  materials 
for  making  gun  carriages.] 

Admiralty -office,  April  25.  Copy  of  a 
Letter  from  Capt.  Taylor,  of  the  Apollo, 
to  Yice-adm.  Sir  E.  Peljew. 


gjr  H.  M.  S.  Apollo ,  off  Cape 

Corse,  Feb.  14. 

In  rounding  Cape  Corse  at  day-break 
yesterday  morning,  I  fell  in  with  a  French 
frigate-built  store-ship  and  a  corvette.  Af¬ 
ter  closing  from  to  leeward,  the  former 
struck,  and  proves  to  be  the  Merinos, 
commanded  by  M.  Honore  Coardonan, 
Captain  of  a  frigate,  and  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  is  quite  new,  850  tons,  pierced 
for  36,  but  mounting  only  20  guns,  8- 
pounders,  with  126  men,  six  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  20  wounded.  She  was 
going  to  Sagona  for  timber.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  state  that  we  have  suffered 
no  loss,  although  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  on  the  Cape  and  Island  of 
Gioeglia  above  four  hours,  nearly  be¬ 
calmed.  Notwithstanding  the  signals 
made  to  the  corvette  from  the  Commo¬ 
dore  for  her  assistance,  she  made  her  es¬ 
cape  with  the  help  of  boats  from  the 
shore.  She  is  the  Mohawk,  formerly  Eng¬ 
lish,  taken  in  1799,  of  130  men,  and  a 
few  conscripts. — I  have  reason  to  be  much 
gratified  with  the  conduct  of  all  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  ship’s  company,  particularly  with 
Mr.  James  Begbie,  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Apollo,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
upon  several  occasions. 

(Signed)  B.  W.  Taylor. 

[Another  letter,  transmitted  by  Sir  E. 
Pel  lew,  from  Capt.  Stewart,  of  the  Blos¬ 
som,  announces  the  capture,  on  the  23d 
Feb.  off  Cabrera,  of  the  French  schooner* 
Le  Jean  Bart,  launched  at  Marseilles, 
five  weeks  ago,  carrying  106  men,  and 
seven  guns,  J.  F.  Coutome,  commander: 
her  capture  was  owing  to  her  mistaking 
the  Blossom  for  a  merchantman.] 

Doivning-street,  April  25.  Dispatch 
from  Lieut. -gen.  Campbell,  dated  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Feb.  25. 

[Gen.  Campbell,  after  noticing  the  ar¬ 
rival  at  Gibraltar  of  a  part  of  the  rein¬ 
forcements  from  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
that  Gen.  Ballasteros  is  appointed  Cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  four  kingdoms  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the. 
Fourth  Army,  gives  the  following  letter 
from  Gen.  Ballasteros  relative  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  action  with  the  Enemy  at  Car- 
tamar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga  :] 
Sir,  Yunquera ,  Feb.  17.  ' 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  communicate 
to  your  Excellency,  that  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing,  with  2000  infantry,  and  300  cavalry, 
1  attacked  Gen.  Maranzin,  Governor  of 
Malaga,  who  was  at  Cartamar  with  2000 
infantry  and  400  horse.  He  was  com¬ 
pletely  routed  and  pursued  to  within  a 
league  of  Malaga;  Maranzin  and  the 
whole  of  the  chiefs  were  killed,  many  of¬ 
ficers,  and  more  than  1200  men,  hors  de 
combat,-— [Gen.  Ballasteros  concludes  wifi^ 

praising 
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praising  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  and 
stating  that  he  had  put  the  whole  of  the 
forces  of  Andalusia  in  motion  against  him, 
but  that  they  would,  from  the  want,  of  pro¬ 
visions,  be  soon  obliged  to  disperse.] 


[This  Gazette  contains  the  following 
Declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  made  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  notified  by  the  French  Mi¬ 
nister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  Senate,  that  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees  still  continue  in  full 
force.  The  Declaration  is  preceded  by 
an  Order  in  Council,  stating,  that  if  at 
any  time  hereafter  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees  shall,  by  some  authentic  act  of 
the  French  Government,  publicly  pro¬ 
mulgated,  be  repealed,  then,  and  from 
thenceforth,  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
shall,  without  any  further  Order,  be 
wholly  and  absolutely  revoked.] 

[The  British  Government  has,  in  this 
Declaration,  published  a  justification  of 
its  conduct  in  not  repealing  the  Or¬ 
ders  in  Council.  In  the  plea  urged  by' 
America,  that  Buonaparte’s  .Edicts  were 
withdrawn  so  long  ago  as  the  10th  of  last 
March,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  declared  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De¬ 
crees  to  be  in  force,  though  the  American 
President  had  declared  them  to  be  re¬ 
pealed.  These  are  the  words  :  “  ’Till  the 
British  Ordeis  in  Council  are  rescinded, 
the  principles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
are  in  full  vigour.  The  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees  will  remain  against  those  Powers 
who  allow  their  flag  to  be  denationalized.” 
— The  British  State  Paper  declares  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  not  to  be  re¬ 
pealed,  because  France  lias  herself  so  de¬ 
clared  ;  and  it  maintains  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  as  founded  on  universal  practice, 
and  originating  in  general  reason  and 
common  sense.  1 

DECLARATION. - “  The  Govern¬ 

ment  of  France  having,  by  an  Official  Re¬ 
port,  communicated  by  its  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  Conservative  Senate 
on  the  lOih  day  of  March  last,  removed 
all  doubts  as  to  the  perseverance  of  that 
Government  in  the  assertion  of  principles, 
and  in  the  maintenance  of  a  system,  not 
more  hostile  to  the  maritime  rights  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  than  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and 
independence  of  Neutral  Nations  ;  and 
having  thereby  plainly  developed  the  in- 
prdinate  pretensions  which  that  system, 
as  promulgated  in  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan,  was  from  the  first  designed  to 
enforce :  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the 
behalf  of  his  Majesty,  deems  it  proper, 
upon  this  formal  and  authentic  republi¬ 
cation  of  the  principles  of  those  Decrees, 
thus  publicly  to  declare  his  Royal  High¬ 


ness’s  determination  still  firmly  to  resist 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  this 
arbitrary  code,  which  the  Government  of 
France  openly  avows  its  purpose  to  im¬ 
pose  by  force  upon  the  world,  as  the  Law 
of  Nations. — From  the  lime  that  the  pro¬ 
gressive  injustice  and  violence  of  the 
French  Government  made  it  impossible 
for  his  Majesty  any  longer  to  restrain  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  within  their 
ordinary  limits,  without  submitting  to 
consequences  not  less  ruinous  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  his  dominions,  than  derogatory 
to  the  rights  of  his  Crown,  his  Majesty 
has  endeavoured,  t>5f  a  restricted  and  mo¬ 
derate  use  of  those  rights  of  retaliation, 
which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  ne¬ 
cessarily  called  into  action,  to -reconcile 
Neutral  States  to  those  measures  which 
the  conduct  of  the  Enemy  had  rendered 
unavoidable ;  and  which  his  Majesty  has 
at  all  times  professed  his  readiness  to  re¬ 
voke,  so  soon  as  the  Decrees  of  the  Ene¬ 
my,  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  should 
be  formally  and  unconditionally  repealed, 
and  the  commerce  of  Neutral  Nations  be 
restored  tQ  its  accustomed  course. — At  a 
subsequent  period  of  the  war,  his  Majes- 
ty,  availing  himself  of  the  then  situation 
of  Europe,  without  abandoning  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  object  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
of  November,  1807,  was  induced  so' to 
limit  their  operation,  as  materially  to  al¬ 
leviate  the  restrictions  thereby  imposed 
upon  neutral  commerce.  The  Orders  in 
Council  of  April,  1809,  was  substituted 
in  the  room  of  those  of  November,  1807,. 
and  the  retaliatory  system  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  acted  no  longer  on  every  country  in 
which  the  aggressive  measures  of  the  Ene¬ 
my  were  in  force,  but  was  confined  in  its 
operation  to  France,  and  to  the  countries 
upon  which  the  French  yoke  was  most 
strictly  imposed;  and  which  had  become 
virtually  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  France. 
— The  United  Slates  of  America  remained 
nevertheless  dissatisfied ;  and  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
an  artifice  too  successfully,  employed  oh 
the  part  of  the  Enemy,  who  has  pretended 
that  the  Decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  were 
repealed,  although  the  Decree  effecting 
such  repeal  has  never  been  promulgated  ; 
although  the  notification  of  such  pre¬ 
tended  repeal  distinctly  described  it  to  be 
dependent  on  conditions,  in  which  the 
Enemjr  knew  Great  Britain  could  never 
acquiesce;  and  although  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  has  since  appeared  of  their  subse? 
quent  execution. 

But  the  Enemy  h^s  at  length  laid  aside 
all  dissimulation;  he  now  publicly  and 
solemnly  declares,  not  only  that  those 
Decrees  still  continue  in  force,  but  that 
they  shall  be  rigidly  executed  until  Great 
Britain  shall  comply  with  additional  con¬ 
ditions,  equally  extravagant ;  and  he 
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further  announces  the  penalties  of  those 
Decrees  to  be  in  full  force  against  all  na¬ 
tions  which  shall  suffer  their  flag  to  be, 
as  it  is  termed  in  this  new  Code,  ‘  dena¬ 
tionalized.’— “In  addition  to  the  disavowal 
of  1  he  blockade  of  May  1806,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  that  blockade  was  e$J- 
tablished,  and  in  addition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  British  Orders  in  Council,  he  demands 
an  admission,  of  the  principles,  that  the 
goods  of  an  Enemy,  carried  under  a  neu¬ 
tral  flag,  shall  be  treated  as  neutral ;  that 
neutral  property  under  the  flag  of  an  Ene¬ 
my  shall  be  treated  as  hostile  ;  that  arms 
end  warlike  stores  alone  (to  the  exclusion 
of  ship  timber  and  other  articles  of  naval 
equipment)  shall  be  regarded  as  contra¬ 
band  of  war  ;  and  that  no  ports  shall  be 
considered  as  lawfully  blockaded,  except 
fuel)  as  are  invested  and  besieged,  in  the 
presumption  of  their  being  taken  [en  pre¬ 
vention  d'etre  pris],  and  into  which  a 
merchant  6hip  cannot  enter  without  dan¬ 
ger.— -By  these  and  other  demands,  the 
Enemy  in  fact  requires,  that  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  all  civilized  nations,  shall  re¬ 
nounce,  at  his  arbitrary  pleasure,  the  or¬ 
dinary  and  indisputable  rights  of  maritime 
war;  that  Great  Britain,  in  particular, 
shall  forego  the  advantages  of  her  naval 
superiority,  and  allow  the  commercial 
property,  as  well  as  the  produce  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  France,  and  her  confede¬ 
rates,  to  pass  the  ocean  in  security,  whilst 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  in 
effect  proscribed  from  all  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  other  nations  ;  and  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  these  realms 
are  to  be  excluded  from  every  country  in 
the  world,  to  which  the  arms  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Enemy  can  extend. 

Such  are  the  demands  to  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government  is  summoned  to  submit; 
to  the  abandonment  of  its  most  antient, 
essential,  and  undoubted  maritime  rights. 
Such  is  the  Code  by  which  France  hopes, 
Under  the  cover  of  a  neutral  flag,  to  render 
her  commerce  unassailable  by  sea  ;  whilst 
the  proceeds  to  invade  or  to  incorporate 
with  her  own  dominions,  all  States  that 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  their  national  interests 
at  her  command,  and,  in  abdication  of 
their  just  rights,  to  adopt  a  code,  by  which 
they  are  required  to  exclude,  under  the 
mask  of  municipal  regulation,  whatever 
is  British,  from  their  dominions. — The 
pretext  for  these  extravagant  demands  is, 
that  some  of  these  principles  were  adopted 
by  voluntary  compact  in  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  as  if  a  Treaty  onqe  existing  be¬ 
tween  two  particular  countries,  founded 
on  special  and  reciprocal  consideration*, 
binding  only  on  the  contracting  parties, 
and  which  in  the  last  Treaty  of  Peace  be¬ 
tween  the  same  powers  had  not  been  re¬ 
vived,  were  to  be  regarded  as  declaratory 
CfiNT.  Mao.  June ,  IS  13, 
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of  the  public  law  of  nations.— It  is  need¬ 
less  for  his  Royal  Highness  to  demonstrate 
the  injustice  of  such  pretensions.  Pie 
might  otherwise  appeal  to  the  practice  of 
Fiance  herSelf,  in  this  and  in  former  wars* 
and  to  her  own  established  codes  of  mari¬ 
time  law  :  it  is  sufficient  that  these  ne\V 
demands  of  the  Enemy  form  a  wide  de¬ 
parture  from  those  conditions  on  which 
the  alleged  repeal  of  the  French  Decrees 
wgs  accepted  by  America ;  and  upon 
which  alone,  erroneously  assuming  that 
repeal  to  be  complete*  America  lias 
claimed  a  revocation  of  the  British  Orders 
in  Council* 

His  Royal  Highne?s,  upon  a  review  cf 
all  these  eiicumstantes,  feels  persuaded, 
that  so  soon  as  this  formal  Declaration  by 
the  Government  of  France,  of  its  unabated 
adherence  to  the  principles  and  provisions 
of  the  Berlin  apd  Milan  Decrees  shall  he 
made  known  in  America,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  actuated  not  less  by 
a  sense  of  justice  to  Great  Britain,  than 
by  what  is  due  to  its  own  dignity,  will  be 
disposed  to  recall  those  measures  of  hos¬ 
tile  exclusion,  which,  under  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  real  yiews  and  conduct  of 
the  French  Government,  America  has 
exclusively  applied  to  the  commerce 
and  ships  of  war  of  Great  Britain. — To 
accelerate  a  result  so  advantageous  to 
the  true  interests  of  both  countries,  and 
so  conducive  to  the  re-establishment  of 
perfect  friendship  between  them  ;  ar.d  to 
give  a  decisive  proof  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness’s  disposition  to  perform  the  engage¬ 
ments  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  by  re¬ 
voking  the  Orders  in  Council  whenever  the 
French  Decrees  shall  be  actually  and  nr  - 
conditionally  repealed  ;  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  has  been  this  day  pleased, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behaif  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Privy  Council,  to  order  and  declare: 

“  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Milan  Decrees  shall,  by  some  au¬ 
thentic  act  of  the  French  Government,  pub¬ 
licly  promulgated,  be  expressly  and  un¬ 
conditionally  repealed,  then  and  from 
thenceforth,  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
7th  day  of  January  1807,  and  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  26th  day  of  April  1809, 
shall  without  any  further  order  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  are  declared  from  thence¬ 
forth  to  be,  wholly  and  absolutely  revoked  s 
and  further,  that  the  full  benefit  of  this 
Order  shall  be  extended  to  any  ship  or 
vessel  captured  subsequent  to  such  au¬ 
thentic  act  of  repeal  of  the  French  De¬ 
crees,  although  antecedent  to  such  re¬ 
peal  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  have  com¬ 
menced,  and  shall  be  in  the  prosecution 
of,  a  voyage,  which  under  the  said  Orders 
in  Council,  or  one  of  them,  would  have 
subjected  her  to  capture  and  condemna¬ 
tion  i 
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tion  ;  and  the  claimant  of  any  ship  or 
cargo  which  shall  be  captured  at  any  time 
subsequent  (o  such  authentic  act  of  repeal 
by  the  French  Government,  shall,  without 
any  further  order  or  declaration  on  the 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  on  this 
subject,  be  at  liberty  to  give  in  evidence 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  or  any 
Court  of  Vice  Admiralty,  before  which 
such  ship  or  vessel,  or  its  cargo,  shall  be 
brought  for  adjudication,  that  such  repeal 
by  the  French  Government  had  been  by 
such  authentic  act  promulgated  prior  to 
such  capture ;  and  upon  proof  thereof, 
the  voyage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
have  been  as  lawful  as  if  the  said  Orders 
in  Council  had  never  been  made  ;  saving, 
nevertheless,  to  the  captors,  such  protec¬ 
tion  and  indemnity  as  they  may  be  equi¬ 


tably  entitled  to  in  the  judgment  of  the  said 
Court,  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  or 
uncertainty  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  French 
Decrees,  or  of  the  recognition  of  such  re¬ 
peal  by  his  Majesty’s  Government,  at  the 
time  of  such  capture. — His  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  however,  deems  it  proper  to  declare, 
that  should  the  repeal  of  the  French  De¬ 
crees,  thus  anticipated  and  provided  for, 
afterwards  prove  to  have  been  illusory  on 
the  part  of  the  Enemy,  and  should  the 
restrictions  thereof  be  still  practically  en¬ 
forced,  or  revived  by  the  Enemy,  Great 
Britain  will  be  obliged,  however  reluc¬ 
tantly,  after  reasonable  notice  to  neutral 
powers,  to  have  recourse  to  such  measures 
of  retaliation  as  may  then  appear  to  he 
just  and  necessary. 

Westminster ,  April  21,  1812.” 
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FRANCE. 

Paris  Journals  to  the  14th  instant  repre¬ 
sent  Buonaparte  as  still  pressing  towards 
the  North.  He  quitted  Dresden  May  29; 
and  passed  through  Glogan  and  Posen  to 
Thorn,  which  he  reached  June  2.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  with  the  Prince  Royal,  left  the  Saxon 
capital  subsequently.  The  Empress  Louisa 
was  to  pass  15  days  at  Prague,  where  she 
would  meet  the  remainder  of  her  family  ; 
and  five  days  at  Wurtzburg  :  her  return 
to  Paris  was  fixed  for  the  latter  end  of  this 
month.  Buonaparte  every  where  review¬ 
ed  the  troops,  and,  it  is  said,  was  received 
with  acclamations.  The  French  papers 
denounce  the  propagators  of  proclama¬ 
tions,  orders  of  the  day,  and  other  alleged 
false  intelligence;  and  state,  that  “  the 
army  in  the  North  is  magnificent,  the 
weather  fine,  provisions  abundant,  and 
their  Majesties  in  excellent  health.” — In¬ 
formation  had  reached  Paris,  via  Berlin, 
of  the  death  of  Count  Roroanzow  (Rus¬ 
sian  Prime  Minister,  and  suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  French  interest,)  at 
Wilnau,  in  consequence  of  an  apoplectic 
fit. 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

In  the  Cadiz  Regency  Gazette,  of  the 
24th  of  May,  is  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  H. 
Wellesley,  inclosing  one  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  to  the  Spanish  Regency,  communi¬ 
cating  that  the  British  Government  had 
ordered  a  supply  of  clothing  for  100,000 
men  to  be  prepared,  which  would  be  im¬ 
mediately  transmitted,  along  with  supplies 
«f  arms  and  ammunition. 

Gen.  Castanos  has  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  troops  in  Gallicia,  and  has 
issued  a  long  patriotic  address  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  inhabitants. 

The  Liibon  Gazette  of  the  Ibth  ult.  con¬ 
tains  a  very  long  Order  of  the  Day  issued 
by  Marshal  Beresford  atFuehte  Guinaldo, 


and  dated  May  1. — It  reprimands,  in  very 
severe  terms,  the  conduct  of  several  corps 
of  the  Portuguese  militia,  particularly  that 
of  Oporto,  during  the  late  irruption  of  the 
French  into  the  North  of  Portugal.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  these  corps,  instead  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  heights  of  Guarda,  were  seized 
with  a  panic,  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
deserted  their  colours.  Two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  were  taken  by  the  enemy, 
and  some  of  them  drowned  in  the  Mon- 
dego,  while  about  1600  dispersed  and  de¬ 
serted.  Marshal  Beresford  directs,  that 
their  colours  shall  not  he  restored  to  these 
corps,  till  they  have  behaved  with  valour 
in  the  presence  of  the  Enemy  ;  and  that 
those  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  dis¬ 
graced  themselves  on  this  occasion  shall, 
he  tried  by  a  Court-martial.  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  at  the  same  time,  bestows  discrimi¬ 
nating  praise  on  such  of  the  militia  regi¬ 
ments  as  performed  their  duty.  The  Or¬ 
der  concludes  with  noticing  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  garrison  of  Almeida  under 
Col.  Le  Mesurier,  and  exculpating  the 
Genera!  Officers  of  the  Portuguese  militia, 
from  the  blame  incurred  by  many  of  those 
under  them. 

'  The  Lisbon  papers  mention,  that  Gene¬ 
ral  Mina  had  attacked  a  second  convoy 
near  Sarragosa,  made  2500  prisoners,  and 
obtained  1,100,000  cruzados. — The  Baron 
de  Erolles  is  also  said  to  have  had  a  san¬ 
guinary  action  in  Catalonia,  in  which  4000 
of  the  Enemy  were  killed.  The  Spaniards 
lost  12Q0  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Letters  from  the  Portuguese  capital  to 
the  10th  inst.  though  thev^  are  deficient  in 
particulars,  contain  sufficient  matter  to 
afford  grounds  to  hope  that  we  shall  short¬ 
ly  have  to  announce  fresh  successes  of  the 
allied  .arms.  Lord  Wellington,  instead  of 
marching  to  the  Southward,  as  was  gene¬ 
rally  conjectured,  has  advanced  in  a  North¬ 
easter^  direction:  it  is  said,  which  ig  not 

improbable.. 
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improbable,  that  he  has  possessed  himself 
of  Salamanca  :  and  what  is  perhaps  of 
equal  importance,  he  has  (we  should  hope) 
by  this  vapid  advance  placed  himself  be¬ 
tween  Marmont  and  the  corps  under  Bon- 
het,  and  rendered  the  latter  liable  to  be 
inclosed  and  annihilated.  The  British 
Commander,  in  dispatches  which  have  been 
since  published  in  an  Extraordinary  Ga¬ 
zette,  stated,  that  Bonnet  had  entered  the 
Asturias  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  possess¬ 
ed  himself  of  several  ports ;  and  it  appears, 
from  the  Portuguese  Papers,  that  he  had 
not  withdrawn  at  the  date  of  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts  from  that  province.  His  force  is 
estimated  at  8000  men.  We  should  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Lord 
Wellington  to  penetrate  far  into  Spain  in 
this  direction  ;  but  rather  to  effect  his  ob¬ 
ject  by  the  rapidity  and  secrecy  of  his 
movements — and  then  retire.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  Marmont  were  at  Frontineros, 
fifty-two  miles  S^E.  of  Salamanca,  and  84 
from  Madrid  :  it  is  probable  that  his  head¬ 
quarters  would  be  removed  to  Segovia. 

A  Mail  from  Lisbon  arrived  on  the  27th 
instant,  which  left  the  Tagus  on  the  16th. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  either  the  public 
or  private  advices,  that  Lord  Wellington 
had  any  serious  design  of  attacking  Sala¬ 
manca,  or  that  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  Allied  Army  had  moved  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  The  rumour  of  its  fall  originated 
probably  in  a  reconnoissance;  for  Marr 
raont,  who  had  been  induced  to  remove  by 
the  enterprize  undertaken  by  General  Hill 
against  the  bridge  cf  Almaraz,had  returned 
from  Fonteveros,  and  again  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Salamanca. 

GERMANY. 

The  natives  of  Heligoland,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cessation  of  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  continent,  are  reduced 
to  a  deplorable  state.  They  used  former¬ 
ly  to  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood  by 
bartering  fish  at  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  Ha- 
sum,  &c.  and  also  by  piloting  ships  that 
passed  the  island.  The  merchants  have 
all  quitted  the  island. 

The  town  of  Sistow,  in  Austria,  was  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  April  last.  About 
60  inhabitants,  in  attempting  to  save  their 
goods,  perished  in  the  flames. 

Buonaparte,  it  appears,  does  not  calcu¬ 
late  upon  his  speedy  return  to  Paris  from 
the  North,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  troops 
•during  the  Summer  months  ;  for,  on  the 
20th  ult.  his  guard  of  Mamelukes,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  join  him,  passed 
through  Frankfort.  They  were  preceded 
by  upwards  of  60  waggons,  filled  with 
frame-work  for  portable  barracks,  and 
which  admits  of  being  readily  put  together. 

Notwithstanding  Buonaparte’s  flattering 
accounts  of  the  facility  with  which  supplies 
for  his  army  are  procured,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain,  unless  a  blow  is  struck  in  a  few 
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weeks,  arid  he  becomes  so  far  successful 
as  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Russian 
magazines,  which  are  immense,  they  hav¬ 
ing  transported  all  the  grain  and  forage 
into  the  rear  of  the  army,  that  the  whole 
of  Prussia  and  Germany  will  be  in  a  state 
of  starvation  ;  the  scarcity  of  forage,  in 
particular,  is  such,  that  they  have  been 
obliged  in  many  places  to  unroof  the 
thatched  houses  to  get  food  for  their  horses. 

We  extract  an  article  from  Berlin,  re¬ 
specting  the  degradation  of  Prussia  ;  and 
have  to  add,  that  all  the  towns  of  that 
kingdom  are  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Napoleon,  and  that  a  French  police  htis 
been  established  paramount  to  all  the  na¬ 
tive  authorities.  t 

Berlin, ,  May  9.-— His  Majesty  has  re¬ 
solved  to  charge  a  General  of  the  French 
army  with  the  Government  and  command 
of  the  city  of  Berlin.  The  General  of 
Division,  Duuette,  has  received  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  now  possesses  the  exclu¬ 
sive  administration.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  France, 
has  only  for  its  end  the  maintenance  of 
better  order  and  tranquillity,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  Berlin  is  almost  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  troops  :  -a  measure  that 
will  insure  the  more  prompt  remedy  of 
any  future  complaints. 

It  is  mentioned  in  private  letters  from 
the  North,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  ex¬ 
pects,  in  the  event  of'  hostilities  between 
France  and  Russia,  to  receive,  for  his  co¬ 
operation,  an  addition  to  his  territories  on 
the  side  of  Russian  Poland.  It  is  said, 
that  this  assurance  was  given  by  Buona¬ 
parte  in  a  letter  delivered  by  Count  Nar- 
bonne,  his  Aid-de-camp,  to  Frederic  Wil¬ 
liam  in  Berlin. 

RUSSIA. 

The  German  Papers  are  filled  with  de¬ 
tails  relative  to  the  military  preparations 
in  Poland,  which  are  strongly  indicative  of 
war  between  Russia  and  France. — Since 
the  departure  of  Alexander  from  his  capi¬ 
tal,  a  greater  concentration  has  taken  place 
among  the  troops--  the  labourers  upon  ail 
the  fortified  places  have  been  doubled  or 
trebled  and  the  passages  of  the  Niemen, 
which  are  fordable,  have  been  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  the  erection  of  batteries.  The  com¬ 
munication  between  the  ’Empire  and  Po¬ 
lish  Prussia,  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
has  been  nearly  suspended.  A  corps  of 
15,000  Cossacks  have  recently  joined  the 
army. 

In  Russia,  war  with  France  is  by  no 
means  unpopular,  and  generally  consider¬ 
ed  inevitable. — Some  days  before  the  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander’s  departure,  Lauriston, 
the  French  ambassador,  endeavoured  to 
detain  him  j  pretending  that  the  Fieuch 
troops  had  advanced  towards  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontiers  without  orders  from  Buona¬ 
parte  ;  and  adding,  that,  with  the  per¬ 
mission 
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mission  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  he  would 
send  one  of  his  aid-ele-camps  to  direct 
them  to  countermarch.  The  answer  of 
Alexander  was,  that  the  French  Marshals 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  acting  without  or¬ 
ders  ;  that  he  (Lauriston)  might  act  as 
he  thought  proper,  but  his  own  resolution 
was  irreversibly  taken.  It  is  supposed, 
that  this  answer  decided  the  departure  of 
Buonaparte  from  Paris. 

Letters  from  Stockholm  state,  that  Lau¬ 
riston,  the  French  Ambassador,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of  accompanying  Alex¬ 
ander  to  Wilnau  ;  but  that  a  proposal 
made  by  him  to  that  effect  was  declined. 

The  armies  in  Poland  remain  in  a  state 
of  inactivity.  It  is  mentioned  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  Buonaparte  has  offered  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Poland  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  provided  the  Emperor  Alexander  will 
shut  his  ports  to  the.  commerce  with  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  determination  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Government  to  act  upon  the  defen¬ 
sive,  and,  avoiding  a  general  battle,  cut 
off  all  the  resources  which  might  prove 
available  to  the  enemy, — The  French 
troops  in  Prussia  are  understood  to  be  in 
.great  want  of  provisions. 

SWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 

A  perfect  good  understanding  seems  to 
prevail  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  several  of  the  foreign  journals  there 
is  a  curious  paragraph,  complaining  of 
the  perfidious  conduct  of  England,  in  cir¬ 
culating  proclamations  in  Norway,  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  inhabitants  to  declare  themselves 
independent  of  Denmark.  Admitting  the 
fact,  in  what  does  our  perfidy  consist, 
while  we  are  in  a  state  pf  warfare  with 
Denmark  > 

A M ER I C  A  AND  THE  W EST  INDI ES. 

The  letters  and  papers  from  the  United 
States  breathe  a  hostile  spirit ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  American  Executive,  if 
they  be  determined  on  war,  they  are  likely 
to  experience,  in  the  outset,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  money  necessary  to  carry 
it  on.  The  loan  of  11  millions  of  dollars 
had  not  been  subscribed.  The  Act  direct¬ 
ed  that  the.  books  should  continue  open 
only  two  days,  and  limited  the  subscript 
tions  to  ten  places.  The  returns  from  six 
of  these  towns  were  only  4,050,000  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the 
remaining  four  would  not  subscribe  more 
than  one  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
The  letters  from  the  more  inland  situations 
of  America  mention,  that  the  storehouses 
were  filled  with  grain,  which  was  rotting, 
in  consequence  of  the  Embargo.  Peti¬ 
tions  and  remonstrances  on  this  head  were 
preparing  for  the  seat  of  Government. 

Among  the  recent  war  measures  of  the 
American  Executive  are — the  creation  of 
a  \Var  Department,  with  two  Secretaries 
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at  salaries  of  3000  dollars  each — the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers-**-and 
the  imposition  of  100  per  cent,  additional 
duty  upon  imports. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  have  granted  to  the 
Crown  the  sum  of  10,000/.  in  aid  of  the 
defence  of  the  Province,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  with  the  United  States.  The  or¬ 
dinary  revenues  of  the  colony  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6,000/.  a  year. 

Jamaica  Papers  of  the  12th  April  state 
that  Christophs,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  Petion,  bad  suddenly  appeared 
before  Port  au  Prince  with  his  armed  force, 
while  his  fleet,  of  seven  sail,  had  blockaded 
it  by  sea.  He  had  gained  possession  of  a 
strong  fort,  called  Cabiara;  but  it  was  ima¬ 
gined  that  his  success  would  end  there, 
Petion  having  made  great  preparations  to 
relieve  the  seat  of  his  Government. — The 
British  shipping  had  been  ordered  away 
by  Captain  Vashou,  of  the  Thalia. 

Accounts  from  St.  Domingo  state,  that 
Petion,  about  the  15th  April,  took  the 
whole  of  Christophe’s  cavalry  prisoners,  in 
number  1200,  together  with  a  general  and 
three  colonels. 

The  Missionaries,  in  conjunction  with 
some  gentlemen  at  Port  Jackson,  have 
begun  a  cotton  plantation  at  Otaheite. 
The  growth  was  luxuriant,  and  no  doubt 
was  entertained  that  in  time  it  would  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  export. 

In  the  Spanish  papers  is  a  long  account 
of  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  which  more  than  40  individuals 
were  implicated.  The  object  was  to  over¬ 
turn  the  government.  The  leaders  Peres 
and  Molina,  with  30  accomplices,  were 
apprehended,  and  about  to  be  brought  tQ 
trial.  The  first  intimation  was  made  by 
the  militia  of  Pardos,  and  the  marines, 
who,  having  been  solicited  to  desert  their 
allegiance,  discovered  the  whole  affair  to 
government. 

Letters  from  Teneriffe  state,  that  in  all 
the  Canary  islands  the  people  were  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  the  crops  having  been 
destroyed  by  clouds  of  locusts;  and  they 
were  reduced  to  eat  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  Many  persons  have  been 
absolutely  starved. 

Letters  from  Barbados  notice  a  very 
extraordinary  phenomenon  which  occurred 
there  on  the  1st  of  May.  w- During  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  April  violent  explo¬ 
sions,  like  thunder,  but  not  so  regular, 
were  heard,  with  occasional  flashes  of 
lightning.  The  next  morning  at  four 
O’clock  the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  clear 
and  light ;  but,  at  six,  thick  clouds  had 
covered  the  horizon,  from  which  issued, 
in  torrents  like  rain,  particles  finer  than 
sand,  probably  of  volcanic  matter;  and 
at  eight  it  was  as  totally  dark  as  it  was 
ever  known  in  the  most  storuxy  night, 
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This  awful  darkness  continued  till  noon, 
but  the  dusty  lowers  still  fell  at  intervals 
till  seven  in  the  evening.  During  that 
time,  it  is  calculated  that  40,0001b,  weight 
.of  the  above-mentioned  dust  fell  within 
the  space  of  every  acre,  greatly  damaging 
the  dwellings  and  plantations  ;  it  was  so 
hot  that  it  was  apprehended  it  would  have 
set  the  houses  on  fire.  Similar  effects  were 
experienced  at  the  same  time  within  ‘20 
miles  of  Martinique  by  the  ship  Emma 
and  the  schooner  Peggy.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
has  experienced  the  dreadful  effects  of  a 
volcanic  eruption.  —  N.  B.  We  find  that 
this  awful  visitation  has  been  confined  to 
the  Island  of  St.  Vincent;  the  damage 
done  is  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  St, 
Vincent,  dated  1st  May,  received  by  the 
skip  John  Campbell  :  “  Having  been  in¬ 
formed  that,  you  had  not  sailed  from  Gre¬ 
nada  by  the  April  fleet,  I  hasten  to  give 
you  some  account  of  a  most  alarming  cir¬ 
cumstance,  which  took  place  here  last 
night  and  this  morning.  About  sun-set, 
on  Thursday  evening,  we  observed  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  fire  and  smoke  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  volcano,  and  continued  till 
one  o’clock  this  morning,  when  a  most 
tremendous  explosion  took  place,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  four,  throwing  up  immense 
quantities  of  stones  and  ashes  all  over  the 
island.  On  the  estates  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  the  ashes  are  said,  to  be 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep  ;  that  two  of 
the  principal  rivers  have  been  dried  up, 
and  new  ones  formed ;  that  many  of  the 
testates  in  that  quarter  have  been  much 
injured.  One  white  person  and  six  negroes 
have  been  killed.” 

Earthquake  at  Caraccas. 

The  Chiyhester  packet  has  brought  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  an  earthquake 
at  Caraccas.  The  greater  part  of  the,  city 
•js  in  ruins,  and  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
from  .5  to  10,000  souls.  This  dreadful 
convulsion  of  nature,  which  appears  to 
have  rivalled  the  earthquake  that  laid  Lis¬ 
boa  in  ruins  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
had  extended  to  La  Guayra,  and  adjacent 
towns,  and  has  probably  been  equally  fatal 
in  the  interior ;  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  calamity  ac¬ 
curately,  until  further  accounts  have  been 
received.  The  shock  was  felt  at  several  of 
the  West  India  islands. -^-Gen.  Miranda, 
not  being  at  Caraccas  at  the  time,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  escaped. 

£ From  the  St.  Thomas's  Gazette  of  April  9.] 
“  The  26lh  of  March  has  been  a  day  of 
woe  and  horror  to  the  province  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  At  4  P.  M.  the  oily  of  Caraccas 
stood  in  all  its  splendour:  a  few  minutes 
later,  4500  houses,  19  churches  and  con¬ 
vents,  together  with  all  the  other  public 
buildings,  monuments,  &c.  were  crushed 
to  'atoms  by  a  sudden  shock  of  &n  earth¬ 


quake,  which  did  not  last  a  minute,  and 
buried  thousands  of  the  devoted  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  ruin  and  desolation.  That  day  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Holy  Thursday  ;  and  at  the 
precise  hour,  every  place  of  worship  was 
crowded  to  commemorate  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  Saviour’s  passion  by  public 
procession,  which  was  to  proceed  through 
the  streets  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  The 
number  of  hapless  sufferers  was  thus  aug¬ 
mented  to  an  incredible  amount,  as  every 
church  was  levelled  with  the  ground  before 
any  person  could  be  aware  of  danger.  The 
number  of  sufferers  taken  out  of  one  of  the 
churches  (two  days  after  this  disaster) 
amounted  alone  to  upwards  of  S00  corpses. 
An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  number  of  dead 
is  differently  stated,  from  4  to  6,  and  as 
far  as  8000.  Horrible  as  this  catastrophe 
appears,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
consolation  to  know  that  the  vicinity 
of  that  city  offered  some  support  or 
shelter  to  the  surviving  mourners  ;  but  the 
next  town  and  seaport  thereto,  La  Guayra, 
has,  in  proportion,  suffered  still  more,  as 
well  as  its  immediate  coast.  Huge  masses 
of  the  mountains  detached  themselves  from 
the  summits,  and  rolled  down  into  the  val¬ 
leys.  Deep  clefts  and  Reparations  of  the 
immense  bed  of  rocks  still  threaten  future 
disasters  to  the  hapless  survivors,  who  are 
now  occupied  in  burying  and  burning  the 
dead,  and  in  relieving  the  numerous  wound¬ 
ed  and  cripples  perishing  for  want  of  sur¬ 
gical  aid,  shelter,  and  other  comforts.” 

Capt.  Cutbbert,  of  the  Highlander,  in 
a  letter  dated  La  Guayra,  April  1,  says, 
that  the  town  of  La  Guayra  was  in  ruins  : 
that  the  shock  which  occurred  on  the  26th 
nit.  lasted  two  minutes,  and  that  the  rocks 
and  mountains  had  been  rent  asunder.  On 
his  going  ashore,  he  saw  hundreds  of  the 
suffering  inhabitants  mixed  with  heaps  of 
ruins,  and  many  of  them  still  alive,  with 
their  heads  out,  imploring  assistance  from 
their  fellow,  citizens ;  who,  instead  of  af¬ 
fording  them  aid,  were  throwing  themselves 
before  images,  beating  their  breasts,  and 
imploring  for  themselves  the  protection  of 
their  saints. — When  the  shock  was  first  felt, 
every  one  on  board  the  shipping  thought 
that  the  vessels  were  beating  to  pieces. 

It  appears  by. authentic  accounts,  that 
the  following  cities  and  towns  had  suffered 
by  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Ca- 
raceas  and  La  Guayra: — -Cumana,  New 
Barcelona, Valencia,  and  Maigueta,  nearly 
destroyed  ;  Barquisimeto,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Candare,  totally  destroyed;  St.  Charles 
and  Caramaoete  very  much  injured  ;  Ari- 
laqoa  sunk  ;  and  the  inland  town  of  St. 
Philip,  with  a  population  qf  P2Q0  souls, 
entirely  swallowed  up, 
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April  16.  Between  11  and  12  o’clock, 
two  rooms  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  werb 
discovered  to  be  on  fire;  but,  alarm  being 
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given,  the  flames  were  extinguished  before 
any  material  damage  had  been  sustained. 
The  rooms  were  uninhabited,  and  situated 
in  different  parts  of  the  College. — May  10. 
Aoont  twe  o’clock,  Sidney  College  was 
again  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  con¬ 
siderable  damage  was  sustained.  The  fire 
originated  in  an  uninhabited  room,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  South  whig. 

May  25.  The  Special  Commission  for 
the  trials  of  the  rioters,  at  Chester ,  was 
opened  by  Judges  Dallas  and  Burton. 
Their  Lordships  attended  Divine  Service 
the  following  day,  and  afterwards  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  Shire  Hall,  when,  the  Grand  In¬ 
quest  of  the  County  being  sworn,  Judge 
Dallas  addressed  the  Grand  Jury,  in  an 
eloquent  and  impressive  speech,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  sketch  : — Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury, —  It  is  not  my  practice  to  tres¬ 
pass  upon  your  time  with  any  desultory 
observations  ;  indeed,  the  general  state  of 
the  Calendar  seldom  requires  any  parti¬ 
cular  remarks.  The  present  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  of  an  unusual  nature — of  a 
more  complicated  aspect  in  respect  to 
guilt.  It  is  not  necessary  for  ine  to  refer 
you  to  the  scenes  which  have  lately  taken 
place  amongst  you.  We  now  sit  here  un¬ 
der  a  Special  Commission,  which  his  R.  H. 
the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint,  to  investigate  those  dis¬ 
graceful  proceedings  which  have  so  long 
agitated  the  manufacturing  districts  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  which 
demand  a  necessary  and  early  example. 
The  number  of  commitments  for  riots, 
which  guilt  ramifies  into  every  possible 
shape  and  form,  is  unprecedented  and 
alarming.  Taken  by  itself,  the  act.  of  riot 
classes  but  as  a  misdemeanour,  to  which 
the  variations  of  specific  offence  have  at¬ 
tached  different  degrees  of  punishment. 

• — His  Lordship  here  adverted  to  those  pe¬ 
culiar  passages  in  the  law  books  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  proceeded 
to  the  following  effect: — The  offence  of 
taking  and  administering  an  unlawful  oath 
or  engagement,  the  Legislature  has  made 
capital ;  it  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  felony, 
and  both  are  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
to  punishment.  With  respect  to  the  pur¬ 
port  of  an  unlawful  oath,  I  shall  refer  you 
to  the  statutes.  It  is  not  necessary  the 
express  words  of  an  engagement  of  this 
nature  should  be  mentioned  in  an  indict¬ 
ment.  The  act  of  taking  the  oath  consti¬ 
tutes  the  crime;  and  even  the  person  who, 
by  compulsatory  measures,  assents  to  such 
a  covenant.,  is  held  a  participator  in  the 
crime,  unless  he  make  a  declaration  there¬ 
of  to  a  Magistrate  within  four  days  from 
the  period  when  he  assented  to  its  purport. 
But,  Gentlemen,  if  on  legal  points  you 
should  find  yourselves  at  a  loSs,  I  have  to 
request  you  will  refer  to  the  Court,  from 
whom  you  will  receive  the  information  re¬ 
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quired.  Several  charges,  under  the  de¬ 
scription  of  robbery,  will  come  udder  your 
cognizance ;  and  here,  Gentlemen,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  construction  the  law  has  put  upon  the 
word  :  An  act  of  robbery  must  be  proved 
to  have  been  by  force,  or  by  putting  in 
fear;  and  the  investigation  of  these  points 
will  be  essentially  necessary  in  the  present 
special  inquiry  ;  but  on  this  head  no  diffi¬ 
culty  is  likely  to  occur,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  to  constitute  a  robbery,  that  actual 
personal  violence  should  be  used  ;  ex¬ 
pressions  or  threatening  attitudes  are 
equally  within  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
During  the  riots  in  London,  in  the  year 
1780,  a  boy  with  a  cockade  in  his  hat 
knocked  at  a  tradesman’s  door,  and  when 
it  was  opened,  he  accosted  him — “  God 
bless  your  honour,  remember  the  poor 
mob.”  The  tradesman  rebuked  the  boy, 
and  turned  him  out,  when  the  boy  said  he 
would  go  back  and  fetch  their  captain, 
meaning  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob; 
which  he  did,  and  the  gentleman  gav$  him 
ha!f-a-crown.  This  was  accounted  rob¬ 
bery,  the  money  being  given  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  which  the  Court  hcitl  to 
be  as  decisive  as  if  personal  violence  had 
been  offered.  The.  Learned  Judge  here 
adverted,  at  some  length,  to  the  offence  of 
burglary,  and  setting  fire  to  a  house  or  ' 
premises,  and  concluded  a  most  eloquent 
address  in  words  to  the  following  pur¬ 
port: — “  In  obedience  to  what  I  ft.  el  my 
duty,  and  with  these  allusions  to  what  the 
law  is,  1  shall  bring  my  observations  to  a 
conclusion,  always  relying,  as  1  now  do, 
on  the  discrimination,  caution,  and  praise¬ 
worthy  conduct  of  a  Cheshire  Jury.  I 
have  performed  my  judicial  duty,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  prudent  or  proper  to  pro¬ 
ceed  any  further.  On  the  general  feature 
of  the  cases  for  your  consideration,  I  have 
no  reason  to  form  any  very  pleasing  con¬ 
jectures.  Distress,  1  fear,  did  not  operate 
as  some  would  wish  us  to  believe.  The 
characteristics  of  the  system  of  disturb¬ 
ance  are  of  a  very  different  colour.  Hand¬ 
bills  were  printed  and  circulated  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  holding  out  hopes 
to  the  disaffected,  and  threats  to  the  well- 
disposed.  A  secret  oath  was  administered 
— the  crest  and  consolidation  of  conspi¬ 
racy — all  these  denote  the  intrigues  of 
wicked  and  designing  men,  to  create  riot 
and  partial  injury.  Justice  has  been  for 
a  while  withheld,  but  the  law  must  now 
unfold  its  terrors,  always  remembering,  as 
we  shall,  that  confidence  and  considera¬ 
tion  so  necessary  in  its  execution.”— The 
trials  commenced  on  the  27th ;  when 
James  Renshaw,  a  weaver,  from  Winslow, 
was  indicted  for  a  Hot,  with  several  others, 
at  Etcbells,  near  Stockport,  on  the.  15th 
of  April,  ami  obtaining  from  John  Norris 
2.o,  and  from  other  persons  money,  bacon, 
bread,  and  cheese.  Verdict,  Not  Guilty- 
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The  following  persons  were  found  Guilty  : 
Edw.  Renfern  and  Nancy  Hurst,  for  ac¬ 
companying  a  large  mob  to  the  granary 
at  Staley,  belonging  to  the  Huddersfield 
Canal  Company,  and  for  breaking  open 
and  entering  the  same,  and  stealing  and 
destroying  upwards  of  1000  bushels  of 
fiour  and  meal  Tho.  Burgess,  a  collier, 
from  Bredbury,  for  being,  in  company  with 
several  others,  assembled  at  and  entering 
the  corn-mill  of  Jos.  Clay,  and  burning 
and  carrying  away  flour.  Sam.  Lees,  Tho. 
Etchelis,  and  Jas.  Ratcliffe,  for  rioting  at 
the  same  place.  Wm.  Greenhough,  for  a 
riot  at  Tintwistle;  John  Temple ,  for  a  burg¬ 
lary,  and  robbery  at  Addington.  Foster 
Roach,  Collin  Linden,  Jas.  Wilson,  James 
Bennett,  Rich.  Wood,  IV m,  Thompson , 
and  Jas.  Tomlinson,  for  unlawfully  assem¬ 
bling  together  in  Etchelis,  and  by  num¬ 
bers  and  intimidation,  obtaining  from  J. 
Parker,  Esq.  7s-.  J.  Torkingtoa  and  J. 
Hemhall  and  R.  Lowns,  for  noting  and 
robbing  in  Pownail  Fee  and  Sty  all.  Wm. 
Wa'ker,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Ludd,  tor  a  riot,  and  seizing  flour  from 
Ralph  Booth  at  Gee  Cross.  James  Cross- 
land,  for  destroying  machinery,  and  threat¬ 
ening  the  life  of  Robert  Thomiley,  a  ma¬ 
nufacturer  of  cotton.  [Wm.  Greenhough 
and  Abraham  Broadbent,  tried  on  the 
same  indictment,  acquitted .]  John  Hay¬ 
wood,  the  younger,  for  a  riot  at  Tint- 
rvistle.  The  Special  Commission  for  the 
county  of  Chester  remains  in  force  till 
August, 

June  13.  Eight  rioter^  who  were  convicted 
at  the  Special  Assizes  at  Lancaster ,  viz. 
J.  Smith,  T.  Kerfoot,  J.  Fletcher,  A. 
Chat  1-on,  J.  Howarth,  J.  Lee,  T.  Hoyle, 
and  Hannah  Smith  (for  stealing  potatoes) 
underwent  their  sentence.  While  in  con¬ 
finement,  they  manifested  the  greatest  in¬ 
difference  and  unconcern,  but  were  at 
length  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  condition 
and  died  penitent. — Two  of  the  rioters 
convicted  at  Chester,  viz.  Thompson  and 
Temple,  were  also  executed  on  the,  same 
day. 

May  29.  A  thunder-storm  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln, 
during  which  three  boys  who  tended  geese 
at  the  village  of  Southray,  having  sought 
shelter  in  a  hovel,  were,  killed  by  the 
lightning.  Another  boy,  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  them,  escaped  with  his  right  arm 
and  thigh  scorched.  A  dog  was  in  the 
hovel,  and  received  no  injury. 

May  30.  This  morning,  as  Mr.  Bur¬ 
rows,  a  reputable  farmer  and  hay-sales¬ 
man,  was  coming  to  town  in  a  chaise  from 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  he  was  met,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  own  house,  by 
another  farmer,  named  Bowler,  with  whom 
be  was  acquainted,  who  levelled  a  blun¬ 
derbuss  at  him,  and  lodged  five  slugs  in 
his  head  and  body.  Bowler  then 
Jaaade  off,  and  was  not  apprehended  till 


June  6.  The  following  testimony  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Appleton  gives  the  whole 
case  :  Bowler,  who  is  79  years  of 
age,  called  at  the  smith’s  shop,  on  horse¬ 
back,  at  five  o’clock,  on  Saturday,  May 
30,  accompanied  by  his  grandson,  and 
produced  a  blunderbuss,  which  he  asked 
leave  to  make  the  lock  secure  to  go  off,  as 
he  wanted  to  shoot  a  mad  dog.  After  he 
had  done  something  to  the  lock,  he  left 
the  piece  in  the  shop,  having  described  it 
as  being  loaded,  and  walked  by  the  side 
of  the  canal,  whilst  his  grandson  led  his 
horse  about  the  road.  After  walking  there 
nearly  two  hours,  he  returned  to  the  smith’s 
shop,  when  Burrows  was  approaching  it, 
and  having  taken  up  the  blunderbuss,  be 
met  him  and  presented  it,  when  Burrows 
called  out,  “  For  God’s  sake  don't  shoot 
me,”  and  inclined  his  head  upon  his  legs. 
The  assassin,  however,  pulled  the  trigger, 
and  Burrows  fell, when  the  former  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  off.  On  his  first  exa¬ 
mination  at  Marlhorough-street  office,  he 
confessed  having  discharged  the  blunder¬ 
buss,  but  said  he  was  mad  at  the  time; 
and  to  strengthen  the  assertion,  he  asked  if 
a  man  in  his  senses  would  do  such  a  thing,, 
to  be  obliged  afterwards  to  skulk  about,  in 
the  fields,  without  food,  and  he  obliged  to 
drink  ditch  water.  Mr.  Burrows  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery.  Bowler  has  since  been 
fully  committed  to  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison. 
On  the  ‘25th  instant,  an  inquisition  was 
held  before  two  Commissioners  of  Luna- 
ticks  and  a  Special  Jury,  when,  after  ex¬ 
amining  Dr.  Ainslie,  Mr.  Hiatt,  surgeon- 
at  Ealing,  Air.  Warburton,  of  Hackney, 
Mr.  Webb,  surgeon  of  the  prison,  Air. 
Withers,  Mr.  Read,  and  Air.  Mitchell, 
neighbours  of  Bowyer,  and  Eliz.  Haydon, 
his  housekeeper,  who  all  agreed  in  declar¬ 
ing  him  insane, — and  after  a  personal  ex¬ 
amination  of  Bowler  himself  —  they  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Lunacy,  and  that  he 
had  been  so  from  March  last. 

June  1.  A  threatening  letter,  signed  K. 
Ludd,  was  received  by  Mr.  Henry  Wood, 
hosier,  of  Leicester,  acquainting  him  that 
orders  had  been  issued  for  his  being  shot 
on  or  before  the  20th,  and  begging  him  to 
settle  his  worldly  affairs.  A  reward  of 
400/.  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
writer,  and  he  has  been  since  lodged  in 
the  county  gaol.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
secretary  to  a  Luddiie  society?  and  was 
impeached  by  an  accomplice* 

June  6.  A  double  blast  of  hydrogen  gas 
took  place  in  a  mine  at  Felling,  near 

Gateshead,  Durham,  belonging  to - 

Brandling,  esq.  M.  P.  ;  and  set  the  miue  on 
fire,  forcing  up  such  a  volume  of  smoke 
as  darkened  the  air  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  scattering. an  immense  quantity 
of  small  coal  from  the  upper  shaft.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  workmen  were  below,  the 
second  set  having  gone  down  before  the 
first  came  up.  Ninety-three  men  and 
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boys  perished  in  the  mine,  which  conti¬ 
nued  unapproachable  for  many  days  after. 

June  7.  A  boy  was  last  week  killed  at 
Great  Gonerby,  in  consequence  of  his  frock 
getting  entangled  in  theTmnbling  shaft  of 
a  threshing  machine.  The  Jury,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  coroner,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
accidents,  and  the  trifling  expence  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  them,  laid  a  fine  of  20/. 
on  the  owners  of  the  machine  and  horses, 
in  the  nature  of  a  deodand. 

T&mndev  and  hail-storms,  accompanied 
by  ’heavy  falls  of  rain,  have  been  very 
general  within  the  last  few  days.  At  Don¬ 
caster  and  Green  Hammer  ton,  some  cattle 
have  been  killed  by  the  lightning;  and,  at 
the  latter  place,  the  water  rose  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  depth,  and  pieces  of  ice  were 
pi-tked  up,  which  measured  three  inches  in 
circumference. 

June  8.  A  fire  broke  out  between  three 
and  four  o’clock  in  the  Eastern  rope-)iouse 
of  Plymouth  Dock-yard.  An  alarm  was  in¬ 
stantly  given,  and  every  assistance  ren¬ 
dered,  but  without  the  desired  effect.  The 
Harness  raged  with  great  fury  until  seven 
o’clock,  when,  by  great'exertion,  they  were 
g'ot  loader,  by  the  building,  which  was  1400 
feet  1<  >ng,  being  cut  through.  The  whole  of 
the  (machinery  was  consumed.  About  400 
feet  otr  the  building  was  preserved.  The 
watchmen  and  military  oentiueJs  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  dock-yard  have  all  been  examined 
on  oatl  i;  but  after  (lie  minutest  investiga¬ 
tion  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  the 
buildin  g  was  fired  by  overheated  hemp,  by 
lightning,  or  by  incendiaries.  About  950 
feet  of i  the  rope- house  are  irretrievably 
destroyed,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hemp.  The  valuable  machinery  for  twist¬ 
ing  Ciibles  is  much  injured.  The  whole  of 
the  d  arnage  sustained  is  estimated  at 
15,000  L 

Junt  :1 4.  Messrs.  Thackray  and  Carlisle’s 
woollen*,  manufactory,  called  “  Gibraltar,” 
-near  Pu'dsey,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  w  as  destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is 
estimate<  J  at  9000/,  The  cause  of  the  fire 
is  unkno’  vn. 

June  .  Bor thtcick  Castle,  N.  B.  built 
in  1340,  mas  sold  last  week,  by  authority 
of  the  Co  VFt  °f  Session.  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  l  'e  the  mo3t  entire  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  speeim  rri  in  Scotland  of  the  mansion 
of  a  feudal  Aaron. 

A  quantity  of  silver  coins  were  found 
last  week  by  some  workmen  while  digging 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Parliament-house  at 
Perth.  They  were  18  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  street,  in  a  state  of  oxyda- 
tion,  and  man  y  of  them  adhering  together 
in  a  lump.  Tile  whole  weighed  5!b.  14oz. 
They  seem  to  b<  t  chiefly  English  and  Scotch 
pennies  of  the  V3th  century. 

Disturbances  in  the  Country. 

May  31 .  A  co  llier,  suspected  of  being  a 
Luddite,  was  la  it  week  pursued  by  the 


peace-officers  near  Sta/y-bridge,  when  he 
retreated  to  his  under-ground  hiding-place, 
sliding  for  that  purpose  down  the  rope 
hanging  in  the  shaft  of  the  pit.  A  guard 
of  upwards  of  40  patroie  were  mounted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  which  was  kept 
up  by  necessary  changes  from  the  19th  l « 
the  22d,  determined  to  starve  the  besieged 
into  a  surrender.  In  the  night,  however, 
a  detachment  of  more  than  40  Luddites 
appeared,  drove  the  besiegers  from  their 
post,  gave  a  whistle,  when  the  besieged 
ascended  the  rope,  and  escaped. 

A  paper  of  June  13  states,  “  that  the 
malcontents  in  the  Western  part  of  York¬ 
shire  hold  nightly  watches  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  lighting  beacons,  of  making 
some  other  sorts  of  signals  ;  and  when  the 
cavalry  are  proceeding  to  surprise  them, 
rockets  are  thrown  up  to  give  notice  of 
their  approach,  and  the  assemblage  is 
of  course  dispersed  before  the  troops  can 
reach  it.  There  has  been  great,  destruc¬ 
tion  of  framing  machinery,  and  nightly 
depredations  upon  every  building  that  has 
lead  upon  it.  Many  of  the  framers,  anti¬ 
cipating  an  attack  from  these  deluded 
men,  have  saved  the  machinery  by  pull¬ 
ing  it  down  themselves. 

Letters  from  Yorkshire  received  June 
20,  state,  “  that  the  system  of  stealing 
arms  and  lead  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wakefield  and  Huddersfield  still  continues, 
and  that  assemblages  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  men  have  been  seen  on  dif¬ 
ferent  nights  in  remote  places,  going 
through  the  military  exercise.” 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on 
June  18,  Mr.  Nadin,  assisted  by  military,  - 
took  into  custody,  and  seized  the  papers 
of,  38  persons,  unlawfully  assembled  at  a 
public  house,  in  Ancoat’s-lane,  Manchester. 
They  stated  the  object  of  their  meeting  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  Peace 
and  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  their  pa¬ 
pers  and  books  appeared  to  be  of  a  different 
tendency.  The  whole  38  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  Lancaster,  to  take  their  trials, 
for  having  administered  the  unlawful  oath, 
known  by  the  term  of  “  Twisting  in.” 

June  21.  A  deputation  of  gentlemen 
from  Lancashire  have  communicated  to 
Government,  that  the  Luddites  have  esta¬ 
blished  several  forges  in  that  county,  for 
the  manufacture  of  pikes  and  darts,  a 
sample  of  which  the  gentlemen  have  in 
their  possession. 

The  proprietors  of  shares  in  the  pro¬ 
jected  Harbour  and  Canal  at  St.  ^Nicholas 
Bay  have,  at  a  late  meeting,  relinquished 
both  designs,  in  consequence  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Kennie,  the  engineer,  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  quicksand,  12  feet  deep,  and 
wowld  require  piling.  To  have  contracted 
the  harbour,  would  have  rendered  it  inca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  a  collier  of  200  tons  bur¬ 
then,  and  also  exposed  it  so  much  to 
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storms  from  the  North-west  erly  points,  that 
VesseU  could  not  come  into  it  but  in  calm 
weather,  and  thus  the  principal  object  of 
the  projected  canal  would  have  been  de¬ 
feated.  The  estimated  expence  of  the  har¬ 
bour  was  90,812/.  Mr.  Lushington  ad¬ 
vised  the  abandonment  of  the  desig  n,  which 
has  been  eght  years  in  contemplation, 
there  being  no  prospect  of  benefit  either 
to  the  Subscribers  or  City  of  Cant<  r  u  y  ; 
and  Resolutions  to  that  effect  were  earned. 

The  inhabitants  of  Northampton  ha^e,  as 
expressive  of  their  grief  for  the  ioss  of  Mr. 
Perceval,  hung  with  black  the  church  of 
All  Saints  in  that  place,  voted  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erected  within  it  to  bis  me¬ 
mory,  and  agreed  to  wear  mourning  for  a 
fortnight. 

Alluvial  depositions  of  tin,  of  consider¬ 
able  extent  and  depth,  have  been  found  in 
several  parts  of  Cornwall,  which  appears 
the  only  part  of  Europe  in  which  this 
metal  occurs  under  these  circumstances. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

Monday ,  June  1. 

The  splendid  ceremony  of  installing  the 
twenty-three  Knights  lately  added  to  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  took  place.  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  horse  and  foot  guards 
took  their  stations.  About  ten  o’clock,  the 
persons  connected  with  the  ceremony  met 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  eleven  the 
procession  commenced  in  the  following* 
order,  under  a  temporary  boarded  cover¬ 
ing,  matl.ed,  and  bounded  on  each  side  by 
strong  wooden  railing  :  it  extended  from 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  (Prince  s 
chamber)  to  the  South-East  door  of  the 
Abbey  (Poets’  Corner) Four  ushers, 
with  wands  ornamented  with  ribbands. 
Four  drummers  and  fifers,  and  eight  trum¬ 
peters,  in  their  full  uniform.  Esquires  of 
the  Knights  Elect-  Knights  Elect  and  the 
Proxies  of  those  who  did  not  attend:  the 
latter  wore  the  surcoat,  and  were  girt  with 
the  sword  of  the  Order ;  they  carried  the 
mantle  on  their  right  arms,  and  walked 
bare-headed.  The  Esquires  of  the  Knights 
who  had  already  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  wearing  black  velvet  caps. 
The  Knights  of  the  Order,  superbly  dressed 
in  their  proper  costume,  and  all  wearing 
white  satin  ha  s,  ornamented  with  white 
plumes.  Duke  of  York,  Grand  Master, 
followed  by  his  aide-de-camps  in  full  uni¬ 
form.  Then  came  several  Heralds  and  a 
party  of  javelin-men,  by  whom  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  closed.— —When  the  procession 
reached  the  Chapel,  the  Knights  took  their 
seats  in  their  respective  stalls,  and  under 
their  banners  j  the  Proxies  and  Esquires  in 
their  proper  places.  They  made  profound 
obeisances  to  the  throne  or  stall  set  apart 
for  the  Sovereign,  and  which  (the  Prince 
Regent  having  declined  honouring  th*  cc- 
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remonial  with  his  presence)  was  of  course 
vacant.  Close  lo  it  was  the  stall  of  the 
Duke  of  Yoik,  who,  as  Acting  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The  cere¬ 
mony  finished,  the  procession  returned  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  abbey.  The  Princesses  Au¬ 
gusta  and  Sophia,  the  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duchess  of  York,  after 
the  ceremony,  dined  with  the  Prince  Re¬ 
gent.  in  company  with  the  Dukes  of  Kent, 
Cumberland,  and  Cambridge.  The  Order 
of  the  Bath  ha--,  on  this  occasion,  been 
extended  to  fifty  Knights,  including  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Grand  Master.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  new  Knights: 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  Earl  Wel¬ 
lington,  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  James  Ludlow,  Sir 
Sam.  Hood,  hart.  Earl  of  Northesk,  Sir 
Richard  John  Strachan,  hart.  Hon.  Sir  A. 
Forrester  Cochrane  j  Sir  John  Stuart,  Count 
of  Maida ;  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Sir  G.  Hi- 
lario  Barlow,  hart.  Viscount  Sirangford, 
Sir  Richard  Goodwin  Keates,  Sir  George 
Beckwith,  Sir  David  Baird,  Hon.  Sir  John 
Hope,  Sir  Brent  Spencer,  Lord  Cochrane, 
Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke,  Sir  Wm. 
Carr  Bcresford,  Lieut. -General  Graham, 
Lieut  -Genet al  Rowland  Hill,  Maj.-Gen. 
Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Wellesley,  ambassador  in  Spain. 

Saturday,  June  6. 

This  day  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs  presented 
bis  rings  for  the  King  and  Queen  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor — the  customary  compli¬ 
ment  or  ceremony  on  being  made  a  Judge. 
The  motto  is  “  leges  juraq-ued* 

Friday,  June  12. 

The  Gentlemen  who  had  prepared  Lists 
for  the  Loan  waited  on  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Vansitlart,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  Loan  would  be  22,500,000/.  viz, 
15,650,000/.  for  England,  4,350  000/.  for 
Ireland,  and  2,500  000/.  for  the  East- 
India  Company.  That  for  every  100/.  it 
was  proposed  to  give  120?.  in  the  Reduced, 
and  that  the  bidding  should  take  place  in 
the  3  per  cent  Consols  ;  the  interest 
thereon  to  take  place  from  Saturday  last. — ■ 
That  4  per  cent,  discount  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  prompt,  payment,  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  2/.  8a\  4<i.  upon  every  100/. 
stock. — The  money  to  be  paid  in  nine  in¬ 
stalments,  ax  periods  between  the  19th 
inst  and  Feb.  19,  1813. 

Tuesday,  June  16. 

The  parties  who  had  prepared  Lists  for 
the  Loan  waited  on  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Mr.  Vansittart,  in  Downing-street.  On 
the  tenders  being  opened,  it  appeared  that 
the  bidders  had  coalesced,  the  offer  of 
each  party  being  the  same,  namely,  t® 
receive  57/.  10a.  in  the  3  per  cent.  Con¬ 
sols,  together  with  120/.  in  the  3  per 
cent.  Reduced,  for  every  100/.  in  money. 
The  Ministers  declined  the  terms,  as  well 
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as  another  proposal  made  by  the  parties. 
Lord  Liverpool  said  that  the  lowest  terms 
Government  could  accept  was  120/.  in  3 
per  cent.  Reduced,  and  561.  in  3  per  cent. 
Consols,  for  100/.  in  money.  The  Con¬ 
tractors  closed  on  these  terms.  Lord  Li¬ 
verpool,  in  answer  to  some  questions  pro¬ 
posed,  said  that  it  was  intended  to  appro¬ 
priate  a  part  of  the  present  loan  to  the  li¬ 
quidation  of  Exchequer  Bills  now  afloat, 
to  the  amount  of  2,400,000/.  ;  and  that  it 
was  not  known  if  any  ethers  would  be  is¬ 
sued  in  their  stead  ;  nevertheless,  Govern¬ 
ment  would  reserve  to  itself  the  option  of 
issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  3,000,000 /.  in  case  it  should  be 
accessary. 

Wednesday ,  June  17. 

This  day  the  Budget  (as  will  appear  in 
our  Parliamentary  Report)  was  submitted. 
The  proposed  taxes  are  of  a  nature  calcu¬ 
lated  to  press  as  little  as  possible  on  the 
lower  orders  ©f  the  community.  The  ex¬ 
isting  duties  on  hides,  skins,  and  glass, 
are  to  be  doubled.  The  taxes  on  male 
servants,  carriages,  horses,  dogs,  and 
game-certificates,  are  to  be  increased. 
All  letters,  carried  more  than  20  miles,  to 
bear  an  additional  tax  of  one  penny  each. 
A  new  regulation  of  the  duty  on  goods  sold 
by  auction  is  to  take  place,  and  the 
bounty  on  printed  goods  exported  is  to  be 
discontinued.  The  projected  barracks  in 
Marylebone,  at  Liverpool,  and  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  are  abandoned. 

A  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the 
Nightly  Watch  in  Westminster  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  is  now  in  its 
progress  through  Parliament.  It  embraces 
all  the  leading  suggestions  of  the  Police 
Committee.  The  watchmen  in  every  pa¬ 
rish  are  to  be  increased  in  the'  proportion 
of  one  to  60  houses,  with  a  patrole  to  every 
twelve  watchmen  ;  the  former  are  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  watchmen,  inspect  the  ale¬ 
houses  and  the  state  of  the  lamps,  and  to 
report  upon  these  and  all  other  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  night  to  the  constables  at  the 
watch-house,  which  report  is  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  a  book,  and  transmitted  every 
morning  to  the  Police  Office  of  the  district, 
and  an  abstract  once  a  week  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  head  Office,  in  Bow-street. 
A  person  to  be  appointed  at  Bow-street  to 
digest  and  arrange  the  abstracts,  with  a 
salary  of  200/.  a  year.  All  the  parishes 
to  be  formed  into  eight  districts,  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  police  offices:  the  watch¬ 
men  to  be  relieved  every  six  hours.  Po¬ 
lice  Officers  not  to  receive  specific  sums 
on  conviotion  of  offenders.  Search-war¬ 
rants  to  be  enforced  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  The  Act  of  the  5  ]  st  of  the  King, 
hitherto  confined  to  Middlesex  and  Sur¬ 
rey,  to  be  extended  to  the  City  of  London 
and  its  Liberties.  The  number  of  every  hack¬ 
ney  eoach  to  be  painted  on  the  panned. 


A  correspondence  of  considerable  length 
has  lately  been  made  public,  relative  to 
the  negotiations  for  the  forrfiation  of  a 
new  administration.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
first  empowered  by  the  Prince  Regent  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  his  Lordship,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Canning,  took  the  requisite  steps 
to  attain  the  desired  object ;  hut,  after  a 
series  of  communications  with  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville  and  others,  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  resign  his  powers  to  the  Prince. 
The  principal  ground  of  their  difference 
respected  the  question  of  Catholic  Eman¬ 
cipation.  Earl  Moira,  whobelieved  that 
the  negotiation  had  failed  through  misap¬ 
prehension,  had  afterwards  similar  powers 
committed  to  him  ;  but  in  the  event  proved 
equally  unsuccessful  :  though  the  cause 
of  his  want  of  success  appears  compara¬ 
tively  trivial  with  regard  to  the  publiclc, 
arising  merely  from  a  difference  respect¬ 
ing  retaining  or  dismissing  the  present 
Household.  The  old  ministry,  therefore, 
remain,  a  few  changes  only  having  taken 
place,  which  are  noticed  in  our  next  page. 
Particulars  respecting  these  negotiations 
will  appear  in  the  progress  of  our  Parlia- 
mtntary  Report. 

The  brilliant  insignia  of  the  Star,  George, 
and  Garter,  with  which  Earl  Moira  was 
invested,  on  being  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter,  are  understood  to  have  been  the 
flattering  and  generous  present  of  an  Il¬ 
lustrious  Personage. 

Government  has  taken  a  lease  of  Worm¬ 
wood  Scrubs  from  the  parish  of  Hammer¬ 
smith,  for  21  years,  at  100  guineas  per 
annum — the  inhabitants  still  reserving  their 
antient  right  of  common.  A  part  of  the 
lower  Hamlets  Militia  are  encamped  on 
the  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
the  underwood,  &c.  previous  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  and  review  of  the  military  ;  for  which 
purpose,  it  is  said,  the  ground  is  intended. 

The  Bill  now  before  the  Legislature,  for 
inclosing  all  the  commons  and  waste  lands 
throughout  England,  has  received  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Its  en¬ 
actment  would  be  attended  with  much 
public  benefit,  and  but  little  private  in¬ 
jury.  The  latter  would  he  experienevd  by 
the  poor  cottagers,  a  class  of  persons  al¬ 
ready  experiencing  every  privatibn,  and 
for  whom,  as  connected  immediately  with 
agriculture,  some  indemnification  might 
be  granted. 

The  Author  of  the  threatening  letters 
written  to  the  Prince  Regent  and  to  Col. 
M'Mahon,  for  whose  discovery  a  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  were  lately  offered  in  the 
Gazette,  has  been  discovered.  He  turns 
out  to  be  the  insane  person  who  has  so 
long  persecuted  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  by- 
absurd  claims  on  the  title. 

The  promised  particulars  of  the 
execution  of  Bellingham  wdl  be  given  in 
out  Supplement. 
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Haymarket  Theatre. 

June  15.  The  Sleep  Walker;  or ,  Which 
is  the  Lady  ?  a  Farce. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall ,  May  23.  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Bowyer  Edw.  Sparke,  recommended  to  be 
elected  Bishop  of  Ely,  vice  Dampier,  de¬ 
ceased. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster ,  Somerset-place,  May 
£3.  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Duchy  and  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster. 

Foreign-office,  May  25.  P.  C.  Tupper, 
esq.  his  Majesty’s  Consul  in  Valencia. — 
Gilbert  Stuart  Bruce,  esq.  Consul  at  the 
Canary  Islands. 

Downing-street ,  June  1.  Major. -gen. 
P.  Bonham,  Governor  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  Surinam. — Col.  G.  R.  Ainslie, 
Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
Dominica. 

Carlton-house ,  June  5.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Clarke,  F.  R.  S.  chaplain  to  the  House¬ 
hold,  and  librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
Historiographer  to  his  Majesty,  vice  Du- 
tens,  deceased. 

TVhitehail ,  June  9.  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
Right  lion.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Snowden 
Banie,  esq.  and  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Paget, 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer. — Right  hon. 
Nicholas  Vansittart,  Chancellor  and  Un¬ 
der-treasurer  of  the  Exchequer. 

Carlton  house,  June  11.  Earl  of  Har- 
rowhy,  Lord  President  of  the  Council. — • 
Earl  Bathurst  and  Vise.  Sidmouth,  Two  of 
his  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

Carlton- house >  June  11.  Sir  Thomas 
Tyrwhitt,  knt.  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Gen¬ 
tlemen  Ushers  Daily  Waiters. 

Carlton-house,  June  13.  Earl  Moira, 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Whitehall,  June  20.  Rev.  George- 
Henry  Law,  D.  D.  recommended  to  be 
elected  Bp.  of  Chester,  vice  Dr.  Sparke, 
translated. 


Civil  Promotions. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  late  Attorney-gene¬ 
ral,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  vice  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence, 
retired  from  ill  health. 

Rev.  Benedict  Chapman,  President  of 
Gonvilie  and  Caius  College. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Moses  Manners,  Carlton  St.  Pe¬ 
ter  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  R.  Morres,  M.  A.  Alton  Borealis 
» Prebend,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

1  Rev.  Wrp.  Van  Mildert,  M.  A.  to  the 
Preachership  of  Lincoin’s-inn,  vice  Dr. 
'  Jackson,  Bp.  of  Oxford. 

Rev.  Henry  Card,  M.  A.  Sapoy  R.  and 
Wolfurlow  V.  Herefordshire. 
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Rev.  Arthur  Matthews,  M.  A.  Lintoa 
V.  with  Lea  Chapel  annexed,  Hereford¬ 
shire,  vice  Roberts,  resigned. 

Rev.  Thomas  LeMesurier,  M.  A.  rector 
of  Newnton  Longueville,  Bucks,  Haugh- 
ton  R.  Durham ;  vicePluinptre  (see  p.  600). 

Rev.  W.  Ward,  B.  D.  prebendary  of 
Salisbury,  and  rector  of  Myland,  near 
Colchester,  Alphamstone  R.  Essex,  vice 
Gamble,  deceased. 

Rev.  T.  Ebrey,  M.  A.  master  of  the 
Free  Grammar  School,  Bideford,  Iiches- 
ter  R.  Somerset. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  A.  Harris,  M.  A.  Ged- 
ney  R.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  John  Cracroft,  A.  B.  Chaplain  to 
the  Forces. 

Rev\  H.  Moises,  rector  of  Whitchurch, 
Oxon.  East  Farleigh  V.  Kent. 

Rev.  Herbert  Hawes,  D.  D.  Netherbury 
in  Terra  Prebend,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Rev.  C.  A.  North,  rector  of  Averstone, 
to  a  Prebend  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

Rev.  P.  B.  Beath,  St,  Margaret  Uket- 
shall  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  H.  North,  A.  B.  Heacham  V.  Norf. 

Rev.  George  Duheautne,  A.  B.  St.  Lau¬ 
rens  R.  Jersey. — Rev.  George  Balleine, 
curate  of  St.  John’s,  Jersey,  St.  Ouens  R. 

Rev.  D.  Veysie,  B.  D.  to  a  Prebendal 
stall  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  vice  Speare,  dec. 

Rev.  Wm.  Corne,  M.  A.  rector  of  Tixall, 
to  hold  by  dispensation  Swinnerton  R. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  M.  A.  Darfield  V. 

Yofk. 

Rev.  J.  Surtees,  A.  M.  Banham  R,  Norf. 

Rev.  S.  Webster,  juu.  A.  B.  Dodbrook 
R.  Devon. 

Rev.  H.  Green,  M.  A.  canon  of  Bristol 
Cathedral,  Broadhembury  V.  Devon,  vice 
Collier,  resigned. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Bowen,  D.  D.  head  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grammar  School,  St.  Alban’s, 
Shipton  V.  Hants. 

Rev.Weeden  Butler,  jtm,  M.A.  the  Lec¬ 
tureship  of  Brompton-chapel,  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Kensington,  Middlesex,  nominated 
and  appointed  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Orme- 
rod,  vicar  of  Kensington,  and  licensed  by 
the  Right  Rev.  John  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  vice  Rev.  T.F.  Dibdin,  F.  A.S.  resigned. 


Births. 

March  23.  At  the  Government-house, 
Funchal],  Madeira,  the  wife  of  Major-gen. 
Hon.  Robert  Meade,  a  son. 

16.  At  Cleveland,  Lady  Charlotte 
Baillie,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Lisbon,  the  wife  of  Major  Law- 
ric,  79th  regiment,  a  son. 

Lately,  In  Tbayer-street,  Manch ester- 
square,  the  Duchess  of  Castries,  a  daugh. 

In  Cumberland-place,  Lady  E.  Murray, 
a  still  -born  child. 

The  wife  of  lion,  Windham  Quia,  a  son 
and  heir. 

In 
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In  Upper  Brook-street,  the  wife  of  B. 
Hall,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Seijeant  Rough,  a  dau. 

At  Lewes,  the  wife  of  J.  R.  Kemp,  esq. 
M.  P.  a  son. 

At  Titness-wood,  Sunning-hill,  Lady 
Home  Popham,  a  son. 

At  Bath,  the  w'idow  of  Major-gen.  Mac- 
kinnon  (who  was  killed  on  the  breach  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo),  a  son. 

At  Bishop's  Court,  Devon,  the  Lady  of 
Lord  Graves,  a  daughter. 

At  UfSngton-house,  Lincolnshire,  the 
Countess  of  Lindsey,  a  daughter. 

At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -colonel 
Molle,  9th  regiment,  a  son  and  heir. 

June  2.  At  her  father’s,  in  Hill-street, 
Hon  Mrs.  Barnard,  a  son. 

4.  A*  Hastings,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col. 
Hugh  Halkett,  a  son. 

8.  Lady  Romilly,  a  still-born  child. 

11.  In  South  Audley-street,  the  wife  of 
E.  Greathead,  #sq.  a  son. 

15.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Yelloly,  of  Fins- 
bury-square,  a  son. 

Marriages. 

1811.  Aug.  30.  At  Agra,  East  Indies, 
Lieut."  J.  Taylor,  of  the  Engineers,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  P.ev.  S.  Bou¬ 
cher,  of  Epsom. 

Nov.  . .  .  At  Bhaugu’pore,  Edw.  Wat¬ 
son,  esq.  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Be¬ 
nares,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Rer.  Dr.  Bathie,  of  Hammersmith. 

1812,  May  2.  At  Dublin,  Capt.  Lum- 
ley,  son  of  Hen.  F.  L.  to  Miss  Beresford, 
daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare. 

V2.  At  Dublin,  Justinian  Isham,  esq. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  J.  I.  bart.  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  S.  Close,  of  Elm-park, 
co.  Armagh. 

16.  William  Whitmore,  esq.  of  Devon- 
shire-st.  Portlaud-place,  to  Miss  Busby, 
of  Lambeth. 

19.  W.  Beauchamp  Proctor,  esq.  Cap¬ 
tain  R.  N.  eldest  son  of  SirT.  B.  P,  bart. 
to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  T.  Gregory, 
esq.  niece  and  heiress  of  the  late  T.  Bro- 
grave,  esq.  of  Spriugfield-place,  Essex. 

At  Edinburgh,  Win.  Somerville,  esq. 
Deputy-inspector  of  Army  Hospitals,  to 
Mrs.  Greig,  daughter  of  Adm.  Sir  W.  G. 
Fairfax,  R.  N. 

20.  At  Lambeth-palace,  R.  N.  Sutton, 
esq.  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  R.  S.  bart.  to 
Mary-Georgiaua,  daughter  of  J.  Manners 
Sutton,  esq.  of  Belham,  Notts,  nieee  to 
the  Archbishop. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Yockney,  of  Bedford-street, 
to  Lietitia,  daughter  of  Luke  Hansard, 
®sq.  of  Gower-sti  eet, 

22.  At  Bath,  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  of  the  Cir¬ 
cus,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Neweome,  daugh.  of 
his  Graee  the  late  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland. 

25.  Mr.  C.  Alisop,  of  Wanlip,  co. 
Lete.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Watkinson,  geat.  of  Woodhouse. 


26.  Capt.  Geo.  Ferguson,  R.  N.  to  Eli- 
zabeth-Holeomhe,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Woodhouse,  esq.  of  Aram- 
stone-house,  and  Yation-eourt,  Herts. 

27.  J.  Scobeil,  esq.  Lieut, -colonel  4th 
Cornwall  Local  Militia,  to  Mrs.  Linton, 
of  Yorkshire. 

28.  Hon.  T  Cranley  Onslow,  second 
son  of  Vise.  Cranley,  to  the  second  and 
youngest  dau.  and  coheiress  of  the  late  N. 
Hillier,  esq.  of  Stokc-park,  Guildford. 

Rev.  Jas.  Slade,  M.  A.  rector  of  Te- 
versham,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Augusta, 
third  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  since  elected 
Bishop  of  Chester.  (See  p.  587.) 

29.  A  Hatfield -house,  Lord  Delvin, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Westmeath,  to 
Lady  Em  ly  Cecil,  second  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Lately ,  Peter  Smith,  M.  D.  R.  N.  to 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Hon.  Hen.  Erskine, 
of  Ami  ndell. 

Charles  Goring,  esq.  of  Whiston-park, 
Sussex,  to  Miss  Ballard,  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr.  B.  fellow  of  Winchester-college. 

Rev.  Geo  Augustus  Seymour,  M.  A. 
rector  of  Ewerne  Courtney,  and  Burton 
Biadsio^k,  Dorset,  to  the  only  daughter 
of  J  hu  Bas'aid,  esq.  late  of  B  andford. 

George  Clifford,  esq.  voungest  son  of 
the  late  Hon,  Thomas  C.  of  Tixall,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  W.  H.  Coyney, 
esq.  of  Weston  Coyney. 

Rev,  Wm  Dumviile,  third  son  of  the 
late  Chas  D.  esq.  of  Santry-house,  co. 
Dublin,  to  Miss  A.  Freeman,  youngest 
daughter  of  J  Freeman,  esq.  of  Letton, 
co.  Her*  ford. 

Charles  Wynne  Griffith  Wynne,  esq.  of 
Voelas  Hall,  Denbighshire,  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Hdyard,  of  Stoke- 
ley,  Yoikshire.  * 

At  Athlone,  T.  Henry,  esq.  M.  D.  to 
Mrs.  Antrobus,  widow  of  the  late  Lieut.- 
coiont  l  Antrobus. 

June  2.  J.  P.  Vincent,  esq.  of  Chan¬ 
cery-lane,  to  Miss  Parke,  daughter  of  the 
late  S  Parke,  esq.  of  Sysonby  lodge,  in 
Leicestershire.^ 

V.  B.  Engleheart,  esq.  of  Doctors’- 
cormnons,  to  Mary-Jane,  eldest  daughter 
of  Rev.  S.  Curteis,  LL-  D.  of  Sunbury. 

3.  Hon.  Henry  St.  John,  eldest  son  of 
Vise.  Bolingbroke,  to  the  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Sc.  John  Mildmay. 

4.  Richard  Chenevix,  esq.  to  the 
Countess  of  Rouault. 

Dr.  Clough,  of  Berners-streef,  to  Miss 
Mary  Williams  Tucker,  of  Michael’s- 
place,  Brompton. 

J.  H.  Bennett,  esq.  of  Ballymore,  to 
Theodosia-Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  Smith,  esq.  of  Summer-castle, 
Lancashire. 

8.  Sir  R.  Bromley,  bart.  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Daniel  Wilson,  esq.  of  Dallam- 
tower,  Westmoreland, 

ME- 
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Mr.  Perceval’s  political  opinions  were 
known  before  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He,  however,  hasten 
ed  to  confirm  them,  by  declaring  himself 
a  staunch  friend  to  the  administration, 
and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  measures 
which  it  adopted.  His  first  speech  excit¬ 
ed  considerable  attention  and  interest.  It 
was  made  on  the  second  or  June  1797,  in 
support  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  Bill  for  the  better 
prevention  and  punishment  of  all  traite- 
rous  attempts  to  excite,  sedition  and  mu¬ 
tiny  in  his  Majesty’s  service.  The  speak¬ 
er’s  figure  was  not  commanding,  but 
graceful  ;  his  delivery  not  dignified,  but 
easy  ;  and  the  clearness  and  melody  of 
his  voice,  the  unaffected  placidity  of  his 
manners,  and  the  benevolent  nature  of  the 
sentiments  he  expressed,  gained  upon  the 
ear  and  the  hear  of  all  parties.  If  he  did 
hot  enforce,  he  won  conviction  ;  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  suggestions  was  admitted, 
and  Lae  beneficial  amendments  which  he 
proposed,  were  adopted,  it  is  remarka¬ 
ble,  and  lamentable  too,  that  the  recur 
rence  of  similar  infringements  of  peace 
and  loyalty  should  have  cal  ed  forth  his 
first  and  last  speech  in  the  Senate  ;  for  it 
may  be  recollected  that  the  last  time  Mr. 
Perceval  addressed  the  House,  it  was  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Ryder  s  Bill  for  more  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  the  administration  of 
urnawful  oaths. 

The  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  been 
heard,  and  the  attention  paid  to  his  sug¬ 
gestions,  induced  him  to  dedicate  more  of 
his  time  to  political  matters.  He  be¬ 
came,  in  consequence,  one  of  the  chief 
supports  of  the  administration  j  and  in  the 
subsequent  Session  opposed,  with  the 
spirit  of  true  loyalty,  and  all  the  power  of 
eloquence,  the  introduction  of  French  re¬ 
volutionary  principles.  He  vindicated 
the  policy  of  the  war,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  measures  to  which  the  neeessiiy  of 
carrying  it  on  with  vigour  gave  birth,  and 
frequently  defeated  and  silenced  the  most 
violent  members  of  Opposition. 

In  January  1793,  Mr.  Pitt’s  Assessed 
Tax  Bill  created  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  the  most  animated  discussions. 
Mr,  Perceval  could  not  remain  silent  on 
the  subject.  We  find,  in  consequence, 
that  on  the  4th  of  that  month  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hob  house,  he  contended — “  that 
himself,  and  not  Mr.  H.  was  pleading  the 
cause  uf  property,  by  supporting  this 
measure,  which  was  to  protect  it.  It  had 
been  contended  by  an  Hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
F.  Burdett),  that  the  application  of  the 
money  would  enable  Ministers  to  carry  on 
a  war  against  liberty — it  was  that  species 
©f  liberty  against  which  he  trusted  we 
should  ever  bear  arms— it  was  against  the 


importation  of  French  liberty  into  Eng- 
tan  1.”  With  respect  to  the  measures 
then  under  consideration,  it  was  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  tunes  which  constituted  it  a 
leading  feature.  It  was  not  in  our  power 
to  choose  a  peace  ;  the  Enemy  would  giva 
none,  it  did  not  remain  with  us  to  sheath 
the  sword  ;  but  with  them.  It  had  been 
said,  that  the  people  now  began  to  ques¬ 
tion,  whether,  if  Uie  Enemy  came,  they 
could  do  worse.  Did  the  people  ask  this, 
and  was  there  any  one  unpiepared  with 
an  answer  ?  “  If  such  a  man  there  be 

(excla  med  Mr.  Perceval)  1  will  furnish 
him  with  one — the  Enemy  would  not  sure¬ 
ly  act  better  towards  us  than  they  have 
done  towards  the  r  own  subjects.  Let 
men  of  a  certain  rank  recollect  how  ths 
French  treated  ad  men  m  the.r  station; 
let  the  shopkeeper,  a  >vv  said  to  be  afraid 
or  the  direci  operation  of  the  present  tax, 
think,  if  he  can,  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  a  forced  loan  ?  Let  every  perr 
sun  recollect,  that  m  F  ance  the  taxes 
rose  m  regular  proportion  mud  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  sum  of  9000  bvies,  when  one  half 
of  the  pioperty  was  taken,  each  income 
was  reduced  to  the  standard  of  about 
180/.  few  being  left  a  larger  sum  than  that 
for  their  avowed  expcuces ;  yet  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure  of  assessments  had  -been 
said  to  be  worse  than  any  that  ever  had 
been  adopted  by  Robespierre  ;  nay  it  had 
been  put  in  competition  with  the  total 
confiscation  of  property.” 

Mr.  Perceval  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  controvert  the  arguments  advanced, 
acknowledged  “  that  ibis  was  a  speech  of 
great  talent,  ingenuity,  and  considerable 
force.” — Such  praise  from  the  lips  of  an 
opponent,  and  of  a  man  ot  taste  and  abili¬ 
ties,  could  not  fail  to  prove  grateful  to  its 
object.  Indeed,  at  that  time,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  Perceval  stood  equally  high  in 
the  estimation  of  men  of  all  parties.  He 
was  a  valuable  friend,  a  dreaded,  but  re¬ 
spected  antagonist.  He  did  not  mix  in 
Parliamentary  warfare,  armed  with  elo¬ 
quence  alone  :  he  came  surrounded  with 
private  virtues,  and  brought  a  shield  of 
integrity  which  no  dart  could  pierce.  His 
political  knowledge  had  rapidly  increased 
—he  had  retained  all  his  U-gd  acuteness, 
but  acquired  ease  and  confidence  in  de¬ 
bate,  and  was  now  considered  as  a  man 
whose  services  could  prove  useful  to  his 
country  in  the  most  elevated  and  difficult 
situations.  This  opinion  was  not  formed 
by  common  observers,  or  the  partiality  of 
friends— it  was  expressed  on  a  most  so¬ 
lemn  occasion,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
maimer,  by  the  greatest  statesman  that 
has  ever  wielded  the  fate  of  nations. 

The 
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The  duel  that  took  place  in  1798,  between 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr  Tierney,  is  still  fresh  in 
the  public  recollection  : — -Mr.  Ryder,  now 
Lord  Harrowby,  acted  as  second  to  the 
former,  and  on  their  way  to  the  appointed 
place  of  meeting-,  naturally  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  person  he  looked 
upon  as  capable  of  filling  his  situation,  in 
case  the  country  should  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  losing  him  ?  After  a  little  pause, 
Mr.  Pitt  answered,  “  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Perceval  was  the  most  competent  person, 
and  that  he  appeared  equal  to  cope  with 
Mr.  Fox.”  Let  those  who  (because  Mr. 
Perceval  had  attained  and  retained  that 
power  which  they7  vainly7  hoped  to  grasp) 
have  constantly  denied  him  even  common 
abilities — let  those  who,  after  having  been 
his  colleagues  in  place,  not  in  virtue, 
withdrew  from  his  Administration  on 
grounds  which  they  only  think  proper  to 
publish  after  his  death,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  press  anonymously  de¬ 
famed  his  character  as  a  Politician  and  a 
Minister,  and  extolled  their  own,  compare 
their  statements  with  Mr.  Pitt’s  reply  : — ■ 
They  cannot  call  the  sense  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  such  a  judge  into  question — • 
ether  men,  at  other  times,  have  flattered. 
Mr.  Pitt,  conscious  that  he  might  be 
standing  on  the  brink  of  dissolution,  and 
that  bis  answer,  if  he  perished,  would  pro¬ 
bably  direct  the  formation  of  a  new  Ad¬ 
ministration,  must  have  spoken  the  truth 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart.  Let  them 
consider  whether  they  feel  justified  in 
their  misrepresentations ;  and  whether 
conscience  docs  not  loudly  tell  them,  that 
every  word  of  blame  they  have  uttered, 
should  have  been  a  note  of  praise. 

Mr.  Perceval  endeavoured  to  become 
thoroughly  masler  of  every  branch  of 
policy.  He  now  dedicated  much  of  his 
attention  to  the  subject  of  finance  ;  and 
some  of  h  s  plans,  in  that  important  de¬ 
partment,  are  deserving  of  high  commen¬ 
dation.  He  once  observed,  in  reply7  to 
some  observations  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Tierney,  “  that  tricking  in  love,  and  trick¬ 
ing  the  public,  were  both,  in  his  opinion, 
equally  immoral.”  In  June  1800,  he 
publicly  lamented  the  failure  of  the 
measure  for  the  prevention  of  Adultery, 
and  also  spoke  at  length  in  support:  of  the 
Monastic  Institution  Bill.  In  Hilary 
Vacation,  in  1  SOI,  at  the  formation  of  the 
Addington  Administration,  Mr.  Perceval, 
then  in  his  39th  year,  was  appointed 
Solicitor  General,  on  the  resignation  of 
Sir  William  Grant,  who  then  succeeded 
Sir  Pepper  Arden,  afterwards  Lord  Alvan- 
ley,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  Hilary 
vacation,  1802,  be  was  promoted  to  the 
Situation  of  Attorney-General,  become 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Sir  Edward 
Law  (now  Lord  Ellenborough)  to  the 
seat  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench. 


Mr.  Perceval,  on  receiving  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Solicitor  General,  relinquished  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  practised  only 
in  that  of  Chancery.  In  taking  this  step, 
he  was  influenced  chiefly  by  the  wish  of 
having  more  lime  to  dedicate  to  his  politi¬ 
cal  duties.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
succeeded  in  this  view.  In  the  King’s 
Bench,  though  he  was  occasionally  engag¬ 
ed  in  conducting  causes  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  his  business  had  never  been  so 
great  as  wholly  to  occupy  his  time.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered,  that  at  that  time  he  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  as  competitors  in  that  court, 
Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Mingay,  Mr.  Law,  Mr. 
Garrow,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  all  of  them  King’s 
Counsel  much  older  than  himself,  and 
established  in  great  practice  before  even 
Mr.  Perceval  was  called  to  the  Bar.  It  is 
no  disgrace  to  him,  that  he  did  not,  before 
the  age  of  forty,  dispossess  these  gentle¬ 
men  of  their  clients.  But  when  he  came 
into  Chancery,  he  found  competitors  less 
powerful ;  and  though  his  disadvantages, 
in  entering  a  court  in  the  practice  of  which 
he  had  never  been  regularly  initiated, 
were  great,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  long  before  his  abandonment  of 
the  Bar,  he  had  begun  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romillv,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Equity- 
JDraftsmen. 

While  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Perceval 
strenuously  advocated  the  Union  with 
Ireland,  and  also  supported  the  bill  for 
correcting  the  abuses  of  the  Navy. 

The  only  prosecution  instituted  by  Mr. 
Perceval,  in  his  character  of  Attorney- 
General,  worthy  of  being  noticed  here, 
was  that  against  Jean  Peltier,  the  editor 
of  a  French  Journal  printed  in  London, 
for  a  libel  on  Buonaparte.  The  trial 
took  place  in  the  Court  of*  King’s  Bench, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1803,  (during 
the  peace  of  Amiens,)  and  the  defendant 
was  found  guilty.  Mr.  Perceval  was,  on 
this  occasion,  necessarily  placed  in 
a  situation  of  peculiar  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  and  if,  instead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  guilty,  he 
bad  launched  out  into  a  severe  Philip¬ 
pic  against  the  vices  and  atrocities  of  the 
French  despot,  no  Englishman,  perhaps, 
could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  condemn 
him ;  but  Mr.  Perceval’s  conduct  was 
marked  by  the  utmost  propriety  and  con¬ 
sistency.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  (now  Sir 
James)  Mackintosh,  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  able  appeals  ever  made  to 
an  English  jury,  exhibited  the  character 
of  the  Tyrant  in  all  its  proper  colours. 
Having  hientioned  this  trial,  we  shall 
here  quote  that  part  of  Mr.  Perceval’s 
opening  speech  in  which  he  expressed  his 
abhorrence  of  assassination  :  “  Gentle¬ 

men,  1  stated  to  you  at  first  what  I  con- 
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ceived  to  be  'the  object  and  tendency  of 
this  work ;  and  now  let  me  put  it  to  you, 
whether  you  do  not  think  with  me,  this  is 
a  crime  in  this  country,  whether  the  ex¬ 
hortation  to  assassination  in  time  of  peace 
is  «ot  a  very  high  offence  r  If  it  were  in 
time  of  war,  l  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating,  that  there  is  something  so  base, 
so  disgraceful  ;  there  is  something  so  con¬ 
trary  to  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
character  of  an  Englishman;  there  is 
someth. ng  so  immoral  in  the  idea  of  assas¬ 
sination,  that  the  exhortation  to  assassi¬ 
nate  this  or  any  other  chief  (Magistrate, 
would  be  a  crime  against  the  honourable 
feelings  of  the  English  law.” 

Mr.  Perceval  retained  his  situation 
when  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  reins  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  continued  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  ready  and  staunch  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  that  great  man.  He 
had  the  honour  sometimes  to  call  down 
upon  himself  all  the  eloquence  of  the  Op¬ 
position,  and  proved  a  most  useful  parti¬ 
san  of  the  Administration.  When  it  was 
'dissolved  by  the  death  of  that  Pilot  who 
had  guided  the  vessel  of  the  State  safe 
through  so  many  storms,  a  combination 
of  men  and  sacrifice  of  principles  took 
place,  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  disdained  to 
share.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  A. 
Piggott,  and  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  benches  of  the  Opposition.  He 
was  now  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  head  of 
that  party  which  preferred  consistency  to 
power.  .The  friends  of  the  Church  and  the 
Constitution  rallied  round  him,  and  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  he  waged  an  effective 
warfare  against  the  existing  MipistTy. 
This  discovery  served  to  increase  \hs 
strength,  and  to  weaken  theirs,  for  nurti- 
bers  deserted  a  party  that  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  either  of  the  King  or  the 
people,  and  joined  that  which  seemed  to 
be  formed  with  the  approbation  of  both. 
As  skilful  in  the  management  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  war,  as  fixed  in  his  principles, 
and  determined  in  his  hostility  to  mea¬ 
sures,  not  men,  to  the  eloquence  of  an 
erator  he  joiued  the  art  of  a  tactician. 
He  carefully  selected  his  points  of  attack; 
conscious  that  by  storming  the  strong¬ 
holds  of  his  opponents,  he  might  incur  de¬ 
feat,  he  restrained  his  natural  activity, 
hatched  them  attentively  through  their 
career,  and  caught  and  smote  them  in 
their  weakness.  Thus,  when  Lord  Ho- 
wick,  in  1807,  brought,  forward  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Petition,  and  a  Bill  was  proposed  to 
remove  the  political  disabilities  of  which 
the  members  of  that  sect  complain,  Mr. 
Perceval,  really  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  rose  in  its  defence. 
Inspired  by  higher  interests  than  those  of 
party,  his  eloquence  acquired  additional 
power,  and  so  ti  iutnphautly  displayed  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure,  that  his  speech 


may  be  considered  as  having  inflicted  the 
death-blow  to  an  already  tottering  Admi¬ 
nistration,  whose  existence  only  survived 
it  a  few  days. 

The  downfall  of  that  Administration 
opened  a  wide  fieid  for  persona!  ambition, 
and  situated  as  he  was,  considered  as  the 
ablest  man  of  his  party,  it  might  have 
been  almost  expected  that  Mr.  Perceval 
would  have  claimed  one  of  the  first  places 
in  the  new  Ministry  as  his  right.  But  suc¬ 
cess  had  not  uprooted  modesty  from  big 
heart,  and  his  exertions  had  in  view,  na¬ 
tional  advantage,  and  not  individual  ele¬ 
vation.  The  offer  of  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
was  several  times  rejected  by  Mr.  Perce¬ 
val.  He  requested  he  might  be  allowed 
to  assume  an  humbler  situation,  ami  pro¬ 
posed  to  resume  that  of  Attorney-General. 
In  defence  of  his  refusal,  he  urged  the 
claims  of  his  numerous  family  on  his  per¬ 
sonal  exertions,  and  the  necessity  in  which 
he  found  himself,  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
his  children,  not  to  accept  any  office 
which  would  require  all  his  time.  An 
offer  was  then  made  from  an  elevated 
quarter,  to  give  Mr.  Perceval  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
life,  as  a  compensation  for  his  professional 
loss,  and  a  provision  for  his  family,  pro¬ 
vided  he  should  agree  to  fill  the  office  to 
which  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Monarch  and  the  wishes  of  the  Nation 
called  him.  Notwithstanding  that  the  va¬ 
lue  of  ' the  Chancellorship  proposed  did 
hot  much  exceed  2000/.  a  year,  nearl  y  one 
thousand  less  than  Mr.  Perceval’s  profes¬ 
sion  produced  per  annum,  his  sense  of 
public *duty  induced  him  to  comply;  and 
when,  after  his  nomination,  Parliament 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  grant,  he  allowed  it  to  be  can¬ 
celled,  and  repeated  in  the  House  the  as¬ 
surance  of  his  readiness  to  serve  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  even  without  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  life. 

The  new  Administration  was  no  sooner 
formed,  in  March  1807,  than  it  became 
necessary  to  consolidate  it  by  an  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  people.  Parliament 
was  in  consequence  dissolved.  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  in  his  address  te  his  Northampton 
Constituents,  declared,  “that  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  up  his  profession,  to  make  a 
stand  for  the  religious  establishment  of 
the  country.”  This  was  called  a  display 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry;  and  the  man 
who  rose  in  support  of  our  National  Esta¬ 
blishment  was  ranked  among  those  who 
wish  to  keep  the  human  mind  in  chains. 

Scarcely  had  the  outcry  of  bigotry  sub¬ 
sided,  wheu  a  still  louder  clamour  arose. 
It  was  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  on  the  eve  of  its  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Enemy,  either  to  assist  in  the 
invasion  of  these  kingdoms;  or  to  exclude 
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Vs  from  the  Baltic,  bv  enabling  him  to 
take  possession  of  Sweden,  or  ar  least  of 
that  part  of  her  coasts  wbii  h  lines  the 
Sound,  and  to  close  that  channel  against 
ns.  Mr.  Perceval  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Ministers  were  possessed 
of  certain  information  respecting  Buona¬ 
parte’s  secret  arrangement  with  Denmark, 
and  his  intention  to  foice  all  the  -Euro¬ 
peans  Powers  into  a  confederacy  against 
«s.  He  therefore  contended  that  it  was 
both  wise  and  politic,  as  we  could  not  en¬ 
tirely  prevent  the  execution  of  his  plan, 
at  least  to  endeavour  to  render  it  abor¬ 
tive,  by  disarming  those  powers  of  their 
means  of  hostility.  But  the  Opposition 
thought  they  had  found  a  rich  sod  in 
which  to  sow  abuse  and  dissatisfaction 
against  the  Ministry;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fairness  of  the  arguments  by 
which  the  policy,  and  indeed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  act,  were  established,  con¬ 
tinued  to  vent  forth  their  fury,  until  they 
had  exhausted  themselves  in  vain  efforts, 
and  tired  out  the  patience  of  the  nation. 

On  (he  26th  of  June  1807,  on  the  usual 
motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Throne, 
fraught  with  charges  against  the  Admi¬ 
nistration,  Mr.  Perceval  rose  in  reply  to 
Lord  Howick,  now  Earl  Grey,  and  entered 
into  an  elaborate  defence  of  himself  and 
his  colleagues. 

He  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
almost  indefensible  manner  in  which  the 
Opp  osition  had  dissolved  the  Parliament 
which  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
their  Administration,  still  they  could  see 
nothing  in  the  last  Parliament  which  ren¬ 
dered  adissolution  necessary:  “Nothing,” 
said  Mr.  Perceval,  “  in  the  known  and  pro¬ 
bable  differences  of  the  Members  of  the 
last  Parliament,  on  certain  great  ques¬ 
tions;  nothing  in  the  division  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  upon  a  particular  topick,  between 
the  Sovereign  and  his  late  Ministers, which 
division,  in  my  mind,  peculiarly  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  would  refer  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Parliament,  for  a  detail  of  these  reasons. 
What,  I  would  beg  gentlemen  to  recol¬ 
lect,  was  the  situation  in  which  the  King 
stood  ?  Did  he  not  appear  as  the  sole  - 
obstacle  to  a  measure  which  proposed 
concessions  to  relieve  a  portion  of  his 
people  ?  Did  he  not  appear  as  a  barrier 
in  tf|e  way  of  those  concessions  ?  Now, 
in  such  circumstances,  was  it  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
Sovereign,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  by  his 
will  alone  that  the  measure  I  refer  to 
should  be  resisted,  but  that  such  was  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country  ?” 

“  The  Catholic  question,  and  a  certain 
Other  measure,  if  measure  it  could  be 
called  (which  had  for  its  object  the  for¬ 
cing  back  of  the  late  Ministers  into  power, 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 


Crown);  had  been  just  discussed.  And  I 
would  askanv  man  in  his  senses,  whether 
that  was  not  the  precise  period  to  choose, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated  j 
and  particularly  when  the  immediate  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  dissolution  was  to  ascertain 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  arid  object  of  these  measures  ?”  Be 
denied  that  the  dissolution  nad  occasioned 
material  inconvenience  to  any  classes  of 
men,  or  any  injury  to  the  public  business. 
After  insisting  upon  his  Majesty’s  right 
to  understand  the  Coronation  oath  for 
himself,  and  that,  if  he  thought  any  pro¬ 
position  contrary  to  that  great  oath,  he 
would  of  course,  by  so  acceding  to  it,  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  oath,  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval  proceeded  to  shew  that  the  Church 
would  have  been  in  danger,  had  the  late 
Ministers  been  permitted  to  follow  the 
tourse  they  had  entered  upon  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Catholicks.  Would  they  not, 
if  in  their  power,  have  repealed  the  Test 
Act.  ?  (‘  Yes!’  exclaimed  a  voice  on  the 

Opposition  Bench.)— “  Then,”  resumed 
Mr.  Perceval,  “  those  who  regarded  that 
act  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  our 
Church  Establishment,  were  correct  and 
consistent  in  supposing  the  Church  in  dan¬ 
ger  under  the  government  of  such  Minis¬ 
ters.  'therefore  the  cry  of  the  Church  in 
Danger  was  raised  ;  and  if  it  were  a  false 
cry,  it  never  could  have  been  productive 
of  such  effects  as  this  noble  Lord  imagined, 
nor  could  it  ever  have  been  promoted  by 
so  insignificant  an  individual  as  himself.” 

Mr.  Perceval  then  expressed  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  proposed  conces¬ 
sions  would  not  have  contented  those 
for  whose  satisfaction  they  were  intend¬ 
ed.  He  voted  against  such  concession* 
at  the  outset,  and  had  since  found  no 
cause  to  alter  his  opinion;  but  he  denied 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1804, 
were  at  all  analogous  to  the  proposed 
measure,  since,  in  that  instance,*  there 
was  no  design  to  appoint  a  Calholick  to  any 
of  our  high  civil  offices.  “  Nothing  so 
monstrous  in  principle,”  he  exclaimed, 
“  was  ever  avowed.”  Tolerant  towards 
all  sects,  Mr.  Perceval  was  always  par-, 
ticuiarly  careful  of  the  interests  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment, 
and  subsequently  brought  in  a  Bill  to  en- 
crease  the  salaries  of  the  resident  stipen¬ 
diary  Curates.  This  Bill,  however,  was 
lost  in  April  1808  ;  but  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  Clergy  has  since  been  ameliorated 
by  the  moneys  voted  for  their  relief  in  Par¬ 
liament,  at  the  particular  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown. 

The  sudden  burst  of  patriotism  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  now  attracted  every 
eye,  and  awakened  throughout  the  land 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  exultation,  ex¬ 
cept  among  those  who  think  they  would 
commit  a  breach  of  party  decorum,  if  they 
were  to  express  joy  at  our  triumphs,  or 
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sorrow  at  our  misfortunes.  Liberal  in 
their  aul  to  the  .Spanish  and  Portugue>e 
nations,  Mr.  Perceval  and  bis  colleagues 
had  incessantly  to  contend  with  the  evil 
forebodings  and  terrors  of  the  Opposition, 
who  re-echoed  Buonaparte’s  threats  of 
destroying  our  armies  in  the  Peninsula, 
with  great  fidelity  of  imitation  both  in 
feeling  and  in  tone.  The  long  list  of  Bri¬ 
tish  victories  gamed  wherever  our  Heroes 
have  fought ;  the  rescue  of  Portugal  from 
the  grasp  of  its  oppressors;  the  capture 
of  two  of  ijie  strongest  fortresses  in  Spain, 
defended  by  the  bravest  troops  and  officers 
the  Enemy  could  appoint,  and  the  flatter¬ 
ing  prospects  of  Spanish  independence, 
have  hitherto  served  little  to  realize  the 
speculations  of  those  politicians,  who 
deem  it  impossible  for  our  troops  to  en¬ 
counter  the  fury  of  the  Gallic  Eagles, 
without  being  instantly  annihilated. 

The  disastrous  fate  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition,  the  dissentions  in  the  Ca¬ 
binet,  to  which  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  gave  rise,  b}'  bringing  to 
light  the  disputes  between  Mr.  Canning 
and  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  occasioning 
a  duel  between  those  two  statesmen, 
and  their  consequent  secession  from 
office,  the  revolutionary  commotion  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  resistance  of  an  Hon. 
Baronet  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  overturn  a  Minis¬ 
ter  less  deeply  grounded  on  just  princi¬ 
ples;  lesi powerfully  fixed  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  integrity  ;  endowed  with  less 
energy  of  character,  less  undaunted  firm¬ 
ness  of  mind,  and  less  eminent  abilities. 
Surrounded  with  political  storms,  Mr. 
Perceval  passed  through  them  unshaken. 
HisAdministration  maintained  the  honour, 
secured  the  independence,  and  angmented 
the  power  of  his  country.  Nay,  its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  was  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  British  Empire.  Foreign  na¬ 
tions  frequently  hesitated  in'  becoming 
our  allies,  on  account  of  the  instability  of 
our  Administrations.  Mr.  Perceval’s  in¬ 
tegrity  as  a  man,  and  spirit  as  a  minister, 
attracted  both  their  respect  and  their  con¬ 
fidence.  They  saw  that  his  private  cha¬ 
racter  was  sufficient  to  procure  him  the 
support  of  every  virtuous  man :  They 
knew  that  his  public  vigour  had  power  to 
controulthe  most  discordant  elements,  and 
to  command  success.  They  beheld  him 
armed  at  all  points.  With  sincere  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  King,  love  for  his  Country, 
veneration  for  her  laws,  zeal  and  activity 
in  bet*  defence,  with  strength  to  repel  eue- 
ffiies  and  to  assist  friends,  resolution  to 
encounter,  skill  to  elude,  and  ability  io 
conquer  difficulties.  They  saw  him.  to¬ 
wards  his  God,  obedient  and  submissive  ; 
towards  his  fellow-man,  benevolent  and 
blameless;  and  they  not  only  revered,  but 
trusted  him.  Hence  they  welcomed  our 
assistance  with  joy  ;  they  learned  to  COa*« 
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quer  by  the  side  of  our  warriors,  and# 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  will  ulti¬ 
mately  restore  that  independence  for 
which  they  now  so  worthily  contends 

In  the  Administration,  also,  of  affairs  at 
home,  Mr.  Perceval  was  not  less  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Having  succeeded  theDuke  of  Portland 
as  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  saw  him¬ 
self,  at  the  same  moment,  elevated  to  the 
chief  place  in  the  government,  and,  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Canning,  deprived  of  two  of  Ins  most  able 
coadjutors.  Yet  did  he  not  despair. 
With  that  confidence  which  the  union  of 
talents  and  integrity  can  alone  give,  he  felt 
himself  equal  to  the  perilous  exigencies 
of  the  times,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be 
so,  beyond  even  the  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations  of  those  who  best  knew  him.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Perceval’s  ministry  in 
domestic  matters  was  firmness  tempered 
with  conciliation.  He  maintained  things 
as  they  were,  not  by  new  remedies,  or  un¬ 
tried  experiments,  but  by  the  temperate 
application  of  constitutional  means,  up¬ 
holding  the  dominion  of  the  laws,  at  once 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
protection  of  the  People.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  Mr.  Perceval  was  admirably 
formed  by  Nature  to  take  the  lead.  Nothing 
could  exceed  his  acuteness,  his  adroit¬ 
ness,  and  dexterity  in  debate,  but  the 
gentlemanlike  suavity  of  his  demeanour, 
his  very  sarcasms  even  being  softened 
down  by  the  irresistible  sweetness  of  his 
countenance,  which  took  away  all  appear¬ 
ance  of  malignity;  without  abating  any 
thing  from  the  pointedness  of  his  comment/ 
Upon  the  unfortunate  crisis  which  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Majesty’s  indisposition,  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval’s  conduct  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  to  need  recapitulation. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  his  firmness 
and  disinterestedness  upon  that  occasion 
won  him,  as  it  had  done  before  Mr.  Pitt  on 
a  similar  one,  the  confidence  of  the  Nation. 
Almost  every  one  proclaimed  with  one 
voice,  that  he  had  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  trust. 

Such  was  the  Minister  whom  the  hand 
of  an  assassin  has  snatched  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  country.  Unassisted,  like  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  men  of  superior  talents,  he  had 
borne  the  chief  weight  of  government 
through  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty  and 
danger.  Yet,  never  had  he  appeared  so 
great  as  when  he  stood  forth  the  champion 
of  his  afflicted  Monarch,  against,  what  to 
every  human  eye  must  have  seemed,  his 
obvious  interest.  His  conduct,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  would  offend  a  Prince,  eager  to  en¬ 
ter  on  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  Royal 
power.  Short-sighted  mortals !  His 
Prince  rewarded  his  loyalty  and  patrio¬ 
tism,  By  giving  him  all  his  confidence, 
T ue  grave  has  now  closed  over  him  :  let  us 
trust  his  God  has  granted  him  a  still  bri^h^ 
ter  crown,  an  unfading  eternity  of  bliss? 
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DEATHS. 

1811.  o*  board  the  Batavia  Indiaman, 
July  10.  on  her  voyage  fiom  Malacca, 
with  the  expedition  against  Java,  aged  19, 
C.  Archer,  esq.  lieutenant  in  the  Bengal 
artillery. 

Sept.  ‘29.  At  sea,  aged  22,  Mr.  John 
Kobert  Halhed,  fourth  mate  of  the  Surrey 
Indiaman,  second  son  of  John  H.  esq.  of 
Yately,  Hants, 

Oct.  27.  At  China,  Richardson,  third 
son  of  R.  Borradaile,  esq.  of  Bedford-hill, 
Surrey. 

At  Bhanpoorah,  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar, 
the  celebrated  Mahratta  chieftain.  He 
had  been  long  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
his  bodily  strength,  as  well  as  mental  fa¬ 
culties,  had  forsaken  him. 

Nov.  22.  A*  Ahmednagur,  Lieut.  FPenry 
Stewart,  of  the  Madras  Artillery,  formerly 
of  Winchester  college. 

Nov .  25.  At  Ryacotta,  where  he  com¬ 
manded,  of  a  bilious  fever,  Col.  R.  M. 
Strange,  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
service ;  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  S.  and  brother  to  Sir  Thos.  S.  Chief 
Justice  of  Madras. 

Lately ,  at  Batavia,  Charles  Pelly,  esq. 
Captain  of  the  Bucephalus. 

1812.  Feb.  At  Jamaica,  aged  146,  Anne 
Wignell,  a  free  block  woman.  She  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Africa  when  12  years  of  age, 
and  about  14  years  previous  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Port  Royal  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  1692.  She  had  been  bed¬ 
ridden  some  time  before  her  decease,  but 
retained  her  senses  to  the  last. 

March  2.  On  board  the  Carnatic 
Indiaman,  on  her  return  to  Europe,  in 
her  21st  year,  Marian,  wife  of  Mr. 
Edw.  Thos.  Bunn,  of  Great  Surrey-street. 

March  24.  In  the  Dolphin  man  of 
war,  on  his  passage  to  England,  Mr.  Henry 
Pallister,  late  agent  for  victualling  the 
Navy  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

March  31.  At  Berry- hill,  St  Mary’s, 
Jamaica,  J.  Cruikshank,  esq.  of  Ballard’s 
Yalley. 

April  6.  At  Kinnalty-house,  co.  For¬ 
far,  the  Right  Hon.  David  Earl  Airly, 
only  son  of  David  Lord  Ogilvy,  by  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Johnson,  hart,  of 
VVesterhall.  Lord  Ogilvy  was,  in  1746, 
attainted  for  his  adherence  to  the  interest 
of  the  Stuart  family  ;  but  the  honours  and 
estate  of  the  family  of  Airly  were  saved 
by  his  father  (John  Earl  of  Airly)  being 
then  alive,  and  in  possession  of  them. 
Lord  Ogilvy  lived  many  years  after  his 
father,  and  during  his  life  the  honours  of 
the  family  were  in  abeyance  ;  but  on  his 
death,  in  1803,  they  revived  in  the  person 
•f  his  son,  the  Earl  now  deceased ;  and 
as  he  died  unmarried,  and  the  patent  was 
in  1639  granted  to  the  first  Earl  and  his 
ieirs  male,  the  honours  of  this  noble  fa¬ 


mily  now  belong  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wal¬ 
ter  Earl  of  Airly,  the  second  son  of  the 
above  Earl  John. 

Mortally  wounded  by  a  musket- ball 
through  the  body,  in  advancing  to  the 
main  breach  of  Badajoz,  while  gallantly 
leading  the  light  company  of  the  Welsh 
Fusileers  to  the  storm  of  that  fortress, 
aged  24,  Lieut.  George  Trelawny  Collins, 
eldest  son  of  G.  C.  esq.  of  Ham,  Devon. 
Of  the  many  victims  who  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  these  afflicting  times,  not  one 
has  left  a  brighter  fame  behind  him,  or 
been  lamented  with  more  poignant  grief, 
than  this  most  amiable  youth,  who  from 
his  infancy,  sweety-tempered,  modest,  and 
affectionate,  gave  an  early  promise  of 
that  sterling  excellence  of  character, 
which  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life  he  uniform¬ 
ly  maintained,  and  which  acquired  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 
At  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  at  the  taking1 
of  Martinique  and  Olivenza,  at  Albuera, 
Aldea  de  Ponte,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and 
Badajoz,  he  nobly  supported  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  British  officer,  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  ; 
and  it  had  pleased  God  to  protect  him 
through  these  many  severe  conflicts,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  his  health  amidst  the 
privations  and  hardships  of  his  arduous 
campaigns  ;  but,  alas  !  while  his  beloved 
family  were  bending  with  grateful  hearts 
for  past  mercies,  an  eternal  termination 
was  given  to  all  their  earthly  hopes  in 
this  dear  son;  and  he  whose  return  to  his 
domestic  hearth  was  expected  as  the 
consummation  of  all  worldly  happiness, 
has  been  consigned  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
to  an  unprotected  grave.  He  received 
the  fatal  wound  while  cheering  on  his 
men,  and  his  last  words  to  the  officer 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  command  were, 
“  Take  care  of  my  company.”  The  con¬ 
solations  of  Religion  can  alone  illumine 
the  darkness  of  affliction,  and  satisfy  the 
mind  under  those  dispensations  for 
which  reason  strives  in  vain  to  account ; 
anfd  the  suffering  creature,  while  he 
says  to  his  Creator  “Thy  will  be  done,” 
humbly  trusts  in  his  mercy  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  . 

At  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  by  a  mus¬ 
ket-shot  through  the  head,  aged  23,  Lieut. 
W.  Allix,  95th  Rifle  regiment,  third  sou 
of  the  late  J.  P.  Allix,  esq.  of  Swaffham 
House,  co.  Cambridge. 

April  7.  Fell  gloriously  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz,  in  his 
29th  year,  Capt.  Maw,  of  the  23d  reg.  or 
Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  eldest  son  of 
John  Henry  M.  esq.  of  Belle-Vue,  near 
Doncaster.  In  him  the  service  has  lost 
a  zealous  and  intelligent  officer,  and  his 
friends  have  to  lament  a  most  honourable, 
well-disposed  young  man,  a  cheerful 
«ympaniun,  and  a  good  Christian.  He 

served  , 
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served  on  the  Quarter-master  General’s 
Staff  at  the  battles  of  Vimeira  and  Tala- 
vera,  in  the  Peninsula,  under  the  Earl  of 
Wellington,  and  previously  in  the  same 
department  of  the  army  under  Lord 
Cathcart,  in  Scotland. 

At  Madeira,  to  which  island  he  sailed 
about  seven  months  since  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air  in  an  attack  of  dropsy,  aged 
fifty-four,  Dr.  Robert  Willan,  of  Blooms* 
bury-square,  many  years  an  eminent 
Physician  of  the  Metropolis,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  a  celebrated  work  on  Cutaneous 
Diseases,  and  on  the  Varieties  of  Vacci¬ 
nation.  In  addition  to  his  great  merits  as 
a  Physician,  and  as  an  accurate  and  clas¬ 
sical  writer,  he  was  one  of  the  most  ami¬ 
able  of  men,  a  sincere  friend,  a  good 
husband,  and  an  affectionate  father.  He 
was,  in  truth,  a  model  of  the  perfect  hu¬ 
man  character;  a  benevolent  and  skilful 
Physician,  a  correct  and  sound  Philoso¬ 
pher,  and  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

April  11.  Mr.  Gray,  of  the  Hotel, 
Great  Portland- street. 

Hannah,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  lum¬ 
ber,  of  Fyfield,  Berks. 

Mr.  Sheard,  grocer,  of  Oxford.  He 
had  taken  his  breakfast,  and  had  just  ob¬ 
served  how  melancholy  it  was  to  hear  of 
so  many  sudden  deaths,  when  he  dropped 
down  and  instantly  expired  ! 

April  1  ‘2.  At  Bristol,  aged  84,  Mrs. 
Anna  Mitchell. 

April  13.  At  Manceter  Manor-house, 
co.  Warwick,  Christiana,  wife  of  Arthur 
Grammer  Miller,  esq. 

In  Portugal,  aged  19,  E.  H.  Glasse, 
esq.  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Commis¬ 
sariat,  graAdson  of  thetate  Dr.  Sam.  G. 

April  14.  At  South  Lambeth,  in  his  79th 
year,  Mr.  Edward  Lambe. 

April  15.  At  Woodford,  near  Salisbury, 
in  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Bowles,  widow  of 
Rev*  W.  B.  canon  residentiary  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Cathedral. 

At  her  son’s,  Melton  Mowbray,  aged 
C9,  Mrs.  Bunting,  ofTeigh,  Rutland. 

In  his  66th  year,  Michael  Atkins,  esq. 
40  years  Manager  of  the  Belfast,  Newry, 
and  Derry  Theatres.  He  had  the  credit 
of  introducing  Master  Betty  to  the  pub- 
lick  for  the  first  time  in  a  regular  theatre. 

April  16.  At  Exeter,  the  day  he  had 
Completed  three  years’  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Chevalier  de  Goussencourt.  He 
was  an  antient  Lieutenant-colonel,  and 
had  been  Captain  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain. 

April  17.  At  Hampstead,  Samuel-Spen- 
cer,  infant  son  of  Rev.  S.  While,  D.  D. 
rector  of  Brightwell. 

Charles  Mikel,  esq.  of  Acton, Middlesex. 

Aged  75,  Mr,  Foreman,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Oxford. 

Col.  Kent,  Superintendant  of  the  Army 
Depot,  Isle  of  Wight, 


At  Bristol,  in  her  74th  year,  Miss  Mary 
Nichoietts,  late  of  Bromtrees  hall,  co. 
Hereford. 

April  18.  Whilst  on  duty  at  the  Bar¬ 
racks  in  Hyde-park,  Lieut.  Tho«.  Evans, 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  18th  Light  Drag. 

April  19.  At  Newington,  Surrey,  aged 
33,  Elizabeth  ;  and  on  the  23d,  aged  23, 
Harriet,  daughters  of  Mr.  W.  Gil  lam,  of 
Countesthorpe,  Leicestershire.  . 

Seized  with  a  fit  at  Lambeth,  and  ex¬ 
pired  soon  after,  Capt.  R.  Philbin,  60th 
reg. ;  an  offi  er  of  great  expectations  and 
excellent  character.  He  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  only  a  few  weeks. 

In  her  23d  year  the  wife  of  Mr.  Pooley, 
chemist  and  druggist,  Bath. 

April 20.  At  Brampton,  aged  21,  Eliza, 
youngest  daughter  of  Jos.  Haycock,  mer¬ 
chant,  of  Wells,  Norfolk,  and  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

At  Bath,  Frances  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Capt.  Huson,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Baker,  of  Marksbury. 

At  Durham,  aged  75,  Rev.  Dr.  Thorp, 
archdeaeon  of  Northumberland, 

At  Elvas,  of  a  wound  received  whilst 
storming  the  breach  at  Badajoz,  in  his 
28th  year,  Capt.  Potter,  c28th  reg.  and 
Brig.-major  to  Maj.-gen.  Hon.  C.  Colville. 

April  <2,1.  Drowned  within  view  of  the 
spectators  on  Westminster-bridge,  whilst 
amusing  himself  with  an  oar  at  the  stern  of 
a  pleasure-boat,  in  presence  of  his  sister 
and  another  relation,  aged  16,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Tebbot,  of  York  buildings,  Park- 
place. 

At  W.  Eversfield’s,  esq.  Catsfield,  Miss 
Anne  Date,  sister  of  Mrs.  E.  and  niece  of 
the  late  Adm.  Jefferies,  of  Southampton. 

April  22.  At  Woodside,  Herts,  Mrs, 
Church,  widow  of  the  late  Win.  Church, 
esq. 

Suddenly,  off  Jersey,  embarked  for 
England,  Charles  Crochley,  esq.  pay- 
mas  er  of  the  50th  regiment. 

April  23.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Robt.  Wedd, 
of  Gerrard-slreet,  attorney  at  law. 

Aged  71,  Mrs.  D.  Holmes,  of  Walworth. 

At  Hammersmith,  Mrs.  Albert,  relict 
of  F.  A.  esq.  late  of  St.  James’s-palaee. 

At  Southampton,  in  his  84th  year.  Geo. 
Parsons,  esq.  sjiip-builder. 

At  Badajoz,  after  17  days  of  acute  suf¬ 
fering,  from  the  wounds  lie  received  at 
the  head  of  the  Royal  Fusdeer  light  com¬ 
pany,  at  the  storming  of  that  fortress,  iu 
his  ‘20ih  year,  Capt.  Paul  St.  Pol. 

April  24.  At  Caversham,  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Webster,  esq. 

In  Norfolk  Crescent,  Bath,  Alicia, 
Countess  of  Erroll.  She  was  the  third 
daughter  of  Sam  Elliot,  of  Antigua,  esq. 

At  Hermitage-park,  Wm.  Geddes,  esq. 
of  the  Edinburgh  glass-works,  Leith. 

April  25.  At  Harlestone,  Norfolk,  in  his 
48th  year,  J.  Kenrich,  esq. 

April 
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April  26.  At  Clapham-rise,  the  wife  ©f 
Thos.  Whittard,  esq.  She  was  the  relict 
jot  G.  Lee,  esq.  (see  Vol.  LXXX.  585),  and 
has  left  an  infant  son  only  a  few  days  old. 

April  27.  At  Winchmore-hill,  aged  76, 
Esther  Barbara  Lane,  relict  of  Rev.  T.  L. 
late  rector  of  Hampworth,  co.  Stafford,  and 
daughter  of  Sir  T.  Birch,  bai  t,  formerly  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

At  the  seat  of  Jos.  Best,  esq,  Shorne, 
Kent,  in  her  88th  year,  Mrs.  Middleton, 
widow  of  the  late  Jos.  Middleton,  esq.  late 
of  the  Ordnance. 

At  Bath,  John  M'Lean,  esq.  of  lovers- 
eadle,  N.  B. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  Wm  Jackson,  of  Bristol. 

Aged  68,  Mrs.  Walters,  relict  of  Mr. 
Henry  Walters,  of  Bristol. 

April  28.  In  Gower-street,  in  her  70th 
year,  Mrs.  Leeds. 

Aged  20,  Anne,  daughter  of  J.  B.  Ples- 
tow,  esq.  of  BernerSrStreet, 

Aged  68,  Mr.  T.  Atkins,  of  New-street, 
Gough-square. 

At  Curry  Rivell,  Mr.  Leonard  Sedg¬ 
wick,  of  the  Ordnance-office,  Tower. 

At  Clifton,  aged  71,  Mrs.  Stuckey,  re¬ 
lict  of  Sam.  S,  esq.  of  Langport  (see  p. 
197) ;  and  on  the  30th,  aged  46,  her 
daughter. 

April  29.  In  Upper  Guiklford-street, 
aged  67,  J.  Kirkman,  esq. 

At  Mascall’s  Hotel,  Adelphi,  Mr.  Thos. 
Hurry,  of  Howdon-dock,  Northumberland. 

Aged  84,  Court  Henry  Diss,  esq.  sugar 
refiner,  ofRatcliffe-highway ;  a  very  worthy 
and  benevolent  man. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  John  Hurst,  of  West- 
ham. 

Abril  30.  The  wife  of  James  Petty,  esq. 
of  Tranquild ale,  Surrey-. 

In  his  74th  year,  Henry  Clay,  esq. 
of  Birmingham. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  F.  B.  Beaston, 
esq.  only  daughter  of  S.  Dockington,  esq. 
of  Horsington,  co.  Somerset. 

April  31.  In  his  31st  year,  Rev.  Samuel 
Wells  Thomson,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

May  3.  At  Henley-upon-Thames,  Eliz. 
relict  of  Thos.  Langley,  M,  JD.  late  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

May  4.  At  York,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Lawson. 

May  5.-  At  Turnham-green,  Mrs.  Re- 
nou,  relict  of  the  late  Adrian  R.  esq.  Post 
Captain  R,  N. 

May  6.  At  Kimbolton,  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Marion  Wel- 
stead,  esq. 

At  Teignmouth,  Devon,  leaving  a  young 
family,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Wight,  R.  Nt 
and  daughter  of  Adm.  Schank. 

May  7.  At  Heytesburv,  Mr.  Snelgrove, 
of  the  Red  Lion  Inn ;  and  on  the  following 
morning,  Mrs.  Jay,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  S. 

At  Estremoz,  Portugal,  of  a  wound  re¬ 
ceived  in  his  leg  at  the  storming  of  Bada- 
jo if  to  the  escalade  of  which  he  led  op  a 


detachment  of  his  own  regiment,  which 
composed  a  part  of  the  Forlorn  Hope, 
Lieut.  W.  Whitelaw,  88th  foot,  son  of 
Rev.  W.  W.  of  Dublin.  He  was  also 
wounded  in  the  action  of  Talavera. 

May  9.  At  Bognor,  the  wile  of  Dr. 
Woodman. 

May  11.  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of 
John  Wilt,  of  Leadonhall  street. 

At  Melksham.  Anna-Maria,  relict  of  E. 
Poore,  esq.  of  Wedhampton,  second  dau. 
of  J.  Montague,  esq.  of  Lackliam-abbey. 

May  12.  At  Westhorpe-house,  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Marlow,  Bucks,  aged  55, 
Hannah,  wife  of  N.  E.  Kinderley,  esq. 
Her  life  was  a  life  of  gentleness,  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  cheerful  faith,  of  which  her 
burial  was,  as  far  as  possible,  character¬ 
istic  :  her  remains  were  borne  to  the 
grave  without  pomp  ;  and  the  poor  were 
fed  with  bread. 

At  Brownsea-castle,  Dorsetshire, Charles 
Sturt,  esq.  brether-in-law  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  He  was  a  character  in 
which  unbounded  Philanthropy  constituted 
a  most  prominent  feature.  This  Christian 
virtue,  added  to  great  personal  courage 
and  fortitude,  he  exemplified  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  in  more  than  one  at  the  im¬ 
minent  hazard  of  his  own  life,  and  his 
only  stimulant  for  such  risk  was  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  a  fellow  creature.  In  Februa¬ 
ry  1799,  by  his  intrepidity,  he  saved  the 
lives  of  four  sailors  (seeVol.  LX1X.  p.  158;) 
and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  he  was 
himself  saved  from  drowning  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  by  four  sailors,  when  he  drifted  to 
sea  alone,  in  a  small  boat  belonging  to  his 
cutter,  which  afterwards  upset.  He  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  strip  himself,  and 
to  keep  his  station  sometimes  on  the  keel 
of  the  boat,  and  then,  dashed  off  by  a 
tremendous  wave,  to  swim,  and  regain 
his  situation.  Some  transports  happening 
to  pass,  four  resolute  fellows  embarked  in 
a  boat,  he  being  only  occasionally  visible  ; 
and  after  two  hour-,  came  up  with  him, 
almost  worn  out,  when  they  lifted  him  in¬ 
to  the  boat  j  in  which  he  had  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  he  grasped  his  kind  deliverers, 
and  burst  into  tears.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  Mr.  Sturt  handsomely  reward¬ 
ed  his  brave  protectors.  See  further  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  singular  preservation  in 
Vol.LXX  p.S91. — This  benevolent  gentle¬ 
man,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was,  at  the  short  peace 
of  Amiens,  and  in  violation  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  laws  of  nations,  detained  a  prisoner 
in  France,  and  from  which,  owing  to  his 
own  genius  and  enterprize,  he  escaped, 
Mr.  Sturt  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the 
borough  of  Bridport  (a  borough  he  had 
previously  represented),  and  where  his 
character,  as  best  known,  was  held  in  ge¬ 
neral  estimation.  He  possessed  a  large 
fortune,  whieh,  with  a  liberal  and  benevo- 
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lent  heart,  was  used  to  benefit  society  and 
for  public  good. 

'  May  13.  At  Pimlico,  Paul  Carrington 
Paris,  esq.  of  Barbadoes. 

May  14.  Aged  72,  J.  Bennington,  esq. 
of  Stratford-grove. 

May  15.  Mr.  Edw.  Slade,  of  Bristol; 
and,  the  next  day,  his  brother  Robert. 

May  16.  In  Devonshire-street,  aged 
*79,  Mrs.  Fowler,  relict  of  Rev.  B.  F.  late 
rector  of  Wormley. 

At  her  mother’s,  Bristol,  Miss  Clements. 

May  17.  In  Queen-square,  Westmins¬ 
ter,  aged  81,  M  rs.  Beckett,  widow  of  the 
late  J.  B.  esq.  of  Windsor  Castle. 

At  Bedminster,  in  his  21st  year,  John, 
nephew  of  Mr.  John  Cloud,  rope  and 
twine  manufacturer. 

At  Penzance,  Wm.  Buy,  esq.  of  the 
Foreign  Post-office,  London. 

May  18.  At  Stepney  green,  aged  56, 
John  Nicholl,  esq.  late  of  Halton-garden. 

At  Teddesley-park,  co.  Stafford,  in  his 
86th  year,  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  hart. 
M.  P.  This  very  venerable  and  highly 
respected  Baronet  was  the  son  of  Fisher 
Littleton,  esq.  by  Frances  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  and  coheiress  of  James  Whitehall,  of 
Pipe  Ridware,  co.  Stafford,  esq.  ;  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  bai  t. who  died 
in  1741-2,  and  by  whom  the  uephew  bad 
been  entrusted  to  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
William  Budworth,  master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  at  Brewood  in  Stafford¬ 
shire;  who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  very  com¬ 
petent  judge,  “  possessed  every  talent  of 
a  perfect  institutor  of  youth,  in  a  degree 
rarely  found  in  any  of  that  profession 
since  the  days  of  Quinc.ilian.”  After  his 
uncle’s  death,  the  young  Baronet  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Eton  School ;  but  he  had  so 
discriminating  an  opinion  of  his  old  mas¬ 
ter,  that  he  returned  to  him  again ;  and 
had  afterwards  the  good  fortune  to  be 
placed  under  the  more  immediate  tuition 
of  Mr.  Hurd,  who,  in  1757,  in  a  most  ele¬ 
gant  dedication  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  Augustus,most  affectionately  ad¬ 
dresses  his  pupil,  and  introduces  the  above 
appropriate  compliment  to  their  common 
tutor,  Mr.  Budworth.  In  the  Rebellion  of 
1745-6,  Sir  Edward  Littleton  raised  a 
company  commanded  by  Lord  Gower,  in 
which  he  was  a  captain.  For  the  last  four 
parliaments  he  has  been  one  of  the  Re¬ 
presentatives  for  the  county  of  Stafford ; 
and  in  that  honourable  office,  as  well  as 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  estates,  he  is 
succeeded  by  his  great  nephew  E.  J.  Wall- 
honse,  son  of  Moreton  Watlhouse,  esq. 
the  only  son  of  his  sister  Fiances,  who 
Was  the  second  wife  of  Moreton  Wallhouse, 
esq.  of  Ilatherton,  co.  Stafford. — The  late 
Baronet  married  Frances,  eldest  daughter 
of  Christopher  Hatton,  of  Cattou,  esq. 
This  lady  died,  in  17J81,  without  issue.-— 
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Fisher  Littleton,  esq.  died  in  May  1740; 
and  his  relict  March  25,  1768. — Very 
honourable  testimonies  to  the  merits  of 
Sir  Edward  Littleton  will  be  found 
throughout  the  lately  published  “  Letters 
of  an  eminent  Prelate.” — -So  early  as 
June  27,  1754,  Mr.  Warburton  tells  his 
friend  Hurd,  “  On  Monday  last  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Littleton  was  so  good  to  come  and 
stay  two  days  with  me.  He  is  a  very 
amiable  young  gentleman.  Fie  has  very 
good  sense,  and  appears  to  have  strong 
impressions  of  virtue  and  honour.  The 
latter  endowments  were  no  other  than  I 
expected  from  a  pupil  of  yours.  He  has 
a  perfect  sense  of  his  obligations  to  you. 
But,  my  good  f<ieud,  what  is  the  serving 
a  single  person,  when  you  have  talents  to 
seive  the  world  ?  A  word  to  the  wise. 
Remember  for  what  Nature  formed  you, 
and  your  profession  requires  of  you.”  In 
return,  Mr.  Hurd  says,  “  Sir  Edward 
Littleton  thought  himself  so  much  honour¬ 
ed  by  your  notice  of  him,  that  I  knew  it 
could  not  be  long  before  he  found  or  made 
an  occasion  to  acknowledge  it.  I  am  very 
happy  in  your  candid  opinion  of  him.  He 
has  the  truest  esteem  and  veneration  of 
you.”  —  Sir  Edward  is  afterwards  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  interesting  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  two  learned  Prelates, 
— See  also  the  “  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteen ih  Century,”  just  published,  vol, 
HI.  p.  332. 

Of  a  decline,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Phillips, 
merchant,  Bristol. 

A’  Kibworth  Harcourt,  co.  Leicester, 
Mrs.  Humfrey,  relict  of  the  late  Lebbers 
Humfrey,  esq. 

At  Carnarvon,  Mr.  John  Hughes,  of 
Cornhill. 

May  19.  Aged  59,  Mr.  John  Hall,  of 
Alderman  bury. 

Suddenly,  in  Red  Lion-passage,  Fleet - 
street,  Mr.  Powell,  Prompter  at  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  Theatre,  who  had  been  upwards  of 
25  years  in  that  capacity  with  the  Drury- 
lane  company.  He  was  the  husband  of 
Mrs.  Powell  the  actress. 

At  Southgate,  in  his  90th  year,  Robert 
White,  esq. 

At  Overton,  Hants,  aged  77,  Mrs. 
Thomson,  late  of  Woodford,  Essex. 

Aged  76,  Mrs.  Richardson,  relict  of  Mr. 
F.  Richards,  late  of  Iron  Acton,  co.  Glou¬ 
cester. 

At  Kingsdown,  aged  35,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Jones  Cottrill. 

At  Birmingham,  Mr.  Clement  Cotterill, 
an  American  merchant,  whose  daughter 
Sarah  died  on  the  16th. 

At  York,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Wailes,  relict 
ofW.  W.  esq.  of  North  AUerton. 

May  20.  In  Lower  Berkeley-square,  in 
her  86th  year,  Mary  Countess  Dowager 
of  Macclesfield.  She  was  tbe  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Win.  Heathcote,  bart. 

Fraqees 
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Frances  Constance,  wife  of  Edw.  Rolle 
Clavfield,  esq.  and  elder  daughter  of  Jas. 
Ireland,  esq. 

At  Bath,  in  his  78th  year,  Rawson  Hart 
Boddam.  t  sq.  late  Governor  of  Bombay. 

May  21.  In  Great  Mary-le-bone-street, 
Mr.  Woelfl,  piano  forte  player. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  John  Walbank,  of  Derby. 

May  22.  Mr.  Peter  Lawson,  of  Old 
Broad-street. 

At  the  Palace,  St  Barry’s,  Cork,  Caro¬ 
line  St.  Lawrence,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Lord  Bi-' 
shop  of  Cork. 

May  23.  In  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  in  his  83d  year,  Rev.  Louis  Dutens, 
Historiographer  to  His  Majesty  ;  of  whom 
we  hope  ’o  receive  some  genuine  memoirs. 

At  Wickham,  Hants,  aged  25,  Lieut. 
F.  H.  Grindail,  R.  N.  third  son  of  Vice- 
admiral  Grindall. 

At  Dawlish,  in  her  27th  year,  Anne, 
wife  of  T.  Tindal,  esq.  of  Aylesbury. 

Aged  71,  Mr.  Latham,  newspaper- 
agent,  Bath. 

Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  bart. 
of  Chaddesden.  She  was  the  eldest  dau. 
of  Robert  Grimston,  esq.  of  Neswich, 
Yorkshire. 

May  24.  In  Howland-street,  Fitzroy- 
square,  aged  83,  Mrs.  Whinfield,  widow 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Whinfield. 

Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  S. Divers,' Tower-st. 

Mr.  Turner,  sen.  Exchequer  Bill-broker, 
Bartholomew -lane.  Mr.  T.  was  riding 
with  a  friend  near  St.  Alban’s,  and  had 
parted  with  him  only  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  he  was  found  lying  on  the 
road  with  his  >.kull  dreadfully  fractured  ; 
but  whe  her  he  had  fallen  from  the  res¬ 
tiveness  of  his  horse,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  fit,  cannot  be  determined.  He  was 
taken  to  the  nearest  inn,  and  surgical  ad¬ 
vice  procured;  but  he  continued  speech¬ 
less,  excepi  exclamations  while  under  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  and  expired. 

At  Epping,  aged  6,  Alfred,  son  of  Isaac 
Payne,  the  third  child  out  of  four,  in  the 
same  family,  carried  off  within  a  few  weeks 
by  that  alarming  and  fatal  disease  the 
croup .  In  each  of  the  above  cases  the 
L  tie  sufferer  expired  within  48  hours  after 
the  general  health  appeared  to  be  affected ! 

The  wife  of  Rev.  Gabriel  Tahourdin,  of 
Bentley,  Hants. 

At  Ambleside,  Westmoreland,  in  her 
22d  year,  Louisa-Anne,  wife  of  J.  W. 
Lewes,  esq.  and  only  daughter  of  John 
Clark  Langmead,  esq.  of  Plymouth. 

May  25.  In  Golden-square,  in  his  68th 
year,  Richard  Barker,  esq.  late  Surgeon 
of  the  second  Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 

In  John-street,  Bedford-row,  aged  56, 
Ch  tries  James,  esq.  of  Gray’s-inn. 

At  Winchester,  Rev.  E.  Salter,  domes¬ 
tic  eh  plam  to  the  late  Duke  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  canon  residentiary  of  Winchester, 


prebendary  of  York,  and  rector  of  the 
parishes  of  StratfieldBaye  and  S„ratfield 
Turges,  Hants. 

May  26.  In  Wimpole-street,  in  her  82d 
year,  the  Right  Hon.  Anne  Lady  Fortes- 
cue,  mother  of  the  present  Earl.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Calder,  esq.  and  was  married  to 
the  late  Lord  in  1752. 

In  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  aged 
58,  Kenelm  Digby,  esq. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  61,  Mr. 
Rob.  Wilson,  late  of  Friday-street,  Cheap- 
side. 

Mr.  R.  Pond,  many  years  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Messrs.  Boehm  and  Taylor,  Old 
Broad-street. 

At  Stone-house,  Worcestershire,  Miss 
Downes,  of  New  Bridge-street,  Blaekfriars. 

At  Bristol,  Hester,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Henry  Prichard. 

At  Bristol,  Miss  Anne  Leard. 

May  27.  Lieut. -col.  Charles  C.  Mor¬ 
gan,  son  of  Maj.-gen.  Chas.  Morgan,  of 
Portland-place. 

At  Belle  Vue,  Woolwich  common,  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  in  his  18th  year, 
Mr.  J.  Fenwick,  gentleman  cadet,  twin 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  T.  H.  Fenwick,  R.  A. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Langford,  of  St.  Alban’s, 
Herts,  Surgeon. 

At  Eton,  drowned  whilst  amusing  him¬ 
self  in  a  skiff  near  the  Bridge,  Master  J. 
F.  Hope,  third  son  of  J.  H.  esq.  of  Har- 
ley-street. 

May  28.  At  Croydon,  in  his  89th  year, 
John  Dingwall,  esq. 

At  Brixton,  aged  53,  G.  Best,  esq.  of 
Little  Dean’s-yard,  Westminster. 

Mr.  Thos.  Cox,  of  Huntingford-milla, 
co.  Gloucester. 

May  29.  Lydia,  wife  of  Mr.  Nicholas 
Jourdain,  silk-dyer,  of  Cripplegate. 

At  Ashford,  Kent,  in  his  73d  year,  Rev, 
Charles  Stoddart,  Master  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  and  rector  and  vicar  of 
Newchorch. 

At  Halsted,  Essex,  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  Charles  Hanbury,  esq. 

In  her  15th  year,  Anne,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Cook,  of  Bristol. 

At  Ramsey,  Isle  of  Man,  in  his  63d 
year,  Sir  J.  Macartney,  bart.  formerly 
Depul  y  Remembrancer  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  He  is  succeeded 
in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  now  Rev.  Sir 
Wm.  M.  bart.  of  Ireland.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Hussey 
Burgh,  who  survives  him. 

May  30.  In  Portland-place,  aged  78, 
Edw.  Knight,  esq.  of  Wolverley. 

In  her  39th  year,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr. 
W.  James,  surgeon,  Gerrard-street. 

At  Clapton,  Mr.  J.  Clemitson,  of  Worm¬ 
wood -street,  tea-dealer. 

At  Ewell,  Surrey,  Wm,  Phillips,  esq. 
corn  and  flour  merchant. 

At 
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At  York,  George  Townend,  esq.  of 
Grimston. 

May  31.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Richard  Powell, 
«f  Essex-street. 

At  Hackney,  in  her  57th  year,  Mrs. 
Tickell. 

At  Clapham,  aged  66,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
T.  Foster. 

In  her  S2d  year,  Hester,  wife  of  J. 
Thackrah,  esq.  of  Isleworth. 

At  Totteridge-park,  Sophia,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Lee,  esq. 

At  Swillington-house,  Yorkshire,  aged 
13,  Frederica,  second  daughter  of  John 
Lowther,  esq.  M.  P. 

At  Edinburgh,  - Stuart,  esq.  father 

•f  Capts.  Charles  and  Henry  Stuart,  R,  N. 

May  ...  At  Huntingdon,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  87,  Rev.  Favel  Hopkins. 
He  was  a  character  seldom  to  be  met  with ; 
for,  notwithstanding  he  was  at  his  death 
possessed  of  a  fortune  of  near  7000L  he 
had  for  the  last  30  years  of  his  life  denied 
himself  most  of  the  comforts  of  life,  but 
was  always  ready  to  give  his  money  to  the 
distressed.  For  upwards  of  40  years  he 
regularly  performed  as  Curate  the  duties 
of  two  parishes  which  were  about  four 
miles  distant  from  his  residence,  and  al¬ 
ways  walked.  He  was  mild  and  gentle  in 
his  manners,  and  a  good  classical  scholar. 

May  ...  At  Belton, Rutland,  aged  nearly 
90,  Mrs.'  Elizabeth  Dickinson,  daughter 
ofWm.  Scott,  esq.  of  Market  Overton,  and 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Dickinson,  B.  A. 
rector  of  Withcote  in  Leicestershire,  and 
of  Carlton,  co.  Northampton,  who  died 
Dec.  24,  1786,  set  67.  He  was  buried  at 
Ouston,  where  he  had  held  the  perpetual 
curacy  for  30  years.  See  vol.  LVII.  p.  90. 

Lately. — In  London,  Hon.  G.  Melville 
Leslie,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Leven. 

William,  only  son  of  Peter  Alley,  esq. 
barrister  at  law. 

Aged  65,  Richard  Raldwyn,  esq.  many 
years  treasurer  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Rev.  Francis  Clifton,  of  Titchfield-st. 

The  wife  of  J.  Brooke,  esq.  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton. 

In  London,  Susanna,  relict  of  Rev. 
Ellis  Jones,  of  Staverton,  Northamptonsh. 

In  Castle-street,  Holborn,  aged  69,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  John  Douglas,  Roman 
Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  the  London 
district,  and  Bp.  of  Centuries  in  Nqmidia. 

In  Upper  Charlotte-st.  Fitzroy-sq.  in 
his  75th  year,  T.  Gibbes,  esq.  of  the  Au¬ 
ditor’s  office,  Somerset-place,  in  which  he 
had  been  a  servant  of  the  publick  during 
40  years.  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  the  independence 
©fhis  spirit,  and  the' integrity  of  his  heart. 
Firm  in  his  friendships,  and  constant  in 
.  his  attachments,  his  social  affections  were 
warm,  generous,  and  sincere ;  and  he 
preserved  uninterruptedly,  during  a  long 


and  valuable  life,  the  love  of  his  family, 
the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 

In  Nottingham  place,  J.  Wigram,  esq. 

The  infant  son  of  J.  J.  Knapp,  esq. 

At  Vauxhall,  W.  Faulkner,  esq  son  of 
Admiral  F. 

Aged  64,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Eldred,  of 
Bethnal-green. 

At  Camden-town,  aged  37,  J.  G.  Wat¬ 
son,  esq.  (nephew  of  the  late  Sir  J.  W.) 
late  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit  in  the 
76th  foot.  In  1802  he  went  to  Lucknow 
with  Marquis  Wellesley,  from  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  siege  of  Delkee  and  Digge; 
at  which  latter  place  he  received  a  severe 
cut  of  a  sabre  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
which  brought  on  a  spasmodic  affection1 
that  deprived  the  service  of  a  brave  officer. 

AtRichmond,  Maj.-gen.  Clark. 

The  wife  of  H.  J.  Barchard,  esq.  of 
Wandsworth. 

At  Kingston,  Mr.  G.  P.  Polhill. 

Berks. — Mr.  Henry  Ward,  surgpon  and 
apothecary,  of  Farringdon. 

At  Appleton,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoskins :  only  sister  of  Charles  Taylor, 
esq.  M.  P. 

At  Oakingham,  aged  69,  Mrs.  Crutwell, 
relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Clement  C. 

At  East  Hanney,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Pruce. 

Bucks. — Rev.F.  King,  of  the  Parsonage, 
Northstoke,  many  years  rector,  lay  im¬ 
propriator,  and  tithe-owner  of  that  parish, 
Ipsden,  and  Stoke  Row,  Oxon. 

At  High  Wycombe,  after  a  painful 
affliction  of  more  than  20  years,  Mrs. 
Norwood. 

Cambridge. — At  Whittlesey,  J.  L. Smith, 
esq.  one  of  the  deputy  lieutenants  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge. 

At  Castle- Camps,  Rev.  Ryge  Jauneey,- 
n early  40  years  rector  of  that  parish,  and 
likewise  rector  of  Shelley,  Essex. 

Cheshire. — Aged  100,  Mary  Norbury, 
of  Macclesfield. 

At  Chester,  aged  88,  t  Mrs.  Vernon, 
widow  of  the  late  J.  V.  esq.  of  Bel!  Hall. 

Cornwall. — At  Trelissick,  aged  16,  Hen¬ 
ry,  son  of  R.  A.  Daniel  I,  esq.  M.  P. 

At  Liskeard,  aged  95,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hoblyn. 

Aged  63,  Mrs.  Pierce,  mother  of  J.  J.  P. 
esq.  of  Penzance. 

At  Penzance,  aged  35,  William  Bury, 
esq.  late  agent  for  his  Majesty’s  Packets 
at  Gottenburg. 

Derby.' — Aged  77,  Mrs.  Walthall,  relief 
of  Mr.  W.  of  Horsley. 

At  Chesterfield,  in  his  68th  year,  John 
Imman,  gent. 

At  Pinxton,  aged  26,  Mr.  Daniel  Street; 
and  on  the  same  day,  at  Selston,  aged,  24 , 
Sarah  his  wife. 

Rev.  J.  Herring,  vicar  of  Strebbear. 

Devon ■ — At  Taunton,  aged  60,  George 
Hart,  esq.  Rear-admiral  of  the  Red. 

Mr* 
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Mr.  Matthew  Briekdale,  second  son  of 
John  B.  tsq  of  Stoodeley  ;  a  young  man 
of  superior  ability. 

At  Exeter,  W.  Buller,  esq. — Miss  Har¬ 
riet  Calder,  niece  of  Adm.  C. — ;Aged  18, 
Bartholomew,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Parr. 

At  Exmouth,  aged  S9,  Mrs.  Self. 

At  Stoke,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Pellowe,  R.N. 

At  Stonehouse,  Caroline,  wife  of  E.  F. 
Luscombe,  esq. 

Dorset.— -Aged  15,  Sophia,  seventh 
daughter  of  J.  Tregonwell  King,  esq.  of 
Blandford. 

At  Buxted,  aged  101,  Mrs.  Parsons. 

At  Shaftesbury,  aged  84,  Mr.  Tucker. 

Aged  81,  Frances,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Pal¬ 
mer,  surgeon,  Cerne. 

Lieut.  Johq  Oke,  R.  N.  a  native  of 
Dorsetshire  :  he  held  the  signal  station  at 
La  Moye,  Jersey. 

Eliz.  Walrund,  second  daughter  of  John 
Hyde,  esq.  of  Pinney,  near  Lyme. 

Durham. — At  Haughton,  Rev.  Charles 
Plumptre,  M.  A.  (brother  of  the  Dean 
of  Gloucester),  late  of  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge.  He  had  been  presented  to 
the  above  valuable  rectory,  by  the  Bp. 
©f  Durham,  only  in  November  last. 

At  Durham,  aged  97,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Glad- 
stain. 

Essex. — At  Thorpe-le-Soken,  aged  80, 
Mr.  Stone. 

Aged  24,  Cha.  Hayden,  esq.  of  Hemp¬ 
stead. 

The  wife  of  J.  Pattison,  esq.  jun.  of 
Mai  don. 

At  Moulsham,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Bridget 
Bowater,  sister  to  the  General  and  Admi¬ 
ral  of  that  name. 

Mary  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Lieut. -col. 
Affleck,  of  Waltham  Lodge,  Chelmsford. 

The  wife  of  W. Dennis,  esq.  of  Bearshall. 

Gloucester. — Aged  81,  Mrs.  Hale,  of 
Cheltenham. 

Aged  99,  Mrs.  Morris,  of  Cromhall. 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Stanford,  relict  of 
R.  S.  esq.  of  Abbots  Salford,  co.  Warwick. 

Hants. — The  Hon.  Mrs.  Orde,  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Dorchester,  and  wife  of 
Rev.  Mi.  O.  of  Kingsclere. 

Rev.  Wm.  Harvest,  rector  of  Milbrook, 
near  Southampton. 

At  Yarmouth,  the  wife  of  Col.  Hume. 

At  Hilsea,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Biake,  63d  reg. 

At  Fratton,  in  her  92d  year,  Mrs. 
Temple,  relict  of  R.  T.  esq,  and  mother  of 
R.  G.  T.  esq. 

At  Brook  Farm,  aged  59,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Burgess,  of  the  Strand. 

Hereford. — Aged  91,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  of 
Hereford, 

Aged  102,  Mr.  J.  Powell,  of  Hereford. 

C.Ccoke,  esq.  an  alderman  of  Hereford. 

Rev.  Weston  Bay  ley,  of  Worms  Icy 
Grange, 


At  Comb,  in  her  86th  year,  Mrs. 
Davy,  relict  of  Rev.  Chas.  D.  late  rector 
of  Onehouse,  Suffolk. 

Herts. — Mr.  Jas.  Swannell,  of  Rick- 
mansworth,  attorney-at-law. 

Hunts.— —At,  Brampton,  aged  61,  J . 
Richards,  esq. 

At  Gains  Hall,  Caroline,  youngest 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Duberly. 

Kent , — At  Canterbury,  Mrs.  Ellesleyj 
niece  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Dering,  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Canterbury. 

At  Hythe,  John  Irvin,  esq. 

At  Rochester,  the  relict  of  Brig.-Gen, 
D.  Odureron. 

Thrown  from  his  horse  whilst  hunting 
near  Folkestone,  and  survived  only  a  few 
nouis,  Capt.  Massey,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Upper  Hardres,  in 
her  70th  year,  Mrs.  Sarah  Wigzell. 

At  Ashford,  aged  85,  J.  Ray,  esq. 

At  Rolvenden,  aged  72,  Rev.  T.  Mor- 
Phelt,  39  years  vicar  of  that  parish  and 
incumbent  of  the  chapehy  of  Smallhithe, 
and  40  years  rector  of  Newingden. 

^  At  Folkestone,  aged  97,  Mrs.  Eliz. 
Sandford,  widow. 

At  Blean,  aged  93,  Mrs.  Hayward. 

At  Starcross,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Marler,  re¬ 
lict  of  W.  M.  esq. 

Lancashire. — At  Wavertree,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  J.  P.  Stubbs,  vicar  of  Market- 
Drayton. 

In  Formby,  aged  74,  Mr.  Rich.  Lives- 
ley  ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  aged 
74,  Mary  his  wife. 

Aged  96,  Mrs.  Taylor,  relict  of  Mr. 
James  T.  of  Skerton. 

At  Gleaston,  aged  97,  Jennet  Madder; 
and  at  the  same  place,  aged  97,  Mrs. 
Kendall. 

At  Ulverstoue,  aged  81,  Mrs.  Preston, 
mother  of  Rev.  G.  P.  rector  of  Lexden, 
near  Colchester. 

At  Litherland,  in  his  89th  year,  Mr. 
John  Pownall. 

At  Haxey,  Hezekiah  Cavie,  esq. 

Leicester — Harriet,  fifth  daughter  of 
John  Roby,  esq.  of  Avecote  Priory. 

In  his  73d  year,  Wm.  Astle,  gent,  of 
Leicester. 

At  Hathern,  aged  51,  Mr.  Jos.  Hand- 
ford  ;  and  on  the  following  day  his  widow 
was  delivered  of  her  I3th  child,  ten  of 
whom  are  now  living. 

At  Foston  Flail,  aged  82,  Nathan  Cox, 
gent. 

Lincoln. — At  Lincoln,  aged  72,  Mr. 
Drewry,  formerly  bookseller  there,  and 
father  of  Mr.  D.  of  Stafford. 

At  Hagnaby,  aged  102,  Thos.  Salmon. 

Mrs.  Basset,  relict  of  Rev.  John  B„ 
formerly  rector  of  Broxholm. 

At  Laston,  aged  64,  Mrs.  Greeves, 
mother  of  Mr.  G.  of  Harrogate.  She  had 
retired  to  rest  as  usual,  and  was  found  a 
corpse  in  the  morning. 


At 
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At  Barrow,  aged  83,  Mr.  Jos.  Wilkin, 
He  survived  his  wife  about  six  weeks,  who 
died  aged  81. 

In  St.  Martin’s,  Stamford,  the  wife  of 
Gilbert  Affleck,  esq. 

At  Butterwick,  aged  94,  Mr.  T. 
Simonds. 

Monmouth — Aged  91,  Mrs.  Plummer, 
of  Monmouth. 

At  Monmouth,  Miss  F.  Freeman,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  qf  Thos.  F.  esq.  barrister- 
at-law,  and  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Antigua. 

At  Monmouth,  Mr.  T.  Callendar,  at¬ 
torney. 

At  Whitebrook,  in  his  85th  year,  Mr. 
H.  Simmons,  who  retained  his  faculties 
till  almost  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

At  Whitebrook,  aged  92,  Wm.  Palmer. 
He  was  a  hearty  active  man,  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death ;  and  during  the 
last  year,  frequently  walked  to  and  from 
Monmouth,  ten  miles,  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

Norfolk. — In  his  77th  year,  Rev.  T. 
Kernels,  of  Banbam,  of  which  parish  he 
had  been  rector  40  years,  and  50  years 
vicar  of  Tibenham, 

Rev.  T.  Priestly,  vicar  of  Snettishani 
and  Heacham. 

At  Norwich,  the  Rev.  Robt.  Parr,  M.A. 
late  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford, 
rector  of  Heigham,  Norfolk,  and  of  Kirk- 
ley,  in  Suffolk.  This  gentleman’s  first  pre¬ 
ferment  was  the  vicarage  of  Modbury  in 
Devonshire,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Southernwood,  fellow  of  Eton  college, 
an  old  friend  of  his  father;  and  was  suc¬ 
cessor  in  that  vicarage  to  the  father  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Baker,  bart.  He  had 
afterwards  the  rectory  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
Norwich;  which  he  resigned,  about  1803, 
for  that  of  Heigham.  In  1801,  he  sold  a 
considerable  estate,  called  the  Brockeys, 
in  the  parish  of  Barwell,  co.  Leicester, 
which  had  been  in  his  family  for  several 
generations.  He  was  fust  cousin  to  the 
very  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Parr.  See  a 
Pedigree  and  Account  of  this  family  dn 
the  “  History  of  Leicestershire,”  vol.  IV. 
p.  725. 

Mrs.  Walter,  relict  of  Rev.  Neville  W. 
rector  of  Bergh-Apton. 

C'has.  Money,  esq.  of  Rainham. 

At  Mendham,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Whitaker, 
relict  of  Rev.  T.  W. 

At  Worstead,  Mr.  Decker;  and  the 
same  day,  in  London,  his  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Decker. 

At  Cdrpusty,  aged  102,  Sam.  Mog, 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  that  brave 
army  which  fought  under  the  celebrated 
Gen.  Wolfe  at  the  battle  of  Quebec. 

Northampton. — At  Blissworth,  Maria, 
wife  of  Rev.  J.  Sturges. 

J.  Harden,  esq.  an  eminent  surgeon,  of 
Northampton. 
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At  Daventry,  aged  93,  Mr.  Cadman. 

In  his  71st  year,  F.  Litchfield,  esq.  of, 
Northampton. 

Northumberland.'—  At  Newcastle,  in  her 
74th  year,  Miss  Terriek,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  T.  vicar  of  Biddulph,  co. 
Stafford. 

At  Alnwick,  aged  62,  Mr.  Vincent 
Shepherd,  a  well-known  architect.  In  the 
death  of  this  useful  and  ingenious  man, 
the  publick  of  Alnwick  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  general,  and  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  in  particular,  have  to 
lament  the  loss  of  a  valuable  and  faithful 
servant.  A  large  proportion  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  life  was  almost  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  his  Grace  ;  and,  without  vanity,  or 
fear  of  contradiction,  it  may  be  said, 
never  will  another  fill  his  place  more  re¬ 
putably  to  himself,  or  more  honourably  to 
the  Duke.  As  a  workman  and  an  archi¬ 
tect  (for  he  united  the  powers  of  execu¬ 
tion  with  those  of  design)  many  instances 
of  his  ability  might  be  given  ;  one,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  suffice; — the  choir  of  the 
parish  church,  a  piece  of  Gothic  trellis- 
work,  which,  for  elegance  of  fancy  and 
superiority  of  workmanship,  has  seldom 
been  equalled,  and  perhaps  never  ex¬ 
celled.  The  powers  of  many  are  equal  to 
those  he  possessed  in  modem  architec¬ 
ture;  but  in  the  more  sublime  walks  of  the 
Gothic,  he  stood  without  a  rival  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland.  Iu  his  inter¬ 
course  with  the  world,  he  was  peculiarly 
placid  and  engaging  1  and,  in  the  relative 
duties  of  father,  husband,  and  friend,  few 
characters  have  been  more  exemplary. 
Many  years  steadily  attached  to  the 
Christian  Religion,  he  died  in  the  full  as¬ 
surance  of  the  promises  of  that  dispensa¬ 
tion,  “  which  has  been,  and  will  be,  in  all 
ages,  a  subject  of  the  highest  reverence 
and  admiration.” 

At  Ewart  House,  aged  83,  Horace  St. 
Paul,  esq. 

Notts. — Aged  77,  Rev.  Wm.  Rayne, 
Upwards  of  50  years  rector  of  Weldon. 

Oxon. — Rev.  T.  Winfield,  rector  of 
Finmere. 

At  Oxford,  aged  87,  Mr.  Hewitt.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  in  1745. 

At  Sarsden,  aged  70,  Deborah,  wife  of 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Sa under. 

At  Oxford,  aged  106,  a  poor  woman 
named  Crosier. 

Salop. — At  Wellington,  Dr.  James 
Holman. 

Rev.  Richard  Rowley,  rector  of  Mid¬ 
dleton  Scriven. 

In  his  19th  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  S.  H.  Cooke,  only  son 
of  S.  C.  esq.  of  Shrewsbury. 

Aged  24,  John,  youngest  son  of  Rev. 
W.  Hopkins,  rector  of  Fitz. 

At  Newport,  aged  71,  John  Adams,  esq. 

At  Meole  Brace,  aged  100,  Mrs.  Anne 

Vaughan, 
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Vaughan,  whose  husband  died  about  a 
month  since  in  his  99th  year. 

Aged  25,  Mr.  Rich.  Granger,  of  Chat- 
well:  and  at  the  Trumpet-Inn,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  where  he  came  to  order  a  hearse  for 
jhis  brother’s  funeral,  aged  20,  Mr.  T.  G. 
©f  Adcott. 

In  Shrewsbury  infirmary,  aged  99,  C. 
Lloyd.  He  had  been  in  the  army. 

Of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  in  her  104th 
year,  Eliz.  Beech,  of  Market  Drayton. 
She  was  horn  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  fully  remembered  the 
coronation  of  George  I.  which  happened 
when  she  was  about  6  years  of  age.  She 
disliked  broth,  tea,  and  all  kinds  of  slops; 
and  partook  of  the  coarsest  food,  such  as 
potatoes  and  bacon,  &c.  on  which  she  fed 
heartily ;  of  late  she  abstained  from 
cheese.  She  possessed  her  memory  and 
eye-sight  till  within  the  last  year  or  two 
unimpaired. 

Somerset . — At  Bath,  the  wife  of  F.  Pres¬ 
ton,  esq. - Rev.  Mr.  Benson. - Miss 

Lloyd,  daughter  of  the  late  T.  L.  esq.  of 
Bronwydd,  Cardiganshire. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Skin¬ 
ner,  rector  of  Camerton. - Harriet, 

eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ekins, 
dean  of  Salisbury. 

At  Bristol,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Ludlow,  a  maiden 
Jady ;  who  has  bequeathed  100/.  to  the 
Bristol  Infirmary,  50/.  to  the  Dispensary, 
and  the  interest  of  1000/.  stock  to  the 
corporation  of  Bristol,  to  be  disposed  of  in 
annual  donations  to  freemen’s  widows. 

At  Monckton  Combe,  aged  70,  Rev.  R. 
Howell,  of  Beekington. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Shorland,  jun.  surgeon, 
Yeovil. 

At  Bridgewater,  the  wife  of  Christopher 
Blackford,  gent. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Inman,  of  Blagdon, 
and  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Inman,  of  Burrington. 

At  Charlton  Horethorn,  aged  93,  Mr. 
R.  Sutton. 

Mrs.  Spilsbury,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Chapman,  prebendary  of  Bristol. 

At  Edgarley,  aged  66,  T.  Porch,  esq. 

At  Bedminster,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr. 
Wm.  Barber,  wholesale  grocer,  of  Bristol. 

Stafford. — At  the  Hon.  Lady  Eleanor 
King’s,  TettenhaU,  aged  31,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Francis  Anne  Tenison,  wife  of  Thos. 
T.  esq.  of  Tenison  Castle,  co.  Roscommon, 
youngest  daughter  of  Edward  Earl  of 
Kingston.  This  lamented  lady  was 
equally  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
ef  her  understanding,  the  suavity  of  her 
manners,  and  the  genuine  piety  and  un¬ 
affected  benignity  of  her  heart. 

Rev.  Thos.  Lawrence,  of  Winfield-ball. 

At  Basford,  aged  70,  Jas.  Bent,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Bindley,  of  Tamworth,  fellmonger. 

Suffolk. — At  Eye,  Mrs.  French,  Vidow 
#f  W.  F.  esq.  of  Brome. 


In  his  84th  year,  Rich,  Powell,  esq. 
collector  of  excise  in  Suffolk. 

At  Babergh-place,  near  Sudbury,  aged! 
23,  Mary  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  rector  of  Church 
Lawford,  Warwickshire, 

In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
in  April  last,  Rev.  D.  Lewes,  of  Tborndou. 

In  his  80th  year,  Rev.  Robert  Cole,  of 
Bury. 

At  Bury,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Goddard,  relict  of  Dr.  G.  master  of 
Clare  Hall. 

Sussex. — .At  Chimping,  near  Arundel, 
aged  75,  Mr.  Bonniface,  a  respectable 
Sussex  yeoman,  supposed  to  have  accu- 
lated  200,000/. 

At  Iping  parsonage,  Rev.  F.  G.  Cooke. 

At  Michelham,  aged  101,  Mrs.  Childs. 

Rev.  W.  Penfold,  vicar  of  Ferring  and 
Preston. 

At  Worthing,  Mr.  Staning. 

At  Funtington,  John  Andrews,  esq. 

At  Tillington,  aged  101,  Mr.  Thos. 
Cresswe.il,  a  respectable  farmer  :  he  re¬ 
tained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Warwick. — At  Madeley,  the  wife  of  Rev, 
A.  Simpson. 

At  Camp-hill,  aged  60,  Jos.Wa'ker,  esq. 

At  Warwick,  John  Watson,  M.  D. 

Wilts. — The  wife  of  J.  Sutton,  esq.  of 
Salisbury. 

S.  Orr,  esq.  of  Brickworth-house,  White- 
parish. 

At  Winterborne  Dantsey,  near  Salis¬ 
bury,  in  his  80th  year,  T.  Barnes,  esq. 

At  Westbury,  of  a  rapid  consumption, 
in  his  29th  year,  Mr.  Aaron  Snelgar,  eighth 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  S.  pa^er-maker, 
Cary-miils,  near  Wareham. 

Worcester. — At  the  house  of  Lady  Gres- 
ley,  Worcester,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Berrow,  aunt 
to  Lady  G. 

John  Weir,  esq.  of  Mear  Green,  Han- 
bury. 

At  Pershore,  in  his  95th  year,  Geo.  S. 
Bradshaw,  esq. 

Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths,  vicar  of  Eckington.  1 

The  wife  of  F.  Rufford,  esq.  banker,, 
Stourbridge. 

York. — Aged  36,  Rev,  Wm.  Jenkinson, 
of  York,  M.  A.  formerly  fellow  of  Cathe- 
rine-ha!l,  Cambridge.1 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Thos.  Priestman,  of  York. 

At  York,  Dowager  Lady  Fouiis,  grand¬ 
mother  of  the  present  Sir  W.  F.  of  Ingleby 
Manor. 

Rev.  J.  Fleming,  rector  of  Thornton,  in 
Craven. 

hi  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  GleadhiiJ,  of 
Halifax,  an  infirm  lady.  Her  death  was 
occasioned  by  her  clothes  catching  fire 
whilst  sitting  alone,  which  she  survived 
but  a  few  hours. 

At  Hail,  aged  96,  Eliz.  Bradley:  she 
has  been  mother,  grandmother,  and  great 
grandmother,  to  153  children. 

At 
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At  Hull,  in  consequence  of  her  clothes 
having  caught  fire,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Drab- 
well. 

At  Bradford,  the  wife  of  Rev.  L.  Hird. 

At  Thornton-house,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
Luke  Yarker,  of  Leyburn-ball,  near  Mid- 
dlehatn. 

At  Tyer’s-hill,  Hannah,  wife  of  John 
H.  Roe,  esq.  recorder  of  Macclesfield. 

Aged  93,  Mrs.  Calley,  relict  of  Oliver 
C.  esq.  of  Overton. 

In  consequence  of  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
■aged  24,  Rich.  Skilbeck,  esq.  of  Bdton, 
near  Wetherby. 

At  Caldwell,  in  his  102d  year,  Win. 
Hardy,  block-smith  :  He  had  been  in  the 
army  20  years,  and  fought  at  Dettingen 
and  Fontenoy. 

At  Robert-Town,  John  Woodhead  Booth, 
©nly  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  B.  curate  of  Kirkby 
'Malhamdale,  Craven,  and  master  of  the 
Fr  e  e  G  r a  m  tn  a  r  -  s  c  h  oo  I . 

At  Nabcroft,  in  his  90th  year,  Mr.  Robt. 
Kaye,  late  of  Late-End,  near  Huddersfield. 

At  Bootham,  near  York,  J.  Lund,  esq. 

Wales. — At  Laugharne,  Miss  H.  Tho¬ 
mas,  sister  of  Major  T. 

At  Cefngwifed,  near  Newtown,  co.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Thos.  Colley,  esq. 

.  At  Carnarvon,  aged  97,  Mr.  John  Jones. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  Owen,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  O.  of  Glangwiliy,  Carmarthen. 

The  wife  of  J.  Crunn,  esq.  of  Treillin, 
go.  Pembroke. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  relict  of  Wm.  P.  esq.  of 
Penalltrhing,  Pembrokeshire,  eldest  sister 
of  Admiral  Sir  Erasmus  Gower. 

At  Haverfordwest,  J.  Smith,  esq.  former¬ 
ly  a  purser  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Scotland. — Rev.  James  Playfair,  mi¬ 
nister  of  Bendochy. 

Aged  102,  David  Gaddis,  of  Cargina, 
siearTanderagee.  He  never  had  an  hour’s 
sickness  till  within  three  months  of  his 
death,  when  be  became  unable  to  walk 
without  assistance.  He  enjoyed  all  his 
faculties  till  a  short  time  before  his  decease. 

At  Lawthorn,  parish  of  Irvine,  co.  Ayr, 
aged  103,  Janet  Read. 

Simon  Macdonald,  esq.  of  Morar. 
Visiting  a  neighbouring  family,  he  laid 
down  his  loaded  gun  behind  the  sofa,  and 
on  taking  leave,  holding  the  barrel  near 
the  muzzle,  the  sofa  caught  the  trigger, 
and  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Ireland. — Iq  Dublin,  aged  68,  Robert 
Owenson,  esq.  joint  proprietor  of  several 
Theatres  in  Irelaud  :  he  has  left  two 
daughters,  Lady  Morgan  and  Lady  Clarke. 

At  Dublin,  aged  82,  Rev.  Wm,  Digby, 
dean  of  Clonfert. 

Rev.  Edw.  Stanley,  rector  of  Typollan, 
and  prebendary  of  the  Diocese  of  Cloghev, 
eldest  son  of  Arthur  S.  esq.  of  Dublin. 

At  Porlarton,  co.  Carlow,  Sir  C.  Barton, 

bait. 


At  Grenville,  co.  Limerick,  aged  93, 
John  Massey,  esq. 

Aged  100,  Mrs.  Jones,  relict  of  Roger ’J. 
esq.  of  Knockuaralla,  co.  Meath. 

At  Abingdon,  co.  Limerick,  aged  110, 
Thos.  O’Brien. 

At  Cahirmurphy,  co.  Clare,  aged  117, 
Cornelius  Madigan. 

At  Richmond,  co.  Galway,  (the  seat  of 
Jas.  Burke,  esq.)  aged  115,  Mrs.  Belinda 
Crawford.  She  was  18  years  old  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1715,  which  day  she  recol¬ 
lected  perfectly  to  the  hour  of  her  death, 
as  it  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  Sun ;  during  which,  we  are 
historically  informed,  the  darkness  was 
such,  that  the  stars  faintly  appeared,  and 
the  birds  went  to  roost  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning. 

In  Guernsey,  aged  68,  T.  Mansell,  esq. 

Abroad. — In  Germany,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Frederica,  of  Anholt  Koethen, 
and  the  Landgrave  Charles  Emanuel,  of 
Hesse  Rheinfeids  Rothenburgr. 

In  Hungary,  Prince  Joseph  of  Lorraine. 

At  Vienna,  the  Austrian  actor  Brock- 
mann ;  on  which  occasion  the  Theatre  was 
closed  for  10  nights. 

Suddenly,  the  Count  of  Uglas,  one  of 
the  oldest  Statesmen  in  the  Swedish  govern¬ 
ment.  As  he  was  one  of  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  friends  of  the  deposed  Sovereign,  it 
was  reported  in  Sweden  that  he  had  not 
met  his  death  fairly. 

The  Hon.  Capt.  Powys,  of  the  83d  regt. 
whose  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Gazette  of  May  12.  This 
galiant  young  officer  was  conspicuously 
employed  in  the  attack  of  Fort  Picurina, 
before  Badajoz,  and  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  parapet  of  the  work,  which  he  had 
been  the  first  to  mount  by  the  ladders. 

At  Badajoz,  of  wounds  received  at  the 
assault  of  that  fortress,  Lieut,  Alfred  Street, 
40th  reg. 

In  France, Sonini, the  celebrated  traveller. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Charles  Cameron, 
esq.  architect. 

At  Amsterdam,  Pinedo,  a  wealthy  Jew. 
He  has  made  some  singular  and  unprece¬ 
dented  bequests.  To  each  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches  in  Amsterdam,  and  at  the 
Hague,  he  has  left  10,000  florins  ;  to  each, 
of  the  Orphan-houses  of  those  cities,  the 
same  sum  ;  and  to  each  of  his  Christian 
neighbours  who  assisted  at  his  funeral,  100 
Dutch  ducats  ;  and  to  each  Jew  200  ducats. 

At  Jamaica,  W.  Green,  esq. 

At  Layton,  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  Rev. 
FI.  Rogers,  late  curate  of  Bumpstead-He- 
lion,  Essex;  who  was  sent  out  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  that  island,  but  died  soon  after 
his  arrival. 

On  the  Leeward  Island  station,  Capt.  F. 
Dickenson,  of  H.  M.  ship  Peruvian. 

June  ....  Early  in  the  present  month, 
at  his  house  at  Basford,  near  NewcastleT 

under 
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un  ler-Lime,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
aged  70,  James  Bent,  M.  D.  Few  men 
were  more  extensively  engaged  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  profession ;  none 
ever  discharged  its  importantaud  laborious 
duties  with  greater  assiduity;  his  man¬ 
ners  were  imposing  ;  his  judgment  sound. 
By  splendid  and  useful  talents,  exercised 
with  discrimination,  he  obtained  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  respectable  and  extensive 
population.  Surgery,  and  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  Medicine,  are  indebted  to 
his  acquirements  for  many  practical  im¬ 
provements,  by  which  he  has  honourably 
inrolled  his  name  in  the  records  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

June  1.  In  Sloane-st.  Rev.  C.  Baker, 
A.M.  late  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a 
canon  residentiary  and  sub-dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  Wells,  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  rector  of  Sein- 
ley,  co.  Wilts. 

At  Pentonville,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr. 
It.  Whyte. 

At  Hadlowe,  Kent,  John  Carnell,  esq. 

At  Gatheram  Farm,  Wick,  co.  Glouces¬ 
ter,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
as  he  was  returning  from  Bath  Market,  on 
the  30th  ult.  Mr.  John  Cryer. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  J.  Althorpe,  draper, 
Stamford 

At  Garretstown,  near  Kinsale,  aged  86, 
J.  Kearney,  esq.  who  had  served  in  Par¬ 
liament  40  years. 

June  2.  Aged  69,  W.  Bridges,  esq.  of 
Limehouse.  / 

In  Great  George-st.  aged  74,  Mr.  Sam. 
Beckett, formerly  of  Middlewich,  Cheshire, 
where  he  practised  as  a  surgeon  for  nearly 
J50  years,  during  which  time  he  never  had 
a  day’s  sickness.  His  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  mortification  in  his  left  foot ; 
and  what  is  very  singular,  his  father  and 
grandfather  died  of  a  similar  Complaint. 

At  Stamford  hid,  in  his  59th  year,  Wil¬ 
son  Birkbeck,  esq. 

At  Higbam-on-the-Hill,  near  Hinckley, 
Mr.  William  F.vatt.  If  urbanity  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  civility,  merit  applause,  this  is 
the  person  to  whom  it  war  justly  due. 

At  Cosgrove,  Northamptonsh.  aged  76, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lowndes,  sister  of  W.  Selby, 
esq.  of  Wmslow,  Bucks. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  Stamford,  Mr.  C.  Peat, 
formerly  printer  there. 

At  Sidmouth,  John  Hunter,  esq.  of 
Clarges-street. 

At  Bath,  Lady  Glynne,  of  Farmcott, 
Salop,  r  liet  of  Sir  Stephen  G.  bart.  of 
Hawardeh,  Flintshire. 

At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  in  her  23d  year, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Adam  Campbell,  26th 
regiment. 

At  Paris,  Vice-adm.  De  Winter.  He 
was  an  excellent  officer  and  a  brave  man. 

June3.  In  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
of  Crown-court,  celebrated  for  the  success¬ 
ful  treatment  of  disorders  of  the  eye. 


Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Mrs.  Messiter,  wife 
of  Richard  M.  esq.  of  Shaftesbury.  By 
her  death  the  poor  have  lost  a  most  valua¬ 
ble  benefactress :  and  the  sudden  and 
awful  catastrophe  has  cast  a  melancholy 
gloom  throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

June  5.  Aged  67,  Mr.  John  Cartwright, 
portrait-painter,  of  Kirby-street. 

At  her  brother’s,  Pentonville,  aged  24, 
Jessy  Margaret,  daughter  of  Marmaduke 
Cradoek,  esq.  of  Gainford,  co.  Durham. 

At  Norwich,  in  his  77th  year,  Mr.  Wm. 
Botwright. 

June  6.  In  Wimpole-street,  Rev.  Philip 
Wroughton,  of  Woolley  Park,  Berks. 

In  Stratford-place,  Lady  Moore, 

At  Hendon,  the  wife  of  Henry  John 
Lamotte,  esq. 

J.  Foster,  esq.  storekeeper  of  the  Vic¬ 
tualling  Department,  Portsmouth. 

At  Worcester,  W.iiigginson,  esq.  of  Salt- 
marsh,  Herefordshire. 

Drowned,  whilst  bathing  in  the  river 
Eden,  near  Crosby,  Robert,  second  son  of 
R.  Mounsey,  esq.  of  Castletown. 

June  7.  Drowned  opposite  the  Red  House, 
Chelsea  Reach,  Mr.  Robt.  Christie,  of  the 
Transport  office;  and  his  nephew,  aged  if. 
They  had  gone  out  to  enjoy  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  sailing,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Chelsea,  when  the  weather  became  so 
calm,  that  they  fastened  their  main  and 
gib  sails,  and  remained  immovable  on  the 
water,  which  was  then  not  ruffled  by  the 
slightest  undulation.  In  this  state  they 
continued  some  time,  when  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  upset  the  boat,  and  they  sunk. 

At  Bath,  Capt.  Edgcmnbe.  He  attend¬ 
ed  the  great  Circumnavigator,  Capt.  Cooke, 
in  one  of  his  perilous  voyages. 

At  Clifton,  Flora,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Collin  Macdonald,  esq.  of  Bois- 
dale,  Scotland, 

At  Weymouth,  aged  64,  Col.  Nicholas 
Bayley,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  ten  chil¬ 
dren. 

June  8.  The  wife  of  Mr.  G.  Booth,  of 
Newman-street,  Marylebone. 

At  Clapham,  aged  71,  Jos.  Smith  Gosse, 
esq. 

At  Walthamstow,  Mr.  S.  G.  Biancken-* 
hagen,  late  of  Amsterdam. 

At  Clifton  Hot-Wells,  Anne,  wife  of 
Major-gen.  Raymond. 

At  Coleshdl,  John  Sargeaunt,  esq.  of 
Gower-street. 

At  Loughborough,  in  his  80th  year, 
Henry  Cropper,  esq.  formerly  an  eminent 
attorney. 

June  9.  Burnt  to  death,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Hodgson,  cheesemonger,  Queen-st.  Drury- 
lane. 

At  Willow-park,  near  Nottingham,  in 
Ids  75th  year,  Sir  F.  Molyneux,  bart. 
Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  held  this  office 
upwards  of  46  years  5  being  appointed 
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thereto  in  the  Chamberlainshipof  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  in  1766. 

At  Bristol,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Mitford,  mo¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Tyerman. 

Near  Falmouth,  aged  113,  Mrs.  Mary 
Harris.  She  retained  her  faculties  to  the 
last,  and  has  left  two  daughters,  one  aged 
70,  and  the  other  80. 

June  10.  Aged  81,  Mrs.  Coates,  of  Ox¬ 
ford. 

At  Downton,  aged  78,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Blake,  relict  of  John  Blake,  esq.  late  of 
Essex-street,  and  of  Salisbury. 

June  11.  At  Bristol,  Mrs.  Prust,  wife  of 
Mr.  S.  Prust. 

At  Netherclay,  near  Taunton,  John 
Tyrwhitt,  esq.  father  of  the  late  Sir  Tlios. 
Tyrwhitt  Jones,  bavt. 

At  Clifton,  Katherine  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  John  Street,  esq.  late  ofBruns- 
wick- square. 

At  Lower  Duryard,  near  Eketer,  Woi. 
Kellit  Hewitt,  esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

Killed  by  a  cannon  shot  in  attacking 
a  French  convoy  near  Triguire,  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  Mr.  J.  F.  Brooks, Mas¬ 
ter  of  H.  M.’s  ship  Albicore,  eldest  son  of 
J.  B.  B.  esq.  of  Grafton-street. 

June  12.  In  New  Bond-st.  aged  69, 
Mr.  Edw.  Owen.  His  friends  have  long 
been  deprived  of  his  truly  valuable  soci¬ 
ety,  by  a  severe  and  painful  illness, 
which  has  ultimately  torn  him  from  his 
afflicted  family:  his  well-known,  worthy, 
and  benevolent  character  needs  no  com¬ 
ment. 

At  Kensington,  Mrs.  Ilemsworth,  widow 
of  D.  A.  H.  esq.  purser  in  the  navy. 

June  13.  In  Bryanstone-st.  the  Hon. 
E.  Lambert,  of  the  1st  foot  guards,  and 
youngest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan. 

At  Walthamstow,  Daniel  Hindley,  esq. 
The  distinguished  ability  with  which  he 
executed  the  various  offices  which  he 
filled  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  renders 
his  loss  an  object  of  public  consideration. 

At  Friern  Hatch,  Finchley-common, 
Mrs.  Eliz.  Adamson. 

June  14.  At  Kennington-common,  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse  within  100  yards  of 
his  own  door,  aged  23,  Mr.  Frederick 
Tranter.  He  was  led  home,  and  at  first 
did  not  appear  much  hurt,  only  complain¬ 
ing  of  a  pain  in  his  head  ;  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  put  to  bed,  and  expired  in  about 
half  an  hour,  notwithstanding  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  several  professional  men. 

In  consequence  of  being  thrown  out  of  a 
one-horse  chaise,  on  the  12th  instant,  Mr. 
G.  Coates,  of  Ed  ward-street,  Surrey-road. 

In  his  68th  year,  Mr.  Richard  Wood, 
formerly  of  King-street. 

At  Pentonville,  in  his  21st  year,  Mr.  J. 
Row,  eldest  son  of  the  late  J.  R.  esq. 
merchant  and  ship-owner,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

At  St.  Leonard’s,  Bucks,  in  her  81st 
year,  Mrs,  Anne  Baldwin,  relict  of  the 


late  Joseph  B.  esq.;  many  years  Deputy 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Registrar  of  the  Ami¬ 
cable  Society  in  Serjeants’  Inn,  and  Clerk 
to  the  Stationer’s  Company,  who  died 
March  15,  1800,  aged  75. 

E.  Grant,  esq.  of  Litchborough,  Nor¬ 
thamptonshire. 

At  Bath,  Charles  Owen,  esq.  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  O.  of  Bangor,  North  Wales. 

Edward,  son  of  Mr.  C.  Woodridge,  so¬ 
licitor,  Winchester. 

June  15.  At  Southampton,  aged  |62, 
Town-major  Russell,  of  the  Coldstream 
regiment. 

At  Berkeley,  near  Glastonbury,  after  a 
few  minutes’  illness,  aged  75,  Mrs.  Keas- 
berry,  relict  of  W.  K.  esq.  late  one  of  the 
patentees  of  the  Bristol  Theatre. 

In  her  81st  year,  Elizabeth,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr.  Edw.  Thrisseil,  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  road,  near  Bristol. 

June  1,6.  In  Finsbury-square,  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  Win.  Dawes,  esq.  one  of 
the  contractors  for  the  new  Loan. 

Aged  21,  Frances,  wife  of  Capt.  Char- 
retie,  of  the  King’s  Guards,  and  daughter 
'of  the  late  Geu.  Douglas,  of  Taunton. 

At  Bodmin,  Mr.  John  Salter  Langon, 
late  of  Falmouth,  merchant. 

At  Claremont,  near  Swansea,  Henrietta, 
wife  of  Sir  John  Morris,  bart. 

Ju  ne  17.  At  Brighton,  aged  94,  Mr. 
R.  Humphreys,  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  treading  on 
the  iron  teeth  of  a  rake  in  his  garden, 
about  two  years  ago,  the  pressure  upon 
which  caused  the  handle  to  strike  his  face, 
which  generated  a  fatal  cancer. 

At  Bren  tor,  near  Tavistock,  aged  111, 
Eliz.  Williams.  Within  the  last  four 
years  she  had  cut  all  new  teeth. 

June  18.  At  C!aj)ham-rise,  aged  31, 
Thos.  Rippon,  esq. 

At  Hadley,  in  her  66th  year,  Mrs* 
Hopegood,  relict  of  Andrew  H.  esq. 

June  19.  In  Upper  Grosvenor-street,  in 
her  68th  year,  Mrs*  Buller,  the  widow  of 
J.  B.  esq.  late  of  Downes,  co.  Devon,  and 
Shellingham,  Cornwall. 

At  Fairford  Park,  co.  Gloucester,  aged 
21,  Edward,  youngest  son  of  John  Ray¬ 
mond  Barker,  esq. 

At  Ilford,  Anne,  wife  of  John  Poole,  esq. 

June  21.  Aged  71,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Gerard  Wynox,  of  Bennett-st.  Blackfriars- 
road. 

June  22.  At  Bristol,  Mr.Neble,  surgeon. 

At  Newport,  Essex,  the  wife  of  G. 
Pochin,  esq.  and  sister  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bat* 
Dudley. 

Suddenly,  Samuel  Manesty,  esq.  late 
resident  at  Bussora,  and  Ambassador  to 
the  Persian  Court. 

June  24.  At  Lee,  Kent,  Mrs.  Brandram, 
relict  of  the  laie  Samuel  B.  esq.  of  Lee- 
grove. 

Mrs.  Powell,  widow  of  Wm.  P.  e$q.  of 
Vauxhall-road. 

Additions 
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Additions  and  Corrections. 

In  Page  489,  mention  is  made  of  the 
death  of  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Evelyn,  bart. :  Sir  F.  had  no 
family.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Augusta  Jenkin 
(wife  of  the  Rev  .Dr.  Henry  Jenkin,  one  of 
the  Prebendaries  of  Winchester)  who  was 
one  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  her  R.  H. 
Augusta,  late  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
died  at  Wotton,  Surrey,  the  day  after  the 
decease  of  her  brother  Sir  Frederick  Eve¬ 
lyn,  bart. 

P.  502.  b.  Few  men  enjoyed  health 
less  interrupted:  than  Mr.  Malone, 
until  the  vital  powers  suddenly  lost  their 
tone;  and,  from  the  early  symptoms,  his 
friends  were  not  allowed  to  deceive  them¬ 
selves  with  any  expectations  of  recovery. 
He  had  the  consolation  of  his  sister’s  af¬ 
fectionate  assiduities  in  his  last  moments, 
and  the  anxious  inquiries  of  a  ioug  list  of 
illustrious  friends.  Mr.  Malone  had  the 
great  happiness  to  live  with  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters  of  h's  time  :  he  was 
united  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Lord  Charlemont,  and  the  other  members 
ef  a  society,  which  for  various  talent  and 
virtue  can  never  be  surpassed.- — Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone  is  best  known  to  the  world  by  the  dis¬ 
tinction  upon  which  he  most  prided  him¬ 
self,  his  association  with  the  name  of 
Shakspeare.  Like  Mr.  Steevens,  he  de¬ 
voted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  the  task 
of  making  the  great  Bard  better  understood 
by  his  countrymen.  As  an  Editor,  this  is 
the  peculiar  fame  of  Edmund  Malone,  that 
he  could  subdue  the  temptations  to  display 
his  own  wisdom  or  wit,  and  consider  only 
the  integrity  of  bis  author’s  text.  For 
many  years  Shakspeare’s  page  was  the 
sport  of  innovation ;  and  men,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  antient  language  of  their 
country,  suggested  as  amendments  of  a 
corrupt  text,  phraseology  that  the  Father 
of  the  British  Drama  never  could  have 
written.  Mr.  Malone,  still  more  pertina¬ 
ciously  than  Mr.  Steevens,  adhered  to  the 
antient  copies.  To  obtain  them  was  the 
great  effort  of  his  life,  and  a  large  part  of 
bis  very  moderate  fortune  was  devoted  to 
purchases,  to  him  of  the  first  necessity,  to 
many  collectors  of  idle  curiosity.  The 
library  of  Mr.  Malone  was  accessible  to 
everv  scholar;  and  in  any  difficulty  his 


sagacity  and  experience  were  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged,  by  men  them¬ 
selves  of  profound  erudition. — The  last 
article  which  he  printed  was  a  sketch  of  his; 
friend  Windham’s  character,  which  he 
first  inserted  in  this  ^Magazine,  (see  vol. 
LXXX.Part  i.  p.588)  ami  afterwards  dis¬ 
persed  it  privately  among  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  Since  the  year  1790,  he  had  been 
zealously  continuing  those  labours,  which 
in  that  year  produced  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  Plays  and  Poems.  Had  he  lived 
to  carry  a  second  edition  through  the 
press,  the  world  would  have  received  a 
large  accession  to  its  knowledge  of  Shak- 
speare.  From  the  careful  habit  which  he 
had  of  entering  every  new  acquisition  ia 
its  proper  place,  and  the  accurate  refer¬ 
ences  which  he  made  to  the  sources  of  his 
information,  we  should  apprehend,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  carrying  this 
design  into  effect.  With  such  a  stock  of 
materials  as  perhaps  no  other  man  than 
Mr.  Malone  could  have  collected,  the  exe¬ 
cutor  of  his  critical  will  can  have  only  a 
delightful  task. — Mr.  Malone  died  unmar¬ 
ried.  He  was  the  brother  of  Lord  Sunder- 
lin  ;  and,  had  he  survived  his  lordship, 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  title,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  in  him. — It  only  remains  to 
notice  the  moral  qualities  of  this  lamented 
character.  Few  men  ever  possessed 
greater  command  of  temper;  it  charac¬ 
terized  his  virtues ;  they  were  all  of  the 
gentle,  yet  steady  kind.  To  form  new 
friendships  could  hardly  be  expected  from, 
one  who  had  survived  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  ornaments  of  the  world  :  but  they  left 
their  principles  to  him  as  a  legacy ;  and 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  stigmatising 
the  innovators,  who,  under  the  pretence  of 
reforming,  were  really  debasing  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  country  :  this  engendered  a 
knot  of  enmities,  which  tried  to  annoy  him 
by  daring  falsehood  and  dull  ridicule.  His 
reputation  as  a  critic  will  vindicate  itself 
— as  a  man,  he  needs  no  vindication.  It 
is  difficult  to  withdraw  from  a  subject  of 
so  much  interest :  for  the  present,  this 
mention  may  be  sufficient :  the  full  debt 
of  the  Friend,  the  Scholar,  and  the  Gentle¬ 
man,  will  be  paid  in  another  and  more 
durable  form.  In  the  words  devoted  by 
Mr.  Burke  to  distinguished  valediction, 
*■  Hail,  and  Farewell  !” 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Property,  Dock  Stock,  Fire-Office 
Shares,  &e.  in  June  1812  (to  the  25lh),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  Scott,  28,  New 
Bridge  street,  London. — Coventry  Canal,  SCSI,  ex  half-yearly  dividend  20/. — Birming¬ 
ham  Canal,  580/.  ex  half-yearly  dividend  of  13/.  2s.  6 d.  clear. — Neath  300/.  dividing  20/. 
par  share  clear  per  annum. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  205/.  ex  half-yearly  dividend  4/. 
cleai. — Grand  Junction,  230/.  22 51.  ex  dividend  31.  10s.  half  year. — Worcester  and 

Birmingham  New  Shares,  10/.  per  Share  Discount.  —  Rennet  and  Avon,  2 51.  10^. — 
Rochdale,  39/ — Ellesmere,  69/.  —  Lancaster,  23/.  — Wilts  and  Berks  Old  Shares,  20/. 
with  dividend  7s. — West  India  Dock,  154/. — London  Dock  Stock,  114/.  15s. — Ditto  New 
Subscription,  13/.  Premium.- — Chelsea  Water- Works,  14/.  10s. — Russel  Institution, 
18/.  18s. —  London  ditto,  52/.  10s. — Surrey  ditto,  15/. — Provident  ditto  2/.  10s.  Pre¬ 
mium. —  Strand  Bridge,  32/.  10s.  discount.— -  Globe  Assurance,  112/. — Hope  ditto* 
2/.  14s. — London  Assurance  Shares,  20 1.  5s.  cx  half-yearly  dividend  10s. — Thames 
Navigation  Bonds,  88/.  Interest  at  51.  per  cent. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  May  26,  to  June  23,  1813. 


Christened 
Maks  -  777  f 
Females  741  ( 


1518 


1237 


Buried. 

Males  -  650 

Females  587 
Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  372 
Peck  Loaf  by.  2 d.  6s.  l2d.  6s.  4 d.  6s.  7 d. 
Salt  of  1.  per  bushel ;  4 \d,  per  pound. 


2  and  5 

133 

50  and  60 

98 

rj 

cu 

)  5  and  1 0 

45 

60  and  70 

89 

10  and  20 

36 

70  and  80 

86 

•*-> 

Q; 

y  20  and  30 

82 

80  and  90 

36 

w 

3  30  and  40 
40  and  50 

119 

13,8 

90  and  100 

3 

AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  June  20,  1812. 
INLAND  COUNTIES.  MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

y. 

d. 

y. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

138 

11 

85 

0 

66 

6 

55 

2 

73 

1 

Surrey 

142 

8 

84 

0 

70 

0 

58 

8 

78 

6 

Hertford 

129 

0 

67 

0 

59 

6 

48 

10 

72 

3 

Bedford 

124 

7 

72 

0 

54 

6 

46 

4 

68 

4 

Huntingd. 

130 

1 

00 

0 

66 

2 

46 

8 

71 

4 

Northam, 

122 

8 

76 

0 

69 

0 

47 

1 

68 

6 

Rutland 

126 

0 

00 

0 

77 

0 

49 

6 

74 

0 

Leicester 

119 

8 

00 

0 

68 

11 

45 

7 

72 

10 

Nottingh. 

129 

A 

92 

6 

70 

0 

53 

4 

74 

2 

Derby 

1 22 

2 

00 

0 

00 

0 

55 

4 

70 

6 

Stafford 

135 

9 

00 

0 

77 

1 

50 

3 

65 

8 

Saiop 

147 

9 

107 

8 

90 

10 

54 

10 

00 

0 

Hereford 

147 

2 

76 

9 

82 

1 

43 

11 

72 

8 

Worcester 

142 

4 

76 

4 

70 

4 

51 

5 

70 

5 

Warwick 

144 

5 

00 

0 

74' 

6 

54 

3 

75 

7 

Wilts 

136 

10 

00 

0 

72 

4 

55 

8 

86 

8 

Berks 

159 

9 

00 

0 

63 

o 

53 

7 

78 

0 

Oxford 

135 

1 

00 

0 

68 

& 

52 

11 

tiS 

2 

Bucks 

132 

4 

00 

0 

64 

6 

53 

6 

70 

0 

Brecon 

157 

10 

00 

0 

100 

Ci 

t j 

48 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom. 

139 

1 

oo 

0 

00 

0 

47 

5 

00 

0 

Radnor 

1A5 

0 

00 

G 

79 

8 

46 

8 

00 

0 

Wheat  Rye  Early  Oats  Beans. 


y. 

d 

y. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

y. 

d. 

Essex  136 

8 

71 

C 

63 

C 

52 

1C 

70 

3 

Kent  126 

U 

65 

•  0 

66 

6 

52 

c 

64 

0 

Sussex  129' 

S 

00 

0 

00 

0 

53 

9 

00 

0 

Suffolk  126 

1 

80 

0 

57 

4 

51 

1 

67 

8 

Camb.  123 

3 

00 

0 

56 

6 

42 

11 

70 

9 

Norfolk  121 

2 

56 

0 

59 

0 

41 

9 

70 

6 

Lincoln  127 

3 

94 

to 

71 

1 

48 

4 

70 

6 

York  124 

11 

106 

8 

67 

1 

51 

5 

77 

IQ 

Durham  1 1 8 

5 

00 

0 

00 

0 

44 

9 

00 

o 

Northum.120 

4 

92 

0 

3t 

4 

51 

3 

00 

o 

Cumberl.  117 

3 

38 

0 

72 

8 

56 

6 

00 

() 

Westmor.129 

4 

96 

0 

67 

0 

62 

5 

00 

0 

Lancasterl41 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

52 

11 

80 

0 

Chester  135 

2 

00 

0 

00 

0 

59 

6 

00 

0 

Flint  159 

7 

00 

0 

102 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Denbigh  139 

7 

00 

0 

92 

7 

49 

9 

00 

0 

Anglesea  000 

0 

00 

0 

SO 

0 

40 

0 

00 

0 

Carnarv.  121 

4 

80 

0 

72 

0 

43 

0 

00 

(} 

Merionet.l  36 

0 

00 

0 

86 

6 

54 

6 

00 

0 

Cardigan  137 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

44 

O' 

00 

0 

Pembroke  1 1 9 

0 

00 

0 

83 

4 

38 

0 

00 

(» 

Carmarth  143 

8 

00 

0 

102 

0 

40 

0 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  146 

8 

00 

0 

88 

0 

53 

4 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  143 

0 

00 

0 

74 

9 

52 

9 

83 

8 

Somerset  145 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

49 

7 

88 

0 

Monmo.  153 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Devon  139 

8 

00 

0 

77 

5 

47 

4 

00 

i) 

Cornwall  129 

0, 

00 

0 

82 

1 

47 

6 

00 

0 

Dorset  133 

8 

00 

0 

73  11 

56 

0 

oo 

0 

Hants  135 

4 

oo 

0 

69 

2 

53 

0 

oo 

0 

2 

32 

5 

73 

5 

50 

0 

74 

2 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

133  10|82  5(74  2(50  2(73  4 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter: 

117  11(64  0[63  6(46  8  (SO  10 

Aggregate  Average  Prices  of  the  Twelve  Ma¬ 
ritime  Districts  of  England  and  Wales,  by 
which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be 
regulated  in  Great  Britain . . . .  .131 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  June  26  : 

Fine  per  Sack  115r,  to  12Qy.  Seconds  1 10y.  to  1 15y.  Bran  per  Q.  20y.  to  25y.  Pellai’d32f.  to34y. 

New.  Rape  Seed  per  Last  74/.  to  80/. 

RETURN  of  WHEAT,  in  Mark-Lane,  including  only  from  June  8  to  June  13: 
Total  10,039  Quarters.  Average  132y.  7fd. — 3s.  7fr/.  higher  than  last  Return. 

OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  140ibs.  Avoirdupois,  June  20,  50y.  lid 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  June  24,  42*.  1  If d.  per  Cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  June  24: 


Kent  Bags . '..4 /.  0y.  to  51.  I5y. 

Sussex  Ditto . 31.  15.r.  to  51.  5s. 

Essex  Ditto... . 4/.  10y.  to  61.  6s. 


Kent  Pockets . 4 /.  J5y.  to  11.  Is , 

Sussex  Ditto . 4/.  10y.  to  51.  12*. 

Farnham Ditto  . 91.  9s.  to  111.  1  1*. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  June  26  : 

St.  James’s,  May  4/.  I7y,  6d.  Straw  3/.  10y.  6d. — Whitechapel,  Flay  4/.  I5y.  Clover  Ql.  18*. 
Straw  31.  ly. — Smithlleld,  Clover 11.  Old  Hay  51.  10y.  Straw  31.  2y.  6d. 

SMITHFIELD,  June  26.  To  sink  the  Offal— per  Stone  of  81bs. 

Lamb . 6.y.  4 d.  to  7*.  Ad. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  this  Day: 
Beasts  about  624.  Calves  100. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  7540.  Pigs  240. 

COALS,  June  26  :  Newcastle  38y.  6 d.  to  52 s. 

SOAP,  Yellow  86*.  Mottled  10Qy.  Curd  104y.  CANDLES,  13y.  perDoz.  Moulds  14*. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b,  St,  James’s  4*.  6%d,  Clare  4*.  Id,  Whitechapel  4*, 


Beef . 5s.  Ad.  to  6y.  Ad. 

Mutton.. . . - . 5s.  8 d.  to  6y.  Ad. 

Veal..... . 8*.  Of/,  to  Is.  Ad. 

Pork . .  6y.  Qd.  to  6y.  8d. 


EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  IN  JUNE,  1812. 
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JD.Farkcs  del. 


The  CLIVE  CHAPEL,  Shropshire. 


Arms,  former  Ir  in  the  East  VVtndow  of  Ifa chi  all  Chapel, now  deihroved. 


St  George.  Strange.  Bannester.  Corbett.  Hufsey  ^H^reton^ 


_ 


SUPPLEMENT 

TO  VOLUME  LXXXII.  PART  I. 


Embellished  with  Views  of  Clive  and  Hadnall  Chapels,  co.  Salop;  and  with  a 
Representation  of  a  rude  Kalfndar  used  by  the  Boors  of  the  Isle  of  GEsel. 


Mr.  Urban,  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  11. 

AS  you  have  so  faithfu-iU  recorded 
the  birth-place  of  Wycherley 
the  Poet,  in  your  Vol.  LXXXI.  p. 
505,  you  will  probably  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  vie4  of  the  Clive  Cha  ei, 
near  the  Hail,  the  place  of  sepulture 
of  his  ancestors  (See  Plate  /.)  The 
Poet  was  buried  at  Si.  Paul’s  Covent 
Garden,  but  1  beiieve  no  monumental 
memorial  is  to  be  found  there,  at 
Iea*t  I  sought  lor  it  w  ithout  success  in 

o 

1804.  The  following  memorials  are 
at  the  Clive. 


On  a  plain  stone,  within  the  com¬ 
munion  rails  : 

HERE  LYES  THE  BODY  OF 

Daniel  Wycherly,  Esq. 

WHO  DECEASED  THE 
FIFTH  DAY  OF  MAY, 

ANNO  DOM.  1697, 

IN  THE  gist  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE. 

On  a  plain  tomb  in  the  chapel  yard; 

HERE  LTETH  THE  BODY  OF 

John  Wycherley,  Gent. 

3d.  sonne  or  Daniel  Wycherley,  Esq. 

WHO  DECEASED 
THE  20th  DAY  OF  IV'NE 
ANNO  DOM.  1691. 


The  subjoined  Pedigree  of  the  Wycherley  family  may  be  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  in  Ms.  Urban’  Museum. 


Roger  Wycherley  of  Clive,  10  Henry  IV. 


T 


John  Wycherley  of  Clive,  2  Edward  IV 


J 


John  Wycherley  of  Clive,  16  Henry  VII.--— 
, _ _ J 


Will.  Wycherley  of  Clive,  8  Hen.  VIII. 


X 


Win.  Wycherley  of  Clive,  3  Phil.  &  M.— Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Richard 
_ _ _ j _ I  Geary,  ol  the  Clive. 

William.  Richard,  22  Eliz.— Eliz.  dau.  Thos.  Richardson, 

I _ I  of  Whitchurch,  co.  Salop. 

Daniel  Wycherley  of  Clive  .r^dYIargaret,  dau.  of  Win.  Wolfe,  of  Acton  Reynold, 

_ 


I - - - 

John,  baptised  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  16  May,  1663. 


Daniel,  of  Clive,!: 
1672,  a  Teller  of 
the  Exchequer. 


;Bethia,  daughter  of  '  Eliz. 
W(n.  Shringston,  of  Alice. 

Whitchurch,  Hants.  Mjary. 


William  Wycherley,  George, 

the  Dramatic  Poet. 

I  send  also,  a  View  of  Hadnall 
Chapel,  a  small  anUent  building  in  a 
township  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
Middle,  though  it  has  a  separate  as¬ 
sessment,  hut  the  minister  for  the 
chapel  is  appointed  bv  the  rector  of 
Middle. 

The  East  window  was  formerly 
adorned  with  stained  glass,  and  con¬ 
tained  several  coats  of  arm"',  six  of 
which  are  shewn  in  the  annexed  draw- 

Gent.  Mag.  Suppl.  LXXXII.  Part  I, 


j  1 

Henry.  Eliz.  Frances. 

ing.  This  place,  though  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the 
parish  church  of  Middle,  was  not 
privileged  with  the  right  of  sepul¬ 
ture  til!  the  \ear  1808,  when  the 
ground  was  consecrated,  and  is  now 
used  for  a  burying- place  for  that 
township  and  neighbourhood. 

The  interior  of  the  Chapel  is  plain; 
it  consists  of  a  middle  aile  and 
chancel ;  at  the  West  end  is  a  circular 

stone 


610  Ivingo  Church.  —  Bill  filed 

sfone  font  of  considerable  antiquity. 
On  4  shields  at  the  ends  of  brackets 
winch  suppost  the  roof,  are  the 
letters  T.  I).  I.  D.  and  1699,  and  on 
the  fourth  shield,  a  chevron  between 
10  cross  pattees  6  and  4.  The  wooden 
turret  at  the  West  end  contains  one 
small  beih  Yours,  &c.  D.  Parses. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  24. 

J.  g.  B’s  Church  notes,  &c.  from 
-*•  Ivingo, Buckinghamshire,  permit 
me  to  make  the  following  additions 
and  correct  ons, 

P.  316.  Only  two  of  the  six  fi¬ 
gures  painted  on  the  West  face  of  the 
screen  which  separates  the  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  church,  have 
the  apostolic  nimbus  or  glory  round 
their  head-. :  one  of  these,  which  has 
on  that  account,  I  doubt  not,  been 
purposely  injured,  is,  by  the  symbol, 
St.  John:  the  other  is  still  more  defaced 
and  unknown.  The  remaining  four, 
which  escaped  mutilation,  when  saints 
and  oilier  objects  of  superstitious 
worship  were  going  out  of  fashion, 
area  Cardinal,  and  three  Bishops;  snd, 
as  they  exhibit  some  strong  traits  of 
character  or  likeness  in  their  counte¬ 
nances,  the  appropriation  of  them,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the 
church,  will  afford  opportunity  for 
curious  speculation  and  research  to 
the  Antiquary. 

The  antient  inscription,  “  supposed 
to  he  A orman  French ,”  is  as  follows  : 

“  Rauf  Fallywolie  qe  morust  le  iij.  jo. 
de  mai  fan  de  g’ce  M«  ccc  xlix  &  Lucie 
sa  fe’me  qe  morust  le  vintisme  jour  de 
januer  lan  de  g’ce  Me  ccc  lxviii  gisent 
icy  dieu  de  lour  alines  eit  mercy. 

The  brass  figure  of  the  woman  has 
been  stolen  away,  and  that  of  the 
man  decapitated. 

P.  315.  The  monuments  of  the 
Duncombes  are  already  engrayed,  as, 
perhaps,  hereafter,  will  be  the  screen 
and  paintings  above  mentioned. 

Y'ours,  &c.  T.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  1. 

■*THHE  story  of  the  Highwayman  in 
-I-  page  334,  reminds  me  of  the  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  that  profession  having 
filed  a  Bill  in  the  Exchequer  against 
one  of  his  Partners.  The  fact  is  here 
staled  on  incontrovertible  authority. 

Yours,  M.  Green. 


by  a  Highwayman .  [LX XXI I. 

Highwayman’s  Bill  exhibited  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  by  William 
Wreathock  of  Hatton  Garden,  At¬ 
torney,  between  John  Everet  and 
Joseph  Williams,  two  notorious  Rob¬ 
bers  (the  former  of  whom  was  after¬ 
wards  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  the 
latter  at  Maidstone  in  Kent):  for  which 
insult  and  affront  on  the  Court, 
Wreathock  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  six 
months. 

“To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  Under  Treasurer,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Honourable  the 
Barons,  of  His  Majesty’s  Court,  of  Es- 
cliequer : 

Humbly  complainihg,  sheweth  unto 
your  Honours,  your  orator,  John  Everet, 
of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Gent,  debtor 
and  accountant  to  his  Majesty,  as  by 
the  record  of  this  honourable  Court  and 
otherwise,  it  doth  and  may  appear;  that 
your  orator  being  skilled  in  dealing  and 
in  buying  and  selling  several  sorts  of 
commodities,  such  as  corn,  hay,  straw, 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  oxen,  hogs,  wool, 
lambs,  butter,  cheese,  plate,  rings, 
watches,  canes,  swords,  and  several  other 
commodities,  whereby  your  Orator  had 
acquired  to  himself  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money, totheamountof  1000Z.  and 
upwards ;  and  Joseph  Williams,  of  the 
parish  of  ,  in  the  said  county  of 

Middlesex,  gent,  being  acquainted  there¬ 
with,  and  knowing  your  orator’s  great 
care,  diligence,  and  industry  in  managing 
the  said  dealing,  he,  the  said  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  or  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1720,  applied  himself  to  your  orator,  in 
order  to  become  your  orator’s  partner 
therein;  and,  after  several  such  applica¬ 
tions  and  meetings  had  been  between  him 
and  your  orator  for  that  purpose,  your 
orator,  depending  on  the  fair  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  said  Joseph  Williams,  that 
he  would  be  a  faithful  partner  to  your 
orator,  and  would  fairly  settle  with  your 
orator  on  account  of  the  joint  stock 
which  was  to  be  provided  and  employed 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned, 
your  orator  at  length  agreed  that  the 
said  Joseph  Williams  should  become  his 
partner  in  the  said  dealing,  in  buying 
and  selling  the  above  said  commodities 
and  cattle :  and  although  no  article 
was  drawn  between  the  said  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liams  and  your  orator,  for  the  said 
partnership,  yet  it  was  firmly  agreed  on, 
by  and  between  your  orator  and  the 
said  Joseph  Williams,  that  they  both 
should  equally  provide  all  sorts  of 
necessaries,  at  the  joint  and  equal  ex- 

'  pence 
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pence  of  both,  such  as  horses,  bridles, 
saddles,  assistants,  and  servants ;  and  it 
was  further  agreed,  that  they  both 
should  equally  bear  and  pay  ail  such 
sums  of  money  as  should  be  laid  out  and 
expended  on  the  roads,  at  inns,  taverns, 
or  alehouses,  or  at  markets  and  fairs,  or 
elsewhere,  for  and  on  account  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  said  joint  dealing;  and  your 
orator  and  the  said  Joseph  Williams 
were  equally  to  pay  all  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  as  should  be  necessary  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  said  dealing;  and  the 
said  partnership  was,  by  the  same  agree¬ 
ment  to  end  and  cease  at  Michaelmas, 
which  should  be  in  the  year  1721.  And 
your  orator  further  sheweth  unto  your 
Honours,  that,  pursuant  to  the  said 
agreement,  your  orator  and  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  went  on  and  proceeded 
jointjy  in  the  said  dealings,  with  good 
success,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  where 
they  dealt  with  a  gentleman  for  a  gold 
watch ;  and  from  thence  your  orator 
and  the  said  Joseph  Williams  returned 
to  their  respective  houses  in  London, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  after,  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  came  to  your  orator, 
and  informed  him  that  Finchley  in  the 
said  county  of  Middlesex,  was  a  good 
and  convenient  place  to  deal  in,  and  so 
persuaded  your  orator  to  go  along  with 
him  there  to  deal,  he  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  at  the  same  time  assuring 
your  orator,  that  the  said  commodities 
were  very  plenty  at  Finchley  aforesaid, 
and  that  if  your  orator  and  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  would  go  to  deal  there, 
it  would  be  almost  all  gain  to  them ;  on 
which  persuasions  of  the  said  Joseph 
Williams,  your  orator  was  prevailed  on 
and  encouraged  to  go  along  with  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  to  Finchley  aforesaid; 
where  the  said  Joseph  Williams  and  your 
orator  dealt  with  several  gentlemen  for 
divers  watches,  rings,  swords, canes,  hats, 
clokes,  horses,  bridles,  saddles,  and 
other  things,  to  the  value  of  9,001.  and  up- 
Avards.  And  your  orator  farther  sheweth 
unto  your  Honours,  that  about  a  month 
after  the  said  dealing  at  Finchley  afore¬ 
said,  the  said  Joseph  Williams  came  to 
your  orator,  and  informed  him  that  he 
heard  there  was  a  gentleman  at  Black- 
heath  who  had  a  good  horse,  bridle, 
saddle,  watch,  sword,  cane,  and  other 
things  to  dispose  of,  all  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  might  have  for  little  or  no 
money;  and  the  said  Joseph  Williams, 
telling  your  orator  how  much  he  and 
your  orator  might  get  to  themselves,  in 
case  they  could  prevail  on  the  said 
gentleman  to  part  with  the  said  things, 
your  orator  was  thereupon  prevailed  on 
again,  to  go  along  with  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  to  Blaekheath  aforesaid,  where 
they  met  the  Said  gentleman,  and,  after 


some  small  discourse  had  between  your 
orator,  the  said  Joseph  Williams,  and 
the  said  gentleman,  they  deait  for  t lie 
said  horse,  bridle,  saddle,  watch,  sword, 
cane,  and  other  things,  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  and  thereupon  returned  to  London 
with  the  said  horse,  bridle,  saddle, 
Avatch,  sword,  cane,  and  other  things, 
which,  as  your  orator  avers,  were  well 
worth  50/.and  upwards.  And  yourorator 
further  sheAVeth  unto  your  Honours, 
that  your  orator  and  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  continued  in  their  joint  deal¬ 
ings  together  unto  Michaelmas  afore¬ 
said,  during  which  time  your  orator  and 
the  said  Joseph  Williams  dealt  together 
in  several  places,  _viz.  at  Bagshot  in 
Surrey,  Salisbury  in  Wiltshire,  Hamp¬ 
stead  in  Middlesex,  and  elsewhere,  to 
the  amount  of  2000/.  and  upwards, 
during  which  time  your  orator  laid  out, 
paid,  and  expended  his  share  of  all  ne¬ 
cessary  expences,  and  money  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  said  joint  dealing;  and  your 
orator,  not  in  the  least  doubting  but 
that  the  said  Joseph  Williams  would 
have  fairly  accounted  with  your  orator 
for  and  concerning  the  said  partnership, 
your  orator,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  partnership,  had  several  further 
dealings  with  the  said  Joseph  Williams, 
for  several  sorts  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandizes ;  but  your  orator  at  length 
finding  that ,  the  said  Joseph  Williams 
began  to  shuffle  with  him,  became  very 
uneasy,  and  desired  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  to  come  to  a  fair  account  with, 
yourorator,  touching  and  concerning  the 
said  partnership,  which  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  refused  to  do,  though  often 
requested  thereunto  by  your  orator  in 
a  very  friendly  manner.  And  the  said 
Joseph  Williams,  instead  of  accounting 
fairly  with  your  orator  as  aforesaid, 
brought  an  action  at  Law  against  your 
orator  for  200/.  pretended  to  be  due  to 
him  from  your  orator;  and,  by  reason  of 
your  orator  suffering  himself  to  lie  in 
prison  on  account  of  the  said  partner¬ 
ship,  the  said  Joseph  Williams  declared 
against  your  orator  on  the  said  action, 
and  brought  on  the  same  to  a  trial  at  the 
Common  Pleas  bar,  at  Westminster,  in 
the  last  term,  when,  by  the  neglect  pf 
your  orator’s  attorney,  in  not  subpoenaing 
your  orator’s  witnesses,  in  order  to  enable 
your  orator  to  make  a  proper  defence  on 
the  said  trial,  the  said  Joseph  Williams 
obtained  a  verdict  against  your  orator 
for  50/.  or  some  such  large  sum  of  money; 
and  the  said  Joseph  Williams  now 
threatens  that  he  will  speedily  take  out 
execution  against  your  orator,  and  levy 
the  same  sum  on  your  orator’s  stock  and 
goods,  and  that  he  will  also  bring 
several  other  actions  at  law  against  your 
orator;  and  although  your  orator  did, 
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soon  after  the  said  verdict,  apply  him¬ 
self  to  the  said  .Joseph  Williams,  to  ad¬ 
just  and  amicably  settle  all  accounts, 
wit  h  your  orator,  and  that  he  hath  since 
been  often  requested  thereunto  by  your 
orator’ s~  friends  and  agents  in  a  very 
friendly  rummer;  yet  he  still  refuses  so 
to  do.  And  sometimes  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  gives  out  reports  in  speeches, 
that  your  orator  had  not  any  such  skill 
and  knowledge  in  and  about  the  said 
dealings  as  he  pretended,  and  that  your 
orator  never  acquired  to  himself  thereby, 
or  otherwise,  any'  sum  of  money'  what¬ 
soever;  whereas  your  orator  expressly 
charges  (as  the  truth  is,)  that  your  orator 
understood  the  said  dealings  and  affairs 
as  well  as  any  other  man  did;  that  there¬ 
by  your  orator  acquired  to  himself  the 
sums  aforesaid  ;  and  that  upon  that  ac¬ 
count,  the  said  Joseph  Williams  applied 
himself  to  your  orator  to  become  his 
partner.  And  at  other  tirn.es.  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  pretends  that,  lie  never 
applied  to  your  orator  to  become  your 
orator’s  partner,  but  that  your  orator 
applied  to  him,  the  said  Joseph  Williams, 
for  that  purpose  ;  whereas  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  did,  as  your  orator 
charges,  really  apply  himself  to  your 
orator  on  that  account  several  times, 
and  in  several  places,  befefre  your  orator 
would  admit  him  to  be  your  orator’s 
partner  And  at  other  times  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  pretends  and  declares 
that  your  orator  was,  by  the  said  agree¬ 
ment,  to  bear  two-thirds  of  all  the  ex- 
pences,  costs,  and  charges  in  providing 
necessaries  and  otherwise,  in  and  about 
the  said  partnership,  when  there  was 
not  in  reality  any  other  agreement  made 
between  your  orator  and  the  said  Joseph 
Williams,  touching  or  concerning  the 
said  partnership,  than  what  your  orator 
hath  herein  before  set  forth ;  and  the 
said  Joseph  Williams  well  knows  in  his 
own  conscience,  that  the  same  is  true, 
notwithstanding  he  now  reports  and 
gives  out  in  speeches  the  contrary  there¬ 
of,  well  knowing  that  no  witness  was 
present  at  the  time  of  your  orator’s 
making  the  said  agreement  with  him; 
and  the  said  Joseph  Williams  designing 
to  defraud  your  orator  of  his  right  and 
title  to  ene  moiety  of  the  profits  of  the 
said  premises,  doth  therefore  now  denv 
the  said  agreement.  And  at  other  times 
the  said  Joseph  Williams  pretends,  that 
when  your  orator  and  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  dealt  for  any  of  the  said  com¬ 
modities,  that  your  orator  had  the  dis¬ 
posal  thereof,  and  kept  all  the  money 
arising  by  the  sale  thereof,  and  that  he 
the  sajd  Joseph  Williams  always  paid 
the  money  which  was  paid  for  the  said 
commodities  so  dealt  for,*  whereas  the 
said  Joseph  Williams,  as  your  orator  ex¬ 


pressly  charges,  well  knows  the  contrary 
thereof  to  be  true,  and  that  whew  your 
orator  and  the  said  Joseph  Williams, 
had  dealt  for  any  horses,  swords* 
watches,  canes,  or  other  things,  your 
orator  paid  “as  much  money  for  the  same 
as  the  said  Joseph  Williams  did  ;  and 
your  orator  also  charges  that  the  said 
Joseph  Williams,  who  had  the  possession, 
and  disposal  thereof,  received  all  the. 
money  arising  thereby',  and  never  ac-. 
counted  with  your  orator  for  the  same* 
or  paid  your  orator,  part  or  share  thereof, 
which,  if  he  would  now  do,  a  considera¬ 
ble  sum  of  money  would  remain  due  to. 
your  orator,  after  paying  or  allowing 
thereout  all  the  money'  so  recovered  by 
the  said  verdict  on  the  said  action  as. 
aforesaid,  with  the  costs  thereof;  there¬ 
fore  the  said  Joseph  Williams  ought  not 
to  vex  your  orator  with  any  such  actions 
at  Law.  And  at  other  times  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  denies  that  he  ever 
brought  any  action  at  law  against  your 
orator,  and  that  if  he  did,  the  same  was 
brought  to  recover  a  just  and  honest 
debt,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  said  action 
was  so  brought  on  the  account  aforesaid, 
and  on  no  other  account  whatsoever  -f 
all  which  practices  and  doings  of  the  said 
Joseph  Williams  and  others  in  confede¬ 
racy  with  him,  are  contrary  to  right, 
equity,  and  good  conscience,  and  render 
your  orator  less  able  to  pay  the  debts- 
which  he  oweth  to  his  Majesty,  at  the 
receipt  (if  this  Honourable  Court;  in 
tender  consideration  whereof,  and  for  as. 
much  as  your  orator’s  witnesses,  who 
could  prove  the  truth  of  all  and  sin¬ 
gular  the  said  premises  to  be  as  herein, 
set  forth,  are  either  dead  or  gone  beyond 
the  seas  into  places  remote  and  unknown 
to  y  our  orator,  and  for  that  your  orator 
is  remediless  in  the  premises  by  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Common  Law,  and  relievable 
only'  in  a  Court  of  Equity  before  your 
Honours,  where  just  discoveries  are 
made,  frauds  detected,  and  just  ac¬ 
counts  stated;  to  the  end  thereof,  that 
the  said  Joseph  Williams,  and  the  rest  of 
the  said  confederates,  may  severally  upon 
their  respective  corporal  oaths,  true, 
full,  direct,  and  perfect  answers  make  to 
all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  as  fully 
as  if  the  same  were  here  again  particu¬ 
larly  repeated  and  interrogated,  and, 
more  especially  that  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  may  set  forth  and  discover 
whether  your  orator  had  not  such  skill 
and  industry  in  the  dealings,  affairs,  and 
business  aforesaid,  as  herein  before  is 
mentioned,  and  whether  your  orator  had 
not  acquired  to  himself  thereby  and 
otherwise,  the  said  sums  of  money  set 
forth,  or  any  other,  and  what  sums  of 
money,  and  whether  the  said  Joseph, 
Williams  did  not  apply  himself  to  your 
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orator,  to  become  your  orator’s  partner 
herein,  as  before  is  set  forth,  or  how 
otherwise ;  and  whether  such  partnership 
was  not  entered  into  and  such  agree¬ 
ment  made  as  herein  before  are  also  set 
forth,  or  in,  why,  and  what  othermanner 
and  form  carried  on,-  and  whether  the 
said  agreement,  or  any  other  and  what 
agreement,  was  made  between  your 
orator  and  the  said  Joseph  Williams, 
touching  and  concerning  the  said  part¬ 
nership,  or  any  other  and  what  part¬ 
nership;  and  that  the  said  Joseph  Wil¬ 
liams  may  also  set  forth  and  discover 
what  sort  of  commodities  he  usually 
dealt  in  with  your  orator,  and  in  what 
manner  and  at  what  price  were  the  said 
commodities  paid  for,  and  by  whom, 
and  at  what  times  and  places  ;  that  he 
may  likewise  set  forth  and  discover, 
how  much  money  was  really  paid  in  ail 
the  said  dealings,  affairs,  and  business, 
during  the  said  partnership,  and  who 
paid  the  same,  or  any,  or  what  part 
thereof,  towards  carrying  on  the  said 
partnership  and  joint  dealings,  and  when 
and  where  the  same  was  paid,  and  what 
books,  papers,  writings,  and  memoran¬ 
dums,  and  accounts  were  ever  kept  by 
or  between  your  orator  and  the  said 
Joseph  Williams,  during  the  time  they 
so  continued  partners  together,  and 
where  the  same  are  now,  and  in  whose 
custody  or  keeping ;  and  that  he  may 
set  forth  all  the  said  books,  papers, 
writings,  memorandums  and  accounts, 
in  hose  verba ;  and  that  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  may  further  set  forth  and  dis¬ 
cover  what  other  dealings  he  had  with 
your  orator  since  the  said  partnership 
determined,  and  wherein  did  the  same 
consist, and  when  were  the  same  so  had  ; 
and  that  the  said  Joseph  Williams  may 
moreover  set  forth  whether  he  did  not 
bring  such  action  at  law  against  your 
orator  as  is  herein  before  set  forth,  or 
any  other  and  what  action,  and  when 
and  where,  and  why  he  so  brought  the 
same,  and  what  proceedings  were  had 
thereon,  and  whether  such  verdict  was 
obtained  therein  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
other  and  what  verdict,  and  for  what 
aum  of  money  ;  and  that  the  said  Joseph 
Williams  may,  by  the  decree  of  this 
Honourable  Court,  be  compelled  to  come 
to  a  fair  account  with  your  orator  con¬ 
cerning  the  said  premises,  and  be  ordered 
to  pay  to  your  orator,  on  stating  the  said 
account,  what  shall  appear  to  be  justly 
due  to  vour  orator;  and  that  your  orator 
may  be  further  and  otherwise  relieved  in 
all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  ac¬ 
cording  to  equity  and  good  conscience, 
and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his 
case ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the 
said  Joseph  Williams  may,  by  the  in¬ 
junction  of  this  Honourable  Court,  be 


enjoined  from  proceeding  any  further 
at  iaw  against  your  orator  upon  the  said 
verdict,  so  obtained  as  aforesaid,  and  also 
from  proceeding  at  law  against  youp 
orator  on  any  other  of  the  said  action* 
which  the  said  Joseph  Williams  threat* 
ened  to  commence  against  your  orator; 
and  your  orator  shall  for  ever  pray,  &c.’* 

“  Exchequer,  3d  October  1725. 

Int.  JoKem  Eve  ret . Quer. 

Josephum  IFtlliams..  . .  Deft. 


P.  Bill  Anglican \ 

Middlesex.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Girdler,  of  Council  with  the 
Defendant,  praying  that  the  Bill  filed  in 
this  Cause  might  be  referred  to  John 
Harding,  esq.  D.  R.  of  this  Court,  for 
scandal  and  impertinence,  and  that  he 
may  examine  into  and  report  the  same 
to  this  Court  with  all  convenient  speed: 
which  is  this  day  ordered  by  the  Court 
accordingly.” 

“  Lunas,  29  die  Novembris,  1725. 

Between  same  Parties. 

Middlesex.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Serjeant  Girdler,  of  Council  with  the  De¬ 
fendant,  praying  that  the  report  of  John 
Harding,  Esq.  D.  R.  of  this  Court, 
made  in  this  cause  24  Nov.  inst,  where¬ 
by  the  said  Bill  is  reported  both  scan¬ 
dalous  and  impertinent,'  might  be  con¬ 
firmed  :  when,  upon  reading  the  said 
report,  and  on  hearing  Mr.  Philip  Ward 
arid  Mr.  Welden,  of  Council  with  the 
Plaintiff,  and  upon  reading  the  said  re¬ 
port  and  the  Plaintiff’s  Bill,  it  is  this 
day  ordered  by  the  Court,  that  the  said 
report  shall  bo,  and  is  hereby  confirmed, 
and  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  said 
D.R.  to  tax  the  Defendant  his  full  Costs  in 
this  cause,  and  that  a  messenger  or  tip- 
staff  of  this  Court  do  forthwith  go  and 
attach  the  bodies  of  Mr.  William  White, 
and  Mr.  William. Wreathock,  and  bring 
them  into  Court  to  answer  the  contempt 
of  this  Court.” 


“  Mercurii ,  6  to  die  Decembris,  1725. 

Between  same  Parties. 

Middlesex.  Whereas  by  an  order  of 
this  Court,  made  the  29th  day  of  Nov. 
last,  the  Tipstaff  was  ordered  to  take 
into  his  custody  and  bring  into  this 
Court  William  White  and  William 
Wreathock,  the  Plaintiff’s  Solicitors  in 
this  cause,  reflecting  upon  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  Court,  and  the  said 
William  White  and  William  Wreathock. 
being  now  brought  into  Court  ;  this 
Court,  upon  consideration  had  of  the 
Premises,  doth  fine  the  said  William 
White  50/.  and  the  said  William 
Wreathock  50/.  and  commit  them  to  the 
custody  of  the  Wardeu  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  until  they  pay  the  said  fines; 
and  it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that 
Jonathan  Collins,  esq.  whose  hand¬ 
writing 
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writing1  appears  tq  be  set  to  the  said 
Bill,  do  pay  the  defendant  such  costs  as 
the  Deputy  shall  tax;  and  the  Court  de¬ 
clares  the  indignity  to  the  Court  as 
satisfied  by  the  said  fines,  and  the  De¬ 
puty  not  to  consider  the  scandal  in  the 
taxation” 

The  above-said  John  Everet  in 
January  1729-30,  was  convicted  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  assaulting  Martha 
Ellis  on  the  highway  near  Pancras, 
putting  her  in  fear,  and  taking  from 
her  one  guinea,  and  two  shillings,  on 
the  Christinas  Eve  before,  for  which 
he  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  Fri¬ 
day  She  20th  February  following. 

In  September  1720,  he  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  lor  robbing  Thomas 
Bird  of  sixteen  shillings  on  the  high¬ 
way,  July  2,  and  acquitted. 

At  Croydon  assizes  in  March  1721-2, 
Richard  Bird,  a  butcher,  was  con¬ 
victed  of  robbing  a  Gentleman  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  and  was  hanged 
at  Croydon,  March  31.  At  the  place 
of  execution  he  confessed  that  him¬ 
self,  and  Everet,  and  Phillip  Anthony, 
committed  a  robbery  on  Eppitig 
Forest,  which  Everet  swore  upon 
Thomas  Bird  and  one  Chariesworth 
at  Chelmsford  assizes. 

In  July  1725,  Everet  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  against  John  Little  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  his  wife,  for  committing  three 
burglaries;  aud  Susan  Belcher,  alias 
Kempster,  alias  Fowai,  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  stolen  goods  of  John 
Little,  was  capitally  convicted,  his 
wife  was  acquitted,  and  B  lcher  found 
guilty,  and  transported  for  fourteen 
years. 

In  February  172S-9,  Everet  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  stealing  a 
barrel  of  figs,  and  found  guilty,  to 
the  value  of  4s.  1 0d. 

Joseph  Williams  was  convicted  at 
Maidstone  assizes  in  March  1727,  for 
a  robbery  on  the  highway,  and  was 
executed  at  that  town. 

Wreathock  himself  was  afterwards 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  convicted, 
for  being  concerned  in  robbing  Dr. 
Lancaster,  in  company  with  several 
others,  but  obtained  his  Majesty’s 
pardon,  and  was  transported  for  life. 


Mr.  Urban,  Market  Harlorough, 
7  April  30. 

NUMBER  of  ingenious  conjec¬ 
tures  have  been  made,  and 
opinions  given,  respecting  the  origin 
of  that  principal  feature  in  our  Eag- 
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lish  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  the 
Pointed  Arch,  by  several  pre¬ 
lates,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen, 
evejyway  competent  to  investigate 
the  curious,  and  not  uninteresting, 
subject;  not  any  one  of  those  opi¬ 
nions,  however,  has  been  universally 
approved  and  adopted.  It  has  been 
also  remarked,  that  next  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
Pointed  Architecture ,  the  circumstance 
which  principally  excites  our  wonder 
is  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers 
concerning  the  invention  of  it,  and 
the  country  where  it  first  appeared, 
there  being,  as  a  most  able  and  discri¬ 
minating  judge  of  the  subject  has  re¬ 
cently  observed,  no  record  extant  to 
inform  us  who  first  broke  the  Archi¬ 
tectural  Semicircle  ofi  former  ages y 
into  the  aspiring  arch  ofi  the  Pointed 
Style;  and  a  late  writer  says,  demon¬ 
stration  has  not  yet  been  produced, 
and  the  question  remains  undecided.  . 
It  appearing  from  the  above  observa¬ 
tions,  that  the  door  of  conjecture  is 
not  yet  closed,  therefore  (with  your 
permission,  Sir,)  with  great  deference, 

I  submit  another  conjecture  on  the 
origin  of  the  Pointed  Arch  to  the 
consideration  of  Architectural  stu¬ 
dents,  a  conjecture  which  entered  my 
mind  a  few  years  ago,  and  may, 
perhaps,  afford  some  little  amusement 
to  that  class  of  your  numerous  readers 
who  have  exercised  their  thoughts  on 
this  pleasing  subject. 

Horace  Walpole  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Orferd),  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Paint  ing, 
&c.  in  England,  informs  us,  that  as 
all  the  other  arts  were  formerly  con¬ 
fined  to  cloisters ,  so  also  was  archi¬ 
tecture  too  ;  and  that  when  we  read 
that  such  a  Bishop  or  such  an  Abbot 
built  such  and  such  an  edifice,  they 
often  gave  the  plans,  &c.  as  well  as 
furnished  the  necessary  funds;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
principal  Architects  of  many  or  most 
of  our  best  churches  and  monasteries 
at  an  early  period  were  some  or  other 
of  those  Religious  Societies  themselves, 
who,  generally  speaking,  wanted  only 
inferior  artists  and  workmen  to  carry 
their  designs  into  execution  ;  and  even 
of  these  they  were  in  part  supplied 
from  their  own  houses ,  where  the 
elegant  and  polite  arts,  particularly 
those  of  sculpture  and  painting,  were 
much  cultivated  and  improved. 

Mr.  Dal  {away,  in  his  Observations  on 
English  Architecture, says,  “  Among 

the 
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the  Prelates,  in  the  early  Norman 
reigns,  were  found  men  of  consum¬ 
mate  skill  in  Architecture, vi  h ich ,  aided 
by  them  munificence,  was  applied  to 
the  rebuilding  of  their  cathedral 
churches,  and  those  of  the  greater 
abbies.” 


From  my  small  collection  of 
books  1  have  gleaned  the  following 
list  of  Predates  and  other  dignified 
Churchmen  in  England ,  who  are  re¬ 
corded  as  eminent  Architectural  stu¬ 
dents,  and  well  experienced  in  the 
practical  part  of  that  science. 

1.  St.  Wilfrid . Archbishop  of  York . .  . .  from  A.  D.  669  to  679 

2.  Albertus.  . . Archbishop  of  York .  767 —  781 

3.  Alenin  .  . . Archbishop  of  York . .  775. 

4.  Eanbaid . Archbishop  of  York. . . .  781 —  797 

5.  Ednoth.  . . Monk  of  Worcester. ...  . .  974. 

6.  Elfric . . . .  Abbot  of  Malmsbury  . . 

7.  Aldred . .  Bishop  of  Worcester . 1046 — 1062 

8.  St.  Wulstan . Bishop  of  Worcester . . . 1062 — 1097 

9.  Lanfranc . Archbishop  of  Canterbury . . .  1070 — 1093 

10.  Remigius . Bishop  of  Lincoln . 10/0  — 1092 

11.  Walkelyn . Bishop  of  Winchester . 1073 — 1097 

12.  Gundulphus . Bishop  of  Rochester . 1077 — 1108 

13.  William  de  Cantilupe  . .  Bishop  of  Durham  . .  1080 — 1095 

14.  Mauritius . Bishop  of  London . . .  1087 — 1108 

15.  Herbert  Lozinga . Bishop  of  Norwich . . .  . .  1088 — 1120 

16.  St.  Anselm . Archbishop  of  Canterbury . .  1093 — 1114 

17.  Richard . Abbot  of  Ely.  . .  died  1107 

J8.  Roger  . . Bishop  of  Salisbury . 1 107 — 1 139 

19.  Ernulphus . . . Bishop  of  Rochester . 1115—1125 

20.  Herlewhf . . Abbot  of  Glastonbury. ...  . . . > — 1 120 

21.  Roger  de  Clinton . Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. .......  1119 — 1149 

22.  Alexander . Bishop  of  Lincoln . 1123 — 1147 

23.  Henry  de  Biois . Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Cardinal . 1129 — 1 169 

24.  Robert  de  Berun . Bishop  of  Hereford  (Prior  of  Llanthony)  , .  1131 — d  148 

25.  Roger . Archbishop  of  York . . . . . 1154 — 1180 

26.  St.  Hugh . . Bishop  of  Lincoln . . . . .  1186 — 1203 

27- Godfrey  de  Lucy . Bishop  of  Winchester .  1189 — 1238 

28.  Helias  de  Berham . Canon  of  Salisbury . 1210 

Richard  Poore . Bishop  of  Salisbury . 1217 — 1229 

Walter  de  Grey . Archbishop  of  York . 1217 — 1256 

Alexander  de  Savensby. .  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry .  1220 — 1240 

Hugh  Northwold . Bishop  of  Ely .  1229 — 1254 
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Walter  de  Langton . Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry" .  1295 — 4  322 

John  de  Wisbech  ....  . .  a  Monk  of  Ely .  died  1349 

35.  Alan  de  Walsingham.  ..  a  learned  Monk  of  Ely,  and  Prior .  1322 — 1364 

36.  William  de  Retford  ....  Sub-Dean  of  York  . .  1349 — 1372 

37.  William  de  Wickham  . .  Bishop  of  Winchester . .  1365 — 1405 

38.  William  Bede . .  Bishop  of  Chichester . .  1369 — 1385 

39.  William  de  Wayneflete. .  Bishop  of  Winchester . .  1447 — 1486 

40.  Richard  Beauchamp..  ..  Bishop  of  Salisbury . .  1450 — 1482 

41.  Nicholas  Cloose, . .  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry .  1452 — 1453 

42.  Robert  Tully . aMonkof  Gloucester,  and  Bp.  of  St.  David’s - 1456 

43.  John  Alcock . Bishop  of  Ely .  1486 — 1500 

44.  Oliver  King . Bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils.... .  1495 — 1505 

45.  Richard  Fox . BE  hop  of  Winchester... .  1502 — 1530 

46.  Thomas  Goldston . Prior  of  Godmersham .  1509 — 1517 

47.  Thomas  Wolsey . Archbishop  of  York  and  Cardinal . 1515 — 1531 

48.  Nicholas  West . Bishop  of  Ely . 1515 — 1534 

49.  The  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  in  Smithfieldl500. 

50.  Henry  Aldrich . D.  D.  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford..  ..  16*90. 

51.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  close  my  Catalogue  of  celebrated  Ecclesiastic  Architects 
with  the  name  of  a  living  Dignitary,  viz.  the  Rev.  John  M  Iner,  D.  D  F.S.A.  the 
Historian  of  Winchester,  who,  by  the  ample  proofs  he  has  given  of  hrs  profound 
skill,  deep  research,  and  learned  scientific  publications  on  this  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  has  established  a  fair  claim  to  be  classed  with  the  most  eminent  and 
accomplished  Architects  ©f  the  last  and  present  age. 

Beside* 
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Besides  the  particular  instances  of 
dignified  Churchmen  being  equally 
•Versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
architecture  during  several  centuries, 
exemplified  by  the  many  cathedrals 
and  other  religious  edifices  built  by 
th  era  ;  a  considerable  number  of 
Abbatical,  Monastic,  Conventual, 
and  other  Ecclesiastic  Societies  (as 
observed  above)  seem  to  have  been 
schools  of  the  Arts.  Thus  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  abbey  s  of  Bee  and 
Caen  in  Normandy  were  the  most 
celebrated  schools  in  Christendom, 
and  produced  the  most  able  men, 
and  particularly  th e  best  Architects  of 
the  age. 

I  add  a  few  explanatory  notes  to 
the  foregoing  list,  viz. 

No.  1.  Eddius  tells  us  St.  Wilfrid 
had  great  knowledge  and  skill  iu 
Architecture,  and  assisted  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  the  pious  foundress  of  Ely 
Monastery,  A.  D.  673,  the  plan  of 
which  was  furnished  by  him,  and  he 
directed  and  superintended  the  whole 
building  thereof.  He  formed  also  ex- 
cel  lent  plans,  &c.  for  the  stately  and 
sumptuous  religious  edifices  which 
were  carried  on  and  completed  under 
his  immediate  direction*  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Nos.  9,  12,  16,  17,  19.  Lanfranc 
and  St.  Anselm  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury  ;  Richard,  Abbot  of  Eiy ; 
Guudulphus  and  Ernulphus,  Bishops 
of  Rochester,  had  been  educated  in 
one  or  other  of  those  widely-cele¬ 
brated  abbeys  of  Bee  and  Caen  in 
Normandy,  by  men  of  consummate 
skill  and  great  experience  in  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Architecture. 

No.  8 S.  Alan  de  Walsingham,  a 
learned  Monk  of  Ely  abbey,  after¬ 
ward  Prior  and  Sacrist,  and  elected 
Bishop  of  Ely,  having  turned  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  Architecture,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Architects  of  his  time.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  lofty  octagon,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts  with  the  nave  of  the 
cathedra!  Church  of  Ely,  crowned 
with  a  dome  and  lantern  (to  supply  the 
place  of  the  great  tower,  which  had 
fallen  down)  still  remains  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  his  superior  skill  in  de¬ 
signing  and  erecting  grand  ecclesias¬ 
tical  structures:  he  constructed  also 
the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Choir  of  Ely  ca¬ 
thedral. 


No.  40.  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  appointed 
by  King  Edward  IY,  Surveyor  of  hid 
W  or  kb. 

No.  4t.  Nicholas  Cloose,  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  arid  Coventry,  tie  form¬ 
ed  (he  plan,  and  designed  the  embel- 
meats,  of  that  wonderfully  majestic 
structure.  King’s  College  Chapel  at 
Cambridge ;  which  plan,  &c.  was 
principally  adhered  to  until  its  com¬ 
pletion  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

No.  43.  John  Aicock,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  is  recorded  as  aa  excellent  Ar¬ 
chitect.  He  designed  and  built  a 
sepulchral  chapel  at  the  (hast  end  of 
the  North  aile  of  Eiy  cathedral,  of 
elegant  construction,  and  very  richly 
ornamented  ;  the  groined  roof  of 
which  is  of  exquisite  tracery,  with  a 
most  elegant  open-work,  large  pen¬ 
dent  ornament  in  its  centre. 

No.  47.  The  arrogantly  proud, 
but,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  most  un¬ 
fortunate,  and  most  unhappy  Prelate, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  well  understood  the 
science  of  Architecture,  and  practised 
it  with  extraordinary  magnificence: 
his  first  essay  was  the  finely-propor¬ 
tioned  tower  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  He  built  also  the  extensive 
edifice  Hampton  Court,  and  designed 
the  splendid  and  magnificent  College 
of  Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  founded 
by  himself,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  he  had  erected  before  he  fell 
under  the  King’s  displeasure;  and  the 
Cardinal  (jointly  with  Sir  Reginald 
Bray)  had  the  superintendence  of  that 
charrningly-beauliful  Chapel  of  Sf. 
George  at  Windsor. 

No.  48.  Nicholas  West,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  was  an  excellent  Architect,  both 
as  a  planner,  designer,  and  builder. 
He  constructed  a  very  elegant  sepul¬ 
chral  chapel  at  the  East  end  of  the 
South  aile  of  Ely  cathedral,  nearly 
in  the  same  style  and  dimensions  as 
that  of  bis  predecessor,  Bishop  Ai¬ 
cock,  (see  No.  43,  above)  in  the 
North  aile.  He  designed  that  most 
sumptuous  and  exubei  utly-orna- 
mented  edifice,  King  Henry  YU’s 
chapel  at  Westminster,  the  extremely 
rich  tracery  roof  of  which  is  enrich¬ 
ed  with  clusters  of  pendent  orna¬ 
ments,  resembling  the  works  Nature 
sometimes  forms  in  caves  and  grottos, 
hanging  down  from  their  roofs. 

No  .49.  The  prior  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  in  Smithlieid  was  master  of  the 

works 
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works  during  the  building  of  this  ini¬ 
mitable  structure. 

No.  50.  Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  the 
accomplished  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
in  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Architects  of  his  time.  His 
elements  of  Civil  Architecture  give 
ample  evidence  that  he  was  intimately 
conversant  wdlh  the  science;  and  two 
beautiful  edifices,  of  their  kiud,  are 
a  very  honourable  proof  of  his  ex¬ 
cellence  in  practice.  He  built  Peck- 
water  Court  at  Christ  Church.  The 
other  building  which  boasts  the  de¬ 
sign  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  is  the  Parish 
Church  of  All  Saints  in  Oxford. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  same 
Church  Dignitaries,  in  discharge  of  the 
offices  they  held  in  their  respective 
religious  societies,  must  have  had 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  and 
peruse  the  deeds,  grants,  leases,  and 
other  records,  deposited  in  their  mu¬ 
niment-rooms,  they  would  sometimes 
be  induced  to  view  with  the  eye  of 
curiosity,  and  contemplate  those 
episcopal,  conventual,  &c.  seals,  which 
were  affixed  t\nd  appendant  to  those 
records;  which 
seals  being  most 
generally  of  the 
form  of  the  annex¬ 
ed  figure  A,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  seg¬ 
ments  of  a  circle, 
intersecting  each 
other  in  two  op¬ 
posite  points#  Dili 
the  perpendicular 
longitudinal  line ;  which  form  has 
been  retained  in  the  seals  of  our 
prelates,  deans,  chancellors,  arch¬ 
deacons,  &c.  to  the  present  day : 
from  which  circumstances  I  con¬ 
jecture,  and  my  conjecture,  I  presume, 
is  supported  by  strong  probability, 
that  the  class  of  seals  above  described 
suggested  the  first  idea,  and  became 
the  archetype  of  the  Pointed  Arch. 


For  the  seal  being  transversely  di- 
vided  by  the  line  c  d ,  immediately 
produces  two  figures  (an  upper  and  a 
reversed  one*)  precisely  and  exactly 
similar  to  the  Pointed  arch;  and  as 
the  angle  of  our  arch  varies  in  its 
degree  of  acuteness,  so  do  the  forms 
of  the  seals  referred  to  above  vary 
in  that  respect  in  like  manner,  as 
appears  from  the  valuable  collections 
ol  engraved  seals  in  the  Vetusta 
Monumental  Sandford’s  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
Nichols’s  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Leicestershire,  and  other  County 
Histories,  and  Rev.  J.  Watson’s  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  ancient  Earis  of  Warren 
and  Surrey,  &c.  and  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 

Ail  circumstances  being  duly  con 
sidered,  those  dignified  Ecclesiastics 
could  scarcely  avoid  catching  the  idea 
of  the  Pointed  Arch,  from  their 
Commune  Sigillum ,  which  they  had 
as  it  were  continually  before  their 
eyes  :  for  what  could  so  immediately 
and  so  forcibly  excite  that  idea?  as 
both  the  bisected  parts  of  the  seal 
present  a  perfect  fac  simile,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  of  the 
form  of  our  interesting  Arch,  and 
might,  in  consequence,  induce  them 
to  introduce  that  arch  in  the  next 
church  or  other  religious  structure 
they  might  be  solicited  to  plan  and 
design,  or  appointed  to  conduct  and 
superintend  the  building  thereof. 

This  form  of  the  arch  became  very 
interesting  by  its  occasioning  or  pro¬ 
ducing  many  improvements  and  ele¬ 
gant  embellishments  in  our  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Architecture,  for  which  the 
pointed  style  is  peculiarly  adapted; 
large  and  valuable  specimens  of 
which,  in  churches  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  fabrics,  are  still  remaining  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Pointed  Arch  made  its  first  appearanc 


*  Your  very  able  and  very  experienced  Correspondent  the  Architect ,  who  is  well 
gkilled  both  in  professional  and  scientific  knowledge,  and  is  also  a  correct  Draftsman, 
in  describing  the  ruinated  chapel  of  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  in  Stamford  (which  he 
calls  a  precious  ybject),  says,  in  the  third  story  is  a  window,  its  shape  or  form  com¬ 
posed  of  two  segments  of  a  circle,  joined  perpendicularly ,  producing  a  Pointed  arch 
top  and  bottom.  Gent.  Mag.  January  1806',  p.  34.  c.  1. — Over  one  of  the  South  doors 
at  the  West-end  of  the  cloister  into  Ely  cathedral  (which  door  is  of  the  early  Nor¬ 
man,  if  not  of  Saxon  Architecture)  is  a  carved  mezzo  relievo  compartment,  of  the 
pxact  shape  of  the  above  figure  of  the  ecclesiastic  seals,  containing  a  small  figure 
of  our  Saviour.  Rev.  James  Bentham’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ely  Cathedral, 
&c,  plate  VII.  page  35. 

Gent.  Mag.  Sup  pi.  LXXXII.  Part  I, 
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about  A.  D.  1132,  and  that  it  was 
produced  by  the  openings  made  in  the 
intersecting  parts  of  the  Semicircular 
arches  which  cross  each  other  in  the 
choir  of  the  church  of  Si.  Cross,  near 
the  city  of  Winchester,  which  form 
twenty  windows  therein,  constructed 
by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King 
Stephen,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  h  as  also  been  further  asserted  that 
the  Pointed  Arches  constructed  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  I.  Stephen,  and  Henry 
II.  were  exceedingly  rude  and  irregu¬ 
lar,  sometimes  forming  the  most 
acute,  and  sometimes  the  most  ob¬ 


tuse,  angle  that  can  well  be  conceived. 
But  when  the  style  was  farther  im¬ 
proved  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  the  three  first  Edwards,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  most  beautiful  and. 
perfect  kind  of  Pointed  Arch  was 
that  which  was  formed  by  segments  of 
a  circle ,  including  an  equilateral 
triangle  from  the  imposts  or  springing 
to  the  crowit  or  apex  of  the  arch. 
Now  this  beautiful  and  perfect  kind 
of  Arch  is  necessarily  produced  by 
the  above-mentioned  semicircular  in¬ 
tersections  or  crossings,  as  will  clear¬ 
ly  appear  from  the  annexed  Diagram. 


The  reciprocal  intersections  of  the 
semicircle  ABC  D  at  the  points  B 
C  (by  the  adjoining  semicircle  on 
each  side)  divide  it  into  three  equal 
arches  or  segments,  of  60  degrees 
each;  and  the  lines  f  g  and  hg  are 
each  the  chord  ol  60  degrees,  as  is 
also  the  line fh,  equal  to  the  lineg  t: 
the  trianglejfg  h  therefore  is  an  equi¬ 
lateral,  and  consequently  an  equi¬ 
angular  one. 

No,  1.  The  line  a  b  shows  bow 
much  this  form  of  the  arch  exceeds 
in  height  the  semicircular  one  of  th<i 
same  span:  and  in  No.  2,  the  line  c  d 
shews  the  same  difference;  and  the 
fine  d  e  how  much  the  arch  of  the 
style  ol  the  Royal  Chapels  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Windsor,  gnu  Westminster, 
nre  depressed  below  the  semicircular 
one  of  the  same  span , 

Many  of  the  episcopal  and  grehi- 
Jiaconal  seals  are  found,  on  inspec¬ 
tion,  to  be  of  the  form  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  figure  No.  V.  which  is 
constructed  also  by  the  reciprocal  in¬ 
tersections  of  semicircles. 

The  five  arches  on  each  sidp  of  the 
nave  or  middle  ailc  of  the  Parochial 
chape)  of  St.  Dionisius  in  this  town 
(built  about  A.  D.  1310)  are  of  Ibis 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  kind  of 
Pointed  A  pfli} 


To  avoid  the  imputation  of  pe¬ 
dantry,!  have  in  general  purposely  re¬ 
trained  from  giving  references  to  the 
authors  I  had  occasion  to  consult  on 
this  subject.  Rowland  Rouse. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  20. 

IN  perusing  the  3d  volume  of  “  A 
Selection  of  Curious  Articles  from 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  letter  signed  “  Will.  Faulk¬ 
ner,”  introducing  a  letter  said  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  death  of  Johnson's 
wife,  and  which  letter  Mr.  Boswell 
has  regretted  the  loss  of.  Now,  Mr. 
Urban,  there  appears  great  reason 
for  believing  that  the  letter  here  in¬ 
troduced  was  not  written  on  the 
above  occasion :  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dr.  Johnson  we  need  not 
doubt,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  No.  41 
of  The  Idler,”  and  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
which  took  place  in  Jan.  1759,  and 
the  paper  in  which  that  letter  appears 
is  dated  the  27th  of  that  month, 
Mr.  Faulkner  has  stated  no  authority 
whatever  for  his  assertion  respecting 
the  occasion  which  produced  the 
letter;  and  he  says  that,  had  Mr, 
Boswell's  sentiments  respecting  the 
late  pf  it  been  more  generally 

known* 
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known,  he  doubts  not  that  he  would 
have  received  copies  of  it  from 
various  hands.  As  this  letter  has 
been  a  long  time  in  print,  copies  of  it 
are  certainly  by  no  means  rare;  but 
the  letter  Mr.  Boswell  alludes  to  is,  I 
conceive,  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Yours,  &c.  Detector. 


afterwards  getting 


a  grant  of  it  for 


himseif,  upou  his  attainder, this  manor 
and  rectory  were  given,  28  Henry 
VI II. to  John  Perm,  and  were  granted 
as  parcel  of  the  late  monastery  of  St* 
Alban.  Yours,  &c.  H. 


I 


Mr.  Urban,  Ball.  Coll.  Oxford, 

March  24. 

N  p.  212,  I  remarked  a  letter  signed 
R.  IT.  concerning;  the  autientBa-' 


Mr.  Urban,  June  1. 

HAVE  been  favoured  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  the  history  rony  of  Zouche  of  Haringworth.  Ad- 
of  the  Alien  Priory  of  WengeinBuck-  milling  defect  in  the  claim  from  the 
ingharoshire,  to  which  it  appears  that  issue  of  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 


fig.  7. 
“  The 
being 


the  Sea!  engraved  in  Plate  II 
of  April,  formerly  belonged. 

Church  and  other  lands  here 
given  by  Maud  the  Empress  to  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Angiers 
in  France,  a  cell  of  Benedictine 
monks  from  them  settled  at  a  ham¬ 
let  in  this  parish,  since  called  Ascotts. 
After  the  Parliament  had  dissolved 
the  Alien  Priories, King  Henry  V.  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  granted  this 
of  Wenge  to  the  Prioress  and  nuns  de 
Pratis,  near  St.  Alban’s,  which  was 
suppressed  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in 
order  to  be  annexed  to  his  commen¬ 
datory  abbey  of  St.  Alban;  but  he 


of  the  last  lord  Zouche,  i  am  disposed 
to  think  the  descendants  of  John,  a 
younger  brother  of  Richard  Lord 
Zouche,  may  have  a  prior  interest  in 
the  Barony  of  Zouche  to  any  other 
persons  now  existing:  to  decide  how 
far  that  opinion  be  justifiable,  1 
should  be  gratified  to  see  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry  of  R.  U.  respecting 
issue  from  Richard  Lord  Zouche, 
and  George  Lord  Zouche ;  and  to 
specify  the  pretensions  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  John  the  younger  brother  of 
Richard  Lord  Zouche,  I  request  you 
would  grant  the  annexed  genealogy  a 
place  in  your  Repository.  W. 


John,  8th  Lord  Zouche  of  Haringworth  *\ 


Rd.  9th  Lord  Zouche 
of  Haringworth. 

George,  10th  Lord  Zouche 
of  Haringworth. 

Edward,  1  ltli  and  last 
Lord  Zouche  of  Ha¬ 
ringworth. 

I 


John  Zouche,  a: 
younger  son. 


Cath.  dau.  of  Sir  Cath. — 'Francis  Uve- 
Geo.  de  St.  dale,  of  Hor- 

I  Leger?  knt.  ton,  Dorset. 

Francis  Zouche, =pPhilippa,  dau.  of  George  Lud- 
_ I  low,  of  Hill  Deverel,  Wilts. 

f  Richard  Zouche,  LL.D.  Judge  of  the— Sarah,  ob.  168S, 


High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.  i 
ob.  1660-1.-  | 


Eliz.  eldest 
daughter. 


“I 

Mary, 

youngest 

daughter. 


Sarah,  nat.  1640,: 
ob.  1712. 


rRichard  Lydall,  M.  D.  J  Warden 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  son  of 
—  Lydall,  Esq.  of  Didcot,  com. 
Berks,  ob.  March  7,  1703-4. 


Frances  Lydall, — Rev.  Wm.  Walker,  D.  D.  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.  Oxford,  Rector 
nat.  1671,  ob.  1717. T~  of  Limpsfield,  com.  Surrey,  ob.  Feb.  28,  1728-9. 

I - 1 

William  Walker,  Fellow  of  MagdalenrrpMary  Cartwright,  of  the  City  of  London, 
College,  Oxford,  ob.  1775.  |  ob.  1775. 


Hannah,  dau.  of: 
Antony  Fortye, 
of  Greenwich, 
Kent,  1st  wife. 


_ I 


[ - ■ 

:Rev.  John  Walker,  A.  B.  minister  of  St.: 
Peter’s  per  Mountergate,  St.  John’s  j 
Timberhill,  and  Gospeller  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  church,  Norwich,  com.  Nor¬ 
folk,  ob.  1807. 


2.  Lorina,dau.  Richard 
ofRev.Nat.  Walker, 
Scott,  of  gent,  of 

Diss,  Norf.  Oxford. 


Rev.  John  Fortye  Walker,  A.  B.  Richard  Walker. 


“1 

Mary. 


*  See  Mr.  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire,  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  p  780. 
f  See  Wood’s  “  Athence  Oxonienses,  page  255,  and  Mr.  Banks’s  “  Dormant  and 
Extinct  Baronage,”  vol.  III.  in  “  Addenda  et  Corrigenda.” 

X  See  Mr.  Gutch’s  publication  of  Wood’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Colleges 
and  Halls  of  Oxford,  1786,  p.  30, 
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PEDIGREE  of  the  Family  of  SOUTH  of  Kelsterne  ;  referred  to  in  page  207. 

1.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  William— Sir  Francis  South,  of— Anne,  dau.  of  Anthony  Irby, 


Hartopp,  of  Freathby,  eo. 
Leic.  Esq.  and  sister  of  Sir 
Edw.  Hartopp,  Bart,  buried 
June  7,  1604*. 


I  I  T 


Kelsterne,  co.  Line. 
Knt.  Sheriff  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  1616,  bur. 
July  29,  1632*. 


FT 


I 

I 

I 

„ _ L 


of  Whaplode,  Line.  Esq.  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  master  in  Chancery;  ra. 
June  9,  1606.  Vide  Peerage, 
edit.  1779,  VIII.  87,  bur. 
May  12,  1620*. 


Barbara,  bapt.  Feb.  15,  1602-3,  Alice,  bap.  May  3, 
mar.  to  Mr.  Everard  Buckworth  1 608,  mar.  to  Mr. 
13  Oct.  1628*.  Nicholas  Strin- 

Eliz.  bur.  28  Aug.  1602*.  ger,  gent.  5  Mar. 

Frances,  bapt.'  10  May  1604,  mar.  1630-1  *. 
to  Mr.  David  Skipwith,28  May,  Alice,  bap.  8,  and 
1627*.  bur.  9Aug.  1609*. 


Sir  John=;Margaret,  dau. 


South, 
Knt.  of 
Kel¬ 
sterne, 
bap.  8 
Aug. 

1609  *• 


I - 

Clifton  South,  bap. 

18  Nov.  1637*. 


Francis  South,  bap. 
3  Sept.  1639*. 


of  Sir  Gervase 
Clifton,  ofClif- 
ton,  co.  Notts, 
Knt.;  after¬ 
wards  married 
to  W.  Which- 
ote.  Esq.  of 
Dunstone,  co. 
Line. ;  and  3. 
Rob.  Carey, 
LordHunsdon. 


rr 


Francis,  bap. 

Anne,  bap. 

Jane,  bap.  9 

Tbo.  South, 

Charles  South, 

Eiiz.  bap. 

4Nov.l6lO*. 

22  Aug. 

Oct.  1614, 

bap.23Jan. 

of  Kingscliffe, 

20  Dec. 

Anthony, 

1613*,  mar. 

m.Wm.  Jes- 

1615-16*, 

Esq.bap.4Feb. 

1618*, 

bom  5,  and 

Sir  Gervase 

sop,  Esq.  of 

Rector  of 

1616*,  mar. 

died  un¬ 

bap.  1 1  Feb. 

Clifton, 

Broomhall, 

King’sCliff, 

Sarah,  widow 

mar.  Her 

161 1-12,* 

Knt.  to 

near  Shef¬ 

co.  North- 

of  Tho.  Job- 

will  dated 

whom  she 

field,  York¬ 

ampt.  50 

son,  of  Cul- 

16  Oct. 

was  5th 

shire  ;  mar¬ 

years ;  ob. 

worth  in  York¬ 

1700. 

wife.  Ob.s. 

riage  settle¬ 

23  March 

shire, Esq.  and 

Henry, 

p.  buried  at 

ment  dated 

1688,  set. 

dau.  of  Greg. 

bap.  7, 

Clifton,  1 
June,  1639. 

4  June  1637. 

74,  buried 
there. 

2d  son  of  Gre¬ 
gor}' Butler,  of 
OldaouSjDurh. 
Esq.  She  died 

23  September, 
1681,  buried 
at  Cliffe. 

and  bur. 
14  May 
1620*. 

Mr.  Urban, 

HOPE  that  your  impartiality  and 
candour  will  assign  a  place  for  the 
following  humble  attempt  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  conduct  of  a  very  honour¬ 
able  and  a  very  honoured  individual, 
whose  character,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  been  attacked  in  a  very  cele¬ 
brated  and  justly  popular  publica¬ 
tion. 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  critical 
labours,  the  conductors  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  have  deemed  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  introduce  the  “  Tract  upon 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,”  by  Mr. 
Le  Courayer:  through  the  sides  of 
which  they  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  character 


of  Dr.  Bell,  under  whose  directions 
the  book  was  published. 

It  appears  that  the  manuscript  of 
work  of  Mr.  Le  Courayer  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Amelia,  “  with  this  request 
only;  that,  if  it  were  made  public,  it 
might  not  be  till  after  his  own  death.” 

Dr.  Bell  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  the  publication  of  the  Book,  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  Reviewer’s  ani¬ 
madversions  ; 

* 

“  A  strong  dislike  to  being  the  editor 
of  a  controversial  work,  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  now  before  us,  above  all 
others,  in  which  the  doctrine  concluded 
upon  is  very  widely  different  from  that 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  was 


*  At  Kelsterne. 

*p  John  .South,  of  Kelsterne,  esq.  (perhaps  son  of  Sir  John)  was  nominated  for  a 
Knight  of  the  Royal  Oak  in  1660.  His  estate  was  then  2000 1.  per  annum.  He  had 
a  daughter  Elizabeth,  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  of  James  II.  and  married  to 
Leonard  Pinkney,  Esq. 

tb* 
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the  real  cause  of  my  not  publishing  the 
present  Treatise  immediately  after  the 
former  Tract”  [a  work  of  Mr.  Le  Cou- 
rayer,  published  by  Dr.  Bell  in  the  year 
1787].  “That  dislike  still  continues; 
butl  am  not  able  to  satisfy  my  own  mind 
that  it  would  not  be  an  act  of  highly 
blameable  presumption  in  me,  finally  to 
suppress  a  work  of  so  very  respectable  an 
author;  which,  it  is  manifest,  he  took 
particular  care  to  preserve  ;  and  plainly 
signified  his  consent  to  its  being  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  own  decease. 

“  In  addition  to  this  consideration, 
there  is,  in  other  hands,  an  imperfect 
copy  of  this  work  ;  which,  if  I  should 
suppress  the  manuscript  which  came  so 
honourably  into  my  possession,  may 
very  probably  be  printed  after  my  death. 
And,  certainly,  a  due  regard  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  distinguished  author  re¬ 
quires  that  it  should  be  given  to  the 
world  from  that  copy,  from  which,  it 
is  beyond  question  certain,  he  meant  it 
should  be  published.” 

A  more  fair,  ingenuous,  and  satis¬ 
factory  statement  than  this,  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  by  which  Dr.  Bell  was  actuated 
in  publishing  the  work,  I  think, 
cannot  be  given:  such,  however,  is 
not  the  opinion  of  the  Quarterly  Re¬ 
viewer, who  thinks,  or  more  properly, 
who  says  he  thinks,  “  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Le  Courayer  had  a  secret  unwil¬ 
lingness  that  his  Treatise  should  be 
generally  known.”  Whence  the  Re¬ 
viewer  draws  this  conclusion,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  discover;  for,  if  the  author 
had  been  “  unwilling  that  his  Treatise 
should  be  generally  known,”  it  does 
not  appear  why  he  should  ever 
write  it;  or,  having  written  it,  why 
he  should  preserve  it?  and,  in  order  to 
its  farther  preservation,  why  he 
should  present  a  fair  manuscript  of  it 
tp  the  Princess  Amelia?  But,  sup¬ 
posing  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  Mr.  Le  Courayer,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  assisting  his  memory  with 
his  own  opinions  respecting  some  re¬ 
ligious  points,  had  taken  the  pains  of 
composing  a  regular  Treatise;  suppo¬ 
sing  that,  having  gotten  his  opinions 
by  heart,  he  had  resolved  upon  com¬ 
municating  them  to  his  patroness  for 
her  private  use,  being  unwilling  that 
they  should  be  generally  known  :  is  it 
probable,  is  it  even  possible,  that  he 
should  give  them  to  her  “  with  ikis 
request  only ,  that,  if  they  were  made 
public ,  it  might  not  be  till  after  his  own 
death  ?”  It  is  not  :  he  would  either 
have  said  nothing  about  their  being 


made  public,  thinking  that  the  Prin¬ 
cess  would  not  divulge  what  had  been 
confidentially  entrusted  to  her  ;  or  he 
would  have  made  their  being  kept 
secret  the  condition  upon  which  the 
Princess  should  receive  them.  This 
must  be  the  opinion  of  every  sensible 
and  impartial  critick  ;  this,  therefore, 
is  not  the  opinion  of  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  who  “  is  compelled  to  con¬ 
clude  that  some  violence  mast  have 
been  done  to  the  wishes  of  the  author 
by  the  publication  of  opinions  such  as 
these” ! 

It  may  be  permitted  me  in  this  place 
to  ask  of  the  Reviewer  what  autho-' 
rity  he  has  for  designating  Mr.  Le 
Courayer  by  the  title  of  “  the  deceased 
friend ”  of  Dr.  Bell  ?  Certainly  not 
that  of  Mr.  Le  Courayer;  and  no 
part  of  Dr.  Bell’s  prefatory  advertise¬ 
ment  gives  the  slightest  hint  of  any 
friendship  having  subsisted  between 
them.  If  the  Reviewer  derived  his 
knowledge  from  any  private  informa¬ 
tion,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  told 
us  so  :  of  the  Reviewer’s  motive  in 
making  this  assertion,  and  upon  what 
authority,  every  one  will  form  hrs% 
own  judgment.  “  Dr.  Bell,”  says  the 
Reviewer,  “  steps  forward  to  gratify 
the  doubtful  will  of  the  dead,  at  the 
expence  of  the  best  feelings  of  the 
living  ;  he  pulls  thsLdgger,  and,  with 
an  impartiality  which  might  be  ami¬ 
able  were  it  not  utterly  pernicious, 
discharges  the  contents  (qu.  of  what?) 
“  against  the  Church  Establishment  of 
his  own  country  1”  If  bold  assertions, 
unsupported  by  even  an  attempt  of 
proof,  will  convince  readers,  the 
writer  of  the  above  passage  will  make 
many  converts.  To  what  subject 
“  impartiality ”  can  he  “  pernicious  ” 

I  know  not.  But  the  Reviewer  knows 
as  well  as  I  that  Dr.  Bell  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  support  the  opinions  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  book  published  by 
him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  his 
readers  a  full  history  of  the  book,  and 
leaves  it  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own 
merits;  and  he  is  no  more  hound  by 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Le 
Courayer’s  hook,  than  the  bookseller 
is  who  sold  if. 

The  Reviewer  then  “  laments  the 
absurdity  as  weli  as  noxiousness  of 
these  later  than  the  latest  opinions  of 
Mr.  Le  Courayer  on  the  subject  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  He  “  has  no  wish  to  press 
Dr.  Bell  too  closely  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  has  so  unfortunately  en- 

tangled 
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tangled  himself  j”  but  “  must  be  at 
liberty  to  observe,  that  through  an 
unaccountable  inadvertence  to  the 
proper  law  of  conscience,  he  appears 
to  have  performed  one  of  the  minor 
offices  of  social  life,  at  the  expence 
of  a  great  and  sovereign  duty  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  How  Dr.  Bell  has  neglected 
4i  a  great  and  sovereign  duty  of  re¬ 
ligion”  by  giving  to  the  world  this 
book  of  which  the  Reviewer  com¬ 
plains  as  being  “  absurd ,”  I  cannot 
perceive  ;  for,  if  publishing  absurdities 
be  contrary  to  “  a  great  and  sovereign 
duty  of  religion,”  the  Reviewer  him¬ 
self  may  be  most  justly  accused  of 
great  impiety.  But,  the  Reviewer 
may  say,  “  I  lamented  the  “  noxious¬ 
ness”  as  well  as  the  “  absurdity .” 
Now  the  reply  to  that  answer  is  this: 
Either  the  principles  enforced  by  Mr. 
Le  Courayer  are  true  or  false.  If 
they  are  true  (which  Dr.  Bell  does  not 
believe),  the  publication  of  them  every 
one  will  allow  to  be  proper ;  if  they 
are  false  (as  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  believes  them  to 
be),  there  are  always  men  of  learning 
both  able  and  willing  to  detect  their 
falsehood,  and  answer  the  arguments 
of  their  supporters.  The  Reviewer 
himself  will  allow,  that  the  Church  of 
England  acquires  additional  strength 
by  the  number  of  victories  gained  by 
its  defenders ;  and,  allowing  this,  he 
will  allow,  that  Dr.  Bell  (even  if  it 
had  been  against  the  wish  of  the  author, 
which  l  flatter  myself  I  have  proved  not 
to  havebeen  the  case)  has  deserved  w  ell 
of  the  Church  by  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Le  Courayer’s  Treatise,  especially 
when  the  Reviewer  comforts  himself 
at  last  with  the  reflection  that  “  many 
stronger  attempts  against  the  Church 
than  those  of  Mr.  Le  Courayer  have 
failed  of  their  intended  effect.” 

Yours,  &c.  J  u  ST  IT  I  A. 

\  LETTER  in  the  present  volume 
Jrk  (LXXXli.)  p.  4,  signed  B, 
gave  occasion  lo  a  second,  in  p.  Ill, 
with  a  diiYerent  signature,  respecting 
the  family  of  Wcstby,  formerly  of 
Ravenfield  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  late  Wardel  George 
Wcstby  “  was  indebted  to  the  friendly 
interference  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
for  a  small  place  in  the  Customs,  on 
the  emoluments  of  which  he  barely 
subsisted  till  his  death.”  This  ac¬ 
count  is  inaccurate:  he  had,  during 
many  years,  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
Cust&ms ,  as  a  Commmicjier,  with  a 
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salary  of  lOOQfi  per  annum  ;  and  lam 
old  enough  to  remember  hearing  it 
said,  while  he  was  living,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that,  when  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  wife  had  brought 
him  into  embarrassed  circumstances, 
he  obtained  this  situation  by  means  of 
the  then  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  backed 
by  the  recommendation  of  Thomas, 
the  first  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  to 
whose  powerful  court  interest, 
during  the  reign  of  George  II,  many 
families  in  Yorkshire  can  bear  testi¬ 
mony.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
seems  not  to  have  commenced  no¬ 
ticing  regularly,  among  the  monthly 
promotions,  the  appointments  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  until 
the  year  1141,  when,  in  a  list  insert¬ 
ed  vol.  XI.  p.  381,  there  are  seven 
names  below  that  of  Wardel  George 
Westby,  from  which,  it  may  he  pre¬ 
sumed  that  his  first  appointment  was 
then  far  from  recent. — The  following 
articles  are  extracted  from  that 
valuable  Miscellany  :  vol.  I.  p.  27, 
Jan.  19,  1131,  Wardel  George  West¬ 
by,  Esq.  is  appointed  a  Director  of 
the  African  Company.  Vol.  XX.  p. 

284:  June  19,  1150,  Married - • 

Perceval,  Esq.  first  cousin  to  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  to  the  daughter  of 
Wardel  George  Westby,  Esq.  Vol. 
XXVI.  p.  595:  Dec.  8.  1156,  Died 
Wardel  George  Westby,  Esq.  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs-, 
Vol.  XXX.  p.  103:  Feb.  10,  1160, 
Died  in  Great  Marlborough-street, 
aged  11,  the  relict  of  Warded  George 
Westby,  Esq.  of  Ravenfield  park, 
Yorkshire,  sister  of  the  late  Sir 
Conyers  Il’Arcy,  and  aunt  to  the 
Earl  of  Holdernesse.”  Of  the  latter 
years  of  the  daughter,  1  could  relate 
some  singular  anecdotes,  were  it  not 
for  an  unaffected  concurrence  in  the 
benevolent  sentiment  conveyed  by 
the  writer  of  the  second  letter,  p. 
112,  in  these  expressive  terms,  “  Let 
the  remainder  of  her  unhappy  story 
he  left,  in  oblivion.”  1  know  that, 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
was  in  the  receipt  of  300 1.  per  unn* 
which  was  paid  her  quarterly. 

A  Friend  to  Accukacy. 

AFRESH  repubfiCation  has  lately 
been  advertized,  of  an  anony¬ 
mous  political  pamphlet,  that  excited 
a  considerable  degree  of  attention  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century ; 
entitled,  “  The  Judgment  of  whole 
Kingdoms  and  Nations,  concerning 
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the  Rights,  Power,  and  Prerogative 
of  Kings,  and  the  Rights,  Privi- 
ledges,  and  Properties  of  the  People 
printed  in  1710;  to  which  the  name 
of  the  great  Lord  Somers,  as  the  au¬ 
thor,  was  first  affixed  in  the  title- 
page  of  what  is  there  called  the  tenth 
edition ,  published  in  1771.  In  the 
third  volume,  new  series,  of  “Ceusura 
Literaria”  (a  periodical  work,  the 
continuance  of  which,  on  animproved 
plan,  instead  of  its  being  wholly  given 
up,  had  been  pleasingly  anticipated 
by  many),  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
style  of  the  beforementioned  pam¬ 
phlet  is  very  different  from  what  is  to 
be  found  in  any  political  tract  known 
to  have  been  written  by  that  cele¬ 
brated  Nobleman;  a  harshness  of  in¬ 
vective,  and  coarseness  of  language, 
quite  beneath  his  cast  of  character, 
being  conspicuous  in  various  parts  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  in  the  title;  and 
strong  reasons  are  assigned  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  real  author  was  no 
other  than  that  “  eccentric  bibliopo- 
Jist”  (as  he  is  termed  by  Granger), 
John  Dunton;  an  opinion,  which  a 
comparison  of  this  tract  with  several 
of  t  he  avowed  productions  of  his  pen 
will  tend  very  much  to  confirm. 

Arcanus. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  6. 

1HAVE  read,  with  some  pain,  a 
communication  in  your  Miscellany 
from  a  person  who  styles  himself  “  A 
Christian  of  the  old  School:”  perhaps 
he  should  have  said  “  A  Christian  of 
the  last  Century ;”  for  it  seems  too 
clear  that  his  sentiments  are  neither 
those  of  the  Reformation,  nor  of  the 
Establishment  of  Christianity. 

I  rnvself  also  live  in  a  neighbour- 
hood  where  Evening  Lectures  have 
been  introduced;  but  as  they  are  now 
Spreading  through  the  whole  king¬ 
dom,  this  may  not  be  singular.  I 
have  been  witness,  however,  to  their 
effects,  and  would  with  pleasure  bear 
my  slender  testimony.  Nothing  can 
be  more  pbvious  than  that  weekly 
lectures  throughout  the  kingdom 
would  or  will  produce  a  great  effect ; 
and  it  certainly  demands  a  calm  consi¬ 
deration,  to  determine  of  what  nature 
that  effect  will  be.  In  this  inquiry 
we  should  therefore  do  what  your 
late  Correspondent  has  not  done;  we 
should  separate  the  subject  of  Even¬ 
ing  Worship  from  every  consideration 
bf  thosie  yvho  fiaye  been  thy  prinei- 


pal,  though  by  no  means  the  exclusive 
renovators  of  this  antient  practices 
we  should  separate  it  from  those 
daring  abuses,  which,  notorious  as 
they  are  ailedged  to  be, "loudly  call 
for  an  accusation  in  the  proper  place, 
before  the  proper  inquisitors:  we 
should  separate  it  from  the  foreign 
consideration  of  extempore  delivery, 
from  tremendous  and  damnatory  ex¬ 
pressions;  and,  in  fine,  from  all  the 
wisdom  and  folly,  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  of  Evangelical  Church  Metho¬ 
dism.  In  this  consideration,  as  far  as 
it  respects  the  whole  body  of  the 
Clergy,  who  are  neitherdaring  innova¬ 
tors,  nor  extempore  preachers,  nor 
wild  enthusiasts,  nor  gloomy  Calvin¬ 
ists,  we  should  only  notice  those 
evils  which  may  naturally  and  insepa¬ 
rably  be  connected,  or  which  may 
fairly  be  expected  to  result.  The 
charge  of  innovation,  and  unpremedi¬ 
tated  nonsense  or  blasphemy,  against 
individuals,  is  foreign  to  the  general 
subject.  This  objection  stands  in  as 
full  force  against  all  public  worship 
and  instruction  whatever,  as  against 
Evening  Lectures. 

Now  your  Correspondent  allows 
Evening  Lectures  to  be  productive  of 
some  good  ( mirabile  dictu  /  jin  large 
populous  towns,  but  thinks  them 
questionable  in  retired  country  vil¬ 
lages.  “  Is  the  labourer,”  he  asks, 
“after  several  hours  of  violent  and  ex¬ 
treme  exertion,  having  been  exposed, 
perhaps,  to  the  combined  severities' 
of  cold,  rain,  and  wind,  whose  limbs, 
benumbed  and  stiffened  by  labour,  are 
scarcely  able  to  support  bis  exhausted 
frame  to  bis  distant  cottage,  in  a  pro, 
per  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  ?”  Is  this  pure  un, 
sophisticated  nonsense,  or  what  is  it? 
Is  such  really  the  blessed  every-day 
lot  of  the  English  peasant?  fs  his 
exertion  thus  violent  and  extreme 
every  day,  or  any  day  in  the  week  ? 
Is  such  our  delightful  climate,  and  the 
enviable  state  of  a  poor  man’s  com 
stitution  of  body?  and  is  his  cottage 
always  at  such  a  favourable  distance 
from  his  labour  or  his  church  ?  Were 
every  one  by  penal  laws  compelled  to 
attendance  every  night  in  the  week 
and  the  year,  there  might  be  some 
colour  for  this  ridiculous  caricature. 
But  are  all  these  horrid  circumstances 
to  afflict  our  peasants  exactly  every 
Wednesday  (which  we  will  suppose 
has  been  fixed  upon  for  the  Evening 

Weekly 
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Weekly  Lecture)?  and,  if  they  do  oc¬ 
cur  on  any  one  Wednesday  in  the 
year,  will  the  man  choose  to  come  to 
his  church,  even  if  the  opportunity 
he  offered  to  him  ?  Is  it  certain, 
moreover,  that  he  has  neither  a 
wife  nor  children  who  might  attend 
the  public  worship,  and  be  benefited 
by  religious  instruction  ?  and,  finally, 
is  there  any  ecclesiastical  law  which 
forbids  the  Church  to  be  made,  by 
cheap  stoves,  more  dry  and  warm  and 
comfortable  than  the  cottage?  Either 
this  declamation  was  made  very  un- 
eandidly,  or  very  unthinkingly.  The 
former  is  much  to  be  feared  ;  for  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  does  not 
choose  to  discuss  the  n  dium  between 
large  populous  towns  and  retired 
country  villages.  There  is  abundant 
unfairness  in  this;  and  particularly 
if  your  Correspondent,  Mr.  Urban, 
chance  to  have  an  ostensible  situation 
in  a  small  town,  or  a  large  country 
village  on  a  high  road.  Our  places 
of  worship  are  sometimes  indeed  in¬ 
conveniently  situated,  sometimesfrom 
the  unfrequent  opening  of  the  doors 
inconveniently  damp,  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  inconveniently  small.  The 
Dissenters,  however,  envy  us  even 
these;  and  God  forbid  that  in  respect 
to  the  capacity  of  our  Barns ,  we 
should  lose  our  Churches. 

The  hour  of  attendance  upon  these 
Evening  Lectures  is,  moreover,  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  men,  to  that  solemnity  and  deco- 
rum  which  ought  to  prevail  during 
the  performance  of  public  worship. 
It  has  always  been  thought  peculiarly 
still  and  solemn.  When  the  garish 
hues  of  day  are  fled,  when  the  hurry 
and  noise  of  the  light  have  subsided, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  divert  the 
attention  either  of  the  eye  or  the 
car,  it  is  the  sacred  hour  of  cairn  me¬ 
ditation  and"  rational  devotion.  I 
have  frequently  attended  these  so¬ 
lemnities,  and  never  once  heard  “  the 
unveemly  noises  from  the  more  gloo m y 
parts  of  a  church  indifferently  lighted 
up;”  and  why,  let  me  ask,  in  these 
days  of  private  elegance  and  expence, 
should  any  part  be  indifferently  light¬ 
ed?  Here  is  a  studied  captiousness; 
and  most  unsuccessfully  supported! 

Hut,  moreover,  has  it  really  es¬ 
caped  the  observation  of  your  inge¬ 
nuous  and  ingenious  Correspondent, 
that  there  is  in  England  a  summer  as 
well  as  a  winter,  long  days  as  well  as 


short?  Let  him  read  overthe  hundred 
lines  which  contain  all  that  he  can  in¬ 
vent  againstEveningLectures.  Then, 
if  he  have  a  parochial  cure,  and  any 
care  for  consistency,  let  him  immedi¬ 
ately  institute  Evening  Lectures  for 
some  day  in  the  week  for  the  many 
months  of  the  approaching  summer. 
Not  one  of  his  arguments  can  by  any 
force  be  made  to  bear  against  summer- 
lectures;  and  it  would  be  better  to  do 
well  for  half  the  year  than  not  to  do 
well  at,  all.  Good  heavens,  that  a 
member,  perhaps,  a  minister,  of  the 
Church  should  talk  about  “the  stated 
periods ”  of  once  a  week  to  do  good 
and  worship  his  God!  Well  may  Me¬ 
thodism  triumph. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  real 
Old  School  the  evening  services  used 
to  be  in  the  evening.  As  much  at¬ 
tached  as  your  Correspondent  can  be 
to  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  1  am 
really  sometimes  a  little  hurt  to 
hear,  in  the  blaze  of  the  day,  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  nightly  prayer, “Lighten 
our  darkness ,  we  beseech  thee,  0 
Lord,  and  by  thy  great  mercy  defend 
us  from  all  perils  and  dangers  of  this 
nigh l /”  Tha!  evening  services  have 
been  not  only  episcopally  coun¬ 
tenanced,  but  strongly  recommended , 
is  sufficiently  notorious  (I  wish  they 
had  been  commanded).  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Primitive  Christians 
for  many  centuries  assembled  much 
more  frequently  than  at  the  stated 
period  of  the  Lord's  Day;  and,  as 
the  distresses  of  the  major  part  of 
tiie  community  in  ail  times  and 
countries  must  have  demanded 
daily  labour,  it  would  have  been 
much  more  than  probable,  even  if 
nn vouched  by  ecclesiastical  records, 
that  they  assembled  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  after  their  day’s  work 
in  the  evening.  I  never,  moreover, 
read  of  a  law  for  the  exclusion  ot  the 
younger.  Upon  the  sluggish  Christ- 
tians  of  the  present  day,  we  could 
not  easily  prevail  to  obey  the  cheer¬ 
ing  sound  of  the  bells  at  four  or  five 
of  a  summer’s  morning;  but  they 
will  occasionally  atfendon  an  evening, 
and  where  is  the  church  door  which 
should  be  shut  upon  them?  It  is  well 
known  t  hat  weekly  evening  worship  is 
a  great  weapon  used  against  us  by  the 
Dissenters.  Why  not  foil  them  at 
their  own  weapons?  The  art  ot  war 
has  been  much  improved  by  the 

French,  although  to  deadly  purposes. 

Vt  e 
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We  have  not  scorned  to  be  taught  by 
them.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate 
to  learn  what  is  excellent,  not  from 
the  Dissenters  or  Church  Methodists 
(though  they  have  renewed  the 
practice),  but  from  the  afncient 
Fathers  of  our  Church,  and  beyond 
them  from  the  Founders  of  Christi¬ 
anity?  In  the  character  of  a  Clergy¬ 
man  I  should  feel  myself  disgraced  in 
niy  own  estimation ,  and  sunk  in  the 
estimation  of  my  flock ,  did  my  timi¬ 
dity,  or  my  indolence,  refuse  to  the 
true  Churchmen  the  same  unexcep¬ 
tionable  opportunities  of  religious 
worship  and  instruction,  which  the 
Dissenter  affords  to  his  mistaken  fol¬ 
lowers, while, with  much  shewof  reason, 
he  inculcates  my  supineness.  Indo¬ 
lence,  however,  is  seldom  the  cause: 
it  is  more  frequently  the  fear  of  the 
imputation  of  belonging  to  a  party, 
whose  new  and  forward  zeal  without 
ancient  orthodoxy  has  brought  sus¬ 
picion  and  resentment  upon  all  zeal 
which  will  not  blindly  follow  in  the 
trammels  of  bad  precedent,  and 
which  dares  to  wish  Christianity 
brought  back  from  modern  luke¬ 
warmness  on  the  one  hand,  and  fiery 
blaze  on  the  other,  to  a  genuine  an¬ 
cient  warmth  and  power.  Oh,  how 
this  love  of  the  praise  of  men  has  in¬ 
fected  some  of  the  best  among  us! 
I  believe  it,  abject  as  it  is,  almost 
the  single  reason  that  weekly  services 
are  not  universal  among  those  who 
really  care  at  all  for  the  religious  in¬ 
terests  of  their  parishes.  Every  in¬ 
stitution  of  such  services  by  orthodox 
and  bold  men  will,  however,  some¬ 
what  diminish  the  cause  of  offence. 
In  some  cases  few  may  be  the  atten¬ 
dants.  That  is  not  our  concern :  if 
we  be  there  worshiping  God,  and 
only  two  or  three  be  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  I  need  not  say  that  our 
Saviour  will  be  among  us;  but  I  may 
hint  that  the  interests  of  the  Church 
will  not  then  suffer  from  an  accusation 
against  our  lukewarmness.  Your 
Correspondent’s  picture  of  a  parish 
priest  is  good;  but,  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  let  us 
reach  forward  to  those  which  are 
before. 

In  the  character  of  a  Clergyman  I 
would  instantly  do  my  part  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Evening  Lectures.  For 
others  —  God  is  their  judge,  and  not 
man.  I.  believe,  Mr.  Urban,  that 
my  sentiments  are  those  of  the  real 
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Christian  of  the  Old  School;  and  I 
subscribe  myself,  Advice. 

Mr.  Urban,  Ormond-street • 

“  for  the  Esthooians  and  the  Lettish 
an  almanac  is  annually  printed  in  their 
own  language,  and  sold  at  an  easy  price; 
but  the  boors  of  GSsel  make  a  kalendar 
for  .themselves.  For  this  purpose,  as 
they  cannot  write,  they  have  from  time 
immemorial  made  choice  of  certain 
signs,  which  they  mark  in  an  artless 
manner  on  seven  narrow  flat  sticks,  tied 
together  by  a  thong  passed  through  a 
hole  at  the  upper  end  of  each.  More 
properly  the  inscription  is  on  thirteen 
sides.  On  each  side  is  a  month  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-eight  days.  By  this 
kalendar  they  know  at  once  every  week 
day,  every  immoveable  festival,  and 
every  day  that  is  memorable  among 
them  by  any  superstitious  rites:  for 
each  has  its  owrn  peculiar  sign.  They 
begin  to  reckon  every  successive  year 
one  day  later  than  the  last ;  and  in  the 
use  of  the  kalendar  they  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews  and  other 
Oriental  nations,  who  begin  their  books 
at  what  with  us  is  the  end,  and  read 
from  right  to  left. 

“  y l£w  of  the  Russian  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Catharine  the  Second , 
and  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century 3  vols.  8 vo.  1800.  vol. 

I.  p.  181 . 

T  HEREWITH  send  you  a  fac-simiie, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size,  of  one 
of  these  rude  almanacs,  used  in  the 
isle  of  (Esel,  together  with  such  ex¬ 
planations  as  could  be  collected  from 
a  rather  intelligent  boor.  They  are 
likewise  in  use  in  the  isles  of  Ruhn 
and  Mohu.  The  Ruhnes  still  speak 
the  Runik,  perhaps  the  true  Livonian 
language,  they  being  probably  the 
remains  of  the  old  Livonians.  The 
language  is  entirely  confined  to  that 
island,  being  spoke  no  where  else,  at 
least  as  far  as  was  known  to  my  in¬ 
formant,  pastor  Haken,  of  Yamma, 
a  man  not  less  respectable  for  his  sa¬ 
gacity  and  learning,  than  for  his  u»- 
dissembled  piety.  W.  T. 

1  Sunday.  2  Monday.  3  Tuesday.  4 
Wednesday.  .  5  Thursday.  6  Friday. 
7  Saturday. 

The  cross  or  other  mark  at  top  de¬ 
notes  a  festival,  or  a  memorable,  or  a 
superstitious  day. 

a  New  year’s  day. 
b  Three  kings  day  (Epiphany). 
c  Laaso  paeaw  (the  meaning  is  unknown 
to  me.) 


d  Korjusse 
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J  Ivorjusse  pseaev,  then  the  loriot,  or 
speckled  woodpecker,  begins  to  squeak. 
c  Tocnnise  paeaev,  Anthony,  the  17th  of 
January.  The  superadded  mark  is  to 
signify  a  pig’s  head. 
y^Henry  paeaev. 

g  Pavli  paeaev,  Paul’s  conversion  •  mid¬ 
winter. 

h  Reenla  Maria,  Mary’s  purification. 
i  Aet.  (I  cannot  tell  what.) 

It  Tort,  (perhaps  Dorothea.) 

I  Lunallo  paeaev,  on  which  all  must  rest. 
on  Petri  ellis;  then  the  water-springs 
begin  to  steam,  and  the  rocks  in  the 
lake  to  freeze. 

n  Matsi,  or  Maddisi  paeaev,  Matthias,  the 
24th  of  February.  Then  the  Esthonian 
observes  the  weather,  in  order  to  form 
a  conjecture  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  winter.  Many  will  not  take  a  sieve 
in  their  hand,  lest  it  should  charm 
the  vermin  :  neither  will  they  work 
with  a  needle,  to  preserve  their  cattle 
from  being  bit  by  serpents,  and  from 
other  mischief.  On  this  day  all  the 
.  worms  in  the  ground  turn  about. 
a  Tall!  harri ;  now  the  snow  dissolves 
with  the  appearance  of  the  spring  : 
the  roads  alone  are  covered. 
f  Pendise  paeaev;  Benedict  the  21st  of 
March. 

q  Paasto  Maria;  Mary’s  annunciation, 
the  25th  of  March;  now  the  Esthonian 
goes  upon  the  continent,  before  sun¬ 
rise,  to  drink  brandy,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  all  the  year  ruddy,  brisk  and 
gay,  and  be  safe  from  the  stings  of 
musquitos.  - 

r  Ambrus  paeaev ;  Ambrose. 

6  Now  the  pike-fish  comes  in,  and  tljp 
seed  corn  begins  to  shoot. 

t  The  fields  begin  to  look  green. 
v  Yurri  paeaev;  George,  the  23d  of 
April.  The  Esthonian  hews  no  wood, 
that  he  may  escape  all  harm  from  pro¬ 
digies  and  monsters. 

u  Vit.  (The  meaning  of  this  I  know  not.) 
w  Philip  and  James. 
x  Finding  of  the  Cross. 
y  Eric  ;  the  barley  shews  its  ears. 

*  Urbanus. 

$  Vitus,  the  15th  of  June. 

7  Corpus  Christi  day. 

'S  Fastday,  previous  to  John. 
s  John  ;  in  the  night  they  kindle  fires, 
and  guard  the  cattle  from  witches. 

£  Fastday. 
rt  Peter  and  Paul. 

fi  Heina  Maria;  Mary’s  visitation,  the 
2d  of  July. 

*  Karruse  paeaev;  Margaret,  the  13th  of 
July.  Many  will  not  work,  that  the 
hear  (Esthn.  karro )  may  do  them  no 
hurt. 

x  Maddelisse  paeaev;  hitherto  the  bees 
swarm. 

X  Fastday. 

Jam£s;  the  25th  of  July. 


v  Oli  paeaev;  now  a  sheep  is  slain  as  a 
sacrifice. 

%  Lauritse  paeaev;  Lawrence,  the  10th 
of  August:  now  they  first  light  fires 
in  the  evenings,  to  avert  mischief 
from  conflagrations. 

o  Kulli  Maria;  Mary’s  ascension,  the 
15th  of  August. 

vs  Pertmisse  or  Pertli-paeaev ;  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  The  sign  at  top  represents  t 
suppose  the  knife  with  which  he  was 
flayed. 

is  John’s  decapitation, 
f  PisSoke  Maria;  Mary’s  nativity,  the 
8tli  of  September. 

<r  Elevation  of  the  Cross, 
r  Matthew. 

7  Michael. 

v  Ivoletemisse  paeaev;  vegetation  begins 
to  fade^ 

<f>  Martin. 

%  Lisabi  paeaev  ;  Elizabeth. 

Lemeti  Maria ;  Mary’s  offering, 
a;  Lenveti  pseaev ;  Clement, 
a  Kaddri ;  Katharine,  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember, 
b  Andrew. 

c  Barbara,  the  4th  of  December, 
d  Niggola  paeaev;  Nicholas, 
e  Niggola  Maria ;  Mary’s  conception,  th& 
8th  of  December, 
f  Lutse  or  Lulse  paeaev;  Lu-cia. 
g  Johanna, 
h  Fast. 

i  Thomas;  the  21st  of  December,  when- 
the  boors  clean  and  ornament  their 
cottages  previous  to  the  holidays, 
k  Christmas. 

Mr.URBAN,  North  of  Trent,  June  10. 
nP'HEperusal  of  R’s  letter,  p.4l3,re- 
JL  spectingMons.  Lambert’s  Theory 
of  the  Heavens  (in  the  admiration  of 
which  I  in  some  respect  agree  with 
him  and  Mons.  Bonnet,  who  has  al¬ 
so  highly  extolled  it)  induces  me  to, 
mention  a  thought  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  suggested  itself  to  my  mind, 
and  v/hich  you  possibiy  may  not  think 
unworthy  of  insertion  in  your  Mis¬ 
cellany*  It  is,  Sir,  respecting  the 
revolutionary  motion  of  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  which,  at  the  distance 
supposed  to  be  between  those  two  bo¬ 
dies,  and  in  the  time  (a  year)  in  which 
that  motion  is  performed,  must,  I 
apprehend,  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
17  miles  in  a  second  of  time.  Now 
Sir,  astonishing  and  inconceivable 
as  this  velocity  appears  to  be.  if  we 
consider  that  the  earth  being  (iQ 
round  numbers)  about  8000  miles  in 
diameter,  it  is  8  minutes  (nearly)  in 
moving  through  a  space  equal  to  that 
diameter,  we  shall  (1  think)  be  in¬ 
clined 
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dined  rather  to  call  it  slow  than  quick. 
If  it  is  as  I  have  stated,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  admitted,  it  appears  to  follow, 
that  quickness  or  slowness  of  motion 
are  altogether  relative  to  the  bulk  of 
the  moving  body.  1^  have,  indeed, 
heard  objections  and  answers  made  to 
the  idea  1  have  above  stated,  but,  with¬ 
out  detailing  them,  I  wish  to  leave  it 
t  o  t  h  e  j  u  d  g  m  en  t  o  f  y  o  u  r  m  o  re  sagac  i  o  u  s 
and  better-informed  readers.  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  Cuclcney ,  Notts. 
OWE  VTER I  may  despise  the  gross 
misrepresentations  contained 
in  the  letter  signed  W.  M.  (see  p.  308) 
and  lament  the  spirit  of  rancour  and 
unmanly  bitterness  in  which  it  is 
written  ;  however  1  may  be  blamed 
by  those  w  hose  opinions  claim  respect 
from  me,  for  thus  taking  notice  of 
an  anonymous  attack,  as  weak  as  it 
is  calumnious,  and  manifesting  a  want 
of  that  spirit  which  should  influence 
the  actions  of  a  good  man  ;  yet,  feel¬ 
ing  as  I  do,  in  the  situation  of  one  at 
the  bar  of  the  pubJick,  I  must  crave 
leave  of  you,  Mr.  Urban,  to  be  heard 
in  my  defence. 

In  my  endeavour  to  show  that,  in 
the  saying  io  turn  cat  in  pan,  the 
word  pan  is  a  corruption  of  band  (see 
p.  228),  every  impartial  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  man  will,  1  trust,  acquit  me 
of  ill  manners,  and  of  want  of  candour, 
in  citing  your  old  Correspondent  Paul 
Gemsege,  whom  I  personally  knew, 
and  whose  opinions  1  wished  to  treat 
with  becoming  respect.  But,  much 
as  I  am  inclined  to  reverence  “  gray- 
lieaded  doctrines,”  I  must  be  allowed 
to  preserve  the  liberty  of  my  own 
judgment ;  and  as  my  faith  is  not  so 
strong  as  tobearall  the  lumber  throw  n 
in  its  way,  or  so  easy  as  to  believe, 
without  examination,  all  that  is  told, 

I  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for 
myself,  and  of  sifting  the  opinions  of 
others,  even  against  a  torrent  of  au¬ 
thorities,  under  the  exalted  names  of 
that  Colossus  in  Literature,  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  that  polite  scho¬ 
lar  and  Antiquary,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Pegge.  If  these  literary  cha¬ 
racters  were  not  infallible;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  shown,  that  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  this  proverbial 
saying,  they  have  (mistaking!}')  per¬ 
verted  some  words,  and  disagreed  in 
the  meaning  of  others ;  I  shall  stand 
protected  by  the  rhyming  adage; 
u  When  Doctors  disagree. 

Disciples  then  are  free.” 


In  vol.  XXIV.  pp.  06,  212.  may  be 
found  all  that  Dr.  Pegge,  under  the 
anagrammatical  signature  of  Paul 
Gemsege,  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
text  cat  in  pan ;  and  I  request  such 
of  your  Readers,  Mr.  Urban,  as  are 
in  possession  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  to  refer 
to  his  authorities,  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  give  at  length,  were  it  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  limits  ot  your  publi¬ 
cation  to  allow  such  an  indulgence. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  word  cates  has  no  singular  *  :  in¬ 
deed  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language  such  a  word  as  cate ; 
yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gemsege 
“  the  word  [cat]  no  doubt  is  cute , 
which  is  another  ivord  for  a  cake , 
or  other  aumaletle  /”  This  is  pretty 
round  assertion,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
destitute  of  all  authority.  He  takes 
“  cate  to  he  no  other  than  the  last 
syllable  of  the  word  delicate ,”  giving 
rather  an  unlucky  instance  from  Lilly, 
who,  in  his  Euphues,  speaks  of  the 
English  ladies  “  eating  deli  cates:* 
Mr.  Gemsege  then  observes,  “  per¬ 
haps  from  this  word  cate  comes  to 
cater,  and  a  caterer perhaps 
not';  cate,  being  an  airy  nothing, 
and  the  mere  child  of  imagination, 
cannot  be  the  etymon  of  cater.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  cater  is  from  cates,  with 
the  authority  of  Junius  betorehim, who 
observes  that  the  Dutch  have  kater 
in  the  same  sense  with  our  cater. 

Mr.  Gemsege  having  deduced  his 
favourite  cate  from  delicate  (the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  he  himself  afterwards 
justly  called  in  question,  suggesting 
that  cate  might  be  from  the  French 
achat,  a  word  signifying  a  purchase, 
bargain,  buying,  &c.)  °oes  on,  “  that 
this  is  the  true  original  of  this  saying 
is  very  clear  from  a  similar  corrup¬ 
tion  in  the  word  saltcat ;  a  saltcat 
is  a  cake  well  impregnated  with  brine, 
and  laid  in  a  pigeon  house  in  order  to 
tempt  and  entice  the  birds,”  &c.  Now 
really, Mr.  Urban,  a  saltcat  so  enticing¬ 
ly  described  would  almost  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  to  be  “  a  rich  and  most  de¬ 
licious  cake  J”  It  is,  however,  no 
such  thing.  To  support  his  hypothesis, 
Mr,  Gemsege  had  recourse  to  a  maze 

*  Notwithstanding  this  positive  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  Doctor,  Cate  has  most  anoma¬ 
lously  and  feebly  found  its  way  iuto  the 
late  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  attended 
with  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare, 
proving  its  non-existence  as  a  word. 
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of  words,  and  to  ringing  changes,  as  it 
were,  upon  cates ,  cate,  and  cat,  to 
prove,  if  he  could,  that,  they  ail  sig¬ 
nify  “  a  cake,  or  ether  aum alette ; 
well  knowing,  that  on  failure  of  do¬ 
ing  this,  his  explanation  of  the  saying 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  that  his 
eat ,  instead  of  being  in  the  frying- 
pan,  would  he  in  the  fire.  His  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  non-entity  cate ,  reminds 
me  of  a  man,  who,  having  hut  one 
story,  and  that  about  a  gun,  would 
mistake  any  noise  for  the  report  of 
one,  that  he  might  introduce  his 
story.  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of 
saltcat  is  “  a  lump  of  salt,”  and  in 
this  neighbourhood  a  saltcat  is  a  mis¬ 
shapen  mass  of  clay  impregnated  with 
brine,  or  generally  with  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  saline  ingredient ;  but  in  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  use,  it  is  neither  baked  or 
fried,  and  consequently  as  this  cat  is 
not  turned  in  the  pan,  it  cannot  have 
any  more  relation  to  the  saying,  than 
the  owl  and  gridiron  in  the  sign. 

“  Cat  in  the  pan,”  says  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  in  his  Dictionary,  “  is  imagined 
by  some  to  be  rightly  written  catipan 
as  coming  from  Catipania  *.  An 
unknown  Correspondent  imagines, 
"very  naturally,  that  it  is  corrupted 
from  cate  in  the  pan.”  “  Turning 
of  the  cat  in  the  pan,”  taking  the 
meaning  from  the  Doctor’s  citation, 
“  is,  when  that  which  a  man  says  to 
another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another  had 
said  it  to  him.”  Our  great  Lexico¬ 
grapher  certainly  knew  no  more  of 
the  meaning  of  this  saying  than  he 
did  of  the  word  pastern  when  he 
called  it  “  the  knee  of  an  horse  +  ;” 
and  how  he  came  to  assert  that  it  was 

naturally  imagined”  to  be  a  cor¬ 
ruption  from  cate  in  the  pan,  when 
cate  is  not  to  be  found,  as  an  authorized 
word,  in  his  own  or  any  other  Dictio¬ 
nary,  or  work,  in  the  English  language, 
seems  wonderful.  Such  slips  as  these 
ought,  in  charity,  to  he  considered  as 
the  aberrations  of  a  great  mind,  which 
could  not  bend  to  trifles  as  the  objects 
of  research. 

Whether  Mr.  Gemsege  has  made 
out  a  good  case  in  favour  of  the  say¬ 
ing  cut  in  pan ,  or  1  have  succeeded  in 
overturning  it,  by  restoring  that 
which  I  think  is  the  true  text,  namely, 
cat  in  band  (see  p.  228),  1  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  unbiassed  minds  to 


*  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  XXIV.  p.  172. 
T  See  Dictionary,  ed.  1755. 


decide;  and,  willing  to  allow  all  men 
the  liberty  of  their  own  sentiments,  I 
shall  take  leave  of  this  subject,  after 
making  a  few  observations  on  the 
lei  ter  signed  W.  M.  (see  p.  30S). 

In  a  manner  the  most  gross  and 
uugentlemanly,  I  am  charged  by 
W.  M.  with  “  seeming  to  think”  that 
much  reading  and  some  ingenuity 
ought  to  give  way  to  a  deficiency  of 
both — of  thinking  lightly  of  much 
learning,  and  of  want  of  candour. 
Whether  these  charges  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  what  is  advanced  in  niy 
letter,  must  be  determined  by  other 
and  belter  judges  than  W.  M.  who 
has  wilfully  perverted  my  reasoning 
in  support  of  cat  in  band,  by  making 
it  referable  to  the  corruption  cat  in 
pan.  He  makes  me  say  that  deli¬ 
cacies  or  dainties  come  from  the 
farm;  whereas  I  classed  delicacies  or 
dainties  among  the  purchased  provi¬ 
sions,  in  contradistinction  to  such  as 
were  the  produce  of  the  farm.  He 
then  goes  on  misquoting,  and  lays 
upon  my  shoulders  the  luggage  of 
his  own  ignorance,  by  asserting,  that, 
without  knowing  it,  I  have  proved, 
in  citing  the  passage  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  “  dainties  are  all  cates,”  that 
cates  means  cake ;  and  then,  with 
great  puerility,  asks  “  if  we  can 
he  otherwise  than  simpletons,  if  we 
do  not  believe  this  to  be  a  rich  and 
most  delicious  cake  I”  The  word 
cates ,  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  is 
thus  defined:  “Viands;  food;  dish  of 
meat :  generally  employed  to  signify 
nice  and  luxurious  food;”  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  this  passage,  intended  to 
designate  that  which  is  nice  and 
luxurious:  for  by  transposition  we 
have  the  sense  in  this  sentence,  all 
cates  are  dainties.  To  use  the  simple 
language  of  W.  M.,  what  “  a  simple¬ 
ton”  a  man  must  be,  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  here  meant  to  convey 
the  idea  of  “  a  rich  aud  most  deli¬ 
cious  cake !” 

It  is  unquestionably  proved,  that 
there  is  no  such  word  as  cate.  If  the 
saying  took  its  rise  from  the  plural 
word  cates ,  then,  to  be  consistent, 
the  advocates  for  the  old  should 
adopt  a  new  reading;  aud  cats  i'  tli\ 
pan  would  be  “  illustrative  of  the 
subject,”  by  proclaiming  its  own 
origin.  Now,  should  these  be  Jiving 
cats,  and  they  would  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  saying  as  well  as 
dead  ones,  a  person  prone  to  mischief 

(I  wilj 
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(I  will  not  say  W.  M.)  would,  “  very 
naturally,”  be  gratified  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  “  turning”  such  velvet- 
footed  delicacies ,  and  be  highly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  discord  which  would 
doubtless  attend  it. 

In  phrase  most  singular  we  are  told 
by  W.  M.  that  he  “  started  with  a 
quotation  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
before  he  has  run  the  length  of  a 
decent  distance ,  he  insinuates,  that 
he  intends  to  win  in  a  canter ,  by  en¬ 
lightening  the  course  he  has  to  go 
over,  w  ith  some  flashes  of  illustrative 
wit.  Not  having  any  wit  of  my 
own,  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  it 
in  others;  but,  1  presume,  the  dread¬ 
ful  coruscation  we  were  led  to  expect, 
lies  iu  his  observation  upon  the  words 
“  rotary  motion,”  which  were  inno¬ 
cently  used  by  me,  iu  opposition  to 
motion  rectilinear  ;  a  word  probably 
not  in  W.  M’s  vocabulary,  as  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  practical 
knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

Passing  over  a  misquotation  where 
he  makes  me  say  “  cates  signifies  deli¬ 
cacies,”  I  come  to  the  last  and  dying 
flash  of  his  illustrative  wit,  on  being 
introduced,  in  language  appropriately 
elegant,  to  a  saltcat , —  “  the  saltcat 
M  r.Gemsege  speaks  of, whom”  say  s  W. 
M,  “  I  understand  to  be  a  very  worthy 
resident  of  the  pigeon-house,  and  well 
known  io  ail  the  people  of  the  farm, 
so  much  so,  that  the  most  illiterate 
plough-boy  will  tell  you,  in  his  own 
dialect,  all  about  the  saltcat,  just  to 
the  same  meaning  as  Mr.  Gemsege 
has  done.”  This  story  “  all  about  the 
saltcat”  is  froth  without  ink,  and  too 
ridiculous  for  criticism ;  the  meaning  of 
the  word  having  been  already  explain¬ 
ed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  that 
head,  than  merely  to  remark  that  W. 
M.  has  adopted  the  most  infallible 
method  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  by  setting  up  something 
in  the  room  of  it;  it  being  fair  to 
conclude  that  were  his  friend  the  “  il- 
literatejpiough-boy”  to  declare,  “  in 
his  own  dialect,”  that  the  sun  is  no 
bigger  than  a  cheese-vat,  and  that 
the  moon  is  made  of  green-cheese,  he 
would  believe  “  all  about  it,  just  to 
the  same  meaning  as  the  plough-boy,” 
and  propagate  these  absurdities. 

And  now,  having  drawn  back  the 
curtain  which  has  hitherto  been 
spread  over  this  subject,  I  shall  take 
a  final  leave  of  it.  If  I  am  wrong,  I 
shall  acknowledge  my  error  when  1  am 


better  informed;  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  seek  for  truth  in  troubled  or  muddy 
waters,  or  to  reply  to  the  scoffs  or 
buffoonery  of  the  rude  or  the  igno¬ 
rant.  A  well-dressed  man  may  fight 
with  a  chimney-sweeper,  and  beat  him ; 
but  in  the  conflict  his  clothes  might 
be  so  much  daubed,  and  made  to  stink 
of  soot,  that  the  victory  would  but 
ill  requite  him  for  the  disorder  ho 
would  be  put  into. 

Yours,  &c.  James  Dowland* 

Mr.  Urban,  June  4. 

%/f  Y  wish  has  long  been  to  gratify 
-3jL  myseif  by  commencing  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  you  ;  but  the  in¬ 
cessant  occupations  of  a  very  labo¬ 
rious  employment  have  prevented  me 
hitherto,  and  even  now  operate  so  as 
to  prevtut  me  from  writing  to  you  as 
fully  as  I  wish.  The  subject  of  ex¬ 
temporary  preaching  and  extemporary 
reading  (Angius  dixit)  1  conceive  an 
interesting  one;  and  i  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  be  able  to  present  some 
considerations  to  the  disputants,  which 
they  seem  to  have  overlooked.  At 
present  f  must  content  myself  with  a 
few  observations,  as  they  have  been 
suggested  chiefly  by  articles  in  your 
Magazines  of  March  and  April  last. 

Mag.  for  March,  p.  239.  “  iVine 
of  one  ear ”  is  supposed  to  be  “  wine 
of  one  year.”  But  such  an  expression 
contains  so  much  of  mere  matter  of 
fact,  that  it  could  scarcely  pass  into 
a  proverbial  saying;  besides,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow,  that  wine  of  one 
year  is  crude  and  immature.  The 
phrase  vin  d’ une  oreille  has  not  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  but  that  of  vin  de 
deux  oreilles  has,  affording,  iu  my 
opinion,  an  incontrovertible  support 
to  the  expression  of  “  wine  of  one 
ear.”  The  saying  has  been,  I  think, 
ingeniously  supposed  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  that  shake  of  the  head,  bv 
which  approbation  ot  a  well-flavoured 
liquor  is  commonly  denoted  :  disap¬ 
probation  on  the  contrary  is  well 
marked  by  only  turning  the  head  to 
one  side,  and  thus  a  thing  was  said  to 
be  d' une  oreille. 

Mag.  for  April,  p.  322.  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  If.  C,  expresses  himself 
thus;  “  Your  learned  Correspondent 
Oxoniensis  wiii  permit  one,  who  has 
no  pretensions  to  Hebrew  literature, 
to  enter  his  most  serious  protest 
against  the  new-fangled  word  Aleim 
tgc.  The  apparent  modesty,  with 

which 
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which  he  prefaces  his  observation, 
led  me  to  a  prejudgment  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  opinion  that  must 
be  formed  from  what  ensues  in  his 
annotation. 

What  right  has  a  man  of  no pre¬ 
tensions  to  enter  a  protest  of  any 
kind  in  a  case  where,  by  his  own 
confession,  he  knows  nothing  ?  His 
confession  might  seem  an  humble  in¬ 
timation,  in  the  usual  manner,  of 
some  acquaintance  with  tiie  subject ; 
but  his  mode  of  observation  proves 
him  in  earnest  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  ignorance  ;  and  tor  this  I  acknow¬ 
ledge  he  has  a  right  to  the  credit  due 
to  his  sincerity.  But  why,  under 
such  circumstances,  should  he  at  once 
attack  one  who  appears  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  knowledge  ot  the  sub¬ 
ject?  In  the  outset  lie  has  actually 
prejudged  the  matter,  by  terming 
Aleim  a  new-fangled  word. 

The  Hebrew  literati  have  been  long 
divided  into  two  parties,  whom  we 
may  term  the  Puuctistsand  theContra- 
punctisis.  The  disputed  word  will 
be  Aleim  according  to  the  system  of 
the  former,  and  Elohim  according  to 
that  of  the  latter ;  and  perhaps  it  will 
appear  singular  to  II.  C.  that  though 
these  words  appear  to  differ  so  widely 
as  expressed  in  our  characters,  in  the 
Hebrew  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
vowel-points  annexed  to  the  compo¬ 
nent  letters,  aud  in  the  pronunciation 
as  influenced  by  them  ;  lor  the  com¬ 
ponent  letters  are  precisely  the  same. 
All  that  is  inferred  from  the  use  of 
El  as  a  commencing  or  concluding 
syllable,  is  of  no  importance;  that 
syllable  will  follow  ttie  fate  of  the 
language  at  large,  according  as  the 
use  or  rejection  of  the  points  prevails. 
It  is  granted,  that  volumes  have  been 
written  with  Elohim ,  &c.  but  K.  C. 
cannot  have  been  very  deeply  read  in 
the  subject,  or  he  might  have  seen 
many  volumes  in  which  Aleim  is  used. 
The  word  is  not  of  yesterday  j  and  I 
am  convinced,  Oxoniensis  was  well 
aware  of  the  maimer  in  which  it  was 
to  be  applied.  If  authorities  for  that 
pronunciation  of  !he  word  he  needful, 
hecould  produce  Capelia,  Hutchinson, 
Parkhursl,  &c.  men  who  knew  at 
least  as  much  of  the  subject  as  R.  C. 

The  charge  of  innovation  too  will 
stand  or  fall  on  the  same  grouud  with 
the  rest.  I  would  charge  R.  C.  with 
something  of  a  disposition  to  contend 
de  land  caprind;  only  1  feel  myself 


open  to  the  same  charge  from  my 
observations  on  what  he  has  advanced. 
For,  in  fact,  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  is  of  little  importance  whether 
Aleim  dr  Elohim;  it  is  received  in  the 
same  signification  by  both  parties, 
without  the  smallest  hazard  of  being 
mistaken  for  a  Mahometan  or  Hindoo 
deity.  A.  O.  B* 

Mr.  Urban,  June  5. 

T  is  the  etiquette,  I  perceive,  of 
your  publication,  that  you  are  to 
be  considered  as  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair.  1  had  designed  to  address  a 
few  words  immediate  to  Clericus  Hi- 
bcrnicus*;  but,  in  compliance  with 
the  established  form,  I  address  myself 
to  you,  requesting  the  favour  of  your 
attention  to  a  statement  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  opposed  to  that  of  Clericus  H. 

The  account  of  the  institution,  and 
the  tribute  to  the  worthy  Archbishop, 
are  strictly  just ;  but,  l  fear,  a  wish, 
natural  to  us  all,  and  undetected  in 
ourselves,  as  to  its  extent,  by  few, 
that  of  endeavouring  to  givje  a  fa¬ 
vourable  representation  of  whatever 
we  happen  to  be  connected  with,  has 
had  an  undue  influence  over  Clericus. 
I  can  state  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  attention  paid 
to  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
is  by  no  means  such  as  his  words 
would  appear  to  imply.  The  pre¬ 
miums  distributed  to  answerers  in 
that  branch  are  but  few;  they  are 
chiefly  given  to  lads  on  examination 
at  entrance;  tiie  examination  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
the  grammar ,  aud  a  further  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  language  is  not  only 
not  encouraged  —  hut  1  think  it  not 
too  strong  an  expression  to  say,  that 
it  is  discouraged.  Besides,  the  study 
is  never  after  resumed,  except  by  the 
very  few  who  design  to  read  for  fel¬ 
lowships. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  ;  and  if  after  this  we  can  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  boast,  the  state  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  your  Universities  must  be, 
very  low  indeed,  w4th  the  more  dis¬ 
grace  to  themselves,  as  they  have 
heretofore  produced  many  ornaments 
in  that  department  of  learning.  My 
intention,  in  this  address  to  you,  is 
not  to  attack  the  representation  of 
Clericus  liibernicus.  lie  seems  to 
have  written  with  a  laudable  design  ; 


*  See  the  Magazine  for  April,  p.  322. 
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and  the  bias  in  his  judgment  may 
plead  so  amiable  a  cause,  that  it 
■would  be  unjust  on  that  ground  to 
speak  severely ;  nor  do  I  furnish  this 
statement  with  the  trifling  view  of 
shewing  ray  superior  acquaintance 
with  such  little  things. 

a  , 

My  object  is,  through  your  publi¬ 
cation,  which,  I  know,  is  read  and 
esteemed  in  Dublin,  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  whom  it  concerns , 
to  the  deficiencies  in  that  particular, 
so  groundlessly  praised  by  Clericus  Hi- 
bernicus,  with  the  hope,  that  they  may 
endeavour  “  to  be  what  they  have 
beard  themselves  to  be.”  A.  0.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Mainsforth ,  Feb.  25. 

JHAVE  been  much  gratified,  as 
with  other  parts  of  Mr.  Nichols’s 
“  History  of  Sparkenhoe  Hundred,” 
so  with  his  analysis  of  Bp.  Crewe’s 
memoirs  in  particular;  and  send 
you  the  following  additional  notices, 
which  are  at  the  service  of  your 
numerous  Readers. 

P.  832.  “  My  Lord  took  great  care  of 

Bow  Church,  &c.  That  Bow  Church 
Was  in  some  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Papists,  seems  very  certain; 
but  what  share  the  Bishop  had  in  pre¬ 
serving  it  may  be  doubted.” 

In  1683,  Bow  Church  in  the  N. 
Bailey,  a  very  ancient  structure,  with 
a  projecting  arch  (under  which  there 
was  a  foot-path)  into  the  street,  be¬ 
came  entirely  ruinous,  and  divine  ser¬ 
vice  was  discontinued.  The  petition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  N.  Bailey 
parish  to  Dean  Sudbury  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham,  hints  ex¬ 
pressly  enough  at  some  design  to  con¬ 
cert  it  into  a  Roman  Catholic  place 
of  worship:  “  besides  what  advan¬ 
tages  our  adversaries  may  make  of  it, 
cither  to  discredit  our  church,  or 
gratify  themselves.”  On  Oct.  3,  1683, 
Bp.  Crewe  began  the  subscription  for 
the  repair  with  30/.  and  in  all  (as  by 
an  original  particular  penes  me ) 
117/.  9s.  Ilf/,  was  expended,  and  only 
£9/.  subscribed;  on  which  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  supplied  the  deficiency 
without  further  assistance;  and  they, 
1  verily  believe,  rather  than  the 
Bishop,  saved  Bow  Church. 

A  curious  old  fellow  at  Durham, 
one  Jacob  Bee,  Schoolmaster,  kept 
a  diary  of  all  events;  inter  alia, 

“  Upon  the  9th  of  August  1700,  my 
lord  Bp.  Crewe  came  from  Auckland 


to  Durham  with  his  Lady,  his  second 
wife,  madam  Forster,  and  was  met  with 
a  very  great  company,  both  gentry, 
tradesmen,  and  others;  besides,  every 
street  in  his  way  to  the  castle,  the 
windows  were  so  clad  with  people  as 
was  almost  innumerable,  and  all  the 
Trades’  banners  were  displayed.” 

Mr.  Bee  then  proceeds,  much  in 
the  style  of  P.  P.  the  parish  clerk,  to 
tell  how  he  shaved  the  Bishop’s  Butler, 
&c. 

My  Lord  Crewe,  amongst  his  other 
eminent  qualities,  seems  to  have  been 
very  busy  in  the  City  Elections  for 
Durham;  and,  however  strange  it 
may  appear,  he  actually  voted,  follow¬ 
ed  by  two  or  three  of  the  Prebenda¬ 
ries,  as  freemen  of  the  city  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  9  Sept.  1679,  as  appears  from  a 
MS  Poll  Book  which  did  exist  some 
years  ago  at  Durham,  from  whence 
Mr.  Woodness,  on  whom  1  can  rely, 
took  the  extract. 

I  have  a  canvassing  letter  of  his 
steward,  Mr.  Ardens,  on  the  first  Elec¬ 
tion  for  the  City,  1675,  in  which  he 
seems  to  waver  as  to  the  Bishop’s  sup¬ 
porting  Mr.  Parkhurst,  orno;  “What 
if  it  be  my  Lord's  pleasure  my  Lord 
Roscommon  should  stand;  you  know 
it  is  sometimes  the  hindmost  dog  that 
wins  the  day?”  desiring  Mr.  Miles 
Stapylton,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
to  canvass  Aldermen  Thompson, 
Gordon,  &c.  and  sound  them,  but  afar 
off,  without  bringing  in  my  Lord,  &c. 

Air.  Tempest,  of  Old  Durham,  who 
married  Dean  Sudbury’s  niece  and 
eventual  heiress,  was  very  intimately 
connected  with  Lord  Crewe;  and  was 
so  deep  in  the  interests  of  the  exiled 
family,  that  he  was  arrested  under 
Will.  III.  and  ordered  to  confineliim- 
self  to  his  house  at  Old  Durham  till 
he  found  security.  He  very  much  in¬ 
jured  his  fortune  in  the  cause;  and 
died  in  1695,  partly,  it  is  said,  of 
vexation  and  chagrin.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  friendly,  worthy  man, 
who  professed  his  principles  very  sin¬ 
cerely,  and  was  led  into  these  affairs 
in  a  good  measure  by  Bp.  Crewe. 

There  are  at  Auckland  a  vast  col¬ 
lection  of  letters  to  and  from  Bp. 
Cosin,  which  prove  his  character  to 
have  been  the  reverse  of  Crewe, — up¬ 
right,  honest,  and  sincere.  1  purpose 
drawing  up  from  them  some  sort  of 
account  of  that  Prelate  in  the  manner 
Mr.  Nichols  has  conducted  the  Ex- 
amen  of  Lord  Crewe. 


In 
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In  the  British  Museum,  amongst  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.  is  what  is  entitied 

Part  of  a  History  of  Durham;”  ap¬ 
parently  written  by  one  Ralph  Gow- 
1  and,  an  attorney  at  Durham,  which  ac¬ 
cuses  Bp.  Crewe  of  twenty  strange 
actions — of  kneeling  in  private  before 
the  Crucifix,  and  of  purloining  se¬ 
veral  valuable  MSS.  from  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Cosin’s  library  on  the  Palace 
green,  to  which,  it  seems,  he  had  a 
private  walk  from  the  castle;  with 
a  long  story  of  his  bearing  malice 
20  years  in  the  renewal  of  a  lease  to 
Lawyer  Middleton’s  heirs;  but  the 
writer’s  malice  seems  to  have  at  least 
equalled  the  Bishop’s.  After  all,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Nichols,  though 
without  fee  or  reward,  love  or  fear, 
for  Lord  Crewe’s  relatives,  that  cha¬ 
rity  lias  cast  her  veil  over  his  failings. 
He  was,  with  all  his  faults  and  tergi¬ 
versations,  liberal  in  thought  and 
deed,  both  in  life  and  death;  for  his 
benefactions  were  not  all  testamentary. 
Numerous  are  the  Churches  which  he 
repaired  or  restored  ;  and  his  example 
certainly  influenced  the  Clergy  so  far, 
that  more  Parsonages  were  rebuilt  or 
repaired  at  that  sera  within  the  Dio¬ 
cese,  than,  perhaps,  at  any  other,  except 
the  present.  Certain  it  is,  the  motto, 

“  Who  builds  a  Church  to  God,  and  not 
to  fame,  &e. 

hits  Lord  Crewe  hard;  for  on  every 
portal,  gallery,  and  organ-loft,  his 
lion  and  griffin,  coronet  and  mitre, 
are  displayed  in  the  full  blaze  of  He¬ 
raldry.  But,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  extended  effects  of  the 
noble  institution  of  Hamburgh  Castle, 
witlfout  feeling  some  degree  of  vene¬ 
ration  for  its  founder,  I  would  ex¬ 
change  the  above  motto  with  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Gray,  could  I  recollect  its 

“  Their  human  passions  now  no  more, 
SaveCharitythat  glows  beyond  the  tomb.” 

And  thus  I  conclude  this  rambling 
story.  Yours,  &c.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  29. 

VERY  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  your  Miscellany  must 
acknowledge  that  you  have,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  late,  evinced  your  fi¬ 
lial  duty,  in  calling  a  consultation 
upon  the  supposed  alarming  situation 
of  the  Church.  As  these  gentlemen 
have  requested  you  to  publish  their 
particular  opinions  to  the  world, 
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every  person  is,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  make  his  own  remarks  upon  them. 
It  is  evident,  then,  though  they  are 
generally  agreed  as  to  the  danger, 
they  are  far  from  being  unanimous  as 
to  the  remedy.  None  of  them  seem 
to, understand  the  true  cause  of  the 
disorder.  Some  propose  building 
more  Churches.  To  these  I  would 
say,  First  fill  those  already  built. 
Some  recommend  applying  to  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  to  abridge  the  facilities  of 
Dissenters  in  obtaining  preachers. 
To  such  I  would  say,  No,  you  come  a 
day  too  late  for  this;  and* even  if 
this  could  be  accomplished,  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  them,  that 
the  mandate  of  Pharaoh  had  upon 
Israel  in  Egypt:  “  the  more  they  were 
oppressed, the  more  theygrew.”  Others 
have  hopes  from  an  increase  in  the 
Curates’  salaries;  a  measure  too  long 
delayed,  but  now  happily  about  to- 
be  effected  by  legislative  interference. 
But  neither  will  this,  however  benefi¬ 
cial  to  individuals,  much  benefit  the 
Church.  One  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents,  last  month,  loudly  complains 
(and  not  without  cause)  of  the  exclu 
sion  of  strangers  from  the  pews, 
though  empty  during  Divine  Service, 
in  many  Churches  and  Chapels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Establishment.  But 
he  is  under  a  mistake,  when  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  have  only  to  throw 
the  pews  open,  in  order  to  fill  them  ; 
and  that  the  Sectarians  increase  be¬ 
cause  the  seats  in  their  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  are  open  for  the  admission  of 
strangers.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
fact,  that,  in  general,  every  sitting 
in  these  places  is  charged  at  so  much 
per  quarter,  besides  frequent  collec¬ 
tions  at  the  doors.  There  is  a  secret 
in  the  busiuess,  on  the  part  of  these 
Sectarians,  which  this  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  many 
others,  seems  not  aware  of,  that 
shall  be  presently  disclosed.  How¬ 
ever,  I  must  previously  notice  the 
scheme  of  another  of  your  Corre- 
psondents  in  the  same  month:  Au- 
sonius  thinks,  that  the  Church  would 
derive  incalculable  benefit,  if  new 
Pars'  nage-houses  were  built;  such  as 
would  induce  every  Incumbent  to  re¬ 
side  in  his  respective  parish  ;  and, 
having  placed  them  there,  he  gives,  it 
must  be  confessed,  some  excellent 
hints  for  their  conduct.  But,  Mr. 
Urban,  small  as  my  acquaintance  is 
with  human  nature,  I  venture  to  af7 

firm. 
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iirm,  that  the  man  who  neglects  the 
cure  of  souls  because  he  cannot  in¬ 
habit  a  genteel  modern  dwelling, 
never  will  practise  those  duties  among 
his  parishioners,  which  Ausonius  re¬ 
commends,  were  he  to  have  “  a  Par¬ 
sonage-house  built  upon  the  most 
extensive  scale.”  There  is  a  some¬ 
thing  beyond  all  this  to  be  done,  to  in¬ 
sure  success  to  the  Clergy.  The  Me¬ 
thodist  preacher  has  neither  ability  to 
“  assist  his  hearers  in  their  temporal 
necessities,”  nor  “  to  put  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,”  and  he  has  no  “  men 
of  opulence  to  influence  to  do  these 
things.”  On  the  contrary,  he  lives 
upon  the  bounty  of  his  people  ;  and 
yet  they  follow  him,  even  where  the 
above  temporal  baits  are  thrown  in 
their  way.  The  charm  that  effects 
this,  is  nothing  more  than  the  per¬ 
suasion  they  have,  that  the  man  is  in 
earnest  about  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  He  preaches,  if  not  the  very 
words,  the  very  doctrines  and  precepts 
contained  in  the  Articles  and  Homilies 
of  the  Church. 

Ausonius  has,  evidently,  a  zeal  for 
the  Church  ;  but,  like  that  of  many 
others,  “  it  is  not  according  to  know¬ 
ledge.”  “  Much  interest  (he  says)  has 
of  late  been  excited  by  the  disputes 
between  Churchmen  and  Methodists.” 
Now,  I  believe,  no  remarkable  dis¬ 
putes  have  occurred  between  Church¬ 
men  and  those  properly  called  Metho¬ 
dists  since  the  days  of  Whitefield  and 
Wesley;  and,  unless  he  confound  the 
terms  Methodist  and  Dissenter ,  he 
cannot  refer  to  the  opposition  made 
by  them  to  Lord  Sidmouth’s  Bill,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
Justices  and  Judges  upon  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act;  therefore,  by  these  disputes, 
he  must  mean  the  unhappy  contro¬ 
versies  between  those  who  espouse 
different  plans  of  instructing  the  poor, 
and  distributing  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Thus  he  not  only  brands  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  dignified  and  beneficed  Clergy, 
and  of  the  most  distinguished  secular 
members  of  the  Church,  with  a  term 
of  reproach;  but,  in  doing  so,  de¬ 
nounces  them  as  her  enemies.  Now, 
*o  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that 
every  impartial  by-stander  will  ad¬ 
judge  these  men  to  be  her  best  friends. 
Facts,  it  is  an  old  maxim,  are  stub¬ 
born  things.  I  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  some,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  more  of  Auso- 
nius’s  Methodists,  than,  perhaps,  he 
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ever  did.  I  can  tell  him,  thercforej 
that  I  have  spent  some  happy  hours 
with  a  beneficed  Clergyman  under 
the  thatched  roof  of  his  Parsonage- 
house,  without  any  second  floor.  It 
is  not  the  state  of  their  own  dwelling- 
houses  that  so  much  concerns  such 
men,  as  the  state  of  their  people’s 
souls.  When  a  stranger  enters  their 
Churches,  or  Chapels,  he  there  loses 
all  idea  of  the  Church  being  in 
danger;  for  if  he  be  compelled  to 
stand  in  the  aile,  it  is  because  the 
pews  are  crowded;  and  I  may  say, 
without  straining  the  figure,  such 
pews  are  the  best  pillars  of  the  Church . 
Still,  it  will  be  said,  all  this  is  effected 
by  Methodism.  Be  it  so.  Let  men 
call  it  what  ism  they  please,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied  ;  the  Churches  are 
filled  by  men  discharging  the  duties 
of  an  office  which  they  have  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  before  God  and 
man  to  fulfill;  by  men  who  live  and 
preach  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church; 
by  men  who  neither  discard  them 
nor  try  what  a  little  sophistry  can 
make  of  them  ;  but  expound  them 
as  they  would  be  understood  by  any 
plain  man  of  common  sense.  It  is  a 
bad  compliment  that  many  pay  those 
venerable  Reformers  who  composed 
the  Articles  and  Homilies,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  much  critical  sagacity  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  explain  the  terms  by 
which  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
English  Church  are  expressed. 

But  to  counteract  all  the  supposed 
dangers  of  Methodism,  and  secure 
the  attachment  of  the  common  people 
to  the  Church,  much  is  expected  from 
the  National  plan  of  Education.  I 
pretend  to  no  prophetic  spirit ;  yet  I 
will  venture  to  predict,  that,  unless 
that  method  of  preaching,  so  much 
reprobated,  be  more  universally 
adopted  by  the  Clergy,  the  Dissenters 
and  those  properly  called  Methodists, 
will  have  a  large  proportion,  and 
that  the  most  valuable,  of  the  rising 
generation,  thus  instructed.  If  ever 
then  the  Church  of  England  fall,  it 
will  not  be  by  the  hands  of  Metho¬ 
dists  of  any  description  ;  but  the  foul 
deed  will  be  perpetrated  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  her  own  children,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Articles  of  Religion  she 
taught  them,  the  Homilies  she  recom¬ 
mended,  and  with  her  fervent  Prayers 
resounding  in  their  ears. 

A  Member  of  the  Church  ay 
Scotland. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June  18. 

R.  Horsley,  in  his  last  Discourse 
on  the  Prophecies,  after  having 
shaken  to  the  very  foundation  two  of 
the  strongest  pillars  on  which  is  built 
the  Church  of  Christ,  endeavours  to 
support  the  building  by  a  prop  which, 
it  strikes  me,  he  has  fixed  in  the  sand. 
This  shock  has  been  given  by  words 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Infidel,  which  begin  thus;  “  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  these  events  were  fore¬ 
seen,  &c.”  The  prop  with  which  he 
would  stay  the  fabrick  is  this:  “It 
notoriously  appears  that  the  events 
which  best  correspond  with  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  put  the  system  of  pro¬ 
phecy  most  in  harmony  with  itself, 
were  neither  foreseen  by  the  prophets, 
nor  by  any  other  men,  till  they  had 
actually  taken  place.”  Since  the  learn¬ 
ed  Bishop  has  not  condescended  to  give 
any  proof  of  this  “  notoriety ,”  and  at 
the  same  time  lays  the  utmost  stress 
upon  it,  if  any  of  your  intelligent 
Correspondents  could  supply  this  de¬ 
fect  in  his  arguments,  I  should  feel 
the  highest  gratification.  The  omis¬ 
sion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  person  with  whom 
he  supposes  himself  to  be  arguing  in 
an  early  part  of  his  discourse.  He  in¬ 
troduces  himself  as  combating  the 
opinions  of  one  who  acknowledges  the 
inspiration  of  the  Prophets,  but  who 
contends  that  the  application  of  the 
prophecies,  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity,  is  a  misinterpretation. 
Though  he  hasmadeaconcessiontothe 
Infidel  of  the  highest  importance,  he 
appearsto  consider  himself  as  still  com¬ 
bating  his  former  antagonist ;  for,  in¬ 
stead  of  answering  the  objection  which 
he  has  himself  started,  from  rational 
arguments,  he  only  uses  his  ipse  dixit 
of  “ notoriously  appearing.”  How 
does  it  “  notoriously ”  appear,  I  ask, 
that  the  Prophets  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  sense  of  the  predictions  which 
they  uttered?  Not  from  any  rational 
arguments  which  he  uses.  His  as¬ 
sertion,  therefore,  must  imply  that 
this  notoriety  arises  from  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Prophets  themselves, 
whose  inspiration  he  supposes  before 
to  be  granted.  But  he  should  have 
recollected  that  the  Infidel,  with 
whom  he  is  now  engaged,  does  not' 
grant  this.  Or  does  he  assume  it  from 
the  words  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had 
quoted  before  to  this  purpose?  “  Of 
which  salvation  the  Prophets  have 


inquired  and  searched  diligently,  &c.’  * 
In  this  case  he  ought  first  to  have 
proved  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostle. 

Adverting  once  more  to  the  conces¬ 
sion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  think 
it  is  such  as  neither  the  Infidel  would 
ever  have  thought  of  claiming,  and 
as  no  other  man,  I  trust,  will  ever 
acquiesce  in.  Its  import  is  no  less 
than  this,  that  the  possibility  of  work¬ 
ing  miracles  is  within  the  power,  and 
the  possibility  of  foreseeing  the  most 
distant  events  within  the  knowledge, 
of  man;  making  him  omnipotent  and 
omniscient,  placing  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  under  his  controul,  in  conformity 
with  what  the  Bishop  had  himself  as¬ 
serted  in  his  first  Discourse  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Speaking  of  the  evideuce  of  a 
vigilant  Providence,  from  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  future  events,  he  says,  “  if 
such  events  lay  out  of  the  controul 
of  God’s  providence,  they  could  not 
fall  within  the  comprehension  of  his 
prescience.”  Who  can  reconcile  these 
contradictions?  or  who  will  be  vain 
enough  to  make  man  a  God ? 

An  anxious  Inquirer. 

Present  State  of  Lincoln  shire 
Monasteries ,  fyc. 

(Continued from  Pol.  LXXXI.  p.  19.) 

TJTEYN  IN  GS  Nunnery,  in  a  close 
called  Henings,  in  the  parish  of 
Bracebridge,  just  by  Lincoln  Bargate 
Toll  Bar.  The  close  contains  about 
10  acres,  and  is  fenced  round  by  stone 
walls.  By  foundations,  and  mounds 
near  the  middleof  the  close,  it  appears 
the  abbey  there  stood;  but  no  other 
vestige  of  the  building  remains.  The 
proprietor  is  John  Manby,  esq, 

Willesford,  between  Grantham  ami 
Sleaford.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
present  manor-house  and  hunting-box 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  R  utland  re¬ 
tains  any  part  of  the  original  building; 
but  1  rather  think  it  was  most  pro¬ 
bably  built  out  of  the  ruins. 

Grantham  Grange,  on  the  West  of 
and  close  by  Grantham.  The  space 
where  this  Friary  stood  is  exiraparo- 
chial,  and  now  occupied  as  garden- 
ground,  fenced  round  by  a  stone  wall. 
It  is  the  property  of  Sir  Wiiiiam  Man¬ 
ners,  hart.  Upon  the  site  20  years 
ago  was  this  gentleman’s  seat;  before 
him  J.  Fisher,  esq;  now  entirely 
taken  down,  and  removed  at  the 
above  period. 

M aiden-housi ?,  on  Fulbeck-heatb,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Ceil  to  the 

Temple 
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Temple  on  the  Heath,  distant,  per¬ 
haps,  one  mile  South  of  it.  From  one 
place  to  the  other  a  subterraneous 
passage  is  said  to  have  existed.  There 
is  now  a  plain  farm-house  on  the  spot, 
in  an  area  containing  about  ten  acres 
of  extra-parochia!  ground.  There  is 
the  appearance  of  mauy  foundations, 
with  a  deep  well.  It  is  also  extrapa- 
rochiai,  and  belongs  to  William  Keve, 
of  Leadenham,  esq.  in  this  county. 

High  alt,  or  W hrightbold,  in  Gos- 
berton  parish.  This  place  was  a  Cell 
to  the  Monastery  of  Sempringham, 
from  which  the  vestige  of  an  antieut 
road-way  is  still  perceivable  across  the 
Fens.  The  oid  edifice  was  a  few 
years  ago  taken  down,  and  a  modern 
farm-house  built  in  its  stead.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXIII.  p.  889.  With¬ 
in  the  ground,  near  the  house,  were 
lately  discovered  many  human  hones. 
The  estate  came  to  Lord  G  wydir  upon 
thedeath  of  the  late  Duke  of  Aneaster. 

Hagnaby ,  in  the  North  marshes, 
not  far  from  Alford,  stood  upon  a 
green  hill,  surrounded  by  low  lands, 
adjoining  to  the  village  of  Hannay. 
The  site  is  now  a  rich  grazing  close, 
fenced  round  by  a  broad  ditch  or  moat, 
which,  with  the  surrounding  property 
of  Hagnaby,  about  600  acres,  belongs 
to  1.  Grant,  esq.  No  other  remnant 
exisis  but  some  foundations  of  build¬ 
ings  now  taking  out  of  the  ground, 
composed  of  sand  stone,  filled  up  with 
chalk  stone  and  lime. 

Maliby  in  the  Marshy  a  little  to  the 
West  of  the  last.  The  Preceptory 
here  stood  in  a  grazing-close  now  be¬ 
longing  to  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Sutton,  on  the  very  outside  of  the 
parish,  near  to  Beesby  village.  There 
is  a  moat  about  the  site,  but  even 
scarce  a  trace  of  any  foundations  can 
now  be  discovered,  or  any  person 
living  that  can  recollect  any  buildings 
but  by  tradition. 

Haver  holm  priory,  near  Sleaford, 
the  magnificent  Gothic-built  mansion 
of  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  Bart,  stands 
upon  the  site,  and  contains  part  of 
the  original  building ;  but  so  blended, 
as  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely, 
The  grounds  and  part  of  the  park 
around  this  charming  spot  are  extra- 
parochial,  taking  in  about  300  acres, 
forming  into  an  island  by  a  separation 
into  two  channels  of  the  river  Siea; 
one  branch  of  which  was  lately  made 
anavigable  canal  by  act  of  parliament. 

A ew stead  Abbey,  near  Brigg,  upon 
a  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  the 


Ancholme  Carrs,  upon  a  moated  area, 
and  extraparochiai.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  original  building,  which 
was  of  stone,  is  now  fitting  up  iuto 
a  very  neat  farm-house  by  Lord  Yar¬ 
borough,  the  owner.  At  the  South 
end  a  room  is  preserved  about  IS  feet 
square,  with  a  pillar  of  stone  in  the 
middle,  supporting  a  curious  arched 
roof.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Chapter-house.  Also  the  West  side 
wall  of  Jfie  house,  with  stone  mul- 
lioned  window  and  heads,  seem  part 
of  the  original  building.  A  curious 
arched  door-way,  which  leads  into  the 
chapel,  has  been  very  lately  removed 
by  his  Lordship,  to  be  replaced  in 
the  neighbourhood  ot  Brocklesby, 
the  family  seat.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Henley ,  IV arw.  June 4. 

AFTER  what  has  been  said  by  a 
Partial  Diluvian  (page  405), 
tending  to  disprove  some  part  of  the 
evidence  which  appeared  in  your 
pages,  and  introducing  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  universality  of  the  de¬ 
luge, — 1  feel  myself  called  upon,  not 
only  to  remove,  if  possible,  those 
difficulties  he  professes  himself  to  la¬ 
bour  under,  but  to  finish  a  task  I  had 
begun.  At  the  same  time  1  am  well 
aware  of  the  labyrinth  the  human 
mind  is  subject  to,  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  explain  theologicai  truths  by 
physical  reasons.  However,  he  has 
advanced  nothing,  nor  can  aught  be 
advanced,  that  will  do  away  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  flood  being  general, 
as  recorded  by  the  Sacred  Historian, 
Tlie  principal  obstacles  he  has  placed 
in  the  way  of  a  general  deiuge  are 
these;  the  impossibility  of  animals 
coming  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth  to  where  the  ark  was  built,  and 
the  propagation  of  noxious  animals, 
after  the  flood,  in  America,  and  di¬ 
vers  islands,  being  separated  by  im¬ 
mense  tracts  of  the  Ocean.  1  hope  to 
be  able  to  answer  these  objections, 
though  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
wholly  to  them.  It  appears  that  our 
Partial  Diluvian  is  a  believer  in  the 
Pentateuch ;  but  that  he  does  not 
think  the  words  of  Moses  require  a 
belief  of  its  universality,  when  it  is 
said,  “  All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon 
the  earth;  and  every  man,”  in  another 
place,  “  from  the  face  of  the  earth,” 
not  the  whole  earth.  Now  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  race  of  animals  had 
extended  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth;  there  1  agree  with  him;  for 
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God  gave  a  prolific  power  to  the 
earth  and  waters  for  the  production 
of  the  living  creatures  which  came 
from  them.  As  our  Partial  Diluvian 
does  not  think  the  words  of  Moses 
sufficiently  strong  to  imply  a  belief 
of  its  being  general,  I  will  submit  a 
few  more  passages  from  those  in¬ 
spired  writings  for  his  consideration. 
Now  he  admits,  or  is  rather  willing  to 
believe,  the  brute  creation  had  per¬ 
vaded  all  parts;  he  will  find  in  Gen. 
chap.  vii.  4.  “  Every  living  sub¬ 

stance  that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  verse 
17  th  in  the  same  chapter,  “  And  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the 
earth ,  and  all  the  high  hills  that 
were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered;"  again  ver.  21.  “  All  flesh 
died  that  moved  upon  the  earth ,  both  of 
fowl  and  cattle;"  observe  how  this  is 
repeated  in  the  next  verse,  “  All  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life , 
of  all  that  was  on  the  dry  land ,  died" 
Can  any  thing  be  more  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  ?  Is  it  possible  for  the  power 
of  language  to  convey  any  thing  in 
more  conclusive  terms  ? 

To  account  for  the  difficulty  of 
every  sort  of  animal  travelling  from 
the  remotest  parts  to  enter  the  ark, 
it  is  a  query  if  that  was  necessary :  for 
we  may  suppose,  there  being  but  one 
pair  of  each  kind  created  first,  and  all 
of  these  in  or  about  the  same  spot, 
since  they  were  all  brought  before 
Adam  to  be  named  by  him,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some  of 
every  kind  might  remain  in  those 
parts  where  they  were  first  created, 
from  whence  the  habitation  of  Noah 
could  not  be  far  distant;  there 
might  be  such  a  temperature  of  the 
air,  before  the  flood,  as  to  suit  the 
constitution,  and  admit  of  every 
species  of  animals  living  in  any  part. 
We  cannot  account  for  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  longevity  of  the  antediluvians 
but  from  their  more  vigorous  orga¬ 
nization  and  robust  frame,  in  the 
primitive  state  of  the  earth,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  which  was  dest  royed  by  the 
deluge;  and  it  is  very  likely,  from  so 
strong  a  race  of  men,  and  tfie  ex¬ 
treme  length  of  their  life,  the  world 
then  would  be  more  populous  than 
even  now,  which  made  a  general  de¬ 
luge  necessary.  Some  sudden  change 
there  must  have  been  wrought  iu  the 
constitution  of  man  after  the  flood: 
the  state  of  things  must  be  reversed, 
!ls  his  life  is  so  much  abridged  j  since 


Shem  who,  being  born  before  the  flood, 
lived  in  two  worlds,  fell  short  of  the 
age  of  his  fathers  three  hundred  years. 
We  read  in  Scripture  of  giants  in  those 
days,  and  that  the  earth  was  filled 
with  violence  ;  the  operation  of  the 
last  cause  would  be  likely  to  drive 
both  men  and  beasts  into  the  remotest 
regions.  Besides,  America  exhibits  as 
striking  proofs  of  being  once  under 
water  as  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty,  how 
the  animals,  peculiar  to  different 
countries,  could  travel  from  the  ark 
after  the  deluge  into  America  and 
other  places;  as  men  increased  in 
number,  and  extended  their  dwellings, 
they  would  be  driven  further.  Noah, 
it  appears,  had  but  a  sparing  supply 
of  animals;  yet  they  had  multiplied 
so  much  bythetime  of  Nimrod,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  hunt  and  destroy 
them  ;  and  in  those  pursuits  he  (Nim¬ 
rod)  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
To  account  for  noxious  and  other 
animals  found  in  America,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  the  seas  and  conti¬ 
nents  must  have  had  another  forma¬ 
tion,  or  differently  arranged ;  there 
might  have  been  an  easy  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri¬ 
can  continents  aftfer  the  flood  ;  indeed 
it  is  the  opinion  of  modern  Geogra¬ 
phers  that  America  formerly  joined  the 
North  East  part  of  Asia.  The  inroads 
which  the  sea  has  made  upon  land, 
and  the  many  instances  where  it  has 
retreated  in  almost  our  times,  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  sufficient  to  justify  that 
conjecture.  The  natives  of  America 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  rude  tribes 
scattered  over  the  North-east  of  Asia, 
and  may  be  referred  to  Asiatic  pro¬ 
genitors. 

A  partial  deluge  is,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  impossible.  How  could  the 
waters  in  any  country,  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  lofty  mountains  of  Armenia, 
rise  to  that  height  to  cover  them, 
without  going  off  to  the  sea,  while 
the  latter  retained  its  usual  level  ?  If 
the  waters  had  only  overflowed  Asia, 
they  never  could  have  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  mountain  Ararat,  where 
the  Ark  rested  ;  but  must,  by  the  laws 
of  gravity,  spread  themselves  over  the 
rest  of  the  earth. 

However  lightly  our  Partial  Dilu¬ 
vian  may  think  of  afewbones  and  shells, 
as  he  pleases  to  term  them,  such  obser¬ 
vations  must  really  proceed  from  a 
total  deprivation  of  that  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  ceiebra- 
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ted  French  natural  philosopher,  that 
where  man  is  disposed  to  seek  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  those  striking 
relics,  they  are  to  be  found,  whether 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America. 
Inquisitive  travellers  have  confirmed 
this  remark ;  they  have,  and  continue 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  wisest  of 
men,  while  they  remain  as  monu¬ 
ments  of  a  world  destroyed  ! 

Pausanias  and  Pliny  speak  of  the 
remains  of  gigantic  bodies  discovered 
in  their  days  (we  do  not  understand 
that  these  were  petrified);  and  Jose¬ 
phus  alludes  to  bones  seen  in  his  time, 
of  a  magnitude  that  almost  exceeded 
credibility.  Even  Homer,  who  wrote 
three  thousand  years  ago,  speaks 
from  tradition,  that,  in  his  degenerate 
days,  the  human  frame  was  dwindled 
down  to  half  its  size.  Upon  the  rend¬ 
ing  of  a  mountain  in  Crete  by  an 
earthquake,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  there  was  found  standing  up¬ 
right  a  gigantic  body. — In  noticing 
these  circumstances,  I  am  not  con¬ 
tending  that  in  general  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  former  world  were  a  gigan¬ 
tic  race  ;  but  I  am  showing  in  what  a 
striking  manner  Scriptural  revelation, 
when  speaking  of  giants,  is  confirmed 
by  profane  historians. 

1  shall  not,  Mr.  Urban,  pursue  this 
subject  any  further.  1  have  only  to 
add,  if,  after  the  evidences  I  have 
brought  forward  for  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  there  still  exist  doubts 
in  the  mind  of  that  gentleman,  or  any 
of  your  Readers ;  I  will  thus  candidly 
confess,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible, 
by  any  future  effort  of  mine,  to  re¬ 
move  them  ;  nor  will  I  make  another 
attempt.  T.  H. 

Architectural  Innovation, 

No  CLXIII. 

(Rise  and  Progress  of  English  Archi¬ 
tecture,  continued  from  p.  429. ) 

James  I. 

ATFIELD  HOUSE,  Herts.  — Its 
date  1611.  Little  change  in  the 
general  assemblage  of  parts,  taking 
the  towers  at  the  angles,  with  their 
dome-heads  and  vanes;  bow-windows, 
door-ways,  windows,  parapets,  and 
chimneys.  The  plan,  a  long  body 
and  transverse  wings;  the  favourite 
disposure  of  the  allotments  of  a  great 
house  at  this  period,  and  the  letter  1 — J 
is  the  direct  idea  of  the  outline  of  the 
plan.  Upon  the  whole,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  various  architectural  par¬ 


ticulars  are  on  a  more  magnificent 
scale  than  any  example  yet  brought 
forward,  that  is,  during  the  last  and 
present  reigns.  Perhaps  this  asser¬ 
tion  on  our  part  may  border  on  par¬ 
tiality  ;  others  may  entertain  different 
sentiments. 

South  front.— The  body  is  wholly 
of  the  Inigo  Jones  school  of  altera¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  it  is  merely  noticed  in 
this  place  as  making  out  the  general 
line,  not  under  the  impression  that 
such  particulars  illustrate  the  style 
of  work  of  this  reign,  but  spoke  of 
as  an  after-thought,  or  what  is  usu¬ 
ally  called  an  improvement  done  on 
antecedent  pieces  of  Architecture.  In 
the  centre  of  the  upright,  a  fron¬ 
tispiece  of  three  stories,  Doric, 
Ionick,  and  Corinthian.  The  royal 
arms  in  the  space  in  the  third  story. 
Continuation  of  the  body,  an  arcade, 
with  pilasters  to  the  first  story 
(Doric) ;  on  the  pedestals  and  shafts, 
ornaments  of  a  new  turn,  but  still  la¬ 
bouring  with  grotesque  fancies ;  the 
parapets  have  likewise  new  embellish¬ 
ments,  more  immediately,  in  the 
terms  there  introduced,  they  bearing 
small  animals  sustaining  shields.  The 
quoin  stones  at  the  angles  rusticated. 
The  clock  turret,  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  although  of  a  still  later 
period,  is  exceedingly  grand,  assimi¬ 
lating,  in  some  degree,  with  the  main 
design,  and  has  a  very  fine  effect. 
The  materials,  stone  and  brick. 

Interior. — Great  hall;  brought  in 
as  part  of  the  mass  of  the  structure; 
and  run  in  the  North  front.  A  min¬ 
strel’s  gallery,  which  is  enriched  to  a 
degree  with  pilasters  and  pannels  to 
the  first  story,  and  cove  dado,  aud 
open  arcaded  gallery  to  the  second 
story;  every  past  set  with  grotesque 
ornaments,  beasts,  &c.  Chimney- 
piece  opposite  to  the  windows,  where, 
it  is  to  be  perceived,  the  contour  of 
the  work  is  broke  in  upon,  by  some 
reprehensible  modern  fire-stove  fill¬ 
ing-in  ol  the  original  opening. — Two 
suits  of  armour  stand  on  the  entabla¬ 
ture  of  the  first  story  of  the  chimney- 
piece. 

Gallery  ;  run  in  the  South  fVont;  a 
scene  of  the  most  splendid  aspect, 
however  strange  and  whimsical  the 
detail  of  enricfiments  may  shew  upon 
a  minute  investigation.  184  feet  in 
length,  by  20  feet.  Nine  windows, 
two  chimney-pieces  opposite  to  them, 
and  one  chimney-piece  at  each  end  of 
the  gallery,  enclosed  by  a  screen  of 
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detached  pilasters  raised  on  pedestals. 
Pannels  in  various  terms  and  pilasters 
cover  the  walls?  the  pilasters  fluied. 
The  entablature  large  ;  a  sweeping 
architrave  run  with  small  compart¬ 
ments;  in  the  fr.eze  small  columns 
and  pannels;  and  in  tiie  cornice,  block¬ 
ings;  corresponding  decorations  on 
the  window  side  of  tlie  gallery  ;  ceil¬ 
ing  flat,  whereon  is  worked  in  stucco, 
pendents,  paiTneis,  foliage,  &c.  The 
chimney-pieces  are  in  two  stories, 
composed  of  columns,  sweeping  en¬ 
tablatures,  &c.  In  this  gallery  is  a 
fery  curious  organ  of  James’s  reign. 

James  the  First’s  room,  situated  iu 
the  East  front,  here  mentioned  upon 
account  of  the  very  curious  chimney- 
piece  it  contains.  Two  stories ;  black 
marble  Doric  columns:  brackets  in 
the  entablature  of  first-story  ;  in  the 
second  ditto,  black  marble  Corin¬ 
thian  columns  :  pannels  on  each  side. 
In  the  centre  a  large  nich,  containing 
the  whole-ienglh  bronze  statue  of 
James  (size  ol  life),  in  royal  robes, 
with  crown,  sceptre,  and  globe. 
Brackets  to  the  entablature.  A  pe¬ 
destal  kind  of  parapet  finishes  the 
design,  in  w  hich  parapet  are  circular 
and  oblong  compartments  ;  in  the 
circular  compartments  are  bronze 
heads ;  large  scrolls  at  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  parapet.  The  other 
compartments  are  tilled  with  differ¬ 
ent-coloured  marbles.  There  are  also 
some  reprehensible  modern  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  fire-place  of  this  chimney. 
Exceedingly  rich  ornamented  silver 
dogs  are  here  preserved. 

(As  a  matter  of  curious  research,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  there  still  re¬ 
mains  a  part  of  the  antient  Palace  of 
the  Bishops  of  Ely,  now  used  as  offices 
to  Hatfield-house.  Shews  a  fine  gate¬ 
way,  adjoining  octagon  towers,  a  se¬ 
cond  gateway,  labelled  windows,  rich 
gables,  rich  chimneys,  &c.  The  de¬ 
sign  is  of  the  Tudor  cast,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  brick.) 

Many  other  grand  mansions  of  this 
reign  might  be  brought  forward  lor 
illustration;  but  as  their  principal  fea¬ 
tures  turn  on  the  same  characters  as 
above,  the  discussion  wiil  be  waved, 
as  it  is  conceived  sufficient  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  deiived  therefrom;  and 
the  more  so,  as  the  change  in  the  art 
from  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  that  of 
James  exhibits  nothing  very  mate¬ 
rial.  Although  having  thus  premised, 
it  may  not  he  adverse  to  the  purpose 
to  notice  the  smaller  dwellings  of  the 


day,  which,  of  course,  took  example, 
in  a  certain  ratio  of  parts,  from  the 
more  enlarged  and  splendid  ones ; 
and  as  Hatfield-house  has  afforded  its 
aid  in  one  respect,  a  house  of  civic 
occupation  in  Fleet  Street  may  come 
as  a  good  specimen  in  the  present 
instance. 

House  on  the  South  side  of  Fleet - 
street.  Gives  two  divisions  of  bow- 
windows,  each  run  up  in  four  stories, 
one  over-hanging  the  other.  First 
story;  altered  into  a  modern  shop¬ 
front.  Second  story  ;  at  the  extre¬ 
mities,  and  in  the  centre  between  the 
bows,  Doric  pilasters  with  pannelled 
pedestals  ;  shaft  of  the  pilasters  rusti¬ 
cated,  one  of  the  rustics  diagonaled. 
Each  pilaster  supporisa  scroll  bracket 
for  the  over-hanging  of  the  third 
story.  The  windows  of  this  storj 
modernized.  Third  story  ;  nearly  in 
its  original  state  ;  at  each  extremity, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  bows,  Ionic 
fluted  pilasters,  and  ornamented  pe¬ 
destals.  Each  of  the  bows  has  six 
lights,  made  by  muilions,  which  mul- 
lious  descend  into  the  dado,  forming 
six  compartments,  each  compart¬ 
ment  filled  with  diagonaled  pannels, 
and  scroll  ornaments.  The  pilasters 
support  scroll  brackets  lor  the  over¬ 
hanging  of  the  fourth  story.  Fourth 
story;  intirely  perfect;  Corinthian 
pilasters  at  the  extremities  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  bows.  The  pedestals 
and  shafts  oflhe  pilasters  plain.  The 
hows  are  done  in  six  lights,  as  in  the 
third  story,  by  muilions,  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  conceived  dado,  where  the  com¬ 
partments  present  scroll  ornaments 
surrounding  oval  concave  shields. 
The  pilasters  support  scroll  brackets 
for  the  over-hanging  of  the  roof  story, 
which  is  comprised  in  two  gables,  but 
their  windows  and  pedimeotal  orna¬ 
ments  are  obliterated.  Small  enta¬ 
blatures  mark  the  division  of  each 
story.  The  material  probably  of 
wood  ;  but,  from  the  upright  having 
frequently  been  painted,  no  direct 
conclusion  can  be  entered  into. 

Charles  1. 

Great  and  remarkable  changes  in 
the  science  are  now  becoming  mani¬ 
fest  ;  arrangement  of  plan,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  parts  in  the  elevation  and  or¬ 
namental  detail;  but  our  attention 
will  be  first  directed  to  those  partial  al¬ 
terations,  or  improvements,  which  were 
done  on  our  antient  religious  buildings, 
and  on  the  great  houses  of  the  two 
preceding  reigns,  under  the  designa- 
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tion  of  Inigo  Jones’s  school.  This 
perversion  of  original  designs  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  period,  be¬ 
come  a  sort  of  rage,  caught,  no  doubt, 
from  the  new  turn  in  architecture, 
introduced  by  Jones  and  others  from 
their  studies  of  the  antiquities  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  If  wre  advert  to 
wholly  new-erected  mansions,  the 
Jones’s  School  was,  in  fact,  a  most 
inestimable  acquisition ;  but  when 
commenting  on  their  skill  being 
applied  to  previous  characteristic 
noble  edifices,  the  imported  docu¬ 
ments  became  an  unseemly  disfigure¬ 
ment  ;  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
grating  to  the  feelings  of  historic 
veneration.  We  shall  therefore  seek 
for  example  in  this  way  from 

Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel.  It  has 
been  the  common  opinion  that  this 
chapel  was  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  ; 
common  opinion  hereat  rejoiced,  that 
he  succeeded  better  in  the  practice  of 
imitating  foreign  or  pagan  architec¬ 
ture  than  in  that  of  his  native  laud  ; 
the  former  as  possessing  all  perfection, 
the  latter  possessing  not  any  merit, 
being  the  relics  of  the  works  of  “  Dark 
ages!”  Mark  how  error  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated.  From  what  appears  even 
at  this  hour  in  the  lines  of  the  chapel, 
after  its  many  alterations,  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  mind  may  discover  that  the 
first  work  was  a  beautiful  design  of 
Edward  Ill’s,  or  Richard  II’s,  reign. 
Note  the  crypt  ;  a  full  confirmation, 
fey  its  strong  affinity  to  that  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s  Chapel  Westminster  ;  the  but¬ 
tresses  of  the  upright,  though  of  a 
plain  form,  assimilate  with  that  build¬ 
ing  ;  the  rich  and  varied  tracery  of  the 
windows  decidedly  declares  them  to  be 
of  the  same  period.  On  the  ascent  to 
this  chapel  are  yestiges  of  groins  with 
elaborate  tracery,  no  doubt  a  part  of 
the  original  entrance  at  the  West 
front,  and  of  a  design  to  accord  with 
the  Edwardian  work  above  cited. 

Now  let  us  follow  Inigo's  labour  in 
this  case.  The  chapel  in  his  day,  it 
appears,  needing  some  repair,  he  was 
employed:  of  course,  according  to 
professional  principles,  he  found  it 
wanted  improvement ,*  and  mark  the 
consequence.  The  windows  and 
grounds  to  each  division  of  the  crypt 
(judging  from  modern  attempts  of 
the  same  nature)  were  cut  away,  to 
the  governing  arch  of  the  division  ; 
which  arch  was  then  supported  by 
flew  columns,  somewhat  iu  imitatioa 


of  the  originals  in  the  body  of  thecrypt: 
but  the  abacuses  to  the  capitals  were 
made  to  take  a  square  form  (Roman 
method),  instead  of  being  cut  so  as  to 
resemble  the  old  ones,  they  presenting 
circular  abacuses.  The  shafts  of  the 
new  columns  made  to  diminish  like  the 
Roman,  with  a  fillet  to  the  astragal,  &c. 
Certain  small  shields  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Ini  .  o  school  stuck  about 
the  groins  of  the  crypt.  The  next  step 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  parapet 
and  finish  of  the  buttresses  $  to  the 
first  was  given  a  fanciful  sort  of  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  to  the  latter  vases,  with 
flames  issuing  therefrom.  We  then 
may  conceive  how  effectually  his 
orders  were  obeyed  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  ascent,  as  none  of 
it  remains,  excepting  a  vestige  of  the 
groins,  as  above  stated,  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  destruction,  and 
stands  as  a  memorial  in  full  assu¬ 
rance  of  the  propriety  of  our  almost 
positive  remarks.  What  the  first 
finishing  to  the  interior  was,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say:  certain  it  is,  every 
particle  fell  before  this  our  trimphant 
master  in  Roman  and  Grecian  art. 
Here  we  drop  his  labours  on  this  oc¬ 
casion;  yet  iet  us  suggest  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  there  one  name,  or  example 
upon  record,  that  gives  a  true,  or  in¬ 
deed,  bare  attempt  towards  a  just 
copy  of  any  of  our  antient  works? 
Would  Inigo  Jones  then,  inflamed 
with  the  love  of  Pagan  splendour, 
have  debased,  his  genius  by  a  servile 
national  imitation? 

The  paintings  in  the  windows,  it  is 
probable,  were  set  up  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  or  James  II. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
back  (taking  up  a  modern  Master 
of  the  ari)  further  improvements 
were  entered  into:  such  as  compo - 
ing  the  whole  exterior  (a  process 
which  soon  mocks  the  workman’s 
pains  by  its  rapid  and  almost  instant 
decay),  recutfing  or  reducing  the  mul- 
lious  and  tracery  to  the  windows, 
new  fanciful  terminations  to  the  but¬ 
tresses,  with  a  new  fanciful  parapet 
also,  and  other  less  important  inno¬ 
vations.  Internally,  a  sort  of  half- 
conceived  groin-work  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  but  done  without  a  just  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  mode  of  sudi  decora¬ 
tions,  or  correctness  in  regard  to  the 
care  of  the  men  so  employ  ed. 

An  Architect. , 

(To  be  continued.) 
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53.  The  Speech  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of 
Lords ,  on  the  Catholic  Question ,  on 
Tuesday ,  April  21,  1812.  With 
Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Ato.  pp.  68. 
Asperne. 

R.  Park,  the  intelligent  Conti- 
nuator  of  Mr.  Walpole,  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  addrng  another 
Prince  of  the  Brunswick  Line  to  the 
“Catalogue  of  Royal  Authors;” 
where  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales  is 
at  present  a  solitary  instance. 

The  Speech  here  given  to  the  pub- 
lick  (which  has  been  briefly  noticed 
in  our  last,  p.  572),  is  evidently  the 
result  of  very  deep  and  studious  re¬ 
search  into  the  Papal  History  and  the 
Constitution  of  this  Country  from 
the  earliest  period  ;  and  the  result  of 
His  Royal  Highness’s  inquiries  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  elegant  and  manly  language, 
highly  favourable  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Catholicks  of  Ireland,  to  whom, 
at  the  same  time,  His  Royal  Highness 
gives  some  sound  advice. 

“  As  long,”  he  says,  “  as  they  proceed 
constitutionally,  and  lay  their  represen¬ 
tations  respectfully  before  their  Sovereign 
and  Parliament,  I  shall  feel  myself  bound 
Steadily  to  support  them  ;  but  from  the 
hour  I  perceive  another  system  to  be 
adopted,  as  a  friend  of  order  and  a  faith¬ 
ful  subject,  I  shall  then  reluctantly  with¬ 
draw  myself  from  a  cause  in  which  1 
cannot  conceal  my  heart  most  deeply 
interested,  from  motives  of  the  general 
welfare  and  good  of  the  country.  Let 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  priesthood 
warn  their  fellow-subjects,  that  if  they, 
unfortunately,  should  get  irritable,  and 
endeavour  to  separate  from  us,  they 
would  be  working  their  own  downfall, 
as  well  as  the  ruin  of  their  sister-king¬ 
dom;  and  that  if,  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  confusion,  a  foreign  enemy  were  to  in¬ 
vade  them,  their  cause  would  be  weak¬ 
ened,  and  their  total  destruction  follow; 
as  relief  would  not  be  the  object  of  the 
foe,  but  the  possession  of  all  their  pro¬ 
perty,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
God  forbid  that  such  a  calamity  should 
visit  us  1  But  at  the  same  time  that  1 
give  this  caution  to  my  Catholic,  let  me 
equally  impress'  upon  my  Protestant 
friends,  that  our  cause  would  more  firmly 
succeed  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
the  people, — by  preaching  ail'd  practising 
love  and  union ;  than  in  widening  the 
breach,  and  encreasing  a  division  by 
persecution ;  which  is  a  principle  of  in¬ 


justice,  and  not  a  mistaken  conscience*, 
begetting  fanaticism,  and  propagating* 
instead  of  suppressing,  opinions  of  dis¬ 
cordance.  If  we  are  united  among  our¬ 
selves,  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have 
all  equal  rights  in  the  constitution,  we 
need  dread  neither  foreign  nor  domestic 
foe;  and  the  interest  every  man  will 
then  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  empire, 
must  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  his 
industry  and  to  his  exertions.  These 
are  my  sentiments.  1  have,  for  particu¬ 
lar  reasons,  studiously  avoided  touching 
upon  the  Coronation  Oath ;  not  from 
Vvant  of  having  formed  my  opinion  upon 
that  subject,  but  from  motives  of  per¬ 
sonal  respect  and  delicacy.  But  one 
remark  l  cannot  refrain  from  making; 
and  if  I  am  out  of  order,  I  beg  the  learned 
Lord  to  signify  it  to  me,  when  I  shall 
instantly  desist.  Much  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  repugnance  shown  to  the 
measure  in  a  certain  quarter.  Should 
this  repugnance  have  proceeded  from 
considerations  of  religious  and  prudential 
motives  warring  together,  may  not  the 
indisposition  which  most  deeply  affects 
us  all,  and  none  more  particularly  than 
myself,  have  been  occasioned  by  them  * 
By  removing  these  obstacles,  might  we 
not  pave  the  way,  and  open  a  gleam  for 
a  perfect  recovery?  This  is  a  mystery 
which  can  only  be  known  by  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  human  events,  who  alone 
has  a  right  and  a  power  to  take  away 
that  life  which  he  has  given  us ;  and 
therefore  to  his  will  we  must  patiently 
submit,  but  with  pious  resignation  hope 
fur  the  best.  I  could  not,  however,  have 
brought  my  mind  to  have  concluded, 
without  mentioning  this  consideration."' 

54.  Dibdin’s  Bibliomania; 
continued fromp.  52. 

WE  return  with  no  small  pleasure 
to  the  perusal  of  a  Work  we  have 
too  long  neglected,  and  on  which  it 
would  now  be  useless  to  pass  an  en¬ 
comium,  as  the  merits  of  it  are  so 
fully  established  as  nearly  to  have 
doubled  the  price  of  a  volume 
now  with  difficulty  to  be  obtained, 
and  not  likely  to  be  reprinted.  As  a 
few  more  extracts  may,  consequently, 
be  acceptable,  we  begin  with  a  Col¬ 
lector  with  whom  we  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  being  intimately  acquainted, 
and  to  whose  modest  worth  we  can 
add  the  fullest  testimony. 

“  Let  us  not  fail,”  says  Lysander,  “ti * 
pay  a  due  respect  to  the  cabinet  of  lite¬ 
rary 
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rary  bijoux  collected  by  that  renowned 
Bibliomaniac,  Mark  Cephas  Tutet.  His 
collection  was  distinguished  by  some 
very  uncommon  articles  of  early  date, 
both  of  foreign  and  British  typography ; 
and  if  you  take  a  peep  into  Lorenzo’s 
priced  copy  of  the  catalogue,  containing 
also  the  purchasers’  names,  you  will  find 
that  some  of  the  most  notorious  modern 
Bibliomaniacs  ran  away  with  the  choi¬ 
cest  prizes.  Tutet’s  Catalogue,  although 
drawn  up  in  a  meagre  and  most  disad¬ 
vantageous  style,  is  q  great  favourite 
with  me  ;  chiefly  for  the  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  which  it  exhibits.  This  library 
(sold  by  Gerard,  Feb.  15,  1786)  evinces 
the  select  taste  and  accurate  judgment 
of  its  collector.  There  were  only  513 
articles,  or  lots;  but  these  in  general 
were  both  curious  and  valuable.” 

Mr.  Dibdin  then  gives  “  a  speci¬ 
men  or  two  of  the  Tutet  Cabinet  of 
books and  thus  “  takes  leave  of 
that  judicious  and  tasteful  Biblioma¬ 
niac,  Mark  Cephas  Tutet!” 

f(  Three  months  after  the  sale  of  the 
preceding  library,  appeared  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Universalis  Selecta  of  Samuel  Pa¬ 
terson  1  containing  a  collection  to  be 
sold  by  auction  in  May  1786.  To  this 
Catalogue  of  8001  articles,  there  is  a 
short  (1  wish  I  could  add  ‘  sweet’)  pre¬ 
face,  which  has  been  extracted  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine ,  vol.  LV1.  p.  334 ; 
and  in  the  Censura  Liter  aria.,  vol.  II. 
p.  252 — but,  whatever  accidental  repu¬ 
tation  the  volume  may  have  received 
from  the  notice  of  it  in  these  periodical 
works,  I  deem  both  the  preface  and  the 
work  itself  quite  unworthy  of  Paterson’s 
credit.  There  is  an  alphabetical  index 
(not  always  very  correct) ;  and  a  few  bib¬ 
liographical  notes  are  subjoined  to  the 
specification  of  the  titles;  and  these 
considerations  alone  will  give  the  book 
a  place  in  the  library  of  the  Bibliomaniac. 
The  collection  is,  in  fact,  neither  univer¬ 
sal  nor  select :  and  the  preface  is  written 
in  the  worst  of  all  styles,  containing  the 
most  common-place  observations.” 

“  The  following  year,  was  sold,  in  a 
similar  way,  the  select  and  very  curious 
collection  of  Richard  Wright ,  M.  D.;  the 
Strength  of  which  lay  chiefly  in  publica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  Drama  and  Ro¬ 
mances.” 

The  Dramatic  Libraries  of  John 
Henderson ,  James  William  Dodd , 
George  Smytli ,  and  William  Filling - 
hamy  are  next  noticed. 

Of  Mr.  Fillingham’s  we  are  told, 

“  The  arrangement  of  this  small  Cata¬ 
logue  is  excellent.  Many  of  the  books 
in  it  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and 
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to  my  knowledge,  were  in  the  finest  pre¬ 
servation.  The  collector  is  no  morel 
He  died  in  India;  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his1  intellec¬ 
tual  and  book-collecting  ardour !  He  was 
a  man  of  exceedingly  gentlemanlike 
manners,  and  amiable  disposition ;  and 
his  taste  was,  upon  the  whole,  well  cul¬ 
tivated  and  correct.  Many  a  pleasant, 
and  many  a  profitable,  hour  have  I  spent 
in  his  ‘  delightsome’  library !” 

On  this  head  it  is  well  observed  that 

“  Catalogues  of  Dramatic  Libraries , 
well  arranged,  are  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bibliomania;”  and  “  I  wish 
we  could  procure  some  act  of  parliament 
to  induce  the  dramatic  collectors — by  a 
fair  remuneration — to  give  a  well  ana- 
lised  account  of  their  libraries.  We 
should  then  have  the  Bibliotheca  Rox- 
burghiana,  Bibliotheca  Maloniana ;  and 
what  say  you  t©  the  Bibliotheca  Kem - 
bl'eiana  ?” 

Even  the  sanguine  spirit  of  Mr. 
Dibdin  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
bella ,  liorrida  bella ,  which  a  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Roxburgh  treasures  has 
since  occasioned. —  Should  Mr.  Ma¬ 
lone’s  be  destined  to  public  sale,  the 
articles  it  contains  may  perhaps  be  as 
eagerly  contested.  There  may  not 
be  in  it  a  Boccacio  ;  but  there  are 
many,  very  many,  articles  of  far  more 
sterling  worth. 

“  We  now  advance  directly  to  the  ex¬ 
quisite — and  shall  I  say,  unparalleled  ? — 
library  of  Major  Pearson;  a  gentleman, 
who  has  far  eclipsed  the  bibliomaniacal 
reputation  of  his  military  predecessor. 
General  Dormer.  This  extraordinary 
collection  was  sold  by  auction  the  very 
next  year  ensuing  the  sale  of  Dr.  W  right’s 
books — and  so  thickly  and  richly  is  it 
sprinkled  with  the  black-letter,  and 
other  curious  lore — so  varied,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  valuable,  are  the  departments 
into  which  it  is  divided — that  it  is  no 
wonder  his  present  Majesty,  the  late 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and  George  Steevens, 
were  earnest  in  securing  some  of  the 
choicest  gems  contained  in  the  same. 
Such  a  collection,  sold  at  the  present 
day — when  there  is  such  a  *  qui  vive ’  for 
the  sort  of  literature  which  it  displays— 
what  would  it  produce  ?  At  least,  four 
times  more  than  its  sum  total,  two  and 
twenty  years  ago  1” 

“  Major  Pearson’s  Library  was  sold  by 
the  Egertons  in  April  1788  ;  and  the  sale 
was  thus  noticed  (by  Mr.  Steevens)  in  the 
St.  James’s  Chronicle :  ‘  The  Black- 
lettero-mania,  which  raged  so  furiously 
in  the  course  of  last  Spring  at  the  Sale 
of  Dr,  Wright’s  Books,  has  broken  out 
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■with  still  greater  violence  at  the  present 
auction  of  Major  Pearson's  Library. 
This  assertion  may  be  countenanced  by 
the  following  examples.’ — Then  follow  a 
few  specimens  of  the  prices  given. 

“  In  1789  the  book  treasures  of  the 
far-famed  Pinelli  Collection  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  public  auction  :  nor  can  one 
think,  without  some  little  grief  of  heart, 
upon  the  dispersion  of  a  library,  which 
(much  more  than  commercial  specula¬ 
tions  and  profits)  had,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  reflected  so  much  credit  upon 
the  family  of  its  possessors.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  our  metropolis,  about  this  pe¬ 
riod,  became  as  much  infected  with  the 
miasmata  of  the  Book- Plague,  as  it  did, 
about  130  years  before,  with  the  mias¬ 
mata  of  a  Plague  of  a  different  descrip¬ 
tion  :  for  the  worthy  inhabitants  of 
Westminster  had  hardly  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  the  biblion^miacal  attack 
from  the  Pinelli  sale,  ere  they  were 
doomed  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  one  in  that  of  the  Paris  collection. 
This  latter  was  of  shorter  duration  ;  but 
©f  an  infinitely  more  powerful  nature : 
for  then  you  might  have  seen  the  most 
notorious  Bibliomaniacs,  with  blood  in¬ 
flamed,  and  fancies  intoxicated,  rushing 
towards  the  examination  of  the  truly 
matchless  volumes  contained  within  this 
collection.  Yet  remember,  that  while 
the  whole  of  Pall  Mall  was  thronged 
with  the  carriages  of  collectors,  anxious 
to  carry  off  in  triumph  some  vellum  copy 
«f  foreign  execution — there  was  sold,  in 
a  quiet  corner  of  the  metropolis,  the 
copious  and  scholar-like  collection  of 
Michael  Port,  D.  D.  The  owner  of  this 
latter  library  was  a  learned  and  amiable 
character,  and  a  Bibliographer  of  no 
mean  repute.  His  books  were  frequently 
enriched  with  apposite  MS  remarks ;  and 
the  variety  and  extent  of  his  collection, 
suited  to  all  tastes,  and  sufficiently  abun¬ 
dant  for  every  appetite,  forms,  I  think, 
a  useful  model  after  which  future  biblio- 
jmaniacs  may  build  their  libraries.” 

Among  the  rarer  books  contained 
in  the  Pinelli  Library,  was  the  Com* 
plutensian  Polyglot!  Bible  of  1514, 
which  sold  for48SL  and  of  which  Mr. 
Dibdin  says  in  a  note, 

*f  All  the  world  (perhaps  I  should  have 
said  the  bibliographical  world)  has  heard 
©f  this  pre-eminently  wonderful  set  of 
books ;  now  in  Count  Macarty’s  library 
ftt  Toulouse.  My  friend  Dr.  Gosset — 
who  will  not  (I  trust)  petition  for  ex¬ 
communicating  me  from  the  orthodox 
church  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
belonging,  if  I  number  him  in  the  upper 
class  of  Bibliomaniacs — was  unable  to 
Attend  the  sale  of  the  Pinelli  collection, 


from  severe  illness  :  but  he  did  petition 
for  a  sight  of  one  of  these  volumes  of  old 
Ximenes’s  Poiyglott— which,  much  more 
effectually  than  the  spiders  round  Ash- 
mole’s  neck  (see  the  Bibliomania,  p.  386) 
upon  an  embrace  thereof,  effected  his 
cure.  Shakspeare,  surely,  could  never 
have  meant  to  throw  such  ‘  physic’  as 
this  ‘  to  the  dogs’  ? !” 

“  While  the  sale  of  the  Pinelli  collec¬ 
tion  attracted  crowds  of  Bibliomaniacs 
to  Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square,  a 
very  fine  library  was  disposed  of,  in  a 
quiet  and  comfortable  manner,  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  in 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden;  under  the 
following  title  to  the  Catalogue  :  ‘  A  Ca¬ 
talogue  oj  a  very  elegant  and  curious 
Cabinet  of  Books,  lately  imported  from 
France ,’  &c.  (sold  in  May,  1789.)  My 
priced  copy  of  this  Catalogue  affixes  the 
name  (in  MS.)  of  Macartney ,  as  the 
owner  of  this  precious  ‘  Cabinet.’  There 
were  only  1672  articles;  containing  a 
judicious  sprinkling  of  what  was  elegant, 
rare,  and  curious,  in  almost  every  de¬ 
partment  of  literature.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  days  sale  were  devoted  to 
MSS. :  many  of  them  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  singularity.  It  was  from  this 
collection,  N°  248,  that  Lord  Spencer 
obtained,  for  a  comparatively  small  sum, 
one  of  the  most  curious  books  (if  not  an 
unique  volume)  in  the  class  of  early 
English  printed  ones,  which  are  in  his 
own  matchless  collection.  It  is  the 
*  Siege  of  Rhodes which  has  a  strong 
appearance  of  being  the  production  of 
Caxton’s  press.  The  copy  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  almost  uncut.” 

In  1792  the  Library  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Denis  Daly  was  sold  at  Dublin  j 
which  ieads  to  the  following  remark, 
from  Lorenzo ,  whose  father  had  “  at¬ 
tended  the  sale 

“  1  wished  to  convince  you  that  the 
miasmata  (as  you  call  them)  of  the  bib- 
liomaniacal  disease  had  reached  our  Sis¬ 
ter  Kingdom.  Of  Scotland  I  know- 
nothing  in  commendation  respecting 
the  Bibliomania.” . .  . .  “  This  (Mr.  Dib¬ 
din  adds  in  a  note)  is  rather  a  hasty 
speech.  The  copious  and  curious  Cata¬ 
logues  of  those  booksellers,  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable,  Laing,  and  Blackwood  —  are  a 
sufficient  demonstration  that  the  cause 
of  the  Bibliomania  flourishes  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  Whether  they  have  suefy 
desperate  Bibliomaniacs  in  Scotland  as 
we  possess  in  London,  and  especially  of 
the  book-auction  species  —  is  a  point 
which  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  decide. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  notes  of  their 
great  Poet  are  not  deficient  in  numerous 
tempting  extract^  from  rare  black-letter 
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tomes ;  and  if  his  example  be  not  more 
generally  followed  than  it  is,  the  fault 
must  lie  with  some  scribe  or  other,  who 
counteracts  its  influence,  by  propagating 
opinions,  and  recommending  studies,  of 
a  different,  and  less  tasteful,  cast  of 
character.  I  am  fearful  that  there  are 
too  many  politico-economical,  metaphy¬ 
sical,  and  philosophical  miasmata,  float¬ 
ing  in  the  atmosphere  of  Scotland’s  me¬ 
tropolis,  to  render  the  climate  there  just 
now  favourable  to  the  legitimate  cause 
of  the  Bibliomania.'’* 

The  next  Libraries  of  note  were 
those  of  “  Dr.  Charles  Cliauncy  and 
his  brother  Nathanael ',  very  able  scho¬ 
lars,  and  zealous  Bibliomaniacs and 
that  of  Dr.  John  Monro ;  which  was 
by  no  means  “  chiefly  medical:” 

u  On  the  contrary,  besides  exhibiting 
Some  of  the  rarest  articles  in  Old  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  they  will  convince  poste¬ 
rity  of  the  collector’s  accurate  taste  in 
Italian  Belles  Lettres :  and  here  and 
there  you  will  find,  throughout  the  cata¬ 
logue,  some  interesting  bibliographical 
memoranda  by  the  Doctor  himself.” 

The  amiable  Richard  Southgate's 
Library,  and  that  of  Mr.  George 
Mason,  which  come  next  in  order  of 
time,  are  followed  by  an  apostrophe 
which  must  be  copied; 

“  How  shall  I  talk  of  thee,  and  of  thy 
wonderful  collection,  O  rare  Richard 
Farmer  1 — of  thy  scholarship,  acuteness, 
pleasantry,  singularities,  varied  learn¬ 
ing,  and  colloquial  powers  !  Thy  name 
will  live  long  among  scholars  in  general; 
and  in  the  bosoms  of  virtuous  and  learn¬ 
ed  Bibliomaniacs  thy  memory  shall  ever 
be  enshrined!  The  Avails  of  Emanuel 
College  now  cease  to  convey  the  sounds 
of  thy  festive  wit-- thy  volumes  are  no 
longer  seen,  like  Richard  Smith’s  ‘  bun¬ 
dles  of  sticht  books,’  strewn  upon  the 
floor ;  and  thou  hast  ceased,  in  the  cause 
of  thy  beloved  Shakspeare,  to  delve  into 
the  fruitful  ore  of  black-letter  literature. 
Peace  to  thy  honest  spirit ;  for  thou  wert 
wise  without  vanity,  learned  without 
pedantry,  and  joyous  without  vulgarity! 
....  “A  poor  eulogy,  this,  upon  Far¬ 
mer!- —  but  my  oratory  begins  to  wax 
faint.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  speak 
with  justice  of  the  friend  and  fellow- 
critic  of  Farmer — George  Steer  ens — of 
Shakspearian  renown !  The  Library  of 
this  extraordinary  critic  and  collector 
was  sold  by  auction  in  the  year  1800; 
and  being  formed  rather  after  the  model 
of  Mason’s,  than  of  Farmer’s,  it  was  rich 
to  an  excess  in  choice  and  rare  pieces. 
Nor  is  it  an  uninteresting  occupation  to 
observe,  in  looking  among  the  prices, 
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the  enormous  sums  which  were  given  for 
some  volumes,  that  coat  Steevens  not  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  produce  : — but 
which,  comparatively  with  their  present 
worth,  would  bring  considerably  higher 
prices!  What  arduous  contention,  *  Re- 
nar dine  shifts,’  and  bold  bidding:  what 
triumph  on  the  one  part,  and  vexation 
on  the  other,  were  exhibited  at  the  book- 
sale  ! — while  the  auctioneer,  like  Jove 
looking  calmly  down  upon  the  storm 
which  he  himself  had  raised,  kept  his 
even  temper;  and  ‘  ever  and  anon’  dealt 
out  a  gracious  smile  amidst  all  the  tur¬ 
bulence  that  surrounded  him  !  Memo¬ 
rable  a?ra ! — the  veteran  collector  grow* 
young  again  in  thinking  upon  the  valour 
he  then  exhibited;  and  the  juvenile 
collector  talks  ‘  braggartly'  of  other 
times  —  which  he  calls  the  golden  days 
of  the  Bibliomania  —  when  he  reflects 
upon  his  lusty  efforts  in  securing  an 
j Exemplar  Steevensianum  /” 

Some  memorable  traits  are  given 
of  the  Catalogues  of  John  Strange , 
esq.  John  IV oodhouse ,  esq.  George 
Galway  Mills ,  esq.  John  Wilkes,  esq. 
Joseph  Ritson ,  esq.  “  that  redoubted 
champion  of  antient  lore,  and  anti- 
Wartonian  critic,”  and  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boucher. 

Of  Mr.  Boucher’s  Library,  sold  in 
February  1806,  Mr.  Dihdin  says, 

“  I  attended  many  days  during  this 
sale;  but  such  was  the  warm  fire,  dir 
rected  especially  towards  Divinity,  kept 
up  during  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  that  it 
required  a  heavier  weight  of  metal  than 
I  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  to  ensure  any  success  in  the  con¬ 
test.”  . .  . .  “  The  collector  was  a  man 
singularly  endowed  with  etymological 
acumen  and  patience ;  and  I  sincerely 
wish  the  publick  were  now  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  continuation  of  his  Dic¬ 
tionary;  of  which  the  author  published 
so  excellent  a  specimen,  comprehending 
only  the  letter  A.  Dr.  Jamieson  has,  to 
be  sure,  in  a  great  measure,  clone  away 
the  melancholy  impression  which  lexi¬ 
cographical  readers  would  otherwise, 
have  experienced — by  the  publication  of 
his  own  unrivalled  ‘  Scottish  Dictionary  J 
yet  there  is  still  room  enough  in  the 
literary  world  fqr  a  continuation  of 
Boucher.” 

“  Ah  \vellTa-day  ! — 'have  I  not  con  e 
to  the  close  of  my  Book-  History  ?  Are 
there  any  other  Bibliomaniacs  of  distinc¬ 
tion  yet  to  notice  ?  Yes  ! — I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  book-sale  events  of  the  last  four 
years,  I  well  remember  the  curiosity 
excited  by  the  collections  of  the  Marquis 
of  La nsdowne,  John -Brand,  Isaac  Reet\ 
Richard  Parson,  Alexander  Dalrymyh , 
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and  Richard  Gough;  and  with  these  I 
must  absolutely  make  my  bibliomaniacal 
peroration  !  Illustrious  men  !” — 

Of  all  these  Libraries  Mr.  Dibdin’s 
Notes  furnish  very  full  intelligence. 

“  At  the  very  opening'  of  the  year  in 
which  Mr.  Boucher’s  books  were  sold, 
the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  was  disposed  of.  I 
well  remember  the  original  destination 
of  this  numerous  library:  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  long,  beautiful,  and  classically 
ornamented  room,  in  which,  embellished 
and  guarded  by  busts,  and  statues  of 
gods  and  heroes,  the  books  were  ranged 
in  quiet  and  unmolested  order,  adjoining 
to  the  noblest  mansion  in  London.  If 
the  consideration  of  external,  or  out-of- 
door,  objects  be  put  out  of  the  question, 
this  Library-room  had  not  its  superior 
in  Great  Britain.” 

“  In  the  Spring  of  1807,  the  Manu¬ 
scripts  belonging  to  the  same  noble  col¬ 
lector  were  catalogued,  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction.  These  manuscripts,  in 
the  preface  of  the  Jirst  volume  of  the 
Catalogue,  are  said  to  *  form  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  valuable  private  col¬ 
lections  in  the  kingdom.’  It  is  well 
known  that  the  collection  never  came 
to  the  hammer  j  but  was  purchased  by 
Parliament  for  6000/.  and  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum.” 

t(  We  are  next  to  notice  the  sale  by- 
auction  of  the  library  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Brand.  The  first  part  of  this  col¬ 
lection  was  disposed  of  in  the  Spring  of 
1807;  and  contained  8611  articles,  or 
lots,  of  printed  books ;  exclusively  of 
243  lots  of  manuscripts.  *  Hereafter 
followeth,’  gentle  reader,  some  speci¬ 
mens,  selected  almost  at  random,  of  the 

*  unique,  scarce,  rare,  and  curious’  books 
contained  in  the  said  library  of  this  far- 
famed  Secretary  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety,  Author  of  the  History  of  New¬ 
castle,  Popular  Antiquities,  &c. — The 
second  part  of  the  Bibliotheca  Brandi- 
ana ,  containing  duplicates  and  pamph¬ 
lets,  was  sold,  in  February  1808,  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  There  were  4064  articles.” 

“  Few  collections  attracted  greater 
attention  before,  and  during  the  sale  of 
it,  than  did  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Isaac  Reed :  a  critic  and  literary  cha¬ 
racter  of  very  respectable  second-rate 
reputation. — The  Preface  to  the  Cata¬ 
logue  was  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd. 
It  is  brief,  judicious,  and  impressive; 
giving  abundant  proof  of  the  biblioma- 
niacal  spirit  of  the  owner  of  the  library 
«— who  would  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  cobler’s  well-known  example  of  ap¬ 
plying  one  room  to  almost  every  domes¬ 
tic  purpose :  for  Reed  made  his  library 

*  his  parlour,,  kitchen,  and  hall.*  A 
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brave  and  enviable  spirit  this !— and,  in 
truth,  what  is  comparable  with  it?” 

Amongst  the  curious  articles  in  the 
last-mentioned  Catalogue,  Mr.  Dibdia 
notices, 

“  Stillingfleet  (Benj.)  Plays,  never 
either  finished  or  published.  The  only 
copy  ever  seen  by  Mr.  Reed.  31.  13$.  6d .” 

Of  this  little  Volume  of  Plays,  or 
rather  Oratorios,  we  at  that  time 
possessed  a  completer  Copy,  by  the 
favour  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Lock¬ 
er,  Mr.  Stilling  fleet’s  nephew;  which 
has  since  been  incorporated  by  Mr. 
Coxe  in  his  very  elegant  Selection  from 
the  Works  of  Mr  Stillingfleet. 

“  Beft  :  we  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  subsequent  book-sales,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  pause  for  a  few  minutes — and  to 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  busy 
scene  which  has  been,  in  part,  described: 
or  rather,  it  may  be  no  incurious  thing 
to  lay  before  the  reader  of  a  future  cen¬ 
tury  (when  the  ashes  of  the  author  shall 
have  long  mouldered  into  their  native 
dust)  a  statement  of  the  principal  book- 
sales  which  took  place  from  November 
1806,  to  November  1807  —  at  Messrs. 
Leigh  and  Sotheby’s,  King  and  Loehde’s, 
and  Mr.  Stewart’s.  The  minor  ones 
carried  on  under  Covent-Garden  Piazza, 
Tom’s  Coffee-house,  &c.  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  noticed.  In  calculating  the 
number  of  volumes,  I  have  considered 
one  article,  or  lot,  with  the  other,  to 
comprehend  three  volumes. 

The  result  is  as  follows: 

“  Sold  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby. 

Volumes. 


Rev.  Edward  Bowerbank’s  library  2200 

Earl  of  Halifax’s .  2000 

Mr.  John  Voigt's . '.. . .  6000 

Sutton  Sharpe’s,  esq . - .  4000 

George  Mason’s,  esq .  3800 

Mr.  Burdon’s  . 14000 

Charles  Bedford’s,  esq .  3500 

Rev.  Charles  Bathurst’s .  3000 

Sir  J .  Sebright’s,  bart.  (duplicates)  3300 

Bishop  Horsley’s .  4400 

Mr.  E.  Edwards’s .  HOO 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Velley’s -  2200 

Four  miscellaneous .  6000 


55500 

<c  Sold  by  Messrs.  King  and  Lochee. 

R.  Forster’s,  esq.  library .  5000 

Dr.  John  Millar’s .  3500 

Mr.  C.  Martin’s .  1000 

Mr,  Daniel  Waldron’s .  1200 

Rev.  Thomas  Towle’s .  3000 

Mr.  Brice  Lambert’s . 2000 

C.  Dilly’s . 3000 

Isaac  Reed’s .  30000 

Six  miscellaneous . 8400 
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“  Sold  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

Volumes. 


Mr.  Law’s  library . . .  4000 

Lord  Thurlow’s  . .  3000 

Mr.  William  Bryant’s . .  4500 

Rev.  W.  W.  Fitzthomas’s  .  2000 

Rev.  John  Brand’s  . .  . .  17000 

George  Stubbs,  esq .  1800 

Three  miscellaneous .  4300 


36600 

TOTAL, 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Sotheby  55500 
Messrs.  King  and  Loch^e  57100 
Mr.  Stewart .  36600 


149200 

{t  Such  has  been  the  circulation  of 
books,  within  the  foregoing  period,  by 
the  hands  of  three  Auctioneers  only ;  and 
the  prices  which  a  great  number  of  use¬ 
ful  articles  brought,  is  a  sufficient  de¬ 
monstration  that  books  are  esteemed 
for  their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  for 
the  adventitious  circumstances  which 
render  them  rare  or  curious. — But  pos¬ 
terity  are  not  to  judge  of  the  prevalence 
of  knowledge  in  these  times,  by  the  cri¬ 
terion  of,  what  are  technically  called, 
book-exiles  only.  They  should  be  told  that, 
within  the  same  twelve  months,  thou¬ 
sands  and.  tens  of  thousands  of  books  of 
all  sorts  have  been  circulated  by  the 
London  Booksellers ;  and  that,  without 
travelling  to  know  the  number  disposed 
of  at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  York,  Manches¬ 
ter,  or  Exeter,  it  may  be  only  necessary 
to  state,  that  one  distinguished  House 
alone,  established  not  quite  a  furlong 
from  the  railings  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
sold  not  far  short  of  two  hundred  thou-, 
sand  volumes  within  the  foregoing  pe¬ 
riod! —  If  Learning  continue  thus  to 
thrive,  and  books  to  be  considered  as 
necessary  furniture  to  an  apartment  j  if 
wealthy  merchants  are  resolved  upon 
procuring  Large  Paper  copies,  as  well  as 
Indian  spices  and  Russian  furs;  we  may 
hail,  in  anticipation,  that  glorious  period 
when  the  Book-fairs  of  Leipsic  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  superior  splendour  of 
those  of  London  l  But  to  return  to  our 
chronological  order: — The  ensuing  year, 
1808,  was  distinguished  for  no  small 
mischief  excited  in  the  bibliomaniacal 
world  by  the  sales  of  many  curious  and 
detached  libraries.  The  second  part  of 
Mr.  Brand’s  collection,  which  was  sold 
in  the  spring  of  this  year,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  The  close  of  the  year 
witnessed  the  sales,  by  auction,  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  Ewer ,  esq.  (retiring 
into  the  country),  and  of  Mr.  Machell 
Stace ,  bookseller.  The  former  collec¬ 
tion  was  very  strong  in  bibliography ; 
and  the  latter  presented  a  singularly 
valuable  (  Collection  of  rare  and  select’ 


books,  relating  to  old  English  Literature, 
elegantly  bound  :  containing  2607  arti¬ 
cles.  Mr.  Stace  had  published,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  ‘  A  Catalogue  of  curious 
and  scarce  Boohs  and  Tracts:’  which, 
with  the  preceding,  merit  a  snug  place 
upon  the  bibliographer’s  shelf. — We  now 
enter  upon  a  more  busy  year  of  sales  of 
books  by  auction.  The  Bibliomania  had 
only  increased  by  the  preceding  displays 
of  precious  and  magnificent  volumes. 
And  first  came  on,  in  magnitude  and 
importance,  the  sales  of  Alexander  Dal - 
rymple  and  Professor  Porson ;  of  whom 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs  are  strewn,  like 
spring  flowers  in  an  extensive  pasture, 
in  almost  every  newspaper,  magazine, 

and  journal . The  hand-writing  of 

Porson  is  a  theme  of  general  admiration, 
and  justly  so ;  but  his  Greek  characters 
have  always  struck  me  as  being  more 
stiff  and  cramped  than  his  Roman  and 
Italic.  I  well  remember  when  he  shewed 
me,  and  expatiated  eloquently  upon,  the 
famous  MS.  of  Plato,  of  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury.  Poor  Fillingham  was  of  the  party. 
Little  did  I  then  expect,  that  three  years 
only  would  deprive  the  world  of  its  great 
classical  ornament,  and  myself  of  a  well- 
informed  and  gentle-hearted  friend ! 

“  We  will  now  close  our  account  of  the 
book-ravages  in  the  year  4809,  by  noti¬ 
cing  the  dispersion  of  a  few  minor  corps 
of  bibliomaniacal  troops,  in  the  shape 
cf  printed  volumes.  ‘  Bibliotheca  Mad- 
disoniana :  A  Catalogue  of  the  extensive 
and  valuable  Library  of  the  late  John 
Maddison ,  esq.  of  the  foreign  department 
in  the  Post  Office ,  Sfc. :  sold  by  auction 
by  King  and  Loch£e,  March,  1809,  8vo.* 
A  judicious  and  elegant  collection  ;  5233 
articles.  2.  ‘  A  Catalogue  of  a  curious , 
valuable ,  and  rare  Collection  of  Books  in 
Topography ,  History ,  Voyages ,  Early 
English  Poetry ,  Romances,  Classics,  <gc. 
the  property  of  a  Collector  well  known 
for  his  literary  taste,  &c.  Sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Stewart,  April,  1809,  8vo.* 
Some  curious  volumes  were  in  these 
1858  articles  or  lots.  3.  ‘  A  Catalogue 
of  the  very  valuable  and  elegant  Library 
of  Emperor  John  Alexander  Woodford, 
esq.  sold  by  auction  by  Leigh  and  Sothe¬ 
by,  May,  1809,  8vo.’  1773  articles. 

This  was  a  sumptuous  collection  ;  and 
the  books,  in  general,  brought  large 
prices,  from  being  sharply  contended  for. 
4.  ‘  A  Catalogue  of  the  interesting  and 
curious  historical  and  biographical  part 
of  the  Library  of  a  Gentleman ,  particu¬ 
larly  interesting,  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  grand  rebellion,  the  usur¬ 
pation,  restoration,  and  abdication,  &c. 
sold  by  auction  by  Leigh  and  Sotheby, 
in  May  1809,  8vo.’  Only  806  articles; 
but  a  singularly  curious  and  elegant 
collection :  the  Catalogue  of  which  f 

strongly 
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strongly  recommend  to  all  f  curious, 
prying,  and  inquisitive’  Bibliomaniacs. 
The  first  half  of  the  ensuing  year,  1810, 
-was  yet  more  distinguished  for  the  zeal 
and  energy — shall  I  say  madness? — dis¬ 
played  at  Booh- Auctions.  The  sale  of 
Mr.  G  ough’s  books  excited  an  unusual 
ferment  among  English  Antiquaries:  but 
the  sale  of  a  more  extensive,  and  truly 
beautifullv  classical,  collection  in  Pall 
Mall,  excited  still  stronger  sensations. 
As  the  prices  for  some  of  the  articles 
sold  in  the  Gough  collection  have  already 
foeen  printed  in  the  Gentleman’s  1 Maga¬ 
zine,  vol.  LXXX.  part  ii.  and  as  those, 
for  which  some  of  the  latter  collectibn 
were  sold,  appeared  in  the  4th  number 
of  The  Classical  Journal ;  it  only  remains 
for  me  to  subjoin  the  following  account. 
1.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  entire  and  valua¬ 
ble  Library  (with  the  exception  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Topography ,  bequeathed  to 
the  Bodleian  Library),  of  that  eminent 
Antiquary ,  Richard  Gough, esq.,  deceased, 
t&c.  sold  by  auction  by  Leigh  and  Sothe- 
hy,  April,  1810,  8vo.’  4082  articles. 

The  Manuscripts  conclude  the  catalogue, 
at  No.  4373.  Prefixed  to  the  printed 
books,  there  is  an  account  of  the  collec¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Gough,  executed  by  the  faithful 
pen  of  Mr.  Nichols.  My  own  humble 
opinion  of  this  celebrated  Antiquary  has 
already  been  before  the  publick :  Typog, 
Antiquit.  vol.  I.  21.  2.  i  A  Catalogue  of 
boohs,  containing  all  the  rare,  useful,  and 
valuable  publications  in  every  department 
tf  Literature,  from  the  first  invention  of 
Printing  to  the  present  time,  all  of  which 
ere  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  Sfc.  sold 
by  auction  by  Mr.  Jeffery,  May,  1810, 
8vo.’  4809  articles.  Another  Catalogue 
of  the  same  collection,  elegantly  printed 
in  royal  octavo,  but  omitting  the  auc¬ 
tioneer’s  notices  of  the  relative  value 
of  certain  editions,  was  published  by  Mr. 
Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  bookseller ; 
with  the  prices  and  purchasers’  names 
subjoined :  and  of  which  it  is  said  only 
250  copies  are  printed.  The  Rev.  Ur. 
Heath  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
owner  of  this  truly  select  and  sumptuous 
classical  library;  the  sale  of  which  pro¬ 
duced  9000/.  Never  did  the  Biblioma¬ 
niac’s  eye  alight  upon  f  sweeter  copies’ 
—  as  the  phrase  is  ;  and  never  did  the 
bibliomaniaeal  barometer  rise  higher 
than  at  this  sale !  The  most  marked 
phrensy  characterized  it.  A  copy  of  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  Homer  (by  no  means 
a  first-rate  one)  brought  92 /. :  and  all 
the  A/dine  Classics  produced  such  an 
electricity  of  sensation,  that  buyers  stuck 
at  nothing  to  embrace  them !  Do  not  let 
it  hence  be  said  that  blach-letter  lore  is 
the  only  fashionable  pursuit  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  of  book-collectors.  This  sale 
may  be  hailed  as  the  omen  of  better  and 


brighter  prospects  in  Literature  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  and  many  a  useful  philological 
work,  although  printed  in  the  Latin  or 
Italian  language — and  which  had  been 
sleeping,  unmolested,  upon  a  booksel¬ 
ler’s  shelf  these  dozen  years — will  now 
start  up  from  its  slumber,  and  walk 
abroad  in  a  new  atmosphere,  and  be 
noticed  and  e  made  much  of.’  ” 

Mr.  Dibdin  closes  this  part  of  his 
subject  by  the  following  remark  : 

“  Here  I  terminate  my  annotation  la¬ 
bours  relating  to  Anecdotes  of  Booh- Col¬ 
lectors,  and  Accounts  of  Book-Auctions . 
Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  these  la¬ 
bours  have  not  been  thrown  away.  They 
may  serve,  as  well  to  awaken  curiosity 
in  regard  to  yet  further  interesting  me¬ 
moranda  respecting  scholars,  as  to  shew 
the  progressive  value  of  books,  and  the" 
increase  of  the  disease  called  the  Biblio¬ 
mania.  Some  of  the  most  curious  vo¬ 
lumes  in  English  literature  have,  in  these 
notes,  been  duly  recorded;  nor  can  I 
conclude  such  a  laborious,  though  hum¬ 
ble,  task,  without  indulging  a  fond  hope 
that  this  account  will  be  consulted  by 
ail  those  who  make  book-collecting  their 
amusement.  But  it  is  now  time  to  rise 
up,  with  the  company  described  in  the 
text,  and  to  put  on  my  hat  and  great¬ 
coat.  So  I  make  my  bow,  wishing,  with 
L' Envoy  at  the  close  of  Marmion, 

‘  To  all,  to  each,  a  fair  good  night, 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers 
light’.” 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Dibdin  may 
be  prevailed  on  to  give  a  “  Lytejl 
Treatyse”  on  the  sale  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  Library,  either  by  way  of 
Addenda  or  Supplement  to  his  “  Bib¬ 
liomania,”  or  in  any  other  way  he 
may  think  proper.  It  would  be  a 
great  treat  to  bis  Bibliomaniaeal 
Friends,  and  a  matter  of  considerable 
curiosity  to  the  publick  in  general. 

55.  On  the  Education  of  Daughters ; 

translated from  the  French  of  the  Abbe 

Fenelon,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 

Cambray.  Darton,  \<2mo.  pp.  111. 

OF  the  merits  of  the  original  of 
this  Work,  we  have  not  now  to  treat; 
it  has  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
publick,  and  many  Treatises  on  Edu¬ 
cation  have  been  founded  on  its  basis. 
It  is  not  likely  to  lose  any  dredit  by 
the  Translation  now  before  us;  but, 
by  an  increased  circulation,  may  be¬ 
come  more  generally  useful;  particu¬ 
larly  to  young  Mothers,  and  to  those 
who  have  the  early  superintendance 
of  Females,  who  may  draw  some  im¬ 
portant  hints  from  these  observations. 

SELECT 
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PHII.LIDA  AND  COR1DON. 

By  Nicholas  Breton. 

{From  an  old  MS.  compared  mth  England’s 
Helicon,  4 to.  16 14ty 
JN  the  merry  month  of  May, 

In  a  morse  by  breake  of  day, 

I  sawe  a  troupe  of  damsels  playenge; 
Forthe  they  wente,  than  one  a  mayenge, 
And  anon,  by  the  wood  syde. 

Where  that  May  was  in  his  pride, 

There  I  spied  all  alone 
Philiida  aud  Corydon. 

Much  a  doo  they  made,  God  wot. 

He  would  loue,  and  she  would  not. 

She  said,  neuer  man  was  true  ; 

He  said,  neuer  false  to  you. 

He  said,  he  had  lou’d  her  long, 

She  said,  loue  should  haue  no  wrong. 
Uoridon  would  kisse  her  then, 

She  said,  maides  must  kisse  no  men 
Till  they  had  for  good  and  all :  — 

Then  she  made  the  shepheard  call 
All  the  heauens  to  witnesse  truth, 

Reiter  lou’d  a  truer  youth. 

Thus,  with  many  a  pretty  oath, 

Yea  and  nay,  and  faith  and  troath. 

Such  as  sill y  shepheards  use, 

When  they  do  not  loue  abuse, 

Loue,  that  had  beene  long  deluded, 

Was  with  kisses  sweet  concluded, 

And  Philiida  with  garlands  gay 
Was  made  the  lady  of  the  May. 

Mr.  Urban,  Worcester,  April  16. 
J^AVING  lately  read  Mr.  IP  Israeli’s 
elegant  selection,  “  The  Curiosities 
of  Literature,”  1  met  with  the  story  which 
furnishes  the  basis  of  the  following  lines, 
and  which  he  himself  hinted  would  form  a 
pleasing  subject  fora  poetical  exercise. — 
Entirety  at  jteisure,  I  have  devoted  an 
idle  hour  to  the  attempt  (you  will,  per¬ 
haps,  say  it  might  have  been  better  em¬ 
ployed).  If  the  trifle  should  be  thought 
worthy,  you  will  possibly  admit  it  int0 
your  Miscellany.  Yours,  &e.  J.  II.  S. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON, 

j Exemplified  in  an  instance  not  recorded  in 
Scriptuie. 

SHOULD  the  fond  Muse,  presumptuous, 
strive  to  sing 

The  splendid  state  of  Israel’s  glorious  King, 
Or  teach  her  feeble  numbers  to  repeat 
The  lofty  records  penn’d  in  holy  writ ; 

Her  weak  attempt  would  prove  the  effort 
vain, 

To  reach  the  bold,  the  animated  strain  ; 
As  vain  her  hopes,  attention  to  engage 
By  beauties  pilfer’d  from  the  sacred  page  : 
Her  humbler  aim  is  simply  to  rehearse, 

In  ruder  lays,  aud  in  less  polish’d  verse, 
To  Wisdom’s  lore  the  mighty  Monarch’s 
claim,  [fame, 

At  ®nv.e  his  granted  prayer,  his  brightest 


Assail’d  by  artifice  and  wanton  jest, 

And  by  a  trifler’s  question  brought  to  test. 
Now  at  his  court,  delighted,  long  had 
Uf'ei1  [Queen ; 

The  pride  of  Eastern  climes,  the  Sheban 
Its  weaJtb,  its  pleasures,  aud  its  pomp  had 
shar’d. 

And  him  the  wonder  of  the  world  de¬ 
clar’d  ; 

Had  witness’d  Ins  all-comprehensive  mind. 
By  knowledge,  science,  and  by  arts  refin’d; 
Enraptur’d  heard  him,  from  the  simplest 
tacts,  [acts ; 

Explain  all  Nature’s  laws,  and  wondrous 
Speak  of  the  heav’uly  bodies  with  an  ease. 
As  quite  familiar  with  their  due  degrees  ; 
And  close  his  lectures  to  her  wrapt  ap¬ 
plause, 

By  giving  glory  to  the  Great  First  Cause. 
One  day,  in  mirthful  vein  and  sportive 
mo°h>  [stood. 

She,  ’midst  the  court’s  gay  circle,  smiling 
In  either  hand  a  beauteous  wreath  she 
h°re  [store  ; 

Of  loveliest  flowers  from  Nature’s  choicest 
Yet  not  alone  had  Nature  stamp’d  their 
worth, 

For  one  to  Art  ascrib’d  its  brilliant  birth  r 
That  the  bright  garden’s  bounty  had  sup- 
P^edj  [pride. 

Sparkling  with  richest  gems  of  Flora’s 
Where  blushing  tints  with  fragrant  sweets 
entwin’d,  [bin’d; 

Had  faultless  taste  and  harmony  com- 
While  Art  in  this,  with  happiest  success. 
Evinc’d  her  rival  taleuts  scarcely  less. 

Her  imitative  skill  so  well  had  tried. 

One  sense  alone  the  diff  h  ence  could  decide* 
When  thus  the  Queen,  and  with  that  win¬ 
ning  air,  [wear:— 

Which  lovely  woman  knows  so  well  to 
u  Great  King  !  for  knowledge  through  the 
earth  renown’d,  [crown’d  • 

By  wisdom,  more  than  regal  splendour, 
mind  all 

heads, 

Whose  boundless  view 
Indulge  the  weakness  of  our  frailer  sex, 
Forgive  a  harmless  proneness  to  perplex, 
Unbend  the  rigour  of  thy  thought- fix’d 


Whose  mighty 


science  compre- 
[ works  extends  ; 
through  Nature’s 


eye, 

And  to  a  trifling  question  deign  reply  : _ 

Behold  these  chaplets,  view  the  rosy  bands, 

Une  by  the  earth  produced,  one  made  by 
hands ; 

And,  at  the  distance  thou  perceiv’st  their 
Parts,  [Art’s.” 

Tell  me  which  Nature’s  is,  and  which  is 

TIT  astonish’d  King  the  mystic  wreaths 
descried. 

And,  smiling,  not  indignantly,  replied  : 

“  Fairest  of  Nature’s  woiks!  full  well  X 
know, 

When  woman  asks,  the  duty  that  I  owe, 

Honour’d 
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Honour’d  and  pleas’d,  I  ever  feel  inclin’d 
To’  enlarge  the  reason,  and  enrich  the  mind, 
Am  ready,  in  full  measure,  to  impart 
The  stream  of  knowledge  from  my  flowing 
heart, 

Which  boasts  its  rise,  and  rolls  its  ample 
course  [source. 

From  Heaven’s  all  bounteous  and  benignant 
I  am  not  of  that  class  who  meanly  deem 
The  female  intellect  a  trifling  theme, 

And,  circumscribing  the  Almighty  plan, 
Give  mental  dignity  alone  to  man; 
hi  proud  reverse,  I’ve  met  whh  vig’rous 
powers 

In  your  soft  timid  sex,  transcending  ours  ; 
Have  known  intelligence  sublime  inform 
The  tenderest  texture  of  the  fairest  form  ; 
’Tis  hence  I  judge  no  question  you  pro¬ 
pose,  [flows, 

Whate’er  the  motive,  or  from  whence  it 
Unworthy  of  attention  or  respect, 

Or  only  worthy  of  a  cold  neglect : 

Even  your  present  sportive  light  request 
Finds  its  importance  in  my  willing  breast  ; 
But  the  bright  problem,  intricate  and  new, 
Requires  th’  inspection  of  a  nearer  view  ; 
By  no  known  rules  of  science  can  be  tried 
What  sense  alone  is  equal  to  decide, 

No  philosophic  laws  can  here  be  brought, 
To  aid  the  judgment,  or  direct  the  thought. 
The  chaplets  give  me”  —  when  at  once  he 
sees, 

Sporting  in  air,  a  troop  of  vagrant  bees  ; 
Soon  as  the  fluttering  insects  he  espied, 

“  Open  a  window,” — to  his  slaves  he  cried. 
Lur’d  by  the  fragrance  of  the  rich  perfume, 
The  buzzing  cohort  enter’d  straight  the 
room,  [place, 

Pleas’d  with  the  odours  of  the  sumptuous 
And  circumvolving  oft  the  ample  space ; 
At  length,  impell’fl  by  Instinct’s  sovereign 
powers,  [flowers  ; 

The  whole  swarm  settled  on  the  natural 
“  Now,  beauteous  Queen,”  the  gracious 
Monarch  said, 

“Behold  thy  charming  mystery  display’d, 
All  doubts  dispell’d,  which,  candour  bids 
me  own,  [throne 

My -breast  usurp’d,  when  from  this  royal 
The  rival  contest  met  my  wondering  eyes, 
And  Art  and  Nature  claim’d  an  equal 
prize ; — 

Hence,  let  us  shun,  in  doubt’s  perplexing 
hour,  [power; 

All  vain  dependance  on  our  own  vain 
Since  oft  inferior  agencies  dispense 
The  knowledge  that  eludes  our  erring  sense, 
And  spite  of  pride,  in  boasted  reason’s  spite, 
The  meanest  insect  still  may  set  us  right.” 
In  admiration  lost,  the  circling  crowd 
The  judgment  hail’d  with  acclamations 
loud, 

While  bearded  Magi  in  amazement  find 
Thevast  resources  of  their  Sovereign’s  mind, 
And  to  the  riches  of  th’  acknowledg’d  store 
Of  royal  wisdom,  add  one  treasure  more. 

To  simple  story,  let  the  Muse  subjoin 
A  moral,  and  not  uninstructive  line, 


Address’d,  where  centres  every  pleasing 
care,  [Fair; 

To  her  proud  Country’s  boast,  the  British 
Accept  the  grateful  tribute,  lovely  throng ! 
’Tis  richly  paid,  if  paid  with  smiles,  the 
song : 

The  matchless  wreaths  which  here  have 
been  pourtray’d,  [maid. 

Bear  each  resemblance  to  some  youthful 
’Mongst  whom,  in  early  Life’s  gay  fleeting 
years, 

The  varied  character  full  mark’d  appears; 
Some  with  false  glare  of  meretricious  Art 
Allure,  with  specious  show,  th’  unguarded 
heart ; 

While  some  in  meek  Simplicity’s  attire 
Secure  th’  affection  which  their  charms  in¬ 
spire  ;  [ways. 

Each  have  their  beauties,  in  their  different 
Each  will  attract  adulatory  praise  ; 

The  insect  tribe  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Will  buzz  around,  will  flatter,  and  will  sting; 
The  drone,  the  wasp,  the  hornet  too,  will 
press, 

And,  fluttering,  follow  every  gaudy  dress. 
While  the  sagacious  Bee,  to  Nature  true. 
Will  only  Virtue,  real  Worth,  pursue. 

- — -  J.  H.  S. 

A  SONNET, 

On  visiting  the  Site  of  Carthage,  near  Tunis8 
in  the  year  1809. 

“  Si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis 
arma 

At  sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  ne- 
fandi.”  Virgil. 

YE  teeming  wastes,  ye-  massive  piles  of 
old,  [teringoar. 

Proud  Carthage’  site !  where  erst  the  glit- 
Pre-eminent  in  gorgeous  triumph,  roll’d, — 
Barbaric  pomp  and  pageantry  of  war  ! 
Grim  Moloch’s  shrine,  and  wild  Ambition’s 
tomb. 

Archives  of  perfidy,  detested  be  — 

No  laughing  Ceres  will  thy  tracts  resume. 
Crimson’d  with  crimes,  and  stain’d  with 
infamy ; 

No  golden  lyre  awakes  the  inspir’d  lay  ; 

No  frolic  loves  amid  thy  hamlets  dwell  ; 
By  ruin’d  cisterns  *  lurking  foxes  stray. 
Upon  the  tow’rf  the  owl  stands  con- 
tinel  J ! 

Her  rapid  flight  stern  Desolation  bends. 
And  o’er  the  guilty  land  her  sable  wing  ex¬ 
tends. 

Dec.  15,  1811. _  G.  H.  T. 

*  Immense  subterraneous  apartments 
to  contain  water.  Seventeen  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  pre¬ 
servation. 

f  The  remains  of  a  temple  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Diana. — This  tower,  the 
cisterns,  three  granaries  contiguous,  and 
some  scattered  masses  of  earth,  indications 
of  an  aqueduct,  are  the  only  monuments 
of  the  once-famed  cities  of  Carthage  1 
X  “  The  owl  stands  continel  on  the 
Watch  Tower  of  Afrasiab.”  Sir  William 
Jones’s  Persian  G rammer. 
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House  of  Commons,  April  27. 

A  Petition  against  ship-building  in  In¬ 
dia  was  presented. 

On  a  Petition  from  Liverpool  against  the 
Orders  in  Council  being  presented,  Mr. 
Rose  utterly  denied  an  expression  imputed 
to  him  by  the  deputation  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  that  France  and  England,  in  point  of 
commercial  distresses,  were  like  two  men 
with  their  heads  in  a  bucket  of  water ;  and 
that  no  relief  could  be  granted  till  it  should 
be  seen  which  could  stand  drowning  best. 
He  declared  he  had  never  treated  their 
complaints  and  sufferings  with  levity. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
a  suitable  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to 
the  rapidity  of  Lord  Wellington’s  opera¬ 
tions,  moved  the  votes  of  Thanks  to  Lord 
Wellington,  Lieut.-gen.  Picton,  Major- 
gens.  Walker,  Kempt,  Leith,  Colville, 
the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and 
Portuguese  Artillery,  Officers  of  British 
and  Portuguese  corps,  for  their  services 
at  Badajoz,  and  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  for  the  bravery  and 
zeal  so  eminently  displayed  by  them  at 
the  taking  of  that  fortress ;  which,  after  a 
remark  by  Adm.  Sir  J .  Yorke,  that  the 
highest  dignity  that  the  country  had  to 
bestow  would  fall  short  of  rewarding  the 
merits  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  he  thought 
should  be  vested  with  a  Marshal’s  staff, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country,  was  carried 
unanimously. 


House  of  Lords,  April  28. 

Lord  Holland,  alluding  to  the  message 
of  the  American  President,  stating  that 
an  emissary  (Capt.  Henry)  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting  rebel¬ 
lion  in  a  part  of  the  States,  and  of  offer¬ 
ing  assistance  from  this  country  to  such 
as  would  engage  in  it,  inquired  how  far 
this  charge  was  well  founded,  and  if  the 
person  in  question  was  an  accredited 
agent. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  solemnly  dis¬ 
claimed  for  himself,  and  he  believed  he 
might  for  his  Majesty’s  Government,  any 
intention  such  as  bad  been  alledged :  no 
such  individual  had  been  authorised  by 
him,  nor  employed  with  his  knowledge. 
If  the  respectable  officer  (late  Sir  J.  Craig) 
who  had  commanded  in  that  quarter  had 
employed  him,  it  must  have  been  for  the 
purpose  merely  of  acquiring  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  his 
conduct  in  a  nice  and  difficult  situation. 
So  far  from  Capt.  Henry  having  been  au¬ 
thorised  by  Government,  they  had  not 
<*snt.  Mag.  Suppl.  LXXXII.  Part  I. 
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even  known  of  his  being  employed  until 
after  his  return  to  Quebec. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that,  unless  the  pa¬ 
pers  connected  with  the  subject  were  laid 
before  the  House,  he  should  move  some 
resolutions  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Lord 
Stanley,  after  a  preliminary  speech,  in 
which  he  noticed  the  commercial  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  country,  and  attributed 
them  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  moved 
that  the  Petitions  from  Birmingham,  &c. 
against  these  Orders  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

,  Mr.  Rose,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  and  Mr.  Stephen,  had  no  objection 
to  the  matter  going  into  a  Committee,  that 
the  mistake  might  be  corrected  as  to  the 
distresses  of  the  country  flowing  from 
them ;  but  would  not  pledge  themselves 
to  vote  for  their  being  rescinded. 

Messrs.  Baring ,  Brougham,  Tierney „ 
and  Douglas,  spoke  a  few  words  ;  after 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  disclaimed  any  intention,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government,  to 
promote  a  separation  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States  of  America;  but 
thought  that  Mr.  Henry  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  Sir  J.  Craig  to  procure  infor¬ 
mation,  at  a  time  when  Canada  was 
threatened. 

.  April  29. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Orders  in  Council,  after  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  avowed  that  the  late 
“  Declaration”  [seep.  576]  contained  the 
opinion  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  upon 
the  subject. 


May  1. 

A  Petition  from  Nottingham  was  pre¬ 
sented,  complaining  of  the  evils  which 
they  suffered  from  the  practices  of  evil- 
disposed  persons,  directed  against  the 
stocking-frames,  &c.  and  praying  relief. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  being  taken  into  consideration, 
the  Resolutions  relative  to  the  Barrack 
Estimates  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Eree - 
mantle,  who,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Bankes,  moved,  that  50,000/.  should  be 
deducted  from  the  original  grant  (54,000/.) 

Gens.  Tarleton ,  Jascoigne,  and  Phipps , 
Messrs.  C.  Smith,  B.  Bathurst ,  Wrottesley , 
Wharton ,  Bankes,  Wynne,  Bastard,  Col. 
Wood ,  and  Sir  J.  Newport,  shortly  spoke. 

M  F« 
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Mr.  Creevey  aceused  Lord  Glenbervie, 
the  Surveyor  General,  and  chief  proprietor 
of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  of  making  profit¬ 
able  agreements  between  himself  and  him¬ 
self,  in  his  respective  capacities. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  opposed  the  grant.  The 
Hon.  Baronet’s  speech  excited  much  op¬ 
position  ;  and  Gen.  Manners  called  him 
to  order. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  severely 
Reprehended  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
the  Hon.  Baronet’s  speech,  who,  he  said, 
Still  felt  a  little  awkward  in  regard  to  the 
Piccadilly  affair. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  he  should,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Hon.  Baronet’s  speech,  vote 
for  the  grant;  which  was  ultimately  car¬ 
ried,  by  134  to  112. 


May  4. 

The  Committee  on  the  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil  sat,  and  received  evidence. 

On  the  question  that  the  Resolutions 
on  the  Sinecure  Offices  Bill  be  read  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  Mr.  W.  Dundas  maintained  that 
the  measure  was  a  gross  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Union ;  and  said  that  the  natives 
looked  with  fond  attachment  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  offices  of  the  Great  Seal, 
the  Privy  Seal,  and  Vice-admiral,  as  the 
remnants  of  their  former  Regal  dignities. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said  that 
the  revenue  would  suffer,  if  the  responsible 
and  Opulent  individuals  now  occupying 
the  places  of  Receivers  General  of  Land 
Tax,  Customs,  Excise,  and  Bishop’s 
Rents,  were  removed :  some  of  the  de¬ 
puties  would  be  required  to  perform  duties 
at  the  same  time  and  in  different  places. 
The  chief  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  remove 
the  principals  from  offices  of  high  trust, 
jn  favour  of  deputies  of  low  extraction, 
incompetent  talents,  and,  perhaps,  even 
destitute  of  common  honesty. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  with  much  energy  com¬ 
bated  the  arguments  of  the  preceding 
speaker.  “  It  was  notorious,”  he  said, 
“  that  the  Regent  was  surrounded  with 
favourites,  and,  as  it  were,  hemmed  in 
with  minions,  not  one  of  whom  was  of 
any  character.  In  regard  to  Col.  Mac- 
mahon,  the  publick,  who  pay  him,  know 
nothing  of  any  services  he  has  performed. 
He  would  rather  give  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  to  a  Nelson  or  a  Wellington,  than 
a  single  farthing  to  a  gamester  or  a  spend¬ 
thrift.” 

Col.  Bastard  remarked  that  sinecures 
were  too  often  given  rather  as  a  considera¬ 
tion  for  accepting  office,  than  for  the  la¬ 
bours  or  the  services  performed  in  it. 

Mr.  Perceval  re-urged  the  arguments 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  maintained 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  not 
greater  than  was  necessary  to  withstand 
the  influence  which  the  great  increase  of 
wealth  and  property  in  the  country  gave 


to  the  popular  and  aristocratical  branches 
of  the  constitution. 

Messrs.  Courtenay,  Banlces ,  Vansittart, 
and  Lord  A.  Hamilton,  shortly  spoke ;  after 
which  the  motion  was  carried  against  Mi¬ 
nisters,  by  134  to  123. 


House  ok  Lords,  May  5. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  notified,  by 
commission,  to  the  Princesses  Annuity, 
Irish  Spirit  Duties,  Glass  Duties,  Gold 
Coin,  Irish  Grain  Distillation  Prohibition, 
Irish  Spirit  Duties  Collection,  Irish  Pub¬ 
lic  Accounts,  Irish  Military  Accounts,  the 
Pensions’,  &c.  Duty,  Canada  Trade,  Cof¬ 
fee,  Auction  Duty,  Col.  O’Neele’s  In¬ 
demnity,  Tottenham  Court  Road  Paving, 
and  several  Private  Bills. 

Marquis  Wellesley  presented  a  Petition 
from  750  merchants,  traders  of  London, 
praying  that  the  East  India  trade  might 
be  continued  to  the  Port  of  London,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  large  capitals  vested  in 
warehouses,  &c.  His  Lordship  said  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

On  the  Petitions  from  the  manufactu¬ 
rers  against  the  Orders  in  Council  being 
read,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  that  Mi¬ 
nisters  would  not  object  to  a  Committee. 

Lord  Holland ,  after  some  remarks, 
moved  for  communications  from  Sir  J. 
Craig,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
Henry  in  a  mission  to  the  United  States. 
&c.  * 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that,  at  the 
close  of  1808,  the  Commander-in-chief  at 
Boston  issued  orders  to  the  troops  to  be 
in  readiness  to  march  at  an  hour’s  notice : 
Congress  also,  in  December,  voted  the 
raising  of  50,000  volunteers.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  these  hostile 
preparations  was  the  attack  of  the  British 
North  American  possessions ;  and  when 
Mr.  Erskine  very  properly  required  ex¬ 
planation,  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  that,  from  the  treatment  experienced 
from  both  the  belligerents,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  might  consider 
itself  as  justified  in  commencing  hostilities 
without  further  notice.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  that  Sir  J.  Craig  employed 
Henry.  There  were  several  interpolations 
in  the  papers  as  published  ;  but  he  ad¬ 
mitted  the  instructions  of  Sir  J.  Craig  to 
be  genuine.  These  instructions,  however, 
had,  he  contended,  been  misinterpreted  ; 
the  object  was  not  to  excite  discontents, 
but  to  obtain  information  of  the  state  of 
the  discontents  in  America,  with  a  view  to 
the  use  of  them  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Erskine  had  concluded  his 
arrangement,  Henry  was  recalled  by  Sir 
J.  Craig;  but  Government  knew  not  the 
transaction  until  his  mission  had  ceased. 

Earl  Grey  reprobated  the  attempt  to 
seduce  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
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during  a  period  of  peace ;  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  production  of  documents. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  said,  he  had  never 
heard  so  much  exaggeration  as  in  this  trans¬ 
action  ;  and  thought  that  whatever  blame 
might  be  attributed  to  Sir  J.  Craig,  there 
was  none  to  Ministers. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdovone ,  Lords  Mul- 
grave,  Westmoreland ,  Darnley ,  and  Hol¬ 
land ,  spoke  shortly. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  73  to  27. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  in  a 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Distillery  Bill, 
Mr.  W.  Pole  proposed  two  Resolutions 
for  equalizing  the  duty  upon  Corn  and 
Sugar  .Spirits.  The  excise  on  the  former 
was  removed,  and  on  the  latter,  an  im¬ 
post  was  made  of. 3s.  8 d.  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ryder  said,  that  unlawful 
oaths,  of  a  most  horrible  nature,  had  re¬ 
cently  been  administered  in  the  counties 
ef  York,  Lancaster,  and  Chester,  not 
merely  in  breach  of  the  public  peace,  but 
to  the  destruction  of  all  kinds  of  private 
property,  and  even  to  the  assassination 
of  peaceable  and  industrious  inhabitants. 
A  copy  of  one  of  these  oaths,  found  in  the 
pocket  of  a  man  killed  in  an  attack  upon 
Mr.  Burton’s  manufactory,  was  couched 
in  these  terms : 

“  I.  A.  B.  of  my  own  voluntary  will, 
do  declare,  and  swear,  that  I  never  will 
reveal  to  any  person  or  persons,  in  any 
place  or  places,  under  the  canopy  of 
Heaven,  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons 
composing  the  Secret  Committee,  either 
by  word,  deed,  sign,  or  by  address,  marks, 
complexion,  or  any  other  thing  that  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  same,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  put  out  of  the  world 
by  the  first  brother  whom  l  may  meet,  and 
of  having  my  name  and  character  blotted 
out  of  existence  :  and  I  do  further  swear, 
that  I  will  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
punish  with  death  any  traitor  or  traitors 
who  may  rise  up  against  us,  though  he 
should  fly  to  the  utmost  verge  of  existence. 
— So  help  me  God  to  keep  this  oath  in¬ 
violate.” 

He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  to  amend  the  31st  Geo. 
III.  c.  103,  making  the  administering 
or  taking  of  the  oath  a  capital  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy;  with  a  provi¬ 
sion,  however,  that  if  an  individual  con¬ 
fessed  his  guilt  previously  to  his  being 
charged  before  a  magistrate,  and  swore 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  he  should  be 
exempted  from  the  punishment  imposed. 

Messrs.  W.  Wynne,  Horner,  Brougham , 
and  Whitbread,  opposed  the  motion,  with¬ 
out  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  being  first  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  existing  law  punished  the 
offence  by  transportation  :  that  act  should 
kave  been  resorted  to,  and  shewn  to  be 


inefficient,  before  a  new  capital  punish¬ 
ment  was  created. 

Messrs.  Perceval  and  Stephen  spoke, 
after  which  leave  was  given. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  Messrs.  Cooke,  Elridge,  J.  Stanley,  T. 
Ostler,  and  J.  Schofield,  were  examined. 


May  6. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor ,  after  remarking  on  the 
delay  in  all  Chancery  causes,  which  arises 
in  part  from  the  increase  of  bankruptcy  pe¬ 
titions,  hearing  cases  on  motions,  and  from, 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  mind  being  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  and  his  not  having  the  ta¬ 
lent  of  quick  decision,  though  this  might 
be  said  to  be  supplied  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  quickness  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
moved,  that  it  be  a  special  instruction  to 
the  Committee,  to  enquire  into  this  delay, 
and  examine  witnesses. 

Messrs.  Morris  and  Simeon  opposed  the 
motion,  as  unnecessary,  and  tending  to 
injure  the  feelings  of  the  noble  Lord.  Af¬ 
ter  remarking  that  the  delay  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  great  increase  of  business, 
the  latter  observed,  that  the  judicial  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  had 
stood  the  test  of  15  years,  and  only  three 
appeals  had  been  taken  against  his  judg¬ 
ments  within  that  period.  They  were 
averse  from  the  Bar  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  Bench. 

Sir  W.  Lemon,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  and 
Lord  Mjlton,  supported  the  motion,  which 
was  negatived  by  84  to  20. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  a  variety  of 
sums  were  voted  for  Ireland. 

May  7. 

Mr.  Creevey  opposed  the  taking  into 
consideration  the  Reaent’s  Canal  Bill  un¬ 
til  this  day  fortnight,  as  did  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly,  on  the  grounds  that  Lord  Glenber- 
vie  and  Mr.  Nash  (the  designer  of  the 
improvements  in  Marylebone-park)  were 
shareholders  in  the  Canal  ;  and  that  it 
would  break  in  upon  a  large  and  salu¬ 
brious  space  of  ground,  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  health  and  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis.  The 
amendment  was,  however-,  negatived  by 
49  to  15. 

Messrs.  G.  Nailor  and  B.  Rhotley  of 
Sheffield,  with  Mr.  J.  Wedgwood  and  Mr. 
R.  Stevenson  of  Staffordshire,  were  this 
day  examined  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Orders  in  Council. 

Mr.  Creevey,  after  stating  that  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Tellerships  of  the  Exchequer,  held 
by  the  Marquis  of  Buckinghamshire  and 
Earl  Camden,  had  increased  since  the 
American  war  from  7000/.  to  25,000/.  per 
annum  each  ;  and  that  they  each  received 
a  sum  annually  which  exceeded  the  united 
pensions  granted  for  great  and  meritorious 
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services  to  Lords  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Duncan,  Hutchinson,  and  St.  Vincent, 
moved,  “  That  the  office  was  executed  em 
tirely  by  deputy,  an*d  granted  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  possessors  for  services  performed  by 
their  respective  fathers.” 

Mr.  Perceval  maintained  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  holders  of  the  office  had  legal  and 
vested  rights  in  the  grant,  with  which  the 
House  could  not  interfere.  He  should 
move  the  previous  question. 

Messrs.  Ponsonby ,  Tierney ,  and  Hor - 
tier,  contended  that,  by  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  an  estate  in  office  was  private  pro¬ 
perty  •  and  thought  it  better  that  the  No¬ 
ble  Lords  should  continue  to  receive  the 
usual  emoluments,  than  that  a  new  prin¬ 
ciple  should  be  introduced,  which  might, 
go  to  hazard  the  permanency  of  those 
existing  resolutions  by  which  property  is 
secured  to  the  legal  owners.  The  doc¬ 
trine  might  be  unpopular,  but  that  mo¬ 
tive  should  not  influence  them,  i 

Mr.  Brand  moved  an  amendment,  that 
a  Committee  be  appointed,  to  ehquire  for 
precedents  as  to  the  deduction  from  any 
fees  payable  to  the  Tellers  of  Exchequer. 

Messrs.  Whitbread,  Bankes,  Wilberforce, 
Lyttleton,  and  Mr.  Creevcy  acceded  to  the 
amendment;  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Ba  tknrst  and  Vansittart,  and  ultimately 
lost  by  146  to  38 ;  and  the  original  reso¬ 
lution  of  Mr.  Creevey  was  afterwards  ne¬ 
gatived. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after  noticing 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  in¬ 
creased,  by  means  of  which  unpopular 
Ministers  were  retained  by  the  Sovereign  ; 
and  that  the  votes  of  Parliament  were 
sometimes  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  Nation  at  large,  said,  that  a  full, 
fair,  and  adequate  representation  of  the 
people  would  best  be  obtained  gradually. 
He  should  proceed  step  by  step;  and  his 
first  effort  would  be,  to  limit,  by  Bill,  the 
expences  of  County  elections.  For  this 
purpose  he  should  suggest,  that  a  Special 
County  Court  for  the  nomination  of  can¬ 
didates  be  appointed;  and  that  the  elec¬ 
tors  should  be  allowed  to  give  in  their 
votes  in  the  hundred  in  which  they  re¬ 
sided,  and  that  one  day  be  appointed  for 
receiving  suffrages  in  each  hundred.  This 
would  put  an  end  to  the  corrupt  practice 
of  giving  money  to  voters,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  defraying  the  charges  they  had 
incurred  in  coming  to  poll. 

Mr.  Perceval  said,  that  he  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  li¬ 
miting  the  expences  of  County  elections, 
though  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to 
support  any  of  its  provisions.  He  denied 
that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  in¬ 
creased,  or  that  it  could  retain  an  incom¬ 
petent  administration  in  power.  The  So¬ 
vereign,  however,  had  authority  sufficient 


to  continue  his  confidence  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals,  who,  anxious  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Empire,  held  its  affairs  with  as 
able  a  judgment,  and  as  firm  a  hand,  as 
auy  of  their  rivals. — Leave  granted. 


House  of  Lords,  May  8. 

Their  Lordships  concurred  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  that 
Sir  J.  Innes  Ker  had  made  good  his  title 
to  the  Dukedom  of  Roxburgh. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Brand,  in  prefacing  his  motion  for  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform,  read  a  calculation  he 
had  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  182 
individuals  nominate,  or  otherwise  by 
their  influence  procure  the  return  of,  326 
Members  to  that  House;  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber,  including  placemen,  there  were  262 
persons  who  had  not  the  power  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  free  discretion  in  debate.  He 
would  propose  that  those  boroughs  which 
had  no  population  should  he  disfranchised  ; 
and  that  other  places,  such  as  Birming¬ 
ham,  Sheffield,  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
that  vast  mass  of  population  to  the  North 
of  Oxford-street,  should  return  Members 
to  Parliament.  He  thought  Copyholders 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  Members 
of  Parliament.  After  many  remarks  on 
the  inadequate  representation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  regularity  with  which  bo. 
roughs  were  sold,  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  31st  Geo.  III.  c.  48, 
and  to  enable  Copyholders  to  vote  for 
Knights  of  the  Shire. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  seconded  the 
motion. 

Mr.  W.  Elliott,  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
contended,  that  though  particular  places 
might  not  be  represented,  they  were  not 
less  flourishing  than  those  which  were  ; 
there  was  an  identity  of  interests  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  people;  and  the 
fact  was,  that  the  House  represented  the 
People.  He  would  particularly  object  to 
Triennial  Parliaments,  as  being  more  cor¬ 
rupt  than  Septennial  ones.  He  was  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  people  did  not  wish  for  a 
reform,  however  particular  persons  might 
represent  that  they  did.  Were  the  mo¬ 
tion  granted,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conciliate  the  various  classes  of  reformers; 
while  the  attempt  would  unsettle  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
Constitution  as  it  stood.  To  commence  a 
parliamentary  reform  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  even  were  it  necessary,  would  be 
to  commence  the  repair  of  a  house  in  the 
hurricane  season.  At  this  critical  period, 
was  it  prudent  to  call  in  the  people  ta 
search  the  very  foundations  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  ?  Such  an  attempt  would  be 
only  to  make  breaches,  and  to  let  in  all 

the 
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the  fury  of  the  elements  upon  that  vene¬ 
rable  edifice  which  had  withstood  so  many 
storms  and  assaults. 

Mr.  Ward  complimented  tue  preceding 
speaker  on  his  eloquence,  which  he  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  declared 
that  he  coincided  with  him  in  opinion  on 
this  subject. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  after  stating  that  he 
should  support  the  motion  on  constitu¬ 
tional  grounds,  declared  that  all  reform 
should  have  his  support.  He  considered 
that  the  great  charter  of  the  country  was 
not  obsolete,  however  it  might  be  in¬ 
fringed  ;  that  charter  was  the  birthright 
of  Englishmen.  He  would  quote  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Windham,  iu  favour  of 
parliamentary  reform :  in  former  times 
they  never  dreamt  of  sending  writs  to 
stocks  and  stones,  and  yet  they  had  able 
men  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country ; 
and  if  they  were  now  desirous  of  reform. 


they  should  repeal  the  Aets  for  Septennial 
and  Triennial  Parliaments,  and  restore  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  issue  writs  to 
other  than  rotten  boroughs. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  Sir  S.  Ro - 
milly,  Messrs.  Whitbread,  Lyttelton,  Pon- 
sonby,  and  Sir  J.  Newport,  supported  the 
motion;  which  was  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Perceval,  D.  Giddy,  and  Martin,  Lords 
Milton  and  Castlereagh. 

Mr.  Gooch  said,  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  annals  of  a  country  when  a  greater 
mass  of  honour,  of  integrity,  and  of  ta¬ 
lent,  were  combined  in  that  House  ;  and 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Whitbreadt 
said,  that  if  those  who  possessed  places 
on  the  one  side,  and  who  expected  them 
on  the  other,  would  retire,  he  would  wil¬ 
lingly  divide  with  the  Opposition  on  any 
question  with  the  remainder. 

Mr.  Brand's  motion  was  negatived,  at 
two  o’clock,  by  215  to  83. 

[7b  be  continued.'] 
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Admiralty-office ,  April  28.  Vice-adm. 
Sir  E.  Pellew  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Sir  P.  Parker,  of  the  Menelaus, 
giving  an  account  of  the  boats  of  that  ship 
having,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  R. 
Maiawaring,  captured,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  near  the  bay  of  Frejus,  a  new 
French  brig  of  war  called  the  St.  Joseph, 
pierced  for  16  guns,  but  none  mounted; 
on  her  first  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Toulon, 
laden  with  naval  stores.  The  brig  was 
moored  within  pistol-shot  of  a  battery  (to 
which  she  had  hawsers  fast),  and  flanked 
by  another,  as  also  by  musketry  from  the 
Shore,  notwithstanding  which  the  service 
was  performed  without  a  man  being  ei¬ 
ther  killed  or  wounded  on  our  side.  One 
of  the  Enemy’s  batteries  is  stated  to  have 
suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  launch 
of  the  Menelaus. — Sir.  E.  Pellew  has  also 
transmitted  a  letter  from  Capt.  Manley, 
of  the  Badger,  giving  an  account!  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Countess  d’Emerieau 
French  privateer,  of  11  guns  and  110 
men  :  she  upset  when  in  the  act  of  haul¬ 
ing  her  wind  in  action  with  the  Badger, 
and  only  14  of  her  crew,  including  the 
commander,  could  be  saved  by  the  sloop’s 
cutter,  the  gig  and  jolly-boat  having  be£n 
shot  through. — Adm.  Lord  Keith  has  trans¬ 
mitted  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Capt.  Burdett,  of  the  Maidstone,  to  Vice- 
adm.  Sir  E.  Pellew,  giving  an  account  of 
the  boats  of  that  ship,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  M'Meekan,  having,  on  the  4t.h 
inst.  captured,  off  Cape  de  Gatt,  the 
Martinet,  a  French  xebeck-rigged  priva¬ 
teer,  of  two  guns  and  51  men. 

Admiralty  ^office,  May  2.  Vice-admiral 
©tway  has  transmitted  a  letter  from  Capt, 


Parker,  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Sarpedon, 
giving  an  account  of  his  having,  on  the 
26th  of  April,  captured  off  Fair  Island, 
the  Danish  schooner  privateer  Rap.  armed 
with  four  guns,  10  swivels,  and  25  men, 
out  two  days  from  North  Bergen,  without 
making  any  capture. 

Admiralty -office.  May  9.  A  letter  from 
Capt.  Talbot,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Vic¬ 
torious,  and  Senior  Officer  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  to  Capt.  Charles  Row- 
ley,  Captain  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Eagle, 
dated  Port  St.  George,  Lissa,  March  3, 
1812,  states,  that  on  the  16th  ult.  he  ar¬ 
rived  off  the  port  of  Venice,  but  as  the 
weather  was  then  very  foggy,  and  con¬ 
tinued  so  till  the  21st,  he  was  prevented 
from  recounoitring  the  port.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  that  day  three  brigs,  a  large 
ship,  and  two  settees,  appeared  E.  N  E. 
The  Captain  was  convinced  that  the  ship 
was  one  of  the  Enemy’s  line  of  battle 
ships,  proceeding  from  Venice  to  the 
port  of  Pola  in  Istria. — The  signal  was 
made  for  the  Weazel  to  chase,  and  at.  a 
quarter  past  four  the  next  morning,  she 
commenced  the  action  with  the  two  brigs, 
and  soon  after  the  Victorious  commenced 
the  action  with  the  line  of  battle  ship  at  the 
distance  of  half-pistol  shot.  At  day  light 
the  Weazel  was  seen  in  chase  of  the  brigs  ; 
but,  as  she  did  not  appear  to  close  with 
the  chace,  Capt.  Talbot  recalled  her, 
when  Capt.  Andrews  placed  hi.s  brig  very 
judiciously  on  the  bow  of  the  line  of  battle 
ship,  within  pistol-shot,  and  gave  her 
three  broadsides. — About  nine  o’clock,  the 
line  of  battle  ship,  havingbecome  perfectly 
unmanageable,  and  lost  her  mizen-mast, 
struck,  and  Capt,  Talbot  sent  his  First 

Lieute- 
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Lieutenant,  Mr.  Peake,  on  board  to  take 
possession  of  her.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Rivoli,  of  74  guns  ;  the  other  ships  of  the 
squadron  were  the  Mameluke  brig,  of  10 
guns,  and  the  Jena  and  Mercure,  of  18 
guns  each.  From  the  length  of  the  ac¬ 
tion,  Capt.  Talbot  observes,  the  loss  of 
men  and  damages  on  both  sides  must  have 
been  very  severe,  neither  ship  having 
been  above  half  musket-shot  distant  from 
each  other  during  the  whole  of  the  action. 
He  also  does  justice  to  the  bravery  and 
skill  displayed  by  the  French  Commander, 
Commodore  Barre.  He  did  not  surrender 
his  ship  till  nearly  two  hours  after  she  was 
rendered  unmanageable,  and  had  400 
men  killed  or  wounded ;  his  Captain  and 
most  of  his  officers  being  either  killed  or 
wounded.  Capt.  Talbot  says  he  has  to 
regret  the  loss  of  two  very  fine  young 
men.  Lieutenants  Thomas  H.  Griffiths 
and  Robert  S.  Ashbridge,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  who  were  mortally  wounded 
early  in  the  action.  lie  himself  re¬ 
ceived  a  contusion  from  a  splinter,  which 
nearly  deprived  him  of  his  eyesight  for 
some  days. 

[Capt.  Talbot  then  observes,  that  the 
Rivoli,  after  losing  her  masts,  was  brought 
into  Lissa.  He  praises  the  exertions  of 
Capt.  Andrews,  of  the  Weazel,  and  re¬ 
commends  Lieut.  G.  Filliott  for  promotion. 
A  party  of  the  wounded  prisoners  were 
landed  in  Istria,  the  remainder  sent  from 
Lissa  to  Spalatro.  The  sick  on  hoard  the 
Victorious  assisted  in  the  action.  The 
conduct  of  Capt.  Stevens,  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  Mr.  Crawford,  Master,  Messrs. 
Gibbons  and  Keeling,  Master’s  Mates, 
is  praised,  as  well  as  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Baird,  Surgeon,  and  Mr.  O’Meara, 
Assistant.] 

Here  follows  a  letter  from  Capt.  An¬ 
drews,  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Weazel, 
mentioning  his  having  pursued  the  Ene¬ 
my’s  brigs,  two  of  which  he  engaged 
within  half  pistol-shot.  One  of  them,  the 
Mercure,  of  IS  24-pounders,  carronades, 
after  an  action  of  40  minutes,  blew 
up  ;  the  other,  seeing  the  fate  of  her 
consort,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
darkness  of  the  morning,  made  her  es¬ 
cape.  Capt.  Andrews  recommends  his 
First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  George  Elliott,  for 
promotion. 

Adm.  Foley  has  transmitted  a  letter  from 
Captain  Cunningham,  of  his  Majesty’s 
sloop  Bermuda,  giving  an  account  of  the 
recapture  of  the  Apelles,  near  Etaples. 
Capt..  Cunningham  adds,  that  the  Skylark 
was  completely  destroyed,  lying  some 
distance  to  the  Eastward,  still  smoking. 
Four  soldiers,  calling  themselves  part  of 
the  King  of  Rome’s  body-guard,  and 
bearing  the  insignia  of  that  corps,  were 
taken  on  board  the  Apelles. 


Supplement  to  the  London  Gazette. 

Downmg-street,  May  9.  Extract  of  a 
Dispatch  from  the  Earl  of  Wellington, 
dated  Niza,  April  16. 

Marshal  Soult  collected  his  army  at 
Villa  Franca,  in  Estremadura,  on  the  8th 
inst.  and  having  there  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Badajoz,  he  retired  before  day-light 
on  the  9th  towards  the  frontiers  of  Anda¬ 
lusia.  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  Thomas  Graham 
directed  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton 
to  follow  their  rear  with  the  cavalry  ;  and 
he  attacked  and  defeated  the  French  ca¬ 
valry  at  Villa  Garcia,  with  Major-gen. 
Le  Marchant’s  and  Major-gen.  Anson’s 
brigades,  the  latter  under  the  command 
of  Lieut.-col.  the  Hon,  F.  Ponsonby,  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  instant.  I  have 
the  honour  to  inclose  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  T. 
Graham’s  letter,  inclosing  Lieut.-gen.  Sir 
S.  Cotton’s  report,  and  the  return  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
I  have  only  to  add  my  commendations  of 
the  conduct  of  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  S.  Cotton, 
Maj.-gen.  Le  M archant,  and  the  officers 
and  troops  under  their  command.  The 
Lnemy  retired  on  that  day  from  Llerena, 
and,  since,  entirely  from  the  province  of 
Estremadura, 

I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  Gen.  Bal- 
lasteros  had  entered  Seville.  The  Conde 
de  Penne  Villemur,  with  a  detachment  of 
the  5th  army,  which  had  been  sent  from 
Estremadura  into  the  Condado  de  Niebla, 
had  approached  that  town  by  the  right  of 
the  Guadalquiver,  and  was  engaged  with 
the  Enemy’s  garrison  of  Seville,  and  of 
the  fortified  convent  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  5th  inst.  and  had  obliged 
them  to  retire  within  their  works.  The 
Conde  de  Penne  Villemur  retreated  on 
the  10th,  according  to  a  suggestion  which 
was  made  to  him  by  me  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  and  the  certainty 
that  1  had  that  Marshal  Soult  would  re¬ 
turn  immediately  into  Andalusia  without 
risking  an  action,  to  which  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  bring  him;  and  1  trust  that 
the  Conde  de  Penne  Villemur  will  have 
communicated  to  Gen.  Ballasteros  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  I  desired  might  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  him. 

Since  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship  on  the 
7th  instant,  I  have  received  reports  of 
transactions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciu¬ 
dad  Rodrigo  only  to  the  9th  instant.  The 
Enemy  still  kept  the  place  blockaded, 
but  had  made  no  attack  upon  it,  nor  had 
repeated  their  visit  to  Almeida,  having 
suffered  some  loss  in  the  reconnoissance 
of  that  place  on  the  3d  instant.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  on  the  7th,  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  the  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  broke  up,  and  marched 
towards  Sabugal,  where  I  believe  that 
Marshal  Marmont  came  himself.  Major- 

*  general 
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general  Victor  Alten,  whom  I  had  kept  in 
front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  with  the  1st 
hussars,  till  the  end  of  March,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  (although  at  a  distance)  through 
Lower  Beira  by  Marshal  Marmont’s  ad¬ 
vanced  guard;  and  having  quitted  Cas- 
tello  Branco  on  the  8th  inst.  they  moved 
on  ;  and  the  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  2500  men,  of  which  six  squadrons  of 
cavalry  entered  Castello  Branco  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th;  Brig.-gen.  Le  Cor, 
with  his  brigade  of  militia,  having  been 
obliged  to  retire  upon  Sarnadas,  when  he 
saw  the  Enemy  advance.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  heard  that  Gen.  Alten  had 
retired  across  the  Tagus,  I  ordered  him 
to  cross  that  river  again,  which  he  did  on 
the  12th,  and  the  Enemy  retired  from 
Castello  Branco  before  day-light  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  and  Brig.-gen.  Le 
Cor  and  Major-gen.  Alten  entered  the 
place.  The  Enemy  have  as  usual,  in 
this  expedition,  robbed  and  murdered  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  the  in¬ 
jury  which  they  have  done,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  has  been  confined  to  these  acts 
of  atrocity;  all  the  stores  in  our  maga¬ 
zines  at  Castello  Branco  and  our  hospital 
there,  having  been  removed  to  this  side  of 
the  Tagus.  I  cannot  sufficiently  applaud 
the  firmness  and  good  conduct  of  Brig.- 
general  Le  Cor.  He  remained  in  Cas¬ 
tello  Branco  till  he  saw  a  superior  Enemy 
advancing  upon  him;  and  he  then  re¬ 
tired  in  good  order,  no  further  than  was 
necessary.  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  Soult’s 
retreat  from  Villa  Franca,  I  put  the  army 
jn  motion  towards  Castille.  The  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  has  arrived  at  Castello 
Branco  this  day ;  and  I  shall  go  there 
myself  to-morrow.  I  have  heard  of  no 
movement  in  the  North. 

My  Lord,  Santa  Martha,  April  12. 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your 
Lordship  the  inclosed  report  of  Lieut.- 
general  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  giving  the 
detail  of  a  very  brilliant  and  successful 
attack  against  the  Enemy’s  rear  guard. 
It  must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  call 
your  Lordship’s  attention  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  ability  with  which  the  Lieutenant- 
general  planned  and  conducted  this  en- 
terprize,  so  admirably  seconded  by  the 
gallantry  and  judgment  of  Major-gen.  Le 
Marehant  and  Col.  Ponsonby,  as  well  as 
by  the  great  exertion  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  two  brigades  employed  on  this 
service.  Thomas  Graham. 

Sir,  Villa  Garcia,  April  14. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you, 
having  received  information  last  night  of 
the  cavalry  of  General  Drouet’s  corps 
(amounting  to  2500)  being  encamped  be¬ 
tween  Usagre  and  this  place,  I  ordered 
Major-gen.  Anson’s  (commanded  by  the 
Hon.  Lieut,-col.  Ponsonby)  and  Maj.-gen. 


Le  Marchant’s  brigades  to  move  in  thd 
course  of  the  night  from  Villa  Franca  and 
Los  Santos,  so  as  to  arrive  before  day¬ 
break,  the  former  at  Usagre,  the  latter 
at  Bienvenida,  determining  to  attack  the 
Enemy  with  Gen.  Anson’s  brigade,  in 
front,  whilst  Major-gen.  Le  Marchant’s, 
by  a  flank  movement  from  Bienvenida, 
should  cut  off  his  retreat  upon  I.lerena. 
The  advanced  guard  of  Major-gen.  An¬ 
son’s  brigade  drove  in  the  Enemy’s  pi¬ 
quets  from  near  Usagre,  two  hours  sooner 
than  I  had  intended;  and  Gen.  Le  Mar¬ 
chant’s  brigade  had  not  time  to  get  into 
the  rear  of  the  Enemy,  who  fell  back, 
upon  the  alarm  being  given,  a  sufficient 
distance  to  secure  his  retreat  upon  Lle- 
rena. 

Lieut.-col.  Ponsonby  followed  the  Ene¬ 
my  soon  after  day-break  through  Villa 
Garcia,  and  was  skirmishing  with  him 
when  Gen.  Le  Marehant’s  brigade  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  other  side  of  the  height  be¬ 
tween  the  Llerena  Road  and  Bienvenida. 
I  desired  Col.  Ponsonbj'  would  show  only 
three  squadrons,  and  endeavour  to  amuse 
the  Enemy  in  front,  until  Major-gen.  Le 
Marchaat’s  brigade  (which  I  had  sent 
Col.  El  ley  to  conduct  under  cover  of  the 
heights),  was  prepared  to  attack  the  Ene¬ 
my  in  flank:  this  succeeded  admirably; 
and  the  Enemy  being  vigorous!}'  attacked, 
at  the  same  moment,  in  front  and  flank,  re¬ 
tired  in  thegreatest  confusion  and  disorder. 
I  pursued  him  with  Major-gen.  Anson’s 
brigade,  and  one  regiment  of  Major-gen. 
Le  Marchant’s  (the  5th  dragoon  guards), 
supported  by  the  3d  and  4th  dragoons,  to 
near  Llerena,  a  distance  of  4  miles,  during 
which  the  Enemy’s  loss  in  killed  was  very 
considerable,  and  about  150  prisoners, 
including  a  Lieutenant-colonel,  two  Cap¬ 
tains,  and  one  Lieutenant,  with  about 
130  horses,  were  brought  off  the  field. 
The  Enemy’s  cavalry  formed  on  the  right, 
and  in  the  rear  of  seven  guns,  and  be¬ 
tween  8  and  10,000  infantry,  which  had 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  left  of,  and 
close  to,  the  town.  The  whole  soon  af¬ 
terwards  retired  upon  Berlanga  and  Asu- 
aga,  to  the  former  of  which  places  my 
patroles  followed  them.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  praise  of  the  gallantry  of  the  four 
regiments  which  attacked  and  pursued  the 
Enemy  ;  nor  could  any  thing  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  steadiness  and  good  discipline 
displayed  by  the  3d  and  4th  dragoons 
(commanded  by  Col.  Lord  E.  Somerset 
and  Major  Clowe)  who  supported  them. 
I  have  to  recommend  strongly  to  your  no¬ 
tice  Major-gen.  Le  Marehant,  and  the 
Hon.  Lieut.-col.  Ponsonby,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  two  brigades  with  so  much 
gallantry  and  judgment:  and  1  have  great 
pleasure  in  assuring  you  of  the  good  con¬ 
duct  of  Lieut.-col.  Hervey,  commanding 
14th  light  dragoons;  Major  Prescott, 

com- 
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commanding  5th  dragoon  guards;  Capt. 
Dickens,  commanding  J2th  light  dra¬ 
goons;  Capt.  Murray,  commanding  16th 
light  dragoons  ;  and  the  Hon.  Maj.  Cocks, 
commanding  detachments  of  the  12th  and 
14th  light  dragoons. 

To  Lieut. -col.  Elley  my  Assistant  Adj.- 
general,  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  very 
great  assistance  which  I  derived  from  him, 
particularly  in  conducting  my  right  co¬ 
lumn  to  the  point  of  attack.  I  beg  also 
to  recommend  to  your  notice  Capt.  White, 
my  Deputy  Assistant-quarter-master-ge- 
neral,  and  Capt.  Baron  Decken. — Here¬ 
with  I  send  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  which  I  am  happy  to  find  is  not 
great,  considering  the  very  superior  force 
of  the  Enemy.  Stapeeton  Cotton, 
Lieut. -gen.  commanding  the  Cavalry. 
Return  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  the  af- 
.fairwith  the  Enemy’s  rear-guard  near 
I.lerena,  on  the  11th  April. 

Total  Wounded. — Major  Prescott  (5th 
drag,  guards),  slightly,  Lieut.  Walker,  se¬ 
verely  ;  4  serjts.  36  rank  and  file,  9  horses. 

Killed. — 1  serjeant,  13  rank  and  file, 
18  horses. 

Missing. — 2  rank  and  file,  IT  horses. 
Return  of  Prisoners  taken  from  the  Ene¬ 
my  on  the  11th  of  April. 

1  lieutenant-colonel,  2  captains,  1  lieu¬ 
tenant,  3  serjeants,  10  corporals,  114  pri¬ 
vates,  123  horses,  and  1  mule. 


Doiming-street,  May  12.  Extract  of  a 
Dispatch  from  Gen.  the  Earl  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  dated  Alfayates,  April  24. 

The  army  continued  its  march  towards 
this  quarter  since  I  last  addressed  you, 
and  the  Enemy  retired  before  them. — The 
last  of  the  Enemy  crossed  the  Agueda 
yesterday  morning,  and  they  are  in  full 
retreat  towards  the  Tormes. — The  rains 
which  had  fallen  between  the  13th  and 
19th  inst.  had  carried  away  the  bridge 
which  they  had  constructed  on  the  Ague¬ 
da,  immediately  above  Ciudad  Rodrigo; 
but  they  have  repaired  it  within  these  last 
three  days,  and  the  leading  divisions  of 
the  army  crossed  by  the  Puente  del  Vil- 
lar  and  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Agueda  ; 
the  rear  only  by  the  bridge  near  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. — When  Marsh.  Marmont  marched 
his  troops  upon  Sabugal,  Gen.  Bacellar 
ordered  that  the  Portuguese  militia,  under 
Rrig.-gens.  Trant  and  Wilson,  should  be 
concentrated  upon  Guarda.  —  Marshal 
Marmont  moved  upon  this  militia  with 
a  considerable  force  of  cavalry,  in¬ 
fantry,  and  artillery,  on  the  14th  instant; 
and  Brig. -gen.  Trant,  who  commanded, 
conceiving  the  Enemy  to  be  too  strong  for 
him,  determined  to  retire  across  the  Mon- 
dego. — The  militia  had  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  their  retreat,  but  a  battalion, 
which  was  covering  the  retreat,  having 
been  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  Enemy’s 


cavalry,  and  the  rain  having  prevented 
their  pieces  from  going  off,  broke,  and  threw 
the  retreating  troops  into  disorder;  and 
the  Enemy  took  about  150  prisoners.— - 
The  troops  were  formed  again,  however, 
on  the  left  of  the  Mondego,  and  retired 
upon  Celorico ;  Gen.  Bacellar  keeping 
the  advanced  posts  under  Brig.-gen.  WiU 
son  at  Lagiosa.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  the  15th,  the  Enemy  advanced  in 
considerable  force,  and  drove  in  Brig.-1 
gen.  Wilson’s  out-posts  at  Lagiosa.- — The 
Enemy  retired  from  Lagiosa  in  the  course 
of  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  from  Guarda 
on  the  16th,  which  town  was  occupied  on 
the  17th  by  the  troops  under  the  command 
of  Brig.-gen.  Wilson. — Your  Lordship 
will  be  happy  to  learn  that  the  officers  of 
the  militia  behaved  remarkably  well.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Brig. -general  Trant 
and  Brig.-gen.  Wilson  did  every  thing 
they  ought  to  have  done. — The  partial 
success  over  the  Portuguese  militia  on 
their  retreat  from  Guarda,  and  the  mur¬ 
der  and  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  few 
villages  in  Lower  Beira,  already  suffering 
from  the  Enemy’s  former  depredations; 
are  the  only  fruits  of  Marshal  Marmont’s 
expedition  within  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
to  divert  our  atention  from  the  siege  of 
Badajoz. — While  the  troops  belonging  to 
the  army  of  Portugal  have  been  collected 
for  this  service,  I  learn  from  Gen,  Cas- 
tanos  that  Gen.  Abadia  had  ordered  the 
Spanish  troops  in  the  Asturias  to  move 
into  Leon,  where  Brig.  Moreno  had  bad 
some  partial  success  against  a  French  de¬ 
tachment  at  Otero  de  las  Duenas.  Don 
Julian  Sanchez  likewise,  who  has  con¬ 
tinued  with  his  cavalry  in  Castile,  has 
been  very  successful  on  the  Enemy’s 
communications,  and  against  their  -  con¬ 
voys. — By  accouuts  from  the  South  I 
learn,  that  neither  the  Conde  de  Penne 
Villemurnor  Gen.  Ballasteros  entered  Se¬ 
ville  while  Marshal  Soult  was  in  Estrema- 
dura,  in  the  commencementjof  this  month, 
— The  Conde  de  Penne  Villemur  is  now 
on  his  return  into  Estremadura,  with  the 
troops  of  the  5th  army. — Gen.  Drouet  is 
at  Fuente  Oveju'na,  in  Cordova,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command;  and  Marshal 
Soult  at  Seville,  according  to  the  last  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  21st  inst.  which  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Gen.  the  Earl 

of  Wellington,  dated  Fuente  Guinaldo, 

April  29. 

The  Enemy  have  continued  their  retreat 
since  1  addressed  your  Lordship  on  the 
24lh  inst  — No  movement  has  been  made 
to  the  South  Gen.  Drouet  was  still,  by 
the  last  accounts,  at  Fuente  de  Ovejuna, 
in  Cordova. — The  Conde  de  Penne  Ville¬ 
mur  has  returned  into  Estremadura  with 
the  troops  under  bis  command. 

AI5- 
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ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 
FRANCE. 


A  magnificent  synagogue,  which  has 
been  three  years  in  building,  was  opened 
last  month  in  Bourdeaux.  The  munici¬ 
pal  and  judicial  authorities  attended  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  it. 

The  Paris  Papers  join  with  the  English 
Editors  in  vehement  language  of  indigna¬ 
tion  against  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Perceval ; 
and  even  exceed  them  in  expressions  of 
regret  and  condolence  upon  the  melan¬ 
choly  occasion. 

G'en.  Lefebvre,  who  broke  his  parole, 
is  arrived  at  Boulogne,  where  (to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  England  be  it  said)  he  was  landed 
by  one  of  our  own  countrymen. 

SPAIN". 

Return  of  clothing  for  100,000  men, 
ordered  for  the  service  of  Spain  (see  p. 
578)  :  blue  cloth  jackets  with  facings, 
blue  pantaloons,  white  kersey  waistcoats, 
felt  caps,  foraging  ditto,  and  knapsacks, 
100,000  of  each  ;  shirts  and  pairs  of  half¬ 
stockings,  200,000  of  each  ;  pairs  of  half¬ 
boots,  linen  jackets,  and  ditto  pantaloons, 
100  000  of  each;  200,000  pair  of  shoes; 
100,000  great  coats  and  slings ;  100,000 
sets  of  accoutrements,  besides  canteens, 
camp-kettles,  shoe  and  clothes  brushes, 
black-balls,  &c.  &c.  J.  Harris, 

Commissary  in  Chief's  Office ,  April ,  1812. 

Return  of  the  supplies  ordered  to  be  re¬ 
mitted  by  the  War  Department  for  the 
assistance  of  Spain,  including  the  depot 
of  Gibraltar,  Sir  E.  Pellew  on  the  Eastern 
Coast,  Sir  H.  Douglas  in  Gallicia,  and 
Lord  Wellington:  ‘23  24-pounders,  20 
light  six-pounders,  4  five-inch  howitzers, 
12,690  24-pound  shot,  10,000  six  do.  do. 
1200  five  and  a  half  inch  grenades,  7729 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  95,000  muskets 
with  their  bayonets,  3000  carbines,  3000 
pair  of  pistols,  550,000  flints,  14  millions 
and  a  half  of  hall  cartridges,  and  7000 
sabres,  with  a  proportionate  number  of 
gun-carriages,  carts,  platforms,  great  and 
small  stores,  and  field  equipage. 

A  plan  is  said  to  be  on  foot  which  pro¬ 
mises  the  greatest  advantages  ;  each  Bri¬ 
tish  regiment  is  to  receive  into  its  ranks 
10  Spanish  recruits  (not  men  already  in 
arms)  per  company,  that  is,  100  each  re¬ 
giment. 

GERMANY. 

In  France  they  boast  of  a  substitute  for 
sugar,  from  beet-root ;  in  Italy,  from  al¬ 
monds  ;  in  Saxony,  from  apples ;  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  Germany,  from  tur¬ 
nips  :  as  a  last  effort,  a  tradesman  in 
Westphalia  has  announced  that  he  can 
extract  a  sweet  syrup  from  the  bark  of 
three  different  kinds  of  trees. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Prussian  General, 
Blucher,  feeling  the  degraded  state  of  his 
Gent.  Mag.  Supp.  LXXXI1.  Part  1. 
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own  country,  has  entered  the  service  of 
the  Russian  Emperor. 

One  of  the  letters  from  Prussia  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  French  military  Governor 
of  Berlin  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a 
duel  with  Gen.  Lestoq,  who  challenged 
him  for  speaking  contemptuously  of  his 
sovereign  and  nation. 

TURKEY. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  Servian 
Chief,  Czwny  Georges,  jhas  offered  tS 
return  qnder  the  obedience  of  the  Porte, 
on  certain  conditions ;  the  principal  of 
which  is,  that  he  be  nominated  Pacha  of 
Belgrade. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  collected 
its  strength  to  make  one  great  effort  to 
overwhelm  the  Wahabees.  Their  fleet  in 
the  Red  Sea  consisted  of  100  ships  of  va¬ 
rious  sizes,  constructed  with  great  dis¬ 
patch  and  secrecy  in  the  Egyptian  ports, 
and  conveyed  by  the  assistance  of  camels 
to  Suez.  To  crown  the  success  of  this 
crusade  against  the  Wahabees,  nothing 
was  wanting  but  the  re-capture  of  Mecca, 
which  would  be  attacked  on  the  arrival  of 
the  army  of  Eirypt. 

SWEDEN  and  DENMARK. 

Mr.  Chinnery  and  the  Hon.  Willoughby 
Lake  (who  was  dismissed  the  Royal  Navy 
for  his  treatment  of  Jeffery),  are  now 
living  at  Gottenburgh. 

Several  individuals  of  Copenhagen  have 
erected  a  mill  in  that  capital  for  grinding 
bones  ;  which,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
is,  according  to  their  account,  capable  of 
making  a  very  nourishing  broth.— The 
Danish  Journals  contain  some  long  arti¬ 
cles,  recommending  the  establishment. 
We  have  no  doubt  thi3  bone-powder  broth 
will  be  at  least  as  nutritious  food  as  bread 
made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  upon  which 
the  Swedish  peasants  subsisted  some  time 
since. 

Alquier,  the  French  Minister,  is  said 
to  have  given  great  offence  at  the  Court 
of  Denmark.  He  recently  published  an 
order  that  all  the  natural-born  subjects  of 
the  old  and  new  departments  of  the  French 
Empire,  domiciliated  in  Denmark,  should 
obtain  permission  from  the  Grand  Judge 
in  Paris  for  their  continuance  there.  This 
order,  it  appears,  affected  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  persons,  some  of  whom  had  en¬ 
tered  the  Danish  military,  naval,  and 
civil  services,  and  others  who  exercised 
lucrative  occupations,  and  believed  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  complying  with  the  or¬ 
der,  they  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
King,  soliciting  his  interference.  Chris¬ 
tian  spoke  to  Alquier  on  the  subject,  and 
requested  that  they  might,  on  his  as¬ 
surance  of  their  good  conduct,  be  ex¬ 
empted 
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erupted  from  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
a  journey  to  Pari?.  Alquier  replied,  with 
great  arrogance,  that  the  Older  was  con¬ 
formably  to  the  decrees  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  that  a  strict  execution,  without  delay, 
■was  indispensable.  Christian,  d  sgusted 
with  the  uncomplying  speech  of  the  man,, 
is  said  to  have  made  a  direct  representa¬ 
tion  to  Buonaparte  on  the  subject,  and 
to  have1  behaved  to  the  M  mister  with  great 
coolness. 

AMERICA  awb  the  WEST  INDIES. 

The  Hon.  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  (Georgia, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gen  Clin¬ 
ton,  exercises  the  duties  of  Vice-president 
of  the  United  States,  and  President  of  the 
Senate. 

The  American  General  Wilkinson  has 
been  honourably  acquitted  by  a  Court 
Martial  of  all  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  embracing  a  scrutiny  of  his  whole 
life.  The  President  has  approved  the 
Conduct  of  the  Court  Martial,  and  re¬ 
stored  the  General  bis  sword. 

A  vessel  from  St.  Domingo  has  brought 
a  copy  of  a  Proclamation  issued  by  Chris- 
tophe,  upon  his  setting  out  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  attack  Port-au  Prince.  The  sub¬ 
joined  extract  shews,  that  the  Black  Em¬ 
peror  is  a  pretty  apt  imitator  of  the  ora¬ 
tory  and  policy  of  his  hr  ther  Napoleon  : 

“  J  have  now  risen  from  my  lethargy; 
my  si.umber  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
lion ;  i  am  resolved  to  march  against 
Port-au-Crimes  (Port-au-Prince),  and  re¬ 
duce  those  rebels  to  subjection.  I  have 
too  long  restrained  the  ardour  of  my  brave 
soldiers;  but  in  so  doing  did  I  not  afford 
ample  time  to  those  rebels  to  see  into 
their  errors  ?  I  should  stand  culpable  to 
my  people,  to  my  army,  and  to  myse'f, 
were  I  longer  to  delay  in  reducing  to  obe¬ 
dience  those  districts  yet  disgraced  by  the 
spirit  of  rebellion. — This  is  the  moment  to 
conquer  an  internal  peace,  and  thereby 
fulfil  a  part  of  your  glorious  toils  !  There 
will  then  remain  but  one  great  family, 
whose  only  duty  will  be  to  stand  ready  to 
repulse  any  foe  who  should  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  its  existence.  There  cannot 
exist  any  balancing  power  in  Hayti.  The 
same  protective  laws  must  pervade  the 
whole  territory.” 

The  Savannah  Paper  of  the  26th  March 
narrates  a  most  reprehensible  act  of  ag¬ 
gression  on  the  part  of  the  United  Sttaes, 
against  our  allies,  the  Spaniards.  The 
Americans  have  avowed  their  support  of 
the  insurgents  in  East  Florida ;  after  the 
latter  had  revolutionized  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  country,  they  advanced  against 
Amelia  Island,  under  Col,  L.  Ashley,  and 
required  its  surrender.  The  Spanish  com¬ 
mandant  refused;  but  on  communicating 
with  the  American  Commodore(Campbell), 
and  finding  that  he  was  determined  to  sup¬ 
port  the  insurgents  with  his  gun- boats,  and 


that  they  advanced  against  the  island,  be 
Capitulated,  on  condition  that  Fernand  na 
should  be  declared  a  free  port  until  May 
IS  13,  private  properly  should  be  respect¬ 
ed,  and  his  garrison  he  allowed  to  depart 
on  parole,  not  to  serve  against  the  Revo¬ 
lutionists.  The  United  States  flag  was 
hoisted  on  Amelia  Island  in  a  few  hours 
after  it  surrendered. 

The  New  York  Gazette  of  the  17th  April 
states,  that  Mr.  Foster  had  written  lo  the 
Chevalier  D’Onis,  that  the  General  Go¬ 
vernment  had  given  him  assurances  that, 
the  conduct  of  Gen.  Matthews,  Col,  Smythe,. 
and  Commodore  Campbell,  is  highly  dis- 
approved  of,  and  that  Amelia  Island  will 
forthwith  be  delivered  up  to  the  Spanish 
Commandant. 

The  following  is  an  average  of  the  price 
of  provisions  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f»r  several  months  :  Wheafen  bread,  12ld, ; 
Indian  corn  bread,  5ld.  per  |oaf;  beet  h, 
4r/.  and  mutton  and  pork,  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  ; 
potatoes,  16s.  per  cvvt. ;  fowls,  2s.  6d.  each; 
and  eggs  3s.  per  dozen. — Jamaica  rum 
and  Hollands  gin,  each  27 s.  per  gallon, 
wholesale. — The  population  of  New  Sooth 
Wales  is  estimated,  at  the  lowest  calcula¬ 
tion,  at  ‘20,000  souls. 


IRELAND. 

June  18.  An  Aggregate  Catholic  Meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Dublin;  the  Earl  of  Fingal 
in  the  chair.  Lord  Killeen  moved  13  Re-? 
solutions,  recommending  the  renewal  of 
an  earnest  application,  by  petition,  to  the 
Legislature,  foi  the  total  and  unqualified 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws  ;  the  petitions  to 
be  prepared  and  presented  without  de¬ 
lay  ;  lamenting  that  the  promised  boon 
of  Catholic  freedom  had  been  cruelly  in¬ 
tercepted  by  the  fatal  witchery  of  an  un¬ 
worthy  secret  influence  ;  recommending 
Catholic  freeholders  not  to  support  can¬ 
didates  who  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
support  the  Catholic  came  ;  and  returning 
thanks  to  Lords  Grey,  Grenville,  Do-* 
no  ugh  more,  and  Mr.  Grattan.  Mr. 
O’Gorman  said,  that  the  arrangements 
connected  with  Mr.  Canning’s  motion 
should  have  no  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  they  were 
determined  to  have  their  freedom  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  He  lamented  that  they  must 
withdraw  their  confidence  from  Earl  Moira. 

A  Dublin  paper  intimates,  that  a  pro¬ 
position  of  another  security,  equivalent 
to  the  Veto,  and  to  be  substituted  for  this 
obnoxious  measure,  would  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Catholicks.  This  new  se¬ 
curity  is  called  a  Domestic  Nomination : 
and  when  applied  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Catholie  Bishops,  to  which  the  Veto 
also  was  applicable,  means,  we  suppose, 
that,  although  the  Catholicks  will  notal¬ 
low  the  Crown  to  have  a  prohibitory  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  appointment  of  their  Bir 
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shops,  they  will  appoint  them  among 
themselves,  without  any  reference  what¬ 
soever  to  the  Pope. 


COUNTRY  NEWS. 

June  22.  A  barn,  containing  above  SO 
quarters  of  wheat,  belonging  to  Mr.  Cot¬ 
ton,  of  Skepeshed,  co.  Leicester,  farmer, 
was  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  together 
with  a  rick  of  beans  and  a  rick  of  oats  ad¬ 
joining.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
act  of  some  malicious  incendiary. 

June  23.  A  gentleman  walking  round 
the  crag  at  the  foot  of  Nelson’s  monu¬ 
ment,  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh ,  fell  over 
the  precipice  and  was  killed. 

June  29.  Two  children  were  last  week 
poisoned  at  Grbnstone ,  by  taking  arsenic 
instead  of  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  mixture; 
the  mother  swallowed  some  also,  but  re¬ 
covered,  after  extreme  torture. 

Lately.  At  Mr.  Edward  Perry’s  iron 
foundery,  in  the  New  Town,  Whitehaven , 
the  steam-engine  boiler  burst,  and  blew 
up  with  a  most  tremendous  noise  and 
shock,  which  shattered  the  engine  house 
to  pieces,  and  greatly  damaged  the  mould¬ 
ing- hou^e,  See.  The  part  of  the  boiler, 
which  blew  up  to  a  considerable  height, 
weighs  upwards  of  80  cwt, ;  fortunately 
no  part  of  the  fragments  touched  the  large 
Stack  of  the  air  furnace,  which  enables  the 
Casting  business  to  be  continued  without 
interruption.  James  Carlisle,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Harkness,  were  both  much  scalded 
and  bruised.  The  former  lived  only  a 
few  hours  ;  the  other  is  likely  to  recover, 

A  marble  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  has 
been  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  Senate 
House  at  Cambridge.  It  is  esteemed  a  good 
likeness, and  the  figure  a  fine  piece  of  statu¬ 
ary.  It  is  the  work  of  Nollekens,  who  had 
3000  guineas  for  it.  More  than  double  that 
sum  was  subscribed  in  1806,  by  616  mem¬ 
bers  of  Hie  University  only.  An  engraved 
plate  of  tbe  statue  is  to  be  taken  for  the 
subscribers,  who  prefer  it  to  having  part 
of  their  subscription  returned  ;  and  the  re¬ 
maining  surplus  is  to  be  applied  to  found¬ 
ing  an  University  Scholarship.  The  only 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  is  “  Pitt.” 

Thomas  Page,  a  pauper,  died  lately  at 
Osbournby  near  Faikingham,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  peculiar  horror.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  tbe  parish  of  Silk  Willoughby, 
but  not  choosing  to  stay  in  the  workhouse, 
he  sts oiled  about  begging.  He  used  to  de¬ 
posit  what  be  procured  in  this  way  beyond 
Uis  immediate  wants,  within  his  shirt,  next 
his  body  ;  and  having  a  considerable  store, 
he  laid  down  to  sleep  m  a  field  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Scredington.  The  meat,  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  the  man’s  body, 
was  struck  by  flies;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  maggots  so  occasioned  not  only  preyed 
upon  the  inanimate  substance,  but  literally 
consumed  the  living  body  to  such  a  dread¬ 


ful  degree,  that  all  surgical,. assistance  was 
ineffectual,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  after. 

Capt.  J.  Durant,  of  the  2d  West  York 
Militia,  lately  hung  himself  with  a  silk 
handkerchief,  near  the  barracks  at  Cul- 
chester  :  he  had  been  in  a  dejected  state 
for  some  time  past.  Coroner’s  verdict, 
Lunacy . 

Letters  from  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manches¬ 
ter,  Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  mention 
the  activity  occasioned  in  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  our  manufactures,  by  the 
abrogation  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  Those 
from  Liverpool  anticipate  that,  in  a  few 
days,  10,000  tons  of  shipping  will  be  laden 
for  the  United  States. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have,  on 
the  representation  of  the  Bishop  of  ,  Exe¬ 
ter,  permitted  833  bushels  of  salt  to  be 
distributed  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
Scilly  Ldands,  duty  free,  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  fish  for  their  support  in  the 
winter. 

DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 

Wednesday,  June  29. 

At  a  Quarterly  General  Court  held  at 
the  India  House,  the  last  half  year’s  divi- 
vidend  was  declared  to  be  b^  per  cent. — A 
pension  of  400/.  for  life  was  granted  to 
Capt.  Hay,  of  the  Astell,  in  consequence 
of  his  sufferings  from  wounds  received  m 
the  memorable  action  with  the  squadron 
of  French  frigates. 

The  Directors,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  arsing  from  the  want  of  specie 
in  this  Country,  have  resolved  to  dispense 
with  the  Company’s  legal  right  to  a  duty 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  Bul¬ 
lion,  from  jan.  1,  1812,  on  all  Silver  im¬ 
ported  from  the  East  Indies  since  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  end  of  the  year.  , 

The  inclosure  of  Finchley  Common  will 
be  immediately  proceeded  upon.  Mr. 
Bacon,  of  the  First  Fruits’  Office,  who 
instituted  a  suit  lately  determined  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Friern  Barnet,  for  a  right  of  com* 
mon,  will  acquire  a  Very  large  and  va¬ 
luable  allotment  by  the  success,  of  his 
cause. 

In  the  renewed  Turnpike  Acts,  passed 
this  Session,  a  new  clause  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  enacting,  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  ride  upon  any  causeway 
or  footpaths,  or  shall  drive  any  horse,  cat¬ 
tle,  swine,  cart,  or  carriage  thereon,  or 
shall  willfully  cause  any  damage  what¬ 
ever  to  be  done,  he  or  they  shall  for  every 
such  offence,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  20a'. 
half  to  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.— And  the  collector  of  the  toils 
for  the  time  being,  must  affix  on  a 
board  in  legible  characters,  his  Christian 
and  surname  over  his  door,  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of  10/, 
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.  Friday ,  May  15. 

About  10  o’clock  Sir  J.  Mansfield,  ac- 
eompanied  by  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  Baron 
Graham,  and  the  Recorder,  took  their 
seats  on  each  side  of  the  Lord  Mayor;  and 
immediately  the  prisoner,  who  appeared 
ealm  and  collected,  was  produced,  and 
placed  at  the  bar.  The  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  were,  the  Attorney  General, 
Messrs.  Garrow,  Abbott,  Knapp,  and  Gur¬ 
ney.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  were, 
Messrs.  Alley  and  Reynolds.  Mr.  Garrow 
sailed  on  the  prisoner  to  plead  ;  which  Mr. 
Alley  opposed,  stating  that  he  ought  not 
to  plead,  being  insane.  The  Court  ob¬ 
served  that  he  had  no  right  to  counsel  till 
he  pleaded.  The  prisoner  complained  of 
the  prosecutors  withholding  the  papers  ne¬ 
cessary  for  his  defence.  It  was  declared 
that  copies  of  those  papers  had  been  ten¬ 
dered  to  him.  Mr.  Alley  read  an  affidavit 
of  Anne  Billett,  stating  in  direct  terms  the 
insanity  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  known 
to  several  witnesses  at  Liverpool,  and  else¬ 
where.  He  appealed  to  the  humanity  and 
justice  of  the  Court,  to  let  the  trial  stand 
overtill  they  could  be  subpoenaed  toappear. 
The  Attorney  General  observed  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  such  an  appeal — the 
prisoner  bad  resided  some  time  in  London, 
and  was  known  by  many  persons  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  masculine  understanding,  which  his 
address  would  sufficiently  evince.  Sir  J. 
Mansfield  said  that,  as  to  the  recent  con¬ 
dition  of  the  prisoner’s  mind,  the  affidavits 
were  silent;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
he  was  of  sane  mind  at  the  time  of  com¬ 
mitting  the  crime.  He  should  refuse  the 


application  for  postponement. — The  Jury 
were  then  sw&rn ;  and  the  Attorney  Gene¬ 
ral,  in  stating  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder,  said,  that  the  crime  had  been 
perpetrated  against  a  man  who,  if  suffi¬ 
cient  life  had  been  allowed  him  after  he 
had  received  his  death-wound,  would  have 
employed  it  in  breathing  a  prayer  to  Hea^ 
ven  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  murderer. 
The  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  alleged 
injustice  in  Russia,  where  the  British  Con¬ 
sul  and  Ambassador  had  ineffectually  in¬ 
terposed  in  his  behalf,  thought  himself 
entitled  to  relief  from  Ministers,  who,  after 
examination,  decided  that  his  claim  w-as 
inadmissible.  From  the  moment  that  he 
found  Ministers  adverse  to  his  applica¬ 
tion,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  horrible  catastrophe  that  ensued.  He 
provided  himself  with  pistols;  and,  that  all 
might  be  ready,  he  added  to  the  dress  he 
wore  a  pocket  at  each  side  to  hold  the 
murderous  instruments,  and,  posting  him¬ 
self  at  the  door  of  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  deliberately  awaited  the 
arrival  of  his  victim.  The  Learned  Gen¬ 
tleman  then  quoted  the  cases  of  the  King 
v.  Arnold,  and  the  King  v.  Earl  Ferrers, 
to  prove  that  though  a  person  be  insane 
from  his  childhood,  yet  if  he  be  capable 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  when 
committing  the  crime,  he  is  criminally 
answerable.  In  the  ease  of  Arnold,  in¬ 
dicted  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  he  was 
proved  to  be  insane  from  bis  childhood, 
but  the  preparations  be  made  for  the  mur¬ 
der  constituted  the  crime.  On  the  trial 
®f  Earl  Ferrers  for  sbuutiug  his  steward, 
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it  was  proved  that  many  of  his  relations 
had  died  insane;  that  he  had  committed 
many  extravagant  acts — that  his  friends 
even  intended  to  take  out  a  commission  of 
lunacy  against  him ;  but  he  was,  believed 
to  be  sane  at  the  moment  of  loading  his 
pistols,  &c.  and  his  conviction  followed. 
In  the  present  case  the  prisoner  appeared 
perfectly  competent  to  manage  his  affairs, 
and  was  even  entrusted  to  transact  those 
of  others,  and,  excepting  the  act  for  which 
he  was  arraigned,  all  bis  conduct  appeared 
perfectly  rational.  The  Learned  Gentle¬ 
man  then  called  Mr.W.  Smith,  Mr.  Lyun, 
surgeon,  Mr.  H.  Burgess,  and  General 
Gascoigne,  to  prove  the  fact  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval  having  been  murdered  by  the  pri¬ 
soner,  and  the  identity  of  the  latter ;  but 
their  testimony  was  the  same  as  on  the 
coroner’s  inquest  (see  p.  482.) — J.  Taylor, 
of  North-place,  Gray’s-inndane,  tailor, 
proved  his  being  employed  by  the  prisoner 
to  make  him  a  side  pocket  in  his  coat, 
within  the  breast,  on  the  left  side,  so  that 
he  could  conveniently  get  at  it  with  his 
right  hand — the  pocket  was  directed  to  be 
of  a  very  particular  depth.  This  coat 
the  prisoner  had  on  when  he  committed 
the  murder,  and  he  was  seen,  previously  to 
the  act,  by  Mr.  V.  Dowling,  J.  Norris,  and 
Vickery,  with  his  hand  in  his  side  pocket, 
waiting  with  anxiety,  near  the  outer  lobby 
door,  for  the  arrival  of  some  person.  He 
was  within  arm’s  length  of  all  that  entered. 

The  Defence. — The  Prisoner,  having 
obtained  the  papers  taken  from  him  on 
Monday,  addressed  the  Court,  for  nearly 
two  hours,  in  a  collected  and  fluent  man¬ 
ner.  He  denied  any  motives  of  personal 
enmity  to  Mr.  Perceval,  but  said  a  denial 
of  justice  had  obliged  him  to  take  redress 
into  his  own  hands.  He  would  now  unfold 
a  scene  of  iniquity  connected  with  his 
affairs:  he  then  went  into  a  detail  of  his 
sufferings  for  the  last  eight  years,  from 
which  we  collect  that  he  was  suspected  of 
having  sent  intelligence  to  Lloyd’s,  that  a 
ship  had  been  unfairly  wrecked  in  the 
White  Sea,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
underwriters  refused  to  pay  the  insurance ; 
that  he  was  therefore  subjected  to  an  un¬ 
merited  persecution  in  Russia ;  that  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Archangel,  but  being 
afterwards  released,  he  was  sent  to  Peters¬ 
burg,  when  he  made  his  complaints  to 
the  Russian  Government,  but  was  again, 
on  a  false  charge  of  debt,  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son  ;  that  he  applied  to  Lord  Leveson 
Gower,  who  afforded  him  no  assistance, 
but  that  he  was  marched  past  his  house 
daily  with  common  malefactors  ;  that  he 
agafn  represented  his  distress  to  his  Lord¬ 
ship,  but  was  treated  with  neglect,  though, 
in  an  affair  respecting  only  two  roubles 
for  pilotage,  his  Lordship  four  times 
brought  it  before  the  Etnperor ;  that  his 
wife,  only  20  years  of  age,  with  an  infant 


in  arms,  and  pregnant,  wa3  at  this  time 
obliged  to  make  the  voyage  to  England 
unprotected.  Here  the  prisoner  bmst 
into  tears,  exclaiming,  “  Lord  Gower  saw 
and  permitted  so  much  misery.  Oh,  my 
God,  what  must  his  heart  be  made  of! 
Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  as  men,  as 
fathers,  as  Christians,  if  I  had  not  cau^e 
of  complaint !”  After  he  had  recovered 
himself,  the  prisoner  said,  he  was  kept  in  a 
miserable  condition  for  six  years,  bandied 
from  prison  to  prison  ;  at  length,  through 
the  interference  of  a  benevolent  Russian, 
and  when  he  was  deserted  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  representatives,  lie  obtained  a 
revisal  of  the  corrupt  proceedings  against 
him  ;  but  could  procure  no  pecuniary 
compensation.  He  regretted  that  Lord 
Leveson  Gower  had  not  fallen  by  his  hand 
instead  of  Mr.  Perceval,  fa  murmur  of  din - 
approbation  in  the  Court.)  Considering 
his  treatment  a  national  affair,  he  had 
applied  to  Ministers,  and  had,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  evasion,  been  referred  from  one 
to  another,  until  he  gave  notice  at  Bow- 
street,  that  he  would  take  justice  into  his 
own  hands,  when  he  was  told  he  might  do 
his  worst.  He  had  presented  petitions  to 
the  Prince  Regent. — He  was  obliged  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  Court  for  setting 
aside  the  plea  of  his  insanity  urged  by 
his  counsel,  and  could  assure  them,  when¬ 
ever  he  should  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  he  should  be  adjudged  innocent 
of  the  wilful  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
That  he  perished  by  his  hand  he  admit¬ 
ted  ;  but,  to  constitute  felony,  there  must 
he  malice  prepense — the  wiiful  intention, 
— which  had  not  been  proved.  In  this 
case  he  had  been  robbed  of  his  property, 
his  family  ruined,  and  his  mind  tortured 
through  the  conductof  Government  agents; 
and  he  was  now  to  answer  for  his  life,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Perceval  chose  to  patronize 
iniquity,  and  refused  him  redress.  He 
would  sooner  suffer  five  hundred  deaths 
than  undergo  again  what,  he  had  done  for 
the  last  eight  years  ;  and  concluded  by 
saying,  “  If  I  am  destined  to  sacrifice  my 
life,  I  shall  meet  my  doom  with  conscious 
tranquillity  ;  1  shall  look  forward  to  it  as 
the  weary  traveller  looks  for  the  promised 
inn,  where  he  may  repose  his  wearied 
frame,  after  enduring  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  Gentlemen,  it  will  now 
remain  between  God  and  your  consciences 
as  to  what  your  verdict  will  be.” 

The  prisoner’s  witnesses  were  then 
called  :  Anne  Billet  (who  appeared  deeply 
affected)  said,  that  she  came  up  volunta¬ 
rily  from  Southampton,  upon  reading  au 
account  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Perceval’s 
assassination  ;  knew  the  prisoner  from 
childhood  ;  his  wife  and  children  reside  at 
Liverpool ;  his  father  died  insane  in  Tieh- 
field-street,  Oxford-road.  Had  not  seen 
the  prisoner  for  the  last  twelve  months; 
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believed  him  to  be  deranged  when  he  spoke 
of  his  affairs;  never  knew  him  to  be  under 
medical  care. — Mary  Clarke  har!  known 
the  prisoner  since  he  came  from  Russia  ; 
believed  him  to  be  insane;  never  knew 
him  to  be  under  restraint.— Mary  Ridges,  • 
his  landlady's  (Mrs.  Roberts’)  servant,  in 
Mdlman-street,  deposed  that  he  had  lived 
two  months  at  her  mistress’s,  was  very 
orderly,  kept  remarkably  regular  hours, 
and  went  to  the  Foundling  twice  last  Sun¬ 
day  with  her  mistress.  The  evidence  here 
closed  ;  and  Sir  J.  Mansfield,  having  re¬ 
capitulated  the  evidence,  said  that  not  a 
single  fact  was  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  was  disordered  in  his  mind.  The 
Jury  withdrew,  and  returned,  in  10  mi¬ 
nutes,  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty ;  when 
sentence  of  Death  was  passed  on  him  by 
Ure  Recorder  in  these  impressive  words : 

“  Prisoner  at  the  Bar,  You  have  been 
convicted  by  a  most  attentive  and  merci¬ 
ful  Jury,  of  one  of  the  most  flagitious 
crimes  human  nature  can  perpetrate:  wil¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  Murder — A  crime  which 
in  all  ages,  and  throughout  all  nations, 
hath  justly  been  helu  in  the  highest  detes¬ 
tation.  Odious  and  abominable  as  it  is 
in  the  eyes  of  God  and  Man,  it  presents 
itself  in  your  case  with  every  possible  fea¬ 
ture  of  aggravation.  The  Object  of  your 
blood-thirst y  veugeande  was  endowed  with 
every  virtue  that  can  adorn  public  and 
private  life  ;  whose  suavity  of  manners 
and  gentleness  of  deportment,  disarmed 
Hostility  of  its  rancour,  and  Violence  of 
its  asperity.  By  his  death  you  have  de¬ 
prived  Charity  of  one  of  its  most  sincere 
and  active  friends — Religion  of  one  of  its 
firmest  supports — Domestic  Society  of  one 
of  its  happiest  examples  of  endearment 
and  felicity — and  the  Country  of  one  of 
its  brightest  ornaments — A  man  whose 
abilities  and  whose  worth  would  probably 
have  produced  lasting  benefits  to  this  Em¬ 
pire,  and  ultimate  advantage  to  the  World. 
Every  part  of  your  iniquitous  conduct  is 
strongly  impressed  with  the  foulest  cha¬ 
racter  of  atrocious  guilt.  In  the  midst  of 
unarmed  friends,  when  defenceless,  ex¬ 
cept  in  (he  consciousness  of  virtue,  and 
confiding  in  that  security  which  ought  to 
surround  every  man  in  this  Christian 
Country,  on  the  very  point  of  fulfilling 
his  publie  duty  to  his  Country;  nay, 
when  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  sanctuary 
of  its  laws,  your  infuriate  hand  com¬ 
mitted  this  impious  deed.  To  indulge  in 
any  conjectures  as  to  your  motives  for 
this  horrid  act,  would  lead  me  into  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  all  that  is  base  and  perfi¬ 
dious  in  the  human  heart.^  The  more 
this  dreadfully  diabolical  transaction  is 
contemplated,  the  more  does  the  mind  re¬ 
coil  from  it  with  repulsive  horror.  For 
the  sanguinary  nature  of  Assassination  is 
mast  abhorrent  to  man,  inasmuch  as  it  is 


calculated  to  render  Bravery  useless*  and 
Cowardice  predominant.  Justly,  there¬ 
fore,  does  your  crime  merit  the  execra¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  And  the  voice  of  God 
has  declared  that,  “  He  who  sllcddeth 
man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed.”  Publicly,  therefore,  must  you 
expiate  that  crime,  whereby  yon  have  so 
much  afflicted  and  disgraced  your  indig¬ 
nant  Country.  And,  1  tntst,  that  tire 
example  of  your  ignom  nious  late  may 
duly  operate  to  deter  all  others  from  the 
repetition  of  a  crime  which  must  infallibly 
attract  the  vengeanee  of  3  jus* ly- offended 
Deity  A  very,  very  short  time  indeed  re¬ 
mains  for  you  to  supplicate  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  for  that  mercy  which  Public  Justice 
forbids  you  to  expect  in  this  world.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  interval  which  has 
passed  between  the  perpetration  of  ymif 
horrid  crime  and  the  present  moment  has 
not  been  unemployed  in  imploring  par¬ 
don  of  the  Almighty;  and  itSs  my  most 
fervent  wish,  that  your  prayers  may, 
through  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  find 
acceptance.  It  only  remains  for  me  to 
pass  upon  you  the  dreadful  Sentence  of 
the  Law,  which  is,  That  you,  John  Belling¬ 
ham,  be  taken  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came;  and  that  on  Monday  next  you 
be  conveyed  to  a  place  of  execution,  and 
there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  be 
dead  ;  and  that  your  body  be  afterwards 
dissected  and  anatomized.  And  may  God 
have  mercy  on  your  soul  !” 

The  prisoner,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  trial,  requested  and  obtained  a -chair, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  flowers  on 
the  bar.  In  delivering  his  defence,  his  man¬ 
ner  was  warm  but  unimpassioned,  his  de¬ 
livery  fluent,  and  though  he  was  occasion¬ 
ally  much  affected,  and  wept,  he  betrayed 
no  embarrassment.  At  the  conclusion  he 
requested  a  glass  of  water.  He  received 
his  sentence  with  the  most  profound  awe, 
and  was  led  out  of  Court  much  affected 
by  his  dreadful  situation.  The  Court 
listened  to  him  throughout  with  great  at¬ 
tention.  He  was  a  tall  thin  man,  and  in¬ 
differently  flressed.  The  Marquis  Welles¬ 
ley,  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  Sir  A.  Paget,  Lord 
L.  Gower,  Si;  F.  Burdett,  &c.  were  sub¬ 
poenaed  by  the  prisoner,  but  not  examined# 
— The  trial  lasted  eight  hours. 


Dr,  Ford,  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate# 
made  several  visits  to  Bellingham  on  Sa¬ 
turday  and  Sunday.  He  persisted  in  de¬ 
fending  his  crime ;  and  on  One  occasion 
remarked,  that  “  life  had  been  a  weary 
pilgrimage  to  him,  the  bliss  fleeting  and 
illusory,  the  misery  permanent  and  real  ; 
in  laying  it  down  lie  had  no  vain  regrets 
to  make.”  About  11  on  Sunday  night# 
Mr.  Butterworth,  bookseller,  of  Fleet- 
street,  obtained  access  to  him,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mr.  Newman;  his  object  appears 
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to  have  bet  »,  t>  interrogate  him  as  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  pray  with  umi.  He 
asked  him  if  any  person  was  concerned 
with  him  in  the  murder,  to  which  her  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  do  most  solemnly  declare 
there  is  not.”  The  pistols  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  he  bought  at  Mr.  Beckwith’s,  in 
Fleet  street.  Mr.  Newman  then  returned 
with  pen  and  ink.  Mr.  Butterworth  shortly 
after  departed,  and  Beliinghatn  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  his  wife  : 

“  My  blessed  Mary,  It  rejoiced  me  be¬ 
yond  measure  to  hear  you  are  likely  to 
be  well  provided  for.  I  am  sure  the  pub- 
lick  at  large  will  participate  in>  and  miti¬ 
gate  your  sorrows.  1  assure  you,  my 
love,  rny  sincerest  endeavours  have  ever 
been  directed  to  your  welfare.  As  we 
shall  not  meet  any  more  in  this  world,  I 
sincerely  hope  we  shall  do  so  in  the  world 
to  come.  My  blessing  to  the  boys,  with  kind 
remembrance  to. Miss  Stevens,  for  whom 
i  have  the  greatest  regard,  in  consequence 
of  her  uniform  affection  for  them.  With 
the  purest  of  intentions'  it  has  always  been 
my  misfortune  to  be  thwarted,  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  ill-used  in  life;  but,  how* 
ever,  we  feel  a  happy  prospect  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  a  speedy  translation  to  life 
eternal.  It  is  not  possible  to  be  more  calm 
or  placid  than  I  feel  ;  and  nine  hours 
more  will  waft  me  to  those  happy  shores 
where  bliss  is  without  alloy. — Yours  ever 
affectionate,  John  Bellingham. 

“  Sunday  night,  11  o'clock. 

“  Dr.  Ford  will  forward  you  my  watch, 
prayer-book,  with  a  guinea  and  note. 
Once  more,  God  be  with  you,  my  sweet 
ifylijry.  Toe  publick  sympathise  much 
forme;  but  1  have  been  called  upon  to 
play  an  anxious  card  in  life.” 

Nothing,  perhaps,  can  mark  more 
strongly  the  frightful  distortion  of  the 
man’s  mind  than  the  following  note  written 
the  same  night  at  12  o’clock  : 

“  Memorandum,-—  Twelve  o'clock  1  lost 
my  suit  solely  through  the  improper  -con¬ 
duct  of  my  attorney  and  counsel,  Mr.  Al¬ 
ley  *,  in  not  bringing  my  witnesses  forward 
(of  whom  there  were  more  than  20) ;  in 
consequence  the  Judge  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  arid  I  went  of  [on]  the 
defence  without  having  brought  forward  a 
single  friend,  otherwise  I  must  have  in¬ 
evitably  been  acquitted.  J.  Bellingham.” 

He  then  asked  for  a  crust  of  bread, 
laid  down  and  slept  an  hour,  put  his  hand 


*  The  witnesses  subpoenae.d  by  Belling¬ 
ham  were  not  called  by  his  solicitor  and 
counsel,  who  observed,  that  they  could 
only  prove  that  he  had  preferred  claims 
upon  Government,  which  no  one  dis-! 
puted  ;  while  their  cross-examinations 
would  prove  that,  in  their  belief,  he  was 
quite  sane :  Bellingham  acquiesced  in 
these  prudent  suggestions. 


in  his  pocket  and  gave  the  last  shilling  to 
a  man  named  Walker,  said  he  wished  it 
wa<  a  guinea  for  his  kind  attentions  :  he 
then  laid  down  and  slept  until  six  on  Mon- 
da  v  morning. 

The  Execution. — About  6  Bellingham 
dressed  himself  with  great  composure, 
and  read  for  half  an  hour  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  Dr.  Ford  being  announced,  heshook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  le,ft  Ins  cell  for  the 
room  allotted  fir  ihe  condemned  crimi¬ 
nals.  After  a  few  minutes  spent  m  prayer, 
the  sacrament  was  administered  to  him : 
after  this  was  ended,  and  both  he  and  Dr. 
Fold  had  prayed  fervently  the  prisoner 
was  informed  that  the  Sheriffs  were  ready. 
He  answered  in  a  firm  tone,  “  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  ready  also.”  The  sheriffs  and  Un¬ 
der-Sheriffs,  and  their  friends,  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  press-yard,  and  the  prisoner 
was  brought  out.  He  descended  into  the 
yard  with  a  firm  and  intrepid  pace,  and 
looking  up,  he  observed  with  great  cool¬ 
ness,  “  Ah  !  it  rains  heavily  !”  His  face 
possessed  the  same  character  and  colour 
as  on  Friday  during  his  trial— No  emo. 
tions  of  fear  or  compunction  were  visible. 
—After  he  was  liberated  from  his  fetters, 
he  returned  into  the  room,  when  most  of  the 
spectators  retired  into  another  adjoining, 
at  the  request,  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who, 
with  the  Sheriffs  and  five  or  six  other  per* 
sons,  went  into  the  room,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  communication  took  place: 

His  dying  Declaration.— Mr.  Sheriff 
Birch. — “  The  public  mind,  Mr.  Belling¬ 
ham,  requires  to  be  satisfied  upon  a  most 
important  point,  whether  any  other  per¬ 
son  was  in  any  degree  connected  with  you 
in  this  dreadful  deed,  and  whether  it  wa9 
perpetrated  on  any  public  ground  ?”— 
Bellingham,  who  stood  very  firmly,  and 
who  with  an  unaltered  countenance  atten¬ 
tively  and  respectfully  listened  to  what 
was  said,  replied  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice, 
“  Certainly  not.”  Some  one  observed  to 
him,  “  Then  it  was  your  own  affair ;  it 
was  from  personal  resentment.” — Belling¬ 
ham  appeared  hurt  at  the  latter  expres¬ 
sion  ;  and,  after  repeating  the  words, 
“  personal  resentment,”  with  an  indig¬ 
nant,  or  rather  dignified  tone,  said,  “  I 
bore  no"  resentment  to  Mr.  Perceval  as  a 
man;  and,  as  a  man,  I  am  sorry  for  his 
fa'e.  I  was  referred  from  Minister  to 
Minister,  from  Office  to  Office,  and  at 
length  refused  redress  for  my  grievances. 
It  was  my  own  sufferings  that  caused  the 
melancholy  event;  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
a  warning  to  fu  ure  Ministers,  to  attend  to 
the  applications  and  prayers  of  those  who 
suffer  by  oppression.  Had  my  petition 
been  brought  into  Parliament,  this  cata¬ 
strophe  would  not  have  happened.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  sufferings  I  have  caused  to 

Mr.  Perceval’s  family  and  friends.” - - 

Sherff  Me  legate. It  would  be  right  they 

should 
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should  kmw  you  feel  so  much  regret,”" - 

“  Bellingham. — “  You  may  communicate 

it,  I  wish  them  to  know  it.” - Sheriff 

He >j gate. — “  I  hope  you  feel  deep  contri¬ 
tion  for  the  deed.”  Upon  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  (assuming  an  attitude  of  consider¬ 
able  dignity)  said,  “  I  hope.  Sir,  I  feel 

as  a  man  ought  to  do.”* - Sheriff  Hey - 

gale. — “  You  know,  that  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  unlawfully  is  a  heinous 

crime.” - Bellingham. — “TheScriptures, 

you  know,  Sir,  say  that.” — A  gentleman 
present  said,  “  I  hope  you  have  made 
your  peace  with  God,  and  that  by  your 
repentance  you  will  meet  the  \Almighty 
with  a  pure  soul.”—— -Bellingham. — “  No 
one  can  presume  to  do  that,  Sir.  No 
mortal  can  be  pure  in  his  sight,  only  our 
Saviour  went  from  this  world  into  his  pre¬ 
sence  with  a  pure  spirit.” 

Here  he  seemed  desirous  of  quitting  the 
room  to  meet  his  fate,  and,  turning  to 
the  Sheriffs,  with  a  mild  but  firm  tone, 
said,  “Gentlemen,  I  am  quite  ready;” 
upon  which  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate 
looked  at  his  watch  and  said,  “  We  have  10 
minutes  more.”  The  executioner  bound 
his  hands,  during  which  he  said  to  one  of 
them,  “  Do  every  thing  properly,  that  I 
may  not  suffer  more  than  is  necessary.” 
To  another,  “  Draw  the  cord  tighter ;  I 
wish  not  to  have  the  power  of  offering 
resistance.”  He  ascended  the  scaffold 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  confi¬ 
dent  and  calm  air :  he  looked  about  him  a 
little  vapidly ;  but  he  had  no  airof  triumph. 
Some  of  the  mob  huzzaed  him,  but  it  es¬ 
caped  his  notice.  On  the  cap  being  put 
over  his  face,  which  he  at  first  objected 
to,  but  afterwards  acquiesced  in,  he 
prayed  fervently  with  Dr.  Ford,  adding, 
in  reply  to  an  interrogatory,  that  “  he 
thankedGodforhavingenabled  him  to  meet 
his  fate  with  so  much  fortitude  and  resig¬ 
nation.”  The  executioner  then  retired ;  a 
perfect  silence  ensued  ;  the  clock  struck 
eight;  and  while  it  was  striking  the  se¬ 
venth  time,  the  Clergyman  and  Belling¬ 
ham  fervently  praying,  the  supporters  of 
the  internal  square  of  the  scaffold  were 
struck  away,  and  Bellingham  dropped  ! 
The  body  hung  till  9  o’clock,  when  it  was 
conveyed  in  a  cart,  and  covered  with  a 
sack,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. — 
Bellingham  in  all  his  conversations  with 
Dr.  Ford’,  gloried  in  the  act  for  which  he 
suffered.  He  wound  up  all  his  answers 
by  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Perceval  would  prove  a  warning  to 
men  in  power,  not  to  neglect  the  claims 
of  injured  individuals ;  and  he  exulted  in 
the  success  of  his  efforts  to  revenge  his 
own  injuries.  Some  of  the  public  prints 
have  expressed  surprise  that  his  letter  to 
the  Magistrates  of  Bow-street  did  not  ex¬ 
cite  suspicion  of  his  purpose,  and  occa¬ 
sion  his  arrest ;  but  it  was  so  ambiguous, 


that  we  wonder  not  that  his  threat  of  exe - 
cultng  justice  himself,  was  not  interpreted 
to  be  by  assassination.  Then,  the  strange 
medium  through  which  he  called  attention 
(the  Bow-street  Magistracy)  might  almost 
justify  a  belief  of  his  insanity.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  will  bear  us  out  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  :  “  The  purport  of  the  present  is, 
therefore,  once  more  to  solicit  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Ministers,  through  your  medium,  to 
let  what  is  right  and  proper  be  done  in  my 
instance,  which  is  all  I  require.  Should 
this  reasonable  request  be  finally  denied, 
I  shall  then  feel  justified  in  executing  jus¬ 
tice  myself ;  in  which  case  I  shall  be 
ready  to  argue  the  merits  of  so  reluctant 
a  measure  with  his  Majesty’s  Attorney 
General,  wherever  and  whenever  1  may  be 
called  upon  so  to  do.  Iir  the  hopes  of  avert¬ 
ing  so  abhorrent  but  compulsive  an  alter¬ 
native,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sirs,  &c. 

J.  Bellingham.” 

“  To  the  Magistrates  of  Boxv-street  Office .” 

Private  Memoirs  of  the  Assassin. 

John  Bellingham,  we  believe,  was  a 
native  of  St.  Neot’s,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  was  born  about  1771.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  land  surveyor  and  minia¬ 
ture  painter :  his  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Scarbrow,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable 
country-gentleman,  of  St.  Neot’s,  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1768,  or  1769,  in  London,  and  had 
two  children  ;  their  eldest,  Mary,  a  dress¬ 
maker,  and  a  well-disposed  young  woman, 
died  unmarried  ;  John  was  their  second 
child.  The  father  purchased  a  house  at  St. 
Neot’s,  and  resided  in  it  till  about  1775, 
when  he  returned  to  London,  and  lived  in 
Titchfield-street,  Oxford-street.  In  1779 
he  discovered  marks  of  mental  derange¬ 
ment,  and  was  placed  in  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he 
returned  home  as  incurable,  and  died  soon 
after.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  Assas¬ 
sin  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  Mr. 
Love,  a  jeweller,  a  man  of  excellent  cha¬ 
racter,  in  Whitechapel.  Here  he  was  first 
very  perverse  and  troublesome;  and  at 
last  ran  away  from  his  master.  His  mo¬ 
ther’s  sister,  Mary,  had  married  William 
Daw,  esq.  many  years  clerk  of  the  King’s 
silver  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His 
mother’s  property  did  not  produce  561. 
annually,  and  having  two  children  to  bring 
up,  she  could  do  but  little  for  them; 
but  Mr.  Daw  possessing  a  very  good 
independent  income,  was  continually  pes¬ 
tered  by  the  mother  to  do  something  for  him. 
At  length,  in  1786,  Mr.  Daw  expended 
money  in  fitting  him  out  for  the  East 
Indies;  and  in  the  spring  of  1787  he  sailed 
as  a  subaltern,  in  the  service  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  on  board  their  ship  the  Hartwelb 
which,  on  her  outward  passage,  was  wrecked 
in  the  month  of  May  off  Bona  Vista,  one 

of 
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of  the  Cape  Verd  islands.  Being  thus 
prevented  pursuing  the  voyage,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  got  back  to  England. 
Mr.  Daw,  by  his  misfortune,  not  only  lost 
all  he  had  expended  on  his  account,  but 
felt  himself  again  burthened  with  him  ; 
and,  after  much  entreaty,  he  was  induced 
to  advance  a  pretty  large  sum,  which 
enabled  him  to  take  the  shop  of  a  tin- 
plate-worker  in  Oxford-street.  During 
his  residence  here  his  house  got  on  fire, 
not  without  suspicion  falling  on  Belling¬ 
ham  himself;  the  damage  done  was  not 
great,  but  he  took  occasion  to  report,  that 
he  had  lost  a  great  many  bank-notes:  this 
did  not  obtain  any  credit  with  Mr.  Daw. 
In  March  1794  he  became  bankrupt,  and 
was  gazetted  of  Oxford-street,  tin-plate- 
worker.  His  creditors  were  not  sufficiently 
satisfied  with  either  his  report  of  the  fire, 
or  his  conduct,  to  grant  him  a  certificate, 
nor  did  he  ever  obtain  one  under  this  com¬ 
mission.  It  was  after  this  period,  and  not 
till  after,  that  he  was  received  into  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  counting-house,  where  he  formed 
connexions ;  and  his  employers  were  in¬ 
duced  to  commission  him  beyond  seas. 
Archangel  was  his  first  and  chief  place  of 
business,  where  he  continued  three  years. 
Having  formed  a  connexion  with  Mr.  Dor- 
beker  and  Co.  of  Archangel,  in  the  timber 
line,  he  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  merchants  of  Hull 
for  the  supply  of  timber,  to  the  amount 
of  12,000/.  for  which  bills  were  accord¬ 
ingly  accepted  and  paid,  hut  produce  to 
the  value  of  4000/.  only  was  obtained. 
In  the  mean  while  his  partner  became 
Bankrupt,  the  vessels  returned  in  bal¬ 
last,  and  Bellingham,  who  remained  in 
Hull,  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
On  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  he  returned 
to  Archangel,  and,  as  appears  by  his  me¬ 
morial,  was  arrested  for  debt  by  one  Solo¬ 
mon  Van  Briemen,  and  thrown  into  pri¬ 
son,  where  he  remained  many  months. 
He  accused  the  Russian  Judges  of  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  Sir 
S.  Sharpe,  consul,  and  Lord  L.  Gower, 
ambassador,  as  a  British  subject;  but  they, 
finding  that  his  arrest  was  legal,  declined 
interfering.  He  afterwards  repaired  to 
England,  full  of  complaints  against  the 
Russian  Government.  It  was  in  Ireland 
where  he  married  Miss  Mary-Anne  Ne¬ 
ville,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Neville,  mer¬ 
chant  hnd  ship-broker,  formerly  of  New- 
ry,  but  now  of  Dublin.  His  mother  died 
at  Liverpool  in  1803.  His  aunt,  Mrs. 
Daw,  who  lived  in  Brompton-vow,  and 
died  in  December  1804,  left,  by  will, 
400/.  to  the  assassin.  He  took  up  his 
abode  at  Liverpool,  where  he  commenced 
business  as  an  insurance  broker;  whilst 
his  wife  pursued  that  of  a  milliner.  He 
continued  at  intervals  to  present  memo- 
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rials  to  the  British  Government,  requiring 
to  be  indemnified  for  his  losses,  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  a  British  subject,  and 
that  he  had  suffered  by  the  injustice  of 
Russian  individuals ;  but  was  told  that 
they  could  not  interfere ;  Gen.  Gascoyne 
returned  a  similar  answer  to  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  It  is  said  that  he  would 
have  shot  Mr.  Ryder,  or  Lord  Levesoa 
Gower,  had  either  of  them  presented  them¬ 
selves  before  him.  To  Sir  W.  Curtis  he 
answered,  “  I  have  been  fourteen  days  in. 
making  up  my  mind  to  the  deed  ;  but 
never  coukl  accomplish  it  until  this  mo« 
ment.”  On  the  morning  of  the  assassina¬ 
tion,  he  went  with  a  lady  to  the  European 
Museum;  he  parted  with  her  between  four 
and  five,  and  went  down  immediately  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  without  having 
dined,  and  with  his  pistols  loaded.  He 
was  so  anxious  not  to  be  disappointed  by 
the  failure  cf  the  weapons,  that,  after  he 
had  bought  his  pistols,  for  which  he  gave 
four  guineas,  he  went  to  Primrose  Hill  to 
try  how  they  would  go  off. — Bellingham, 
was  a  mere  adventurer :  he  never  had  any 
capital  of  his  own  ;  and,  when  in  Russia, 
drew  upon  British  merchants  for  10,000/. 
but  never  made  any  shipments.  He  lived 
upon  indifferent  terms  with  his  wife,  who  still 
keeps  a  milliner’s  shop  in  Liverpool,  and 
is  much  respected.  He  has  been  several 
times  upon  the  point  of  separating  from 
her ;  and  seldom  visited  her  but  for  the 
purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  the  little 
money  she  had  gained  by  her  industry. 
He  has  left  three  children,  for  whom  his 
friends  have  promised  to  provide. — It  has 
been  stated  that  after  the  body  of  Belling¬ 
ham  was  opened,  th^  heart  continued  to 
perforin  its  functions,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  alive  for  four  hours  after  he  was  laid 
open.  The  expanding  and  contracting 
powers  continued  perceptible  till  one 
o’clock  in  the  day — a  proof  of  the  steady, 
undismayed  character  which  he  preserved 
to  the  last  gasp.  It  is  said  of  some  men, 
that  the  heart,  dies  within  them  ;  but,  here, 
the  energies  remained  when  life  was  ex¬ 
tinct. 


Births. 

June  27.  In  Portland-place,  the  wife  of 
Wm.  Curtis,  esq.  a  sou. 

Lately ,  In  Lower  Brook-street,  Lady 
W.  Beauclerk,  a  son. 

At  Holland-house,  Kensington,  Lady 
Holland,  a  daughter,  which  survived  its 
birth  only  a  few  minutes. 

In  New  Cavendish-street,  the  lady  of 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  Pole  Carew,  a 
daughter. 

In  Grosvenor-square,  Hon.  Mrs.  Jen- 
kinson,  a  daughter. 

In  Grosvenor-street,  the  wife  of  J.  Ire¬ 
land  Blackburn,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

Mar- 
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Marriages. 

1811.  Dec.  11.  At  Calcutta,  Chas.  Mar¬ 
tin  Ray,  esq.  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
Civil  service,  toEliza.thirddaughterofRev. 
H.  Blenkinsop,  rector  of  Fullmer,  Bucks. 

1812.  May  ...  At  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck’s  at  Palermo,  Geo.  Graham,  esq.  to 
MadUe  A.  P.  C.  de  Calvi,  daughter  of  the 
Chev.  Paul  de  C.  late  colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  Vermandois. 

June  9.  At  South  Stoneham,  Sir  Gren¬ 
ville  Temple,  hart,  to  Mrs.  Frederick 
Manners,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Rumbold,  hart. 

11.  Major  Tbursby,  53d  reg.  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  second  daughter  of  Rev.  Euseby 
Isham,  of  Lamport,  co.  Northampton. 

13.  At  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Alex.  MTn- 
nes,  esq.  of  2d  life  guards,  to  Cecilia, 
eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Innes,  esq.  of 
Fracafield,  Zetland,  N.  B. 

15.  At  Stonehouse,  Sir  J.  Gordon  Sin¬ 
clair,  hart,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Vice  Admiral  Michael  de  Courcy. 

16.  At  Burnham,  Rev.  Townshend  Sel- 
wyn,  to  Charlotte-Sophia,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lord  George  Murray,  late  Bp.  of 
St.  David’s. 

Major  Edw.  Parkinson,  33d  foot,  to 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Charles  Binny,  esq.  of 
Howland'S  tree  t. 

18.  Rev.  Edward  Hodgson,  vicar  of 
Rickmansworth,  to  Georgiana,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Franks,  esq.  of  Beech- 
hill,  Herts. 

Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.  A.  vicar  of 
Broadhembury,  Devon,  to  Alicia,  dau. 
of  the  late  Richard  Stephens,  esq.  of  Lei¬ 
cester.  • 

20.  At  Exeter,  J.-^N.  Woolcombe,  esq. 
of  Ashbury,  Devon,  to  Anne-Eleanor, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rear-adm.  Sir 
Thos.  Louis,  bart. 


Dr.  Hobbes,  of  Swansea,  to  Maria, 
only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Smith,  esq.  of  Drapers-ball,  London. 

At  Lisbon,  the  Earl  of  Euston,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  to  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  Hon.  Adm.  G.-C.  Berke¬ 
ley,  and  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

23.  Adolphus.  John  Dairy  tuple,  esq. 
major  19th  light  dragoons,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Hew  D.  to  Anne,  only  daughter  qf  Sir 
James  Graham,  bart. 

24,  Wm.  Croome,  esq.  of  Cirencester, 
to  Miss  Girdler,  of  Upper  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

27.  Mr.  R.  Strachan,  late  of  Enfield, 
to  Miss  Mary-Frances  Farquharson.  sis¬ 
ter  to  his  Excellency  Lieut.-col,  J.-A.  F, 
25th  foot. 

30.  At  Hadley,  Rev.  D.-C.  DeJafosse, 
fellow  of  King’s  College,  Camb.  to  Phoebe- 
Anne,  fifth  dau.  of  James  Quilter,  esq. 

Lately.  By  special  licence,  Viscount 
Ashbrook,  to  Emily  Theophila,  eldest  dau. 
ot  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  bart.  of.  Fern- 
hill,  Berks. 

At  Streatham,  Rev.  J.  Ennes,  late  of 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
G.  Evans,  esq.  of  Balham-house,  Surrey. 

Rev.  W.  Bingley,  of  Christchurch, 
Hants,  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  widow  of  the  late 
John  M.  esq.  of  Charlotte-street. 

Rev.  R.  Williams,  rector  of  Halkin,  co. 
Flint,  to  Jane,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev,  H.-W.  Jones,  prebendary  of 
Penmynedd,  Anglesea. 

John  Collingwood,  esq. of  Chirton-house, 
Northumberland,  only  brother  of  the  late 
Lord  C.  to  Miss  Fenwick,  daughter  of  the 
late  Thos.  F.  esq.  of  Earsden. 

At  Clewer,  Berks,  C.  Haynes,  esq.  one 
of  the  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  to  Mrs. 
Smyth,  widow  of  Mr.  S.  late  one  of  the 
poor  knights. 


MEMOIRS  OF  thje  late  JOHN  HORNE  TOOKE,  Esq. 


Mr.  John  Horne  Tooke,  whose  death 
lias  been  noticed  in  page  302,  was  born 
in  1736,  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Horne, 
a  respectable  poulterer  in  Newport-mar- 
ket.  While  yet  a  boy  he  exhibited 
many  proofs  of  superior  talent.  After  ob¬ 
taining  the  elements  of  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  he  was  en¬ 
tered  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
about  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  a  pro¬ 
fession  being  of  course  necessary,  was  des¬ 
tined  for  the  Church.  Here  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.  A.  1752  ;  M.  A.  1771.  His  first 
appointment  was  to  a  curacy  at  Brentford, 
■where  he  resided  for  some  years.  About  this 
period  he  fust  travelled  on  the  Continent, 
and  became  acquainted  with  Mi-.  Wilkes 
while  at  Paris.  Mr.  Wilkes  being  at  that 
time  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  Mr. 
Horne  became  an  eloquent  declaimer  at 
public  meetings,  in  support  of  the  prin¬ 


ciples  avowed  by  Mr.  Wilkes.  A  strict 
intimacy  was  the  immediate  and  natural 
consequence  of  Mr.Horne’s  exertions;  but 
a  frivolous  dispute,  on  a  subject  in  itself 
perfectly  trivial,  terminated  in  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  their  friendship — to  which  succeed¬ 
ed  bitter  and  irreconcileabie  enmity.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Horne  took 
up  the  pen,  in  l'eply  to  the  celebrated  Ju¬ 
nius,  with  whom,  it  has  been  thought  by 
man y,  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
In  1769  Mr.  Horne  delivered  a  sermon  on 
the  instability  of  human  friendship,  which 
he  afterwards  printed,  and  dedicated  to 
Alderman  Townsend.  The  allusions  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,  in  this  discourse,  were  intro¬ 
duced  with  admirable  point,  and  clothed 
in  language  of  great  purity  and  elegance. 
During  the  contest  with  America,  on  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  he  took  a  public  and 
singular  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  resent¬ 
ment 
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jnent  and  disapprobation  of  Government, 
by  opening  a  subscription,  and  advertising- 
in  the  newspapers,  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  relief  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  in 
America,  “  basely  murdered  by  the  king’s 
troops;”  which  seditious  language  justly 
subjected  him  to  a  prosecution  by  the 
then  attorney-general  (Thurlow),  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the 
King’s  Bench.  While  in  confinement,  it 
is  said,  he  composed  his  celebrated  “  Let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Dunning.”  The  extraordinary 
talent  and  learning  of  Mr.  Horne — who 
now  abandoned  the  ecclesiastical  profes¬ 
sion — at  length  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  residing  at 
Purley  in  Surrey.  Such  was  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  this  gentleman’s  friendship  for 
Mr.  Horne,  that  he  actually  conveyed  se¬ 
veral  freehold  estates  of  value  to  his  pro¬ 
tege,  who  henceforth  assumed  the  name 
of  Tooke,  in  addition  to  that  of  John 
Horne.  The  great  philological  work,  on 
which  is  founded  the  literary  fame  of  Mr. 
Tooke,  he  entitled  “  Diversions  of  Pur¬ 
ley,”  either  out  of  compliment  to  his  pa¬ 
tron,  or  from  'the  work  having  been  ac¬ 
tually  composed  in  that  retired  seat.  The 
prominent  character  of  Mr.  Tooke  in  the 
political  world  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
were  superfluous  to  offer  more  than  mere 
chronological  notices  of  the  principal 
•events  of  his  public  life.  In  1782,  Mr. 
Tooke  became  an  active  partisan  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Shelburne  administration, 
and  hence  arose  his  rancorous  animosity 
against  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  cherished  by 
Mr.  Tooke  to  the  latest  moment  of  his 
life.  In  the  character  of  Mr.  Tooke,  jea¬ 
lousy  of  rival  talent  was  a  feature  which 
deformed  the  picture  even  to  disgust;  and 
the  political  talents  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Pitt  were  not  more  the  object  of  his  hatred 
than  the  profound  learning  of  Poison,  and 
the  high  classical  attainments  of  the  ele¬ 
gant  Parr.  In  1794,  Mr.  Tooke  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower — -arraigned  of  high 
treason,  tried,  and  acquitted.  In  1796  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  Westminster ;  but  through 
the  interest,  as  it  was  said,  of  the  late 
Lord  Cameiford,  he  was  returned  to  Par¬ 
liament,  as  member  for  Old  Sarum,  in 
1801.  In  this  assembly  he  disappointed 
the  expectations  ofthepubliek;  for  although 
his  speeches  were  marked  by  that  quaint 
peculiarity,  and  force  of  ridicule,  which 
never  failed  of  producing  a  risible  effect 
upon  the  House,  they  were  wholly  defec¬ 
tive  in  that  irresistible  commanding  power 
of  eloquence,  which  distinguished  the 
great  rival  luminaries  of  the  ministerial 
and  opposition  benches,  A  Bill  was  soon 
afterwards  passed,  rendering  any  person 
who  had  ever  been  in  holy  orders  ineligible 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Tooke  accordingly  retired  at  the  end 
®f  the  session,— -The  wit,  the  talents,  and 


the  extensive  learning  of  Mr.  Tooke,  have 
been  rarely  equalled — nor  have  the  acri¬ 
monious  severity  of  his  political  animosi¬ 
ties  ever  been  surpassed.  Mr.  Horne 
Tooke,  previous  to  his  dissolution,  had 
been  long  accustomed  to  confine  himself 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  regularly  seeing  company ;  and 
in  that  situation  he  conversed  with  the  vi¬ 
vacious  facetiousness  so  peculiar  to  his 
character.  Recently  he  quitted  his  bed 
during  a  short  interval,  but  finally  recurred 
to  the  old  habit.  In  the  indisposition 
which  terminated  his  existence,  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  and 
his  dissolution  had  been  for  some  time  ex¬ 
pected.  Symptoms  of  mortification  after¬ 
wards  appeared,  which  soon  occasioned 
his  death.  He  was  attended  by  his  two 
daughters,  Dr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Cline,  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Being  informed  of 
his  approaching  change,  he  signified,  with 
a  placid  look,  that  he  was  fully  prepared, 
and  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for  having 
passed  so  long  and  so  happy  a  life,  which 
he  would  willingly  have  had  extended  if  it 
hadbeen  possible.  He  expressed  satisfaction 
at  being  surrounded,  in  his  last  moments, 
by  those  most  dear  to  him ;  and  his  confi-. 
dence  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Be¬ 
ing,  whose  final  purpose  was  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures.  Ilis  facetiousness  did 
not  forsake  him.  He  had  observed,  that 
he  should  not  be  like  the  man  at  Stras- 
burgh,  who,  when  doomed  to  death,  re¬ 
quested  time  to  pray,  till  the  patience  of 
the  magistrates  was  exhausted,  and  then, 
as  a  last  expedient,,,  begged  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  close  his  life  with  his  favourite 
amusement  of  nine-pins ,  but  who  kept 
bowling  on  with  an  evident  determination 
never  to  finish  the  game.  He  desired 
that  no  funeral  ceremony  should  be  said 
over  his  remains,  but  that  six  of  the  poor¬ 
est  men  in  the  parish  should  have  a  gui¬ 
nea  each,  for  bearing  him  to  the  vauit  in 
bis  garden.  The  injunction  for  depositing 
his  remains,  without  ceremony ,  in  his  gar¬ 
den,  was,  however,  prudently  dispensed 
with  by  his  executors.  As  the  house  at 
Wimbledon  was  to  be  sold,  a  putrid  car¬ 
case  would  not  have  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  purchase. — He  was  buried  March  30, 
in  the  family  vault  at  Baling  church, 
Middlesex.  From  a  copy  of  Horne  Tooke’s 
will,  which  has  been  given  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  it  seems  that  he  left  by  will,  in 
1300,  bis  house  (which  was  freehold), 
&c.  at  Wimbiedon,  and  every  thing  else 
to  which  he  might  die  entitled,  to  Mary 
Hart  and  her  heirs.  This  will  he  con¬ 
firmed  in  1811,  and  it  was  witnessed  by 
Sir  F,  Burdett,  J.  Pearson,  and  J.  Sanford. 

Flis  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton,  concerning  the  “  English 
Particle,”  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
public  mind;  in  1786,  appeared  “The 
Diversions  of  Purley;”  in  1787,  “A  Let¬ 
ter 
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ter  to  a  Friend  on  the  reported  Marriage 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;”  in  1788,  “  Two  Pair  of  Por¬ 
traits”  (Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox);  in  1798, 
appeared  a  second  edition  of  his  EI1EA 
IITEPOENTA:  since  which  period  he 
has  only  published  a  few  pamphlets,  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Pauli,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  &c. 


DEATHS. 

1812.  AT  Leghorn,  Mrs.  Renner,  re- 
Feb.  28.  lict  of  Mr.  G.  W.  R.  formerly 
of  Bremen. 

March  15.  At  Overton,  Mrs.  Ornsbyr, 
an  amiable  woman,  relict  of  the  late  Capt. 
Ornsby,  of  the  Marines  (who  fought  in  the 
memorable  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank, 
Aug.  4,  1781,  and  died  Aug.  11,  1809), 
and  only  daughter  of  the  late  Edw.  Searle, 
esq.  of  Overton,  Hants,  who  died  March 
6,  1809. 

April  ....  On  board  the  Mackarel 
schooner,  on  her  way  to  New  York,  by  a 
man  falling  from  the  mast-head  on  him, 
Lieut.  Parker,  commander  of  the  schooner. 

April  7.  At  Jamaica,  Mr.  John  Oriel, 
chief  mate  of  the  Nelson  West-Indiaman, 
of  Bristol. 

April  24.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s,  Lieut.  R.  J.  Shipley,  youngest  son 
of  the  very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph. 

April  25.  At  Dominica,  Charles  Nailer, 
esq.  comptroller  of  the  Customs. 

May  4.  At  Froxfieid,  Wilts,  in  his  69th 
year,  Mr.  Rieheus,  many  years  resident 
at  Knowle  Farm,  Wilts. 

May  19.  At  Truxillo,  Spain,  of  fever, 
occasioned  by  excessive  exertion  during 
the  siege  of  Badajoz,'  Lieut.-col.  John 
Squire,  royal  engineers,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
S.  of  Ely-place. 

In  Spain,  in  his  34th  year,  Capt.  Caud- 
ler,  50th  foot,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  S,  C.  of 
Colchester.  In  the  memorable  assault  by 
Geu.  Hill,  on  Fort  Napoleon,  near  the 
bridge  of  Almaraz,  he  was  the  first  to  as¬ 
cend  the  ladders,  and  after  giving  to  his 
men  an  example  worthy  of  so  brave  an 
officer,  fell  gloriously  while  leading  them 
to  victory. 

At  Funcball,  Madeira,  in  his  26th  year, 
Capt.  Wm.  Loring,  R.  A. 

May  28.  At  Pend-biil,  Surrey,  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Seawell,  esq. 

May  29.  At  Auchelanies,  the  second 
daughter  of  Lady  Albinia  Cumberland. 

May  31.  At  Bath,  Mrs.  Sturges,  widow 
of  Rev  Dr.  S.  chancellor  of  Winchester 
Diocese. 

June  3.  At  Resolis,  co.  Cromarty,  in 
consequence  of  being  stabbed  in  his  side, 
the  preceding  day,  by  R.  Ferguson,  ship- 
carpenter,  owing  to  some  trifling  alterca¬ 
tion,  Capt.  C.  Munro,  late  of  42d  regt. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  numerous  family. 

June  5.y  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  of  Burton- 

•»pou -Trent. 


June  8.  At  Totness,  by  a  fit  of  epilepsy, 
aged  22,  Mr.  John  Hannaford,  a  young 
man  of  superior  virtues  and  abilities.  His 
manners  were  as  eccentric  as  his  disposi¬ 
tion  was  amiable  and  benevolent;  and 
though  he  had  been  but  little  known  in 
the  world  of  letters,  from  a  natural  re¬ 
servedness  which  he  could  scarcely  over¬ 
come,  there  were  strong  anticipations  to 
suppose  that  he  might  have  been  a  valu¬ 
able  acquisition.  He  had  cultivated,  with 
unremitting  ardour,  the  sciences  of  rnathe- 
maticks  and  astronomy,  from  his  youth, 
to  almost  the  day  of  his  death,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  intense  study. 

June  10.  In  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  Mrs.  Reynardson,  relict  of  Jacob 

R.  esq.  of  Holywell,  co.  Lincoln,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Cust,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

June  11.  At  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Ed¬ 
ward  Surtees,  esq.  youngest  son  of  Wm, 

S.  esq. 

In  Dublin,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  wife 
of  Brindley  Hone,  esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Moodie,  one  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

June  12.  At  Henley-in-Arden,  co.  War¬ 
wick,  aged  79,  Capt.  Noble,  R.  N. 

June  16.  At  her  son-in  law’s,  Rev. 
Joseph  Bull,  of  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Bristowe, 
relict  of  the  late  Tho.  B.  esq.  of  Worksop, 
Notts.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
family-vault  in  the  church  of  Caunton, 
near  Newark-upon-Trent. 

Jane  1 7.  At  Southampton,  at  J.  Clerk’s, 
esq.  the  eldest  daughter  of  G.  W.  Ricketts, 
esq.  of  Twyford,  Hants. 

At  Madeira,  whither  he  went  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health,  in  his  29th  year,  Mr. 

T.  B.  Smith,  jun.  of  Southwark. 

June  18.  In  consequence  of  being  over¬ 
turned  in  a  chaise,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Mary 
Reid,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew  R. 

Thrown  from  the  box  of  his  father’s 
carriage,  in  consequence  of  startling  the 
horses,  whilst  the  coachman  was  gone  into 
the  house,  aged  8,  a  son  of  C.  Lawrence, 
esq.  of  Plumb-hall,  near  Liverpool. 

June  20.  At  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Mr.  Wm.  Salter,  son  of  Rev.  Wm.  S.  of 
Farway,  co.  Devon. 

At  Almondsbury,  co.  Gloucester,  aged 
59,  Robert  Claxten,  esq.  one  of  the  aider- 
men  of  Bristol. 

At  Grange-hall,  Morayshire,  N.  B.  Jas. 
Peterkin,  esq.  of  Grange. 

In  consequence  of  falling  backward  the 
preceding  day,  while  endeavouring  to  leap 
his  hoi'se  over  a  hedge,  J.  Hill,  esq.  of 
Launceston. 

June  21.  In  Keppell-street,  Southwark, 
aged  55,  Mr.  Jos.  Franks,  late  ef  Witham, 
Essex. 

June  22.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Pea.ch,  of 

Lough- 
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Loughborough,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Blackwall,  of  Wirksworth. 

In  Dublin,  Rich.  Kirwan,  esq.  of  Gregg, 
co.  Galway,  Fell,  of  the  Royal  Society,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.  President 
of  the  Dublin  Library  Society,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  almost  every  literary  Body  in  Europe. 

June  23.  In  Kensingcon-square,  John 
Walker,  esq. 

Mr.  Griffith,  late  haberdasher  at  Oxford. 

Frederick  John,  youngest  son  of  Rev. 
H.  Sainsbury,  of  Beckington,  Somerset. 

June  24.  At  Pentonville,  aged  76,  Roger 
Oweu,  esq.  late  of  Bridewell  Hospital. 

June  23.  In  Cork-street,  Burlington- 
sardens,  Mrs.  Stapleton. 

At  Walthamstow,  Charles  Ambrose  Ste¬ 
phenson,  esq.  of  Hamoor,  co.  Bucks. 

At  Windsor,  Mr.  Charles  Ward,  school¬ 
master. 

AtGussage,  Dorset,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Tem- 
p! email,  widow  of  Rev.  Giles  T.  formerly 
rector  of  Winbourae  St.  Giles,  co.  Dorset, 
(of  whom  see  our  Yol.  LX.  p.  770). 

At  Glasgow,  in  his  30th  year,  Mr.  Wm. 
Cooper,  hosier,  Leicester. 

At  Abergavenny,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Harrington,  relict  of  the  late  and  mother 
of  the  present  Sir  J.  H.  bait.  The  digni¬ 
fied  virtues  which  graced  her  character, 
will  ever  be  held  in  admiration  by  her 
afflicted  relatives. 

June  25.  In  Percy-street,  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  in  his  bowels,  after  suffering  ex¬ 
cruciating  pain  from  four  o’clock  the  pre¬ 
ceding  morning,  Mr.  Harrison,  the  cele¬ 
brated  singer.  He  was  born  Sept.  8,  1760, 
at  Belper,  in  the  parish  of  Duffield,  Derby¬ 
shire  ;  at  both  of  which  places  many  of 
his  relatives  now  reside.  He  has  left  a 
widow,  two  accomplished  daughters,  and 
a  son.  Mr.  Harrison  possessed  strong 
good  sense,  with  many  estimable  and 
amiable  qualities ;  was  just,  charitable, 
mild,  and  unostentatious;  ever  ready  to 
assist  his  professional  brethren,  by  whom 
be  was  highly  respected,  as  well  as  by  an 
extensive  acquaintance.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the  leading 
tenor  singer  in  this  kingdom, having  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  Handel  in  1784,  in  opening  the 
*  Messiah.5  Mr.  H.  was  then  a  very 
young  man,  and  there  were  much  older 
competitors  for  this  honour ;  but  the  scene 
was  allotted  to  him  by  command  of  his 
Majesty,  who  had  previously  heard  him 
sing  it  at  the  Queen’s  Palace.  In  the 
performance  of  this  celebrated  recitative, 
or  rather  Aria  parlante,  “  Comfort  ye,  my 
people,5’  and  the  song  of  “  Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,”  he  has  ever  since  been 
considered  by  the  best  judges  of  musical 
expression  to  stand  unrivalled  !  A  pecu¬ 
liar  sweetness  of  voice  ;  a  perfect  intona¬ 
tion;  discriminating  mind;  correct,  po¬ 
lished,  and  energetic  delivery  ;  a  brillianey 
and  equability  of  shake,  are  requisites  m 


which  few  could  approach  him.  Had  his 
physical  powers  been  equal  to  his  taste, 
his  feelings,  and  his  judgment,  lie  would 
in  all  points  have  been  unrivalled  as  a 
singer  of  sacred  rnusick  at  least.  His  pa¬ 
thetic  delivery  of  “  Total  Eclipse,”  “  LoaP 
remember  David,”  “  Oft  on  a  plat  ofrNin-' 
ground,”  and  “  Gentle  Airs,”  the  las°t 
song  he  ever  sung  (which  was  loudly  en¬ 
cored)  and  other  plaintive  airs  by  Handel, 
that  do  not  depend  on  noise  for  their  effect^ 
W,H  not  s00n  be  forgotten  by  minds  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  musical  excellence 

At  Newport,  aged  100  years  and  7 
months,  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mi s.  Robert  Brown,  of  Belvidere-house; 
Broadstairs. 

At  Islington,  aged  68,  Mr.  John  Ratray, 
tbiui  principal  Land  Coal  Meter  for  the 
Cit)  of  London ;  and  formerly  a  respect¬ 
able  woollen-draper  in  Paternoster-row. 

,  In  Burrow’s-buildings,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Keats,  of  Cheapside. 

June  26,  In  Port  land-place,  the  infant 
son  of  Peter  Free,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Philip  Mallet,  esq.  of  Mon- 
tague-street,  Russell-square,  barrister-at- 
law,  and  formerly  fellow  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge.  Mr.  M.  was  -really 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  "a  man 
ot  distinguished  abilities,  and  of  the  most 
upright  independent  principles.  He  was 
the  Conor  of  a  philosophical  work  of  Mr. 
Hobbes  just  published,  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  a  very  valuable  Life  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  which  he  just  lived  to  finish.  Mr. 
M.  also  edited  Lord  Bacon’s  “  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Learning,”  together  with  a  Life  of 
that  great  man;  land  “An  Abridgement 
or  Lneke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Under¬ 
standing.” 

^  June  27.  At  Stoke  Newington,  in  his 
<-ith  year,  Joseph  Woods,  esq.  of  the  So- 
ciery  of  Quakers;  a  man  of  retired  habits, 
but  in  whose  character  were  united  a  highly 
cultivated  understanding,  a  scrupulous  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  the  most  conciliating  manners, 
lie  v.  as,  from  the  beginning,  a  member 
(and  a  most  efficient  one  he  was  by 
his  clear  and  eloquent  pen)  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  j 
by  whom  his  worth  and  talents  were  justly 
appreciated.  His  quiet  death  correspond¬ 
ed  with  his  gentle  life,  and  the  silent  desire 
cj  ms  heart.  On  the  preceding  day,  he 
had  been  eminently  serene  and  cheerful, 
and  he  died,  after  a  few  hours’  indisposition, 
apparently  not  threatening  dissolution, 
without  pang  or  groan.  Among  the  last  in¬ 
sertions  in  his  Common-place  book,  was  the 
following  parody  on  some  lines  of  Cowper  : 

Of  inlaid  peace  possess’d,  and  outward 
ease, 

A  mind  unclouded,  and  a  humble  hope. 
My  task  perform’d,  and  all  my  sins  forgiv’n. 
Oh  !  may  the  latent  principle  of  death, 

Ji  it-,  lenient ,  but  not  hngei  ing  stroke ,  dismiss 
My  weary  spirit  to  eternal^est.” 


June 
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June  27.  At  Balsharo,  co.  Cambridge, 
suddenly,  in  her  83d  year,  Elizabeth 
Ramsden,  relict  of  Rev,  Dr.  R.  late  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Charter-house. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Portal,  B.  D,  fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford  ;  of  whom  memoirs 
shall  be  given  in  a  future  page. 

In  Marsha  in- street,  Westminster,  aged 
72,  Mrs.  Speed,  widow  of  the  late  J.  S, 
esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  W.  Ryan. 

At  Brislington,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  sen. 

June  28.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  Dickc- 
son,  of  Little  Eastcheap. 

In  Ballymahon,  Dr.  Cruise,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ardagh. 

June  29.  In  the  Edgeware-road,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  wife  of  Edward  Langley,  esq. 

At  Lilley,  Herts,  the  wife  of  John  Sow- 
erby,  esq.  of  Hatton-garden. 

June  30f  At  Croom’s-hill,  Greenwich, 
aged  7,  Mary,  only  daughter  of  John  An¬ 
derson,  esq. 

At  Hastings,  Samuel  Lichigarry,  esq. 

At  Rosenau,  in  Datehett,  Lieut-general 
Charles  Baron  Hompesch. 

At  Southsea,  near  Portsmouth,  of  a  de¬ 
cline,  in  her  19th  year,  Georgiana,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Dacre. 

At  Dunchurch,  Mr.  James  Peck,  fell- 
monger,  youngest  son  of  the  late  F.  Peck, 
gent,  of  Welford. 

Mr.  Wtn.  Beardsley,  of  the  George  Inn, 
Belper. 

At  the  Grange,  near  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex,  aged  57,  the  wife  of  Charles  Birk- 
hea.il,  esq. 

Mrs.  Stockdale,  of  Bristol. 

Lately.  At  Mrs.  Foote’s,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital,  of  a  lingering  decline, 
aged  27,  Mr.  John  Baldwyn,  of  Hackney, 
nephew  to  the  late  worthy  treasurer  Rich. 
Baldwyn,  esq.  whom  he  survived  but  a 
few  days,  (see  page  599.) 

In  Maddox-street,  Mrs.  Stanley,  sister 
of  Rev.  J.  Greville,  and  of  Rev.  R.  G. 
rector  of  Wyaston  and  Bosnell,  near  Mat- 
lock  Bath,  co.  Derby. 

In  Prince’s-buildings,  Jos.  Battin,  esq. 

At  Chelsea,  the  infant  son  of  Rev.  W. 
Gamier,  and  grandson  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Winchester. 

At  Rooksmoor,  Jane,  wife  of  C.  Wa- 
then,  esq. 

Bedford — Wtn,  Saffery,  esq.  of  the  Fen- 
office,  Registrar  of  the  Bedford  Level 
Corporation. 

Berks — In  Windsor  CastJe,  David  Rice, 
esq.  Clerk  Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Household. 

Mrs.  Palmer,  relict  of  Rich.  P.  esq.  of 
Home  Park,  Sonning. 

Cambridge — Aged  73,  Mrs.  Hall,  widow 
of  T.  R.  H.  esq.  late  of  Hildersham. 

Cheshire — Aged  63,  T.  AVhitby,  esq.  of 
Eccleston,  near  Chester,  principal  agent 
t©  Earl  Grosvenor. 


Cornwall — At  Trevales,  in  St.  Stithians, 
aged  75,  Thomas  Reed,  esq. 

Aged  113  years  and  six  months,  Nanny 
FI  arris,  of  Badock. 

Cumberland— 'At  Rev.  Mr.  Paterson’s, 
near  Carlisle,  Rev.  Thos.  Donald,  M.  A. 
rector  of  Weyhill,  Hants,  and  formerly 
fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

After  a  lingering  illness  brought  on  by 
severe  service,  during  21  years  (in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe),  aged  35,  Major 
Ralph  Bates,  late  of  the  98th  reg.  second 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  B.  of  Whaiton. 

j Devon — At  Paington,  Captain  W.  West, 

*  R.  N. 

At  Smallbridge,  near  Axminster,  aged 
78,  Mrs.  E.  Chick. 

At  Axminster,  aged  91,  Susanna  Light- 
foot. 

Aged  83,  Jos.  Bembridge,  of  Brailsford, 
parish-clerk  there  upwards  of  50  years. 

Dropped  down  and  expired  instantly 
whilst  amusing  himself  on  the  bowling- 
green,  Mr.  Gill,  of  Chesterfield. 

Dorset  —  At  Fontmell  Magna,  near 
Shaftesbury,  Rev.  R.  Dibben,  rector  of 
that  place,  and  of  West  Orchard. 

At  Bradford  Abbas,  near  Sherborne, 
Miss  Coates,  daughter  of  RevrMr.  C. 

Durham — At  Durham,  aged  75,  Henry 
Hooper,  esq.  upwards  of  40  years  distri¬ 
butor  of  stamps. 

At  Sunderland,  aged  100,  Anne  RetforcL 

Essex  —  At  Danbury,  very  suddenly, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Henry  Humphreys,  esq. 
paymaster  to  2d  batt.  48th  foot. 

At  Rawreth,  Mrs.  R.  Bedlow,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  curate  of  that  parish. 

Mr.  M.  Andrews,  of  Downhall,  Brad- 
well,  senior  Captain  of  the  East  Essex 
Legion. 

Gloucester — At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Be- 
dingfield,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  B.  of 
Ditehingham  Flail,  Norfolk,  and  sister  to 
the  late  Henry  O’Brien,  esq.  of  Blather- 
wick  Park,  near  Gloucester. 

Aged  17,  Eliza,  daughter  of  C.  Neale, 
esq.  of  Haresfield. 

Thomas,  only  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Morse, 
of  Tewkesbury., 

Of  a  pleurisy,  in  her  15th  year,  Mary- 
Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Browne, 
esq.  of  Salperton. 

Aged  19,  Mr.  C.  White,  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  C.  W.  of  Mickleton. 

At  Cerney-wick,  Mrs.  Parker,  relict  of 
Capt.  P. 

At  Bouvton-on-the- Water,  aged  70, 
Anne,  relict  of  W.  Snook,  esq. 

At  Berkeley,  aged  101,  Mary  Jones. 

By  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  which 
caused  immediate  dissolution,  Mr.  Austin, 
of  the  George  inn,  Shirehampton. 

Hants — Aged  86,  Leigh  Trattle,  esq. 
alderman  of  the  borough  of  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Aged  78,  H.  Dennet,  esq.  of  Newport. 
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The  wife  of  R.  Eyles,  esq.  of  Eastmeon, 
who  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  wife  and 
two  daughters  in  one  year. 

At  his  father’s  near  Portsmouth,  Lieut. 
J.  Osmond,  R.  N. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Bridges,  near  South¬ 
ampton. 

Hereford— Aged  61,  J.  Apperley,  esq. 
of  Withington. 

At  Wistaston,  near  Weohley,  T.  Green, 
esq.  late  of  the  Hereford  militia. 

At  Hereford,  in  her  74th  year,  Mrs. 
Bird,  relict  of  W.  B.  esq. 

At  Ross,  aged  93,  Margaret  Hill. 

Kent — At  Tunstall,  aged  64,  Rev.  N. 
Nisbett,  rector  of  that  parish. 

At  the  College,  at  Wye,  aged  83,  Rev. 
Phil.  Parsons,  rector  of  Eastwell  and  Snave, 
and  upwards  of  30  years  perpetual  curate 
of  Maidstone.  He  was  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1752  j  M.  A. 
1776.  He  published  in  1794,  in  a  4to 
volume,  “Monuments  and  Painted  Glass 
in  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Churches, 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  Part  of  Kent; 
most  of  which  were  examined  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  in  person,  and  the  rest  communicated 
by  the  resident  Clergy.  With  an  Appen¬ 
dix,  containing  three  Churches  iu  other 
counties ;  to  which  are  added,  a  small 
collection  of  detached  Epitaphs.”  The 
three  Churches  in  other  counties  are 
Hadleigh  and  Lavenham  in  Suffolk,  and 
Dedham  in  Essex.  “  In  the  first  of  these,” 
says  Mr.  Parsons,  “  rest  the  remains  of 
my  ancestors.  The  second  was  the  place 
of  my  nativity.  The  third  was  the  scene 
of  my  education ;  a  scene  that  I  yet  re¬ 
collect  with  enthusiasm.”  This  Volume 
has  now  become  very  scarce,  from  the  fire 
at  Messrs.  Nichols’s  Printing-office.  In 
1795  Mr.  Parsons  published  an  admirable 
Discourse,  preached  at  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Alderman  Sawbridge.  Mr.  Parsons, 
previously  to  these  publications,  had  writ¬ 
ten  Dialogues  between  the  Dead  and  the 
Living ;  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
Establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  ;  and 
Astronomic  Doubts. 

Rev.  Brook  John  Bridges,  rector  of  Salt- 
wood  cum  Hythe. 

Of  a  decline,  Lieut. -col.  Chales  Mor¬ 
gan,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  town  of  Sandwich  in 
Parliament. 

Lancashire — Mrs.  Slack,  widow  of  A.  S. 
«3q.  of  Ardwick. 

'  At  Preston,  Rev.  Mr.  Whitehead. 

The  wife  of  Joshua  Hinde,  of  Burrow, 
near  Lancaster. 

Leicester — Aged  77,  Mrs.  Bower,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr.  B.  druggist,  Leicester. 

Aged  25,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thos.  Baker, 
of  Lutterworth. 

Lincoln — R.  Clifford,  esq.  of  Navenby, 
co.  Lincoln. 

At  Scotter,  near  Gainsborough,  F.  E. 
Merley,  esq. 


Thomas  Goulton,  esq.  of  Bonby. 

Monmouth — At  Troll ick,  aged  97,  Mrs. 
Powell,  mother  of  Rev.  E.  P.  ;  who  re¬ 
tained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

Norfolk — Aged  64,  Rev.  J.  Coyte,  rector 
of  Cantley,  and  minister  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Ipswich. 

At  Ludham,  aged  96,  Mrs.  Cubitt,  re¬ 
lict  of  John  C.  gent,  of  Repps. 

Aged  70,  Rev.  Thomas  Goddard,  vicar 
of  Halvergate,  and  perpetual  curate  of 
Tunstall  and  Lingwood. 

At  Norwich,  Mrs.  Catherine  Kirby, 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  K.  esq.  of  Wit- 
neysham-hall,  near  Ipswich. 

Northampton — At  Fawsley,  near  Daven- 
try,  aged  53,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  late  of  Kitn- 
bolton,  Hunts. 

At  Whiston,  aged  61,  John  Lees,  esq. 

In  his  38th  year,  James  Hall,  gent,  of 
Towcester. 

Northumberland  —  At  Newcastle,  aged 
105,  Mrs.  Margaret  Clark. 

At  West  Newton,  aged  90,  Mr.  John 
Crafer,  late  of  Babingley. 

Notts — At  Langar,  near  Bingham,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Hall,  relict  of 
John  H.  esq.  many  years  steward  to  the 
noble  and  gallant,  Earl  Howe. 

At  Kirklington-hall,  Caroline  Matilda, 
wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Sotheron. 

Aged  81,  Mr.  Thomas  Weston,  of  Not¬ 
tingham.  In  the  former  part  of  his  life  he 
served  his  country  in  the  German  wars, 
and  was  in  several  engagements.  He  has 
left  a  widow  aged  83,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  62  years. 

Oxford — At  the  ivy-house,  near  Henley, 
R.  Baddeley,  esq.  many  years  an  eminent 
manufacturer  of  earthenware  in  the  pot¬ 
teries. 

Rutland — At  South  Luffenham,  of  an 
apoplectic  fit,  Elizabeth  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Middleton  Trollope, 
and  sister  of  Sir  J.  T.  bart. 

Salop — At  Benthall,  aged  70,  Mary, 
wife  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Roden. 

At  Oswestry,  Lewis  Jones,  esq.  attorney; 
and,  at  the  same  place,  Mr.  Edwards, 
printer  and  bookseller. 

At  Prees,  Capt.  Marshall. 

Somerset — In  his  77th  year,  Rev.  John 
Askew,  D.  D.  rector  of  North  Cadbury, 
and  late  fellow  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

At  Bath,  Rev.  Francis  Benson. — E. 
White,  esq. — Mark  Pringle,  esq.  of  Clif¬ 
ton,  N.  B. — Emily,  only  daughter  of - - 

Croft,  esq.  of  Belmont. 

At  Selworthy,  Wm.  Stoate,  esq. 

In  her  29th  year,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Frome,  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Hoihvay,  of 
Chilcorapton. 

Suffolk — In  her  75th  year,  Edith,  relict 
of  Rev.  Richard  Brome,  of  Ipswich. 

Aged  84,  Mrs.  Beales,  relict  ef  Mr.  R. 
late  of  Hargrove-hall. 

In 
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In  her  21st  year,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Vaux,  sur¬ 
geon,  Ipswich. 

At  Dodding  Green,  aged  86,  Rev.  Mr. 
Bannister. 

Warwick — At  the  Man-woods,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham,  aged  48,  Rich.  Wright,  esq. 

John  Morgan,  esq.  of  Coughton,  near 
Alcester. 

In  his  67th  year,  Mr.  Matthew  Payne, 
an  eminent  solicitor,  of  Coventry. 

At  Coventry,  immediately  after  retiring 
to  rest,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Yardly. 

Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
Davenport,  D.  D?  vicar  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Soon  after  the  interment  of  his  eldest 
brother,  Robert  youngest  son  of  Mr.  D. 
Blair,  of  Birmingham. 

At  Sutton  Coldfield,  in  her  70th  year, 
Mrs.  Racket,  relict  of  A.  H.  esq.  of  Max- 
hull. 

Wilts — Rev.  J.  Brathwayte,  of  Milton. 

At  Seend,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Win.  Seymour.  Her 
Ladyship  was  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
John  Maltravers,  esq.  and  was  married  to 
Lord  Wm.  S.  uncle  to  the  present  Duke 
of  Somerset,  in  1767. 

At  Collingbonrn,  in  his  24t,h  year,  Mr. 
G.  Mackrell,  attorney-at-law,  of  Salisbury. 

At  Downton,  Margaret,  relict  of  John 
Blake,  esq. 

Worcester — AtHenwic.k,  nearW orcester, 
Rev.  George  Shelton,  of  Cleeve  Prior,  and 
a  minor  canon  of  Worcester  Cathedral. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Raymant,  apothecary, 
Worcester. 

At  Worcester,  aged  106,  Eiiz.  Bourne. 
She  retained  her  faculties  till  she  was  103. 

York — At  Hull,  aged  79,  R,ev.  John 
Beverley,  late  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel.  For  upwards  of  40  years  this  ex¬ 
cellent  man,  whose  conduct  during  that 
period  did  honour  to  his  religion,  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  station. 

At  Pocklington,  in  his  32d  year,  John 
Bagley,  esq. 

Aged  72,  Edward  Cleaver,  esq.  of  Nun- 
nington,  near  Malton,  late  a  banker  in 
Leeds. 

Aged  47,  Brammall  Dyson,  esq.  of 
Birkby  Cottage,  near  Huddersfield,  Lieut. - 
col.  in  the  Upper  Agbridge  local  militia. 

Thomas  Hardy,  esq.  of  Wakefield. 

At  Cottingham,  near  Doncaster,  in  his 
83d  year,  John  Rickard,  esq.  v 

Killed  by  lightning,  as  he  was  returning 
from  Ilessle,  in  company  with  another 
person  who  received  no  injury,  Mr.  R. 
Witty,  joiner,  Hull. 

Aged  88,  Mr.  Timothy  Burnell,  of  Rib- 
ston,  near  Wetheroy,  father  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
of  Leeds. 

Aged  100,  John  Holliday,  of  Milshay, 
near  Leeds.  He  has  left  six  children,  57 
grand-children,  130  great  grand-children, 
and  one  great  great  grand-child.  Up¬ 


wards  100  of  his  children  and  grand-chil¬ 
dren  attended  his  funeral. 

Wales — Rev.  Hugh  Griffiths,  of  Dol-y- 
Penrhyn,  co.  Carnarvon. 

Aged  57,  T.  Kynaston,  esq.  of  Caldy- 
island,  co.  Pembroke. 

At  Carmarthen,  aged  10£,  Catherine 
Samuel. 

Scotland — At  Rives,  co.  Ross,  George 
Sackvilie  Sutherland,  esq. 

At  Musselburgh,  in  her  29th  year,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Kerr,  2d  Ceylon  reg. 

Ireland — At  Hermitage,  eo.  Limerick, 
Lord  Massey  ;  he  is  succeeded  in  his  titles 
and  estates  by  his  son  Hugh,  a  minor. 

At  Barntick..  co.  Clare,  in  his  78th  year, 
Sir  Joseph  Peacocke,  hart.  Fie  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  tide  and  estates  by  his  eldest 
son  Col.  Nath.  P.  of  the  71st  Highland 
regiment. 

Thrown  from  his  horse  returning  with 
some  officers  from  Castle  Connel  to  Lime¬ 
rick,  and  fractured  his  skull,  Major  Stod- 
dart,  of  the  Enniskillen  dragoons.  He 
has  left  a  wife  and  children. 

At  Knockando,  co.  Elgin,  aged  70,  Jean 
Ray.  During  the  last  40  years,  she  had 
dressed  herself  in  male  attire,  obstinately 
denied  her  sex,  and  worked  as  a  day- 
labourer. 


Additions  and  Corrections. 

Vol.LXXXI.  Partii.  p.6,57  b.  By  the  will 
of  the  late  Sir  John  Stepney,  bart.  it  ap¬ 
pears,  he  has  left  his  whole  estate,  more 
than  4000/.  per  annum  equally  between 
Earl  Cholmondeley  and  -the  Mr. 

Bennett.  His  eldest  son,  now  Sir  Thomas 
Stepney,  derives  only  300/.  per  annum, 
which,  as  property  in  settlement,  legally 
devolves  to  him. 

P.  92.  a.  of  present  volume.  Gen.  Craig, 
it  is  said,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  80,000/.  to  Col.  Stanhope  (the 
Earl’s  brother),  5,000/.  and  to  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle.  5,0001.  It  is  understood, 
that  he  has  left  his  collection  of  pictures 
to  Lord  Harrington.  The  General,  in  his 
youth,  when  first  patronised  by  the  Har¬ 
rington  family,  was  a  private  in  the  house¬ 
hold  troops. 

P.  93.  a.  Henry  Fenton,  esq.  was  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  during  part 
of  Lord  North’s  administration.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  early  part  of  his  education  at 
Winchester  college,  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  Clare-hail,  Cambridge. 

P.  189.  b.  In  the  late  Mr.  Hasted  were 
combined  the  classical  attainments  of  a 
scholar  without  pedantry,  the  refined  and 
polished  manners  of  a  gentleman  without 
affectation,  and  the  piety  of  a  sincere 
Christian  without  bigotry.  His  “  History 
of  Kent”  will  be  a  lasting  record  of  his 
learning, and  of  his  indefatigable  researches 
into  the  History  and  Antiquity  of  bis  Na¬ 
tive  county  :  it  is  a  work  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  valuable  labours  of 

Dngdale, 
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Dugdale,  Thoresby,  Blomefield,  Hutchins, 
Manning,  Nichols,  tkc.  in  the  same  de¬ 
partment  of  Literature. 

P.  297.  a.  The  iate  Mrs.  Dashwood  was 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Dashwood,  esq. 
of  Wells  in  Lincolnshire. — Mrs.  A.  Dash- 
wood,  wife  of  the  late  Colonel,  never  had 
any  family. 

P.  298.  b.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Dowager  Countess 
Stanhope  :  —  “  Ovenden,  1  Ith  Feb.  1805. 
This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me 
Grisel  Dowager  Countess  Stanhope,  written 
with  my  own  hand.  After  payment  of  all 
my  lawful  debts,  I  give  and  bequeath  all 
1  am  possessed  of  at  my  death  to  my 
dearly  beloved  son  Charles  Earl  Stanhope, 
from  my  approbation  of  his  private  and 
public  conduct ;  and  I  appoint  him  my 
executor.  If  1  die  at  Ovenden,  I  wish  to 
be  very  privately  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  Chevening  Church.  Witness  my 
hand,  &c.  G.  Stanhope.”— There  arc  two 
codicils  to  the  will,  both  dated  in  1808, 
the  first  of  which  contains  the  following 
clause  ;  namely,  “  I  Grisel  Countess 
Dowager  Stanhope  having  written,  in  my 
-own  hand,  on  several  books  which  I  have 
given  to  my  dear  son,  the  words,  For  Che¬ 
vening  Library I  do  hereby  will  and  de¬ 
sire  that  all  such  books  shall  belong  to  my 
said  son  only,  as  I  am  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  my  grandson  Philip 
Henry  (Lord  Mahon)  with  respect  to  my 
most  honest,  most  worthy,  and  most  dearly 
beloved  husband.”  By  this,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  codicil,  sundry  legacies  are  left  to 
several  of  her  Ladyship’s  servants,  to  her 
tson’s  steward,  and  to  the  poor  of  Cheven¬ 
ing  village,  who  have  resided  there  twenty 
years  or  upwards. 

Amongst  her  ladyship’s  papers,  a  re¬ 
markable  manuscript,  written  in  her  own 
hand,  was  found,  which  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prayer  to  the  xHmighty,  composed 
by  her  husband,  the  late  Philip  Earl  Stan¬ 
hope,  which  exhibits  not  only  a  religious 
ze al  the  most  fervent,  but  also  a  degree  of 
sublime  patriotic  devotion,  probably  as  yet 
unheard-of  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

“  Copy  of  my  dear  Lord’s  Prayer,  from 
the  original  in  his  own  hand-writing. — ‘  O 
Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  the  All¬ 
wise  and  All-righteous  Ruler  of  mankind, 
vouchsafe  to  grant  the  prayer  of  thine 
unworthy  servant,  that  if,  in  the  course 
of  thine  inscrutable  and  adorable  pro¬ 
vidence,  I  can  contribute,  even  by  the 
saerifice  of  my  life,  or  fortune,  or  cha¬ 
racter,  to  the  preservation  of  mv  native 
country  from  those  heavy  calamities 
and  distresses  which  to  us  short-sighted 
creatures  have  appeared  impending  over 
it  (and  wherewith  at  this  time  our 
enemies  threaten  us),  as  also  to  the  re¬ 
formation  of  manners,  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  genuine  undisseinbled  virtue,  by 
Gent.  Mag.  Supp.  LX&XII.  Part  I, 


means  whereof  thy  gracious  favour  may 
be  regained,  and  public  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  procured,  I  may  always  in  that  case 
be  willing,  and,  when  strengthened  by  thy 
divine  assistance,  able  to  surrender,  for 
those  desirable  ends,  every  blessing  and 
comfort  of  life,  and  life  itself,  into  thy 
most  bountiful  hands,  from  whom  I  have 
received  them  all.5” 

Pp.  300,  391.  The  late  Dr.  Garthshore's 
personal  property  (we  are  assured)  did 
not  exceed  35,000/. 

P.  493.  Mr.  Lemoine,  who  had  been 
knowu  as  a  bookseller  more  than  thirty 
years,  served  his  time  to  a  dealer  in  black- 
letter,  in  Lambe-street,  Spitalfields.  He 
was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  possessed  of 
some  property,  independent  of  that  which 
he  afterwards  acquired  by  his  knowledge 
of  scarce  books,  and  his  industry  in  com¬ 
piling  pamphlets  and  other  works  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  After  he  left  Lambe- 
street,  he  for  some  years  had  a  shop  in  the 
passage  leading  to  the  church  in  the  Little 
Minories,  and  a  comfortable  dwelling- 
house  near  the  Crescent.  His  next  stand 
was  in  Bishopsgate  Church-yrard,  where  he 
continued  also  during  several  years  ;  and 
here  he  became  acquainted  with  David 
Levi,  the  only  Jewish  writer  ever  known  to 
vindicate  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  in  this 
country.  Though  by  no  means  a  match, 
as  a  controversialist,  with  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  David  Levi,  by  the  assistance  of 
Lemoine,  in  procuring  him  books,  cut  a 
figure  by  no  means  disreputable.  This 
was  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  war,  at  which  time  Lemoine  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  suppers  with  Levi  and 
oilier  literary  men  in  an  humble  sphere  at. 
the  house  of  Mr.  Lackington  in  Chiswell- 
street.  Mr.  Lemoine,  some  years  after 
that  eccentric  bookseller  had  published 
what  he  termed  his  own  Life,  published  an¬ 
other,  which  has  been  called  the  real  Life 
of  Lackington.  He  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  copperplate  printing  business,  and 
gave  considerable  credit  to  two  booksel¬ 
lers,  one  of  whom  went  to  America  and 
died  soon  after,  and  the  other  to  Holland, 
by  which  he  sustained  a  considerable  loss ; 
and  this  circumstance,  connected  with 
some  domestic  disagreements,  terminated 
in  his  confinement  for  debt,  and  separation 
from  his  wife.  After  this  his  spirits  be¬ 
came  comparatively  broken  ;  and  he  i\ho 
had  been  once  gay  in  the  extreme,  was  re¬ 
duced  to  distress,  and  procured  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  collecting  books  for  the 
trade.  Industry  was  long  a  leading  fea¬ 
ture  in  his  character,  and  he  very  fre¬ 
quently  contributed  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse  to  the  Magazines,  particularly  com^ 
memorations  of  friends  or  persons  of  emi¬ 
nence.  He  wrote  several  lives  in  the 
“Wonderful  Magazine;”  among  others, 
that  of  Baron  D’ Aguilar,  since  reprinted 
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in  Mr.  Nelson’s  “History  of  Islington.” 
For  several  years  past  he  has  beeh  known 
by  his  occasional  attendance  at  a  stand  in 
Parliament-street,  with  a  few  books,  which 
were  attended  by  a  woman  during  his  ab¬ 
sence.  He  suffered  many  privations  for 
want  of  cloathing  and  other  comforts  in  se¬ 
vere  weather,  which  considerably  impaired 
hi*  health,  and  occasioned  him  several  fits 
of  illness,  and  a  confinement  for  some 
time  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  His 
Usefulness  at  length  recommended  him  to 
Mr.  Broom,  of  Drury-lane,  who  for  seve¬ 
ral  months  made  him  an  inmate  in  his 
house,  and  behaved  with  kind  hospitality 
towards  him.  One  of  the  last  works  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  a  Life  of  the 
late  Abraham  Goldsmid,  esq.  which  he 
wrote  under  the  particular  inspection  of  a 
Jewish  printer.  Mr.  Lemoine  remarked 
to  his  friends,  that  he  was,  against  his 
own  representations  and  advice,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  compelled  to  insert  several  ridiculous 
traits  relative  to  Mr.  Goldsmid,  in  this 
publication. — Mr.  Lemoine  was  in  his  58th 
year,  and  till  within  a  few' years  past, when 
weighed  down  with  poverty,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  near  his  real  age. 

P.  501..  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Dumpier,  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  one  of  the  canons  of  Windsor, 
which  is  a  mistake  for  his  father,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Dampier,  one  of  the 
masters  of  Eton  school,  who  was  appoint¬ 
ed  one  of  the  canons  of  Windsor,  prior  to 
his  advancement  to  the  deanery  of  Durham. 

P.  595.  a.  The  late  Dr.  Willan ,  a  Cor¬ 
respondent  remarks,  was  one  of  the  best 

CIRCUITS  OF 


and  noblest  of  human-kind  ;  possessed  of 
every  virtue  that  can  ennoble  or  adorn 
the  gentleman ;  universally  benevolent, 
and  disinterested  to  a  rare  degree;  totally 
free,  indeed,  from  every  stain  of  selfish* 
ness ;  unalterable  in  his  friendships  to¬ 
wards  all  who  were  distinguished  by 
his  regard,  which  was  no  indiscrim mating 
boon.  The  purest  emanations  of  true 
goodness  shed  their  brightest  lustre  over 
his  tomb !  In  his  profession  he  was  be¬ 
loved  almost  beyond  example;  unassu¬ 
ming,  soothing,  sympathizing, andattentive, 
every  way,  to  the  comfort  of  his  patients, 
his  loss  will  be  long  deplored  with  truest 
regret,  as  one  whose  practice  was  conduct¬ 
ed  on  the  durable  basis  of  principle,  not 
of  interest.  His  medical  skill  and  scienti¬ 
fic  talents  are  too  well  known  to  need  a 
comment.  He  possessed  almost  every  in¬ 
tellectual  attainment  that  can  be  com¬ 
prised  within  the  finite  compass  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Nobly  sincere,  he  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  free  from  every  species  of  1  >w  finesse. 
It  might  indeed  be  justly  said  of  him,  “He 
was  in  wit  a  man,  in  simplicity  a  child.” 
His  feelings  were  fine  yet  manly,  and,  re¬ 
gulated  by  religion  and  reason,  were  di¬ 
rected  to  the  best  purposes.  Placid,  and 
even  cheerful  to  the  last, 

He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  oh  !  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  us  howto  die. 

And  as  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  a 
man’s  private  friends  are  always  the  tru¬ 
est  test  of  his  worth,  thus  eminently  gifted. 
Dr.  W.  has  left,  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
a  chosen  circle,  praise  far  more  valuable 
than  monuments  of  marble  ! 
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Abei-crombie,  General,  thanks  to,  68. 
Aberdeen ,  History  of,  155,  258. 
Absolution,  Papal  Fees  for,  429. 

Accent,  Essay  on,  323. 

Achilleis  of  Statius,  439- 
Acoustics, Letters  on, 9,  105,217,323,419. 
Addison,  Mr.  Works  of,  49.  Inscription 
to,  50. 

Adjutant  Bird,  Query  about,  228. 
Administration,  New,  Correspondence, 
&c.  respecting,  184,  465,  483. 
Admiralty,  Droits  of,  370. 

Africa,  Commerce  with,  404.  accounts 
from,  478.  account  of  the  gold  coast 
of,  543. 

Air-balloon,  effect  of  sound  on,  1 10. 
Alberbury  Church,  co.  Salop,  9. 
Alborough,  Coin  found  at,  321. 

Algebra,  Treatise  on,  39. 

Alligator  shot,  179- 

Almanack  by  Moore,  on  the  Prophecies  in, 
115.  remarks  on,  436. 

•  - of  GEsel,  625. 

Almonds,  extract  from,  657. 

Altars  m  Churches,  Query  on,  311. 
America ,  Proceedings  in,  66,  78,  179, 

268,  379,  478,  580,  649,  658.  Episco¬ 
pacy  established  in,  129. 

, - -  South,  Proceedings  in,  281. 

American  United  States,  Census  of,  79. 
Ames ,  Mr.  Joseph,  particular  of,  514. 
Animals  and  Vegetables,  Analogy  be¬ 
tween,  206. 

- original  production  of,  405. 

Animation ,  suspended ,  treatment  in,  361. 
Anstey ,  N.  Epitaph  of,  529* 
Antinomians,  Tenets  of,  220. 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  Arms  for,  529. 
Antiquities,  removal  of,  blamed,  452. 

drawings  of,  544. 

Apologia,  Bishop  Jewel’s,  438. 

Apoplexy,  Cases  of,  136. 

Apostasy,  Sermon  on,  136. 

Apple  Trees,  on  the  culture  of,  542. 
Apples,  extract  from,  657. 

Aquatinta  Engraving  improved,  300. 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Britain,  136, 
546. 

- - Innovation,  No.  CLVIII.  5. 

CLIX.  135  CLX.  234.  CLXI.  340. 
CLXII.  427-  CLXI II.  637. 

•  - Prelates,  615. 

Architecture,  Pointed ,  Mr.  Rouse  on,  544, 

remarks  on,  614. 

Aristophanes,  Translation  of  Comedies  of, 
344. 

Anthmetick ,  publications  on,  257,  26*0. 


Arithmetician,  extraordinary,  181. 
Armorial  Bearings,  dissertation  on,  230. 
Army  Intelligence,  70,  167. 

Arteries,  Description  of,  39- 
Arts,  Fine,  of  the  English  school,  136. 
Ascliam,  Roger,  query  about,  311.  parti¬ 
culars  of,  417. 

Asia,  accounts  from,  78,  178,  477. 
Askew,  Dr.  sale  of  his  library,  54. 
Astrology,  remarks  on,  119.  strictures 
on,  436. 

Athens,  Antiquities  of,  517. 

Atterbury,  Bp.  letters  from,  4,  105. 
Auchmuty,  Gen.  thanks  to,  68. 

Author,  Royal,  640. 

Authors ,  Calamities  of,  240,  344,  555. 

- Living ,  Dictionary  of,  344. 

Autographs  ofS\v  Julius  Caesar  and  Daniel 
de  Fde,  529. 

Automatons,  curious,  440. 

Awtiscombe,  Terrier  of,  424. 

B. 

Badajos,  capture,  &e.  of,  378,  470,  573. 
Bagpipe,  remarks  on,  25. 

Ball  of  Fire,  damage  by,  283. 

Balloon,  ascension  of,  $80. 

Bamburgh  Castle,  Institution  at,  632. 
Bank  of  England,  value  of  forged  notes 
on,  384. 

Bank  Notes ,  on  forged,  570. 

- tender  of,  legal,  572. 

Bankers,  failure  of,  81. 

Bankruptcy ,  thoughts  on,  226. 
Bankrupts,  Bill  against,  466. 

Barbadoes,  phenomenon  at,  580. 
Barclays,  Genealogy  of,  344, 

Barley  End  House,  317-  • 

Barracks,  debate  on,  570. 

Bath,  Installation  of  the  Knights  of,  585. 
Beacon,  remains  of  one,  317. 

Beet-root ,  extract  from,  657- 
Begging,  Act  against  Soldiers,  &c.  372. 
Bell,  Rev.  Dr.  defended,  620. 

Sellers,  F-  Esq.  collection  of,  205. 
Bellingham ,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Per¬ 
ceval,  482.  his  trial  and  execution, 
660.  memoirs  of  him,  666. 

Bells,  invention,  &c.  of,  38.  peal  of, 
descriptive  of  felicity,  121. 

Bengal,  History  of,  240. 

Bentley,  Dr.  particulars  of,  37. 

Berkeley,  Countess,  address  of,  84. 
Berlin,  French  enter,  377.  accounts 
from,  579- 

Berry  stead  House,  209. 

Bertie,  Adm.  thanks  to,  68. 

Berg,  duchy  of,  authorities  in  suppressed, 
280. 

Bible, 
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j Bible,  difficult  passages  in,  537.  passages 
in  explained,  634. 

— —  English ,  remarks  on  its  printing, 
&c.  19.  , 

- Society,  remarks  on,  2I9>  532. 

Bibliomania ,  14,  101,  640. 

Bicker  staff,  H.  portrait  of,  311. 
Biographia  Dramatica ,  345. 

Birds,  death  of,  &c.  227,  416.  retreat 
of  dying  birds,  520. 

Birmingham,  statue  of  L.  Nelson  at, 4 17. 
Births,  list  of,  37,  137,  287,  386,  434, 
587,  665. 

Bishops  wanted  in  the  West  Indies,  38. 
Catalogue  of,  357. 

Black  Thorn,  ill  effects  of  on  cattle,  433. 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  number  of  passen¬ 
gers,  &c.  over,  530. 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  ascension  of,  280. 
Bligh,  Mrs.  memoirs  of,  486. 

Blois,  Bp.  remains  of  his  palace,  317. 
Blue  Beard,  account  of  the  original,  346. 
Bold,  Rev.  J.  particulars  of,  17. 

Bolton  Castle,  remarks  on,  314. 

Bones ,  ground,  broth  made  from,  657- 
Book  Collectors,  account  of,  52. 

Books  printed,  case  touching,  82. 

Books,  analysis  of,  233,  33o,  430.  an¬ 
cient  catalogue  of,  343. 

Book-sales ,  produce  of,  644. 

Booksellers  in  Sicily,  142. 

- remarks  on,  558. 

Borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  An¬ 
tiquities  of,  40. 

Boringdon,  Lord,  speech  of,  466. 
Borthwick  Castle  sold,  584. 

Bosworth  battle,  carving  of,  429. 
Botanical  Materia  Medica,  240. 

Boteler,  arms  of,  432. 

Bottesford  Church,  monuments  in,  245. 
Bourbon,  Isle  of,  captured,  65. 

Bowler,  attempt  at  murder  by,  583. 
Boxing,  strictures  on,  418. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  new  edition 
of,  239. 

Brazil,  Travels  in,  39. 

Bradshaigh,  Lady,  query  about,  528. 
Bread,  scarcity  of,  obviated,  25.  im¬ 
proved  by^rice,  440. 

Brompton  Chapel, accommodation  at,  528. 
Broughton,  Commodore,  thanks  to,  68. 
Buckingham,  Marchioness  of,  memoirs 
of,  292. 

Buonaparte,  seizes  on  Swedish  Pomera¬ 
nia,  &c.  178.  policy  of,  252.  presents  a 
Statue  to  Florence,  544.  proceedings 
of,  578. 

Burdett,  Sir  F.  speech  of,  66.  proceed¬ 
ings  against,  480. 

Burgundy ,  Chets.  Duke  of.  Hist,  of,  336. 
Burke,  plagiarism  by,  415. 

Burleigh  Hoxise  described,  342. 
Burrows,  Mr.  shot  at,  583.  . 

Byres,  Mr.  memoir  of,  260. 

Byron's  (Lord)  Satires,  344. 


C. 

Cabul  pillaged,  179* 

Caen,  disturbances  at,  377. 

Ccesar,  Sir  Julius,  autograph  of,  529. 
Calvin's  Institutes,  439. 

Calvinists,  tenets  of,  220. 

Cambridge  University,  History  of,  39. 

prizes,  136,  239.  fire  at,  582. 

Canal,  &c.  shares,  prices  of,  94,  198,  302, 
393,  502,  606. 

Canal ,  Regent's,  petitioned  against,  286. 

Debates  on,  650,  651. 

Candles,  Price  of,  95,1 99,303,399,503,607. 
Cannon  Shot,  disposal  of,  327. 
Canterbury  Cathedral ,  remarks  on,  5. 
Canute,  King,  anecdote  of,  415. 
Caraccas,  present  state  of,  240.  Earth¬ 
quake  at,  581. 

Carlisle,  riot  at,  480. 

Carlton  House,  Wilts,  described,  342. 
Carolina,  Natural  History  of,  206. 
Carriages,  new  method  of  locking,  21. 
Carrickfergus  Castle,  544. 

Carthagena,  Independence  of,  281. 
Cashimere,  tissues  of,  imitated,  440. 

Cat  in  the  Ban,  meaning  of,  308.  429.  627- 
Catalonia ,  action  in,  274. 

Cathedral  Service,  remarks  on,  222. 
Cathedrals,  remarks  on  stipends  in,  325. 
Catholic,  Roman,  Religion,  pourtrayed, 
40.  Proceedings  on  Roman  Catholic 
Question,  166,^  265,  282,  372,  467, 
571,  658.  Tenets  of,  220.  Catholic 
Question,  640. 

Cattle,  staling  of  blood  in,  433. 
Cavendish,  F.  Esq.  Memoirs  of,  1 97.  289. 
Cavities,  of  sonorous,  109. 

Chancery,  delay  in  Causes  in,  651. 
Chapels,  on  Pews  in,  528. 

Charcoal,  Experiment  on,  178. 
Charlemagne,  Poem  of,  439. 

Charles  VIII.  History  of,  336. 

Charlton,  Mr.  Collection  of,  205. 
Chelsea,  Salter’s  Coffee-house  at,  207. 
Chemistry,  Elements  of,  240.  Nomen¬ 
clature  in,  325.  . 

Cherry,  Mr.  A.  Memoirs  of,  293. 
Cheshire,  riots  in,  479. 

Chest er-le- Street  Church,  513. 

Child  stolen,  81,  284.  reflection  on  loss 
of  one,  133. 

Chimney,  ancient,  314. 

China,  its  Costumes,  &c.  344. 

Chinncry ,  Mr.  extent  against,  286.  con¬ 
duct  of,  469. 

CAcm's, Members  of,  on  their  stipends, 325. 
Chorography  defined,  320. 

Christ’s  Hospital ,  Education  at,  not  per¬ 
verted,  99. 

Christ  Church  College ,  Architect  of,  616, 
Christian  Ethics,  40. 

Christian  Man  as  set  by  the  Pope,  239. 
Christianity,  Spirit  of,  439. 

Church  Liturgy,  excellence  of,  126. 

■ -  Union,  157. 

Church 
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Church,  remarks  on  the,  632. 

Churches,  Lanterns  in,  14.  Number  of 
Churches,  &c.  221.  Want  of  seats  in, 
406.  On  hanging  Armour  in,  416. 

Churchill,  Mr.  distressed  state  of  his 
grand- daughter,  338. 

Churchyard,  Tho.  remarks  on,  560. 

Chya,  fortress  of,  taken,  179. 

Cicero ,  by  Barker,  strictures  on,  answer¬ 
ed,  517. 

Citizens,  on  marriages  with,  314. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  siege  of,  173.  capture 
of,  177,  2 69,  274. 

Civil  Promotions ,  187,  287,  484,  587. 

Clandestine  Marriage,  Author  of,  346. 

Clare ,  Holies  Earl  of,  character  of,  431. 

Clarendon  House,  site  of,  211. 

Clergy,  objections  of,  to  the  proposed 
Register  Bill,  149.  on  residence  of, 
322.  residence  of,  beneficial,  420. 

Clive  Hall,  544.  Chapel  of,  609. 

Coal  Mine,  explosion  in,  583. 

Coals,  Price  of,  95,  199,  303,  399,  503, 
607. 

Cochineal,  substitute  for,  311. 

Coin  found  at  Alborough,  321.  coins 
found  at  Perth,  584. 

Coke ,  Chief  Justice,  anecdote  of,  314. 

Collections ,  curious,  205. 

Collectors,  Anecdotes  of,  513. 

Collects,  Lectures  on,  544. 

Colleges,  fellows  of,  defended,  29. 

Collinson,  P.  Portrait,  &c.  of,  206. 

Colmworth  Church,  co.  Bedford,  31,  544. 

Colville,  Gen.  thanks  to,  267,  649. 

Comet ,  remarks  on  the  late,  82.  a  new 
one,  84. 

Comines,  translation  of,  336. 

Commerce  with  India,  136. 

- - new  source  of,  404. 

Commissaries,  how  to  be  educated,  123. 

Composition ,  English,  Rules  for,  39. 

Constantinople  described,  554. 

Consuls,  how  to  be  educated,  123. 

Cooking  Apparatus  described,  33. 

Copledyke,  family  of,  407. 

Corbet,  Bp.  Father  to,  15. 

Corn,  scarcity  of,  to  be  prevented,  25. 
expence  of  importing,  164.  Price  of, 
95.  199.  303.  399.  503.  607. 

Correspondence,  interesting,  184. 

Council,  Orders  in,  268,  371,  475,  570, 
571,  576,  649. 

Country  News,  79>  182,  283,  380,  479> 
581,  659. 

Courayer,  Mr.  le,  on  the  publication  of  a 
Treatise  of,  620. 

Covent  Garden  Church,  234. 

Coventry ,  History  of,  345. 

Cradle  of  Security,  Play  so  called,  347. 

Craig,  Gen.  Legacies  of,  674. 

Craufurd,  Gen.  thanks  to,  267.  Monu¬ 
ment  voted  for,  370. 

Craven,  History  of,  543. 

Crewe,  Bp.  Memoirs  of,  631. 


Cromwell,  O.  MSS.  of,  discovered,  40. 
Cumana,  damage  at,  581. 

Customs,  Practice  of  the,  40. 

D. 

Da  Costa,  Family  of,  21. 

Hand  ridge,  Mr.  particulars  of,  514. 
Daniel,  Booh  of,  remarks  on,  353. 
Dark  Day,  82. 

Deafness,  how  cured,  440. 

Deaths,  List  of,  89,  189,  2 96,  391,  488, 
594,  668. 

Debtors,  Insolvent,  petitions  of,  267. 
Defaulters,  public,  571. 

Defence  man  of  war  lost,  74.  175. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  autograph  of,  529. 
Deluge,  proofs  of  the,  332.  remarks  on 
the,  405.  635. 

Denmark,  proceedings  in,  77,  580,  657, 
D’Escury,  Baroness,  memoirs  of,  291. 
Deuteronomy ,  critique  on  passages  in,  19, 
illustration  of,  103. 

Dial  of  Life ,  240. 

Diamonds ,  substance  resembling,  173. 
Diatonic  Scale,  419. 

Dictionary ,  defects  in,  122. 

Dieulacres  Abbey ,  438. 

Dilkes,  Gen.  sword  presented  to,  81. 
Dissenters,  tenets  of,  220.  Registers  for 
proposed,  356.  opinion  of,  384.  prin¬ 
ciples  of,  432.  on  Licences  to,  4 69. 
Dissenting  Preacher's,  on  licensing,  223. 
Distilleries,  remarks  on,  466. 

Dixon ,  R.  account  of,  wanted,  38. 
Domestic  Occurrences,  81,  182,  286,  382, 
480,  585,  659. 

Douglas,  family  of,  309. 

Dover,  St.  Mary’s  Church  in,  inscrip¬ 
tions  in,  524. 

Downing  College ,  Cambridge,  491. 
Drafts,  Polish  Game  of,  248. 

Drama ,  English,  purified,  40. 

Dress,  Bridal,  288. 

Drummond,  Sir  W.  Letters  to,  438. 
Drury  Lane  Theatre ,  report  on,  383.  Bill 
for,  467. 

Dublin,  study  of  Hebrew  at,  323. 
Dubois,  C.  Esq.  collection  of,  205. 
Ducarel,  Dr.  collection  of,  516. 

Dug  dale’s  Monasticon,  438. 

Dumbarton  Castle ,  surprise  of,  456. 
Duneton,  Roman  bath  at,  381. 

Dunton ,  J.  pamphlet  attributed  to  him, 
623. 

Durham ,  Portraits  of  Bishops  of,  240. 
Dutch  Collectors,  205. 

— — -  their  treatment  of  Bankrupts,  227. 
Dyeing,  new  discovery  in,  311. 

Dyer’s  Poetics,  344,  543. 

E. 

Earthquake  in  Germany,  77.  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  80.  283.  at  Rome,  475.  in  Glou¬ 
cestershire,  479.  at  Caraccas,  581. 
Eaton 3  Z>.  L  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  286. 

Eerie* 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts,  abuses  of,  165. 

- —  Establishments,  240. 

- - -  Preferments,  87>  187,  287, 

385,  484,  587,  663. 

Echlin,  Lady,  query  about,  527- 

Echo,  effect  of,  110. 

Edinburgh,  riot,  &c.  at,  79. 

Education,  Dr.  Bell's  system  long  used, 
26.  education  of  the  Poor,  99.  what 
proper  for  Consuls,  122.  professional 
education,  240. 

Edward  IV.  History  of,  33 6. 

Elections ,  Law  of,  240. 

Eleusis,  remarks  on,  360. 

Elizabeth,  Q.  state  of  architecture  in 
her  reign,  341 . 

Ellis  on  Respiration,  337. 

Elohim,  remarks  on  the  word,  322.  pro¬ 
nunciation  of,  629- 

Eltham  Palace,  described,  13.  110. 

Ely  Cathedral,  History  of,  343.  Archi¬ 
tects  of,  616. 

England  safe  and  triumphant,  229. 

English  Collectors,  205. 

Episcopacy  established  in  America,  129. 

Episcopa  l  Addresses,  1 9 . 

Epitaphs,  on  V.  Corbet,  1 6.  on  Mr.  Inch- 
bald,  145.  in  Hinckley  Church,  198. 
in  Flamsted  Church,  211,  318.  on 
Rev.  P.  Stockdale,  212.  on  W.  Boys, 
esq.  238,  307.  at  Ivingho,  315,  610. 
in  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coventry,  345. 
at  Winchester,  508.  in  Lee  Church, 
529.  at  Clive,  609. 

Epping,  curious  picture  at,  30,  437. 

Etna,  Mount,  eruption  of,  77- 

Etymological  Dictionary,  by  Jamieson, 
remarks  on,  521,  625. 

Euripides,  Phoenisste  of,  157. 

Exchequer,  Bill  filed  in  by  an  Highway¬ 
man,  610. 

Execution ,  mode  of  at  Halifax,  426. 

F. 

Fables  for  the  Fire-side,  438. 

Family ,  Royal,  provision  for,  468. 

Fanshawe ,  family  of,  432. 

Fashion ,  idle,  how  discountenanced,  314. 
remarks  on,  417. 

Fast,  General,  84. 

Fear,  effect  of,  76. 

Fellows  of  Colleges  defended,  29. 

Fever,  Scarlet,  remedy  for,  439. 

Fielding,  family  of,  242. 

Files ,  machine  for  cutting,  440. 

Fir-wood,  passing  of  sound  through,  106. 

Fire ,  in  Stratton  Street,  82.  at  St.  Ives, 
182.  at  Bathpool  Mills,  380.  at 
Datchet,  479.  at  Cambridge,  582.  at 
Plymouth,  &c.  584.  at  Shepeshed,  659. 

Fisheries,  encouragement  recommended, 
164. 

Fitzwilliam ,  Earl,  speech  of,  166. 

Flamsted ,  Herts,  described,  210.  Church 
notes  from,  318. 

Flecker e,  Rev.  f\Jr,  anecdote  of,  339. 


Fleet-street ,  old  house  in,  638. 

Fleta,  by  Selden,  314. 

Floods  in  Lincolnshire,  &c.  380. 

Flour ,  price  of,  95,  199>  303,  399,  503, 
607. 

Fluids,  on  the  intensity  of  sound  in,  108. 
Follies,  fashionable,  418. 

Foreign  Occurrences ,  76,  177,  278,  377, 
475,  578,  657. 

Forster ,  E.  memoirs  of,  487. 

Fossilogists ,  account  of,  206. 

Foster,  Mr.  Collection  of,  515. 
Fothergill,  Dr.  J.  particulars  of,  513- 
Fowler,  Abp.  particulars  of  wanted,  240. 
Fox ,  Mr.  memoirs  of,  26. 

Foxglove,  useful  in  fevers,  439, 
Frame-work  Bill,  369. 

France,  proceedings  in,  76,  177, 377, 475, 
578,  657.  population  of  France  and 
its  dependencies,  177. 

Freeholder,  particulars  of,  51. 
i'rewcA, inhumanityof,  I76.  perfidy  of,  177* 
Frolesworth,  Hospital  at,  242. 

Frost,  effect  of  on  stone,  80. 

Fulham,  history  of,  240. 

G. 

Galilee,  use  of  in  cathedrals,  6. 
Gardiner,  Bp.  family  of,  309.  parti¬ 
culars  of,  417. 

Garthshore,  Dr.  memoirs  of,  387. 

Gas,  application  of,  440. 

Gazette.  See  London  Gazette. 

Genesis,  new  version  of,  127- 
Genethlical  Astrology,  436. 

Geography ,  System  of,  438. 

Geramb,  Baron,  sent  away,  384. 
Germany,  proceedings  in,  77,  178,  280, 
378,  476,  579,  657. 

Gibbet  Law  of  Halifax,  427. 

Gibraltar,  its  value,  138. 

Gillespie,  Col.  thanks  to,  68. 

Gloucester  Cathedral ,  civility  of  the 
Vergers  of,  526. 

Goats,  down  of,  uses  for,  440. 

Gold  and  Silver,  value  of,  129*  price  of 
Gold,  238,311.  Gold  Coin  Bill,  469- 
value  of  Gold,  542.  power  of  Gold,  568. 
Goldsmiths,  foreign,  offer  to,  314. 
Gosfeld  Hall,  chimney  piece  at,  429. 
Gospels,  Synopsis  of,  438. 

Grace  at  meals,  remarks  on,  321. 
Graham,  Gen.  thanks  to,  267. 

Grain,  distillation  from  to  cease,  162. 
Granger,  Mr.  remarks  on,  326. 
Grantham  Grange,  634. 

Grape-kernels,  oil  from,  178. 

Grateful  Fair,  play  so  called,  348. 
Gray,  the  poet,  particulars  of,  3t 
Greek  Jure,  receipt  for,  40. 

- Modem,  Grammar  of,  544. 

Grenville,  Lord,  speech  of,  66.  corre¬ 
spondence  of,  185. 

Grey,  Earl,  correspondence  of,  185. 
Gunn,  Rev.  A.  Life  of,  136. 

Gunpowder ,  uses  of,  40. 

H. 
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H. 

Habington’s  Castara,  40. 

Hadnall  Chapel  described,  609. 

Halifax,  remarks  on  its  gaol,  «&e.  425. 
Hall,  Dr.  G.  Bp.  of  Dromore,  memoirs 
of,  293. 

Haller ,  Baron,  remarks  on,  340. 
Halnaker  House  described,  409. 
Hammersmith,  History  of,  240. 

Hampton  Court  described,  235. 

Handel,  anecdote  of,  350. 

Harleian  Miscellany,  344. 

Harmony ,  observations  on,  219* 
Harrington  Church,  monuments  in,  407. 
Harwich,  Workhouse  at,  507.  letter  to 
Corporation  of,  536. 

Hasted,  Mr.  account  of,  672. 

Hatfield  House  described,  637- 
Hatred,  effects  of,  349. 

Haverholm  Priory ,  635. 

Haward,  R.  particulars  of,  542. 

Hawes,  Mr.  B.  vase  presented  to,  236. 
Hay,  price  of,  95,  199,  303,399,503,607. 
Hearing  under  water,  107. 

- how  recovered,  440. 

Heat,  facts  concerning,  240. 

Heavens ,  theory  of,  413,  536,  626. 

He  brew  Literature,  state  of,  103. 

- signification  of  proper  names, 

127.  remarks  on  study  of,  322,  630. 

remarks  on  points,  520.  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  630. 

Hebrews,  Dr.  Owen  on  the,  439. 
Hebrides,  History  of,  40. 

Henry  VII.  History  of,  336. 

Henry  VII's  Chapel,  controversy  on,  32. 

repair  of,  166.  architect  of,  616. 
Heppell,  or  Hephale,  family  of,  157. 
Hernia,  prevalence  of,  510. 

Hero  man  of  war  lost,  75,  174. 

Heron,  family  of,  432,  544. 

Heynings  Nunnery,  634. 

Highgate,  tunnel  at,  fell  in,  383. 
Highwayman,  letter  from,  334.  Bill 
filed  by,  610. 

Highways,  bad  state  of,  85. 

Hind,  Rev.  Mr.  Collection  of,  205. 
Historical  Chronicle ,  65,  162,  265,  369, 
465,  569,  649. 

History ,  Essays,  &c.  on,  136. 

Hoghton,  Gen.  account  of  wanted,  40. 
Hogs,  remains  of  discovered,  333. 
Holland,  Sir  N.  absurd  fancy  of,  302. 
Homer,  splendid  edition  of,  40. 

Hops,  price  of,  95,  199,  303,  399,  503, 
607. 

Horse,  Diseases  of,  240. 

- contract,  465. 

Horses,  trial  for  poisoning,  284. 

Hough,  Bp.  Life  of,  41.  letters  of,  42. 
House-breaking,  remarks  on,  85. 

Houses ,  ancient,  how  built,  &q.  427. 
Hulsean  Prize,  39. 

Hurd,  Bp.  Letters  of,  49.  analysiss  of 
his  life,  351. 

Husbandry,  Tufser  on,  435. 


I.  and  J. 

Jameson,  G.  memoirs  of,  258. 

Jason,  a  tragedv,  348, 

Java ,  Isle  of,  captured,  65,  70,  167. 

Jennens ,  Mrs.  particulars  of,  45,  47. 

Jerpoint  Abbey ,  arms  in,  407. 

Jersey,  constitution  of  to  be  examined, 

80.  y 

Jewel,  Bp.  his  Apologia,  428. 

Jews ,  conversion  of,  recommended,  124. 
state  of,  120,  privileges  to,  178.  con¬ 
version,  &c.  of,  328. 

Ileus ,  case  of,  390. 

Illumination,  how  increased,  439. 

- from  Gas,  440. 

India,  History  of  Commerce  with,  136. 

- Past,  Voyage  to,  40.  trade  to, 

265,  268,  382,  569,  650. 

Indies,  /-Vest,  Bi  hops  required  there,  38. 
ace  ants  from,  580. 

Index  Indicatorius,  40,  157,  240,  364, 
440,  544. 

Infancy,  Scenes  of,  by  Dr.  Leyden,  409. 

Infant  Suitors,  Bill  for,  465. 

Infantry,  addition  to  the  colours  of  the 
14th  regiment  of,  184. 

Infidel  Writers,  remarks  on,  438. 

Inoculation  of  Sheep,  440. 

Inquisition  in  Portugal,  143. 

Inscription  to  G.  Westby,  5.  to  Mr. 
Addison,  50.  on  a  seat,  62.  on  a  ce¬ 
notaph  at  Preston,  2 16.  on  a  ring,  322. 

Instruments,  Philosophical,  136. 

Intrenchments,  antient,  317. 

Johnson ,  Dr.  agreement  by,  313.  letter 
of,  618. 

Jones,  T.  W.  Collection  of,  514. 

Ireland,  accounts  from,  79, 181,  282,  380, 
478,658.  riots  in, 181.  motion  respect¬ 
ing,  166.  state  of,  266.  Statistical 
and  political  account  of,  344.  remarks 
on,  438.  Hints  to  tfie  Protestants  of, 
ib.  -  on  land  letting  in,  571. 

Iron  Chest ,  play  so  called,  348. 

Italy,  accounts  from,  76,  178,  280,  475. 

Judges,  Circuits  of,  186,  674. 

Juries,  Verdict  of,  1 1 2. 

Juvenal ,  translation  of,  439. 

Ivinghoe,  co.  Bucks,  described,  20 9,  315. 
Church  notes  at,  610. 

K. 

Kelp ,  introduction  of,  into  the  London 
Market,  286. 

Kemble,  J.  P.  memoir  of,  145. 

Kempt,  Maj.  Gen.  thanks  to,  649. 

Kent,  Weald  of,  account  of,  240. 

King,  state  of  his  health,  65,  67,  162, 
203,  383.  Household  establishment  of, 
163. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Architect  of,  6 16. 

Kings,  Rights,  &c.  of,  623.. 

Kirk,  Col.  Conduct,  of,  3. 

Kirwan,  Mr.  Trial  of,  181. 

Knighthood ,  new  order  of,  177*  Titles 
of,  240, 

Labor  ne, 
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L. 

j Laborne,  Capt.  Elegy  on,  12. 

Lambert's' Theory  of  the  Heavens,  413. 

Lambeth  Library ,  Parliamentary  Surveys 
deposited  there,  129. 

Lamp,  polyfiame ,  439- 

Lancashire,  riots  in,  479. 

Lancaster ,  dutchy  of,  liberty  of,  308. 

Lands ,  Waste,  estimation  of,  381. 

Language,  on  pronunciation  of,  323. 

Lansdowne  Collection,  644. 

La  Traype,  Convent  of,  suppressed,  76. 

Laurel  Frigate  lost,  176, 

Laval,  Marquis  de,  account  of,  346. 

Law,  Mosaic,  543. 

Leamington  Spa,  511. 

Leasowes,  View,&c.  of  wanted, 216.  verses 
written  there,  ib. 

Lecturer,  Suit  touching  a  licence  to,  136, 
182. 

Lectures,  Evening,  remarks  on,  224.  at 
Rolvenden,  310.  commended,  430.  re¬ 
marks  on,  623. 

Lee,  Kent,  monument  at,  529. 

Leicestershire,  History  of,  241.  error  re¬ 
specting  Sheriff,  308. 

Leipsic,t  Book  Fair  at,  544. 

Lemoine ,  Mr.  account  of,  493,  6 73. 

Lent,  Licences  in,  314. 

Lethargy,  Cases  of,  136. 

Lettsom,  Dr.  his  LXXIIId  Letter  on  Pri¬ 
sons,  34.  LXXIVth,  425. 

Lever,  Sir  A.  collection  of,  516. 

Lewis  XL  anecdote  of,  312.  History 
of,  336. 

Leyden,  Dr.  Poetry  of,  409.  memoirs  of 
486. 

Libel  by  the  Newspaper  Editors,  83.  Law 
of,  considered,  422. 

Libraries ,  remarks  on  52,  307,  641. 

Licence  to  a  Lecturer,  suit  touching,  136. 
182.  for  Meat  in  Lent,  314. 

- trade,  369. 

Life,  Essays,  &c.  on,  136. 

Light,  how  increased,  439. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  639. 

Lincolnshire,  History  of,  544.  monas¬ 
teries,  634. 

Lindsey,  Rev.  T.  memoirs  of,  240. 

Liquor,  a  new  spirituous,  440. 

Literary  Anecdote,  312. 

Literary  Anecdotes  announced,  308. 

- Intelligence,  39,  136,  239,  343. 

438,  543. 

- - Property,  trial  on,  283.  value 

of,  560. 

Literati,  Anecdotes,  &c.  of,  205,  513. 

Liturgy,  Innovations  on,  534. 

Liverpool,  E.  speeches  of,  68,  167,  369. 

Livings,  Parliamentary  Surveys  of,  129. 

London ,  modern  manners  in,  16.  state 
of  watch  in,  68. 

- Diocese,  Parliamentary  Surveys 

of,  129. 

- Bp.  suit  against,  136,  182. 

- Livery  of,  petition  by,  383. 


London,  Corporation  of,  address  of,  480. 

- Bridge,  number  of  Passengers, 

&c.  over,  530. 

— - -  Gazette  Intelligence,  70,  167, 

269,  271,  373,  470,  573,  653. 

Lottery ,  influence  of,  164. 

Luddites,  Rioters  so  called,  285. 

M. 

Maccarthy's  Library,  544. 

Mackinnon,  Major-gen.  monument  voted 
for,  267. 

Maggots,  man  killed  by,  659. 

Maiden ,  engine  so  called,  427. 

Malta,  remarks  on,  252. 

Man,  no  petrified  remains  of,  334. 
Manilla  Frigate  lost,  175. 

Manners,  ancient,  remarks  on,  313. 
Manning,  O.  his  Sermons,  39. 

Manure  of  Soap  ashes,  240. 

Marathonesi,  Port  of,  255. 

Marine  Corps ,  state  of,  268. 

Marriage,  Letters  on,  136.  marriage” 
with  French  prisoners  void,  286. 
Marriages,  list  of,  87,  188,  287,  386, 
485,  587,  666. 

Marsh,  Dr.  vindicated,  532. 
Mary-le-bme,  Regent’s  Park  at,  84. 
Mathematicks,  Introduction  to,  136.  con¬ 
nexion  of  inusick  with,  324. 

Matthews,  Rev.  T.  collection  of,  516. 
Maty's  letter  from  Florence,  5. 

Mauritius,  Isle  of,  captured,  65. 

May  Game  in  Yorkshire,  339- 
Mayne ,  Mr.  D.  collection  of,  514. 

Mead,  Dr.  value  of  his  library,  205. 

Meat,  price  of,  95,  199,  303,  399,  503, 
607. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  remarks  on,  137. 
Memory,  how  to  preserve,  442. 
Menander,  Works  of,  discovered,  344. 
Mendes,  family  of,  21. 

Messiah,  an  oratorio,  remarks  on,  350. 
MeteorologicalDiary,  Table,  and  Journal , 
2,  8,  98,  104,  202,  208,  306,  312,  402, 
408,  506,  512. 

Methodism,  moral  tendency  of,  239. 
Methodists,  enthusiasm  of,  127.  licences 
to,  refused,  182. 

Microscope,  Dialogues  on,  240. 
Middlesex,  Grand  Jury  of,  address  to,  85-. 
Military  Punishment,  466,  571. 
Minerals,  classification  of,  527. 

Mines  in  Russia,  produce  of,  281. 

Minto,  Lord,  thanks  to,  68. 

Mitcham,  botanic  garden  at,  207. 
Moderate,  meaning  of,  387. 

Mohamedan  History,  136. 

Money  (Paper),  &c.  principles  of,  240. 
Mon  tacute  House,  Somerset,  described,  341. 
Montfort,  a  tragedy,  349. 

Montreale,  Church  of,  burnt,  77,  251. 
Monuments ,  demolition  of,  21. 

Moore's  Almanack,  on  the  prophecies  in, 
115.  remarks  on,  436. 

Mortality ,  Bills  of,  95,  199,  303,  399, 
503,  6 07. 

Murder , 
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Murder,  remarkable,  349.  Papal  Fees 
for,  429- 

Murderer ,  sentence  against  doubted,  381. 
Museum ,  British,  regulated  admission 
to,  84. 

Musical  Instruments ,  remarks  on,  10. 
Mustek  Meeting  of  the  three  Choirs,  546. 
Mustek,  connexion  of  the  Mathematics 
with,  324. 

Mythology,  Origin  of,  438. 

N. 

A National  Debt,  reduction  of,  384. 

Naval  Intelligence ,  74,  174. 

• - heroism,  75. 

- - force,  return  of,  176. 

- captures,  69,  173,  273,  373,  470, 

653. 

Neild ,  Mr.  on  Prisons,  34,  425. 

Neilson,  Mr.  Jacob,  particulars  of,  513. 
Nelson,  Lord,  statue  of  at  Birmingham 
described,  417. 

Newman,  Baron,  anecdote  of,  349. 
Newstead  Abbey,  6S5. 

Newton,  Lord,  memoirs  of,  88,  486. 
Nichols,  John,  his  Anecdotes  of  the  18th 
Century,  136. 

Nicobar  Islands,  Letters  on,  544. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  his  gift  to  the  Me¬ 
thodists,  80. 

Northumberland  House,  remarks  on,  341. 
Norwich,  Cathedral  service  at,  222. 
Nottinghamshire ,  disturbances  in,  80, 
266,  269,  369. 

O. 

Oatmeal,  price  of,  95,  199,  303,  399, 
503,  607. 

CEsel,  Isle,  almanac  of,  625. 

Officers,  Public,  security  by,  467- 
Oil,  from  the  sun-tiower,  &c.  79.  from 
grape  kernels,  178. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  vindicated,  26. 
Organic  remains ,  332. 

Organists,  salaries  of,  325. 

Organs,  on  stops  in,  324. 

Otaheite ,  cotton  planted  at,  580. 

Oxford,  alarm  of  fire  at,  182.  Oxford 
Prizes,  438.  Encoenia,  543. 

Oxgate  Prebend,  particulars  of,  537- 
Oyster-shells,  petrified,  333. 

P. 

Pack T  Gen.  thanks  to,  267. 

Palermo  described,  140. 

Palinuro,  harbour  of,  action  there,  274. 
Palinurus,  action  at,  75. 

Palma-  Christi,  oil  extracted,  from  79. 
Palms,  Isle  of,  136. 

Papal  Fees ,  429.  s 

Paper  Money.  See  Money. 

Parker ,  Sir  Philip,  benefaction  of,  507* 
Parliaments,  particular  of,  548. 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  65,  162, 265, 
369,  46a,  569,  649. 

— - Reform ,  debate  on,  6 52. 

Parliamentary  surveys,  14,  129. 
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Parochial  Registers,  state  of,  207 . 
Parole  broken  by  French  Officers,  184. 
Parsonage  houses,  plan  for  rebuilding,  422. 
Partnership  of  Highwaymen,  614.  # 

Patents ,  list  of,  240. 

Paton,  Mr.  George,  library  of,  440. 
Peace  between  the  Russians  and  Turks, 
78.  ’ 

Peacock,  F.  memoir  of,  259. 

Pear,  Winter,  how  improved,  440.  . 

Pearl  Fishery,  478.  , 

Pearson,  Major,  his  library,  641. 
Pendulum,  invention  of,  324. 

Penn,  William,  account  of,  42. 
Pensicola  Fort,  surrender  of,  279. 
Pensive  Rambler,  544. 

People,  Rights,  /fee.  of  the,  623. 
Perceval,  Mr.  speeches  of,  68,  162.  as** 
sassination,  &c.  of,  482,  499,  507,  589, 
660.  memoirs  of,  499,  589. 

• —  ■■■  — —  Viscount,  benefaction  of,  507, 
Percy  family,  pedigree  of,  225. 
Perseverance,  doctrine  of,  507. 

Perth,  coins  found  at,  584. 

Pestell,  Rev.  T.  anecdote  of,  147. 
Petersburg,  library  at,  281. 

Petit ,  family  of,  544. 

Petiver ,  Mr.  collections  of,  205. 

Pews  in  Churches,  &c.  528. 
Phenomenon,  celestial,  285. 

Philemon,  Works  of  discovered,  344, 
Philology,  Essays,  &c.  on,  136. 
Philosopher  and  Beetle,  222. 

- Christian,  240. 

Phcenisse  of  Euripides,  remarks  on,  213, 
Physiology,  Philosophy  of,  136.  Ele¬ 
ments  of,  240. 

Piano-forte,  invention  of,  11. 

Picton,  Gen.  thanks  to,  267,  649. 
Picture,  old,  at  Stockwell,  212.  curious 
one  at  Eppingr  437. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  blunder  in,  335. 
Pinelli  collection,  642. 

Pitt,  Mr.  statue  of,  659. 

Placentia  evacuated,  178. 

Planetary  influence ,  1 1 9. 

Plants,  aquatic,  motion  of,  249. 

- on  the  colour  of,  337. 

Playhouse  in  America  burnt,  181. 
Plymouth,  storm  at,  283.  Breakwater 
at,  466.  fire  in  dock-yards,  584. 
Poemander, of  Hermes, extracts  from,330. 
Poetry,  select,  60,  158,  261,  365,  461, 
565,  647. 

Poison  Tree  described,  113. 

Poisons,  effect  of,  544. 

Poland,  history  of,  440. 

Police  Magistrates,  166. 

Political  Philosophy,  Essays  on,  438. 
Politics,  Essays,  &c.  on,  166. 

Pomerania ,  Swedish ,  seized  by  the 
French,  178. 

Poor,  education  of,  99-  distresses  of, 
483.  state  of  in  Sicily,  142. 

Populati  n  of  Great  Britain,  164. 
Portland,  Puchess  of,  her  collection,  516. 

Por$raite} 
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Portraits ,  List  of,  245. 

Portsmouth,  riot  at,  285. 

Portugal,  proceedings  in,  65,  76,  177, 
279,  378,  578. 

Potatoes,  extensive  cultivation  of  recom¬ 
mended,  164. 

Poultry  Compter,  remarks  on,  34. 

Povah ,  Dr.  Case,  &c.  of,  136,  182. 
Powder  Mill  exploded,  285. 

Prayer  by  Earl  Stanhope,  6 73. 
Preaching,  remarks  on,  322,  509.  on 
extempore  preaching,  336. 

Precisely ,  on  the  fashionable  meaning 
of,  16. 

Prelates ,  Architectural,  615. 

Primei'  of  1546,  430. 

Prisons,  letters  on,  34,  425. 

Promotions,  87,  187,  287,  385,  484,  587. 
Prophecies  in  Moore’s  Almanack,  13  5. 
— — — — -  Essays  on,  136. 

— - eagerly  read,  328. 

Prophecy  illustrated,  229. 

Proverb,  definition  of  a,  wanted,  38. 
explained,  308. 

Pi  •overbial  expression  explained,  239. 
Proverbs ,  old,  explained,  228. 
Provincialisms,  important  in  a  Dictio¬ 
nary,  122. 

Provisions ,  high  price  of,  46.6,  569. 

- - - price  of  at  Sydney,  658. 

Psalms ,  Selection  of,  344. 

Psalter ,  Greek,  fae-simile  of,  344. 
Ptolemy ,  Optics  of,  344. 

Publications,  New,  Review  of,  41,  137, 
241,  345,  441,  545,  640. 

Puttenham,  Mr.  on  his  Christian  name,  3. 

Q. 

Quakers,  History  of,  531. 

Quai  1-shooting,  1 42. 

Quantity,  Essay  on,  323. 

.  Queen ,  additional  income  to,  163. 
Quicksilver ,  freezing  of,  439. 

Quotations  from  Authors,  40. 

R. 

Placing  against  time,  strictures  on,  418. 
Paine,  Rev.  Dr.  eulogy  on,  403. 
RansdeVach ,  musick  of,  129.  words,  237. 
Pat  cliff e,  Mr.  J.  anecdotes  of,  114. 
Refuge,  place  of,  at  Halifax,  426. 
Regent,  his  speech,  65.  grant  to,  163.  let¬ 
ter  of  to  the  Duke  of  York,  184.  ad¬ 
dresses  to,  480,  481. 

- - Canal ,  petitioned  against,  286. 

debates  on,  650,  651. 

Registers,  Parish,  remarks  on,  355. 
Religion,  Christian ,  excellence  of,  507 
Religions,  History  of,  43.9. 

Respiration,  Ellis  on,  337. 

Rice,  an  improvement  to  bread,  440. 
Richards ,  T.  B.  memoirs  of,  485. 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  May-game  at,  339. 
Rievaulx  Abbey,  105. 

Ring,  ancient,  321. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Voyage  to,  39. 


Riot  in  Ireland,  181.  at  Portsmouth, 
Huddersfield,  &c.  285,  381,  479,  584. 
Rioters,  trial  &c.  of,  582.  oath  taken 
by,  651. 

Roach  Rocks  in  Cornwall,  338. 

Roads  improved,  80. 

Robberies,  increase  of,  85. 

Rome,  earthquake  at,  475t 
Rnlvendcn,  lecture  at,  310.  remark  on, 
509. 

Roman  Catholic.  See  Catholic. 

Rose,  Right  Hon.  George,  speech  of,  164. 

memoirs  of,  246. 

Rousseau,  remark  on,  340. 

Rowley ,  Commodore,  thanks  to,  68. 
Roxburgh  Library,  sale  of,  307. 

- 1 — -  Peerage,  decision  on,  652. 

Royal  Society,  Museum,  &c.  of,  514. 
Royalists,  extraordinary  escape  of,  434. 
Rugen  seized  by  the  French,  178. 
Russia,  proceedings  in,  78,  281, 477,  579. 

S. 

Sacrament ,  neglect  of,  238. 

Sailor ,  humanity  of  a  British,  27. 

St.  Albans,  St.  Michael’s  Church  at,  notes 
from,  321. 

St.  Domingo,  accounts  from,  580,  658. 
St.  George  man  of  war  lost,  74,  174. 
St.  Helena,  mutiny  at,  281. 

St.  John ,  Sir  F.  collection  of,  205. 

St.  Ive's ,  Custom-house  at,  burnt,  182. 
St.  Margaret  at  Cliff,  altar-piece  at,  189. 
St.  Nicholas  Bay,  intended  harbour  at, 
given  up,  584. 

St.  Paul’s  Church ,  architectural  plate* 
of,  136. 

St.  Pellerin ,  church  of,  burnt,  378. 

St.  Philip,  town  of  destroyed,  581. 

St.  Vincent's,  volcano,  &c.  at,  581. 
Salmon  fishery  injured,  81. 

Salt  cat,  described,  309. 

Salter's  Coffee-house  at  Chelsea,  207. 
Salver  wine,  origin  of,  314. 

Samphire,  remarks  on,  337. 

Sanctuary,  privilege  of,  252. 

Sandwich ,  St. Mary’s  church,  epitaph  in, 
238. 

- epitaph  at,  307. 

Sardinia,  remarks  on  its  inhabitants,  138. 
Sarrazin ,  Gen.  memorial  of,  84.  peti¬ 
tion  from,  369. 

Stilly  Islands,  relief  to.the  poor  of,  659* 
Schoolmasters,  aged,  should  be  protected, 
222. 

Scotch  revenue,  antient  branch  of,  24. 
Scotland,  account  from,  479. 

Scott,  Walter,  address  to,  410. 

- George,  collection  of,  516. 

Sea,  inroads  of,  how  to  check,  327- 
Seals,  curious,  321.  ecclesiastical  form 
of,  617. 

Seat,  inscription  on  a,  62. 

Sectaries,  increase  of,  125. 

Serigo,  island  of,  account  of,  254. 
Sermons  by  Kidd,  543. 


Sewell, 
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Sewell ,  JTm.  memoirs  of,  531. 

Shadwell ,  murder  in,  83. 

Shakspeare ,  name  of,  310.  his  pocket- 
book,  404. 

Sheep ,  inoculation  of,  440. 

Shells,  petrified,  discovered,  333. 
Sheridan ,  /<.  7k  speech  of,  69. 

Sheriffs,  list  of,  186,  286. 
i Sherwen,  Dr.  controversy,  31. 
Ship-building ,  56'9. 

Shipwrecks,  melancholy,  74, 

Sicily,  remarks  on,  251.  revolution  in, 
280. 

Silver,  price  of,  238,  311.  value  of,  542. 
Silver  Aline  in  Cornwall,  286. 

Sistow  in  Austria  destroyed  by  fire,  579. 
Skene,  Mr.  executed,  286. 

Small ,  fashionable  meaning;  of,  16. 
Small  pox,  on  Inoculation  for,  47. 

Smith,  Chief  Baron,  charities  of,  242. 
Snake,  on  the  motion  of,  544. 

Snuff',  remarks  on  takers  of,  311. 

Soap,  price  of,  95,  199,  303,  399,  503, 
607- 

- Ashes,  useful  as  manure,  240. 

Somers,  Lord,  pamphlet  assigned  to,  623. 
Somerset  House,  remarks  on,  340. 

Song,  the  secret,  331. 

Sorrel,- remarks  oh,  337. 

Sound,  remarks  on,  105,  217.  theory 
of  541. 

South,  of  Kelsterne,  pedigree  of,  207, 620. 
Southwark,  attempt  in,  to  rob  and 
murder,  82. 

Southwold  Church,  264. 

Spain,  proceedings  in,  65,  76,  171,  177, 
270,  279,  373,  378,  467,  470,  476,  578, 
654,  657. 

Spanish  Fryar,  a  play  so  called,  350. 
Sparta ,  remarks  on,  358. 

Speakers,  public,  hints  to,  17. 

Spectator,  particulars  of  the,  51 . 

Spencer,  Earl>  purchases  by,  102.  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  library,  343. 

Spencer,  Rev.  T.  memoirs  of,  543. 
Spirits,  Foreign,  additional  duty  on,  162. 
Stamford  free  school,  31. 

Stanhope,  Countess  of,  will  of,  6/5. 
Statius,  Achille'is  of,  439- 
Stilling  fleet.  Bp  pedigree  of,  wanted,  308. 
Stipends  in  Cathedrals,  remarks  on,  325. 
Stocks,  price  of,  96,  200,  304,  400,  504, 
608. 

Stone,  split  by  frost,  80. 

Stoney  Stanton  Church,  co.  Leic.  17. 
Stopford,  Admiral,  thanks  to,  68. 

Storm  in  Cardiganshire,  79.  at  Barking, 
Plymouth,  & c.  283.  near  Lincoln,  &c. 
583,  584. 

Stourhead,  picture  at,  105. 

Stowe,  the  antiquary,  anecdote  of,  560. 
Strabo,  translation  of,  discontinued,  420. 
Stralsund,  seized  by  the  French,  178. 
Straw,  price  of,  95,  \  99, 303, 399, 503, 607. 
Strelley  Park,  ring  found  at,  529- 
Stuart ,  James ,  particulars  of,  517. 


Sugar,  price  of,  95,  199,  303,  399,  503, . 

607.  substitutes  for,  657. 

Sunday  Schools  recommended,  221. 
Sun-flower,  oil  extracted  from,  79. 
Surnames  deduced  from  arms,  310, 
Suspension,  sensation  of,  425. 

S  waff  ham  Churches,  drawings  of,  510. 
Swallows,  remark  on,  417. 

Siveden,  proceedings  in,  77, 178,  280,379, 
477,  580,  657. 

Swiss  Song,  129-  words  of,  237- 
Synonyms,  Latin,  239. 

Syriac  Grammar,  485. 

T. 

Tacitus,  commentary  on  the  Germany  of 
438. 

Tales  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  439. 
Tallow,  price  of,  95,  1 99,  303,  3 99,  503, 
607. 

Tanjore  Converts ,  how  treated,  238. 
Taryffa,  engagements  at,  270. 

Telescope ,  curious,  178. 

Temple  Hall,  London,  described,  342. 
Testament,  New,  Bowyer’s  Conjectures 
on  re-printed,  40. 

- Old,  passages  of  defended,  438. 

Teviot  Dale,  described,  410. 

Theatre,  new,  proposed,  467- 
Theatrical  Police,  76. 

- Register,  87,  187,  287,  385, 

484,  587. 

Theological  Books ,  antient,  343. 

'Tiger  killed,  478. 

Timbuctoo,  trade  of,  404. 

Time,  retrospect  of,  132. 

Titles  of  English  Sovereigns,  12. 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  Life  of  announced, 
544.  memoirs  of,  666. 

Topography  defined,  320. 

Townley,  Rev.  James,  life  of,  147. 

Trade,  remarks  on,  253. 

Traitors,  trial  of,  183. 

TroilVs  Works,  544. 

Turkey,  journey  in,  136,  657- 
Turks ,  make  peace  with  Russia,  78. 
Turner,  Jonathon,  gift  of,  426. 

Turnips,  extract  from,  657. 

Turnpike  Acts,  new  clause  in,  659. 
Tusser,  anecdotes  of,  435. 

Typographical  Antiquities,  232. 

Tyrrel ,  Lieut.  G.  brave  action  of,  75. 

U  and  V. 

Valencia  captured,  177.  damages  at,  58L 
Van  Butchel,  Mrs.  lines  on,  326. 
Vandeleur,  Gen.  thanks  to,  267. 

Vase,  Roman,  discovered,  320.  Grecian, 
544. 

Vases,  Greek,  paintings  on,  439. 
Vegetables,  Sensation  in,  249. 

Venus ,  statue  of,  by  Canova,  544. 

Vera  Cruz,  conspiracy  at,  580. 

United  States,  conduct  of,  179*  tlieir 
military  establishment,  180. 

Universe ,  a  poem,  by  H,  Baker,  530. 

Voltaire , 
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Voltaire ,  remark  on,  340. 

Upas  Tree  described,  113. 

Wales,  James ,  memoirs  of,  259. 

Wales ,  North.,  and  South,  drawings  of 
antiquities  in,  344. 

-  New  South,  intelligence  from,  380, 
478. 

Walker,  Maj.-gen.  thanks  to,  G49. 
Walnut-trees ,  value  of,  283. 

Walpole ,  etymology  of,  39. 

- Horace,  remarks  on,  561. 

Walsh ,  Mr.  trial  of,  82.  pardoned,  286. 
Ward ,  Colonel,  thanks  to,  68. 

Watch ,  inefficacy  of  t  he  present,  86.  ob¬ 
jections  to  that  of  the  Metropolis,  164. 
state  of,  483,  586. 

Watson,  Bp.  memoirs  of,  246. 
Wellington ,  Lord,  thanks  to,  267.  made 
an  Earl,  &c.  369.  thanks  to,  649. 
Wenge ,  Priory  of,  619- 
West  Indies,  Bishops  wanted  in,  38. 
Westby ,  family  of,  4,  111,  622. 

Wetherall ,  Lieut. -col.  thanks  to,  68. 
Wheat,  price  of, 95, 199,303,399,503, 607. 
Wheeler,  Sir  G.  Portrait  of,  240, 
Whiskers,  condemned,  418. 

Whitbread,  Mr.  speeches  of,  67,  266. 
White,  Rev.  E.  Remains  of,  239. 


Will  of  a  Husbandman,  31. 

Willan,  Dr.  account  of,  674. 
Wilton-house  described,  340. 

Winchester  Cathedral ,  remarks  on,  7, 
conduct  of  the  servants  of,  526. 

- Chapel,  epitaph  at,  508. 

■ - College,  painting  at.  114. 

- Cross,  picture  crowned  on, 

416. 

Wine  of  one  ear  explained,  629. 

Wolj'  destroyed,  7 6. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  Galt’s  Life  of,  543. 
Woodcock ,  Family  of,  530. 
Worcestershire,  Nash’s  History  of,  364. 

- Cathedral,  alterations  in, 

414,  524. 

Wrentham  Hall,  particulars  of,  313, 
Writers,  public,  hints  to,  17. 

Wycherley,  Pedigree,  & c.  of,  609. 

Year,  old  and  new,  reflections  on,  132. 
York,  Duke  of,  correspondence  of,  184. 
Yorkshire,  riots  in,  479,  584. 

Young,  Dr.  E.  letter  of,  507* 

Youth,  on  re-visiting  the  scenes  of,  411, 
Zeitun  described;  553. 

Zouche  Barony,  212,  619. 

Zuyder  Zee ,  extraordinary  escape  over 
the,  434. 
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Mberdeen,  History  of,  155.  258. 
Addison' s  Works ,  by  Hurd,  49- 
Albuera,  Battle  of,  58. 

America,  English  Policy  towards,  356. 
Appeod  to  the  Navy,  461. 

Architectural  Antiquities,  546. 
Arithmetic,  by  Clarke,  257.  by  Reynolds, 
260. 

Arnot’s  Address  on  the  Accession  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  356. 

Barker's  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  Amicitia, 

441. 

Battles  of  Talavera,  56. 

■ — .  of  the  Danube  and  Barrosa,  56. 

— - - of  Albuera,  58. 

Bibliomania ,  52.  640. 

Biographia  Dramatica ,  143.  345. 
Bishops,  Catalogue  of,  357. 

Bradley's  Pbaedrus,  1 57  • 

Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  546. 
Browne's  Catalogue  of  Ilishops,  357. 
Byron's  Lord,  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgri¬ 
mage,  448. 

Calamities  of  Authors,  555. 

Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage,  448. 

Choirs  o!  Gloucester,  &c.  History  of  Meet¬ 
ing  of,  545. 

Cicero  de  Senectute  et  Amicitia,  441. 
Clark's  Arithmetic,  257. 

Cole’s  Stereogonioraetry,  563. 

Courtney's  Serth'on,  551. 

Coventry,  History  and  Antiquities  of,  345. 
Da  Costa,  II.  J.  Persecution 'of,  143. 
Danube  and  BarVosa,  Battiks  of,  56. 
Daughters,  Education  of,  646. 


Decision,  a  Novel,  59. 

Depping's  Evening  Entertainments,  260. 
Dibdin’s  Bibliomania,  52.  640. 

D' Israeli  s  Calamities  of  Anthers,  555. 
Drafts ,  Polish  Game  of,  248. 

Dyer's  Poetics,  457,  543. 

Education  of  Daughte  s,  646. 

England,  Poetical  History  of,  364. 
Evening  Entertainments ,  260. 

Female  Prostitution,  364. 

Galt's  Voyages  and  Travels,  137,  250, 
357,  552. 

Hale  on  Female  Prostitution,  364. 
Hersee's  Poems,  153. 

Hough ,  Bp.  Wilmot’s  Life  of,  41 . 
ift«Y/,Bp.Worksof,350.  bis  Edition  of  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Works, 49.  ofWarburton’s,  247. 
Ingram's  Poems,  1  54. 

Jones’s  Biographia  Dramatica,  143,  345. 
Jopp  on  Parliamentary  Representation, 
548. 

Leicestershire,  History  of,  241. 

Lewes's  Poems,  454. 

Lucas's  Civic  Sermons,  151. 

Lysons's  History  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs,  545. 

Martin  on  the  Art  of  Scarlet  Dyeing,  364.. 
Navy,  Appeal  to,  461. 

Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire,  241. 
Parliamentary  Representation,  548. 
ParochialRegisters  Bill ,  Animadversions, 
&c.  on,  148,  355,  363,  550. 

Partridge  on  the  proposed  Register  Bill, 
355.  '  • 

Persecution  of  H.  J.  da  Costa,  143. 

Phadri 
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Phwdri  Fabulee,  &  Bradley,  157. 
Picture  Gallery ,  24o. 

Poems ,  by  Hersee,  153  by  Ingram,  154. 
by  Lewes,  454. 

Poetical  History  of  England,  364. 
Poetics ,  by  Dyer,  457,  543. 
Pohlmann’s  Polish  Game  of  Drafts,  248. 
Prince  Regent ,  Address  to,  356. 

Report,  Annual,  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  361. 

Reynolds's  Teacher’s  Arithmetic,  260.  ^ 
Royal  Humane  Society,  Report  of,  361. 
Scarlet-dyeing,  On  the  Art  of,  364. 
Scots  Corporation ,  Sermon  before,  58. 
Seabrook  Village,  59. 

Sermons,  by  Courtney,  551.  by  Lucas, 
151.  by  Young,  58. 


Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals,  364. 
Stereogoniometry,  563. 
5£odWa/e\v,Miss,Wido\Tand  Orphans,!  54. 
Sussex,  Duke  of,  Speech  by,  640. 
TalaverU,  Battles  of,  56. 

Thorn's  History  of  Aberdeen,  155,  258. 
Tapper  on  Sensation  in  Vegetables,  249. 
Vegetables,  On  Sensation  in,  249- 
Voyages  and  Ti'avels  by  Galt,  137,  250,, 
357,  552. 

Warburton,  Bp.  Works  of,  edited  by  Bp. 
Hurd,  247. 

Widow  and  Orphans,  154. 

Wilmot's  Life  of  Bp.  Hough,  41. 

Young’s  Sermon  before  the  Scots  Corpo¬ 
ration,  58. 
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Albuera,  Battle  of,  58. 

Auri  potentia,  568. 

Bachelor's  Soliloquy,  263. 

Banks,  TV.  Epitaph  on,  154, 

Barrosa,  Battle  of,  56. 

Betty  Amlett,  263. 

Bion,  Epitaph  on,  60, 

Bloom,  Natural ,  62. 

Bower y  Boxen,  62. 

B>  •itannia  plorat,  568. 

Buckingham ,  Duke  of,  Verses  by,  1665,  ii. 

- March,  of,  Lines  on,  567. 

By  ron.  Lord,  Lines  on  his  reflections,  566. 
Buxton,  Ramble  near,  567. 

Carthage,  Sonnet  on,  648. 

Charade,  264. 

Christmas  Cay,  Hymn  for,  63. 
Clarendon  and  a  Muse,  Dialogue  between, 
158. 

Coat,  auld,  Lines  to  my,  155. 
Conversion  of  a  Professor  from  Popery  ,263. 
Courtney,  Mrs.  on  her  death,  366. 
Cumber  land,  R.  birth  of,  61. 

Cupid,  Lines  to,  262. 

Cushlamachree,  160. 
j Damoclen,  In,  568. 

JDanaen,  In,  568. 

Danube,  Battle  of,  56. 

Dialogue  between  Clarendon  and  a  Muse, 
158. 

Dyer,  Edward,  poem  bv,  1600,  ii. 
Ebulldion  of  a  Moment,  566. 

Epigram  on  the  Prince  Regent,  464. 
Epitaph  on  Bton,  60.  On  W.  Banks,  154. 

On  Mrs.  Temple,  464. 

Fraternal  Affection,  159. 

Friend,  Lines  to  a,  64. 

F.  ( G.)  Esq.  Lines  to,  263. 

Hay,  A.  Ensign,  Lines  on,  61. 

Hope,  Lines  to,  565. 

Horace,  1st  Ode  of,  imitated,  15,9. 
Hymn  for  Christmas  Day,  63. 
Inscription  on  a  Seat,  62. 

Introductory  Speech ,  62. 

Judgment  of  Desire ,  565. 

JimoJpvi,  161. 

Dines  to  a  Friend,  64.  To  a  Young  Gea* 


tleman,  64.  To  a  Redbreast,  154.  To 
my  auld  <  oat,  155.  To  Cupid,  262. 
To  G.  F.  Esq.  2S3.  To  a  Wife,  264. 
For  a  Prayer-book,  ib.  On  the  Death 
of  J.  Van  de  Spiegel,  464.  To  Hope, 
565.  On  Lord  Byron’s  Reflections, ’566. 
To  Mrs.  West,  566.  From  a  rare  Vol. 
of  old  Poetry,  565.  On  the  March,  of 
Buckingham,  ’567.  On  a  young  Lady 
drowned,  568. 

Dips  and  Eyes,  261. 

Literary  Fund,  Verses  for,  461,  462. 
Lover's  Lament ,  367. 

Man's  Life ,  26 1 . 

JHoon,  Address  to  the,  63. 

Mother,  Lines  to,  161 . 

My  Boxen  Bower,  62. 

Natural  Bloom ,  62. 

Night,  61. 

Nummulos  Ehoracmses,  In,  161. 

Ode  written  at  Chichester,  153. 

Pkiilida  and  Condon,  647- 
Popery,  Conversion  of  a  Professor  from, 
263. 

Prayer-book,  Lines  for,  264. 

Prince  Regent,  Epigram  on,  464. 
Ramble  near  Buxton,  567- 
Redbreast,  Lines  to,  154. 

Rose,  white  and  red,  262. 

Rose  Gilbert,  566. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  Verses  on,  365, 
School  Verses,  365. 

Solomon,  Wisdom  of,  647. 

Sonnet,  63-  264.  on  Carthage,  648. 
Spring ,  158. 

Study,  26.1 . 

Talavera,  Battles  of,  56. 

Temple,  Mrs  Epitaph  on,  464. 

Van  de  Spiegel,  J.  Lines  on  Death  of,  464. 
t  Vicarage  sequestered,  158. 

I  Violet,  565. 

West,  Mrs.  Lines  to,  5 66. 

Wife ,  Lines  to,  264. 

-  Wisdom  of  Solomon ,  647* 

Wit,  368. 

Young  Gentleman,  Lines  to,  64. 

Young  Lady  drowned.  Line#  on,  568. 
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Abauzit  541 
Abbott  66 0 
Abercorn,  M,  392 
Abercromby  187, 
271,  3 69,  465 
Aberdeen,  L.  167 
Acklam  409 
A’Court  186 
Adair  89,  376 
Adam  81,  16*5,  266, 
370 

Adams  87,  90,  91, 
282,466,494,570, 

601 

Adamson  605 
Adcott  602 
Addison  41,  48 
Adey  494 
Affleck  600,  601 
Aggs  285 
Agnew  71 
Aikin  239 
Ainslie  498,583,587 
Ainsworth  43 
Airly,  E.  594 
Albert  595 
Alcock,  Bp.  615 
Alder  192,  489 
Alderson  92,  187 
Aldis  493 
Aldrich  484,  615 
Aldridge  288 
Alexander  9,  105, 
217,241,259,323, 
419,483 
Aley  574 
Allanson  91 
Aliblass  84 
Allen  351,  396,  439, 
490 

Aliev  83,  599,  660, 
663 

Allingham  299 
Allix  196,  511,  574, 
594 

Allott  299 
Allsop  588 
Althorpe  604 
Alvanley;  L.  590 
Alvares  22 
Alwode  31 
Amcotts  407 
Ames  514 
Amhurst  557 
Amner  242 
Amsink  396 
Ancaster,  D.  635 
Ancram,  Cs.  92 

- - E.  187, 

Anderson  470,  575, 
670 

Anderton  278 
Andover,  L.  46 
Andrade  385 
Andrewes  485 
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Andrews  472,  485, 
496,602,653,654, 
670 

Angus  479 
Anhalt-Dessau,  Ds, 

1?9 

Annaly,  L.  393 
Annand  396 
Annandale,  M.  488 
Annesley  484,  491 
Anson  654 
Anstey  4 96 
Anstruther  287, 484 
Anthony  314,  574, 
614 

Antrobus  588 
Apperley  671 
Appleyard  501 
Apreece  386 
Aquilar,  B.  22 
Arbuthnot  267,  287 
Arcedeckne  193 
Archer  385,  594 
Arden  631 
Arkwright  241 
Armfield  1 97 
Armstrong  90,  1 83, 
277,  574 
Arnald  352 
Arnall  557 
Arnold  187,484,491, 
499,  574,  660 
Arnot  356 
Arran,  E.  396 
Arundel  293 
Arundel,  L.  40 9 
Ascham  311,  417 
Ash  bridge  654 
Ashbrook,  V.  666 
Ashburnham,E.291, 

490 

Ashford  277 
Ashforth  89 
Ashhurst  196 
Ashmore  393 
Askew  54,  67 1 
Astle  600 
Astley  298 
Aston  288 
Atcheson  384 
Atkins  75,  189,278, 
295, 472,  595,  596 
Atkinson  188,  472, 
490,  495 

Atterbury,  Bp.4, 105 
Attersol  196 
Attwood  392 
Auchmuty65,7 0, 7  4, 
167,  187,  386,  585 
Auckland,  L.  245 
Austen  194 
Austin  485,  670 
Avery  490 
Aylesford,  E.  46,  6 7 
Ayiing  573 
Aynsley  188 


Ayscough  341,  242, 
"288 


B 

Baber  344 
Babington  483 
Baccers  1 1 
Bache  90 

Bacon  80,  298,  495, 
496,  659 

- L,  205,  669 

Baddeley  67 1 
Badham  439  > 
Bagley  672 
Bagot  392 

- Ly.  188 

Bagwell  195 
Bailey  195,  285,  381 
Baillie  205, 349, 386, 
574,  587 

Baird  278,  585,  654 
Baker  143,186,  187, 
205,206,287,298, 
326,389,394,485, 
496,529,561,595, 
601,604,671 
Balderson  285 
Baldwin  188,  494, 
574,  605 

Baldwyn  599,  67  0 
Baldy  91 
Balguy  352 
Ball  192 
Ballard  524,  588 
Balleine  587 
Balvaird  574 
Baltimore,  L.  302 
Bampfield  425 
Bangor,  Bp.  87 
Bankes  166,  267, 
370, 649 

Banks  154,212,245, 
295,  544,  619 
Rannerman  37 
Bannister  91,  672 
Barantyne  376 
Barber  6 02 
Bar  chard  599 
Barclay  39,  344 
Barettius  517 
Barford  5 1 5 
Barham432,468,650 
— , — —  L.  221 
Baring  269,  373, 570 
Barker  438, 44 1,490, 
520,573,  598,605 
Barkham  315 
Barlow  574,  585 
Barnard  27  6,  473, 
474,  574,  588 

- V.  393 

Barne  587 
Barnes  501,507,536, 
602 


Barns  92 
Barratt  288 
Barre  654 
Barrington  574 

- : - -  Bp.  246 

- Vs.  188 

Barry  246,  288,  392, 
574 

Bartholomew  373 
Barton  603 
Basnet  496 
Bassetts  17,  600 
Bastard  186,  267, 
588,  649 

Bateman  186,  362 
Bates  186,  670 
Bath,  Bp.  615 
Bathie  588 
Bathurst  195,  246, 
369, 644,  649 

- E.  265, 

297,  372,  587 
Batley  395 
Batt  9 1 
Battersby  395 
Battin  670 
Battley  396 
Baugh  484 
Baxter  395 
Bayley  287, 483,495, 
600,  604 
Baynton  195 
Beales  67 1 
Beames  490 
Beard  192 
Bearda  483 
Beardsley  670 
Beaston  596 
Beath  587 

Beattie  157,237,443 
Beauchamp  615 
Beauclerc  515 
Beauclerk  55 

- —  Ly.  66 5 

Beaufort  7 
Beaufort,  D.  47, 484 
Beaumont  246,  488, 
515 

Beaver  70,  168 
Beck  195,  299,  490 
Beckett  597,  604 
Beckford  560 
Beckwith  474,  585, 
663 

Beddell  273 
Bedford  644 
Bedford,  D.  166 

- Ds.  490 

Bedingfield  6 70 
Bedlow  670 
Bee  631 
Beech  6 02 
Beevor  386 
Begbie  575 
Belcher  195,  614 
Bell  26,100,278,297, 
393, 
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393,446,4.98,514, 
574,  6 20 
Bellamy  439 
Bellers  205 
Bellingham440,483, 
573,586,660— 665 
Bellman  385 
Belsham  240 
Belson  493 
Bembridge  6~0 
Benicoe  275 
Bennet  471 
Bennett  166,  468, 
492,  571,  574, 

583,  588,  672 

- Ly.  315 

Bennington  597 
Benson  186,602,671 
Bent  602, 604 
Bentham  343 
Bentinck  189 

-  Ld.  W. 

178,  280,  476, 

516,  666 

Bentley  37, 242,382, 
518, 562 

Beresford  276,  278, 
288,380,470,474, 
578,  585,  588 

- Bp.  386 

- Ly.  386 

Berington  392 
Berkeley  288,  666 

- Cs.  84 

Berkshire,  E.  45 
Bernard  205,  378, 
572 

r - Ly.  89 

Berridge  393 
Berrow  602 
Berry  392 
Bertram  470 
Berwick  574 

- Ly.  188 

Best  5 96,  5,98 
Bethune  485 
Bettes  worth  189,296 
Betty  595 
Bevan  484 
Beverley  672 

- E.  87 

• - Cs.  94 

Bickerstaff  3 11,397, 
542 

Biddulph  43,  499 
Bigland  495 
Bigsby  484 
Billet  661 
Bindley  144,  602 
Bingley  666 
Binning,  L.  572 
Bums  495 
Binny  666 
Birch  207,  386,  478, 
596,  663 

Bird  183,  298,  345, 
614,  671 


Birkbeck  604 
Birkhead  670 
Birnie  187 
Birt  385 

Bishop  148, 284, 363, 
425 

Bisse,  Bp.  545 
Bisset  277,  511 
Blackburn  394,  587, 
665 

Blackburne  515 
Blackford  602 
Blackhead  315 
Blackmore  562 
Blackstone  508 
Blackwall  241,  242, 
669 

Blackwell  157,  351, 
392 

Blackwood  440.  574 
Blades  186 
Blagdon  40 
Blair  90,  242,  246, 
672 

Blake  600,  605,  672 
Blakeney  474,  574 
Blanchard  280 
Blanckenhagen  604 
Blandford,  Bp.  525 
Blaney  498 
Blashfield  87,  187 
Blayds  485 
Blechynden  494 
Blenkinsop  666 
Blewet  300 
Bligh  376,  398,  48 6 
Bliss  143 

Blois,  Bp.  209,  317 
Blome  561 
Blom field  391,  441 
Blonder  87 
Bloomfield  287,  574 
Blore  245,  485 
Blunderi  288 

- - - Ly.  498 

Boak  195 
Boddam  598 
Boddmgton  196 
Bogue  275,  574 
Boison  184 
Bold  17,  242 
Boldero  81 
Boling-broke,  V.  588 
Bolton  196 

- —  L.  394 

Bon  440 
Bond  394 
Bonham  587 
Bonner  111,  145 
Bonnet  626 
Bonnif'ace  394,  602 
Bonnin  147 
Bonnycastle  39 
Bontoft  91 
Bontein  93 
Boone  490 


Booth  380,  573,583, 
603,  604 
Booth by  242 
Boringdon,  L.  465 
Borlase  514 
Borough  112,  498 
Borradaile  594 
Borthwiek  474 
Bossuet  344 
Bostock  37 
Boston,  L.  394 
Boswell  618 
Boteler  318,  432 
Botticher  232 
Bot wright  604 
Boucher  392,  588, 
643 

Bouclner  122,  474 
Boulanger  498 
Bouquet  313 
Bourgeois  246 
Bourke  93,  288,  574 
Bourne  386,  6 72 
Bowater  600 
Bowen  90,  574,  587 
Bower  67 1 
Bowerbank  196,  644 
Bowes  470, 474,  494, 
573, 574 
Bowler  588 
Bowles  574,  595 
Bowley  498 
Bowyer  40,  326 
Box  3.91 
Boyce  9 
Boyd  574 
Boy  dell  514 
Boys  238,  307,  515 
Brabins  386 
Bradley  157,  194, 
490,"  602 

Bradshaigh,  Ly.  527 
Bradshaw  242,  382, 
602 

Bradsky  440 
Brady  438 
Bradyll  287 
Braith waite  285 
Bramwel)  278 
Brand  164,  239,  272, 
288,  643,  645,  652 
Brandling  583 
Brandram  605 
Bra  nig  an  181 
Branscorabe  3,96 
Brant  4  99 
Brathwayte  672 
Braugh  391 
Bravo  24 
Bray  87,  135,  432 
Brayley  510 
Breadalbane,  E.  259 
Brechin  24 
Brent  1?6 
Brereton  91,  198 
Breton  6 46 


Brewster  136,  318 
Brice  490 
Brickdale  600 
Bridges  52, 188, 310, 
604,  671 

Bridgwater,  E.  291, 

317 

Brisbane  493 
Bristow  191 
Bristowe  668 
Brjttan  5  93 
Britton  136.510, 546 
Broadbent  583 
Broadwood  1 1 
Brockman  603 
Brodie  187,189, 193> 
544 

Broetz  574 
Brograve  588 
Brome  671 
Bromley  583 
Bron  80 

Brook  382,  474,  574 
Brooke  395,  573, 

574,  5.9.9 
Brooks  89,  605 
Broom  674 
Brougham  164,  183, 
267,370,  571,  65  L 
Broughton  70,  168, 
188 

Brouncker  193 
Brown  171,288,384, 
394,467,485, 496, 
498,  574,  669 
Browne  44, 136,357, 
462,  494,  670 
Browning  191 
Brownlow,  L.  66 
Brownson  574 
Bruce  587 
Brudenell  389 
Brugh  574 
Bryant  645 
Brydges  386,  997 
Brydone  140 
Bryer  82 
Buchan  560 
Buceleugh,  D.  92, 
287,  390 
Buck  439 
Buckeridge  496 
Buckurst  536 
Buckingham,  Ms. 

292,  429,  567 
Buckinghamshire 
211 

Buckinghamshire, 

E.  385,  587 
Buckler  344,  544 
Buckworth  620 
Buddie  205 
Budworth  287,  351, 
597 

Bull  668 
Bullen  385 


Buller 
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Buller  67,  1.94,  46.9, 
602,  600,  605 
Bullivant  496 
Bunn  5.94 
Bunting  595 
Bunton  285 
Burkett  1 17,  165, 
370,465,480,  57 1, 
650,  662)  66 7, 668 
BurdeU,  Ly.  496 
Burdon  386,  644 
Burford  48,9 
Burges  157,213,490 
Burgess  287,  482, 
501,583,600, 661 
Burgh  598 
Burgoyne  474 
Burke  193,415,485, 
489,  574, 603, 606 
Burley  195 
Burin  an  386 
Burn  239,  560 
Burnabv43, 301,385 
Burne  288  . 

Burned  672 
Burnett  258,  386 
Burney  9,  296,  344, 
485 

Burns  283 
Burr  386 
Burrard  84 
Burrell  94,  186,286 
Burrell,  Ly.  188 
Burrowes  498 
Burrows  4g0,  583 
Burton  87,241,245, 
376,382,393,479, 
492,496,497,498, 
582 

Bury  599 
Busby  588 
Bosche  270 
Busk  198 
Bute,  M.  47 
Butin  344 
Butler  136,288,344, 
494,574,587,620 
Butler,  Bp.  351 
Buttervvorth  66 2 
Buxton  388 
Buy  597 
Byres  260,  494 
Byrne  282 

Byron,  L.  344,  371, 
448,  566,  572 


C 


Caarten  188 
Cadell  283,  313 
Cadlev  196 
Cad  in  an  6*01 
Cadogan  270 
Caesar  529 


Cairncross  278 
Calcott  91 
Calrraft  485,  570 
Caldecott  93 
Calder  600 
Caley  499 
Callendar  601 
Callender  489 
Calley  1 9 1 ,  603 
Cambridge,  D.  483 
Camden  19 
Camden,  E.  162, 
203,  246 

Camelford,  L.  66 7 
Cameron  499,  603 
Camois  409 
Campbell  157,  259, 
270,273,376,395, 
397,438,474,498, 
540,574,575,598, 
604 

Campbell,  Ly.  C.  92 
Camplin  49 1 
Campugne  302 
Canch  278 
Canning  265,  373, 
472,496,573,586, 
593, 658 
Cannon  278 
Canterbury,  Abp.67, 
87,  182,  383,  615 
Cantilupe,  Bp.  615 
Cantley  385 
Capell  574 
Capper  287 
Carbury,  L.  389 
Card  587 
Cardigan,  E.  287 
Carevv  262,  665 
Carey  574,  620 
Carleton  574 
Carlisle  584,  659 
Carlisle,  Bp.  386 
Carlton  474 
Carmichael  24 
Carnegie  259 
Carnel  285 
Carnell  604 
Carnley  321 
Carr  122,  474 
Carrington  395 
Carroll  272 
Carstairs  186 
Carte  242,  308 
Carter  283, 34 1,344, 
499,  544 

Cartwright  382,479, 
6*04,  619 
Carwavdine  288 
Cary  2,  .98,  202, 306, 
402,  506 
Carysfort,  L.  167 
C assan  488 
Cassan,  Ly.  1 87 
Cassilis,  Cs.  502 
Castley  136 


Castlereagh,  V.  187, 
371,385,  469 
Castries,  Ds.  587 
Catanach  498 
Catesby  206,  207 
Cattenaugh  573 
Catfycart,  L.  245 
Cat h  rail  79 
Catlow  491 
Cattle  374 
Caudle r  66 3 
Cavan,  E.  605 
Cave  193,  242,  244, 
313,  321 

Cavendish  93,  197, 
289,  486,  515 

— - Ly.396 

Cavie  600 
Cawood  497 
Caxton  232,  314 
Cecil  314 
Cecil,  Ly.  583 
Ceeyll  535 
Chaceport  316 
Chain?  390 
Chalmers  157 
Chamberlain  21 1 
Chamberlaine  302 
Chamberlayne  92, 
375 

Chambers  187,  517, 
574 

Champlemond  474 
Chandler  112,  193, 
363,515 

Chandos,  D.  293 
Chapman  87,  194, 
195, 397, 587,602 
Charlemont,  L.  606 
Charles  671 
Charlett  44 
Charlson  583 
Charlton  205 
Charnley  321 
Charretie  605 
Charteris,  Ly.  497 
C  hater  1.93 
Chatfield  496 
Chatham,  E.  268 
Chatterton  521,  560 
Chaucer  560 
Chauncy  643 
Cheese  194 
Cher  ry  1 45, 1 97,242 , 
294 

Chesshyre  198 
Chesiyn  186’ 

•  Chester,  E.  438 
Chesterfield,  E.  298 
Chevenix  588 
Cheyne  136 
Chichester,  Bp.  6 15 
Chick  6 70 
Chieslie  493 
Chileott  573 
Child  39a 


Childers  195,  288 
Childs  6*02 
Chinnery  286,  4 69? 

489,  544,  657 
C holm  ley  193 
Cholmondeley  188 

- =_  E. 

287, 672 
Cholwich  573 
Christian  495 
Christie  604 
Church  515,  5.95 
.Churchill  338,  398 
Churchyard  560 
Clancarty,  L,  4 ,69, 
571 

Claparede  541 
Clare,  E.  431 
Clarendon,  L.  49 
Clark  81,  257,  437, 
574,  599,661,6*71 
Clarke  144,138,288, 
298,340,394,587, 
6*62 

Clarke,  Ly.  603 
Claxton  225,  668 
Clay  583,  5 96 
Clayfield  392,  598 
Clayton  395 
Cleaver  672 
Cieiveland  225,  243 
Clements  575,  597- 
Clemitson  598 
Clerk  484,  499,  668 
Cleve  270 
Cliffe  493 

Clifford  190, 588,67 1 
Clifford,  L.  383 
Clifton  599,  620 
Cline  667 
Clinton,  Bp.  615 
Clive  197 
Close  135,  588 
Goose,  Bp.  615 
Cloud  597 
Clough  194,  588 
Clowe  655 
Clowes  385 
Cloyne,  Bp.  498 
Clusius  205 
Clutius  205 
Coates  605,  670 
Cobb  91 

Cochrane  87,  585 

- - — L.  6*7, 165, 

.  369,  46*6,  585 
Cock  494 
Cockburn  288 
Cockburne  496 
Cocks  656 
Codling  396 
Codrington  374, 485 
Coke  3l3,  488 
Colborn  574 
Colborne  288 
Colbourne  173,  .26$, 
•276  C«B 


INDEX 

£olclough  92 
Cole  195,  265,  274, 
562,  563,  602 
Cblebrooke  514 
Colegrave  490 
Colley  603 
Collin  194 
Colling  273 
Collington  318 
Collins  52,  193, 242* 
395,472,573,594, 
613 

Collinson  206,  393, 
499 

Collingwood  666 
Colman  346 
Colquitt  242 
Colstocke  536 
Colston  392 
Colt.  190 

Colville  274,  378, 

473,  574,  595 
Combe  494 
Comerford  91 
Comines  336 
Compton  196,  499 

- L.  501 

Coney  90 
Congreve  287 
Coningsby  318 
Connop  394 
Considine  574 
Constable  646 
Convoy  574 
Conybeare  287 
Conyers  240,  437 
Cook  197,  386,  488, 
574,  598 

Cooke  171, 180,196, 
271,287,600,601, 
602,  651 
Cookes  487 
Cooley  3 1 6 
Cooper  186,197,490, 
669 

Copledyke  407 
Copleston  243,  287 
Coppock  93 
Corbet  194 

- Bp.  15 

Corbett  91 
Cordell  318,  319 
Corfitld  187,  287 
Cork,  Bp.  598 

- Cs.  288 

Corne  587 
Cornwall  42 
Cornwallis,  Abp.  352 

- Ms.  490 

Corry  283 
Corslett  497 
..Cosin,  Bp.  631 
Cotes  242,  243,  259 
Cotterill  597 
Cotton  19,111,188, 
Went.  Mag.  Suppl 
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287,299,318,654, 

659 

Cottrill  597 
Couricell  3 96 
Courayer  620 
Courtney  366,  468, 
551,650 

Coiirtovvn,  E.  335 

- Cs.  92 

Cousins  496 
Coventry,  L.  48 
Cowley  194,347,561 
Cox  136,  193,  197, 
278,489,598,  600 
Coxe  46,  398,  644 
Coxhead  92 
Coyney  588 
Coyte  67 1 
Cozens  189 
Crabb  37 6,  496 
Crabbe  241,  439 
Crabtree  182 
Cracherode  54 
CraCroft  587 
Cradock  287,  604 
Crafer  67 1 
Crampton  574 
Craig  92,  287,  473, 
650,  672 
C  raster  574 
Cranford  345 
Craufurd  1 9 1,  269, 
275,  278 

Crawford  603,  654 
Cravvfurd  658 
Crawley  490 
Cree  89 
Creech  283 
Creevey  393,  468, 
569,650,  681 
Crespigny  136 
Cress  well  490,  602 
Crewe  393 

- Bp.  631 

— - L.  241,  243 

Crochiey  595 
Croese  532 
Croft  194,  522,  671 
Crofts  55 
Croker  57,  266 
Crombie  239 
Cromwell  40 
Croombie  296 
Croome  666 
Crook  392 
Cropper  604 
Crosier  601 
Crossland  583 
Crossman  385 
Crotch  129 
Croudace  574 
Crowe  543 
Cruikshank  594 
Cruise  6 70 
Crunn  603 
LXXXII.  Pakt  I. 


Crusius  398 
Crutwell  599 
Cryer  604 
Cubitt  671 
Cuesta  498 
Cumberland  61 

- - D.  198 

Cuming  513 
Cummins  37 
Cundell  183,  286 
Cunningham  39,654 
Currey  485 
Currie  186,  283 
Curteis  588 
Curtis  69,  90,  187, 
191,296,374,384, 
496, 665 

Cnrwen  268,  370, 
569 

Cust  668 

Cuthbert  470,  472, 

581 

Cuthbertson  574 
Cuxson  194 


D 

Da  Costa  19,  143 
Dacre  670 
D’ Aguilar  673 
Dalby  196 
Dale  91,  207,  574 
Dalhousie,  Cs.  484 
Dalkeith,  L.  390 
D.illas  91,  582 
Dallavvay  614 
Dalrymple  643,666, 
668 

Daly  392,  642 
Dampier  187,  398 

— - Bp.  501, 

587,  674 
Danby,  E.  543 
Dance  302 
Dancer  395 
Dandridge  514 
Dane  37 
Daniell  599 
D’Arcy  622 
D’Arem^  rg,  D.  80 
Dariey  75,  172,  273 
Darlington,  E.  393 
Darnley,  E.  66,  167, 
426,  569,  651 
Darwin  113 
Dashwood  211,  297, 
376,  673 
Date  595 
Dauern  574 
D  avenport  484, 6 72 
Davey  187 
Davidson  574 
Davies  157, 1 69, 191, 
192,193,  283,394, 


r  493,  497,  561 
Davis  35,  195,  380, 
392,  574 

Davy  240,  386,  600 
Daw  664,  665 
Dawes  605 
Dawnay  493 
Dawson  195,  234, 
488,  574 
Day  182 
Daykin  80 
Deacon  191,392,395 
Dean  194,  574 
Dearing  391 
Dearn  240 
De  Burgh  172 
De  Calvi  666 
Decken  656 
Decker  601 
De  Courcy  666 
De  Costa  513,  575 
Deerhurst,  Ly.  435 
Defoe  206,  529 
Delafons  91 
Delaffosse  666 
Delamote  496 
Delaval,  L.  298 
De  la  Warr,  L.  409 
Dellow  81,  284 
Delvin,  L.  538 
Dennett  392,  6 70 
Dennis  562,  600 
Dent  288 
Denys  186 
Depeke  195 
Depping  260 
De  Price  39 6 
Derby,  E.  409,  52# 
Derham  107,  207, 
516 

Dering  600 
Deroussiere  392 
De  Salabury  573 
D’Escury,  Bs.  291 
Devey  574 
Devis  392,  501 
Devonshire,  D.  93, 
166,289,314,515, 
544 

De  Winter  175,  604 
Dias  22 
Dibbeu  670 
Dibdin  14,  52,  101, 
232,343,  587,  640 
Dickens  656 
'kenson  603 
Dicxeson  670 
Dickinson  599 
Dickons  93 
Dickson  183,  273, 
474 

Didier  393 
Dieulacres  438 
Digby  598,  603 
- L.  43 

Diggle 
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Dingle  573 
Dilkes  81 
Dillon  87,  485 
Dilly  644 
Dimond  89 
Dinely  296 
Dinglv  190 
Dingwall  598 
Dinwoodie  495 
DTsraeli  237,  647 
Diss  596 
Divers  593 
Dixie  241 
Dixon  38,  193,  384 
Dobbin  575 
Dobbs  190,  278 
Dobree  195 
Docker  190 
Dockingron  596 
Dodd  187,  641 
Dodgson  485 
Dodson  386 
Domett  385 
Domville  388 
Donag'hue  172 
Donald  670 
Donne  493 
Donoughmore,  L. 

572 

Dorbeker  665 

Dorchester,  L.  600 
Dormer  53,  641 
Douglas  309,  599, 
605,  657 
Douglas,  Bp.  246 
Douglas,  L.  92 
Dovaston  62,  131, 
237 

Dover,  L.  21 1 
Dowdall  498 
Dowdeswell  82 
Dowland  22 9,  308, 
544, 629 
Dowling  661 
Do  /ne.  Vs.  492 
Downes  598 
Downie  70 
Downshire,  Ly.  352 
Downshire,  M.  166 
Doyle  574 
D’Oyly  438 
Drabwell  603 
Drake  111,  194, 
205, 424 
Draper  544 
Drewe.  494 
Drewry  600 
Dromox’e,  Bp.  293 
Drummond  438,500 
Drury  69,  288,  515 
Dryden  350,  559 
Duberly  600 
Dubochet  188 
Dubois  205,  207 
Dubourdieu  278 
Ducarel  206,  516 


Duckworth  246 
Dudley  6 05 

- - V.  393 

Duff  386,  489 
Duffey  276 
Dugdale  382,  6 73 
Duigenan  572 
Duheaume  587 
Duke  242 

Dumaresque79,  179 
Dunimer  302 
Dunbar  157 
Duncan  6'9,  88,157, 
172,273,288,499, 
574 

■ - L.  652 

- Vs.  386 

Duncombe  315 
Duncuff  479 
Dundas  267,  277, 
385,489,  573,650 
Dundonalcl,  Cs.  494 
Dunning  66 7 
Dupont  514 
Duport  242,  243 
Durant  659 
D’Urfey  51 
Durham  310,  507, 
508 

- ,  Bp.  243, 

515,615 
Dussek  489 
Dutens  587,  598 
Duynheer  175 
Dyer  31,39,49,-196, 
242,344,396,457, 
543  1 

Dymock  494 
Dynely  276 
Dysart,  E.  498 
Dyson  672 


E 

Eales  485 
Earlora  105 
East  179 
Eastbury  316 
Eastwood  502 
Eaton  286,  482 
Ebrey  587 
Echlin,  Ly.  527 
Eden  267,"  386 
Eddie  258 
Edge  529 
Edgcomb  391 
Edgcumbe,  604 

- Ly.  188 

Edgeworth  240 
Edmonstone  187 
Edridgu  497 
Edwards  186,  195, 
207,  644,  671 
Edwyn  302 
Egei  ton,  193,  291 


Egerton,  Bp.  501 
Egmont,  E.  499, 

622 

Egremont,  E.  245 
Ehlars  392 
Ekins  386,  602 
Eider  276,  474 
Eldon,  L.  67,  371, 
383,.  571 
Eldred  599 
Elgin,  L.  452 
Eliot  288 

Ellenborough,  L.  67, 
383,  5.90 

- ,  Ly  188 

Ellerker  225 
Ellesley  600 
Elley  655 
Ellicott  484 
Elliot  570,  595 
Eiliott  69,  7 1,  2 66, 
288,  393,  501, 

652,  654 

Ellis  90,  187,  239, 
337, 391,407,  614 
Ellison  468,  494 
Elridge  651 
Elsdale  27,  63 
Els  worth  91 
Elton  40 
Elwes  186 
Elwill  492 
Elwin  87,  499 
Ely,  Bp.  615 
Emerson  407 
Emment  497 
Emmett  393,  574 
Enderby  407 
Englefield  384 
Engleheart  588 
English  206 
Ennes  666 
Ennismore,  E.  386 
Erroll,  Cs.  595 
Erskine  474,  501, 
574,  538,  590 

- ,  L.  167,  467 

Esdaile  93 
Essex,  E.  463 
Estcourt  485 
Este,  298 
Etchells  583 
Euston,  E.  666 
Evans  1 87,  225, 502, 
573,  595,  666 
Evatt  604 

Evelyn  397, 439, 606 
Everard  233 
Eve  ret  610 
Eversfield  595 
Ewart  472,  485 
Ewer  516,  645 
Eyles  91,  671 
Eyre  144,  269,  3 96, 
484 

Exeter,  Ms.  94 


F. 

Faber  121 , 439 
Fairclough  278, 4T2 
Fairris  278 
Falconer  420 
Faleourt  314 
Falkland,  Ly.  243 
Failowfield  298 
Fallywolle  610 
Fansliaw  75 
Fanshawe  432 

- ,  L.  210 

Farlane  183 
Farmer  37, 243,  561, 
574,  575,  6*43 
Farqubar  70 
Farquharson  666 
Farris  472 
Fastnedge  493 
Fauconberg,  Cs.198 
Faulkner  240,  5 99, 
617,  618 
Faunce  574 
Fauquier  301 
Fawcett  295 
Feachem  92 
Fellowes  193 
Fen  278 
Fenton  82 
Fenwick  226,  485, 
598,  666 

Ferguson  278,  465, 
472,574,583,663 
Fergusson  488 
Ferrars  210 
Ferrers,  320,  551 

- ■,  L.  660 

Feversham,  L.  3 
Fidges  662 
Fidkin  193 
Field  196 
Fielding  242,  574 
Fife,  E.  286 
Fillingham  641 
Finch  91,  438,  484 
Fingall,  L,  265,  282, 
658 

Fisher  79,  188,  191, 
386,395,403,544, 
610 

- ,  Bp.  246 

Fitzgerald  2 66,  278, 
386,461,466,474, 
488,  571,  574 
Fitzgibbons  574 
Fitzharris,  Ly.  297 
Fitzherbert  392, 496 
Fitzmorrice  574 
Fitzthomas  6*40 
Fitzwilliam,  E.  66, 
372 

Flack  277 
Flaxman  1 14,  21 1 
Flechere  339 
Fleetwood,  Bp.  525, 
Fleming 
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Fleming  395,  602 
Fletcher  23.9,  276, 
470,  4 96,  497, 

498,  333 
Flin  374 
Fludyer  514 
Foakes  492 
Foley  70,  137,  195, 
376,  654 
Folkes  52,  513 
Folkestone,  L.  267, 
370,  465,  570 
Follet  197 
Fonnereau  516 
Foote  488,  670 
Forbes  24,  3 14,  334, 
474 

Ford  3, 662, 663, 664 
Forde  498 

Fordvce  157,389,513 
Foreman  595 
Forster  8,  104,312, 
398,408,487,574, 
631,644 
Fortescue  498 

- Lv.  598 

Foster  179,  188,206, 
208,323,382,394, 
512,514,515,599, 
604,  653 

Fothergill  2.07,  513 
Fouke  318 
Foulis,  Ly.  602 
Fpwke  334 
Fowler  573,  597 

- Abp.  240 

Fownes  397 
Fox  26,  190,  386, 
590,  668 

- ,  Bp  .615 

Framingham  474 
Francis  288,  585 
Franckombe  206 
Franco  23,  188 
Frank  489 
Frankland  369 
Franks  241,  298, 

666,  668 

Fraser  89,  197,  395, 
493 

Free  669 

Freeman  187,  188, 
354,  583,  601 
Freemantle  69,  373, 
463,  570,  649 
Freer  472,  574 
Freke  187 
Fremeaux  194 
French  89,  474,  493 
574,  602 

- L.  265 

Frere  484 
Frishney  93 
Frith  488 
Fromant  494 
Fry  425,  573 


Fuller  238,  307,545, 
570 

Furguson  79 
Furlong  284 
Furtado  499 
Fydell  490 
Fynes  87 

G 

Gaddis  603 
Gage  499 

Gainsborough  852, 
246 

Gair  195 

Caisford  287,  519 
Galabin  87,  491 
Gale  494 

Gal 'away  241,  243 
Galt  137,  249,  357, 
543,  552 
Galway,  V.  23 
Galwey  397 
Gambier,  L.  245 
Gamble  587 
Gapper  195 
Garborough,  L.  635 
Gardiner  93,  474 

- Bp.  309,417 

Gardner  148,  574 
Garetus  205 
Gamier  670 
Garratt  499 
Garraway  501 
Garrety  298 
Garrick  89, 310,  346 
Garrow  386,590,660 
Garstin  189 
Garth  2©5,  393 
Garthshore  300,387, 
673 

Gascoigne  266, 5 69, 
649,  661 

Gascoyne,  396,  482, 
665 

Gaselee  193 
Gaskartli  194,  392 
Gauden,  Bp.  525 
Gaunt  480 
Gaunter  172 
Gay  188 
Geary  609 
Geddes  595 
Geekie  351 
George  497,  574 
Geramb  334 
Gerard  157,  516 
Gibbes  599 
Gibbon  246,  354 
Gibbons  196,  654 
Gibbs  71,  90,  157, 
276,474,574,585, 
587,  590 
Gibson  376,  394 

- - ,  Bp.  43 

Giddy  165,  653 


Gilchrist  188 
Giles  268 
Gill  670 
Gillam  595 
Gillies  287,  574 
Gilpin  670 
Gilsa  574 
Gilly  484 
Gipps  471,  485 
Girdler  613,  663 
Girswald  575 
Gladstain  600 
Gladstone  479 
Glasgow,  L.  24 
Glass  195 

Glasse  288, 484, 493, 
595 

Gleadhill  6 02 
Gleed  187 
Glenbervie,  L.  650 
Glossop  385 
Gloucester,  D.  263, 
488 

Glover  193,  348 
Glynne,  Ly.  604 
Goater  194 
Goddard  602,  67 1 
Godfree  395,  490 
Godwin  669 
Goeben  574 
Goldsmid  485,  674 
Goldsmith  560 
Goldsten  615 
Gollins,  573 
Gooch  191,313,496, 
653 

- - Bp.  351 

Good  519 
Goodair  382 
Goodenough  287 
Goodere  296 
Goodwin  392,  485 
Gorden  635 
\  Gordon  87,  157, 275, 
288,375,376,387, 
391,  498,  574 

- Ds.  490 

Gore  30,  392 
Goring  588 
Gorman  574 
Gosse  604 
Gosset  54,  642 
Gostling  515 
Gough  272,  487, 
644,  646 
Gould  89,  493 
Goulton  67 1 
Gousseneourt  595 
Gover  485 
Govett  485 
Gower  603 

- ,  Ld.  267,  373, 

597,  662,  665 
Gowland  6 32 
Gowler  574 


Grafton  430 

- D.  211,666 

Graham  87,187,240, 

274.465.470.485, 
489,585,654,660, 
666 

Granger  602 
Grant  67,  69,  193, 
266, 288, 345,388, 
386,574,  590,605, 
635 

Grassam  195 
Grattan  79,246,266, 
569,  574,  658 
Graves  575 

- ,  L. 588 

Gray  37,  519,  562, 
574,  595 
Great  head  588 
Greaves  186 
Green  4,  105,  172, 
1.93,196,274,285, 

300.314.484.485, 
493, 524, 529,587, 
603, 6  i  0,666,  67 1 

Greenhough  583 
Greenly  385 
Greensbuld  573 
Greenwood  489 
Greeves  600 
Greig  588 

Gregory  157,  258, 
325,  588 
Grenfell  493 
Grenville,  L.  184, 
293,371,465,658 

- f  Ly.  268 

Gresham  396 
Gresley  147 

- ,  Ly.  602 

Greville  516,  670 
Grev  56,  242,  275, 
574 

- L.  66,  167, 

134,465,569,650, 

658 

- Ly.  289 

Griffin  190,  516 
GriffiH  669 
Griffiths,  173,  278, 
392,491,494,602, 
654, 672 
Grigge  318 
Grimes  187,  472 
Grimston'  598 
Grimstone,  Vs.  386 

— - ,  V.  467 

Grindall  598 
Grisdale  193 
Grose  660 
Grosvenor,  E.  246, 
:  371,  469,  569 
Grove  186 
Guild  157 
Guilford,  E.  501 
Guioa  175 


Gifford  243 
Gilbert  92,  194,492  Graeme  89 


Gulliver 
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Gulliver  395 
Gunn  136 
Gunnings  47 
Gurden  490 
Gurney  66 0 
Gurwoocl  276 
Gussett  239 
Gutch  40,  619 
Guthrie  557 
Guy  206 

Gwydir,  L.  94,  635 
Gwynn  37,  497 
Gwinnett  494 


Hackett  472,  499, 
672 

Haigh  479 
Hale  364,  600 
Hales  186 
Haley  318 
Halford  205 
H allied  594 
Halifax,  E.  644 
Halkett  588 
Hall,  82,94, 198,207, 
237,272,317,396, 
438,472,489,496, 
588,597,670, 671 

- Bp.  293 

Hallam  288 
Haller  340 
Hallett  297 
Halley  334 
Halliday  499 
Hallowell  397 
Hamilton  87,  260, 
267,278,397,380, 
439,  470 

- - Vs.  386 

- L.  469, 

569,  650 

« — — - Ds.  94 

Hammond  89,  287 
Hamond  499 
Hampe  514 
Hanbury  598 
Handel  350 
Handford  600 
Hankey  485 
Hanley  574 
Hanmer  45 
Hannaford  668 
Hansard  91,  588 
Hansell  194 
Hanwell  574 
Harborough,  E.  94, 
386 

Har'oroe  362 
Hargourt  276,  474, 
574 

Harden  601 
Harding  496,  613 
Hardin ge  471 
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Hardwicke,  E.  167 
Hardy  195,363,424, 
603,  672 
Hardy  man  278 
Harenc  491 
Harford  91 
Harkness  659 
Harley  489,  557 
Harries  496 
Harris  70,  16/,  195, 
196,288,392,393, 

497.516.519.574, 
587,605,657,  670 

Harrison  79,83,192, 

488.499.490.574, 
66  9 

H  arrington,Ly.!93, 
669 

- E.  287, 

672 

Harrold  490 
Harrowby,L467,537 
Hart  84,  599,  668 
Harte  15 
Hartley  186,  218 
Hartnell  495 
Hartopp  620 
Hartshorne  192 
Hartwell  288 
Harvest  573,  600 
Harvey376, 396,474, 
502,  569,  575 
Harwood  189 
Ilaslewood  3 
Hasted  139, 524,672 
Hastings  243 
Hathaway  386,404 
Hatton  82,196,319, 
597 

Haverfield  191 
II award  542 
Hawarden,  V.  193 

- Vs.  551 

Hawes  286,  587 
Haw  ford  524 
Hawker  87,  270 
Hawkesley  173,269, 
275.498 

Hawkesworth  198, 
313 

Hawkins  9,  314, 

350, 494 
Hawksley  498 
Haworth  232 
Hawtyn  574 
Hay  61,  88,  186, 
296,  409,  659 

■ - L.  389 

Haycock,  595 
Hayden  600 
Haydon  583 
Have  376 
Hayes  198,  485 
Haynes  198,  666 
Hay  ton  317 
Hayward  600 


Haywood  583 
Headford,  M.  287 
Headley  562 
Heard  396 
Hearding  91 
Hearne  326 
Heath  49,  497,  646 
Beathcote  597 
Heath  field,  L.  287 
Heber  14 

Heberden  203,  352, 
502 

Hedgeland  1$0 
Hedger  92 
Helm  497 
Helsham  288 
Heming  241 
Hems  worth  605 
Hendbourck  494 
Henderson  488,641 
Henley  53,  562 
Henne  542 
Henniker,  L.  569 
Henry  313,386, 478, 
574, 588 

Henshall  392,  583 
Henshaw  485 
Hephall  157 
Heppell  157 
Herbert  164,  193, 
265,369,498,571 

- -  L.  315 

Hereford,  Bp.  339, 
615 

Hermes  233 
Herne  22,  501 
Heron  195,  432 
Herrick  573 
Herring  599 
Herringham  194 
Herschell  82  \ 

Hersee  153,  159 
Hertford, M.287, 385 
Hervey  655 
Hesketh  137,  528 
liethersett  490 
Hewitt  187,  195, 

345,  601,  605 
Hewlett  41,  187 
Hextall  396 
Heygale  66 3,  664 
Heynitz  514 
Heywood  240 
Hiatt  583 

Hicks  186,  198,287, 
395 

Higden  37 
Higginson  604 
Highatt  395 
Hiley  491 

Hill  65,  173,  187, 
189,207,270,272, 
386,470,474,484, 
492,514,585,668, 
671 

Hillier  583 


Hillman  351 
Hillyar  168 
Hilman  436 
Hilton  90 
Hilyard  588 
Hinchliffe  497 
Hinckley  394,  481 
Hind  205 
Hinde  67 1 
Bindley  382,  605 
Hird  603 
Hirst  285,  485 
Hitchcock  285,  380 
Hitchin  574 
Hoare  105,  344 
Hobbes  666,  669 
Hobday  489 
Hobhouse  80,  13(5, 
589 

Hobiyn  5 99 
Hodges  394 
Hodgson  35,  445, 
574,  604,  666 
Hodson  491 
Hoensel  544 
Hogarth  147,  346 
Hoghton  40 
Iioieri  205 
Holbrook  1 96 
Holcombe  276,  474 
Holden  386 
Holder  386 
Holderness,  E.  5, 
112,622 
Holdsworth  243 
Hole  70 
Holford  93 
Holkar  594 
Holland  302,  345 
— — ' —  L.  66,  82, 
266,371,571,649 

- Ly.  66 5 

Holies  431 
Holliday  672 
Hollingworth  92 
Hollis  385 
Holloway  471 
Hobvvay  671 
Holman  287,  394, 
601 

Holmes  283,  386, 
394, 595 
Holt  438 
Home  544 

- Cs.  92 

Homes  574 
Hompesch  670 
Hone  668 
Honeywoed  I96 
Honywood,  Ly.  288 
Hood  241,  417,  585 
Hood,  V.  245 
Hooper  670 
Hope  24,  246,  335, 
499,  585,  598 
Hopegood  605 

Hopetoun, 
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Hopetoun,  E.  388 
Hopkins  345,  392, 
4.92,574,599,600, 
601 

Hopner  487 
Hoppner  490 
Horne  187>  667 
Horner  440,  651 
Hornsby  391 
Horrocks  87 
Horsley  190 

• - Bp.  10,634, 

644 

Horsetail  479 
Horsfall  602 
Hoskins  392,  5.99 
Iloste  87,  90,  499 
Hotham  195,  376 
Hough,  Bp.  41 
Hough  am  89 
Hovenden  574 
How  417 

Howard  91, 190, 287, 
346,  386,  426 
Hovvarth  583 
Howden  49.2 
Howe  241 

- E.  671 

Hovvel  562,  602 
Ho  wick,  L.  591 
Hoyle  583 
Hubbard  351 
Huck  388 
Hudson  87,  243,394 
Hue  288 

Hughes  91, 171,407, 
597 

Huike  189 
Hull  395 
Hulse  89 

Hume  483,  493,499, 
569,600 
Humfrey  597 
Humphrey  27 8,  513, 

514,  53  5 

Humphreys  186, 
605,  670 
Hunecken  275 
Hunsdou  536 
— L.  620 
Hunter  112,  362, 
390,493,513,514, 

515,  604 

Huntingdon,  E.  210 
Huntingford,  Bp. 
545 

Hurd  42, 49, 352,597 
— —  Bp.  247,350 
Hurdis  288 
Hurry  596 
Hurst  583,  596 
Huskisson  570 
Huson  595 
Hussey  425 
Jdutchins  196,  392, 
514 


Hutchinson  68, 166, 
242,270 

Hutchinson,  L.  245 
Hutton  1 87,191,288 
Hyde  600 


I 

Jackman  894 
.Jacks  384 
Jackson91 ,179,187, 
192,1.96,263,288, 
389,391,404,544, 
5  96 

- Bp.  587 

Jacob  89,  175,  195 
Jacobs  491,  502 
Jago  242 

James  392,3.95,501, 
514,574,  598 

- Bp.  240 

Jameson  157,  258 
Jamieson  521,  643 
Janvrin  3.94 
Jarman  316 
Jauncey  599 
Jay  186,  596 
Jebb  94 
Ibbetson  188 
Jefferies  3,  595 
Jeffreys  508 
Jeffs  194 
Jemmett  196 
Jenner  48,  91,  242 
Jennens  45,  243 
Jenkin  397,  606 
Jenkins  392 
Jenkinson  602,  663 
Jennings  192 
Jepson  494 
Jerningham  384 
Jervoice  574 
Jessop91,  194,  620 
Ilbert  494 
Ilchester,  E.  188 
Iliff  193 

Illers  575  ^ 

Illidge  315 
Imtnan  599 
Inchbald  145 
Inman  6 02 
Ingilby  407 
Ingram  154,  205 
Innes  666 
Jobson  620 
Jocelyn  67 
Johnson  122,  198, 
308,313,338,472, 
485,489,498,519, 
558,560,574, 594, 
606,  618,  627 
Johnston  191,  259, 
278,  391,  472 
Johnstone  383,  488, 
57S,  574 


Jones  69,  87,  91,92, 

Kerfoot  583 

143,148,157,186, 

Kerr  672 

187,190,192,194, 

Kerrich  60 1  \ 

234,278,295,30 0, 

Kett  439 

345,385,392,394, 

Key  187 

474,485,486,514, 

Keyser  395 

573,574, 599,603, 

Kidd  543 

605,637,666,670, 

Kidgell  315 

671 

Kilby  489 

Jordan  136 

Kildare,  Bp.  588 

Jopp  548 

Killigrew  3 

Jourdain  598 

Kilner  3.94 

Joyce  175,  240 

Kimber  595 

Irby  394,  620 

Kinderley  596 

Ironside  193,  574 

King  76,91,145,1 74, 

Irvin  600 

493,514,574,599, 

Irving  173,492 

600,  644 

Irwine  498 

- - Bp.  615 

Isham  588,  666 

- Ly.  602 

I  sherwood  192 

Kings  mill  278 

Itard  440 

Kingston  188 

Judd  194 

Jukes  300 

- —  D.  47 

- E.  602 

Ives  93 

Kinlach  574 
Kinnoul,  L.  350 
Kirby  34,  671 

K 

Kirk  3 

Kirkman  596 

Kane  491 

Kirshaw  195 

Kay  173,  493 

Kirwan  181,  669 

Kaye  516,  603 

Kitchener  136 

— —  Ly.  44 

Kittoe  397 

Keasbury  605 

Knapp  599 ,  660 

Kearney  604 

Knapton  513 

Keate  516 

Kuatchbull  485 

Keates  585 

Kneller  49,  485 

Keats  669 

Knight  91,  207,246, 

Keble  438 

363,365,474,485, 

Keegan  282 

598 

Keefe  478 

Knightley  46,  192 

Keeling  654 

Knipe  295 

Keeys  93 

Knoche  191 

Keith  653 

Knovvle  574 

- L.  287 

Knox  87 

Kelsick  485 

Krieg  206  V 

Kemble  3,  144,  348, 

Kanowsky  57 S 

467,  484,  499 

Kyffin  497 

Kemp  588 

Kyle  278,  472 

Kemper  440 

Kempt  471,  574 
Kendal,  Ds.  43 

Kynaston  6 72 

Kendall  489,  600 

L 

Kendrick  37 

Kennett,  196 

Laborne  12 

Lace  396 

Kennicott  128 

Lackington  673 

Kennon  205 

Lacy  191,274,  374- 

Kenny  196,  287 

Ladbroke  99 

Kenrick  595 

Laing  278 

Kensington  188 

Lake  8.9,  6 57 

Kent  187,  191,  196, 

Lamb  386 

497, 595 

Lambe370,570,59S 

- D.  239,  483 

Lambert  246,  413, 

Kenyon,  L.  497 

536, 605,  626,  644 

- Ly.  87 

Lambton  188 

Keppel  287 

Laoaotte92, 192,604 
Lancaiter 
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Lancaster  100,  495, 
614 

Landeg  497 
Lane  188,  574,  596 
Langdale  395 
Langford  5 1 5,  598 
Langfords  513 
Langham  216,  393, 
501 

Langland  278 
Langlands  574 
Langley  484,  59 6, 
670 

Langman  284 
Langmead  598 
Langon  605 
Langston  196 
Langton  64, 1 6 1 ,464 
Lanigoan,  Bp.  498 
Lansdown,  M.  167, 
286,  643 
Larcoin  87 
Larhara  49 1 
Lascelles  573 
Latham  38 6,  438, 
515,  598 
Lathum  573 
Latouche  386 
Latrobe  544 
Laud  243 

Lauderdale,  L.  265, 
371,  569 

Law  588,  590,  645 

- - Bp.  587 

Law  ley  393 
Lawrance  485 
Lawrence  574,  587, 
602,  668 
Lawrie  587 
Lawson  59, 206, 57  5, 
596,  598 
Lax  93 
Layton  1.93 
Lazenby  489 
Lea  287 
Leadbeter  243 
Leach  497 
Leake  393 
Leaky  474 
Leard  598 
JLe  Bas  484 
Le  Call,  Ly.  188 
Leekey  574 
Lediard  89 
Lee  30,335,392,583, 
596, 599 
Leeds  596 

- D.  425 

* - ]>$.  485 

Lees  583,  671 
Lefanu  385 
Lefevre  91 


Leir  194,  385 
Leith  378,  473 
Leland  350 
Lemaitre  34 
Leman  514 
LeMesurier288,  587 
Lemoinc  493,  673 
Lemon  572,  651 
Lempriere  93 
Lendon  484  ' 

Lennon  194 
Lennox,  L  H.  488 
Lepipre  189 
Leslie  157,240,394, 
439,  5.99 
Lester  494,  574 
Lethe rl  and  514 
Lethieudier  513 
Lettice  438 
Lettsom  34, 425,  5 1 6 
Leven,  E.  599 
Lever  516 
Levi  673 
Levinge  573 
Lewen  514 
Lewes  454,  5.98,  602 
Lewis  43,89,186,502 
Lewthwaite  288 
Leybourn  2  i  0 
Leycester  26*9 
Leyden  409,  486 
Ley  son  385 
Lichfield,  E.  21 1,543 

- - Bp.  615 

Lichgarry  67 0 
Lifford,  V.  345 
Lightloot  472,  516, 
574,  670 
Lincoln,  Bp.  615 
Linden  583 
Lindo  394 
Lindsay  392,  573 
Limisev  93, 240, 386 

- - —  Cs.  588 

Lin  gen  497 
Linton  588 
Linveatt  194 
Lismore,  L.  93 
Lister  183,  195,  472 
Litchfield  601 
Littlebury  407 
Little  614 
Littlehales  288 
Littleton  5.97 
Liverpool,E.66, 385, 
465,  569,  585,  587 
Livesley  600 
Livingston  278 
Livingstone  205 
Llewelyn  574 
Lloyd  4.9,  187,  196, 
376,489, 495, 602 
Loch6e  644 
Locke  669 
Locker  644 


Loder  4,94 
Lofft  398 
Loft  288 
Loftus,  Ly.  386 
Logan  394 
London, Bp.  82, 136, 
182,  615 

Long  87,  188,  245, 
267,288,396,470, 
573 

Longley  272 
Longmore  193 
Lonsdale,E.192, 335 
Lopes  188 
Lori  5,  314,  642 
Loring  668 
Lothian  376 
Lott  4-96 
Louis  386,  666 
Loutherbourg  394 
Lovat,  L.  89 
Lovaine,  L.  94,  385 
Love  664 
Lovel,  L.  500 
Lovett  193 
Lowe  393 
Lowndes  60 
Lowns  583 
Lowth  128,  394 

- Bp.  245,  352 

Lowther  599 

- V.  385 

Lucas  151,4.97 
Lucy  316,  393 
Ludd  583 
Ludford  241 
Ludlam243,  283 
Ludlow  585,602,619 
Luke  318 

Lumley  385,  409, 

513,  588 
Lumsdaine  496 
Lund  603 
Luscombe  600 
Lushington  31,  585 
Lussac  1 1 0 
Lydall  619 
Lyell  393 
Lym  93 
Lynch  275 
Lvnes  393 
Lynn  198,482, 661 
Lyon  188,  438 
Lysons  14,  545  bis 
Lyster  186 
Lyttelton  47,  513, 
569,  650 

L.  415 


M 

Mabbott  193 
M‘Alpin  573 
Maccarthy  544 
McCarthy  188,  574 
598 


Legeyt  397 
Legg  490 
Legge  175,  273 

Leigh  287,  516, 644  Lockhart  468 


Macartney  642 
Macarty,  C.  642 
Macclesfield,  Cs.  597 
M'Eallum  19 1 
M£CulIoch  277 
M‘Dermed  574 
Macdiarmid  562 
Macdonald  183, 188, 
370,573,574,575, 
603,  604 

M‘Donald,  L.  286 
M‘Donneil  575 
M‘I)ougall  278,  375 
Mac  Evoy  1,97 
Maegregor  238,  573 
Machell  574 
Mac  Mahon  287, 
570,  586 
M‘Innes  666 
Mackintosh  287 
M'Intyre  395 
M‘Laughlin  273 
Mackenzie  188,278, 
514 

Mackintosh  590 
M‘Kinnon  190,275, 
588 

Mackrell  672 
Maclean  87,273, 5 96 
M‘Leod  68,276, 472, 
474,  573 
Macmillan  515 
M‘Nab  188 
M‘Nair  574 
M‘ Naught  387 
Macpherson  136, 
574  thrice 
Madden  573,  574 
Madder  6u0 
Madigan  603 
Maddison  645 
Madock  380 
Magill  574 
Magnes  234 
Mahon,  L.  6 73 
Maida,  C.  585 
Mainwaring  85, 499, 
653 

Mair  574 

Maitland  172,  300, 
388 

Maittaire  52 
Maister  497 
Majendie,  Bp.  352' 
Maklesfield  345 
Malcolm,  87,  176 
Male  394 
Malle tt  288,  669 
Mailing  188 
Malmesbury,  L.  297 
Malone  310,  502, 

560,  606 
Maltby  9 1 
Maltravers  6 72 
Malyn  484 
Manby  634 

Manchester, 
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Manchester,  Ds.  490 
Manesty  6'05 
Manley  189,  653 
Mann  492 
Manners  276,  474, 
574, 587, 634,6*0, 
666 

Manning39, 195,432 
Mansell  603 
Mansel,  Ly.  497 
Mansell,  Bp.  500 
Mansfield  573,  66 2 

- - - L.  197,352 

Mantill  493 
Maples  285 
Mapletoft  287 
March  ant  65 
Markland  502,  519 
Markham,  Abp.  357 
Marler  600 
Marlow  543 
Marmion  17 
Marow  44,  47 
Marriott  297 
Marryatt  373,  466, 
469,  572 

Marsh  191,219,298, 
392,472,  532,  540 
Marshal  285 
Marshall  277,  484, 
493,  604,  671 
Marstead  382 
Martin  54, 187, 269, 
•278,294,311,364, 
392,  468,  644 
Martyn  89,  425 
Marwood  485 
Mason  49,  193,  197, 
352,514,  643,644 
Massey  498,600,603 

— - - L.  6 72 

Massy  288 
Masterman  573 
Mastin  433 
Mathew  385 
Mathews  192,  275, 
450,  516,  587 
Matlock  92 
Maty  5 
Maughan  392 
Maule  300 
Maundrell  123 
Maunsell  168 
Maw  573,  594 
Mawe  39 

Maxwell  298,  373, 
37 6,  490,  4 99 
May  192,  276,  474, 
496 

Mayeuvre  440 
Mayne  262,  515 
Mayo  497 
Meacher  318 
Mead  52,  54,  193, 
205,  574 

Meade  187,501,  587 


Meadowcourt  44 
Meadows  313 
Meares  186 
Meath,  Bp.  19 
Mechlin  232 
Medley  392 
Mee  194 
Meekan  653 
Meers  376 
Mein  173,  269  574 
Me]  ,1  net*  194 
Melbourn,  V.  287 
Mellish  23,  484 
Mellor  392 
Melmoth43,443,5 1 9 
Melton  89 
Melville, V.  246, 247, 
287,  382,  385 

- Vs.  389 

Mendes  22 
Meredith  543 
Merest  499 
Merrefield  193 
Merrick  297 
Merry  574 
Messenger  392* 
Messiter  604 
Metcalf 27 6,47 2,574 
Metcalfe  472,  666 
Methven,  L.  88 
Meyrick  391 
Middlesex,  L.  315 
Middleton  240,  385, 
496,  596 
Mikel  595 
Mildmay  588 
Miles  499 
Mil lan  515 
Millar  644 
Millard  496 
Miles  393 

Miller  376,  574,  595 
Milles  288,  521 
Mills  569,  643 
Milman  438 
Milne  278,  498 
Milner  5,  135,  615 
Milnes  93,  497 
Milow  300 
Milton  9,  338 

- L.  483,  651 

Min  chin  494 
Min  gay  590 
Min  to,  L.  78,409,486 
Mitchel)92,273,278, 
393,394,426,494, 
583,  595 

Mitfcrd  226,  246, 
439,  605 
Mog  601 
Moir  260 
Moira,  Cs.  183 

- E.  63,  167, 

967,286,467,  572, 
586,  587,  658 
Moises  587 


Molle  588 
Molyneux  48  5,  604 
Money  601 
Monk  87 
Monro  203,  643 
Monroe  179 
Montagu  93, 245,376 

— - - - D.  92,  352 

Montague  47,  165, 
243,  371,390,596 

- L.  91,479 

Montefiore  493 
Montgomery  69, 492 
Montrose,  D.  67,385 
Moodie  66 8 
Moore  69,  1 15,  186, 
189,  195, 241,242, 
243,376,386,393, 
467,  478,479,  574 
bis ,  553 

• - Abp.  357 

- Bp. ^  352 

- - Ly.  604 

More  245,  347 
Morel  I  147 
Morgan  87,187,192, 
193,  197,205,286, 
490, 598,666,671, 
672 

- Ly.  G03 

Moriarty  376 
Morley  409,494,  671 

- L.  499 

Moron  22 

Morpeth,  L.  265,266 
Morphelt  600 
Morphew  575 
Morres  243,  587 
Morrice  4,  299  484 
Morris  87,  91,  195, 
393,469,600,605, 
651 

Morse  488,  670 
Mortimer  207,  563 
Mortlock  386 
Morton,  E.  426,  569 
Moses  574 
Mostyn  298 
Moton  17 
Mottersliawe  186 
Moulton  92 
Mounsey  241 
Mountford  496 
M aunt joy,  L.  286 
Mower  87 
Muckleston  188 
Mudford  338 
Mudie  486 
Mugleston  147 
Mulcaster  277,  472 
Mulgrave,  L.  246, 
467,  651 
Muller '272 
Mullis  394 
Mumford  495 
Munxo  90,  668 


Munroe  573,  574 
Munster,  C.  287 
Murphy  349,  574 
Murray  74,  259,381, 
395,  478,  656 

- ,  Bp.  188, 

666 

- ,  L.  287 

- ,Ly.  183,587 

Mu s grave  91 
Mussel  514 
Myers  433 


N„ 

Nadin  584 
Nailer  66 3 
Nail  or  651 
Nais.h  298 
Nangje  4.98 
Napier  172,  187, 

273,  386 

-  L.  385 

Napper  394 
Nash  42,  48,  225, 
364, 494,  560,651 
Naylor  497 
N  eagle  49 
Neal  239 

Neale  136,  176,  195, 
3  15,  670 
Neil  cl  37,  426 
Neile,  Bp.  240 
Neilson  513 
Nelson  492,  674 

—  - L.  417,  653 

Nelthropp  478 
Nepean  485 
Neville  198,  398,. 

574,  66 5 
Newark,  L.  483 
Newburgh,  L.  91 
Newcastle,  i).  385 

- ,  Ds.  672 

Newcome  289,  588 

- ,  Abp.  323 

Newman,  75,  174, 
216,386,662, 66 3 
Newport  266,  31 9, 
469,  485, 569,  649 
Newton  289 

—  - ,  L.  88,  486 

Nisbett  671 
Nicholas  474,  574 
Nicholetts  595 
Nicholi  265,  597 
Nicholis  485,  496 
Nichols  17, 136,147, 

225,241,283,308,. 
502,617,619,631 
646,  67 1 

Nicholson  82,  396# 
499 

Nickolls  17 
Nicol  307  - 

Nightingale 
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Nightingale  40 
Nixon  76,  386,  472, 

4Q4  4QQ 

Noble41,  242,  326, 
605,  668,  672 
Noel  186 
Nollekens  659 
Norbury  599 
Norfolk,  D.  66,  112, 
517,  586,  622 
Norman  485 
Norris  582,  661 
North  396, 472,488, 
536,587 

- - ,  Bp.  352 

- - ,  L.  672 

Northampton,  E. 
499 

Northcote  90 
Northesk,  E.  585 
Northington,E.  351 
Northumberland, D. 
396, 601 

- Ds.  170 

Northwold,  Bp.  615 
Norton  243 
Norwich,  Bp.  615 
Norwood,  5 99 
Notingham,  E.  536 
Nowell  194 
Nourse  37  6 
Nugent  190,  473 

- E.  292 

Nune  24 
Nutt  243 
Oakes  187,  484 
Oakeley  194 
Oakley  188 
Oates  472 

O’Brien  574,603,670 
O’Connell  574,  575 
O’Donoghue  271, 
498 

Odureron  600 
O’Flahartv  574 
Qffley  89/393 
Ogilby  91 
Ogilvy,  L.  594 
Oglander  574 
Ogle  484,  498,  544 

- ,  L.  226 

O'Hara  474,  573, 
575 

Oke  600 
Okeever  241 
Oldys  15 
Oldham  173 
Oldmixon  170 
Olive  393 
Oliver  90,  499 
O’Meara  654 
Onebye  241 
O’Neil  574  6is 
Onslow  309,484, 588 

— - ,  L.  66 0 

- - ,  Ly.  492 

Orchard  ^93,  494 


Ord  15,  369,  386 
Orde  600 
O’Reilly  574 
Orem  155 

Orford,  E.  500$  614 
Oriel  668 
Orme  5 14,  489 
Ormerod  298,  537, 
587 

Ormond,  E.  287 
Ornsby  66 8 
Orr  602 
O’Ryan  274 
Osborne  37 6,  397 
Osbourne  496 
Osgood  80 
Osman  564 
Osmer  394 
Osmond  67 1 
Osorio  24 
Ossulston,  L.  467 
Ostler  651 
Oswald  28 
O’Toole  275 
Otway  70,  241,  653 
Oudeby  318 
Ouseley  477 
Overton  226 
Outram  488 
Owen  93,  186,  188, 
288,439,484,497, 
572,603,605,669 
Owenson  87,  454, 
603 

Oxford  193 

- ,  Cs.  91 

- ,  E.  489,516, 

565 

Oxley  187,  497 
Ozell  38 
Paaw  205 
Pack  275 
Packe  494 
Packington,Ly.  299 
Page  659 

Paget  484,  585,  587, 
662 

- ,  L.  302,  435 

Paiba  24 

Pakenham  188,474, 
574 

Paley  94,  313 
Pallant  27 
Pallister  594 
Palmer  17, 287,465, 
490,  494,600, 601, 
>  670 

Palmerston,  V.  188, 
370,  465 
Paludanus  205 
Parduyn  205 
Paris  597 

Park  144,  344,  640 
Parke  588 
Parker  91,  93,  183, 
194,283,296,  500, 
507,544,583,653, 


668,  670 

Parkes  216,  544,610 
Parkin  5,112 
Parkinson  188,  385, 
666 

Parnell  570 
Parr  9.  55,  246,  288, 
600,  601 
Paarott  91 
Parsons  206,  595, 
600,  663,  671 
Partridge  355 
Paterson  206,  515, 
670 

Paton  440 
Patterson  194,  243, 
278 

Pattison  485,  574, 
600 

Patton  93 
Paul  243,  285 
Pauli  668 

Payne  191,  313,  598, 
672 

Peach  186,  394,  668 
Peachy  386 
Peachey  496 
Peacock  136,  259, 
385,  491 

Peacocke  575,  6 72 
Pead  484 
Peake  654 
Pearce  210,  319 
Pearse  490 
Pearson  90,187, 391, 
641,663 
Peat  604 
Peck  244,  67  0 
Peeke  210 
Peel  87 
Peele  285 
Peorir  147 

Pegge  303,  627 
Pelham  484,  557 
Pellew  69,  168,  193, 
273,  37'3,470,6o3, 
657 

Peliing  23 
Pellowe  600 
Pelly  594 
Pemberton  137 
Pen  fold  6  02 
Peninius  205 
Penn  42,  531 
Pennant  193 
Pennefather392,574 
Pennington  574 
Penny  392,  490 
Penrose .273,  373 
Penry  394 
Penton  93,  6*2 
Pepall  197 
Pepys  93,  245 
Perceval  185,  221, 
247,266,385,465, 
482,499, 585,589, 
622,649,660,662, 


66 3,  664 
Percival,  V.  507 
Percv  87,  396,  575 

- 1,  Bp.  225,  243 

- ,  L.  94,  287 

Pereira  23 
Perkins  241,243,49® 
Perney  385 
Perolle  217 
Perry  485,  659 
Persse  273 
Peschall  574 
Pestell  147 
Peterkin  668 
Petersham,  V.  287 
Petber  491 
Petiver  514 
Petre,  L.  424 
Petty  596 
Peyter  225 
Phelps  195 
Phenix  92 
Philbin  595 
Phillimore  87 
Phillipon  473 
Phillips  112,  186, 
278,238,297,344, 
435,491,574,597, 
598,  603 
Phipps  466 
Pickles  502 
Pickman  193 
Picton  275,378,470* 
473,  574 
Pidcock  497 
Pierce  599 
Pigeon  93 
Pigott  265,  3  66, 

369,  591 
Pike  573 

Pilkington,  Bp.  24f 
Pilleau  196 
Pirn  91 
Pinckney  181 
Pindar  493 
Pinder  195,  494 
Pine do  603 
Pineger  395 
Pinkerton  521 
Pinnock  396 
Piozzi  246 
Pipon  69,  75,  273 
Pitt  246,  315,  493* 
590,  659,  66 3 
Plateau  205 
Platt  15 
Playfair  603 
Plestow  237,  596 
Piomer  83,  491 
Plummer  601 
Plumptre  40,  14 4, 
393,434, 587,600 
Pochin  241 , 242, 605 
Pococke*  Bp.  513 
Pohlman  243 
Pointer  15 
Pole  2,  87,  93,  202, 
265, 
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565,288,306,402, 

Proby,  L.  272 

Reinagle  283 

465,506,569, 651 

Proctor  588 

Renfern  583 

Poley  285 

Pruee  599 

Rennell  19 

Polhill  599 

Prust  605 

Renner  668 

Pollen  489 

Pryor  82,  395 

Renney  193 

Pollock  173,  574 

Pugh  187,  287,  484 
Pulteney  102,  242, 

Rennie  83,  584 

Pond  513,  598 

Renshaw  582 

Ponsonby  67,  163, 

389 

Reresby  407 

246,266,468,570, 

Purchas  4 94 

Retford  6 70 

652,654 

Purkis  93 

Reve  635 

Poole  93,  242,  573, 

Purser  491 

Reynardson  485,668 

605 

Rutland  283 

Reynett  574 

Pooley  595 

Putte  nham  3 

Reynolds  7,  75,  175, 

Poore  183,  596 

Pye  287,  297 

187,189,245,  260, 

- - ,  Bp.  615 

Quarrington  395 

287,302,386,606, 

Pope  101 

Quartermas  282 

660 

Popham  588 

Quartlev  90 

Rhazes  312 

Popon  U3 

Quilter  666 

Rhodes  394 

Porch  602 

Quin  146,  587 

Rhotley  651 

Porretus  205 

Ram  386,  484 

Rhudvard  438 

Porson  643 

Ramage  277,  472 

Ricardo  395 

Port  409 

Ramsay  24 

Rice  670 

Portal  670 

Ramsden  670 

Rich  438 

Porter  79,  385,  386, 

Radcliff  188 

Richards  485,  493, 

466,  5(4 

Radcliffe  240,  382, 

494,  600 

Portland,  Ds.  516 

574 

Richardson  191,192, 

Porteus,Bp.  19,  245, 

Radclyffe  91 

382,496,499,515, 

357,  537 

Radley  192 

597,  609 

Portman  286,  395 

Radnor,  E.  190 

Richens  668 

Portmore,  E.  196 

Radstock,  L.  246 

Richerand  240 

Portsmouth,  Cs.  192 

Rae  574 

Richmond,  D.  293, 

Potter  278, 472,  595 

Raffles  544 

385,  409,488,666 

Potts  294 

Poulal  575 

Raikes  87 

Raine  187,  403 

- Ds.  490 

Rickard  672 

Poulett  394 

Rainsforth  484 

Ricketts  668 

Pountney  574 

Raleigh  205 

Riddeil  194 

Poure  320 

Randall  92 

Rideout  385,  574 

Povah  136,  182 

Randell  192 

Ridge  275,  474,  573 

Powel  38 

Randolph  79 

Ried  574 

Powell  94, 194,574, 

- ,  Bp.  357 

Rippingham  39 

597,599,600.602, 

Raphoe,  Bp.  386 

Rippon  605 

605,  671 

Rashdall  394 

Rivers  485 

Power  188,  276,  473 

Rashleigh  516 

Riviere  499 

Pownall  600 

Ratcliffe  55,114,  583 

Ritson  344,  643 

Powys  471 ,  603 

Ratray  S69 

Roach  583 

Poyntz  147 

Ray  171 

Robe  474 

Pratt  64,  511,  574 

Rawfold  479 

Roberts  90, 3 1 5,587, 

Prendergrass  49 1 

Rawlins  193,  574 

662 

Prescott  655 

Rawlinson  397 

Robertson  19,  260, 

Preston  195,  494, 

Rawnsley  499 

283,494,497,499 

600,  602 

Ray  514,  516,  573, 

Robinson  74,  136, 

Pretyman  395 

600,  666,  672 

241,243,288,371, 

Price  136,  188,384, 

Ravmant  672 

385,395,496,560, 

398,  497,  502 

Raymond  604 

574 

Prichard  598 

Rayne  601 

Robison  217,  324 

Priestley  485,  537, 

Read  397,  583,  603 

Roby  600 

601,  673 

Redesdale,  L.  500, 

Roch  170 

Priestman  602 

571 

Roches  541 

Primrose,  Vs.  484 

Reding  375 

Rochester,  Bp.  615 

Prince  285,  326 

Reece  394 

Rockingham, M.  622 

Pring  424 

Reed  143,  146,  494, 

Roden  67I 

Pringle  373,  374, 

643,  644,  670 

Roe  382,  603 

389,  67  1 

Rees  386,  497 

Roelsius  205 

Prior  319 

Reeve  242,  494 

Rogers  394, 494, 603 

Pritchard  494 

Regis  195 

Rolfe  507 

Proby  187,  385 

Reid  157,  278,  668 

Rolle,  L.  483 
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Rollman  325 
Romaine  485 
Romilly  164,267,369 
466,  514,571,590 

- Ly.  588 

Rood  1,91 
Rooke  183 
Roper  406 
Rosse  24 

Rose  166,  246,  369, 
372,  469,  570,649 
Rose  by  194 
Ross  49, 87,  275,392 

- ,  E.  167 

- ,  Ly.  87 

Rosser  91 
Rothes,  L.  259 
Rough  588 
Rouse  544,  613 
Rousseau  340 
Row  605 
Rowe  148 

Rowley  176,  277, 
299,373,  521,601 
653 

Roycroft  206 
Royds  574 
Royle  396 
Roxburgh,  D.  641 
Rudd  471,  491 
Ruding  241 
Rudston  498 
RufFord  6 02 
Rumbold  666 
Rumford  439 
Ruspini  89 
Russ  193 
Russell  574,  605 
Rutger  205 
Ruthall,  Bp.  240 
Rutherford  479 
Rutland,  D.  483, 634 
Ryan  670 

Ryder  68,  164,  266, 
369,385,465,570, 
651,  665 
St.  Alban  188 
St.  Alban’s,  D.  193 
St  Asaoh,  Ly.  286 

- - - V.  490  ' 

St.  David’s,  Bp.  188 
St.  George  188 
St.  John  205,  288, 
409,  588 
St.  Lawrence  598 
St.  Paul  601 
St.  Pol  574,  595 
St.  Vincent,  E.  245 
Sainsbury  392,  669 
Sadler  205,  2 1 1 
Sadlier  319 
Sa fierv  670 
Sales  494 

Salisbury,  Bp.  615 

- E.  500 

Salisbury,  M.  588 

Salmon 
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Salmon  227,288,600 
Salter  186,  207,392, 
598,  668 
Saltinarsh  392 
Salvador  22 
Salvin  574 
Samuel  672 
Sandby  245 
Sand  ford  600 
Sanford  66 7 
Sargeaunt  604 
Sarrazin  84 
Sars field  274 
Satchwe.ll  484 
Saumarez  136 
Saunders  136,  21 1, 
3183319,388,493, 
601 

Savage  313 
Sawbridge  67 1 
Sawell  317 
Savon  396 
Saywell  392 
Scale  196 
Scarbrow  664 
Scarle  386 
Scarlett  83 
Scarsdale,  Ly.  196 
Sehank  5 96 
S  ‘herbatofF,  Ps.  386 
Schofield  651 
Schweitzer  92 
Scobell  588 
Scole  287 

Scott  25,  82,  91,92, 
157,165,  194,246, 
278,296,410,425, 
486,510,516,572, 
599,  61.9 
Scouler  399 
Scourfield  186 
Scrope,  L.  314 
Seaman  93 
Searle  668 
Seawell  668 
Sebright  211,  266, 
318,  6*44 
Seccombe  397 
Seeker,  Abp.  19, 129 
Sedgwick  5 96 
Seight  82 
Selby  604 
Seldtn  19 
Self  600 
Selkirk,  L.  572 
Selwyn  666 
Semple  240 
Sergisson  496 
Serle  ly3 
Serrell  288 
Seveley  531 
Sew  el  531 
Seymer  516 
Sevmour  287,  488, 
588 

■ - ,  Ly.  672 

Shaftesbury,  E.  66, 
596 


Shadbolt  89 
Shaftoe  226 
Shakspeare  7,  310, 
404 

Sharp  238,  286 
Sharpe  644,  665 
Shaw  41,  376,  384, 
393,471,489,497, 
513 

Sh  awe  112,  188,472 
Sheakspeare  404 
Sheard  595 
Sbee  487 
Shelburne  667 
Sheldon  395,  515 
Sheffield  243 

- ,  L.  354 

Shelley  89,  288 
Shelton  6*72 
Shenstone  216 
Shepherd  425,  495, 
601 

Sheppard  494,  497 
Shepperd  574 
Sherard,  L.  94 

- ,  Ly.  386 

Sherbrooke  585 
Sheridan  164,  265, 
286,370  385,589 
Sherlock  Bp.  351 
Sherston  485 
Sherwen  31,  524 
Sherwill  190 
Shipley,  668 

■ - Bp.  147 

Shipman  394 
Shirley  393 
Shirref\157 
Shoberl  439 
Shorland  6*02  • 
Slioweli  192 
Shrewsbury,  E.  2 92 
Shringston  6*09 
Shute  91 
Shuter  93 
Sibley  436 
Sibthorpe  543 
Sidey  494 

Sidmouth,  V.  167, 
372,  385, 587,651 
Sidney,  V.  92 
Simcoe  573 
Simeon  287,  651 
Simmons  203,  601 
Simon  184 
Siinonds  6*01 
Simons  191 
Simpson  91,  189, 
243,  393,  602 

- — Ly.  16 

Sims  93,  i94,  297 
S:  nclair  490,57  4,6*66 
Singer  573 
Singleton  187 
Skene  157.  286 
Skelton  277 
Skerrett i)  i, 271,27,, 
Skilbeck  603 


Skinner  156,  6 02 
Skipwith  620 
Skrine  188 
Slack  671 

Slade  87,  470,  507, 
588,  597 
Slaney  188 
Slapp  489 
Slater  33 
Slay  288 
Sleeman  87 
Slings  by  186 
Sloane  207,336,  491 
Sioper  497 
Smart  348 
Smarte  35 
Smeathman  517 
Smeaton  599 
Smelk  485 
Smith  53,  82,90,93, 
136,  146,133,188, 
189-194,  241,242, 
249,272,278,286, 
287,289,298,352, 
369,382,384,466, 
482,485,488,495, 
496,499,543,583, 
588,599,603,643, 
649, 66 1 , 666,663, 
671 

Smollett  558 
Smyth  40,  223,  241, 
286,326,393,641, 
666 

Smythe  488 
Smy tides  91 
Snelgar  602 
Snelgrove  596 
Snell  112 
Snelson  491 
Snook  670  . 
Snosmer  431 
Snowden  497 
Soady  75 
Sobolewsky  440 
Solaruler  5J6 
Soil  is  91 

Somers,  L.  42,  167 
Somerset,  L.  46*6, 
655,  6 72 

Somerville  485,  588 
Sommerville  176 
Sonini  603 
Sotheby  644 
Sotherou  6*71 
South  207,  497,  620 
Southall  87 
South  by  334 
So u them \v 00 d  60  3 
Southgate  643 
Southwell  435 
Sowerby  670 
Sparke,  Bp.  587 
S  pea  re  587 
Speares  396 
Speed  515,  670 
Spelman  19,  545 
Spence  395 


Spencer  23 9*  484, 
543,  585 

- -,  E.  102,232,, 

245,  642 

- ,  Ly.  147,195 

Spenser  560 
Spilsburv  392,  397, 
494,  602 
Spooner  493 
Spottiswoode  24,574 
Sproule  497 
Spry  188 
Squire  473,  668 
Stabback  87,  484 
Stnce  645 
Stack  pole  75 
Stafford, M.  246,385 
Stainforth  574 
Stamford,  Cs.516 

- E.  308 

Stand:sh  502 
Standly  4,94 
Stanford  600 
Stanhope  278,  287, 
672 

- Cs.  6’' 3 

— - £.57 1,673 

- - — ,  Ly.  293 

Stanley  19 1,  243, 

501.528.603.670 

- ,  L.  6 49 

Staning  6 02 
Stanser  395 
Stanway  471 
Stanwix  287 
Stapleton  497,  669 
Stavely  278,  573 
Steel  92,  93 
Steele  51,  207 
Steemsons  80 
Steevens  143,  438, 

641 

Stein  38 6 
Stephani  490 
Stephen  165,  268, 
373,483,570,649 
Stephens  287,  417, 
544, 666 
Stephenson  66 9 
Stepney  672 
Sterne  573 
Stevens  654,  663 
Stevenson  651 
Stewart  187,  240, 
277,498, 574,  594, 
644 

- ,  Ly,  196 

Stillingfleet  398,644 

- - Bp308,525 

Stoate  67  1 
Stoekdale  154,  212, 

288. 670 

Stoddart  598,  672 
Stody  3.95 
Sfoequeler  490 
Stokes  240, 386,  578 
Stokoe  498 
Stone  600 

Stopford 


INDEX 

Stopford  70,167,287 
Storey  288 
Story  188 
Stoughton  188 
Stourton  384 

- -  l.  87 

Stowe  560 
Strachan485  585  666 
Stradling  496 
Strahan  198 
Strange  594,  643 
Strangford,  Vs.  585 
Street  574, 599,603, 
605 

Stringer  620 
Stroud  574 
Strover  87 
Strype  545 
Stuart  517,  585,-599 
Stubbs  600,  645 
Stuckey  197,  596 
Stukeley  529 
Sturgeon  277 
Sturges  601,  668 
Sturt  393,  596 
Stutterheim  498 
Succotk,  L.  498 
Sudbury  631 
Suffolk,  Cs.  3 92 
Sullivan  188,  385 
Suly  ard  195 
Sumner  370,  467 
Sunderland,  L.  606 
Surtees  14, 129,  158, 
240,  587,  668 
Sussex,  D.  572,  640 
Sutherland  395,  672 
Sutton  93,  466,  571, 
588, '602 

- ,  Abp.  357 

Svvabey  80,  188 
Swaine  485 
Swainson  300,  514 
Swale  393,  499 
Swerts  205 
Swift  440 
Swinfen  87 
Swinnerton  194 
Symes  69 
Symmons  462 
Syvertz  205 
Taddy  196 
Taggart  573 
Tahourdin  598 
Talbot  288,  298,653 

- ,  E.  385 

- ,  Ly.  288 

Tancred  138 
Tara,  L.  494 
Tarleton  68,  196, 
266,465,649 
Tarrant  192 
Tash  197 
Tatam  3 96 
Tate  212 
T attain  395 
Taunton  510 
Taverner  90 
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Tavistock,  M.  652 
Taylor  4, 87, 91,105, 
147,243,278,287, 
385,392,496,498, 
575,588,599,600, 
618, 661 
Teaster  183 
Tebbett  392 
Tebbot  595 
Teignmouth,  L.  385 
Tempest  63 1 
Temple  314,  394, 

464. 583,  600,  666 

- ,  E.  293 

Temple  man  66*9 
Tenison  602 
Terrick  601 
Tessier  302 
Tetley  69 
Thackrah  59 9 
Thackray  584 
Thanet,  E.  396 
Thafccher  574 
Thiele  573 
Thirlby  93 
Thistlethwayte  186 
Thorn  155,  258 
Thomas  196,  287, 

345,  501,  603 

- 3  Bp.  352 

Thomiley  583 
Thompson  87,  91, 
148,276,298,46*9, 

485.489.574.583, 
670 

Thomson  259,  278, 
510,574,  596,597 
Thornborough  278 
Thorndike  242 
Thornhill  385 
Thornton  178,  269, 
439,  469,483,  501 
Thorold  87 
Thorp  189,  595 
Thorpe  529 
Thornyeroft  188 
Threlfail  495 
Thrissell  605 
Throckmorton  314, 
384 

Thurlow  667 
Thuriow,  L.  245, 
469,  645 
Thursby  666 
Thyrine,  Ld.  J.  68 
Tickell  599 
Tierney  163,  266, 
570,  590,  6*52 
Tilbrook  497 
Till  386,  397 
Tilsley  496* 

Tindal  598 
Tipper  345 
Tippon  497 
Titsing  298 
Toash  258 
Todd  121, 644 
Todhunter  491 


Toller  287 
To  inky  ns  90 
Tomline  288 
Tomlinson  46*9,  583 
Ton  son  559 
Tooke  302, 544, 666 
Toole  574 
Topham  285 
Torkington  94,  583 
Torrens  240 
Tovar  205 
Tovey  242 
Toulmin  195 
Tower  375 
Towle  644 
Townend  599 
Townley  147,  187, 
484 

Townsend  666 
Townshend,  L.  386 
Tracey  188 
Tradescant  205,  206 
Traherne  186 
Trant  4/5,  656 
Tranter  605 
Traquire,  Cs.  1 95 
Trattle  6*70 
Travers  69,  273 
Treadway  87 
Trernlett  494 
Trentham  480 
Treues  23 
Trollope  376  Ms ,6 71 
Trotter  26 
Tryon  198,  287 
Tucker  286',  574, 
588,  600 
Tueklield  424 
Tudor  497 
Tufton  393 
Tulloch  192,  575 
Tully  615 
Tunnadine  298 
Tupper  177,  249, 
280, 587 

Turner  17,  287,  397, 
426,  496,  598 
Turnpenny  574 
Turton  16*6,  269, 
467,  574 
Tusser  435 
Tutet  641 
Tweedle  183 
Twenty  man  484 
Twisden,  Ly.  188 
T\v  islet  on  241 
Tyerman  605 
Tylee  19 1 
Tyson  186 
Tyndall  386 
Tyrrell  75 
Tyrwhitt  521,  587, 
605 

Valentiue  381,  479 
Van  Briemen  665 
Vandaleur  474 
Vandeleur  276,  278 
Van  dell  344 


Vanderkemp  297 
Vander-Meulen  187 
Van  de  Spiegel  464, 
489 

Vane  393 
Van  Mildert  587 
Vansittart  585,  587> 
650 

Van  Yretidoorh  133 
Vardon  I95 
Varty  197 
Vashou  580 
Vavasour  574 
Vaughan  110,  186, 
394,  497,  601 
Vaughton  485 
Vaux  6 72 
Udall  435 
Velley  644 
Ventry,  L.  93 
Vermilloe  83 
Vernon  192,  572* 
599 

- ,  Abp.  357 

Vessiere  192 
Vesey  189 
Vetch  386 
Veysie  587 
Uffenbacli  514 
Uglas,  C.  603 
Vickery  661 
Viilart  498 
Vincent  17,  19, 245, 
588 

Virtue  498 
Vivian  186,  287 
Uniake  278 
Unthank  573 
Voigt  644 
Voltaire  340 
Uraldo  205 
Urie  391 
Urssulak  498 
Usher  93 

- ,  Abp.  19 

Uvedale  212,  321, 
336,  407,  619 
Uxbridge,  E.  302, 
604, 662 
Vyse  67,  560 
Vyvyan  193,  494 
Waad  53 6 
Wacey  187 
Waddington  394 
Wade  1 89,  395 
Wailes  597 
Wait  484 
Waith man  384 
Wakefield  344 
Walbank  598 
Walcot  187,  194 
Waldegrave  376 
Waldo  207 
Waldron  644 
Wale  1 87 
Wales  259 

- ,  Pr.  459,  668 

Walker  40,  188  bis , 
387,  394* 
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394,395,473,484, 
497,  567,  574  Us, 
583,602,619,656, 
663, 669 

Wall  181,  187,  195 
Wallace  266,  385 
Waller  43 
Walley  288 
W allhouse  597 
Wallis  190 
Walpole  37,  438, 

496,500,557,561, 
614,640 

- ,  L.  385 

Walter  4 99,  601 
Walthall  494,  5 99 
Walton  488 
Walsh  82,  286,  588 
Walters  596 
Wanley  345 
W  arburton 247, 3  5 1 , 
583,  597 

- - Bp.  49 

Ward  87,  295,  574, 
587,  599,' 613, 669 
Wardell  1 1 1 
Waring  195 
Warner  31 
Warren  89,  168,246 
Warrender  466 
Warrington  574 
Warton  326 
Warwick,  E  210, 
319,  438,  516 
Washington  298 
Waterford,  M.  386 
Waterhouse  426 
Watben  670 
Watkins  385,  497 
Watkinson  287,  588 
Watson  49,  74,  91, 
92,  192,  432,  494, 
496,511,588,599, 
602,  617 

- - Bp.  242, 

245,  246 
Watts  396 
Waylett  320 
Webb  187,  239,494, 
583 

Webber  87,187,193, 
484 

Webster  587,  595 
Wedd  595 
Wedgwood  651 
Weetman  158,  215 
Weir  574,  602 
Welch  91,  195 
Welchman  169 
Weld  386 
Welden  613 
Wellesley  56,  116, 
188,  287,578,585 

- - -  M.  66, 167, 

187,  385,  650, 

662 


Wellington,  E.  58, 
65,  187,  191,  269, 

373.378.470.573, 
578,585,  654 

Wells  186,241,  242, 
243,  374,  574 
Welstead  596 
Wemyss,  E.  497 
Wentworth,  V.  241 
Werninck  485 
Wesley  125 
West  53,  286,  303, 
349,394,470,491, 
514,  566,  670 

• - Bp.  615 

Westby  4,  111,  622 
Westfield  315 
Westl  178 
Westmeath,  L.  588 
Westmorland, E.372 

■ - - - Cs. 

389 

Weston  350,  (571 
Weymouth,  Vs.  516 
Whaley  574 
Wharton  469,  570, 
562,  649 
W he ate  186 
Wheatley  87,  394 
Wheeler  240 
Whichcote  386,  620 

- Ly.  194 

Whinfield  598 
Whipham  385 
Whiston  241,  243 
Whitaker  87,  195, 
543,  547,  601 
Whitbread  67,  370, 
383,466, 569,649 
Whitby  395,  499, 
670 

White  1 1 1, 192, 193, 
239,240,275,497, 

515.537.562.573, 
595,597,656,670, 
671 

Whitear  386 
Whitehall  597 
Whftehead  671 
Whitelaw  574,  596 
Whiting  284 
Whitmore  188,  588 
Whittard  596 
Whyte  573,  604 
Wickliffe  241,  242 
Wicks  91 
Widdrington  225 
Widenham  575 
Wigglesworth  495 
Wight  596 
Wigley  242 
Wignell  594 
Wigram  186,  395, 
599 

- - - Ly.  87 

Wigzell  600 


Wilberforce  245269, 
370, 483, 570,652 
Wilcocks,  Bp.  93 
Wilday  417 
Wilde  278,  471 
Wilgress  188 
Wilkes  640,  666 
Wilkin  601 
Wilkins  82 
Wilkinson  295,313, 

393,  426 
Wilks  195 
Willan  595,  674 
Wiiles  93 
Willett  196 
Williams  83,  193,- 

299,348,396,474, 
484, 497, 574, 605, 
610,  666 

Williamson  84,  278, 

394,  574 
Willink  191 
Willis  192,  204 
Wilmot  41,  46, 195, 

246,  598 
Wilsdon  92 
Wilson  89, 136,206, 
243,296,376,386, 

473,496,500,574, 
583,  588,598,656 
Wilt  596 

Winchelsea,  E.  67 
Winchester,Bp.615, 
670 

- - M.  287 

Windham  606 
Winfield  194,  601 
Wing  188,  489. 
Wingfield  287 
Winkleman  72 
Winn  485 
Winsor  440 
W  instan  ley 24 1 ,484, 
502 

Winterbottom  574 
Wintle  40 
Winyates  574 
Wise  194,  238,  307, 
484- 

Wishart  87 
Withers  583 
Witty  672 
Wodehouse  87 
Wodhuil  54 
Woelff  395,  598 
Wolfe  609 

Wollaston  241  bis, 
243 

Wolsey  615 
Wood  70,  74,87,92, 
194,392,396,499, 
583,  605,  649 
Woodburn  I87 
Woodcock  470,  530 
Woodford  645 
Woodgate  173,  26‘9 


Woodhousel  88,588, 
643 

Woodis  193 
Woodman  596 
Woodridge  605 
Woodrow  395 
Woods  87,  669 
Woodville,  Bp.  417 
Woodwardl48, 207, 
498,  513. 

Woolcombe  386,666 
Woolstenholme  494 
Worcester,  Bp.  49, 
615 

Wordsworth  532 
Worgan  501 
Workman  69 
Worrall  530 
Worsley  484,  575 
Worthington  494 
Woi  tley  483 
Woulfe  516 
W ray  47 9 
Wreatfrock  610 
Wren  14,  17 1 
Wright  91,93,  187, 
197,259,385,439, 
472,489,496,514, 
641,  672 

Wrottesley  369, 649 
Wroughton  604 
Wyatt  196, 381,479, 
489,  494 
Wyborn  296 
Wycherley  609 
Wykes  195 
Wylde  87 
Wyndham  386 
Wynne  186,  268  bis , 
397,465, 570,588, 
649,  651 
Wynniat  188 
Wynox  605 
Yardley  672 
Yarker  6Q3 
Yarmouth,  E.  287 
Yate  492 
Yates  186,  296 
Yeates  288 
Yeats  515 
Yelloly  588 
Yeomans  385 
Yockney  588 
York  574 

— —  Abp,  67,  383, 
615 

- D.  184,  483  . 

Yorke  69,  164,  193, 
326,  351,370,385, 
466,  571,649 
Young  10  58  107  50 j 
Younger  188 
Yule  73 

Zinspenning  531 
Zouch  619 
Zouche,  L.  212 


***  For  the  INDEX  to  the  PLATES, 


see  p.  ii.  at  the  back  of  the  Title-page . 
[Pr.nted  by  Nichols,  Son,  and  Bentley,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet- street,  London.] 
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